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Beginning  in  this  issue  of  the 
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UUTIIE 

A  Philippine    Novel 

BY 

TOM  INGLIS  MOORE 

Former  Professor  of  English,  University  of  the  Philippines 

Kalatong  is  the  story  of  a  famous  Bontok  warrior  of  the  same  name  who  became 
a  powerful  chief  in  Ifugao,  and  who,  after  putting  up  a  valiant  fight  against  the  Americans, 
became  one  of  their  staunchest  friends  and  assumed  an  important  part  in  the  pacification 
of  a  section  of  the  Mountain  Province. 

The  story  is  based  on  fact,  and  many  of  the  characters  described  and  the  events  related 
are  historical. 

Professor  Moore  first  heard  the  dramatic  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Kalatong  some 
years  ago,  and  immediately  seized  on  it  as  the  theme  for  a  novel.  He  visited  Bontok  and 
Ifugao  a  number  of  times  and  finished  the  rough  draft  of  the  story  during  a  month's  stay 
in  Kambulo,  the  remote  Ifugao  district  where  Kalatong  had  grown  to  power.  Kalatong  is 
the  first  work  of  fiction  dealing  with  the  Bontoks  and  Ifugaos,  and  its  ethnographic  accur- 
acy is  attested  by  such  authorities  as  Governor  Dosser,  Professor  Beyer,  and  Doctor  Clapp, 
the  latter  himself  a  Bontok. 

Kalatong  is  a  work  of  genius  not  only  in  literary  power  but  in  its  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  life  of  these  remarkable  people  who  during  thousands 
of  years  of  fiercely-preserved  isolation  developed  their  unique  culture  and  constructed  their 
gigantic  rice-terraces  which  are  today  the  wonder  of  the  world.     The  story  tells  the  dra- 
matic life-history  of  a  great  natural  leader  among  them,  a  rude  head-hunter,  a  man 
x  v  who  bloodily  defeated  a  Spanish  expedition  sent  against  his  people,  but  who  was  wise 

X  enough  to  recognize  the  inevitable  changes  the  coming  of  the  Americans  would  bring 

\  about,  and  guided  himself  accordingly. 

V\x  The    appearance  of  this  novel  is  the  greatest  literary  event  in  the 

X  Philippines  since   the  appearance  of  Rizal's  Noli  Me   Tangere.    Assure 

/>j.     \  yourself  of  each  instalment  as    it   appears   for   the   first   time,  and 

^V  V>     ^N  of  the  entire  novel,  which  will   run    through    eighteen   numbers 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  Hester 

Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 
>"pHE  improvement  in  Philippine  business 
conditions  somewhat  evident  since  the 
first  of  the  year  and  particularly  noticeable 
in  March,  gave  way  after  the  first  week  in 
April  with  prices  for  practically  all  export 
commodities  moving  steadily  downward  to 
the  close  of  the  month.  Merchandise  turn 
over  was  exceptionally  light,  reflecting  the 
losses  in  purchasing  power  in  provincial 
centers  during  the  past  fifteen  months. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  characterize  the 
bear  movement  during  April.  In  certain 
quarters  it  is  considered  temporary  and  the 
expectation  is  expressed  that  May  and  June 
should  show  conditions  relative  to  those  ex- 
perienced during  March.  Other  observers 
feel  quite  sure  that  March  was  unusual  and 
that  April  marked  the  general  trend.  Philip- 
pine prosperity  follows  intimately  that  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  from  America  are 
not  encouraging  except  in  so  far  as  industries 
are  resisting  and  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions.  The  American  stock  market 
has  recorded  new  lows  in  many  strong  issues  , 
and  pending  orders  are  weak. 

Manila  construction  permits  were  P556,- 
000  compared  to  F655,000  in  April  1930. 
Construction  activities  in  Manila  were  fair 
although  lower  than  in  April  1930.  With  the 
closing  of  the  sugar  milling  season  unemploy- 
ment is  again  evident  especially  in  the  Visayan 
Islands.  The  average  daily  freight  tonnage 
of  the  Manila  Railroad  was  2,800  tons  as 
compared  to  3,300  for  the  same  month  last 
year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  March  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms indicated  a  decline  of  approximately 
15  per  cent  in  Philippine  imports  and  10  per 
cent  in  exports,  showing  the  necessary  ad- 
justment of  national  expenditures  to  national 
income,  the  necessity  for  which  has  been 
evident  since  August,  1930.  Practically  all 
classes  of  import  commodities  were  affected 
with  a  total  value  of  Pi 2,500,000  compared 
to  P25, 700,000  last  year. 

FINANCE 

Banking  conditions  remained  sound.  The 
availability  of  commercial  paper,  especially 
sugar  paper,  reduced  demands  upon  the  Insu- 
lar Treasurer  for  exchange.  The  Auditor's 
report  on  banking  conditions  in  millions  of 
pesos,  follows: 

April        April 
25,  1931  26,  1930 

Bank  resources 247         249 

Loans,  discounts,  and  overdrafts 123         127 

Investments 47  25 

Deposits,  time  and  demand 124  127 

Average  daily  debits  to  individual  ac- 
counts for  four  weeks  ending ....  5.3         5.4 
Total  circulation 144         136 

RICE 

Palay  prices  ranged  lower  at  PI. 65  to 
Pi. 80  per  cavan,  according  to  class.  The 
market  was  stagnant  and  as  a  result  imports 
were  low.  Arrivals  of  rice  in  Manila  totaled 
203,000  sacks  compared  with  237,000  during 
March. 

MANILA  HEMP 

The  April  hemp  market  opened  firm  with 
but  few  buyers  for  United  States  grades. 
However,  by  the  middle  of  the  month  there 
was  considerable  inquiry  for  Davao  grades 
with  prices  somewhat  improved.  The  month 
closed  with  falling  prices.  Receipts  in- 
creased and  immediate  losses  as  a  result  of  the 
drought  were  discounted.  Over-all  month 
declines  were  from  50  to  75  centavos.  Clos- 
ing prices  were  at  E,  P18.00;  F,  P14.00;  I, 
P10.50;  Ji,  P9.50;  J2,  P7.25;  K,  P6.50; 
LI,  P6.00. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

The  Manila  copra  market  opened  with  a 
slight  upward  flurry  as  a  result  of  ajgeneral 
tendency  to  advance  prices  during  March. 
Declines  set  in  steadily  during  April  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  with  prices  losing  an  aver- 
age of  75  centavos  per  picul.  The  weakness 
was  unexpected  but  probably  due  to  lower 
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SUGAR    MEN 

Factors,  Operators  and  Planters 
should  all  derive  benefit  from 
reading 

SUGAR  NEWS 

which  is  devoted  to  improving 
and  protecting  the  Philippine 
sugar  industry 

Subscription  Price  in 
the  Philippines  P5.00 

Sugar  News  Company 

P.  O.  Box  514,  Manila 


offers  both  in  quantity  and  price  from  United 
States  buyers  together  with  the  steady  de- 
cline in  the  European  market. 

Comparative  high  and  low  prices  follow : 

April,      April 
1931       1930 
Copra  resecada,   per   picul,   buyer's 

warehouse,  Manila: 

High P6.50    P9.75 

Low 5.75       9.50 

Coconut  oil  in  drums,   Manila,   per 

kilo: 

High 0.23       0.28 

.    Low 0.21  .28 

Copra  cake,  f.  o.  b.  steamer,  Manila, 

per  metric  ton: 

High 36.50     53.50 

Low 32.50     47.00 

SUGAR 

Centrifugal  sugar  opened  firm  at  F8.15, 
declining  to  P8.10  during  the  second  week, 
and  went  down  steadily  from  this  point  with 
sellers  accepting  P7.75  at  the  close  of  the 
month.  Exports  from  November  1st  to  the 
end  of  April  were  given  at : 

Metric  tons 

Centrifugal 533,837 

Muscovado (None) 

Refined 20,831 

Total 554,668 

TOBACCO 

The  local  tobacco  market  strengthened 
during  April  as  prices  tended  to  increase  on 
the  basis  of  an  anticipated  short  crop  on 
account  of  the  drought  in  Cagayan  and 
Isabela.  Depletion  of  stocks  in  Manila 
favored  further  price  increases.  Exports  of 
rawleaf,  stripped  and  scraps  were  approx- 
imately 1,336,000  kilos,  France  taking  the 
bulk  of  the  shipments. 

April  exports  of  cigars  to  the  United  States 
totaled  over  12,000,000,  compared  to  8,300,- 
000  for  April,  1930. 

News  Of  The  World 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

April  14. — Governor  General  Davis  and 
his  party,  who  have  been  on  a  good-will 
tour  of  neighboring  countries  in  the  Far 
East,  return  to  Manila. 

April  16. — The  Manila  Tobacco  Board  will 
institute  court  action  gainst  the  party  or 
parties  in  Hongkong  who  are  falsifying  Phil- 
ippine tobacco  export  stamps.  The  prestige 
of  genuine  Manila  cigars  is  being  ruined  by 
the  practise  of  stamping  "Manila"  on  boxes  of 
cigars  of  inferior  tobacco  made  in  Hongkong. 

Filemon  Perez,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Communications,  recommends  a  unified  pro- 
gram of  public  works,  which  will  do  away, 
largely,  with  the  pork  barrel,  and  the  reten- 
tion of  government  control  of  electric  systems 
of  communication. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources,  Rafael  Alunan,  is  completing 
a  plan  to  establish  new  agricultural  exper- 
iment stations  in  strategic  points  of  the  ar- 
chipelago. He  hopes  by  this  method  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  the  efficacy  and 
advantages  of  tried  methods  of  modern  agri- 
culture. These  stations  will  be  more  ade- 
quately equipped  than  the  best  stations  in 
the  Islands  at  the  present. 

April  17. — Incorporation  papers  will  soon 
be  filed  by  a  group  of  prominent  business  men, 
covering  the  organization  of  a  hydro-electric 
power  service  for  all  towns  in  Central  Luzon. 
The  water  will  come  from  the  Agno  river. 

April  21.  —The  U.S.S.  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  been  the  flag-ship  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet 
for  a  number  of  years,  leaves  for  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  via  European  ports.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  the  ship  will  be 
dismantled. 

April  22. — Mrs.  Fernando  Amorsolo,  wife 
of  the  prominent  artist,  dies  at  the  Philip- 
pine General  Hospital,  of  a  complication  of 
typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia. 

A  move  has  been  started  by  the  Tourist 
Bureau  to  establish  a  game  resort  in  Zam- 
boanga,  at  the  Silupa  ranch  inMal  agas. 
Plenty  of  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  and  swim- 
ming is  assured.  It  is  to  be  patterned  after 
the  so-called  "dude"  ranches  in  the  United 
States. 
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April  26. — Pedro  Colosa  and  Cesare  Abe, 
leaders  of  the  uprising  in  Tayug  in  January, 
are  sentenced  by  the  court  of  first  instance 
in  Lingayen,  to  forty  years  imprisonment 
each.  Others  received  sentences  of  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years. 

April  28. — Republic  Day  is  celebrated  at 
Barasoain,  Malolos,  Bulacan.  A  permanent 
monument  to  the  erstwhile  Republic  was 
unveiled  by  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo  and 
Mrs.  Gregoria  de  Jesus  de  Nakpil,  widow  of 
Andres  Bonifacio,  father  of  the  Katipunan. 
A  large  crowd  was  present  to  witness  the 
ceremonies. 

May  1. — According  to  Hermenegildo  Cruz, 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which 
faces  labor  leaders  is  that  which  concerns 
the  recruiting  of  girls  and  minors  for  domestic 
services  by  private  employment  agencies. 

Dr.  Timoteo  Consing  is  appointed  governor 
of  Iloilo,  vice  Alejo  Aquino,  district  engineer, 
who  has  been  acting  executive  since  the  dis- 
missal of  the  former  governor,  Mariano  B. 
Arroyo. 

The  Newmount  Mining  Corporation  of 
New  York,  has  taken  a  four  months  exami- 
nation option  on  the  Kelly  mines  in  Baguio. 
Labor  Day  in  Manila  was  quiet  as  the 
various  labor  organizations  held  their  usual 
conventions  and  parades.  A  small  body 
of  so-called  Reds  endeavoring  to  hold  a 
parade  without  a  permit,  were  dispersed  by 
the  police  near  Juan  Luna  and  Azcarraga. 
An  attempt  to  hold  a  parade  in  Caloocan  by 
the  same  people  was  denied,  and  the  crowds 
were  finally  induced  to  abandon  their  project 
when  water  was  turned  on  them  by  a  fire 
hose  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

May  6. — The  prolonged  drought  in  Ne- 
gros,  Mindanao,  and  other  sugar  producing 
districts  has  resulted  in  decreased  yields  for 
a  great  many  centrals  and  should  the  dry 
weather  continue  much  longer,  much  of  the 
area  planted  for  the  next  crop  will  be  affected 
seriously. 

May  7. — Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan  and  author  of 
a  Filipino  independence  bill  before  Congress, 
arrives   in   Manila. 

May  8. — A  small  whirlwind  demolishes  22 
houses  in  Las  Pinas,  and  injures  five  persons. 
An  unusual  rainfall  preceded  the  wind. 

May  8. — Senate  President  Manuel  Que- 
zon, goes  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Fili- 
pino leaders  and  friends  of  the  Philippines  in 
Congress  in  anticipation  of  legislation  af- 
fecting the  Philippines  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  72  congress.  He  is  still  far  from  well, 
and  has  his  personal  physician  with  him. 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  of  Mich- 
igan, upon  leaving  Manila,  issues  a  statement  in 


which  he  said  in  part  that  "the  future  status 
of  the  Islands  now  must  be  a  problem  in  eco- 
nomics rather  than  in  political  forms.     So 
far  as  the   latter  are  concerned,  the  Philip- 
pines  enjoy  98%   autonomy.     If  that  were 
all  that  is  involved,  your  status  would  be  no 
problem  at   all.     But   economic    autonomy 
is  something  else.     Economic  self-sufficiency 
is  the  vital  foundation    of  stability,   partic- 
ularly at  a  time  when  even  the  oldest  and 
strongest  countries  find  national  economics 
perilous.    There  can  be  no  political  stability 
without  economic  stability.     This  phase  calls 
for  absolute  candor  both  in  Manila  and  Wash- 
ington.    Immediate    independence    or    pre- 
mature independence  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  concurrent  foreclosure  to  you  of  America's 
free  markets  in  which  you  sell  nearly  80%  of 
your    exports    and    upon    which    you    must 
depend  for  your  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
The  imminence  of  this  foreclosure  is  clear 
from  the  nature  of  the  new  and  dominant 
support  which  the  independence  movement 
enjoys  in  the  States.     It  is  a  support  engen- 
dered entirely  by  an  anxiety  to  stop  your 
free  trade  in  America  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Any  such  sudden  wrench  to  your  economic 
status  would  be  a  calamity.     It  would  impair 
the   livelyhood   of  every   man,   woman   and 
child  in  the  Islands.     It  also  would  scuttle 
your  public  revenues  at  the  very  moment 
when  you  would  confront  the   unescapable 
need  of  heavily  increased  tax  budgets.     The 
mere    increase   in   political   autonomy    from 
98%  to  100%  could  not  remotely  compensate 
for  such  a  staggering  economic  prospectus. 
Indeed,    the    government    probably    would 
stagger  in  similar   degree.     Facts    are    facts. 
This  is  one  of  many  to  be  frankly  and  cour- 
ageously faced.     I  take  away  with  me  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  to  consult  all  of  these 
realities  for  the  sake  of  your  true  welfare. 
The  greater  your  present  progress,  the  greater 
would  be  the  tragedy   of  needless  error  in 
charting     your     future.     There     is     nothing 
automatic  about  the  benefits  of  independence. 
Your  final  great  adventure  should  be  launched 
at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  best  cal- 
culated to  warrant  permanent  success  rather 
than    the    possibility    of   disastrous    failure. 
But  you  are  entitled  to  be  relieved  of  the  curse 
of  uncertainty  so  far  as  legislation  can  do  it. 
Uncertainty   prevents    long-range   planning. 
It  stunts  development.    It  produces  ceaseless 
agitation  which  is  a  poor  substitute  for  prog- 
ress.    We  need  a  just  formula  for  this  final 
pre-independence   period.     It    seems   to    me 
that  candor  requires  consent  on  our  part  that 
you   shall   have   the   unequivocal   option   of 
ultimate  independence  under  fixed  specifica- 
tions after  a  final,  adequate  term  of  economic 


preparation  which,  for  your  sake,  might  far 
better  be  too  long  than  too  short.  It  requires 
consent  on  your  part  that  these  specifications 
shall  be  practical  and  not  precipitous,  and 
that  you  shall  have  a  just  regard  for  some  of 
our  own  related  problems  on  the  mainland. 
I  know  you  will  be  responsive  because,  after 
all,  America's  30  altruistic  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  demonstrated  the  good  faith  of 
our  attitudes.  It  requires  of  us  that  we  do 
not  deal  with  you  solely  to  suit  our  own  eco- 
nomic convenience  which  many  think  would 
best  be  served  by  completely  cutting  the 
economic  string  tomorrow.  It  requires  of 
you  that  you  do  not  ignore  your  own  econo- 
mic necessities  as  distinguished  from  your 
political  aspirations,  and  that  you  do  not 
pursue  a  slogan  instead  of  a  reality.  It  re- 
quires of  both  that  we  do  not  jeopardize  a 
fine  wholesome,  happy  culmination  of  this 
great  adventure  which  has  proceeded  so  nobly 
under  the  American  Flag.  Neither  an  anti- 
Philippine  attitude  in  America  nor.  an  anti- 
American  attitude  in  the  Philippines  will  do. 
May  11.—  Steps  have  been  taken  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Bureau  of  Science  to  establish 
a  Natural  History  Museum,  which  will  be 
housed  in  the  new  Bureau  of  Science  Annex. 
Dr.  H.  Otley  Beyer,  foremost  Philippine 
anthropologist,  has  recently  sold  the  bureau 
48,000  pieces  from  his  archeological  collection 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Rizal  and  Cebu, 
and  also  Manila. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  22. — More  charges  have  been  pre- 
fered  against  Mayor  Walker  of  New  York 
by  the  City  Affairs  Commission,  among  other 
things  that  he  has  paid  no  attention  to  his  job 
but  has  spent  his  time  on  pleasure  trips,  and 
that  he  "is  an  integral  part  of  a  political 
machine  interested  in  building  up  its  own 
power  and  filling  the  pockets  of  its  members, 
rather  than  governing  the  city  well". 

April  23.—  Salvador  de  Madariago  has 
been  appointed  ambassador  for  the  Spanish 
Republic  to  the  United  States. 

Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Siam  are  guests  at  the  White  House.  The 
king  will  shortly  undergo  an  operation  on 
his  eye  for  the  removal  of  a  cataract. 

May  4.—  George  F.  Baker,  the  "Sphinx 
of  Wall  Street",  dies  of  pneumonia,  aged  91. 

Silas  Strawn,  Chicago  financier,  is  elected 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

May  11.—  Secretary  of  State  Stimson 
declares  in  a  speech,  broadcast  over  the 
radio,  that  the  United  States  will  always 
protect   her   citizens   abroad,    but   that   the 
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armed  forces  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  used  to  collect  private  debts. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  discoverer  of  the 
speed  of  light  and  one  of  the  greatest  scientists 
of  modern  times,  dies  in  Pasadena,  California, 
at  the  age  of  78.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  paralysis  and  he  has  been  ill  for  two 
months.  He  was  the  head  of  the  department 
of  physics  of  the  University  of  Chicago  from 
1892  to    1929. 

Answering  the  plea  of  spokesmen  repre- 
senting the  Orient,  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  goes  on  record  as  favoring 
the  calling  of  an  international  conference 
to  consider  means  for  the  stabilization  of 
silver. 

May  14. — David  Belasco,  dean  of  Amer- 
ican theatrical  producers,  dies  after  many 
months'  illness,  aged  77. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

April  15. — Minister  Wakatsuki  forms  a 
new  cabinet  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor, 
with  only  three  new  members.  The  new 
cabinet  expects  to  carry  on  the  policies  of 
Hamaguchi  who  was  forced  to  resign  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

Niceto  Alcala  Zamora,  provisional  pre- 
sident of  the  new  Spanish  Republic,  has 
formed  a  provisional  cabinet,  as  follows: 
Miguel  Maura,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
Manuel  Prieto,  Minister  of  Finance;  Fer- 
nando de  los  Rios,  Minister  of  Justice;  Ale- 
jandro Lerrous,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Manuel  Azana,  Minister  of  War;  Largo 
Caballeros,  Minister  of  Labor;  Alvaro  Al- 
bornog,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Marce- 
lino  Domingo,  Minister  of  Instruction,  Luis 
Oliver,  Minister  of  Economy;  Cesares  Quiro, 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  Diego  Barios,  Mi- 
nister of  Communications. 

April  18. — Through  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch,  President  Zamora,  of  the  Spanish 
Republic,  sends  a  message  of  cordiality  to  the 
Americas  as  sister  republics. 

King  Alfonso  refuses  to  talk  to  newspaper 
men  upon  his  arrival  in  Paris.  The  Duke 
of  Miranda,  however,  explained  that  the 
King  was  merely  taking  a  vacation  and  await- 
ing the  results  of  the  next  elections  which  will 
take  place  in  June. 

April  19. — Lord  Irwin  retires  as  Viceroy 
of  India  to  be  succeeded  by  Viscount  Wil- 
lingdon.  Viscount  Willingdon  was  formerly 
governor  of  Canada. 

Lisbon  announces  that  the  revolt  which 
started  in  the  Maderias  and  later  spread  to 
the  Azores,  has  been  put  down. 

The  newspaper  Asahi,  in  Tokyo,  has  an- 
nounced a  prize  of  $25,000  for  any  foreigner 
making  a  non-stop  flight  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States,  or  $50,000  for  a  Japanese. 
The  offer  is  good  for  one  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  French  police  have 
asked  King  Alfonso  and  his  suite  to  move 
somewhere  outside  of  Paris.  The  excuse 
given  was  that  they  could  give  him  better 
police  protection  in  a  smaller  place. 

April  23. — It  was  announced  by  Zamora 
that  a  constitutional  convention  will  be  as- 
sembled in  three  months.  The  announce- 
ment was  welcomed  by  both  Republicans 
and  Monarchists.  The  former  are  anxious 
to  place  the  republic  on  a  constitutional  basis, 
while  the  latter  hdpe  for  a  reversal  of  public 
opinion. 

April  24. — Plans  are  being  studied  by  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association  relative 
to  replacing  Filipino  laborers  with  Porto 
Ricans. 

April  25. — Infanta  Isabela,  aged  aunt 
of  King  Alfonso,  dies  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  79. 
Her  immediate  death  is  ascribed  to  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  which  attended  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy. 

April  30. — Some  of  China's  most  powerful 
politicians  reported  to  be  banded  together 
in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  bloodless  revolution 
but  they  are  ready  to  fight  if  necessary.  A 
manifesto  has  been  issued  charging  Chiang 
with  prostituting  the  Kuomingtang  party 
by  using  it  to   establish    a  personal   dicta- 


torship. The  manifesto  which  was  first 
issued  at  Canton  emphasizes  that  the  move- 
ment is  not  against  the  government,  but 
against  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

May  4. — It  is  reported  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  is  now  massing  25  divisions  and  simul- 
taneously concentrating  30  ships  at  Nanking, 
to  have  facilities  for  moving  his  troops  on 
Canton.  He  is  being  aided  by  Marshal 
Chang  Hsueh-liang,  son  of  the  later  Marshal 
Chang  Tsolin.  General  Cheming  Shu,  gov- 
ernor of  Canton  who  is  loyal  to  the  Nation- 
alist government,  has  fled  to  Hongkong 
after  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  his 
troops  and  those  of  General  Chen  Chiatang 
the  Canton  rebel. 

May  5. — Rioting  again  breaks  out  in 
Egypt  as  Nationalists  and  the  police  clash. 

May  7. — For  the  first  time  in  Spanish 
history,  women  will  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  parliament  in  the  next  elections. 

King  Alfonso,  in  an  interview,  says  he  will 
place  no  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  provisional 
republican  government. 

May  8. — Determined  to  crush  the  revolu- 
tion in  Kwangtung  province  and  check  its 
spread  to  other  provinces,  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  ordered  troops  to  attack  the 
Canton  revolutionary  government  from  three 
points;  Hunan,  Kiangsi,  and  Fookien  prov- 
inces. It  is  reported  that  General  Chen 
Chi-tang  and  the  Militarists  in  Canton  are 
concentrating  their  troops  around  Swatow. 

It  is  reported  that  Cap.  Joggi,  who  com- 
manded the  icebreaker  Krassin  in  its  famous 
journey  to  rescue  the  survivors  of  the  Italia, 
was  executed  by  Soviet  authority. 

May  11. — Representatives  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  seven  major  sugar  producing 
nations  have  signed  agreements  covering 
the  Thomas  Chadbourne  plan  of  sales  and 
production  limitation.  The  United  States 
and  her  territories  are  the  only  ones  not  par- 
ticipating. Under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment each  country  will  segregate  its  entire 
unsold  surplus  and  finance  the  sale  thereof 
with  the  understanding  that  only  one  fifth 
of  the  surplus  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
annually. 

Seiji  Yoshihara,  who  is  trying  to  span  the 
Pacific  by  airplane,  is  forced  down  by  fog  at 
Yeturufu  Island  in  the  Kuriles  as  he  was 
en  route  to  Suimsir  Island. 

The  new  Republican  cabinet  in  Spain  has 
decreed  that  religious  education  shall  no 
longer  be  obligatory  in  the  public  schools. 

A  fire  which  swept  the  Villa  Izzet  Pacha, 
at  Prinkipo  Turkey,  may  have  totally  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  important  documents 
which  Leon  Trotzky  expected  to  use  in  his 
memoires,  which  he  has  been  working  on  for 
the  past  nine  months. 

May  12. — Resentment  against  the  Catholic 
Church  manifests  itself  in  widely  separated 
points  in  Spain  in  the  destruction  of  churches 
and  convents.  The  trouble  began  over  a 
pastoral  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  Cardinal  Pedro  Segura,  urging  the 
people  to  elect  men  who  favor  the  church. 
His  present  whereabouts  are  unknown  and 
most  of  the  clergy  are  abandoning  churches 
and  convents  and  taking  refuge  in  private 
homes.  Martial  law  is  declared  in  Madrid 
and  some  other  cities. 

May  13. — Paul  Doumer,  President  of  the 
Senate,  is  elected  President  of  France  by  the 
National    Assembly.     He    is    74    years    old. 
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The  election  came  as  a  surprise,  as  it  was 
expected  that  Aristide  Briand  would  be 
elected. 

May  14. — Arturo  Toscanini,  famous  con- 
ductor, is  slapped  by  a  Fascist  youth  because 
he  refused  to  play  the  royal  anthem  and  the 
Fascist  hymn  at  a  proposed  concert  at  Bo- 
logna. Toscanini  gave  up  his  plan  saying 
that  he  would  not  play  such  music  at  his 
concert. 


The  New  Books 

The    Ring    of    the    Lowenskolds,    Selma 

Lagerlof;     Doubleday,     Dor  an    8b    Co., 

830  pp.,  1*6.60. 

The    trilogy    of    "The    General's    Ring", 

"Charlotte  Lowenskold",  and  "Anna  Svard" 

in  one  volume,  said  to  be  the  crowning  work 

of  the  author  of  "Gosta  Berling"  which  won 

for  her  the  Noble  Prize. 

The  Wanderer  of  Liverpool,  John  Mase- 
field;  Macmillan  Co.,  156  pp.,  P7.70. 
In  this  new  story,  Mr.  Masefield,  poet 
laureate  of  England,  relates  the  actual  ad- 
ventures of  the  supposedly  unlucky  ship  that 
he  once  wrote  about  in  a  short  poem  called 
"The  Wanderer".  The  book  also  includes 
"A  Masque  of  Liverpool"  and  a  dozen  other 
poems  of  sailors  and  the  seas. 

The    Wreck    of     the     Dumaru,      Lowell 
Thomas;  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  288 
pp.,  P5.50. 
The  story  of  the  wreck  of  the  Dumaru,  a 
Shipping  Board  steamer  which  was  wrecked 
off  Guam,  some  of  the  survivors  of  which, 
after    unimaginable    suffering    and    horror, 
drifted  in  an  open  boat  for  twenty-six  days 
with  almost  no  food  or  water,  and  landed  in 
the    Philippines — Samar.     More    than    half 
of  the  men  in  the  boat  died  of  hunger  and 
exposure,  the  rest  turned  to  cannibalism. 
Filipino  Immigration,   Bruno  Lasker;   In- 
stitute   of    Pacific    Relations,   468   pp., 
F8.80. 


This  work  is  offered  as  furnishing  "a  part 
of  the  informational  background  necessary 
for  profitable  discussion"  of  the  proposal  to 
exclude  Filipino  immigrants — a  proposal 
which  is  "both  too  serious  in  its  direct  conse- 
quences and  related  to  too  many  other  im- 
portant questions  of  statecraft  to  be  decided 
hastily".  The  book  covers  the  main  facts 
of  Filipino  immigration  to  Hawaii  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  economic  and  social 
problems  resulting  from  both  the  Philippine 
and  American  viewpoints.  An  unprejudiced, 
well  conducted,  and  very  helpful  study. 
Northcliffe,      an     Intimate     Biography, 

Hamilton  Fyfe;  Macmillan  Co.,  366  pp., 

P8.80. 
An  entertaining,  intimate,  and  informative 
biography  of  one  of  the  creators  of  modern 
journalism,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
influential  men  of  our  age. 

Fads  and  Fallacies  in  Present-Day  Edu- 
cation,   H.    E.    Buchholz;    Macmillan 
Co.,  216  pp. 
The  author  has  a  nimble  wit  and  a  passion 
for  plain  speech,  and  he  does  not  spare  the 
educational     fraternity.     A     most     readable 
book  that  teachers  should   read   even   if  it 
makes   them   angry. 

An  Interpietative  History  of  Education, 
J.  F.  Messenger;  Crowell  Co.,    400   pp., 
P4.40. 
A    critical  and  stimulating  survey  of  the 

whole  process  of  education  from  the  earliest 

times    to    the   present. 

Education,    Crime,   and  Social  Progress, 

W.  C.  Bagley;  Macmillan  Co.,   166  pp. 

A  study  of  the  lack  of  the  idea  of  discipline 

in  American  education,  a  good  antidote  to 

the  many  "mushy"  theories  of  the  day. 

Adolescent  Education,  F.  E.  Bolton;  Mac- 
millan Co.,  522  pp. 
A  scholarly  survey  of  the  dominant  traits 
of  adolescence  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
scientific  adjustment  of  education  to  adoles- 
cent needs. 
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Handbook 8  80 
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poems  of  sailors  and  the  sea 7.70 
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Kalatong 

A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 
By  T.  Inglis  Moore 


FOREWORD 

KALATONG  is  part  history,  part  fiction.  For  the 
later  history  of  Kalatong's  career — as  for  generous 
inspiration  and  aid — I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Profes- 
sor H.  Otley  Beyer,  who  knew  personally  the  hero  of  this 
story  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao,  and  was  himself  concerned 
with  some  of  his  exploits.  The  Spanish  expeditions  to 
Barlig  also  occurred.  Thus  some  of  the  events  recorded 
are  historical,  and  the  tale  may  preserve  a  picture  of  the 
past  and  a  culture  of  the  Philippines  which  is  already  disap- 
pearing. 

I  have  tried  to  depict  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  life, 
customs,  religion,  and  minds  of  these  two  mountain  tribes. 
In  this  respect  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Beyer,  Governor  Dosser,  and  Dr. 
Hilary  Clapp  in  reading  the  MS.  and  giving  me  the  valuable 
benefit  of  their  intimate  knowledge.  Acknowledgment  is 
also  due  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Barton  on  Ifugao  lore 
and  his  Ifugao  MSS.  in  Professor  Beyer's  collection. 

All  responsibility  for  ethnological  references,  however,  is 
my  own,  while  both  customs  and  historical  facts  have  been 
treated  with  literary  freedom.  For  Kalatong  is  fiction,  not 
ethnology.  It  is  the  tale  of  Kalatong,  warrior  and  chief- 
tain.    The  story's  the  thing. 

For  literary  aid  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Sydney  Tomholt  and  Mr.  A.  V.  H.  Hartendorp  for  able  and 
sympathetic   criticism. 

Since  some  of  the  historical  characters  are  still  alive,  all 
names  used  are  entirely  fictitious,  with  the  exception  of  Ka- 
latong, Intannap,  Tonud,  and  Captain  Jeff.  D.  Qallman, 
whose  name  has  been  retained  as  a  tribute  to  his  splendid 
work  among  the  people  of  Ifugao. 

— T.  Inglis  Moore, 
*     *     * 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  WARRIOR-YOUTH  OF  BARLIG 

KLONG!  Klong!  Klong! 
The  mufiied  boom  of  the  gangsa  echoed  across 
the  deep  mountain  valley.  It  struck  insistent 
blows  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  evening.  And  the  peace 
that  lay  upon  the  village  of  Barlig  stirred  uneasily  as  the 
warriors,  spear  and  shield  in  hand,  slipped  down  the  hut 
ladders  and  hurried  to  the  Council  House. 


Klong!  Klong! 

The  narrow  tree-trunk  spanning  the  river  creaked  as 
Kalatong  quickened  his  step  and  his  left  hand  tightened  its 
grasp  on  the  heavy  log  of  firewood  upon  his  shoulder.  It 
was  larger  than  those  carried  by  other  youths.  But  that 
was  Kalatong's  way.  And  he  bore  the  burden  easily. 
The  firm  muscles  rippled  on  the  bronzen  skin  as  he  strode 
across  the  log  bridge  with  proud,  confident  foot.  Seen 
from  the  pool  below,  his  lithe  figure  was  silhouetted  sharply 
against  the  horizon,  his  feet  stepping,  as  it  were,  right  on 
the  mountain  tops  beyond,  the  pronged  spear  in  his  right 
hand  stabbing  the  white  clouds. 

As  he  started  to  descend  the  stone  path  by  the  river  bank 
leading  to  his  hut,  he  met  the  old  priest  Futad,  his  friend 
and  counsellor. 

He  stopped  and  demanded,  "Why  do  they  beat  the 
gangsa?" 

Futad  plucked  at  his  thin  wisps  of  grey  beard  as  he  re- 
plied. "The  Ipanol  are  coming!" 

Kalatong  was  surprised.  "What!  Do  they  come  for 
another  tax  of  rice?" 

"No.  The  white  man  is  on  the  warpath!" 

"Why  do  they  come  to  fight  us?" 

Futad's  voice  was  grave.  "Ligay  and  Balipangan  took 
two  heads,  men  of  Talubin.  We  danced  at  the  Head- 
Feast.  The  warriors  of  Talubin  wish  to  take  vengeance 
for  Those  Who  Have  Gone  Before.  But  they  fear  to  come 
here  alone.  They  went  to  the  Ipanol  at  Bontok.  To- 
morrow the  white  chief  comes  to  punish  us." 

Kalatong's  eyes  sparkled.  "Ah!  To-morrow  I  shall  kill 
an  Ipanol.     My  first  head  will  be  the  head  of  a  white  man!" 

The  shrewd  eyes  of  the  old  priest  twinkled  a  little  at  the 
impetuous  youth.  But  in  them  too  was  understanding. 
And  he  looked  with  affection  upon  the  tall  strong  figure 
before  him,  upon  the  long  face  of  confident  power  and  the 
deep  brown  eyes  of  unusual  brilliance.  The  dominant 
nose  was  straighter  and  more  finely  moulded  than  the  usual 
broad  one  of  the  Barligs.  Striking  too  were  the  slightly 
prominent  jaw  and  the  high  cheekbones. 

For  Kalatong  was  of  both  Bontok  and  Ifugao  blood. 
His  father  Lainglimon  was  Barlig  born,  and  the  people 
of  Barlig  village  were  a  clan  of  the  Bontok  tribe.  From 
Lainglimon  he  derived  his  stalwart  build  and  bold  initiative. 
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But  his  mother  Tonud  came  from  the  Ifugao  village  of 
Kambulo,  the  other  side  of  Mount  Amuyao.  From  her  he 
drew  a  mystic  Ifugao  strain,  a  touch  of  imaginative  insight 
which  was  already  beginning  to  show  itself  in  flashes  of 
intuition  puzzling  to  his  companions  with  the  simple, 
straightforward  minds  of  the  practical  Bontok.  This 
quick  intuition  set  him  apart — not  as  one  outside  the  group 
of  younger  Barlig  warriors,  but  as  a  leader  within  it. 

The  old  priest,  however,  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"Do  not  think  so  quickly,  Kalatong.  The  best  warrior 
does  not  always  jump  first  into  the  fight.  You  have  been 
a  leader  of  the  boys.  You  have  led  them  to  victory  in  the 
battle  of  stones.  But  it  is  different  to  fight  with  the  white 
men.  They  have  guns  that  kill  from  far  off  with  thunder 
and  smoke." 

Kalatong  broke  in  impatiently. 

"Yes.     But  we  shall  fight  them?" 

"The  messenger  said  the  Ipanol  are  few,"  answered  Futad. 
"But  we  must  consult  the  omens.  We  must  first  see  what 
is  the  will  of  the  gods." 

So  that  night  Kalatong  watched  the  firelight  gleam  on 
the  wrinkled  faces  of  the  priests  and  the  bowl  of  blood 
before  them  as  they  sacrificed  a  chicken  to  the  gods  of  the 
Sky  World.  And  he  thrilled  with  awe  as  they  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  unseen  forces  which  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides,  forces  of  good  and  evil,  of  life  and  death. 

For  he  knew  that  behind  the  visible  world  moved  the 
invisible  one.  The  gods  and  the  anitos — the  spirits  of 
the  departed — were  beside  him  night  and  day,  ready  to 
push  him  off  the  mountain  trail  or  visit  him  with  sickness, 
ready  to  save  the  harvest  from  drought  or  his  life  from  his 
enemies.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  multiplex  spirit  world 
that  moved  in  mystery  and  omened  adumbrations  of  evil. 
The  appeals  of  magic  must  mitigate  the  harsh  severities 
of  an  Earth  World  where  the  very  means  of  life  must  be 
wrested  from  the  stern  mountain  sides  by  unremitting  toil 
and  every  village  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  with 
its  neighbours. 

Village  and  rice-terraces  and  camore-patches  and  people 
— they  all  joined  to  make  a  symphony  of  simplicity.  They 
dwelt  together  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  in  an  order 
of  their  own,  elemental  and  lucid  as  the  soaring  peaks 
about  them.  Yet  they  had  created  a  complexity  of  ideas 
and  feelings  which  expressed  itself  in  countless  words  and 
gestures  of  ritual.  Like  their  rice-terraces,  the  beliefs  of 
the  Barligs  were  simple  in  essence  yet  strangely  and  wond- 
rously  shaped,  varied  with  the  richness  of  an  ancient  culture 
and  thousands  of  years  of  laborious  building. 
~~  Closely  bound  too  were  both  terraces  and  culture.  If 
one  stone  in  the  terrace  wall  tumbled  out,  the  wall  might 
collapse,  the  water  escape,  and  the  rice  be  ruined.  So  the 
breaking  of  one  taboo  or  the  defiance  of  a  single  omen  from 
bird  or  gall-sack  might  anger  the  unseen  but  all-powerful 
spirit  world,  the  gods  or  anitos  might  exact  the  final  pe- 
nalty, and  the  village  see  one  more  victim  in  the  death- 
chair. 

And  ever  behind  the  village,  high  above  the  other  moun- 
tains, rose  Mount  Amuyao,  where  dwelt  the  great  god  Lu- 
mawig,  creator  of  men.  Now  in  the  firelight  by  the  sacri- 
fice the  priests  turned  to  the  sacred  mount,  the  Fearful 
Place,  where  it  rose  in  majesty  until  its  summit  was  lost 


in  floating  clouds  of  mystery  and  awe.  They  invoked  the 
name  of  Lumawig,  calling  upon  him  to  come  down  and 
eat  their  gift,  the  spirit  of  the  chicken. 

They  called  too  upon  Manahaut  the  Deceiver,  He  Who 
Leads  to  Death  by  Violence.  They  besought  him  to  make 
them  brave  so  that  they  might  conquer  the  Ipanol  and 
warriors  of  Talubin.  For  the  gall-sack  had  been  found 
normal  and  full.     The  omen  was  good. 

Thus  the  following  morning  it  was  with  the  confidence 
that  the  gods  were  with  them  that  the  warriors  of  Barlig 
took  the  war  trail.  Half-way  to  Talubin  rose  Mount  Polis. 
At  the  crest  the  trail  was  narrow  and  dangerous,  the  moun- 
tain side  falling  some  three  hundred  feet  sheer  below,  except 
where  a  ridge  ran  up  from  the  forest.  Where  the  path 
turned  a  sharp  corner,  a  group  of  rocks  jutted  out,  making 
a  natural  barricade.  And  rocks  ran  right  along  this  part 
of  the  trail  just  above  it.  It  was  the  ideal  place  for  an 
ambush.  Here  the  Barligs,  behind  the  rocks,  piled  up 
boulders  and  stones  for  missiles.  Then,  spear  and  shield 
at  hand,  battle-axe  in  girdle,  they  waited  for  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  Ipanol. 

Kalatong  was  on  the  rear  flank  amongst  the  other  youths, 
while  the  tried  warriors  held  the  center  and  front  flank 
towards  Talubin.  His  thoughts  were  racing  within  him 
as  he  yearned  for  the  time  to  prove  his  prowess  as  a  man. 

Wadaak  malengag  ya  abofigas.  To  have  bravery 
and  strength.  Those  were  the  two  things  for  which  a  man 
must  strive,  for  which  he  was  born.  But  he  was  not  con- 
tent with  these.  He  could  not  put  his  desires  into  words, 
but  he  felt  dimly,  though  none  the  less  strongly,  that  he  was 
to  have  more.  To  be  brave  was  easy — a  common  thing 
as  natural  to  a  man  as  the  growth  of  the  fruithead  to  the 
rice.  Some  measure  of  strength,  too,  was  vouchsafed  to 
every  warrior.  But  he  wanted  to  show  a  bravery  that  no 
one  else  thought  of  showing,  an  audacity  that  won  by  the 
amazement  of  its  undreamed-of  daring.  To  be  so  strong 
that  he  was  the  strongest  of  all,  so  that  he  could  walk  in- 
stinctively to  the  front  of  men  as  if  by  a  god-given  right. 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  men  until  the  foe  blenched  and  the 
follower  obeyed  the  command  of  a  glance,  obeyed  because 
of  a  superior  power  deep  within  the  spirit  of  the  commander. 

He  knew  that  such  gifts  were  rare,  given  by  the  gods 
only  to  a  chosen  few.  Yet  calm  and  deep  within  him,  like 
the  cool,  deep  strength  of  a  mountain  stream,  flowed  the 
feeling  that  these  great  powers  would  be  his. 

Flushed  with  these  dreams  of  his  leadership  to  come,  he 
anticipated  their  fulfilment.  His  hand  clenched  on  the 
handle  of  his  sharp,  shining  battle-axe.  He  even  glanced 
with  a  touch  of  disdain  upon  the  youth  beside  him,  his 
rival  in  the  boys'  games. 

The  squat,  broad-shouldered  Chalwason  caught  the 
glance  and  returned  it  with  an  answering  flash  of  the  eyes 
and  a  taunt. 

"You  look  proud,  Kalatong.  But  wait  till  we  have 
fought  the  Ipanol !  Then  you  will  still  be  like  your  grand- 
father whose  name  you  bear.  He  took  no  heads  to  hang 
in  the  Council  House!" 

Kalatong's  eyes  narrowed. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  your  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
stones,  Chalwason!  And  to-night  you  shall  look  again  with 
envy  upon  the  head  that  I  shall  take!" 

Chalwason  was  about  to  answer  angrily  when  a  move- 
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ment  stirred  the  warriors  in  the  center.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  farther  up  where  the  first  warriors  waited.  But  the 
youths  could  not  see  these. 

A  moment  later  Kalatong's  friend,  Maslang,  joined  them. 

"The  white  men  are  coming  !"  he  whispered  excitedly. 
"Two  men  of  Talubin  came  round  the  corner.  Your  father 
killed  one,  Kalatong.  Songchai  took  the  head  of  the  other. 
They  were  killed  quickly  in  silence. " 

"They  were  alone?"  asked  Kalatong,  as  his  eyes  shone 
with  pride  in  his  valiant  father. 

"Yes.     But  the  Ipanol  will  come  soon!" 

The  line  of  warriors  were  already  placing  boulders  and 
seizing  stones  for  the  attack. 

But  they  had  to  wait.     For  the  Spaniards  were  delayed. 

The  Comandante  from  Bontok,  Don  Carlos  Sebastian 
Roquez  y  Montevilla,  had  been  displeased.  His  cargador, 
a  Bontok  native,  had  carried  his  heavy  burden  up  the  steep 
slopes  of  Mount  Polis,  slippery  with  pine  needles.  Towards 
the  top  he  stumbled  and  fell.  Don  Carlos  had  been  dream- 
ing blissfully  of  the  beautiful  senoritas  of  his  beloved  Bar- 
celona and  wondering  when  he  was  to  see  them  again, 
when  he  was  suddenly  flung  forward  on  the  trail.  It  was 
a   rude   awakening. 

He  rose  blazing  with  wrath. 

"Nombre  de  Dios!  You  clumsy  dog!" 

His  hand  went  to  his  holster.  But  a  shot  might  mean 
their  betrayal  to  the  enemy.  He  swung  round  to  a  young 
man   beside   him. 

"Pedro,  kill  this  dog  of  an  infiel — quickly  but  without 
noise ! 

The  youth  nodded  impassively. 

"Si,   Senor." 

And  as  the  Bontok  rose  to  his  feet,  the  sharp  bolo  de- 
scended.    Pedro  kicked  the  body  to  the  side  of  the  trail. 

"JSien/"  grunted  the  Comandante,  somewhat  appeas- 
ed. "It  is  bad  enough  to  live  in  this  land  of  barbarous 
infidels  where  one  can  not  even  get  a  good  bottle  of  Madeira 
without  having  one's  neck  broken  by  a  cargador!" 

And,  summoning  another  carrier,  he  rode  on  again. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Guardia  Civil  were  weary  from  climb- 
ing the  steep  mountains.  They  had  no  sympathy  to  waste 
for  a  dead  native.  But  the  other  men  from  Bontok  cast 
sullen  looks  of  hate  at  Don  Carlos  and  the  slayer. 

Pedro  Puchilin,  the  interpreter,  smiled  a  little  grimly  as 
he  caught  one  of  these  looks.  He  was  a  powerfully  built 
youth,  fairer  than  the  natives  around  him  but  darker  than 
the  Spanish  soldiers.  For  he  was  a  mestizo,  his  mother  an 
Ifugao  woman,  his  father  evidently  Spanish.  Many, 
indeed,  had  remarked  on  the 
resemblance  in  black  eyes 
and  hooked  nose  between 
Pedro  and  the  Comandante. 
At  the  Mission  School  in  Bon- 
tok he  had  learned  Spanish, 
though  good  Father  Lopez 
had  despaired  of  ever  making 
him  a  Christian.  Since  he 
also  knew  the  Bontok  and 
Ifugao  dialects,  Don  Carlos 
used  him  as  an  interpreter. 

The  Spaniard  treated    him 
sometimes     with    familiarity, 


but  at  other  times  ignored  him.  Perhaps  it  was  this  treat- 
ment and  his  equivocal  position,  belonging  to  neither  white 
nor  native,  that  made  him  a  pure  individualist,  strong, 
cunning,  ruthless  in  securing  anything  he  desired. 

The  soldiers  did  not  like  Pedro  Puchilin,  but  they  were 
afraid  of  htm.  In  the  Cuartel  they  looked  at  him  distrust- 
fully and  shrunk  back  as  he  smiled  faintly  at  their  looks, 
his  black  eyes  shifting  from  side  to  side  in  a  disquieting 
manner,  then  staring  boldly  with  a  smouldering  lustre  in 
their  depths,  a  smouldering  that  gave  more  than  a  hint  of 
flame  behind.  Upon  the  weaker  soldiers  and  the  natives 
he  gratified  a  growing  lust  for  power,  so  that  they  hated 
and  feared  him  equally. 

It  was  Pedro  who  suggested  that  they  had  better  wait  a 
little  while  just  near  the  crest  and  send  more  scouts  ahead 
in  case  of  a  surprise  attack. 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  Comandante  sharply,  still  ruffled 
from  his  ignominious  fall.  "We  have  two  scouts  ahead 
already.  There  is  little  danger  from  these  Barligs.  They 
do  not  know  of  our  expedition." 

"They  are  sure  to  have  heard  of  our  coming.  I  think," 
hazarded  the  interpreter.  "News  travels  quickly  amongst 
them." 

"Then  they  are  probably  in  flight,  hiding  in  the  hills!" 
returned  Don  Carlos.  "We  shall  have  no  trouble  in  pun- 
ishing these  infieles.  I  will  teach  them  not  to  take  any 
more  heads!" 

Completely  unsuspecting,  then,  the  foremost  soldiers 
with  Don  Carlos  and  Pedro  rounded  the  ambushed  corner. 
As  the  last  soldiers  rounded  the  corner,  the  Barlig  war- 
riors opened  their  attack  with  a  fusillade  of  stones.  They 
rolled  down  the  heavy  boulders.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
were  knocked  over  the  edge  of  the  narrow  trail  to  go  hurt- 
ling down  the  rocks.  Others  were  wounded.  It  was  im- 
possible to  aim  in  the  midst  of  such  a  bombardment.  It 
was  equally  impossible  to  charge  up  the  steep  rocky  moun- 
tain side.     In  a  second  all  was  dismay  and  confusion. 

They  tried  to  retreat.  But  they  were  struck  down  by 
showers  of  spears.  And  after  the  spears  came  the  shouting, 
yelling  horde  of  Barlig  warriors,  keen  to  avenge  injuries  and 
insults  suffered  at  Spanish  hands,  intent  on  taking  heads. 
They  streamed  down  from  the  barricade.  They  leapt  over 
the  rocks  upon  the  soldiers  and  the  Talubin  warriors,  shield 
in  left  hand,  spear  in  right.  Soon  the  battle-axes  were 
drawn  and  came  into  deadly  play  in  fierce  hand-to-hand 
encounters  all  along  the  narrow  trail. 

The  cargador  of  the  Comandante  was  well  ahead  when 
the  stones  began.     To  turn  round  was  to  run  into  danger. 

Before  his  rider  could  stop 
him,  he  raced  ahead  down  the 
trail,  towards  the  ridge  where 
lay  the  rear  flank  of  the 
ambush. 

A  stone  caught  him  in  the 
side.  He  fell,  sending  Don 
Carlos  sprawling  on  the  trail 
not  far  below  the  spot  where 
the  youths  were  stationed. 

Kalatong  leapt    down    to- 
wards the  trail.  Another  raced 
down   the  slope   beside   him. 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  Candidate 


By  Amadeo 
Illustrated  by 

IT  was  one  market  day  in  April,  before  the  elections. 
Mang  Sixto,  aged  fifty-seven,  came  limping  to  town 
from  the  distant  barrio  where  he  lived  with  a  son.  He 
wore  a  cheap  white  camisa  de  chino;  was  wet  with  the 
copious  sweat  that  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  had  drawn 
from  his  decrepit  body.  He  carried  in  his  gnarled  hand 
a  stout,  scarred  cane  which  had  evidently  been  of  great 
help  to  him  as  he  wearily  plodded  along.  Dust  clung 
lightly  to  him,  whitening  to  a  certain  extent,  his  unshod 
brown  feet. 

He  stopped  to  rest  in  the  cool  shade  of  one  of  the  huge 
acacia  trees  which  lined  the  graveled  street  in  front  of  the 
unpretentious  municipal  building.  Taking  off  his  worn 
silag  hat,  he  fanned  himself  as  he  leaned  upon  his  cane. 
Once  he  stooped  to  shake  off  the  dust  that  adhered  to  his 
trousers. 

A  man  of  middle  age,  and  younger  than  himself,  Mang 
Sixto  surmised,  sauntered  confidently  toward  him.  He 
wore  a  new,  greyish  felt  hat  tipped  slightly  to  one  side. 
His  camisa  de  chino  was  made  of  hagonoy  cloth  and  his 
cream-colored  trousers  were  of  wool.  He  also  had  on,  for 
no  apparently  reason,  a  costly  pair  of  ungraded,  black- 
rimmed  eyeglasses,  and  as  he  walked,  he  twirled  a  shining 
silver-headed  cane. 


R.    D  AC  AN  AY 

I.    L.   Miranda 

The  man  halted  before  Mang  Sixto  and  familiarly  placed 
a  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulders. 

"Where  did  you  come  from,  ama?"  he  asked. 

"From  the  barrio,"  the  old  man  replied  meekly. 

"You  are  going  to  the  tienda,  I  suppose." 

"Yes.  But  I  have  come  here  primarily  to  settle  a 
matter  with  Mang  Tinong." 

"What  Tinong?" 

"The  barber." 

"So  you  are  going  that  way,"  said  the  man.  "Let's 
go  then.     I  am  going  that  way  too." 

They  walked  together  for  some  minutes.  Not  much 
was  said  between  them,  but  upon  reaching  a  large  two-story 
house,  they  stopped  as  by  common  accord. 

"This  is  my  house",  the  younger  man  said.  "Come 
in  for  a  while,  ama" 

Mang  Sixto  entered  only  after  several  minutes  spent  in 
modest  refusals  on  his  part  and  diplomatic  coaxings  by  his 
solicitous  host. 

He  was  well  entertained.  A  glass  of  mildly  tempered 
native  wine  was  pressed  upon  him  which  he  drank  in  one 
great  gulp.  But  when  he  was  asked  to  dine,  he  offered 
many  excuses, — that  he  was  not  hungry,  that  it  was  not 


HE  WALKED  WITH  AN  UNMISTAKABLE  AIR  OF  PRIDE 
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customary  for  him  to  eat  when  he  still  had  such  a  long 
walk  before  him,  and  that  it  would  indeed  be  detrimental 
to  his  health.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  was  able 
to  persist  in  his  refusal  as  the  master  of  the  house  was 
insistent. 

Later  Mang  Sixto  said,  "I  really  must  go.  It  is  getting 
late  and  I  have  many  things  to  do." 

"All  right,  ama,"  said  his  host.  "If  you  can't  stay 
a  little  longer.  .  .  ." 

He  proffered  a  hand  which  the  old  man  grasped  eagerly. 

"Do  you  know  me,  ama?"  he  continued  while  their 
hands  were  locked  in  a  familiar  grip. 

"Very  well,,,  the  older  man  answered.  "I  know  you 
quite  well.,, 

"Thank  you!  I  hope  you  won't  forget.  .  ." 

"Of  course,  not,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 


IT  was  a  day  in  June,  after  the  elections.  Mang  Sixto 
came  limping  to  town  that  day,  wearing  the  self-same 
cheap-looking  silag  hat,  and  carrying  the  self-same 
cane.  The  road  from  the  barrio  to  the  town  was  very 
muddy,  and  the  soft  qlay  clung  tenaciously  to  his  bare  feet 
and  between  his  flat,  spatulate  toes. 

Only  one  other  man  was  walking  along  the  same  road. 
He  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  wore  a  new, 
greyish  felt  hat  and  had  on  black-rimmed  eyeglasses.  He 
twirled  a  silver-headed  cane,  and  walked  with  an  unmis- 
takable air  of  pride. 

"Here  is  the  newly-elected  presidente"  Mang  Sixto 
thought. 

They  met. 

"Good  morning,  apo"  Mang  Sixto  said,  raising  a  gnarled 
hand  in  a  painful  effort  at  a  salute. 

The  younger  man  walked  straight  ahead  without  re- 
turning or  even  acknowledging  the  greeting  of  the  old  man 
in   the  cheap-looking  hat. 


Hunting  With  The  Wild  Tribes  of  Luzon 


By  Major  Wilfrid  Turnbull 

TO  those  who  enjoy  an  outdoor  life  and  are  willing  to 
temporarily  forego  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
civilization  and  to  live  much  the  life  of  their  hosts, 
hunting  with  the  wild  tribes  of  Luzon  will  be  found  an  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable  experience.  It  is  real  sport  for 
the  amateur  Nimrod,  the  quarry,  in  his  case,  having  by 
far  the  larger  percentage  of  chance  in  its  favor.  An  outing 
with  these  people  affords  rather  strenuous  exercise,  some 
little  excitement  and  danger,  and  a  wonderful  insight  into 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  human  and  other  denizens  of  the 
wilds.  Furthermore,  the  hunter  is  brought  into  direct 
competition  with  the  savage  on  the  latter's  own  ground, 
especially  as  regards  ability  to  get  through  the  brush  with- 
out being  hung  up  on  every  rattan  tekamona1  or  delayed 
by  usef  2  thickets  and  other  impedimenta  of  the  jungle;  and 
to  do  this  with  reasonable  celerity  and  so  quietly  as  not  to 
frighten  all  the  game  out  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  Suc- 
cess depends  more  on  this  than  on  anything  else.  This 
kind  of  sport  has  its  decided  discomforts  as  compared  to 
grouse  shooting  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  or  even  to  hunting 
mountain  sheep  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
way  is  rough  and  full  of  unpleasant  surprises  for  the  un- 
initiated. 

CLOTHING    TO    WEAR 

The  higher  the  civilization  of  the  MALE — genus  homo — 
the  more  clothing  he  wears  and  the  less  he  shines  in  com- 
parison with  his  wild  brothers  and  sisters  to  whom  he  is 
the  source  of  some  disgust,  a  little  pity,  and  much  amuse- 
ment— aii  undisguised.  The  accounts  of  two  American 
professional  men  who  had  to  be  coaxed  and  finally  carried 
over  places  any  child  of  the  wilds  would  have  negotiated 
without  hesitation,  and  of  one  Filipino  judge  who  insisted 
upon  being  carried  on  a  trail  where  pony-transportation 
would  have  been  both  safer  and  easier,  have  undergone 
the  embellishment  and  exaggeration  of  one  generation, 
and  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  unwritten 
history  of  the  tribes.     The  writer,  after  years  spent  in  the 


wilds,  has  often  been  shamed  into  going  where  he  was 
afraid  to  and,  on  occasions,  has  made  some  lame  excuse 
for  not  doing  so.  He  also  is  assured  of  a  nook  in  the  tribal 
Halls  of  Fame  for  like  reasons.  However,  if  the  civiliza do 
will  get  down  to  light  canvas  shoes,  B.  V.  D's.  (their  equi- 
valent or  less),  hunting  with  the  savage  will  be  found  much 
easier  and  more  enjoyable  as,  with  a  minimum  of  clothing, 
it  is  possible  to  go  where  it  would  be  quite  impracticable 
if  fully  dressed,  and  to  get  through  with  fewer  scratches. 


WEAPONS   TO   TAKE 

Most  of  the  deer  and  practically  all  the  wild  pigs  are 
killed  in  the  forest;  wild  carabao  are  generally  taken  on  the 
edge  of  just  outside,  so  there  is  little  need  of  a  rifle.  A 
shotgun  and  an  automatic  pistol  of  large  calibre  have  been 
found  quite  satisfactory;  with  a  change  of  ammunition 
to  smaller  shot  or  to  a  bala  sola,  the  former  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  adaptability  to  shooting  birds  and  carabao;  the 
latter  that  of  portability  in  the  brush,  and  to  be  preferred 
when  hunting  pigs  with  dogs.  A  sharp  and  pointed  bolo 
is  not  only  useful  in  giving  the  cdup  de  grace  to  a  wounded 
animal  but  may  save  the  hunter  from  being  badly  mangled 
by  an  infuriated  wild  boar  or  gored  by  a  pain-crazed  buck 
in  places  where  flight  is  impossible.  It  is  handy  for  cutting 
one's  way  in  the  jungle,  and  has  many  other  uses. 

Hunting  usually  takes  place  before  breakfast  for  two 
important  reasons;  the  first  being  that  the  larder  is  empty, 
the  savage  seldom  having  anything  left  over  from  the 
previotte  night;  the  second  is  that,  as  the  heat  of  the  day 
increases,  the  game  goes  farther  back  into  the  jungle,  where 
it  is  cooler.  Should  there  have  been  no  "kill"  by  mid- 
afternoon  the  hunters  go  home  in  the  hope  that  the  women 
have  provided  enough  roots  to  fill  the  aching  void  in  their 
innards.  If,  as  sometimes  happens  especially  with  the 
Dumagats,  the  ladies  have  been  otherwise  occupied  or 
unwilling  to  dig  down  three  or  four  feet  into  the  earth 
everyone  is  out  of  luck  and,  after  a  chew  of  betel  nut,  re- 
tires for  the  night  to  dream  of  roast  pig  on  the  morrow  m 
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A  meal  with  these  people  is  not  complete  without  meat  or 
fish  no  matter  how  much  or  what  else  there  may  be,  which 
they  regard  more  as  "filling"  than  as  real  food. 

WEAPONS    OF   THE    WILD   TRIBES 

The  methods  used  by  the  several  tribes  are  fundamentally 
the  same,  any  difference  in  operation  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  hunting  ground  and  the  arms  to  which  the 
various  people  are  accustomed.  Obviously,  game  in  dense 
jungle  and  that  in  open  prairie  can  not  be  approached  in 
the  same  manner.  Hunters  of  the  Mountain  Province 
use  spears;  the  Aetas  paint  the  points  of  their  arrows  with 
poison;  the  Ilongots  are  equally  proficient  with  bows  or 
spears;  the  Dumagats  rely  upon  unpoisoned  arrows.  This 
article  will  refer  more  especially  to  the  three  semi-nomadic 
tribes  of  the  Aetas,  Ilongots,  and  Dumagats  with  which 
the  writer  is  most  familiar.  Moreover,  all  the' other 
non-Christians  have  domesticated  animals  and  are  not 
dependent  upon  hunting  for  food.  The  various  methods 
to  be  described  are  not  all  peculiar  to  the  wild  man.  Lo- 
cation permitting,  some  of  the  Christian  Filipinos  hunt 
in  like  manner,  a  few  even  become  fairly  proficient  with 
bow  and  arrow,  but  the  savage  is  a  past-master  in  wood 
craft  and  of  his  weapon.  Furthermore,  his  life  depending 
upon  efficiency  with  bow  or  spear,  he  is  more  assiduous  in 
the  exercises  preliminary  to  and  in  target  practice  than  is 
the  professional  soldier.  A  powerfully  built  outsider  makes 
a  sorry  spectacle  when  trying  to  bend  the  heavy  bow  of  a 
diminutive  wild  man,  and  the  latter  himself  has  to  keep  in 
condition  or  he  can  not  give  the  steady  pull  and  "hold  it" 
while  aiming. 

HUNTING  AS  A  SERIOUS  UNDERTAKING 

Hunting  is  not  sport  to  these  people.  Except  for  head- 
hunting, it  is  their  only  serious  undertaking  and  it  is  also 
their  principal  means  of  existence.  The  Ilongot  is  the  only 
producer  but  he,  even  when  favored  with  plural  wives  and 
an  exceptionally  good  harvest,  does  not  realize  enough 
from  his  clearing  for  subsistence.  What  roots,  fruit,  honey, 
and  other  products  of  the  forest  the  non-producing  tribes 
can  gather  will  not  sustain  life  the  year  around,  for  the 
harvests  are  seasonal  and  separated  by  lean  periods;  these 
harvests,  including  that  of  honey  are,  moreover,  almost 
as  dependent  upon  the  weather  as  are  the  crops  of  a  farmer. 
This  dependency  on  hunting  is  well  illustrated  with  the 
advent  of  Christian  settlements  on  any  of  the  hunting 
grounds.  The  game  leaves  promptly  and  the  savage  has 
the  choice  of  following  his  food  supply  or  of  becoming  a 
parasite  on  the  new  settlers.  The  little  game  he  may  be 
able  to  kill  will  be  taken  by  his  new  neighbors  in  exchange 
for  that  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  savage— "booze", 
and  he  rapidly  degenerates  into  a  miserable  apology  for  man 
or  animal.  However,  left  alone  in  his  own  country,  with 
what  he  produces  or  gathers,  plus  the  game  bagged,  the 
wild  man  is  well  fed— far  better  than  is  the  Filipino  rao.1 
Were  this  not  the  case  these  roving  and  non-producing 
tribes  would  have  died  off  long  ago  if  only  from  malaria, 
for  their  mode  of  life  with  its  exposure  and  disregard  for 
all  rules  of  hygiene,  can  hardly  be  conducive  to  good  health 
and  longevity.  Their  presence  with  us  to-day  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  ascribed  to  resistance  built  up  on  good  food, 
$n  abundance  of  oxygen,  and  to  the  absence  of  doctors  of 
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medicine  in  active  practice.  The  tribal  medicine  men  col- 
lect their  very  reasonable-considering-results  honorario 
in  advance;  do  not  require  X  ray  or  other  laboratory  tests; 
prescribe  no  drugs;  give  no  advice;  and,  as  the  patient 
recovers  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  is  a  pleasing  absence 
of  hard  feeling  on  either  side.  Realizing  this  dependence 
upon  meat  for  food — and  incidentally  in  preparation  for 
head-hunting — the  male  is  early  taught  the  use  of  the  tribal 
arms  and  when  able  to  toddle  accompanies  his  father  or 
brothers  on  the  daily  hunt,  becoming  forest-wise  and  a  pro- 
ficient hunter  long  before  he  can  bend  a  hunting  bow  or 
hurl  a  spear.  Time  and  again  the  writer  has  had  a  child 
as  guide  who,  following  him  on  the  wild  man's  invisible 
trails,  would  keep  up  a  confusing  and  embarrassing  flow 
of  orders  as  to  direction  and  comments  upon  the  stupidity 
of  the  binyagan* — in  order  to  avoid  which,  and  in  spite 
of  the  risk  of  missing  game  or  of  shooting  the  guide,  he  was 
eventually  always  sent  ahead. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  WILD  MAN 

As  a  hunter,  the  savage  has   one   unsurmountable   ad- 
vantage over  the  civilized  man  in  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
olfactory  apparatus   which   allows   the  recognition  of  the 
kind  of  animal  and  even  of  the  sex  at  quite  a  distance. 
Other  advantages  are  inherited  and  acquired  woodcraft, 
his  color,  and  the  absence  of  clothing.     There  appears  to 
be  no  real  superiority  in  sight,  hearing,  or  sense  of  touch. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  older  people  have  poor  eye-sight  but 
this  is  probably  due  to  tracoma  which  is  fairly  prevalent. 
However,  from  habit  and  use,  his  sense  of  sight  is  of  greater 
practical  value  for,  although  he  can  not  see  farther  than 
other  people,  he  unconsciously  notes  trivial  things  in  the 
forest  and  follows  trails  which  are  not  visible  to  others  until 
carefully  pointed  out.     His  power  of  endurance  to  fatig*  e 
and  ability  to  go  without  food  are  overestimated  and  are, 
it  is  believed,  no  greater  than  in   the  civilized  man.     He 
eats  only  when  hungry  and,  not  having  any  regular  meal 
hours,  does  not,  like  others,  eat  because  it  is  time  to  do  so. 
He  becomes  tired  inversely  in  proportion  to  his  intake  of 
food  and  although  he  misses  several  meals  with  less  dis- 
comfort than  other  people  whose  stomachs  are  meal-hour 
clocks,  when  it  comes  to  being  without  food  for  several  days 
at  a  stretch  he  shows  no  superiority.     His  sense  of  direction 
or  location  is  vastly  superior  but  not  infallible  and,  being 
aware  of  this,  he  avoids  certain  sections  of  country;  one 
such  is  recalled — a  flat  covered  with  a  rather  low  growth 
of  scrub  timber,  all  of  the  same  kind  and  nearly  so  in  size, 
just  high  enough  to  cut  off  a  view  of  the  mountains  and 
without  streams.     Several  women  had  been  lost  there  and 
the  section  was  taboo,  for  the  woman  is  a  better  woodsman 
than  the  man.     The  following  instance  tends  to  prove  this: 
It  being  wished  to  ascertain  the  approximate  amount  of 
certain  timber  procurable  in  the  locality,  enquiries  were 
made  among  the  men.     Most  of  them  said  that  they  did 
not  know,  others  that  there  was  adu  (much  or  many), 
but  as  adu  with  them  may  mean  only  three,  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory.     Finally  the  woman  who  hunted  the  dogs 


1     "Just  wait!"  Name  given  to  fishhook-like  end. 

»     A  bamboo  growing  like  a  vine  and  forming  a  dense  mat. 

3  Peasant. 

4  Baptized  or  Christian. 

{Continued  on  page  51) 


Old  Marriage  Customs  in  the  Philippines 

By  L.  Gonzalez  Liquete 
Translated  from  the  Original  Spanish  by  Leo  Fischer 

WITH  reference  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  nat- 
ives of  the  Philippines  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  first  established  themselves  here,  that 
is,  during  the  indeterminate  period  which  historians  call  the 
Conquista,  there  is  the  well-known  report  of  Fr.  Juan  de 
Plasencia  (1589),  concerning  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
which  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera  says: 

"A  year  after  (the  uprising  of  the  natives  caused  by  the  abuses  of  the 
encomenderos),  in  1584,  there  came  to  Manila  the  newly-created 
Audiencia  with  its  president,  oidor  Dr.  Don  Santiago  de  Vera,  who 
was  by  law  entitled  to  act  as  Governor-General  of  the  Archipelago. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country,  by  the 
injustices  that  were  being  committed  everywhere,  and  the  violence  to 
which  the  oppressed  were  constrained  to  resort  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves, especially  when,  in  1585,  the  Tagalos  and  Pampangos  joined 
forces  in  rising  against  the  government.  The  prudent  magistrate 
realized  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in  order  to  govern  with  justice  was  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  which  he  had  been  called  to  govern,  and  it  was  then  that, 
being  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  qualities  of  Fr.  Juan  de  Plasencia, 
he  wrote  to  the  latter  a  communication  asking  him  to  inform  him  re- 
garding the  social  and  political  organization  of  the  Tagalos."  * 

It  was,  of  course,  not  the  only  nor  even  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  request  thus  made  by  the  Governor,  of  the  Franciscan 
missionary  of  the  Tagalog  region,  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
colonization  existing  at  that  time.  The  work  of  codification 
mentioned  was  required  by  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
unwritten  or  customary  law  of  the  natives  in  order  that  the 
new  officers  of  the  judiciary  might  be  able  to  administer 
justice  in  accordance  with  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
people  in  the  absence  of  written  legislation,  and  to  decide 
litigations  among  them  in  accordance  with  their  traditions. 
It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  government  desired  [the 
social  and  political  evolution  of  the  Filipinos  to  take  place 
without  violence  or  pressure,  as  it  were,  insensibly.  Father 
Plasencia  himself,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Vera,  dispels  all  doubts  on  this  point  when  he  says: 

"I  collected  Indians  from  different  districts — old  men,  and  those  of 
most  capacity,  all  known  to  me;  and  from  them  I  obtained  the  simple 
truth,  after  weeding  out  much  foolishness,  in  regard  to  their  govern- 
ment, administration  of  justice,  inheritances,  slaves  and  dowries." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  explanation  that  might  induce 
one  to  believe  that  the  information  was  requested  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  of  administering  justice  to  the 
natives  and  deciding  their  litigations,  which  were  no  doubt 
lengthy,  expensive,  and  intricate,  in  addition  to  being 
founded  on  assailable  arguments,  all  of  which  resulted  in 
violent  dissensions  between  communities,  families,  and 
individuals,  in  accordance  with  custom  and  tradition. 

On  this  point,  Father  Plasencia  gives  the  following  in- 
formation : 


Pardo  de  Tavera  says  concerning  this  particular: 

"All  peoples  of  the  Malay  race  governed  themselves,  and  some  still 
do  so  to-day,  by  adaty  which  means  literally  custom  or  usage.  The 
adat  laws  were  not  written,  but  were  passed  on  as  a  tradition  from 
father  to  son,  and  it  was  mostly  the  elders,  as  being  the  most  experienced, 
who  decided  litigations.  When  they  pronounced  their  decisions,  they 
did  not  say:  'So  the  law  commands,'  but  'Such  is  the  custom,'  which  in 
Tagalog  is  ugali." 

As  regards  the  customs  and  usages  governing  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  here  is  what  Father  Plasencia  has  to 
say: 

As  to  marriage  agreements: 

"In  the  matter  of  marriage  dowries  which  fathers  bestow  upon  their 
sons  when  they  are  about  to  be  married,  and  half  of  which  is  given  im- 
mediately, even  when  they  are  only  children,  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
complexity.  There  is  a  fine  stipulated  in  the  contract,  that  he  who 
violates  it  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  which  varies  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  village  and  the  affluence  of  the  individual.  The  fine  was  heaviest 
if,  upon  the  death  of  the  parents,  the  son  or  daughter  should  be  unwil- 
ling to  marry  because  it  had  been  arranged  by  his  or  her  parents.  In 
this  case  the  dowry  which  the  parents  had  received  was  returned  and 
nothing  more.  But  if  the  parents  were  living,  they  paid  the  fine,  be- 
cause it  was  assumed  that  it  had  been  their  design  to  separate  the 
children." 


"Litigation  heard  by  the  dato. — Investigations  made  and  sentences 
passed  by  the  dato  must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  those  of  his  ba- 
rangay.  If  one  of  the  litigants  felt  himself  aggrieved,  an  arbiter  was 
unanimously  named  from  another  village  or  barangay,  whether  he  were 
a  dato  or  not;  since  they  had  for  this  purpose  some  persons,  known  as 
fair  and  just  men,  who  were  said  to  give  true  judgment  according  to 
their  customs.  If  the  controversy  lay  between  two  chiefs,  when  they 
wished  to  avoid  war,  they  also  convoked  judges  to  act  as  arbiters;  they 
did  the  same  if  the  disputants  belonged  to  two  different  barangays. 
In  this  ceremony  they  always  had  to  drink,  the  plaintiff  inviting  the 
others." 


As  to  the  dowry: 

"Dowries  are  given  by  the  men  to  the  women's  parents.  If  the 
latter  are  living,  they  enjoy  the  use  of  it.  At  their  death,  provided  the 
dowry  has  not  been  consumed,  it  is  divided  like  the  rest  of  the  estate, 
equally  among  the  children,  except  in  case  the  father  should  care  to 
bestow  something  additional  upon  the  daughter.  If  the  wife,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  has  neither  father,  mother,  nor  grandparents* 
she  enjoys  her  dowry — which,  in  such  a  case,  belongs  to  no  other  re- 
lative or  child.  It  should  be  noticed  that  unmarried  women  can  own 
no  property,  in  land  or  dowry,  for  the  result  of  all  their  labors  accrues 
to  their  parents." 

Pardo  de   Tavera  adds  a  note  which  contains  various 

data    taken   from  the   Crdnicas   of  Father  San   Antonio 

(1738-44),  and  from  other  writings.     The  following  is  an 

extract : 

"The  dowry  is  called  bigay-kaya  in  Tagalog.  .  .  The  dowry  was 
established  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  according  to  their  position  and 
pretensions;  besides,  in  fixing  the  amount,  they  considered  the  panhi- 
znuyat,  that  is,  what  had  to  be  paid  to  the  mother  of  the  bride  for 
rearing  the  daughter  with  the  worry  and  work  involved. . .  and  the 
pasuso  which  had  to  be  paid  to  the  sisiwa,  the  nurse  who  had  suckled 
the  daughter." 

As  regards  divorce: 

"In  the  case  of  a  divorce  before  the  birth  of  children,  if  the  wife  left 
the  husband  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  another,  all  her  dowry  and  an 
equal  additional  amount  fell  to  the  husband;  but  if  she  left  him,  and 
did  not  marry  another,  the  dowry  was  returned.  When  the  husband 
left  his  wife,  he  lost  the  half  of  the  dowry,  and  the  other  half  was  returned 
to  him.  If  he  possessed  children  at  the  time  of  his  divorce,  the  whole 
dowry  and  the  fine  went  to  the  children,  and  was  held  for  them  by  their 
grandparents  or  other  responsible  relatives. — I  have  also  seen  another 
practice  in  two  villages.  In  one  case,  upon  the  death  of  the  wife  who 
in  a  year's  time  had  had  no  children,  the  parents  returned  one-half  the 
dowry  to  the  husband  whose  wife  had  died.  In  the  other  case,  upon 
the  death  of  the  husband,  one-half  the  dowry  was  returned  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  husband.  I  have  ascertained  that  this  is  not  a  general 
practice;  for  upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  when  this  is  done  it  is  done 
through  piety,  and  that  all  do  not  do  it." 
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The  relation  of  Plasencia  which,  en  passant,  had  the 
force  of  law  here  because  it  had  been  expressly  approved 
by  the  King  in  a  special  cedula,  contains  other  clauses  on 
the  general  subject  of  marriage,  such  as  those  relative  to 
marriages  between  free  persons  and  slaves,  succession,  the 
status  of  children  of  concubines  or  inasawas,  and  other 
family  regulations  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
But,  although  this  work  of  codification  was  considered  as 
sufficient  and  even  complete  by  the  authorities  of  that 
period,  it  omitted  a  custom  of  great  importance  in  the 
matter  of  marriage. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  ancient  custom  in  this  and  other 
countries  which  was  condemned  and  penalized  by  law  6th, 
tit.  I,  book  VI  of  the  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Indies,  declared  effective  by  Governor  Zabalburu  y  Cha- 
varri  (1701-1709)  in  April,  1704,  at  the  instance  of  Arch- 
bishop Camacho  (1697-1707),  and  from  then  on  added  to 
the  Reales  Ordenanzas  de  buen  gobierno  that  were 
promulgated  on  various  occasions.  In  the  Reales  Orde- 
nanzas of  1768,  promulgated  by  Governor  Raon  (1764-1770) 
and  reproduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  Governor  Aguilar  (1793-1806),  this  Indian  law  was 
published  in  the  following  terms: 

"50.  The  Alcaldes  mayores  and  justicias  of  these  Islands  are 
ordered  and  commanded  to  cause  to  be  published  every  year  in  the 
capitals  and  pueblos  of  their  respective  districts,  in  the  language  of  the 
natives  thereof,  that  the  Indians,  principales  and  timaguas  (plebeians) 
shall  not  use  the  pernicious  procedure  and  bad  custom  of  admitting  in 
their  house  and  service  men  desiring  to  marry  their  daughters,  nor  shall 
the  parents  by  reason  of  the  marriage  contract  receive  anything  from, 
those  who  are  to  be  husbands  of  their  daughters,  be  it  little  or  much 
in  money  or  goods,  or  service  of  personal  labor,  under  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  law  6,  title  1,  book  6  of  the  Indies,  which  is  fifty  lashes  for  the 
timagua  and  to  be  disqualified  from  office  in  his  pueblo,  and  to  restore 
what  he  received,  for  the  Chamber  of  His  Majesty;  and  if  he  be  a  prin- 
cipal, he  shall  lose  his  rank  as  such  and  become  a  timagua,  and  since 
notwithstanding  the  provision  to  this  effect  in  chapter  40  of  the  old 
ordinances,  this  has  not  been  duly  enforced  by  the  Alcaldes  mayores 
and  other  jus  ticias,  it  is  ordained  that  if  hereafter  they  do  not  show 
zeal  regarding  this  particular  and  fail  to  punish  the  transgressors,  they 
shall  be  fined  one  hundred  pesos  each  time  they  commit  such  culpable 
fault,  which  shall  be  charged  against  them  especially  in  their  residen- 
cias,  and  they  shall  also  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  obtain  employment 
as  officers  of  justice  in  the  provinces." 

Attention  must  be  invited  to  the  fact  that  although  it 
appears  in  the  chapter  transcribed  that  its  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  old  Ordinances,  chapter  40,  the  fact  is  that 
this  consisted  of  an  order  issued  by  Governor  Zabalburu 
y  Chavarri  in  April  1704,  that  is,  eight  years  after  the 
promulgation  of  those  Ordinances  of  Cruzat  (1696),  at  the 
instance  of  Archbishop  Camacho  (1697-1707)  who,  two 
years  before,  had  published  an  edict,  "being  desirous  of 
stamping  out  the  bad  custom  of  the  Indians  serving  the 
parents  of  the  women  whom  they  are  to  marry,  for  a  long 
time  before  contracting  marriage, "  which  results  in  "many 
serious  offences  against  the  Lord  our  God,  against  chastity 
as  well  as  against  justice,"  because  under  this  arrangement 
"the  men  who  are  to  marry  lose  the  wages  due  them  for 
their  labor  or  voluntarily  leave  the  women,  which  latter 
suffer  the  regrettable  loss  of  their  virginity  while  the  men 
lose  their  work."  Governor  Zabalburu  declared  that  the 
best  means  of  enforcing  the  edict  of  the  Archbishop  men- 
tioned was  "to  cooperate  with  him,  the  two  jurisdictions 
joining  together,  because  on  not  a  few  occasions  the  fear  of 
tfie  royal  officers  was  more  powerful  than  the  reverence  for 


the  holy  laws  of  the  Church."  Don  Domingo  de  Zabal- 
buru was  correct  in  this,  because  as  we  have  seen,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  penalties  established,  it  was  necessary,  a 
century  after  Archbishop  Camacho's  edict  had  been  pro- 
mulgated, to  repeat  these  prohibitions  and  to  threaten 
with  the  penalty  of  a  one  hundred  pesos  fine  and  depriva- 
tion of  judicial  office  all  alcaldes  mayores  who  failed  to 
prosecute  the  violators. 

The  "pernicious  procedure"  mentioned  had  not  entirely 
disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  proves  that  the  customs,  usages,  and  traditions  of  a 
people  can  not  be  abolished  or  radically  modified  over 
night,  however  pressing  and  severe  may  be  the  laws  and 
decrees  issued  for  this  purpose  by  the  authorities,  especially 
if  the  latter  are  foreigners  or  have  been  constituted  against 
the  will  of  the  governed.  Martinez  de  Zuniga,  in  his  Es- 
tadismo  de  las  Islas  Filipinas  (1805),  says  with  reference 
to  this  practice  so  severely  denounced  by  the  Spanish  legis- 
lation : 

"...  the  parents  of  the  bride  never  waive  the  three,  four,  or  more  years, 
service  for  their  daughter,  and  the  man  who  is  to  marry  them  is  obliged 
to  serve  them  with  his  manual  labor  throughout  that  period  and  provide 
for  their  needs,  treat  them  on  certain  days,  and  give  food  to  the  persons 
working  in  their  fields.  The  result  is  that  sometimes  the  marriage  is  con- 
summated before  the  betrothed  are  wedded.  The  parents  of  the  bride 
to  be  can,  of  course,  expect  such  a  mishap  to  occur,  but  greed  is  more 
powerful  than  all  their  fears.  There  is  no  lack  of  men  who  abandon 
the  bride-to-be  upon  her  becoming  pregnant.  The  parents  know  that, 
but   greed  triumphs  over  everything." 

It  is  evident  that  this  happened  in  poor  families  and  not 
among  the  wealthy,  whose  sons  possessed  sufficient  means 
to  conquer  the  hearts  of  the  women  they  loved  and  did  not 
have  to  serve  as  domestics  in  order  to  win  or  seduce  them. 
Abuses  of  the  custom  were  checked,  among  other  things, 
by  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  parents  of  the  aggrieved 
woman.  There  were,  and  still  are  now,  frequent  cases  in 
which  the  offender  is  chastised  with  the  holo,  an  instru- 
ment useful  and  efficacious  for  household  and  agricultural 
purposes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  weapon  to  vindicate 
one's  honor. 

However,  the  laudable  purpose  of  the  panuyo,  as  this 
servitude  is  called  in  the  Tagalog  tongue,  was  not  always 
frustrated,  and  after  the  prerequisite  to  matrimony  was 
properly  complied  with,  the  pamanhikan  or  day  for  the 
marriage  contract  followed  upon  expiration  of  the  term  of 
service.  On  this  occasion,  the  man  made  delivery  of  that 
which  chapter  50  of  the  Reales  Ordenanzas  de  buen 
gobierno  prohibited  the  parents  from  receiving  from  those 
who  were  to  be  the  husbands  of  their  daughters,  be  the 
amount  small  or  great,  in  money  or  in  goods.  Of  course, 
the  presents  were  the  subject  of  lengthy  negotiations  in 
which  predominated  the  sometimes  extravagant  demands 
of  the  future  parents-in-law  of  the  suitor.  Such  is  human 
nature.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  prohibited  pres- 
ents were  nothing  but  the  dowry.  In  one  of  Retana's 
notes  to  Morga's  Sucesos,  Don  Epifanio  de  los  Santos 
corrects  what  that  historian  says  of  the  native  women  of 
his  time: 

"They   are   not   very   chaste,  neither  single  nor   married they, 

both  men  and  women,  are  interested  and  greedy  and  easily  allow  them- 
selves to  be  overcome  when  there  is  pay,  and  when  the  husband  finds 
the  wife  committing  adultery,  he  is  easily  calmed  and  pacified." 

Mr.  Santos  says  that  this  was  evidently  a  misunderstand- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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WHEN  Ambo  woke  up  that  morning,  his  young  wife 
was  already  in  the  kitchen  washing  the  rice  for 
breakfast,  as  he  knew  from  the  sound  of  the  wet 
rice  grains  clattering  softly  against  sides  of  the  tin  basin. 

Ambo  struggled  against  the  desire  to  close  his  eyes  again- 
He  remembered  that  he  and  his  wife  had  to  transplant  the 
tobacco  seedlings  this  morning.  He  groaned  softly  and  got 
up.  Mechanically  he  folded  the  red-striped  blanket,  rolled 
up  the  buri  mat,  and  placed  them  in  a  corner. 

Now  Ambo  could  hear  his  wife  blowing  lustily  through 
the  bamboo  tube.  "She  is  having  a  hard  time  making  a  fire 
with  that  half -dried  madre  de  cacao  wood  I  carried 
home,"  he  mused,  with  a  twinge  of  conscience.  "But  I 
was  as  tired  as  the  carabao  after  that  plowing  and  har- 
rowing  I  did  yesterday/'  he  defended  himself. 

He  walked  across  the  squeaky  split-bamboo  flooring  of 
his  newly-built  house,  and  somewhat  painfully  descended 
the  five-runged  bamboo  ladder  which  was  still  green  in  spots. 
He  hurried  towards  the  guava  tree  in  his  yard  to  see  if  the 
carabao  had  not  again  broken  loose.  The  beast  was  there, 
lying  on  its  belly,  placidly  chewing  its  cud.  Throwing  him  a 
bundle  of  hay,  Ambo  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  house- 
At  the  steps  he  paused.  His  wife  was  humming  a  song,  the 
one  she  had  often  sung  when  he    was  still  courting  her. 

He  sat  down  on  the  wooden  rice-mortar  lying  on  its  side 
near  the  stairs.  Flies  swarmed  on  his  bare  arms  and  calves, 
but  Ambo  paid  little  attention  to  them.     He  was  thinking 


"TIRED?"   THE  YOUNG  WIFE  LAUGHED  SOFTLY 


of  something.  The  other  day  nana  Ipiang,  his  aunt,  had  gone 
to  the  post  office  to  cash  a  money  order  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  That  was  three 
hundred  pesos.  His  cousin  Milio  was  earning  a  lot  in  the 
States,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  pick  apples  or  water  flower 
plants.  There  were  Milio  's  snapshots,  too,  enclosed  in  that 
letter  to  nana  Ipiang.  Cousin  Milio  had  changed  a  lot. 
He  had  grown,  stouter.  And  not  only  that.  He  looked  like 
those  estudiantes  studying  in  Manila.  He  wore  shoes,  a 
woolen  suit  with  a  waist-coat,  and  an  overcoat.  "And  like 
me,  he  had  not  even  reached  the  intermediate  school," 
Ambo  sighed,  absently  swatting  at  the  flies. 

Ambo  gazed  dreamily  through  the  bamboo  trellis  above 
him.  A  white  squash  dangling  like  an  elongated  pale-green 
bottle  distracted  his  thoughts,  but  not  for  long.  Soon  he 
was  again  thinking  of  his  cousin  in  the  States. 

Should  he  have  heeded  the  advice  of  his  father  and  his 
friends  not  to  marry  so  young?  "If  you  want  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica/ '  they  had  counselled  him,  "don't  think  of  women  and 
marriage  yet.  You'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  choose  a  wife 
and  settle  down  after  you  have  returned  from  America. 
You  will  be  rich,  then,  and  women  will  flock  around  you. 
And,  most  likely,  you  will  be  able  to  marry  a  rich  girl."' 
But  he  had  gone  right  ahead  and  married  Tinang.  Tinang 
was  not  rich,  that  was  true,  but  she  was  beautiful.  Money 
could  be  earned,  couldn't  it?  He  and  Tinang  would  work 
hard  together,  and  in  a  few  years  they  would  have  a  big 

concrete  house  in 
the  pueblo.  And 
perhaps,  also  an 
automobile  and... 
"Ambo.  Am- 
bo," 

"What,  Ti- 
nang?' ' 

"Come  in  now. 
We're  going  to 
eat." 

"I'm  coming." 
Ambo  got  up 
carefully.  His 
back  and  limbs 
were  still  aching 
from  his  hard  la- 
bors of  the  past 
week.  Slowly  he 
mounted  the 
steps,  crossed  the 
kadaklan  to  the 
kitchen,  and 
squatted  down 
before  the  plates 
of  steaming  rice 
and  roasted  dried- 
fish  set  on  tl^e 
bamboo  floor.  His 
i§ 


young  wife  pushed  the  tin  basin  of  water  toward  him,  and 
he  washed  his  hands. 

They  did  not  look  at  each  other  while  they  ate.  "Plenty 
of  work  to  be  done  today,  Tinang,"  Ambo  began,  tentatively 
gathering   a  lump   of  the   steaming  rice  with  his  fingers. 

"We'll  be  through  with  it  before  sunset,' '  the  young 
wife  said. 

"Of  course, ' '  Ambo  agreed,  lapsed  into  silence. 

After  the  breakfast,  despite  Tinang's  protests,  Ambo 
helped  in  washing  the  dishes.  "Leave  me  with  them. 
I  can  do  this  alone,  Ambo,"  Tinang  said,  flustered  by  this 
undue  demonstration  of  tenderness. 

"It  is  all  right",  Ambo  parried  awkwardly,  vigorously 
scrubbing  a  dish  in  the  tin  basin.  "You  will  be  very  tired 
before  we  are  through  planting  in  the  field  today.  Perhaps 
this  is  your  first  time  planting  tobacco  seedlings,  Tinang. 

"Why,  no.  I  used  to  help  my  father  before  we  sold  our 
farm.   It's  very  easy.' ' 

"You'll  find  it  hard  now,  Tinang,  after  so  many  years. 
But  never  mind.  After  today,  you  can  stay  here  at  home. 
I'll  do  the  watering  of  the  plants." 

"I  can  work  as  hard  as  you  can,  Ambo." 

The  couple  set  off  for  the  fields  just  as  the  sun  was  peeping 
over  the  small  guava  trees  east  of  the  house.  Ambo  led  the 
way,  two  emptied  petroleum  cans  with  their  tops  cut  off 
swinging  rhythmically  from  the  ends  of  a  flexible  bamboo 
yoke  laid  across  his  broad  shoulders.  Tinang,  her  calico 
skirt  clinging  close  to  her  supple  hips,  trudged  behind, 
humming  her  song  over  and  over  again.  She  did  not  seem 
to  feel  the  weight  of  the  large  basket  filled  with  tobacco 
seedlings  balanced  on  her  well-shaped  head. 

The  field  was  far,  but  the  two  exchanged  only  a  few 
words  while  on  the  way.  Their  bare  feet  padded  softly  on 
the  grass  still  wet  with  the  morning  dew.  Emboldened  by 
her  advantageous  position,  Tinang  would  now  and  then 
let  her  black  eyes  linger  admiringly  on  the  sturdy  figure 
of  her  young  husband.  Ambo,  she  thought,  was  handsome 
in  his  own  way.  Not  like  the  pimply,  be-powdered  high- 
school  boys  who  used  to  flock  in  her  cantina  when  she  was 
till  unmarried. 

When  the  couple  reached  the  field,  they  set  their  loads 
under  a  tree,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  Ambo  removed  his  buri 
hat,  and  began  fanning  his  sweating  face.  He  tried  to  fan 
his  wife,  too,  but  Tinang  grabbed  the  hat  and  did  the 
fanning   herself. 

After  a  while,  Ambo  said,  "We'd  better  start  planting 
now.'*  He  took  a  short  crowbar  from  one  of  the  petro- 
leum cans.  "I  will  make  the  holes,  and  you  put  a  plant 
in  each.  Then  I  '11  go  to  the  brook  there  and  get  the  water 
for  them  afterwards." 

The  sun  had  risen  quite  high  by  now  and  beat  mercilessly 
on  the  heads  and  backs  of  the  couple  bowed  close  to  the 
earth,  digging  and  planting  and  watering  in  grim  silence. 
The  dew  in  the  fields  rose  as  steam  which  quivered  like 
masses  of  transparent  snakes. 

"If  you  feel  tired,  Tinang,  go  and  rest  under  the  tree," 
said  Ambo  without  looking  from  under  the  wide  brim  of 
his  buri  hat. 

"Tired?"  The  young  wife  laughed  softly,  surreptitiously 
wiping  with  her  plump  forearms  the  perspiration  which 
had  gathered  cm  her  light-brown  face.  "Let's  see  who'll 
get  tired  first." 
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"Of  course,  you'll  be  the  first,"  said  Ambo  smiling, 
but  bowing  his  face  closer  to  the  earth  so  his  sweat- 
smeared  face  would  be  hidden  by  the  brim  of  his  hat. 

The  hot  hours  dragged  on  while  the  young  wife  and  hus- 
band bowed  close  to  the  earth,  scratching  and  clawing  at 
the  loose  brown  soil.  To  one  looking  from  a  distance,  the 
man  and  woman  might  have  appeared  like  tiny  ants  hug- 
ging the  vast  steaming  brown  of  the  newly -plowed  fields. 

"Probably  father  will  come  here  to  see  how  much  we 
have  done,  Tinang,"  the  husband  said.  "He  will  be 
surprised  at  our  progress." 

"He  will  be  surprised,  sure,"  said  the  wife,  turning 
around  to  survey  the  long,  straight  rows  of  tobacco  seed- 
lings they  had  planted. 

When  the  sun  was  close  to  the  zenith,  Ambo  stood  up 
and  stretched  his  cramped  back  and  limbs.  "We'd  better 
go  back  to  the  tree  and  rest  now,  Tinang, ' '  he  said. 

"I'm  not  tired  yet." 

"Neither  am  I.    But  it  is  time  we  ate  our  lunch.    Come." 

The  young  wife  rose  too,  and  despite  the  ache  in  her 
back  and  neck,  she  managed  to  smile.  "It's  not  so  hard, 
after  all,"  he  said. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said. 

They  walked  side  by  side  between  the  straight  rows  of 
tobacco  plants. 

Under  the  tree  they  washed  their  soil-smeared  hands, 
spread  some  banana  leaves  on  the  ground,  and  uncovered 
the  plates  of  rice  and  roasted  dried-fish.  The  rice  and  fish 
were  already  cold,  but  the  two  ate  ravenously.  After  the 
frugal  repast,  they  again  indulged  in  a  mild  argument  be- 
cause Ambo  insisted  in  helping  Tinang  wash  the  dishes. 

When  the  dishes  were  washed  and  put  away,  Tinang 
said,  "Let's  go  back  to  planting." 

"You  will  have  eznpacho  if  you  work  immediately  after 
eating,  Tinang,"  Ambo  reproved  his  wife.  "Let's  sit  here  and 
rest  for  some  time  before  we  start  working  again.  It  is  very 
hot  now." 

Reluctantly    the    wife    sat    down    beside    her    husband. 

They  were  weary  and  drowsy,  both  of  them,  but  they  did 
not  want  each  other  to  suspect  it.  They  sat  there  on  the 
grass,  staring  at  the  ground  before  them.  Suddenly  some- 
thing caught  the  man's  eyes.  "Look,"  he  said,  peering 
close  to  ground.     "There  are  taptapuyao  pits  here." 

Tinang  looked  at  the  conical  pits  dotting  the  grayish-brown 
soil,  and  remembered  how,  as  a  child,  she  used  to  play  with 
the  small  inhabitants  of  those  inverted  cones, — the  queer- 
looking  ant  lions  which  walked  backwards.  Oddly,  Ambo's 
thoughts  coincided  with  hers.  Many  afternoons  he,  too,  had 
"hooked"  these  ant  lions  by  tying  a  strand  of  hair  around 
the  neck  of  one,  and  using  it  as  bait  for  another  ant  lion. 
It  was  great  fun  catching  these  taptapuyao. 

He  was  about  to  suggest  to  his  wife  that  they  hook  some 
of  the  ant  lions  to  pass  away  the  time,  when  a  sudden 
realization  smote  him.  Why,  he  was  no  longer  a  child! 
He  was  already  a  grown-up.    And  a  married  man,  too! 

Even  as  these  thoughts  were  racing  through  his  head, 
Ambo  saw  a  red  ant  crawling  dangerously  near  the  brink  of 
one  of  the  pits.  His  wife  noticed  it  too.  The  ant  turned 
around,  only  to  move  towards  the  pit  again.  The  wife  and 
husband  gasped  instinctively  when  the  ant  blundered  over 
into  the  precipitous  inverted  cone. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 


Law  and  Order  Organizations 
in  the  Philippines 


THERE  is  an  abundance  of  printed  matter,  mostly 
scattered  reports  that  have  accumulated  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  from  which  important  police  statistics 
may  be  gathered.  Very  little  has  been  made  available 
in  statistical  form,  and  the  little  there  is  still  remains  un- 
classified. In  the  present  article  an  attempt  is  made  to 
classify  what  is  accessible,  in  the  hope  that  the  resulting 
data  will  be  useful  to  police  administrative  officers,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  students  of  local  government.  The 
information  should  also  be  of  great  help  in  the  study  and 
consideration  of  such  police  legislation  as  may  be  contem- 
plated now  or  in  the  future. 

THE   STRENGTH   OF  THE   PHILIPPINE  CONSTABULARY 

The  strength  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  demands 
of  an  efficient  police  administration ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  strength,  varying  from  time  to  time,  has  been  largely 
determined  by  the  annual  appropriations.  Table  I  shows 
the  number  of  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  stations,  and  gives 
a  general  idea  of  how  this  strength  has  oscillated  annually 
since  1901: 

TABLE  I 


Year 

Number 

of 
Officers 

Number 

of 

Enlisted  Men 

Number 

of 
Stations 

1901 

183 
193 
303 
335 
340 
314 
327 
321 
317 
326 
322 
323 
347 
327 
341 
349 
358 
347 
348 
376 
372 
373 
377 
390 
394 
396 
394 
398 
397 
405 

2,417 

5,317 

6,805 

6,729(1) 

6,967 

4,932 

4,781 

4,607 

4,573 

4,305 

4,167 

4,157 

4,480 

4,768(2) 

5,002 

5,143 

5,505 

5,348 

5,597 

6,352 

5,670 

5,750 

5,743 

6,163 

5,829 

6,053 

6,132 

6,144 

6,144 

6,297 

94 

1902 

202 

1903 

228 

1904 

220 

1905 

207 

1906. ...    

155 

1907 

157 

1908 

163 

1909 

134 

1910 

138 

1911         

119 

1912        .      

129 

1913  . .     

120 

1914. . .      

131 

1915                 

124 

1916                

124 

1917              

112 

1918   .           

126 

1919  .            

121 

1920  . .           

120 

1921. .          

129 

1922. .         

129 

1923. .     "   

133 

1924. . .     

144 

1925                 

162 

1926               

162 

1927 

162 

1928              

157 

1929              

158 

1930l  '.'.'.'.'. 

160 

By  Captain  Emanuel  A.   Baja 
Philippine  Constabulary 

trate  it  in  fewer  posts  is  strong.  In  1902  the  force  of  5,317 
men  occupied  202  posts,  or  an  average  of  about  26  men  in 
each  station.  Last  year,  1930,  the  force  of  6,297  was  dis- 
tributed in  160  stations,  a  little  over  39  men  in  each  station. 
This  number  is  only  an  average.  It  does  not  represent 
the  actual  conditions,  for  up  to  1930  there  were  isolated 
places  garrisoned  by  as  few  as  5  men.  The  increase  in  30 
years  from  26  men  to  39  men  per  post  is  encouraging,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  actual  distribution  is  but 
little  better  than  in  the  case  of  the  Guardia  Civil  which 
maintained  only  small  detachments. 

The  small  number  of  men  in  the  many  scattered  Spanish 
outposts  invited  disaster  then,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  otherwise  today;  the  same  errant  social  and  political 
forces  which  occurred  then  are  likely  to  recur  now.  Police 
problems  of  that  epoch  and  this  differ  only  in  details:  fun- 
damentally, the  social  and  political  conditions  have  changed 
but  little.  The  Intrencherado  and  the  Tayug  incidents 
are  reminders,  if  not  actual  warnings.  The  agitation  to 
increase  the  Constabulary  after  the  occurrence  of  the  latest 
unfortunate  affair  of  1931  may  help  to  remedy  a  situation 
which  was  painfully  costly  to  the  past  regime.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  American  occupation,  when  50,000  sol- 
diers were  garrisoning  several  scores  of  military  camps,  the 
Constabulary  could  afford  to  be  divided  into  very  small 
detachments,  because  they  then  served  as  feelers  for  a 
greater  force.  Two  decades  of  experimenting  with  small 
detachments  has  proved  very  costly  to  the  administration 
in  lives  and  money — witness  the  petty  campaigns  and  bush 
fighting  in  Mindanao,  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  a 
well-calculated  display  of  an  adequate,  and  effective  police 
force. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  POLICE  FORCES 

The  development  of  the  municipal  police  forces  from  1901 
to  the  present  has  been  so  beset  with  political  bossism, 
that  there  is  still  no  definite  national  policy.  Consider 
here  the  question  of  the  strength  of  the  force.  In  the 
years  1904-1909,  there  were  about  8,000  municipal  police- 
men; in  1909-1913  about  7,000;  in  1914-1917  about  8,000; 
and  in  1918-1930  less  than  7,000.  These  figures  represent 
the  annual  general  average  in  round  numbers.  The  details 
are  not  given  as  they  are  of  no  statistical  importance  except 
as  considered  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

COST    OF    CONSTABULARY    MAINTENANCE 

The  entire  cost  of.  maintaining  this  military  police  body, 
the  Constabulary,  is  borne  by  the  Insular  government 
alone;  neither  the  provinces  nor  the  municipalities  take  a 
share  in  the  expenses,  although  90  per  cent  of  the  services 
of  each  unit  of  the  corps  are  performed  within  their  re* 
spective  provinces.     Table  II    shows  by  year  what  it  has 


From  these  figures,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  average 
of  one  officer  for  every  15  enlisted  men;  but  a  closer  exa- 
mination of  the  plan  of  organization  shows  that,  after 
deducting  the  number  of  staff  officers,  including  surgeons 
and  dental  surgeons,  this  ratio  is  lowered  to  one  officer  for 
every  20  men.  From  the  view  point  of  police  organization 
this  ratio  is  high,  but  from  the  military  view  point— replace- 
ment being  an  important  factor— it  is  low.8 

Notice  that  the  trends  in  the  number  of  men  and  in  the 
number  of  stations  are  in  opposite  directions,  the  former 
increasing,    the   latter   decreasing.     While   the   personnel    ibeen  costing  the  national  government  to  operate  the  or- 
of  the  organization  is  increasing,  the  tendency  to  concen-    Jganization: 


TABLE  II 


Year 

Total 
Strength 

Total 
Expenditure 

Maintenance 

Cost  per 

Capita 

1901 

2,600 
5,510 
7,108 
7,064 
7,307 
5,246 
5,108 
4,928 
4,890 
4,631 
4,489 
4,480 
4,827 
5,085 
5,343 
5,492 
5,863 
5,695 
5,945 
6,728 
6,042 
6,123 
6,120 
6,553 
6,223 
6,449 
6,526 
6,542 
6,541 
6,702 

Fl,369,916.16 
3,620,018.12 
4,103,488.20 
4,214,122.78 
3,778,509.48 
3,163,205.22 
3,421,078.64 
3,663,010.88 
3,020,618.22 
3,062,960.92 
3,151,697.90 
3,344,655.12 
3,579,567.18 
3,186,482.42 
3,798,501.78 
3,789,409.76 
3,729,575.72 
4,687,179.20 
5,269,076.56 
5,420,813.62 
4,824,008.08 
4,802,936.56 
5,114,196.04 
5,137,962.60 
5,178,544.78 
5,348,951.19 
5,401,315.50 
5,519,147.03 
5,539,070.00 

1902 

T 248. 62 

1903 

509.42 

1904 

580.90 

1905 

576.72 

1906 

722.17 

1907 

619.26 

1908 

694.21 

1909 

749.08 

1910 

652.26 

1911 

686.82 

1912 

703.50 

1913 

692.90 

1914 

703.94 

1915 

598.25 

691.64 

1917 

646.32 

656.48 

1919 

788.42 

1920 

783.16 

1921 

897.18 

787.85 

1923 

784.79 

1924 

780.43 

1925 

825.64 

1926 

802.99 

1927 

819.63 

1928 

825.63 

1929 

843.76 

1930 

826.48 

From  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  operation 
within  the  last  thirty  years  has  steadily  increased.  In 
1902,  with  a  total  strength  of  5,510  men,  the  expenditure 
was  ^1,369,916.16,  an  average  of  P248.62  per  capita; 
in  1920,  with  a  total  strength  of  6,728,  the  expenditure  was 
^5,269,076.56,  an  average  of  1*783. 16  per  capita.  The 
per  capita  expense  within  20  years  has  more  than  doubled 
while  the  strength  barely  increased  12  per  cent.  These 
ever  mounting  figures  are  not  due  to  any  increase  in  the 
rate  of  pay — for  this  has  practically  remained  stationary 
in  the  enlisted  service,  while  it  has  decreased  in  the  com- 
missioned grade4  but  to  the  increasing  demand  for  trans- 
portation facilities,  more  equipment,  and  to  the  services 
rendered  to  other  bureaus.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
rise  in  value  of  materials,  ordnance,  and  supplies  used  by 
the  organization,  must  be  considered. 

COST  OF  MUNICIPAL  POLICE  MAINTENANCE 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  municipal  payrolls 
will  show  that  the  local  agents  of  the  law  are  the  most  un- 
derpaid employees  in  the  government  service.  Of  the 
1200  regularly  organized  municipalities,  only  a  little  over 
one-half  pay  a  monthly  salary  of  more  than  P30  to  their 
chiefs  of  police  and  P18  to  the  men.  About  300  munici- 
palities pay  less  than  P20  to  chiefs  and  P15  to  policemen; 
and  nearly  100  municipalities  pay  less  than  P15  to  chiefs 
and  P10  to  policemen.  The  municipality  of  Palanan, 
Isabela,  pay  its  Chief  P5  and  the  policemen  !P4.  This  is 
the  lowest  among  the  municipalities  of  the  regularly  or- 
ganized provinces,  but  similar  low  wages  are  common  in 
the  municipal  districts.  There  are  about  175  municipal 
torces  that  have  created  the  grade  of  sergeant.  Taking 
the  general  average  for  the  Philippines  we  have:  for  chiefs 
P33.92;  for  sergeants  P28.44;  and  for  policemen  P20.00. 

The  salary  data  given  in  Table  III  are  for  1926,  but  the 
annual  appropriation  and  the  rate  has  practically  remained 
stationary  since  then;  the  increase  in  many  cases  being 
barely  three  per  cent,  while  decreases  up  to  ten  per  cent 
have  been  registered  in  many  municipalities  affected  by 
economic  depressions.  The  general  average  rate  of  pay 
of  chief,  fcergeant;  *nd  policemen  is  shown  in  the  last  three 
columns  by  provinces8: 
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TABLE  III 

1* 

Annual  Cost  of 
Police   Main- 
tenance 

Annual 
Cost  per 
Policeman 

Rate  of  Pay 

Year  1926 
Provinces 

V 

O 

CO 
V 
M 

3 

a 

es 

§ 

75 

27 

154 

113 

47 

215 

196 

169 

175 

37 

158 

254 

124 

359 

158 

235 

446 

118 

165 

120 

419 

49 

48 

62 

139 

129 

295 

153 

39 

219 

357 

218 

51 

197 

100 

92 

96 

268 

54 

92 

x*10,867.77 
8,060.64 
45,121.41 
23,852.35 
14,460.15 
76,412.22 
47,758.79 
57,967.22 
39,548.69 
11,102.56 
35,665.49 
60,606.49 
41,028.33 

122,643.56 
35,899.61 
45,006.72 

143,582.33 
24,132.04 
53,787.19 
29,248.17 

115,179.65 
13,401.12 
15,713.08 
17,317.48 
36,976.64 
72,949.76 

124,277.88 

43,619.14 

9,102.47 

65,259.73 

106,485.50 
80,288.20 
12,733.77 
50,737.61 
31,962.07 
20,381.96 
32,784.42 
97,975.09 
12,667.12 
48,389.82 

P144.93 
261.51 
293.00 
211.08 
307.66 
355.44 
243.67 
343.00 
226.39 
300.07 
225.73 
234.67 
330.87 
338.84 
225.15 
191.51 
321.91 
204.51 
325.98 
243.73 
270.16 
272.27 
327.36 
279.31 
266.02 
565.50 
421.28 
285.09 
230.83 
297.99 
298.28 
368.29 
249.68 
257.55 
319.62 
221.54 
341.50 
365.21 
234.58 
525.97 

P15 
47 
39 
29 
26 
39 
29 
45 
25 
30 
24 
34 
31 
30 
26 
26 
40 
23 
35 
25 
32 
33 
35 
33 
37 
33 
63 
37 
35 
45 
40 
37 
30 
30 
34 
28 
33 
41 
25 
58 

P28 
32 
20 
25 
34 
24 
35 
21 

21 
30 
28 
28 
18 
22 
30 
18 
33 

28 
24 
27 
31 
33 
30 
38 
28 
22 
37 
35 
35 

24 
30 
20 

34 

44 

T  9 

19 

Albay 

21 

15 

21 

25 

Bohol 

20 

26 

27. 

Camarines  Norte 

21 
17 

19 

Cavite 

21 

Cebu 

15 

16 

17 

Iloilo 

22 

Isabela 

16 

16 

17 

Leyte 

21 

Marinduque 

22 

Masbate 

21 

20 

Misamis 

20 

Nueva  Ecija. 

23 

Occidental  Negros 

Oriental  Negros 

27 
19 
15 

28 

21 

Rizal 

22 

Romblon 

17 

Samar 

17 

Sorsogon 

24 

16 

Tarlac 

25 

Tayabas 

26 

Zambales 

17 

Zamboanga 

29 

General  average..  . . 

|  33.92 

28.44 

20.00 

The  figures  show  that  Abra  pays  the  lowest  rate— PI 5 
for  Chiefs  and  P9  for  policemen,  while  Occidental  Negros 
pays  the  highest—  f*63  for  chiefs  and  P27  for  policemen. 
The  provinces  of  Batanes,  Palawan,  Agusan,  and  Sulu  spend 
less  than  1*10,000  each  annually;  but  the  provinces  of 
Iloilo,  Cebu,  Leyte,  Occidental  Negros,  and  Pangasinan 
each  spends  more  than  P100,000  every  year  for  their  mu- 
nicipal police  forces.  Notice,  however,  that  Nueva  Ecija, 
Zamboanga,  and  Occidental  Negros  pay  the  highest  rate 
of  annual  maintenance  per  policeman,  these  being  jP565.50, 
P525.97,  and  P421.28  respectively.  In  this  same  sense 
Abra  and  Ilocos  Sur  pay  the  lowest — the  former  spending 
only  iP  144.93  per  year  for  every  policeman,  the  latter 
P191.51. 

The  following  figures,  representing  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  municipal  police  forces,  will  give  police  administra- 
tors and  town  executives  an  idea  of  the  small  amount  of 
money  spent  for  the  7000  local  agents  of  law  and  order. 
From  a  little  over  a  million  in  1906,  it  has  more  than  doubled 
in  24  years. 


TABLE  IV 


1906. . 

.    Pl,035,844.59 

1914.  . 

.    Pl,185,099.04 

1922. . 

.   fn,892,239.91 

1907.  . 

.       1,006,684.90 

1915.  . 

.       1,268,562.84 

1923. . 

.       1,996,390.20 

1908. . 

948,832.84 

1916. . 

.       1,353,113.60 

1924. . 

.      2,105,546.05 

1909. . 

929,003.50 

1917.  . 

.       1,469,628.51 

1925. . 

.       2,170,802.37 

1910. . 

962,313.41 

1918. . 

.       1,619,366.64 

1926. . 

.       2,270,768.90 

1911.  . 

986,039.36 

1919. . 

.       1,862,859.68 

1927. . 

.       2,415,828.15 

1912. . 

.       1,020,944.13 

1920.  . 

.      2,050,526.22 

1928.  . 

.       2,473,962.94 

1913. . 

.       1,149,000.48 

1921.  . 

.       2,204,368.08 

THE    COST    OF    MAINTAINING    THE    POLICE    DEPARTMENTS    OF 
CHARTERED     CITIES 

The  city  of  Manila  spends  about  Pi, 300,000  annually  to 
police  one-third  million  people  living  in  14  square  miles  of 
territory.  This  means  that  every  resident  in  the  capital 
pays  about  P4.50  annually  for  police  protection.  The 
city  spends  about  P92, 000  yearly  per  square  mile. 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Moro  and  Pagan  Legends  of  Mindanao 


By  Datu  Gumbay  Piang 


Why  the  Sky  is  High 


A    TIRURAY    LEGEND 
From  a  Paper  by  A.  Moiket 

PEOPLE  say  that  a  very  long  time  ago  the  sky  was 
so  low  that  if  a  man  stood  up  he  was  able  to  reach 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Ino- 
crocos1.  One  day  when  she  came  from  her  work,  she  went 
out  of  her  house  to  pound  rice.  Instead  of  pounding  in  a 
low  spot,  as  she  usually  did,  she  placed  her  mortar  on  top 
of  a  mound.  So  every  time  she  raised  her  pestle  it  touched 
the  sky.  Then  she  became  angry  and  shouted,  "I  wish 
the  sky  would  go  higher  and  higher,  and  the  earth  would  go 
down." 

Hardly  had  she  finished  uttering  these  words  than  the 
sky  rose  up  and  the  earth  went  down  till  they  were  very  far 
apart. 

That  is  the  Tiruray  story  of  why  the  sky  is  high.  The 
old  Tirurays  also  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  Inocrocos 
we  could  easily  go  to  heaven  because  the  sky  would  still 
be  very  low. 

A  MORO  LEGEND 
From  a  Paper  by  Sal  Dicaya 
TN  the  old  days  the  sky  was  so  low  that  the  average-sized 
person  would  bump  against  the  sky  if  he  stood  erect. 
Because  the  sky  was  so  very  low,  whenever  the  sun  passed 
by  everybody  had  to  stay  in  their  houses  for  no  one 
could  endure  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  strong  wind  that 
it  created.2 

The  people  would  pick  the  moon  and  the  stars  from 
the  firmament  and  use  them  for  playthings.  After  playing 
with  them  these  heavenly  objects  were  put  back  in  their 
proper  places. 

One  day  it  happened  that  Safiga,  an  ill-tempered  woman, 
was  pounding  rice.  In  her  rashness  she  hit  the  sky  with 
the  tip  of  her  pestle.  The  constant  hitting  of  the  sky 
caused  it  to  rise  higher  and  higher  till  it  reached  its  present 
height. 

A   MANOBO    LEGEND 
From  a  Paper  by  Ayong  Panongo 
XX7HEN  the  world  was  still  young  the  sky  was  believed 
to  be   very  close  to  the  earth.     Plants  and  animals 
were  shriveled  daily  because  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  God  created  a  couple,  Adan  and 
Eva, 4  to  guard  the  sky  and  the  earth.  The  couple  lived 
in  a  cave,  so  that  they  were  protected  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

One  day,  before  the  sun  was  up,  Eva  rushed  out  to  pound 
rice  for  their  meals  for  the  day.  She  had  to  finish  her 
pounding  before  the  sun  rose  up,  else  she  would  be  scorched. 
But  whenever  she  raised  her  pestle  she  hit  the  sky. 

So  she  sat  down  and  wept.  The  sun  was  already  begin- 
ning to  shine,  but  she  had  not  yet  finished  her  work.  She 
once  more  tried  to  pound  the  rice,  this  time  hitting  the  sky 
harder  and  harder.  At  every  stroke  of  the  pestle  she  pray- 
ed God  to  make  the  sky  higher. 


Her  prayers  were  answered.  Every  time  she  hit  the  sky 
with  the  end  of  her  pestle  the  sky  rose  up.  Finally  she 
stood  on  top  of  her  mortar,  and  pushed  the  sky  higher  still. 

At  last  the  trees  and  animals  could  grow  continuously 
because  the  heat  of  the  sun  no  longer  destroyed  them. 
And  this  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth, 
according  to  ManoBo  forefathers. 

A  BILAAN  LEGEND 
From  a  Paper  by  Alog  Sadon 
TV/TILLIONS  of  years  ago,  an  old  woman  and  her  or- 
phaned grandchild  lived  in  an  isolated  region.  One 
day  the  old  woman  went  out  to  pound  rice.  Because 
the  sky  was  very  low  she  was  able  to  suspend  from  it 
her  comot*  which  served  as  a  hammock  for  her  little 
grandchild. 

Every  time  she  raised  her  pestle  it  hit  the  sky.  So  she 
always  said,  "Sky,  you  should  move  higher  so  that  I  shall 
not  hit  you  with  my  pestle."  But  the  sky  would  not  move. 
She  repeated  the  remark  many  times. 

After  many  entreaties  from  the  old  woman,  the  sky 
moved  silently  upward.  When  the  old  woman  saw  this 
she  exclaimed,  "Wait,  I  must  first  get  my  grandchild!" 

But  the  sky  went  on  upward  without  heeding  the  words 
of  the  old  woman.  The  old  woman  kept  on  shouting  for 
the  sky  to  drop  her  grandchild.  She  cried  and  cried  under 
the  ascending  sky. 

"If  you  do  not  want  to  give  me  my  grandchild,  then, 
please,  give  me  my  comot,"  the  old  woman  shouted. 

The  old  woman  kept  on  crying,  "Comor-co,  comot-co, 
comot-co,1'  which  means  "My  comot,  my  comot,  my 
comot:'  Finally  she  turned  into  a  wild  bird  which  the 
Bilaans  call  "comor-co".  This  bird  is  always  heard  at 
night  crying,  "Comot-co,  comot-co,  comot-co.  .  .  ." 

A    SUBANO    LEGEND 

From  a  Paper  by  Angel  Bondoc 

A  CCORDING  to  a  Subano   legend,  a  busy   man   was 

the    only    inhabitant   of   the   earth   when   the  world 

was  still  young.     In  those  days  there  was  no  night,   and 

the  man  kept  himself  occupied  with  many  sorts  of  work 

throughout  the  day.     Because  he  was  always  very  busy 

and  very  much  interested  in  his  work,  he  frequently  forgot 

his  breakfasts  and  other  meals. 

Because  the  sky  was  very  low,  he  was  always  complaining 
to  himself.  One  day,  he  went  out  to  pound  rice.  .  Tired 
of  sitting  down  as  he  pounded  the  palay,  he  tossed  his  pestle 
upward.     Then  the  sky  became  high. 


1  Inocrocos  means  the  mother  of  Crocos.  Ino  is  a  Tiruray  word  for  mother, 
and  crocos  means  naughty,  troublesome. 

2  Most  Mindanao  natives  still  believe  that  the  sun  travels  at  a  high  speed  on> 

cart  around  the  world. 

3  Note  the  names  of  Adan  (Adam)  and-  Eva  (Eye)  due  to  More  influence,. 

4  The  Bilaan  comot  and  the  Moro  mdlong  mean  the  same  as  the  Visayan 
patodion  and  the  Malay  sarong  which  are  denned  in  Webster's  "New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary." 


EDITORIALS 


In  his  speech~at  the  recep- 
tion in  his  honor  at  the  Manila 
Hotel  af- 
The  Philippines 
in  the  American 
Entourage 


ter  his  re- 
turn from 
the  recent 
good -will 
neighbor-- 


voyage  to  various 
ing  countries,  Governor- 
General  Davis  pointed  out  that 
we  have  been  especially  "backward  in  adopting  a  definite 
plan  of  development  extending  over  a  period  of  years  and 
inconsistently  carrying  out  that  plan."  In  the  Dutch 
East  Itidies,-  for  instance,  there  is  a  coordinated  development 
of  roads,  railroads,  port  works,  communications,  canals, 
etc.,  while  here  our  haphazard  methods  have  resulted  in 
the  waste  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pesos  and  have 
hindered  intelligent  development. 

Some  may  object  that  the  constantly  recurring  "inde- 
pendence talk"  blocks  long-term  plans  of  development. 
It  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  such  agitation  does  affect 
fainthearted  persons.  But  what  are  such  people  waiting 
for?  A  more  definite  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Government  as  regards  the  Philippines? 
We  are  never  likely  to  have  it  under  the  American  system 
of  government.  A  declaration  by  one  congress  or  even  one 
"administration"  can  be  modified  or  reversed  by  a  following 
one,  and  as  long  as  men  pay  serious  attention  to  the  ravings 
on  both  sides  in  Congress,  they  shall  remain  in  continuous 
doubt. 

More  perspicacious  individuals,  who  grasp  something 
of  world  conditions  and  tendencies,  discount  such  talk. 
They  know  that  as  long  as  America  retains  its  present 
great  preponderance  in  world  affairs,  the  Philippines  will 
remain  in  its  entourage,  regardless  of  what  any  congress  or 
any  future  president  may  propose  to  do.  Outward  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  may  remain 
the  same  or  they  may  change,  but  whatever  they  may  be, 
they  will^be  largely  unimportant.  The  Philippines  as  the 
"key  to  the  Pacific"  will  remain  American  if  not  in  name, 
in  fact  in  the  sense  that  American  influence  will  be  para- 
mount and  sovereign.  The  politics  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  the  voter,  has  lost  such  potence  as  it  may  have  had, 
and  world  relationships  are  determined  by  impersonal 
forces  which  now  tend  toward  American  hegemony  over 
an  increasing  area  of  the  world's  surface,  which  includes  the 
Philippines.  Those  who  are  so  disposed  can  take  comfort 
in  this  fact,  which,  at  any  rate,  is  of  decided  advantage  to 
the  capitalistic  entrepreneur. 


Though  personally* a  likable   sovereign,    the    inability 

of  Alfonso  XIII  to  cope  with  serious  political  situations 

was  generally  recognized.  Had  he  been  a  man  of 

Spain     greater  ability  and  stronger  character,  he  could 

have  led  the  developing  liberal  movement  in  Spain 

instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  it. 

Alfonso's  Government  favored  the  landed  aristocracy 
and  the  Church  and  alienated  every  other  group  of  the 


citizenry — the  regionalists  through  the  withdrawal  of 
century -old  rights,  the  military  through  the  mismanage- 
ment of  campaigns  and  needless  bloodshed,  especially  in 
Morocco;  the  merchants  through  high  taxation  and  constant 
interference;  the  small  farmers,  tenants,  and  the  laboring 
classes  through  indifference  to  their  poverty  and  ignorance 
and  low  standards  of  living;  and  the  intellectuals  through 
censorship  and  other  restrictions. 

Government  inefficiency  and  corruption  became  so  egre- 
gious that  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  like  Primo  de 
Rivera  became  a  practical  necessity.  The  Church  as  well 
as  various  liberal  elements  were  at  first  behind  him,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  his  reforms  in  certain  direc- 
tions effected  great  improvement.  But  these  reforms  were 
of  an  administrative  rather  than  a  social  or  economic  nature, 
and  the  privileged  classes  remained  untamed  and  opposed 
him  in  the  expectation  that  upon  his  fall  they  would  be 
able  to  again  debauch  the  government.  Various  radical 
groups  took  advantage  of  this  situation,  agitation  increased, 
de  Rivera  fell,  and,  after  a  comparatively  short  time  of 
renewed  confusion,  the  King  himself  was  forced  to  flee  the 
country. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  liberal  elements  which 
seized  control  will  be  able  to  maintain  it.  The  new  regime 
may  be  compelled  to  use  force  against  the  radicals  and  a 
civil  war  might  result  which  might  lead  to  a  reactionary 
dictatorship.  The  present  leaders  are  not  generally  con- 
sidered as  capable  as  the  leaders  in  1868  who  were  unable 
to  maintain  a  republic  for  even  so  short  a  time  as  two  years. 

If  the  liberal  element  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  with- 
stand both  the  monarchists  and  the  extreme  radicals, 
however,  Spain  may  be  expected  to  make  large  advances 
in  the  next  few  years,  and  this  is  the  hope  of  all  well  dis- 
posed men. 


It  was  recently  reported  in 
a  Manila  newspaper  that  the 
Metro- 
Is  the  Metropolitan  politan 
TheatertobeMetro-  Theater 
politan?  would 

be  inau- 
gurated early  next  year  with 
the  appearance  of  either  a  com- 
pany of  British  comedians  or 
a  traveling  operatic  troupe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
is  an  error.  The  first  programs  of  the  Metropolitan  should 
be  something  especially  fine — and  to  stage  a  "funny  show" 
or  such  operatic  performances  as  we  have  so  far  been 
blessed  with  in  Manila — half  circuses — would  make  the 
enterprise  the  laughing  stock  of  the  Far  East. 

While  on  the  subject,  it  is  well  to  inquire  as  to  what  stage 
facilities  are  being  built  into  the  new  Theater.  Will  the 
stage  be  large  enough  for  the  performance  of  first-class 
operas,  many  of  which  include  "mob  scenes"  requiring,  the 
appearance  of  large  numbers  of  people?  In  some  operas 
even  animals  must  be  brought  on  the  stage. 


DON'T 

What  provisions  are  being  made  for  special  lighting  ef- 
fects and  for  scene  shifting?  The  stage  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  recent  years,  and  a  small,  old-fashioned  stage  would 
preclude  the  appearance  of  first-class  companies  in  Manila 
perhaps  for  years  to  come.  Competent  stage  and  operatic 
directors  can  tell  from  glancing  at  the  plan  and  dimensions 
of  a  stage  whether  certain  plays  or  operas  could  be  per- 
formed there,  and  if  the  Metropolitan  Theater,  for  all  its 
name,  were  deficient  in  this  respect,  the  place  would  soon 
degenerate  into  a  mere  vaudeville  house  and  "cine". 

How  large  is  the  orchestra  pit?  Most  of  the  opera  com- 
panies that  have  come  to  Manila  in  the  past  have  had  only 
make-shift  orchestras  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  players. 
But  the  erection  of  the  Metropolitan  Theater  has  given 
rise  to  the  expectation  of  something  better.  A  real  or- 
chestra is  made  up  of  at  least  fifty  musicians,  and  room 
should  be  provided  for  them. 

What  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  new  building  will  be  is 
another  insistent  question.  Will  the  acoustics  be  equally 
good  in  the  case  of  a  performance  of  opera  with  singers  and 
a  chorus  on  the  stage  and  the  orchestra  in  front  and  below 
the  stage,  and  in  the  case  of  a  big  orchestra,  a  chamber 
music  ensemble,  or  a  soloist  on  the  stage?  Auditoriums 
have  been  built  which  though  suitable  for  operatic  perform- 
ances were  entirely  unsuitable  for  orchestral,  chamber 
music,  and  solo  performances,  and  vice  versa. 

In  matters  of  acoustics,  it  is  the  performing  musicians 
who  speak  the  final  word  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
and  it  would  therefore  seem  to  be  no  more  than  practical 
wisdom  for  those  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  Metro- 
politan Theater  to  consult  such  persons  as  we  have  in 
Manila  who  have  had  experience  in  opera  and  other  large- 
scale  musical  enterprises— Mr.  Bellotti,  for  instance,  of  the 


WAIT  I 

Academy  of  Music,  Mr.  Urizar,  of  the  Conservatory,  and, 
above  all.  Director  Alexander  Lippay,  who  practically 
grew  up  on  the  operatic  stage  and  was  for  years  associated 
with  the  opera  in  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  Vienna. 

This  comment  is  made  at  this  time  not  in  a  critical  spirit, 
but  to  call  attention  to  important  considerations  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  while  the  Theater  is  being  built 
rather  than  afterward  when  such  faults  as  might  be  dis- 
covered would  entail  large  expense  to  remedy.  In  the 
general  plans  of  the  Theater,  the  probable  requirements  of 
the  future  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  poor 
make-shifts  of  the  past  left  far  behind. 

We  are  used  to  think  of  the  Philippines  as  a  sparcely 
settled  country  because  we  generally  consider  the  total 

population  in  relation  with  the 
The  Human  Factor       total  land  area.    But  if  density 

of  population  is  measured  in  terms 
of  cultivated  area  and  total  population  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Philippines  is  as  densely  populated  as  the  countries  in  the 
world  suffering  most  from  population  pressure.  _ 

The  distribution  of  our  population  to  the  unsettled 
regions  is  therefore  a  vital  national  problem  that  deserves 
pressing  attention.  More  specifically,  the  encouragement 
of  migration  to  Mindanao  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  Filipino  statesmanship.  Has  there  been  a  definite 
national  policy  to  solve  that  problem?  With  deep  regret 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Filipino  leaders  have  failed  to 
give  the  Mindanao  problem  the  attention  it  deserved. 

It  is  not  enough  to  send  northern  emigrants  to  Mindanao. 

Once  there,  these  ambitious  pioneers  must  be  assured  of  a 

definite  piece   of  land.     In  regions  inhabited  by  Moros 

there  should  be  a  delimitation  of  areas  claimed  by  them  in 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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With  Charity  To  All 


By  Putakte 


Program  of  the  Newly  Organized 
Infra-Red  Party 

1.  We    promise  not  to   accept  independence   for 
than  a  billion  dollars. 

2.  We  propose  to  fire  all  local  policemen  and  offer  their 
jobs  to  the  Magdaragats. 

3.  We  propose  to  shoot  the  Ilocano  emigrants  to  Amer- 
ica to  prevent  their  being  shot  by  Californians. 

4.  We  propose  to 
offer  higher  prices  for 
votes. 

5.  Wepromisetobuild 
more  insane  asylums. 

6.  We  propose  to 
make  graft  honorable  by 
committing  it  only  on  a 
gigantic  scale. 

7.  We  promise  to  be 
away  on  good  will  trips 
throughout  the  year. 

8.  We  propose  to 
make  the  Colorum  up- 
rising a  regular  institu- 
tion. 

9.  We  promise  not 
to  give  jobs  to  recent 
college  graduates. 

10.  We  propose  to 
discourage  jailbreaking 
by  abolishing  police  sta- 
tions. 

11.  We  promise  not  to  publish  a  decalogue  to  avoid  a 
debate  with  Judge  de  Joya. 

12.  We  promise  to  make  Gilmore  governor-general. 

13.  We  propose  to  settle£strikes  by  abolishing  their 
root  causes:  capital  and  labor. 

14.  We  propose  to  improve  local  politics  by  penalizing 
speech-making. 

15.  We  promise  to  investigate  bureaus  that  don't  look 
suspicious.     You  never  can  tell. 

16.  We  propose  to  pension  the  local  Reds. 

17.  We  promise  to  apologize  to  Congress  for  the  moist 
stunt  Speaker  Roxas  pulled  before  it. 

18.  We  propose  a  compulsory  military  training  for  the 
Moros. 

19.  We  propose  to  encourage  companionate  marriage 
among  the  non-Visayans. 

20.  We  propose  not  to  increase  the  number  of  supreme 
■court  justices  but  to  establish  more  supreme  courts. 

21.  We  promise  not  to  threaten  to  shoot  Mr.  Recto. 
52.     We  promise  to  compel  Messrs.  Quezon,  Osmena, 

and  Roxas  to  tell  the  public  what  they  have  never  told  it: 
what  they  honestly  think  about  independence. 

23.  We  propose  to  deport  the  Magdaragats  to  Chicago. 

24.  We  propose  to  remedy  the  present  unemployment 
situation  by  making  the  country  dry.  Then  the  unem- 
ployed will  have  plenty  to  do  making  it  wet. 

25.  We  propose  to  cure  the  automobile  owners'  craze 
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for  low-numbered  plates  by  giving  the  governor-general 
and  the  other  exalted  guys  the  plates  bearing  the  highest 
numbers  available. 

26.  We  propose  to  transfer  the  capital  of  the  Philippines 
to  Pateros  just  to  pull  a  new  stunt. 

27.  We  promise  not  to  swap  bulls  with  the  Bulletin 
at  the  Opera  House. 

28.  We  propose  to  encourage  lovers'  suicide  by  offering 
handsome  prizes. 

29.  We  propose  to 
make  the  odor  of  the 
city  ester os  bearable  by 
furnishing  the  Tribune 
staff  with  the  best  Paris 
perfumes. 

30.  We  promise  to 
establish  more  gambling 
houses  to  accommodate 
the  fast  increasing  num- 
ber of  politicians. 

31.  We  propose  to 
send  an  independence 
mission  to  the  United 
States  for  absolutely  no 
reason  at  all. 

32.  We  propose  to 
give  suffrage  to  women 
for  the  same  reason. 

33.  We  promise  to 
require  senators  and 
representatives   to  wear 

uniforms  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

34.     We  are  frankly  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 


I  Nominate  for  the  Hall  of  Fame 

(With    apologies  to  the  Vanity  Fair) 
P*hief  of  Police   Piatt   because  he  has  at  last  become 


aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Magdaragats;  because 
he  has  promised  to  make  it  hot  for  them;  and  finally  be- 
cause, unfortunately,  he  shows  more  courage  than  his  men. 


Senator  Laurel  and  Mr.  Recto  because  they  ought  to 
have  known  better;  because  they  evidently  know  better 
now  (or  how  else  could  we  explain  their  recent  silence?); 
and  finally  because  they  will  know  better  in  the  future. 


Prince  Abu  of  Johore  because  he  is  too  nice  a  chap  to  be  a 
prince;  because,  according  to  Mrs.  Luz,  he  wears  under- 
shirts worth  twenty  cents  despite  his  immense  wealth; 
and  finally  because  he  outdrank  the  great  Arsenic  Luz 
himself. 


Thoughts  on  Criticism 

By  Ignacio  Manlapaz 

1  12 

THE  critic  may  be  anything  but  he  may  not  be  cocksure.         Sincerity  is  often  as  fatal  to  the  critic  as  the  want  of  it  is 
Only  artists  may  be  so.  fatal  to  the  artist. 


Criticism  is  opinion  afflicted  by  megalomania. 


13 
Artists  are  the  inventions  of  critics. 


3  " 

The  critic's  feeling  for  art  is  similar  to  the  artist's  feeling  The  aim  of  the  romantic  writer  according  to  Novahs  is 

for  nature.     It  is  art,  not  nature  that  makes  the  critic  "to  be  alone  with  all  that  one  loves."    This  is  the  unfulfilled 

creative.                                                              "  wish  of  a11  c"tics- 

4  15 

.        -                  -  T*-  ;q  the  oart  of  the  critic  to  explain  everything  in  a  work 

To  the  creative  critic  criticism  is  art's  only  excuse  for  "  is  me  parr  oi  me  cnutw  c  P               y        * 

of  art  and  leave  none  of  its  obscurities  unplumbed.    His 

emg'  business  is  to  explain  mysteries,  not  to  admire  them. 

5  .  16 

The  critic  is  an  artist  whose  medium  is  the  experiences  .  . f   ,. 

/      .  The  critic  recreates  masterpieces  in  the  image  of   his 

of   artists.  .  „    , 

ideal. 

6  17 

The  critic  is  the  artist  in  analysis.     The  process  of  un-  Criticism  as  it  is  commonly  practised  is  the  art  of  making 

derstanding  which  in  others  is  routine  and  mechanical  is  a  fool  of  oneself  at  the  expense  of  artists, 

creative  in  him.  ^« 

7  Good  taste  is  what  those  whom  we  respect  admire. 
Creative  criticism   as  creative   critics  like   Alfred   Kerr 

understand  it,  is  destructive  of  art.  Censor-What  every  critic  would  like  to  be. 

8  .  .  90 
The  artist  may  deal  with  any  subject  just  as  the  critic  ™ 

may  deal  with  any  artist.  Johannes  Volkelt  would  not  have  art  "limited  to  found- 
ing itself  upon  but  one  philosophical  attitude."  We  should 
say  the  same  of  criticism. 


One  of  the  aims  of  art  should  be  to  baffle  criticism. 


21 


10 


Modern  criticism  generally  reveals  the  critic  and  conceals 
Creative  criticism  should  be  defined  simply  as  criticism    ^  artist 
-written  in  good  prose.  22 


11 


Criticism  has  become  a  substitute  for  art. 


The  objective  critic  should  say  even  things  which  don't  23 

appear  true  to  him.     For  what  is  true  to  him  may  not  be        Criticism  is  the  only  art  we  moderns  can  excel  in. 
true  to  others  just  as  what  is  true  to  others  may  not  be 

,  .  (Continued  on  page  45) 

true  to  him. 


The  Coming  of  the  Rain 


By  Rachel  Mack 


THEY  pass,  the  arid  April  winds, 
The  weeks  of  May  go  by, 
And  now  the  fields,  the  roads,  the  trees 
Attend— a  voice— a  cry. 


At  first  but  half  articulate, 

A  promise,  nothing  more, 

And  then  at  last  from  burdened  clouds 

The  singing  rains  outpour. 


Oh,  sweet  the  strong  rain's  singing, 
Which  tells  the  race  of  men, 
In  ancient,  cosmic  language, 
The  rice  will  grow  again. 
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The  Patio  of  Malacafiang 


By  P.  J,  Wester 


THE  patio  is  one  of  the 
prominent  features  of 
Spanish  ornamental 
gardening.  Books  have  been 
written  about  it.  And  as 
a  part  of  their  culture  the 
Spaniards  brought  it  to  the 
Philippines.  But  whatever  its 
glory  may  have  been  in  an 
earlier  era  it  seems  to  have  de- 
parted, the  more's  the  pity; 
for  in  its  seclusion  the  well 
developed  patio  has  an  inti- 
mate charm  of  its  own  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  in  the 
open  garden,  due  in  part   of 

course  to  the    extra    shelter         ™E  NEW  PATI°  AT  malacaNang--before-treatment 
afforded,   which  permits  the  planting    of   many    delicate     once  bold    and    graceful 
species  which  are  not  equally  successful  in  more  exposed 
situations. 

In  the  old  Malacafiang  the  patio  was  a  bare  space  with  a 
concrete  floor  with  no  attempt  made  to  soften  the  harsh 
outlines.  When  the  east  wing  was  reconstructed  in  1930, 
a  pond  was  built  in  the  center  of  the  new  patio  from  which 
radiate  four  tiled  walks  at  right  angles.  The  spaces  in  the 
corners  were  filled  with  earth  for  ornamental  plants.  The 
patio  is  a  rectangle,  29  feet  long  and  23  feet  wide,  and  the 
tiled  walks  are  5  feet  broad. 

It  is  astonishing  how  large  a  number  of  species  can  be 
crowded  in  a  small  space  without  crowding.     In  checking 
up  the  plants  now  set  out  in  the  patio  at  Malacafiang  I  was 
quite  amazed  to  find  a  total  of  39  species,  divided  among 
seven  ferns  and  selaginellas,  including  two  climbers;  seven 
flowering  climbers;  25  foliage  plants,  three  palms,  one  tree, 
three  shrubs,  and  one  rattan.     This  does  not  include  the 
plants    in     hanging  ■ 
baskets.  True,  therep 
are    some    climbers* 
that  eventually  will 
be  eliminated  by  the 
law    of  survival    of 
the  fittest,  but   the 
remainder  are  expect- 
ed to  remain,  though 
in  the  course  of  time, 
as  the  anahao  palm, 
calamus,     and     the 
bunay  become  over- 
grown    they    must 
necessarily  be  replac- 
ed    with      younger 
plants. 

As  this  is  the  first 
patio  of  its  kind  in 
the  Philippines,  a 
brief  mention  of  the 
plants  which    make 


lup  the  whole  may  be  of  inter- 
est, and  it  will  be  of  no  less 
interest  to  note  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  relatively  large 
number  of  Philippine  plants. 
Beginning  with  the  ferns 
and  selaginellas,  these  in- 
clude: 

Adiantum  trapezi forme 
Lygodium  scandens 
Nephrolepis  cordifolia 
Nephrolepis  superba 
Pityrogramma  calomelanos 
Selaginella  willdenowii 
Selaginella,  unidentified 


Adiantum  trapeziforme 
is  the  giant  maidenhair  fern 
from  tropical  America,  at 
Lygodium  scandens  is  the 
graceful  lacy,  native  climbing  nito,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  delicate  charm,  is  rarely  cultivated,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  grows  wild  in  the  native  jungle,  a  poor  excuse 
at  best.  Nephrolepis  cordifolia  is  another  native  fern 
without  which,  like  so  many  unostentatious  people  and 
things,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  along.  It  makes  an 
excellent  ground  cover  and  serves  as  a  background  for 
showier  plants.  Nephrolepis  superba,  the  ostrich 
fern,  is  well  named,  with  its  tall  erect  plumy  fronds. 
Pityrogramma  calomelanos,  the  silver  fern,  so  call- 
ed because  of  the  white  under-surface  of  the  dark- 
green  fronds,  is  another  pretty  native  fern,  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  little  taken  notice  of  here.  In 
Selaginella  willdenowii  we  have  a  truly  magnificent 
climber  with  its  beautiful  iridescent  fronds  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  It  has  already  made  a  fine  start  and  pro- 
mises to  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  patio. 

The  foliage  plants 
include: 

Aglaonema  commutatum 
Aglaonemalpictum 
Anthurium  crystallinum) 
A  nthurium^nymphaefolium 
Anthurium  pedato-radiatum 
Aspidistra  elatior 
Begonia  rex 

Boerlagiodendron  eminens 
Caladium  bicolor 
Calathea  zebrina 
Calathea*2  unidentified  sorts 
Chlorophytum  elatum  vittatum 
Cordyline  terminate 
Curculigo  capitulata 
Cyperus  atternifolius 
Cyperus  papyrus 
Dieffenbachia  seguine 
Dracaena  sanderiana 
Eucharis  grandiflora 
Fittonia  verschaffeltii 
Hemigraphis  colorata 
Oplismenus  vittatus 
Philodendron  gloriosum 
Zebrina  pendula 


Photograph,  Courtesy  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  A  FEW  PLANTS  MAKE! 
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Photograph,  Courtesy  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

ANOTHER  CORNER  OF  THE  PATIO.     THE  VINE  AT  THE  RIGHT  IS  THUNBERGIA 

LAURIFOLIA 


Or  no  less  than  25 
different  species,  too 
many  for  all  to  be 
described  in  detail. 
There  is  Aglao- 
nema  pictum  with 
its  long-pointed,  up- 
right leaves  with 
their  cloudy-creamy- 
white  effects,  from 
Malaya;  Anthu- 
rium  crystallinum 
from  Columbia  with 
its  large  satiny  dark 
green  leaves,  netted 
with  distinct  white 
veins;  Aspidis  tr  a 
elatior  from  China, 
the  cast-iron  plant, 
so-called  because  it 
endures  abuse  and  ill- 
treatment  as  scarce- 
ly any  other  plant  can;  Begonia  rex  from  Assam, 
with  its  showy  metallic  leaves  which  may  be  cut  into 
small  bits  that'take  root  and  grow  into  new  plants. 

In  Boerlagiodendron  eminens  we  have  a  beautiful 
native  plant  from  Samar  and  Mindanao,  with  large  hand- 
some palmate  leaves  on  long  stalks.  The  gay  leaves  of 
Caladium  bicolor  from  tropical  America  furnish  color 
in  an  environment  where  flowers  are  produced  with  diffi- 
culty, as  does  Dracaena  terminalis  with  its  long-pointed, 
reddish  leaves  from  India.  Handsome  Calathea  zebrina, 
the  zebra  plant  from  Brazil,  so  called  because  of  its  large, 
striped,  satiny  leaves  from  olive  green  to  yellowish-green 
in  color,  is  another  addition.  Curculigo  capitulata  is 
another  graceful  palm-like  native  plant  with  arching,  point- 
ed, plaited  leaves,  often  seen  in  American  and  European 
countries,  but  rarely  or  never  planted  here  in  its  native 
home.  Cyperus  alter  nifolius,  the  umbrella  plant,  so 
called  not  unappropriately  because  its  flat  linear  leaves 
radiate  like  umbrella  spokes  from  the  top  of  the  long  stalks, 
is  an  interesting  and  attractive  plant  from  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  a  close  relative  of  the  famous  tall  plumy  Egyptian 
papyrus,  Cyperus  papyrus,  also  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  aquatics,  of  which  Malacanang  has  the  only  one  in  the 
Philippines,  introduced  last  year  from  Japan  and  already 
perfectly  at  home. 

Dracaena  sanderiana  from  Kamerun,  with  its  slender, 
tall,  reed-like  stems,  and  Eucharis  grandi  flora  from  Co- 
lombia, with  dark-green,  glossy,  pointed  leaves  and  beau- 
tiful, fragrant,  white  flowers  are  two  other  plants  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Fittonia  verschaffeltii  from  South  America,  with  red- 
veined  leaves,  Hemigraphis  colorata  from  Java  with 
metallic-purplish  leaves,  and  Zebrina  pendula,  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  from  Mexico,  all  are  low  growing  plants  which 
make  a  good  ground  cover.  The  most  charming  of  this 
class  of  plants  is  Oplismenus  vittatus,  a  creeping  grass 


with  the  leaves  strip- 
ed a  delicate  green, 
white,  and  pink.  All 
make  good  subjects 
for  hanging  baskets. 
The  palm  family 
is    represented     by 
four  native  species, 
the  well-known  ana- 
hao,   Livistona   ro- 
tundi£61ia;a  slender 
graceful  Caryota,  a 
feathery    Calamus, 
recalling     Cocos 
weddeliana,  except 
that  the  leaves  are 
nearly     twice     as 
large,    and   an    un- 
identified,   slender, 
handsome    pinnate 
palm     from     the 
Cavite    mountains. 
In  a  space  so  small  there   isn't  much  room    for   trees, 
which  have  been  confined  to  the  delicate,  slender-branched, 
and  graceful    native  bunay,     Casuarina  rumphiana. 

Three  shrubs  have  been  included;  the  native  palupo, 
Ehretia  microphylla,  with  slender,  arching  branches 
and  small,  shining,  dark  green  leaves,  from  which 
an  excellent  tea  may  be  made;  Evodia  ridleyi, 
with  light-green,  fern-like  leaves,  glossy  as  if  varnished, 
introduced  from  Singapore;  and  Breynia  nivosa,  the 
snowbush,  from  the  South  Pacific  archipelagoes,  with  its 
green,  white,  and  pink  variegated  leaves. 
There  remain  the  climbers. 

Two,  Lygodium  scandens  and  Selaginella  will- 
denowii,  have  previously  been  referred  to.  Others  in- 
clude Thunbergia  lauriiolia  from  India,  with  slender, 
long-pointed  leaves  and  light-blue  flowers;  Bignonia  mag- 
nifica  from  Colombia,  with  magenta  colored  blooms; 
Bignonia  unguis-cati  with  bright  yellow  flowers  from 
Argentina;  Clysostoma  callistegioides  from  southern 
Brazil,  with  lustrous  bright  green  leaves  and  pale  purple 
flowers;  showy  Arrabidaea  pachy  calyx  a  recent  immi- 
grant from  Panama;  Cissus  discolor  from  Java,  with  its 
beautifully  variegated  leaves,  and  finally  the  gorgeous 
native  Strongylodon  macrobotrys  with  its  marvelous 
peacock-green  to  steel-blue  flowers  in  wisteria-like  clusters 
on  long  slender  stems. 

As  the  various  climbers  indicate  their  adaptability  to 
their  new  quarters,  those  which  show  up  the  best  will  be 
retained  and  the  remainder  removed. 

On  the  second  floor,  above  the  baluster  facing  the  patio, 
are  suspended  baskets  with  bird  nest  ferns,  selaginellas, 
polychroas,  and  various  orchids. 


NOTE:— It  is  quite  fitting  that  the  renaissance  of  patio  gardening  in  the  Philip- 
pines should  begin  at  the  Malacanang  Palace.  And  it  is  with  particular  pleasure 
that  we  place  before  our  readers  the  first  account  and  pictures  published  of  the  new 
patio  in  the  reconstructed  palace  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines.— Bd« 
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Trinidad  Valley 


By  Glen  Grisham 


TRINIDAD  VALLEY,  LOOKING  SOUTH  TOWARD  BAGUIO 


A  SCANT  five  kilometers  from  Baguio,  the  Trinidad 
Valley,  nestled  among  the  pine-clad  hills  of  Ben- 
guet,  spreads  itself  out  before  the  eyes  as  one  winds 
down  the  gorge.  It  is  practically  round,  three  kilometers 
in  diameter,  and  is  the  largest  expanse  of  level  land  in 
Benguet,  if  not  in  the  whole  of  Mountain  Province.  Viewed 
from  any  of  the  surrounding  hills,  it  resembles  a  huge  flat- 
bottomed,  scalloped -edged  bowl,  with  a  couple  of  nicks 
in  the  sides;  the  nick  on  the  south  side  of  the  bowl  being 
a  narrow  rocky  gorge  through  which  the  Trinidad  River, 
and  incidentally  the  road,  enters  the  valley,  and  the  other 
on  the  north  side  being  a  narrower,  rockier  gorge  through 
which  the  river  madly  tears  its  way  out. 

The  hills  which  completely  surround  the  valley  are  some- 
times steep  and  precipitous  and  sometimes  gently  sloping. 
The  numerous  small  streams  which  flow  into  it  are  fringed 
with  magnificent  tree  ferns  and  luxuriant  tangles  of  trop- 
ical vegetation,  while  on  the  dry,  rocky  hillsides  are  state- 
ly pine  trees.  In  the  crevices  and  on  the  surfaces  of  sheltered 
rocks,  over  which  water  from  hidden  springs  trickles,  are 
mosses,  ferns,  wild  begonias,  and  other  delicate,  shade  lov- 
ing plants.  For  the  orchid  collector  the  hills  and  ravines 
are  a  heaven.  As  many  as  twenty  varieties  of  epiphytes 
and  as  many  terrestrials  can  be  seen  in  the  course  of  an 
afternoon's  tramp.  Here  and  there  a  Benguet  Lily,  an  ex- 
quisite white  flower  larger  than  the  Easter  Lily,  can  be 
found;  but  the  natives  have  learned  that  they  bring  a  good 
price  in  the  Baguio  market  and  have  about  stripped  the 
nearby  hills  of  them.  Cpgon,  the  ubiquitous  tall  grass 
of  the  lowlands,  is  not  in  evidence,  bamboo  or  runo  grass 
taking  its  place  along  streams  and  near  marshy  places, 
while  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  short  thick  grass, 
seldom  more  than  knee  high,  that  is  excellent  pasture. 

Some  of  the  hills  have  in  time  past  been  practically 
denuded  of  timber,  but  reforestation  work,  carried  on  by  the 
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Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the  Trinidad  Agricultural  School, 
is  gradually  reclothing  them.  On  the  hills  that  are  barren 
of  timber,  are  long  irregular  ridges  meandering  about  over 
the  hillsides  like  giant  molepaths, — the  remains  of  old 
sod  and  rock  fences  of  the  natives  which  are  mostly  in  disuse 
now,  having  been  gradually  worn  away  by  the  torrential 
rains  until  their  gently  sloping,  grass-covered  sides  offer 
no  barrier  to  the  puniest  animal,  but  there  is  enough  left 
for  one  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  amount  of  labor 
they  cost.  However,  when  in  good  repair,  they  served  as 
excellent  fences  for  all  kinds  of  animals.  Some  few  are  kept 
up  where  a  fence  is  needed  for  only  a  short  distance  but  in 
most  cases  where  fencing  is  done  barbed  wire  is  now  used. 

Originally,  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  was  marshy  and 
a  lake  covered  the  entire  north  side,  but  drainage  has 
opened  it  for  agricultural  purposes,  except  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  old  lake  bottom  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  river 
bed,  and  as  the  cut  in  the  hill  where  the  river  goes  out  is 
not  large  enough  or  deep  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
water  that  drains  into  the  valley  some  backs  up  into  the 
old  lake.  During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  river  is  in  flood, 
it  is  a  stupendous  sight  to  see  the  water  dashing  through 
the  narrow  canon  that  leads  out  of  the  valley.  At  this  point 
the  river  drops  off  suddenly  into  the  valley  beyond  and  re- 
sults in  a  series  of  waterfalls.  Enormous  boulders,  each 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  house,  are  strewn  in  the  river  bed, 
and  as  the  seething,  turbulent  water  comes  battering  its 
way  down  the  steep  decline,  it  seems  to  grit  its  teeth  and 
suddenly  hurl  itself  against  the  huge  boulders,  firmly  planted 
in  midstream,  the  spray  rising  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet 
in  the  air.  The  sound  of  the  onslaught  reverberates 
between  the  narrow  canon  walls  like  gun-fire. 

In  the  old  lake  bottom  is  found  the  richest  land  in  the 
valley.  It  is  excellent  farm  land  produces  heavy  crops 
but  must  necessarily  be  farmed  by  the  caingan  system,  as 


each  year  the  dense  growth  of  grass  and  other  vegetation 
that  springs  up  in  the  wet  weather  makes  it  almost  as 
difficult  to  clear  as  new  land.  Snipe  and  other  waterfowl 
are  numerous  and  afford  good  sport  for  the  nimrod  who 
cares  to  brave  the  leeches. 

Viewed  from  any  of  the  surrounding  hills,  the  valley 
presents  a  beautiful  panorama.  The  road  from  Baguio 
runs  directly  across  it,  from  south  to  north,  a  little  east  of 
the  middle,  while  a  branch  road  forks  off  to  the  west, 
skirts  the  edge  of  the  bowl  through  the  barrios  of  Pico, 
Pugis,  and  Buyagan  to  meet  the  main  road  again  at  the 
town  of  Trinidad.  From  here  the  road  crosses  the  river 
and  winds  up  the  side  of  the  hill  and  out  of  the  valley 
on  its  way  to  Bontoc.  The  two  roads  taken  together  form 
the  central  figure  of  an  immense  patchwork  or  crazy  quilt, 
the  patches  being  composed  of  vegetable  plots,  rice  pad- 
dies, and  groups  of  houses.  There  is  plot  after  plot  of 
nothing  but  cabbage,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  dependable 
crop  of  the  vegetables  raised  in  the  valley,  as  it  deterio- 
rates less  in  shipment  and  finds  a  readier  market  in  Manila. 
When  the  seedlings  are  young  and  up  to  the  time  they  are 
about  half  grown,  the  rows  of  individual  plants  can  be  seen 
with  the  black  earth  showing  between,  but  when  they  are 
nearing  maturity  they  completely  cover  the  ground  and 
one  sees  nothing  but  huge,  greyish-green  squares  and  rec- 
tangles with  the  strips  of  vivid  green  of  the  grass  along  the 
ditches  separating  them.  Here  and  there  are  plots  of  beans, 
peas,  potatoes,  and  in  fact  practically  all  temperate  climate 
vegetables,  but  cabbage  is  king.  In  season  truckload  after 
truckload  of  cabbage,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  carrots, 
beets,  and  strawberries  are  shipped  out  of  the  valley  each 
day  and  either  put  on  the  train  at  Bauang  or  taken 
directly  through  on  trucks  to  the  Manila  markets. 

Rice  continues  to  be  grown  on  a  considerable  area  of 
the  valley  floor,  but  vegetables  are  much  more  profitable 
and  each  year  sees  more  and  more  rice  paddies  ditched 
and  drained  for  vegetable  plots.  The  two  crops  are  not 
interchangeable  for  the  simple  reason  that  for  vegetables 
the  land  must  be  kept  well  above  the  water  table  and 
well  aerated,  while  for  rice  the  soil  is  puddled  and  inundated; 
it  takes  at  least  two  years  to  put  an  old  rice  paddy  into 
proper  condition  for  raising  vegetables.  The  day  is  not  far 
distant,  due  to  good  roads  and  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  when  the  entire  valley  will  be  one  huge  veget- 
able garden  and  all  the  rice  consumed  by  the  residents 
will  be  imported  from  the  lowlands.  Why  should  the 
native  raise  rice,  the  average  production  of  which  is 
only  fifteen  cavans  to  the  hectare,  when  he  can  rent 
his  land  out  to  a  Japanese  gardener  at  two  hundred 
pesos  a  hectare  and  join  the  idle  rich?  Some  few  are 
going  into  the  vegetable  game  themselves,  but  the 
majority  seem  to  think  they  can  make  more  from 
their  land  by  renting  it  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
gardeners. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  market  vegetables  are 
raised  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  farmers.  Each 
group  has  its  own  Co-operative  Farmers  Association 
through  which  all  purchases  of  seeds  and  fertilizers 
are  made  and  through  which  all  the  marketing  is 
done.  They  are  excellent  farmers  and  good  man- 
agers, but  the  superior  quality  of  their  vegetables  is 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  their  extensive  use  of 
fertilizer.     Each  year  they  bring  in  great  quantities  of 


sulfate  of  ammonia,  peanut  meal,  bean  powder  and  bean 
cake,  starfish,  and  other  shells  of  high  lime  content,  which 
the  native,  operating  on  a  limited  capital,  cannot  afford 
to  do.  In  recent  years,  however,  an  Igorot  Farmers  As- 
sociation has  been  formed  and  its  members  are  competing 
in  the  markets. 

The  land  of  the  Trinidad  Agricultural  School  occupies 
about  one  fifth  of  the  valley  floor  and  practically  all  of  the 
hill  land  around  the  rim.  It  is  the  only  place  where  any 
improvement  has  been  made  other  than  for  utilitarian 
purposes.  The  spacious  campus  is  well  planned,  planted  with 
grass— an  imported  variety  that  stays  green  even  during 
the  dryest  part  of  the  year — flowers,  trees  and  shrubbery, 
with  walks  and  roads  winding  through  it.  A  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  done  in  beautifying  the  grounds,  and  in 
the  growing  season  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom  the 
campus  is  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  It  is  one  of  the  show  places 
around  Baguio  and  there  is  hardly  a  tourist  or  vacationist 
who  does  not  make  at  least  one  trip  to  Trinidad.  It  is 
especially  gratifying  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  come  up 
from  the  lowlands  where  everything  is  dry  and  brown  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  The  only  buildings  of  any  note  in 
the  valley  are  on  the  school  site,  which  are,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  Industrial  Building,  constructed  of  native 
pine  lumber  with  galvanized  iron  roofs  which,  with  their 
white  sides,  red  roofs,  and  geen  trimming,  blend  well  with 
the  landscape. 

Across  the  valley  from  the  school  proper  is  the  Stock  Farm, 
nestled  in  a  little  pocket  of  its  own,  presenting  as  pretty 
a  pastoral  scene  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  New  England. 
Although  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  and  operated  in 
direct  connection  with  it,  the  Stock  Farm  is  in  reality  a 
unit  in  itself.  Here  the  students  obtain  practical  training 
in  the  care  and  feeding  of  all  kinds  of  livestock  and  poultry 
while  the  income  from  dairy  and  poultry  products  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  running  expenses.  A  herd  of 
sleek  Ayreshire  cows  in  lush  grass  to  their  knees,  white 
leghorn  hens  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  pastures,  the 
farm  buildings  under  the  dapdap  trees,  framed  by  the 
pine-clad  hills  that  rise  up  abruptly  on  all  sides,  is  a 
picture  not  soon  forgotten. 

Most  of  the  natives  in  the  valley  live  in  the  barrios  of 
Pico  and  Pugis,  both  situated  on  the  southwest  side,  al- 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Pedro  Bukaneg— A  Philippine  Moses 


By  Percy  A.  Hill 


FEW  know  much  about  Pedro  Bukaneg,  who  he  was 
or  what  he  did.  Yet  in  his  day  and  generation 
the  name  of  this  blind  convert  was  carried  as  far 
as  Madrid  and  Rome.  The  incidents  of  his  life  parallel 
those  of  Moses  to  a  certain  extent;  even  if  he  did  not  write 
the  Tables  of  the  Law,  his  labors  to  convert  his  country- 
men to  a  better  creed,  resemble  those  of  the  Hebrew  law- 
giver. An  Ilocano  by  birth,  his  story  dates  back  to  about 
twenty  years  after  the  Conquest,  ancient  enough,  historic- 
ally speaking. 

The  high  cordillera  of  Luzon  restricts  a  long  narrow 
coastal  plain  for  its  entire  length.  This  old  land,  then 
called  Samtoy,  was  probably  the  first  of  all  Philippine  re- 
gions to  be  settled  and  had  sixty-eight  thousand  tributes 
or  heads  of  families  as  early  as  1572.  The  characteristics 
of  its  people  are  distinctly  Chinese,  and  even  today  they 
are  the  most  thrifty,  diligent,  and  prolific  of  the  different 
peoples  of  the  Philippines.  The  most  considerable  towns 
were  Ilaug  in  the  north,  Balatao  with  its  gold  washings 
in  the  south,  and  the  capital  Vigan,  in  the  center.  It  had 
three  classes  within  its  confines:  the  coastal  dwellers,  the 
Ilocanos;  the  wild  tribes  of  the  hills;  and  the  Spaniards 
of  the  Conquest. 

THE  MONASTIC    ORDERS 

No  history  of  the  Philippines  can  be  written  without 
doing  due  justice  to  the  monastic  orders  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  civilization.  No  other  methods 
than  those  of  these  sandalled  monks  could  have  weaned 
the  people  from  their  anitos,  or  could  have  led  them  to 
accept  a  better  creed.  There  were  no  riches  to  lure  them, 
there  are  none  even  today,  and  at  times  not  even  a  bare 
subsistence  was  their  earthly  reward.  But  without  hope 
of  the  latter  they  spent  their  lives  in  self-sacrifice,  a  world 
apart  from  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence 
the  monastic  orders  on  the  world  for  a  thousand  years  pre- 
vious to  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines.  In  their  ranks  were 
eminent  philosophers,  historians,  scientists,  artists,  poets, 
and  statesmen.  In  addition,  the  monasteries  were  retreats 
for  the  spiritually  inclined,  asylums  for  the  disconsolate, 
and  refuges  for  the  afflicted.  To  smile  at  the  efforts  of  the 
monastic  orders  during  those  centuries  in  which  mankind 
slowly  climbed  to  the  present  height,  is  to  show  the 
grossest  ignorance. 

AGE-OLD  SUPERSTITIONS 

To  the  Order  of  Saint  Augustine  was  given  the  missions 
of  Ilocos.  It  was  no  easy  labor  to  wean  away  people 
from  age-old  superstition  and  practices.  It  was  a  never 
ending  task.  Feudally  divided  into  upper  and  lower 
classes — the  babaknangs  and  the  kailanes — till  a  much 
later  period,  the  upper  class  was  the  first  to  adopt  the 
new  teachings,  and  the  older  cults  lingered  longest 
amongst  the  kailanes.  Even  to  this  day  an  old  lacay 
murmurs  his  invocation  to  the  spirits  of  the  forest,  the 
mang-mang-kik,  before  he  lays  axe  to  the  tree  he 
means  to  fell.  "Bari-bari.  Dika  agungit  pari.  Ta 
pumuken  katni.     Iti  papak-kirda  kadakami"   ("Do 
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not  be  angered   comrade,  we  only  do  as  we  are  ordered 
to.")    Superstitions  die  hard. 

ILOCOS     IN     OLDEN    TIMES 

Close  to  the  city  of  Vigan  and  across  the  river  is  the  old, 
old  town  of  Bantay.  While  Bantay  is  now  much  decayed 
it  antedated  Vigan  and  was  an  exchange  mart  for  pro- 
duct of  mountain  and  sea.  Its  ancient  church  and  cren- 
elated convent  set  on  an  eminence  still  show  something 
of  its  one-time  importance.  To  the  east  lie  the  bare  and 
forbidding  mountain  ranges  of  Abra,  then  densely  pop- 
ulated by  the  savage  Ifneg  or  Tinguianes.  A  few  kilometers 
from  Bantay,  the  Abra  river  bursts  through  a  chasm  in 
the  mountains  known  as  the  Abra  Gap,  and  its  waters, 
spreading  over  the  wide  plains,  have  destroyed  vast  ex- 
panses of  once  arable  land,  leaving  them  a  series  of  stony 
and  desolate  flats.  On  the  south  banks  of  the  river  there 
are  three  separate  sites  of  ruined  churches,  once  the 
centers  of  flourishing  towns,  whose  lands  have  disapear- 
ed  under  the  floods  and  whose  piles  of  masonry  tell  the 
mute  story  of  man's  fallibility. 

FRAY    GERONIMO    CAVERO 

In  the  year  1592,  some  twenty  years  after  the  Con- 
quest, the  town  of  Bantay  was  spiritually  presided  over 
by  Fray  Geronimo  Cavero,  a  monk  of  the  Augustinian 
Order,  whose  good  qualities  drew  the  people  towards 
Christianity.  Cut  off  from  Manila  by  a  week's  journey, 
and  from  Spain  by  a  continuous  voyage  of  a  year,  Fray 
Geronimo  was  of  a  type  that  feared  neither  hardship  nor 
danger. 

THE   DISCOVERY    OF    THE    INFANT 

One  of  his  first  converts  was  the  wife  of  a  babaknang 
who  was  baptized  Maria  and  who  lived  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  ancient  town.  On  one  of  the  days  of  March,  1592, 
Maria  went  to  bathe  in  a  small  tributary  of  the  Abra  river, 
a  short  distance  from  the  convent  itself.  It  was  one  of 
those  turbulent  torrents  whose  waters  after  their  mad  dash 
from  the  hills  assume  a  more  sedate  speed  and  widen  out 
into  long  reaches  lined  with  scrub  trees  and  tall  talahib 
grass,  and  over  whose  rippling  expanse  the  rey-pescador 
and  the  dragon-fly  love  to  skim.  Her  ablutions  finished, 
Maria  felt  an  urge  to  descend  to  where  the  tributary  join- 
ed the  main  river  to  fish,  as  both  men  and  women  labor- 
ed to  fill  the  family  larder,  a  much  more  easy  task  then 
than  now.  Her  attention  was  attracted  to  an  object, 
floating  down  with  the  current,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
woven  bamboo  basket,  and  which  drifted  into  a  little 
cove  in  the  river  bank,  surrounded  by  the  tall  plumes 
of  the  talahib.  Wading  out  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  she 
found  a  newly  born  baby  lying  on  a  roll  of  dangling  bark 
in  the  basket,  like  the  Moses  of  Biblical  lore.  Where  it 
had  floated  from  she  could  not  imagine.  It  was  not  likely 
to  have  come  through  the  turbulent  current  of  the  gap, 
but  had  probably  been  set  adrift  a  short  way  up  the  river. 

HIS    UP-BRINGING 

The  infant  was  totally  blind,  having  no  doubt  been  born 
that  way  and  for  that  very  reason  rejected  by  its  parents, 
(Continued  on  pag&  42) 
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THERAPEUTICS, 


This  Seal  is  Your  Guide 

in  choosing  the  pure,  safe 

toothpaste  you   should  use   on 
your  child's  teeth. 

MOTHERS  can  not  be  too  careful  of  the  precious  teeth 
of  children.  Only  the  safest,  purest,  non-medicated 
toothpaste  should  be  used.  Only  a  toothpaste  which  has 
the  approval  of  your  dentist. 

Why  not  use  Colgate's?  Not  only  is  it  the  most 
popular  child's  toothpaste  made,  but  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics  of  the  American 
Dental  Association. 

This  means  that  the  composition  of  Colgate's  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Council  and  that  the  claims  have  been 
found  acceptable  to  the  Council. 

Surely,  where  the  health  of  your  child  is  concerned, 
you  should  take  no  chances.  Be  guided  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Dental  profession  in  the  toothpaste  you  use  on  those 
tiny  delicate  teeth. 


COLGATE'S  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 


Philippine  Books 


By   Verne   Dyson 


Dean  Kalaw's  Novel 

The  Filipino  Rebel.  A  Romance  of  American  Oc- 
cupation in  the  Philippines.  By  Maximo  M.  Kalaw- 
pp.  264.  Paper  cover.  The  Educational  Supply.  Ma- 
nila, 1930 

The  historical  novel  written  by  Dean  Kalaw  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  is  not  distinctive  for  its  purely 
fictional  qualities,  but  it  does,  however,  for  other  reasons, 
deserve  a  permanent  place  in  Filipino  literature.  By  in- 
clination and  training,  the  dean  is  a  political  scientist. 
His  writings  have  been  almost  entirely  in  this  field,  and  in 
it  he  is  the  foremost  Filipino  author.  When  dealing  with 
his  favorite  subjects,  his  style  is  smooth,  dignified,  and  suf- 
ficient. 

A  hasty  transition  from  themes  dealing  with  serious 
matters  of  state  to  the  love-making  of  a  sentimental  hero, 
alone  with  a  woman  in  the  wilderness,  has  overtaxed  the 
gymnastic  abilities  of  our  dean.  But  since  there  is  no 
intimate  connection  between  acrobatics  and  literary  dis- 
tinction, this  fact  is  not  to  his  discredit. 

While  there  is  little  fictional  finesse  in  The  Filipino 
Rebel,  it  does,  however,  possess  other  qualities  that  are  of 
greater  and  more  enduring  value;  it  has  substantial  local 
color,  and  a  very  real  and  solid  historical  background.  In 
it  there  breathes,  alive,  the  unconquered  spirit  of  the  Fili- 
pino people,  their  hopes  and  fears.  Out  of  the  book  comes 
the  sad  lament  of  a  race,  disappointed  but  undismayed. 


Thus,  the  novel  is  great  for  the  living  message  which  it 
has — for  the  race-song  which  it  sings,  a  song  that  must  be 
heard. 


Wonderful  Baguio! 

Baguio,  Gateway  to  Wonderland,  Describing  20  trips 
in  the  Mountain  Province  with  Interesting  Customs  of 
the  Mountain  People.  1931  edition.  By  Samuel  E.  Kane, 
Former  Governor  of  Bontoc,  Kalinga,  and  former  Super- 
visor of  the  Mountain  Province,  pp.  148.  Illustrated. 
One  map.  Copyright  1931  By  Samuel  E.  Kane.  1*1.00. 
Governor  Kane  has  written  a  small  guide  book  that  is 
excellent  whoopee  for  Baguio.  All  join  in  the  opening 
chorus: 

"Baguio  is  without  doubt  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
healthful  mountain  resort  in  the  Far  East." 
Amen  and  three  cheers  for  that! 

The  little  book  is  stylishly  printed,  with  a  paper  cover  in 
three  colors — and  attractively  illustrated,  the  book  is 
well-written,  well-illustrated,  and  well-sprinkled  with  ad- 
vertisements.    And  it  has  a  map. 

Part  one  deals  with  the  mountain  people  around  Baguio — 
the  Benguet,  Bontok  and  Ifugao  Igorots,  and  others — their 
customs,  religions,  and  mythologies.  Notice  is  taken  of 
the  sport  of  head-hunting.  Part  two  is  composed  of  the 
itineraries  of  twenty  fascinating  trips.  Necessary  details 
are  included. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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The  Shoe  of  Quality 


Character 


WHEN  we  meet  a  stranger,  we  judge 
his  character  by  his  general  ap- 
pearance. Often  our  first  impres- 
sions are  correct;  but  only  intimate 
association  can  confirm  our  estimate  of  his  good 
qualities. 

The  ESCO  shoe  impresses  strangers  by  its  ap- 
pearance of  quiet  elegance;  and  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  wearing 
ESCOS  is  good  evidence  that  the  appearance  of 
the  ESCO  shoe  does  not  belie  its  character. 


The  ESCO  Stores 

615— ESCOLTA— 615 
333-339  Legarda  (Sampaloc)  Manila 
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Ask  yourself 
this  question: 


Why  do  I  use  Soap  ? 

THE  answer  is  obvious:  for  personal  cleanliness 
and  health — to  keep  skin  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. Do  you  use  soap  to  beautify?  Yes, 
but  only  as  cleanliness  and  health  are  aids  to  beauty. 
The  main  point  is  cleanliness — attained  quickly  and 
thoroughly — preventing  clogged  pores — allowing  the 
skin  to  function  as  nature  intended. 

No  other  Soap  than  IVORY  meets  these  requi- 
rements to  completely  and  successfully 

IVORY  Soap — mild,  pure,  efficient — lathers  freely 
in  hard  or  soft  water,  loosens  dirt,  dissolves  the 
skin's  impurities,  so  that  they  may  be  rinsed 
away,  and  leaves  the  skin  clean,  moist,  fresh,  glow- 
ing with  health.  No  soap  in  the  world,  regardless 
of  claims,  can  do  more  for  you.  There's  the  reason 
why  millions  of  gleaming  white  IVORY  cakes  are 
doing  daily  service  in  bath  rooms  and  at  wash 
stands  all  over  the  world. 

And  Ivory  gives  you  most  generous  value, — more 
soap  for  your  money — more  baths — greater  cleanli- 
ness insurance.  Every  centavo  you  spend  for 
IVORY  Soap  is  an  investment  in  cleanliness  and 
health. 


IVORY  SOAIP 


Kind  to  Everything  it  Touches 


SAVE  IVORY  WRAPPERS 

Every  IVORY  Soap  Wrapper  has 
a  value  for  you.  Save  them— then 
exchange  them  for  useful  premiums. 
Send  to  P.  C.  C.  Manila,  for  free 
Ivory  Soap  Premium  folder. 


99-44/100%  Pure 

Dealers  Everywhere 
Sell  IVORY  SOAP 


"It  Floats" 


Large  cakes  for  the  bath  and 
laundry,  small  cakes  for  face 
and  hands. 


The  Philippine  Home 

Edited  by 

Mrs.  Mary  Macdonald 


— /?~ 


A  Plea  For  Organized  Play 


r^  rowing  boys  and  girls  need  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  They  need  the  chance  to  enjoy  pleasant 
games  which  will  also  help  them  to  develop  strong  muscles 
and  sound,  healthy  lungs.  They  need  to  learn  the  moral 
lessons  of  the  playground,  the  spirit  of  fairness,  the  whole- 
Some  rivalry,  and  the  teamwork  that  comes  from  joining 
in  the  games  with  other  children. 

Now  that  schools  are  opening  again,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  usual  activities  of  the  school  playgrounds  will  be  suf- 
ficient— but  are  they?  In  many  of  our  high  schools  and 
colleges  it  is  true  there  is  some  attention  given  to  physical 
education,  to  organized  games  which  will  develop  athletes 
to  represent  the  school  in  open  contests.  But  these  are 
not  the  young  people  who  are  most  in  need  of  organized 
play.  There  are  thousands  of  children  in  the  crowded 
sections  of  Manila,  and  also  in  many  provincial  towns, 


who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  thrill 
that  comes  from  participating  in  organized  play  and  out-of- 
door  games. 

There  are  some  boys  who  belong  to  Boy  Scout  troops, 
there  are  others  whose  parents  provide  special  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  get  the  benefit  of  directed  exercise,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  children  are  drifting  along,  some  of 
them  getting  into  gangs  which  run  almost  wild  with  all 
the  attendant  dangers,  and  others  with  no  outlet  at  all  for 
pent  up  desires  for  normal,  healthy  play. 

It  is  a  problem  too  large  for  the  public  schools  to  solve 
without  provision  being  made  for  additional  help  in  the 
way  of  services  of  young  men  who  know  how  to  organize 
children's  play  and  carry  out  a  regular  program.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  in  these  days  of  reduction  in  government 
income  and  necessary  retrenchment  that  such  help  will 
be  forthcoming.  The  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  must  rest 
with  public  spirited  citizens  who  will  be  willing  to  help  by 
securing  proper  locations  for  playgrounds — vacant  areas  of 


Del  Monte 
Sliced  Peaches 


How  good  they  are— right  from  the  can  in  their  own  rich  syrup!  So 
convenient!  And  ready  to  serve  withDiit  preparation  of  any  kind! 


Del  Monte  Sliced  Peaches  are  a  most  economical  fruit 
dessert.  One  large  can  serves  liberal  portions  to  six 
persons.  They  are  offered  in  smaller  sized  tins  if  your 
needs  require.  And  in  every  can  the  same  quality 
and  flavor  for  which  this  label  stands. 


For    Your    Own    Satisfaction   Buy 


Canned    Fruits 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  \ 
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Excellent  exercise  for  the  teeth,  jaws 
and  facial  muscles  .  •  .  but  just  a 
trifle  strenuous  and  a  bit  hazardous 
we'd  say. 

And  yet  the  proper  exercise  of  all 
muscles  is  necessary  if  you  are  to  keep 
yourself  physically  fit. 

Your  daily  tasks  and  favorite  Sports 
provide  sufficient  exercise  for  all  body 
muscles,  only  the  face  is  neglected. 

WRIGLEY'S  Chewing  GOm  affords 
the  chewing  resiliency  that  will  help 
to  properly  exercise  teeth  and  jaws 
and  prevent  flabby  face  lines. 

Keep   Fit  With 


Delicious  Candies 

with 
Sun -Maid  Raisins 


GIVE  variety  and  flavor 
to  home-made  can- 
dies by  adding  Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 

You  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  results. 
A  large  number  of  recipes 
for  candy  making  are 
given  in  the  Sun-Maid 
Raisin  cook  book. 


Send  for  Recipe  Book 

THE  Sun  -  Maid  Raisin  cook 
book  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
to  Pacific  Commercial  Company, 
Manila.  It  contains  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  Sun-Maid 
Raisins  in  Philippine  cookery. 

Cook  with 


Sun-Maid 
Raisins 

Sold  by 
Dealers    Everywhere  . 


In   small    size  packets  and  in   15-oz. 
Packages 


«PO 
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land  which  can  be  used  for  baseball  and  basketball  grounds, 
and  who  will  help  to  organize,  through  parents  in  different 
sections  or  communities,  various  groups  of  children  who 
will  enjoy  these  playground  activities.  Much  must  rest 
on  parents'  shoulders.  They  should  be  willing  to  make 
small  contributions  for  the  equipment  that  is  necessary, 
and  they  should  help  in  selecting  older  boys  in  the  com- 
munity as  leaders  who  will  volunteer  to  carry  on  a  program 
of  organized  play. 

Once  a  ball  diamond  is  laid  out,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find  plenty  of  youngsters  who  will  be  eager  to  use  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  basket-ball  courts  and  other  games. 

Swimming  naturally  should  be  one  form  of  sport  in  which 
children  of  all  ages  should  be  encouraged,  but  in  Manila 
for  example  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  provide  a  regu- 
lated bathing  beach  where  children  might  receive  instruc- 
tion and  indulge  in  this  most  beneficial  exercise.  This 
naturally  should  be  considered  by  city  officials  who  should 
have  the  welfare  of  the  young  persons  who  are  to  be  future 
citizens  at  heart. 

A  good  start  might  be  made  toward  a  campaign  to  secure 
organized  public  playgrounds  in  several  ways.  An  enter- 
prising newspaper  might  enlist  itself  in  behalf  of  our  youths' 
welfare.  Some  civic  organization,  such  as  our  women's 
clubs,  or  the  Rotary  Club  might  do  something  constructive 
along  this  line.  No  matter  who  makes  the  start,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  gain  supporters  who  would  help^to  insure 
actual  accomplishment. 

The  physical  welfare  of  our  boys  and  girls  certainly  is 
worthy  of  considerable  effort,  and  organized  playgrounds 
would  bring  inestimable  benefit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
start  from  some  quarter  will  soon  be  made. 


H 


New  Styles  for  School  Dresses 

ere  it  is — school  time  again,  vacation  days  gone,  and 
now  all  the  flurry  and  worry  of  getting  boys  and  girls 

back  to  their  studies. 

There  are  some  of  us  "last 
minute"  mothers  who  have 
delayed  the  necessary  p  repara- 
tions for  the  returning  school 


just   come 


How  Perfectly  Delicious! 
Jacobs  Selected  Biscuits 


YOUR    guests    will   exclaim   with    delight    when    you    serve 
them    Jacob's    Selected    Biscuits.      They    will    enjoy     the 
wholesome   goodness   and   fine    flavor   of    this   product   of 
the  world's   most   famous    biscuit   manufacturers. 

JACOB  has  developed    the    business    of   biscuit    making    to    a 
fine  art.     Careful  packing  in  air  tight  tins  insures  the   fresh 
crispness  and  exquisite  flavor  of  the  biscuits  as  though  they 
the  oven. 


YOU  will  find  many  varieties  of  Jacob's  Biscuits  on  your  dealer's  shelves— and  every  one 
a  pleasing  surprise.  In  addition  to  the  Jacob's 
Selected  Biscuits,  try  the  Family  Assorted,  the 
Royal  Afternoon  Tea  Biscuits  or  the  Marie  Wafers. 
And  of  course  there  is  that  familiar,  always  enjoyable, 
favorite — Jacob's  Cream  Crackers.  How  good  they 
aref    One    never   seems  to  get  enough  of  them. 

W  &  R  Jacob  &  Co.  Ltd.  Biscuit  Manufacturers 
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FOR    THE   NEW  SCHOOL    YEAR 


PHILIPPINE  PLANT  LIFE,  by  Ritchie  and  Echavarria 

Approved  as  Supplementary  Reader  for  Fifth  Grade,  Philippine  Public  Schools ,  January,  1931 

The  Course  of  Study  calls  for  extensive  discussion  about  familiar  plants  and 
natural  phenomena.  This  new  book  furnishes  the  pupils  with  facts  and  princi- 
ples which  will  enable  them  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  plant  world  about  them, 
and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  Philippine  agricultural  practices.  A  necessity 
for    a  solid  foundation    in   nature  study   and  beginning  science.  P2.10 

PHILIPPINE  NATIONAL  CHORUS  COLLECTION,  by  Santiago,  Carballo  and  Ramos 

Approved  for  Secondary  School  Pupil  Reference  and  Elementary  {5-7),  Philippine  Public  Schools, 
Jan.,  1931. 

For  your  assembly  singing  and  for  your  entrants  in  the  Third  National  Music 
Contest  under  Girls'  Solo  (high  voice),  Boys'  Solo  (high  voice),  Mixed  Quartet, 
and  Double   Mixed  Quartet,   and   Girls'   Glee  Club.  P2.20 

HEALTH  HORIZONS,  by  Broadhurst  and  Lerrigo 

The  first  source  book  in  health  education  which  briDgs  together  authoritative  ma- 
terial from  all  over  the  world  for  the  guidance  of  teacher  training  work  in  com- 
munity health.     {Ready  June   15th) 

EVERYDAY  ECONOMICS,  by  Janzen  and  Stephenson 

Acclaimed  by  reviewers  for  its  teachableness  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it 
covers  the  fundamental  problems  in  the  modern  economic  world.  Human  in- 
terest  intrigues  the   student,   and  theory   comes   after   the   illustration.  F3.70 

NOTAS  DE  UN  ESTUDIANTE,  by  Rodriguez  and  Sundstrom 

A  reader  for  second  year  students  in  Spanish  which  tells  for  the  first  time  in  a 
school  text  of  the  experiences  of  a  young  Spaniard  at  an  American  University  and 
of  his  impressions  of  the  United  States.  Narration  and  conversation  provided  for. 
Vocabulary  checked  with  Buchanan  Word  List.  A  book  that  students  will  greatly 
enjoy.     Ready  June   15. 

MODERN  HISTORY,  by  Carl  Becker,  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University 

An  epoch-making  text  by   a  great   authority.     Ready  June   15. 

All  texts  available  through  Philippine  Education 
101  Escolta,  Manila 
CHOOSE 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 


41  UNION  SQUARE,  W.,  NEW  YORK 
"School  Music  Publishers  to  the  Philippine  People" 
Represented  by  Charles  E.  Griffith,  Music  Editor 
address  Manila  Hotel,  Manila,  P.  I. 
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season,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  pressing 
problems.  Visits  to  the  dentist,  visits  to  the  doctor,  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  to  be  purchased,  and  of  course  the  all- 
important  matter  of  clothes. 

Last  year's  dresses  must  have  the  hems  let  down  and  new 
collars  need  to  be  attached  to  make  them  presentable. 
There  must  be  several  pretty  new  frocks  certainly,  for  what 
girl  is  there,  large  or  small,  who  does  not  delight  in  a  new 
dress  to  wear  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

Mothers  are  often  perplexed  about  clothes  for  their 
daughters  from  the  age  of  10  up  to  14  or  16  years,  when 
they  are  growing  and  changing  so  rapidly.  With  this  in 
mind  I  have  selected  the  styles  in  the  group  here  illustrated 
which  are  typical  of  what  the  well  dressed  girl  may  wear  to 
school,  on  the  street,  or  to  parties.  Mothers  will  find  these 
styles  easy  to  copy,  using  any  of  the  wash  fabrics  which 
are  now  so  popular. 


One  of  the  favorite  uses  now  being  made  of  tomatoes  is — 

TOMATO   COCKTAIL 

To  make:  drain  juice  from  canned  tomatoes  through  a 
sieve,  pressing  most  of  the  pulp  through  with  the  juice; 
measure,  and  to  each  cupful  of  liquid  add  a  dash  of  pepper 
and  paprika,  }/i  teaspoon  of  salt,  }/i  teaspoon  of  sugar, 
1  teaspoon  of  lemon  juice;  place  mixture  in  the  ice  box  and 
when  cold  mix  well,  using  shaker  if  desired;  serve  in  small 
glasses  as  an  appetizer. 

TOMATO    JELLY    SALAD 
3  cups  stewed  or  canned  tomatoes  2  cloves 


2  chopped  onions 

l/z  cup  chopped  celery 

1  small  bay  leaf 


1  teaspoon  sugar 
1  Vi  teaspoon  granulated  gelatin 
Vi  cup  cold  water 
salt  to  taste 


Tomato  Recipes 

*TpoMATOEs,  served  in  one  form  or  another,  have  become 
increasingly  popular  in  homes  where  food   values   are 
taken  into   consideration. 

Tomatoes  are  rich  in  vitamin  C.  Therefore,  according 
to  nutrition  specialists,  they  should  be  served  nearly  every 
one  of  the  365  days  of  the  year  in  some  form. 


Cook  tomatoes  with  seasoning  about  15  minutes;  soak 
gelatin  in  cold  water;  add  to  boiling  tomatoes;  when  well 
dissolved  strain  mixture  into  small  cups  or  molds.  Chill 
in  ice  box  and  when  ready  to  serve  unmold  on  bed  of  lettuce 
leaf;  top  with  salad  dressing. 

TAMALE    RING 

2  cupsful  canned  corn 
1  cup  yellow  corn  meal 
1  small  onion  chopped 

1  green  pepper  chopped 

2  tablespoons  melted  fat 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  can  tomato  sauce 

2  eggs  well  beaten 
1  cup  of  milk 

\i  teaspoon  white  pepper 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given;  pour  into  well  greased 
ring  mold;  set  ring  mold  in  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  slowly 
for  one  hour;  when  baked,  unmold  on  large  platter,  fill 
center  with  creamed  chicken  and  serve.  This  is  a  very 
substantial  and  nourishing  dish. 


The  Sparkle  Lasts!! 

And  delicious  "Royal"  keeps  "abub- 
bling"  while  you  drink  it  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  every  drop  of  its  fragrant  goodness... 

For  Royal  Soft  Drinks  are  per- 
fectly carbonized  and  sealed  in 
sterilized  bottles...  Its  refresh- 
ing flavor  is  preserved  for  you... 

There's  Only  One 


Kxrgal 

SOFT  W» DRINKS 


Made  by 


SAN   MIGUEL   BREWERY 
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Philippine    Books... 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

A  Reliable  Book  on  the  Kiangan  Ifugaos 

The  Half-way  Sun.  Life  Among  the  Headhunters 
of  the  Philippines.  By  R.  F.  Barton,  pp  315.  65 
plates.     Brewer  &  Warren  Inc.,     New  York,  1930. 

In  a  residence  of  eight  years  among  the  Ifugaos  at 
Kiangan,  Roy  Franklin  Barton,  schoolmaster,  dentist,  and 
ethnologist,  made  a  sound  scientific  study  of  these  interest- 
ing pagan  people.  We  now  have,  in  a  new  book,  part  of 
the  results  of  his  observations.  Its  title,  The  Half -way 
Sun,  is  a  free  translation  of  "Nungawa  Algo,' '  the  favorite 
war-cry  of  the  head-hunters,  and  a  phrase  which  describes 
the  sun  in  a  favorable  position  half  way  between  the  hori- 
zon and  the  zenith. 

Among  the  Ifugaos,  Barton  succeeded  the  notable  labors 
of  Professor  H.  Otley  Beyer  who  went  to  Banaue  in  1905 
with  a  commission  from  the  Director  of  Education  to  meet 
the  chiefs,  learn  the  dialect,  and  in  six  months  make  recom- 
mendations for  establishing  an  educational  system. 
This  he  did.  He  remained  for  three  years,  serving  as  school 
supervisor  and  deputy  provincial  treasurer.  He  built  the 
first  school  houses  in  the  district.  Barton  went  to  Kian- 
gan in  1909,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Beyer. 

Barton's  long  residence  among  the  Ifugaos  gave  him  an 
intimate,  first-hand  knowledge  of  them,  and  The  Half- 
way Sun  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative  work 
on  the  headhunting  ceremonies,  the  laws,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Kiangan  district  which  has  yet  appeared— not 
excepting  the  able  reports  of  the  Dominican  padre,  Juan 
Villaverde,  who  was  a  missionary  in  that  region  for  sixteen 
years  near  the  end  of  the  Spanish  regime.  Barton's  is  an 
excellent  narrative,  written  in  a  flexible  and  pleasing  style.  All 
of  his  material,  however,  was  gathered  in  a  limited  territory, 
and,  while  this  fact  adds  to  the  accuracy  and  scientific  value 
of  the  report,  his  findings  must  not  be  applied  in  general  to 
the  Ifugao  tribe. 

First  impressions  of  the  land  and  the  people  are  recorded 
interestingly  by  the  author  under  the  chapter  title  of  "A 
Burning  House, ' '  followed  by  a  longer  and  more  detailed 
section  on  "High  Trails  in  Headhunterdom ' '  in  which  the 
strange  and  barbaric  rites  of  the  head-hunting  cult  are 
described.  The  American  Indian  carried  away  only  the 
scalp  of  his  victim,  but  the  Ifugao  warrior  took  the  whole 


Magazine  subscription  work  is  a  business  by  itself,  and 
in  the  Philippines  its  importance  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  reading  element  of  our  population  is  grow- 
ing at  such  a  rate  that  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  until 
the  number  of  those  who  subscribe  to  magazines  of  one 
kind  or  another  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
many  other  countries.  While  this  development  is  assuming 
larger  and  larger  proportions,  the  excellent  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  a  limited  number  of  persons  to  rep- 
resent us  in  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  PHILIPPINE 
MAGAZINE.  If  you  are  looking  for  work  that  will  bring 
you  a  good  income,  in  the  larger  towns  considerably 
more  than  you  could  make  in  a  clerical  position,  and 
in  the  smaller  towns  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  your 
usual  earnings,  write  us  about  terms.  The  work  is  not 
difficult  or  disagreeable  in  any  way  and  no  especial  ex- 
perience is  required.  Any  honest  person,  not  afraid  to 
work,  will  not  fail  to  make  good. 
Address  the 

Circulation  Manager 

PHILIPPINE  MAGAZINE 

Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 

101-103  Escolta,  Manila 


Another  Year   of 
School    Athletics 

with 

SPALDING 

ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 

School  just  simply  isn't  school 
without  the  athletic  activities 
which  are  immensely  popular  not 
only  with  the  pupils  but  in  the 
communities. 

And  SPALDING  Athletic  Equip- 
ment is  as  popular  as  the  games 
that  are  played,  putting  more  life 
and    interest    into    every    move. 

There  is  SPALDING  Equipment 
for  every  game,  made  by  experts 
who  take  a  very  direct  interest 
in  the  game  for  which  it  is  made. 


PROVINCIAL  SUB-AGENTS 

American  Bazaar Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Bacolod  Grocery  &  Supply  Co Bacolod,  Occ.  Negros 

Francisco  Rivero San  Roque,  Cavite 

Kwong  Yuen  Woo Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

La  Aurora Hoilo,  Iloilo 

Lopez  y  Maldonado Zamboanga,   Zamboanga 

Martinez,  Villarin  &  Co.,  Inc Dumaguete,  Or.  Negros 

Moolchand  Nembhraj Mi*amis,  Occ.  Misamis 

Paris-Zamboanga Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Pedro  S.  Carriedo Davao,  Davao 

Utoomall  Naroomall Davao,  Davao 

Victor  Patos  &  Co Tagbilaran,  Bohol 

Villanueva  Sporting  Goods Dagupan,  Pangasinan 

Wadhumal  Ramchand Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 


BRIAS  ROXAS,  ™i 

Exclusive   SPALDING   Distributors 
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head.  Subsequent  chapters  explain  other  curious  customs 
and  practices  of  the  people,  their  stupendous  terracing,  and 
theirpantheonof  a  thousand  deities,  "nearly  all  of  whom  have 
a  wife  called  Bugan." 

The  Ifugaos,  we  learn,  are  the  most  numerous  pagan  tribe 
under  the  United  States  flag,  and,  with  a  population  of  130,- 
000,  are  seventh  in  rank  among  the  peoples  of  the  Philippines. 


Pedro    Bukaneg 

{Continued  from  page  32) 

following  the  old  custom  of  Samtoy  in  which  defectives 
born  blind  or  lame  were  abandoned  with  a  Spartan 
severity.  Maria  took  up  the  basket  and  its  contents  and 
carried  it  to  the  convent  of  Bantay.  The  good  friar  out 
of  compassion  arranged  for  a  nurse  to  look  after  the  infant, 
who  in  spite  of  his  rude  start  on  the  journey  of  life,  lived, 
thrived  and  was  baptized  with  the  name  of  Pedro  and 
the  surname  of  Bukaneg.  From  his  scanty  resources, 
Fray  Geronimo  brought  up  the  blind  Pedro  who  soon 
showed  a  natural  aptitude  to  learn  and  a  lively  sense  of 
gratitude  towards  his  deliverer. 

In  due  time  Bukaneg  was  sent  to  Manila  to  the  convent  of 
the  Augustinians,  where  his  story,  resembling  that  of  Moses 
in  the  bulrushes,  excited  comment  and  pity.  They  attempt- 
ed to  educate  him  and  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  not  only  mastered  Ilocano  and  the  Tinguane  dialect, 
but  was  able  to  converse  fluently  in  excellent  Castilian. 


HE  BECOMES  A  PREACHER 

He  felt  an  urge  to  teach  the  gospel  and  his  sermons  became 
so  convincing  and  famous  that  this  was  duly  reported  at 
the  court  of  Philip  II  and  to  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome.  His 
mastery  of  the  simple  faith  and  his  homely  way  of  stating 
it,  converted  thousands  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  In  the 
streets  of  Vigan,  crowds  gathered  at  his  appearance  and,  lis- 
tening to  his  teachings,  "joyfully  accepted  the  creed  of 
Christ".  From  Ilaug  in  the  north  to  Aringay  in  the  south 
he  taught  the  new  life,  and  his  personality,  and  maybe  his 
unfortunate  history,  brought  many  into  the  fold  who  other- 
wise might  have  remained  conscientous  objectors. 

Upon  the  termination  of  this  pilgrimage  he  returned  to 
Manila  and  aided  the  Augustinian  clergy  to  compose  a  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Ilocano  language.  A  class  was  formed  for  th  e 
instruction  of  newly  arrived  friars  and  Bukaneg  was  placed 
at  the  head.  His  duty  was  to  instruct  the  newcomers  in 
vernacular  Ilocano,  preparatory  to  their  life  labors.  Time 
added  to  his  usefulness  as  a  liaison  officer  between  the 
clergy  and  the  converts.  To  the  former  he  was  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning  who  communicated  his  flame  to 
the  others,  and  to  his  people  he  was  not  only  an  object  of 
interest,  but  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  an  oracle.  His  simple 
appearance  in  a  white  cotton  gown,  and  his  youth  and 
blindness  gave  him  a  sort  of  a  halo.  Scraps  of  history  re- 
garding him  bear  this  out. 

Don  Nicolas  de  Figueroa,  the  encomendero  of  Narvacan, 
had  a  confidential  servant  who  carried  his  arquebus  as  his 
personal  bodyguard.  This  man,  while  on  an  errand  between 
Narvacan  and  Bantay,  was  ambushed  and  shot  to  death  by 
arrows,  and  the  firearm  stolen.  Utterly  worthless  without  the 
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powder  and  ball  that  supplied  the  thunder  and  lightning,  it 
was  found  abandoned  close  the  beaten  trail  near  the  end  of  the 
jagged  range  of  mountains  near  Santa.  A  band  of  Ifneg  or 
Tinguanes  were  surprised  close  by  and  captured  by  the  native 
Ilocano  retainers  of  Figueroa,  and  taken  to  Bantay  for  trial 
and  sentence  under  the  crude  codes  of  the  day.  Reaching 
the  town  of  Bantay  they  stalked  along,  as  usual  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  those  who  had  accepted  the  new  creed 
but  did  not  as  yet  practice  kindness  to  prisoners. 

Lined  up  in  the  courtyard  of  the  convent,  the  question 
still  remained  as  to  who  had  killed  the  servant.  This  could 
not  be  ascertained,  for  the  Ifneg  maintained  a  stolid  silence, 
and,  half-dead  from  fear,  refused  to  utter  a  word  either  in 
self-defence  or  extenuation.  They  stood  bound  with  rattan, 
wild-eyed  and  helpless  amid  their  ancient  foes.  The  fame  of 
Bukaneg  as  a  local  oracle  may  not  have  reached  these  wild 
tribesmen,  but  Fray  Geronimo  and  Figueroa,  the  encomen- 
dero,  decided  he  should  try  and  pick  out  the  actual  mur- 
derer from  amongst  the  band. 

Clad  in  his  white  robe,  Bukaneg  came  into  the  circle  of 
Tinguanes  securely  bound.  He  asked  that  they  be  released 
from  their  bonds,  which  was  done,  and  then  explained  that  it 
was  not  right  that  all  should  suffer  from  the  deed  of  one  guilty 
man,  whom  he  was  going  to  pick  out  from  amongst  them,  the 
man  who  had  killed  the  servant  of  Don  Nicolas.  His  blind 
eyes  gave  them  more  trepidation  than  if  he  had  been  blessed 
with  the  sight  of  the  hawk.  Passing  his  hands  over  the 
features  of  each  man  in  turn,  he  made  the  round  of  the 
circle.  He  then  began  again,  repeating  the  Credo  and 
Paternoster,  at  the  same  time  placing  his  hand  on  each 
heart  in  turn. 

The  stolid  poker-faces  might  betray  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  mind,  but  the  heart  would.  He  came  to  one 
whose  wild  and  hurried  beating  heart  caused  him  to  pause. 
Completing  the  circle  he  advanced  to  him  and  declared  him 
to  be  the  guilty  party .  Taken  apart,  this  man  confessed  the 
killing  of  the  servant  for  the  arquebus,  and  the  casting  of  it 
away,  when  it  would  no  longer  "perform  its  thunder". 
He  was  accordingly  punished  and  the  rest  released,  these 
reporting  to  their  tribe  in  the  hills  that  Bukaneg  had  the 
power  of  second  sight. 

Bukaneg  lived  but  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Fray 
Geronimo,  his  benefactor.  Worn  out  with  his  labors,  gray- 
headed  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  he  departed  this  life 
during  the  governorship  of  Don  Alonso  Fajardo.  He  was  but 
one  of  the  type  who  came  from  Spain  to  establish  a  purer 
and  better  creed  amongst  the  benighted,  a  creed  still  found  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Filipinos,  a  more  lasting  memorial  to  the 
Castilian  than  any  other  single  thing.  After  his  death, 
Bukaneg  sickened  and  died  in  the  convent  that  had  given 
him  his  first  shelter  as  a  babe  in  a  basket. 

The  labors  of  Bukaneg  among  his  countrymen  caused 
him  to  be  called  the  "Apostle  of  the  llanos".  His  name 
was  long  remembered  by  the  kailanes  who  till  a  very  late 
date  had  carved  images  called  Bukanegs  to  which  they 
paid  the  same  respect  as  to  the  sacred  images  of  the  Church. 
Centuries  passed,  bishops  and  governors  came  and  went, 
and  the  name  of  Bukaneg  is  but  a  memory  in  the  country 
he  helped  convert  to  a  gentler  creed,  a  creed  that  remains 
today  the  same  as  in  1592,  when  this  Philippine  Moses  was 
found  floating  in  his  bamboo  cradle  amongst  the  reeds 
of  the  Abra  River. 
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Trinidad  Valley 

{Continued  from,  page  31) 

though  there  are  a  few  houses  here  and  there  all  over  the 
valley  floor  while  the  surrounding  hills  are  dotted  with 
their  squatty,  grass-roofed  huts.  Although  their  economic 
condition  is  improved,  their  daily  habits  and  manners  of 
living,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  have  been  to  school, 
remain  practically  unchanged  by  the  proximity  of  civil- 
isation. A  small  group  who  live  on  the  hillside  not  three 
hundred  meters  from  the  main  part  of  the  school  still  tend 
their  camote  caingans  on  the  hillsides  and  their  rice  paddies 
in  the  valley,  raise  a  few  pigs  and  cows,  live  in  the  same  kind 
of  a  house,  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes,  and  take  a  bath 
just  as  rarely  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did  before 
them. 

There  are  two  churches  in  the  valley  and  a  third  in 
Baguio  maintains  a  remote  connection,  but  a  large  percent- 
age of  their  patronage  is  from  the  students  of  the  school  and 
the  Ilocano  residents.  The  natives,  and  especially  the  older 
generation,  cling  to  their  pagan  gods  with  the  same  dog- 
gedness  as  the  Christian  fundamentalists  who  sing  "Faith  of 
Our  Fathers"  at  a  revival  meeting.  A  Catholic  priest  once 
expressed  the  opinion  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
natives  of  the  sub-province  of  Benguet  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  greater  part  of  these  being  children. 
The  percentage  is  probably  a  little  higher  in  the  valley,  as 
the  people  there  have  been  in  contact  with  the  church  longer 
than   those    living    in   the    more    remote    districts. 

For  wounds,  cuts,  and  boils  as  well  as  for  other  minor 
complaints  a  visit  is    made  to  the  dispensary  or  help  is 


solicited  from  the  district  nurse,  but  for  serious  illness  a 
canao  is  held,  and  an  offering  made  to  the  gods  whose 
displeasure  the  sick  person  has  in  some  way  incurred. 
Carabaos  and  pigs  are  butchered,  great  quantities  of  rice 
are  cooked,  and  as  the  spirits  take  only  the  essence  of  the 
offering,  the  affair  is  more  than  a  religious  ceremony; 
it  is  a  feast  as  well. 

Superstition  mingles  freely  with  religion,  in  fact,  they  are 
inseparable,  but  a  great  many  of  their  religious  practices 
are  practical  and  just  as  sensible  as  those  of  other  faiths. 
Their  religion,  queer  as  their  ritual  may  seem  to  the  casual 
observer,  cannot  be  condemned  as  silly  and  unreasonable 
any  more  than  anyone  else's,  for  all  faith  begins  where 
reason  ends.  Their  services  and  rituals,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  canao,  are  picturesque  if  nothing  else.  The  auguries, 
performed  prior  to  the  canao  by  a  priest  or  priestess  of  the 
community,  are  interesting  in  themselves  but  the  augurer 
usually  hies  himself  to  a  secluded  place  and  communes  with 
the  gods  in  private.  By  means  of  incantations  the  priest 
ascertains  from  the  gods  the  extent  of  their  wrath  and  the 
kind  of  offering  that  will  appease  them,  so  upon  the  result 
of  this  communion  depends  the  nature  of  the  canao  that  is 
to  be  held,  the  number  of  animals  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
number  of  days  that  the  ceremony  is  to  continue. 

Trinidad  is  a  delightful  valley:  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  peeps  over  the  hills  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
naked -legged  Igorot  boys  watering  cabbage  with  their  water- 
ing cans;  on  a  clear  still  night  when  the  weird  notes  of  the 
long-barrelled  solibaos  (drums)  carry  from  one  side  of  the 
valley  to  the  other,  as  the  moon  floods  the  landscape  with 
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a  soft  light,  throwing  into  relief  the  surrounding  cliffs  and 
pine-clad  hills;  or  in  the  afternoon  after  a  sudden  shower 
when  all  green  things  look  ajlttle  greener  and  the  air  is 
cle!ir^s~crystal.  It  is  an  interesting  place  to  visit  and 
a  more  interesting  place  to  live. 


Thoughts  on  Criticism 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

24 
Art  is  concentrated  life. 

25 
THE  CRITIC  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A  MASTER- 
PIECE—I admit  I  can't  do  as  well  but  I  certainly  un- 
derstand it  better  than  its  damned  creator. 

26 
In  artists  impudence  leads  to  the  founding  of  new  schools; 
in  non-artists,  to  criticism. 

27 
Experience — An  old-fashioned  teacher. 

28 
The  artist  deals  with  the  works  of  God.     The  critic 
deals  with  the  works  of  men.     Both  are  dissatisfied. 


Editorials 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
order  to  protect  new  settlers  from  the  Moro  practice  of 
claiming  newly  cultivated  lands.  In  regions  where  pagans 
live  it  should  be  a  part  of  government  policy  to  set  aside 
definite  portions  of  land  for  these  original  inhabitants. 
While  it  is  important  to  encourage  the  coming  of  new  set- 
tlers, preferential  attention  should  be  given  to  the  interests 
of  the  pagan  inhabitants. 

It  is  essential  that  the  efforts  of  the  various  government 
offices  dealing  with  Mindanao  be  better  coordinated.  The 
recruiting  of  settlers  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  can  suc- 
ceed only  as  its  efforts  are  coordinated  with  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land.  The  conflicts  arising  between  the  new 
settlers  and  the  Moro  or  pagan  inhabitants  call  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  road-building  program  should  be 
coordinated  with  an  officially  accepted  settlement  or  colo- 
nization policy.  Health  and  school  work  should  likewise 
be  coordinated  with  the  same  policy.  So  should  all  the 
activities  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government. 

Both  emigrants  and  original  settlers  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  behind  them  there  is  the  whole  government  to 
take  care  of  their  interests.  Moros  and  pagans  should 
receive  preferential  attention.  They  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  their  welfare  can  best  be  promoted  under  the 
auspices  of  Filipino  leadership. 

Have  the  Moros  and  the  pagans  learned  to  look  with 
confidence  to  Filipino  national  leadership  for  protection 
and  guidance?  That  is  a  question  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
which  can  best  be  assured  by  a  constructive  Mindanao 
policy  which  protects  both  the  material  and  the  human 
factors  of  progress. 

CONRADO  BENITEZ. 
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Law  and  Order  Organizations 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Baguio,  however,  the  second  chartered  city  of  the  Philip- 
pines, with  police  problems  very  different  from  those  found 
in  Manila,  Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  other  of  the  larger  cities,  spends 
only  about  1*25,000  a  year  to  police  an  area  of  22  square 
miles,  or  PI, 110  anually  per  square  mile. 

TABLE  V 


Table  V  gives  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Manila  and 
Baguio  police  departments,  and  also  of  the  cost  per  city 
policeman  per  year. 
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1927 

814 

1,164,558.00 

1431 

23 

22,772.77 

990 

1928 

814 

1,164,558.00 

1431 

23 

21,638.88 

941 

1929 

811 

1,154,176.25 

1423 

23 

25,942.41 

1128 

1930 

888 

1,283,567.50 

1445 

23 

25,803.16 

I  1122 

1  In  1904  the  Philippine  Commission  ordered  the  reduction  to  6,200  officers  and 
men. 

2  Six  additional  companies  authorized— Act  No.  2268,  Feb.  17,  1913.    Five  addi- 
tional companies  authorized — Act  No.  2289,  Nov.  4,  1913. 

3In  most  armies  this  ratio  is  one  officer  for  every  15  men.     The  United  States 
Army  ratio  was  approximately  one  officer  for  every  12  men  during  the  World  War. 
4  Commission  Grade  (formerly)  per  annum:  3rd  lieutenant  P2,400;  2nd  lieute- 
nant P2.800;  1st  lieutenant  P3.000;  captain   P3.600;  captain  senior  grade  P3,200; 
major  P3.600  (Same  as  today).     At  present:  3rd  lieutenant  PI, 500;  2nd  lieutenant 
PI  800-  1st  lieutenant   P2,400;  captain    P3.000.      Enlisted  Service  (formerly)  per 
month:  private  P13  (In  Manila  P14);  corporal   P22;  sergeant  P30;  first  sergeant 
P40:  staff  sergeant  or  sergeant  major   P45.     At  present:  privates   P14  (in  Manila 
P15.)     No  change  in  the  non-commissioned  grades. 
5  Some  of  the  specially  organized  provinces  are  not  included. 
(To  be  continued) 


Ants 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Down,  down,  down  the  red  ant  slid  towards  the  vortex 
of  the  comparatively  huge  inverted  cone  of  loose  soil.  Two 
pairs  of  black  eyes  gazed  fascinatedly  at  the  struggling  red 
creature,  striving  valiantly  to  scale  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
pit.  The  man  and  woman  breathlessly  prepared  to  witness 
the  sudden  spray  of  sand  grains  from  the  vortex  of  the  cone, 
the  precipitated  descent  of  the  struggling  red  creature,  the 
snap  of  powerful  black  jaws,  of  the  ant  lion  and  his  dis- 
appearance into  the  soil  with  trapped  victim. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  The  red  ant  continued 
clawing  futilely  against  the  loose  yielding  side  of  the  cone, 
undisturbed. 

"Lucky  there  is  no  taptapufao  in  that  pit,"  the  woman 
said  relieved.     "Let's  get  back  to  work  now." 
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"It's  very  warm  yet,"  said  the  man.  "We  will  start  as 
soon  as  that  ant  gets  out  of  the  pit,"  he  said  playfully. 
"It  won't  be  long." 

The  two  bent  closer  to  the  ground,  their  heads  almost 
touching.  Like  two  children  they  gazed  in  silence  at  the 
tiny  ant  bracing  its  limbs  against  the  loose  soil,  crawling 
slowly  up,  up,  up  towards  the  rim  of  the  pit.  But  always 
a  treacherous  particle  of  soil  would  loosen  and  the  ant 
would  slide  down  the  cone  again. 

So  absorbed  were  the  two  that  they  did  not  notice  the 
approach  of  Ambo  's  father  from  behind.  When  they  became 
aware  of  his  presence,  he  was  already  standing  behind  them. 

"Foolish  ones,''  the  old  man  admonished  them,  shaking 
his  close-cropped  gray  head.  "How  can  you  finish  your 
work  if  you  sit  here  in  the  shade  all  day,  playing  like 
children?  When  your  mother  and  I  were  young  like  you, 
we  did  not  go  scurrying  into  the  shade  like  this,  even  if 
the  sun  was  hotter  than   now." 

"We  were  just  resting,  father,"  Ambo  said  lamely,  red- 
dening at  the  reproof.  "Let's  go,  Tinang,"  he  said,  rising 
from  the  grass. 

Not  until  the  two  were  back  in  the  field,  did  the  old  man 
notice  what  had  been  amusing  them.  He  squatted  on  the 
ground,  and  gazed  at  the  small  conical  pit  from  which  the 
red  ant  was  still  futilely  trying  to  escape. 

He  sat  thus  for  some  time,  and  then  his  tired  old  eyes 
shifted  from  the  red  ant  struggling  in  the  pit  to  the  young 
figures  in  the  field,  bent  close  to  the  earth,  scratching  and 
clawing  at  the  loose  brown  soil. 


If  you  smoke 

at  all..... 
smoke  well 


ESPECIALES 
ALHAMBRA 


Imitated  — but 
never  Equalled 


Helping 

To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

THE  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
acreage  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  is  adequate  banking 
facilities.  A  bank  that  is  big  enough  to  meet  any  sound 
credit  requirement — extensive  enough  in  its  scope  of 
operations  to  take  proper  care  of  its  clients'  transactions 
in  any  part  of  the  world — sufficiently  informed  to  supply 
accurate  information  on  world  trade  conditions  and 
opportunities  and  credit — 

A  bank,  moreover,  whose  service  includes  complete 
savings,  investment  and  trust  facilities  for  conserving 
wealth  created  by  commercial  activity — 

Such  a  banking  connection  is  afforded  by  the  Manila 
and  Cebu  branches  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 


Head  Office 

New 


55  Wall  Street 
York 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

MANILA  —  CEBU 

(Formerly  International  Banking  Corporation) 

Branches  in  24  countries  outside  of  the  United  States 
Correspondents  everywhere 
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Vino 

Antiberiberico 

BoiE 


sold  by  all  drug  stores 


MOTHERS 
TAKE   IT 


AND  SAVE  THEIR  CHILDREN 


Boie's  Antiberiberi  Wine 

BERIBERI  may  not  appear  in  the  expec- 
tant mother,  yet  it  will  attack  her  child: 
while  the  symptoms  of  beriberi  may  be 
obscure  in  the  mother,  they  may  be  only  too 
plain  in  the  babe  feeding  at  her  breast— too 
often  they  may  be  fatal  to  it.  Beriberi  is  provok- 
ed by  absence  of  essential  elements  from  the 
food.  Boie's  Antiberib6rico,  or  Antiberiberi 
Wine,  is  a  tonic  beverage  agreeable  to  the  taste 
fully  supplied  with  extract  of  tiki-tiki  contain- 
ing the  elements  the  food  may  lack.  It  is  to 
be  taken  by  adults  and  children,  and  remedies 
beriberi  in  both.  Directions  and  measuring 
glass  with  each  bottle. 

BOTICABOIE 


Old  Marriage  Customs... 

(Continued  from,  page  18) 

ing  of  the  dowry  such  as  is  still  customary  among  certain 
non-Christian  tribes  and  even  among  Christians.  He  re- 
produces a  dowry  agreement  or  articles  of  marriage  executed 
between  Tinguianes  in  a  barrio  of  Cuyapo,  Nueva  Ecija, 
in  1903.  The  dowry  consisted  of  a  carabao,  a  horse,  blank- 
ets, large  Chinese  jars,  a  fishing  net,  a  curtain,  and  some 
money.  Certainly,  we  are  already  acquainted  with  Pla- 
sencia's  text:  "Dowries  are  given  by  the  men  to  the  women's 
parents,  etc.,"  and  also  with  Pardo  de  Tavera's  statement 
that  "the  dowry  was  established  by  the  parents  of  the 
bride.,, 

However,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  asserted,  one  must 
acknowledge  that  Morga  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  his 
opinion  of  the  facility  with  which  the  offended  husband  was 
pacified,  because  Plasencia,  his  contemporary,  says  in  the 
part  of  his  report  concerning  the  children  of  a  married 
woman  and  adultery: 

"In  the  case  of  a  child  by  a  free  married  woman,  born  while  she  was 
married,  if  the  husband  punished  the  adulterer  this  was  considered  a 
dowry;  and  the  child  entered  with  the  others  into  partition  in  the  inher- 
itance. His  share  equaled  the  part  left  by  the  father,  nothing  more. 
If  there  were  no  other  sons  than  he,  the  children  and  the  nearest  rela- 
tives inherited  equally  with  him.  But  if  the  adulterer  were  not  pun- 
ished by  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had  the  child,  the  latter  was 
not  considered  as  his  child,  nor  did  he  inherit  anything.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  offender  was  not  considered  dishonored  by  the  punish- 
ment inflicted,  nor  did  the  husband  leave  the  woman.  By  the  punish- 
ment of  the  father  the  child  was  made  legitimate,  hence  they  agree 
upon  the  punishment." 


More  Power  To  Him 

DELGADO  knows  the  value    of  time  in 
electioneering- 
He  speeds  up  his  campaign  with  the  aid  of 
a  trustworthy — ■ 

Johnson  Sealight  Aqua  Flyer— 


The  belligerent  solon  from  the 
south  has  just  bought  a  brand  new 
motor  boat  from  Alkan's  which 
he  will  use  in  his  election  cam- 
paign. The  motorboat  was  ship- 
ped Tuesday  night  to  Masbate 
from  where  it  will  proceed  to 
Samar  and  Leyte. 

This  diminutive  partaker  of  a 
unique  drive  is  a  "Johnson  Sea- 
light  Aqua-flyer"  manufactured 
by  the  Johnson  Motor  Co.  seven- 


teen and  a  half  feet  long  and 
five  feet  wide.  It  is  a  veritable 
floating  auto,  with  upholstery 
seats,  steering  wheel;  equipped 
with  both  head  and  tail  lights. 
It  is  capable  of  developing  a 
maximum  speed  of  35  miles  per 
hour,  and  its  passenger  capacity 
is  seven.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  steering  wheel  of  the  ma- 
chine is  its  adjustability  to 
the  height  of  the  driver. 


You,  Too,  Can  Speed  Up  Your  Campaign  whether  for 
Politics,  Pleasure  or  Business  with  one  of  the  many 
reliable  Johnson  Out  Board  Motors— 
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That  is,  damages  are  demanded.  Morga,  on  the  other 
hand,  adds  this  remark  to  his  statement:  "Though  since 
knowing  the  Spaniards,  some  who  consider  themselves  more 
enlightened  have  killed  the  adulterers.' '  This  was  after 
hardly  twenty  years  of  Spanish  sovereignty;  but  how  times 
have  changed  since !  In  our  present  days,  how  many  wives, 
betrothed  or  merely  sweethearts,  die  at  the  hands  of  men 
possessed  by  that  most  violent  of  passions,  jealousy! 

One  cannot  but  feel  astounded  at  the  rigor  with  which 
Spanish  legislation  penalized  the  marriage  customs  which 
the  above  mentioned  law  of  the  Compilation,  promulgated 
especially  for  the  dominions  in  America,  denned  in  the 
following  terms:  "In  the  pagan  times,  the  Indians  used  to 
sell  their  daughters  to  the  one  giving  them  the  most  for 
marrying  them.,,  It  is  not  less  strange  considering  that 
this  sale  of  daughters  was  a  Hebrew  custom,  described  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  (Chapters  28  and  29.)  Isaac  did  not 
desire  his  son  Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan,  and  bade  him  to  go  to  Padan-aram,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Laban,  the  young  man's  uncle,  and  of  his  daughters 
Leah  and  Rachel.  Jacob  fell  in  love  with  Rachel,  the 
younger,  before  he  ever  met  his  future  father-in-law,  and 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  latter's  home,  he  was  received  as  a 
close  relative  of  the  chief  of  the  household.  He  then  began 
to  work,  and  after  a  month  (evidently  of  probation),  Laban 
said  to  Jacob:  "Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldest 
thou  therefore  serve  me  for  nought?  tell  me  what  shall  thy 
wages  be?"  Jacob  replied:  "I  will  serve  thee  seven  years 
for  Rachel  thy  younger  daughter."  And  Laban  answered: 
"It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  should  give 


SWF 

WINKER 


Protect  the  life  of 

others  as  well  as 

yours  by  using 

Direction — Indicators 

SWF 

called 

WINKER 

Most   convenient   and    re- 
liable   in   operation. 
Let    us 
give  you 
a   demonstration 

ELM  AC,  Inc. 


627  Rizal  Ave. 


Tel.  2-35-32 


THE  BRIGHTEST  SPOT  ON  BROADWAY'S 
FAMOUS  WHITE  WAY 


Pepsodent 


%  TOOTH  PASTE    » 

'"'  ^  Removes  film  from  Teeth  ^ 


Who  has  not  heard  of  New 
York's  "Great  White  Way," 
world-famous  on  account  of  its 
millions  of  brilliant  electric  lights 
which  turn  night  into  day.  Hun- 
dreds of  electric  signs  which,  in 
a  bewildering  kaleidoscopic  ar- 
ray of  colors,  designs  and  figures, 
advertise  America's  best  known 
products. 

Years  ago  visitors  from  foreign 
lands  stood  open-mouthed 
watching  a  large  cat  playing 
with  a  spool  of  thread;  reindeer 
galloping  across  an  endless 
snow-covered  field;  automobiles 
racing  at  full  speed,  but  all  these 
have  been  dwarfed  by  the  new 
"swinging  girl"  display  sign  at 
Times  Square. 

The  3502  lights  in  the  elabo- 
rate border  are  in  8  colors  and 
scintillate  to  produce  a  fairyland 
effect  In  the  center  of  the 
border  is  an  electric  clock,  the 
face  of  which  is  over  3  meters 
in  diameter,  each  hand  measur- 
ing over  a  meter  in  length.  About 
75  kilos  of  lead  are  required  to 


balance  the  hands.  Millions  of 
eyes  are  cast  nightly  on  this 
illuminated  clock  as  it  indicates 
the  hour  when  it  is  time  for 
Broadway  to  go  to  bed. 

A  swinging  girl  forms  the  pen- 
dulum of  the  clock.  The  illusion 
is  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
2239  lights  on  15  separate  figures, 
each  figure  flashing  separately 
and  in  proper  sequence  so  as  to 
give  a  smooth  rhythmic  swing. 
Each  position  of  the  body  is  per- 
fectly reproduced  from  a  motion 
picture  of  a  girl  swinging. 

The  above  illustration  is  in- 
adequate to  picture  the  over- 
whelming beauty,  the  brilliant 
colors,  and  the  glorious  light- 
ing effect  of  this  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sight.  The  electricity 
consumed  every  night  by  this 
sign  would  be  sufficient  to  light 
over  one  thousand  homes;  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Broad- 
way, used  to  wonderful  electrical 
displays,  stares  and  gazes  at  this 
latest  marvel  of  electric  in- 
genuity* the  Pepsodent  Swinging 
Girl  sign. 
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CRAYOLA 
CUT-OUTS 

for  the  Lower  Grades 


EIGHT  WfflHWcOLOI 

S(MO(^^RiQDNS 

JOR  EDUCATIONAL  COIORW 


f  c/tx/y  cosr/Hcz  coA'VSMnvr  f 


Children  love  to  draw  and  color  cut-outs, 
and  CRAYOLA  cut-outs  make  interesting 
and  simple  lessons. 

Have  the  children  draw  the  subjects  they 
like  best,  outlining  them  carefully  with 
black  CRAYOLA,  and  filling  them  in  with 
smooth  parallel  strokes  in  color.  Then 
they  can  be  cut  out  and  mounted. 

CRAYOLA  gives  color  and  texture  with  a 
single  stroke.  Colors  may  be  deepened  and 
blended  by  working  over  and  over. 

Specify  CRAYOLA  Wax  Crayons  on  your 
school  supply  order  .  .  .  there  are  assort- 
ments of  6,  8,  12,  16,  18,  and  24  regular, 
and  7,  12,  and  22  Munsell  colors.  They 
are  not  affected  by  climatic  changes. 

Specify  GOLD  MEDAL  Products 
on  your   school   supply   order. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  East  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Other  GOLD   MEDAL  Products 


PERM  A  Pressed  Crayon 
ARTIST  A  Water  Colors 
ARTISTA  Show  Card  Colors 
AN-DU-SEPTIC  Dustless   Black- 
board Crayon 
ATLANTIC  White  Chalk  Crayon 
LECTURERS9  Colored   Chalk 

Squares 
WHITE  AND  COLORED  Black- 
board Chalk 


her  to  another  man:  abide  with  me."     And  Jacob  served 

seven  years  for  Rachel And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban: 

'Give  me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled.  .  .  And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  evening  that  he  took  Leah  his  daughter, 
and  brought  her  to  him.  .  .  And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the 
morning,  behold  it  was  Leah:  and  he  said  to  Laban:  "What 
is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  me?  Did  not  I  serve  with  thee 
for  Rachel?  Wherefore  then  hast  thou  beguiled  me?"  And 
Laban  said:  "It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give 
the  younger  before  the  first-born.  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we 
will  give  thee  this  also  for  the  service  which  thou  shalt  serve 
with  me  yet  seven  other  years."  And  Jacob  did  so,  and 
Laban  gave  him  Rachel  his  daughter  for  wife  also. 

So  much  time  has  elapsed  since  this  famous  fraud  prac- 
tised by  Laban  upon  Jacob  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine who  gained  by  this  transaction.  Jacob,  of  course, 
was  quite  satisfied,  because  if  he  served  that  crafty  Jew 
fourteen  years  for  his  beloved  Rachel,  he  did  not  live  as  a 
celibate  all  that  time.  Moreover,  each  of  his  wives  subse- 
quently offered  him,  of  her  own  accord,  her  maid  servant. 
Inasawas  were  evidently  permitted  among  the  Hebrews 
and  all  children,  the  legitimate  as  well  as  those  of  the  con- 
cubines or  slaves,  where  entitled  to  succession. 

This  Israelitish  ugali  and  similar  customs  in  the  Philip- 
pines were  contrary  to  the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  con- 
querors; but  the  latter,  following  their  policy  of  peaceful 
penetration  tolerated  them  at  the  beginning  but  gradually 
introduced  their  own  wise  laws.  It  can  thus  be  said  that 
the  Spanish  law  began  to  govern  in  these  Islands  from  the 
first  day  of  Spanish  sovereignty.  The  pragmdtica  san- 
cion  of  March  23,  1776,  concerning  marriage,  which  was 
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made  applicable  to  the  dominions  of  the  Indies,  and  conse- 
quently also  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  two  years  after- 
wards, ratified  all  civil  and  canonical  laws  in  force  in  Spain, 
and  established  the  "parental  authority"  and  "parental 
consent"  to  the  marriage  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  "parental  dissent," 
a  legal  process  which  prevented  parents  from  refusing  their 
consent  except  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  pragmatica  referred  to  was  "the  orderly 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  beginning  with 
the  Fuero  Juzgo."  It  also  provided  for  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning 
the  publication  of  banns. 

The  subject  of  the  parental  consent  and  dissent  is  most 
interesting  in  studying  the  evolution  of  the  marriage  cus- 
toms and  laws  in  these  Islands,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  a 
following  article  prepared  for  the   Philippine  Magazine. 


*Las  costumbres  de  los  tagdloa  en  Filipinas  segiin  el  P.  Plasencia,  by  T.  H.  Pardo 
de  Tavera.  In  preparing  this  paper,  the  author  has  also  consulted:  Los  Suceso* 
de  las  Islas  Filipinas  por  el  Dr.  D.  Antonio  de  Morga,  Retana's  edition;  Las  Orde- 
nanzas  de  buen  gobierno  de  Rivero,  Corcuera,  Cruzat,  Arandia  y  Radn,  etc.,  by  X.,  and 
Movimiento  de  la  opinidn  en  Holanda,  etc.,  by  E.  V.,  in  the  Revista  Filipina,  Vol.  I, 
and  Legislacidn  Ultramarina,  by  Joaquin  Rodriguez  San  Pedro,    Vol.   II. 


Hunting  With  The  Wild  Tribes 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

was  asked  and  she  promptly  stated  the  location  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  the  timber  and  approximately  how  many 
trees  each  contained.  The  estimate  covered  the  coast 
line  to  a  point  thirty  miles  away  by  water  and  extended 
inland  about  half  a  mile.  Later,  her  estimate  was  found 
to  be  surprisingly  correct — in  number  of  trees  above  a 
certain  size— which  showed  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  forest,  the  trees  referred  to  having  no  importance  of 
interest  for  the  savage. 

ILL  AND  ALONE  IN  THE  JUNGLE 

Time  spent  with  the  wild  tribes  is  not  altogether  without 
its  practical  value  and  return.  Coming  down  the  coast 
from  Palanan  with  one  local  Filipino  and  three  local  Aetas 
as  bearers,  no  food  other  than  cracked  corn  having  been 
procurable  for  the  nine-day  trip  and  these  men  being  either 
too  lazy  or  too  useless  to  catch  even  a  crab,  the  writer 
used  a  camp  light  to  "shine"  a  deer.  One  was  shot  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  another  ran  to  the  light.  This  deer 
was  lifted  off  its  feet  by  the  unoccupied  arm  and,  as  the  gun 
in  the  other  could  not  be  dropped  on  the  sand,  the  four 
men  who  were  just  behind  were  asked  to  grab  either  gun 
or  deer  but  all  ran  away.  The  squeeling  deer  wriggled 
loose.  Later,  the  "fugitives"  returned  and  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  do  at  least  one  thing  well  for  within  twenty- 
four  hours  they  had  devoured  the  deer  that  had  been  shot. 
This  accomplished  they  departed,  leaving  the  writer  ma- 
rooned with  his  cargos  some  sixty  miles  from  anywhere. 
Three  months  after  being  deserted  by  these  four  "bearers", 
writer,  still  at  the  same  place,  and  just  able  to  walk  after 
an  attack  of  double  pneumonia  and  a  rather  limited  diet, 
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was  knocked  flat  by  a  little  bit  of  a  deer  which  had  not  been 
seen  and  whose  mother  he  had  shot  for  food.  The  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  the  town  he  had  left  and  the  constabulary 
of  the  town  he  was  going  to  knew  of  the  writer's  plight  but 
evidently  considered  it  a  joke.  Too  ill,  later  too  weak  to 
hunt,  even  to  bathe  in  the  steep-banked  river,  existence 
was  finally  maintained  with  what  could  be  procured  on  the 
reef,  at  low  tide,  and  on  the  playa.  The  knowledge  of 
what  to  look  for  and  where  and  how  to  get  it,  came  from 
years  spent  with  the  wild  people  and  stayed  off  inevitable 
starvation.  It  was  a  valuable  experience  in  several  ways 
and  it  had  its  ludicrous  side  even  prior  to  the  encounter 
with  the  small  deer. 

The  principal  methods  of  the  wild  tribes  in  taking  game 
are  by  (1)  still-hunting,  (2)  ranging,  (3)  dogs,  (4)  calling, 
(5)  fire,  (6)  decoys,  (7)  traps,  and  (8)  nets. 

{To  be  continued) 


Kalatong 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

It  was  Chalwason. 

But  Kalatong  was  swifter  of  foot.  He  leapt  on  to  the 
trail.  Don  Carlos  had  jumped  to  his  feet.  He  slipped 
his  pistol  out.  A  crack,  a  flash,  and  Kalatong  heard  the 
bullet  sing  past  his  head.  He  paused  a  second,  drew  back 
his  arm.  The  spear  went  straight  to  its  mark.  Don 
Carlos  gave  a  groan  and  collapsed,  clutching  his  side. 

But  his  finger  was  closing  on  the  trigger  as  Kalatong 
reached  him.  Instinctively  the  youth  dashed  his  shield 
down.  The  bullet  went  into  the  mountain  side.  The 
Spaniard  reeled  back.  The  battle-axe  shore  into  shoulder 
and  neck. 
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Don  Carlos  Sebastian  Roquez  y  Montevilla  never  saw 
again  the  beautiful  senoritas  of  Barcelona.  He  was  lying 
crumpled  up  on  the  trail  at  Mount  Polis.  Kalatong  had 
taken  his  first  head,  the  symbol  of  his  manhood. 

The  head  had  hardly  been  severed  when  he  was  startled 
by   a  loud  cry. 

"Mi  padre!  Mi  padre!" 

Pedro  had  shot  two  of  his  attackers  and  burst  through 
the  others. 

Crack!  And  Kalatong  felt  a  sudden  shock.  A  burning 
pain  went  through  his  left  arm.  He  staggered  and  looked 
into  the  grim  face  of  the  mestizo,  bent  on  avenging  his 
father.  For  one  instant  the  two  stared  into  each  other's 
eyes  with  burning  hatred,  spirit  looking  into  spirit,  faces 
being  imprinted  on  perceptions  strangely  sensitized  in  the 
danger  second. 

Then  Pedro  raised  his  pistol  again.  But  Kalatong's 
axe  fell  swiftly.  The  pistol  went  flying  over  the  precipice 
and  Pedro  reeled  back.  Blood  streamed  from  his  forehead 
and  over  his  left  eye  where  the  axe  had  sliced. 

He  was  defenseless.  He  gave  one  quick  glance  around. 
It  was  here  the  ridge  ran  up  to  the  trail.  In  a  flash  he  had 
sprung  down  it,  stumbling,  half-blind  from  the  blood,  into 
the  forest  below. 

The  fight  was  over.  Of  the  expedition  to  punish  Barlig 
only  Pedro  and  three  Talubin  warriors  had  escaped.  Four 
of  the  Barligs  had  been  killed,  though  many  had  been 
wounded. 

The  warriors  returned  to  the  village,  leaping,  shouting, 
dancing  by  the  way,  flinging  their  spears  in  front  of  them. 
The  women  and  old  men  came  out  to  meet  them,  leaping 
and  shouting  in  reply. 

That  night  the  Head-Feast  was  celebrated  in  Barlig  as 
hardly  ever  before.  Many  souls  of  pigs  and  chickens 
were  sent  to  the  Sky  World  to  gladden  the  gods  as  the  whole 
village  feasted.  The  rice-wine  and  basi  flowed  freely 
around  the  fires  where  the  warriors  danced  and  chanted  of 
their   exploits. 

Kalatong  danced  over  the  head  of  the  Comandante. 
He  leaped  into  the  center  of  the  firelight  and  chanted  his 
bravery,  intoxicated  with  his  triumph. 

"I  am  Kalatong  of  Barlig! 

I  am  brave!  Brave! 

I  went  to  Mount  Polis. 

I  struck  a  white  warrior  in  the  eye! 

He  will  go  blind! 

I  sent  my  spear  through  the  white  chief! 

I  swung  the  battle-axe! 

I  cut  off  his  head! 

Agi-yu-whoo!,, 

And  all  those  around  shouted  in  reply. 

"Agi-yu-whoo!" 

The  cry  rang  out  over  the  valley  and  echoed  from  the 
mountains. 

He  chanted  one  of  the  old  mythical  boasts,  crying  out  and 
swinging  his  arm. 

"Hear!  Hear!  Ye  Dancers! 
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Shampooing 

done  properly  .  .  adds  loveliness  to 

Your  Hair 

Why  Ordinary  Washing . .  fails  to  clean  thoroughly 
Thus  preventing  the  .  .  .  Real  Beauty .  .  .  Lustre, 
Natural  Wave  and  Color  of  Hair  from  showing 

THE  beauty,  the  sparkle  . . .  the  gloss  and  lustre  of  your  hair  . . .  depends, 
almost  entirely,  upon  the  way  you  shampoo  it. 

A  thin,  oily  film,  or  coating,  is  constantly  forming  on  the  hair.  If  allowed 
to  remain,  it  catches  the  dust  and  dirt — hides  the  life  and  lustre — and  the 
hair  then  becomes  dull  and  unattractive. 

Only  thorough  shampooing  will  .  .  .  remove  this  film  .  .  .  and  let  the 
sparkle,  and  rich,  natural . . .  color  tones  ...  of  the  hair  show.  Washing  with 
ordinary  soap  fails  to  satisfactorily  remove  this  film,  because — it  does  not 
clean  the  hair  properly. 

Besides — the  hair  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps.  The 
free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle 
and  ruins  it. 


.  who  value  .  .  .  beautiful  hair 


That  is  why  women,  by  the  thousands, 
use  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo. 

This  clear  and  entirely  greaseless  product,  not  only  cleans  the  hair  thor- 
oughly, but  is  so  mild,  and  so  pure,  that  it  cannot  possibly  injure.  It  does 
not  dry  the  scalp,  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Mulsified  make  an  abundance  of  .  .  .  rich, 
creamy  lather  . . .  which  cleanses  thoroughly  and  rinses  out  easily,  removing 
with  it  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt  and  dandruff. 

Just  Notice  the  Difference 

YOU  will  notice  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use  Mulsified,  for  it  will  be  so  delightfully  soft  and  silky. 

Even  while  wet,  the  hair  will  feel  fluffy  and  light  to  the  touch  and  be  so 
clean  it  will  fairly  squeak  when  you  pull  it  through  your  fingers. 

The  next  time  you  wash  your  hair,  try  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo 
and  .  .  .  just  see  .  .  .  how  really  beautiful  your  hair  will  look. 

It  will  keep  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright,  fresh  looking, 

wavy  and  easy  to  manage  and  it 
will — fairly  sparkle — with  new 
life,  gloss  and  lustre. 

Beware  of  imitations — be  sure 
you  get  Mulsified.  Look  for  the 
name  Watkins  on  the  package. 
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SHAMPOO 


I  am  fierce! 

Do  not  walk  proudly  near  me ! 

I  went  into  the  far  East! 

I  saw  the  Crocodile  of  the  East, 

The  Crocodile  of  the  Whirlpool ! 

I  swam  and  pounced  upon  him! 

I  pried  open  his  mouth! 

I  wrenched  out  a  tooth! 

I  went  to  the  house  of  the  son  of  Lumawig ! 

They  trembled! 

They  stood  aside  from  fear! 

The  sun  rose  in  the  Heavens!" 

The  warriors  danced  in  the  dancing  place.     The  youths 

were  drunk  with  the  rice-wine.  The  old  men  sat  by  the 
jars  and  smoked  and  told  of  their  own  deeds  of  valor  in 
the  days  long  past  when  they  too  had  sprung  on  to  the  war 
trail.  They  beat  their  hands,  skinny  and  shaking,  on 
wrinkled  knees  to  the  drumming  of  the  gongs,  laughing 
and  chuckling,  happy  and  joyous  old  men. 

Klong!  Klong!  Kloom! 

The  gangsas  sway  in  the  firelight.  The  great  yellow 
moons  send  from  their  dented  disks  a  muffled  roar  of 
rhythm.  The  rich,  golden  sound  quickens  and  enters  the 
blood.  It  throbs  and  pounds  inside  the  dancers.  Around 
their  necks  the  agate  beads  swing  and  jingle.  The  white 
armlets  of  wild-boar  tusks,  gay  with  tassels  of  hair  plucked 
from  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  shine  in  the  firelight.  The 
light  flickers  grotesquely  on  the  naked  duskiness  of  the 
men,  clad  only  in  the  breech-clout.  Its  illumination  makes 
blacker  the  dark  hair  of  the  women.  Its  glow  cups  their 
breasts  to  fuller  roundness  and  lends  them  a  richer  curve. 

Seizing  a  gong,  Kalatong  leaps  into  the  weaving  line  of 
dancers.  His  left  arm  holds  the  gangsa  in  front  of  the 
crouching  body.  The  pain  in  the  arm  from  the  bullet  is 
forgotten  in  the  intoxication  of  the  dance.     His  right  hand 
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moves  with  the  beating  of  the  gong-stick.  He  feels  the 
rhythm  pulse  mighty,  filling  the  valley.  It  sings  of  the 
wild  exultation  of  warfare, — the  breathless  crouch  in  am- 
bush, the  hurtling  of  the  spear,  the  crash  of  the  battle-axe, 
the  grasping  of  the  trophied  head.  It  is  the  lyric  of  life 
which  lives  through  the  taking  of  life  and  the  triumph  of  the 
enemy's   death. 

Kloom!  Kloom!  Klong! 

Outside  the  circle  of  men  the  frenzy  spreads  to  the  women. 
They  dance  behind  the  men,  arms  outspread  level  with  the 
shoulders.  Their  outstretched  hands  undulate  on  the  hips, 
beat  the  air,  sway  softly,  their  long  hair  streaming  over  the 
shoulders,  swinging.  Boys  and  girls  caper  behind  the 
women.  The  spectators  laugh  and  cheer  as  an  old  man 
springs  up  and  seizes  the  rhythm  wildly,  drunkenly,  knees 
trembling,  fired  with  the  wine  and  memories  of  olden  com- 
bats, taking  of  head  from  Bontoc,  Samoki,  Lias,  Kambulo. 

Klong!  Klong!  Klong! 

Kalatong  felt  himself  brushed  aside.  A  girl  forced  her 
way  through  the  men  into  the  center  of  the  circle.  She 
danced  wild,  stirring  steps  of  her  own,  feet  rising,  gliding, 
stepping  on  the  toes,  circling  stealthily,  weaving  patterns 
of  victory,  rejoicing. 

Her  eyes  met  Kalatong's.  He  thrilled  as  his  look  caught 
hers.  A  new  pulsing  suddenly  made  his  heart  beat  faster. 
It  came  from  those  lustrous  eyes  of  dark  fire,  brighter  than 
the  fire  itself  in  the  burning  of  their  dance-ecstasy. 

She  did  not  look  again.  But  the  new  rhythm  remained 
pounding  at  his  heart.  It  tingled  through  him  as  the 
shock  of  the  cold  water  tingled  through  him  when  he  plung- 
ed into  the  little  pool  by  the  log -bridge,  sending  itself  right 
through  all  his  nerves. 
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songs,  pictures,  games,  things  to  do  and  make,  health  and 
safety  lessons,  etc. 

For  the  Upper  Grades,  an  abundance  of  plans,  projects, 
methods,  aids,  devices  and  material  for  all  the  elementary 
branches. 

Page  after  page  in  each  issue  of  large  poster  patterns, 
drawings  for  construction  work,  designs  for  blackboard  and 
window  decorations,  calendars,  coloring  cards,  etc.,  enough 
to  keep  your  pupils  busy  all  through  the  month. 

Eight-page  rotogravure  picture  section  in  each  issue  pro- 
viding visual  aids  for  all  grades  in  geography,  history,  in- 
dustry, art,  nature  study,  etc. 

Ten  large  full-color  prints  of  art  masterpieces  during 
the  year  with  stories  of  the  pictures  and  artists,  questions 
to  ask  the  pupils,  etc. 

Several  pages  each  month  of  entertainment  material, 
consisting  of  plays,  pageants,  exercises,  pieces  to  speak, 
music,  dances,  special  day  programs,  etc. 

Teachers'  Help-One- Another  Club — -an  exceptionally  help- 
ful department  in  which  subscribers  tell  of  original  ideas 
and  devices  which  they  have  tried  and  found  successful 
in  their  classrooms. 

Man  y  other  helpful  departments  and  features  in  each  issue. 
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Supplementary  Reading 

BOOKS.  — 

We  carry  all  the  supplementary 
readers  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Philippine  Public 
Schools. 

We  sell  these  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Write  us  for  the  new  list  of  sup- 
plementary reading  books  and 
we  will  mail  it  to  you. 

10%  Discount  to  Schools 

Philippine  Education  Company,  Inc. 

101-103  Escolta,  Manila 


The  Bates  Stapler 

Is  compact,  neat-looking,  efficient,  and 
is  the  leader  in  its  field. 

It  makes  its  own  staples  from  brass 
wire  that  do  not  injure  documents 
with  rust  marks. 

One  spool  makes  5000  staples. 

Stapler P12.00 

Refills 1-50 

Postage 96 
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Klong!  Klong! 

The  klonging  of  the  gangsa  suddenly  took  on  a  new 
meaning  for  him.  It  was  no  longer  the  song  of  warfare. 
It  became  the  lyric  of  passion,  surging  in  swift  waves  to- 
wards the  dynamic  body  of  the  girl.  It  took  him  fiercely 
by  the  throat.     He  gasped,  and  trembled. 

He  watched  her  till  the  dance  ended  and  the  dancers  gave 
way  to  another  group.  When  he  looked  for  her,  he  saw  her 
at  the  outside  of  the  circle,  throwing  her  blanket  around  her. 

She  gave  him  one  long  look,  smiled  swiftly,  then  disap- 
peared into  the  darkness. 

He  searched  for  her  in  vain. 

The  dancing  and  drinking  went  on.  But  Kalatong  had 
thoughts  only  of  that  disturbing  smile. 

Who  was  this  girl  who  had  danced  so  boldly  into  the  center 
of  the  circle,  a  swaying  vision  of  lithe  grace,  who  had  looked 
at  him  so  alluringly,  a  blanket-enfolded  figure  of  mystery? 

He  forgot  even  his  triumph  in  battle,  the  fulfilling  of  his 
ambition  as  a  warrior-youth,  lost  in  this  strange  new 
rhythm    of  overwhelming   desire. 

(To  be  continued) 


1\TTPW i^i  a  germicidal  soap, 
lyiJ-LlYvJ,  kills  skin  infections. 
It  is  one  of  those  genuine  Parke- 
Davis  products  sold  throughout  the 
Philippines.     TRY  IT  TODAY. 
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"WHEREAS,  We  as  buyers  of  advertising  must  perforce 
be  consistently  on  the  alert  to  reduce  our  advertising 
expense  by  all  possible  means  and  hence  are  determined 
in  the  future  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  quality 
and  actual  purchasing  power  expressed  therein  rather 
than  to  seek  for  quantity  circulation... 


► 
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The  above  is  from  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  at  their  recent  annual  meeting  requesting  pub- 
lishers to  forego  all  rate  increases  under  present  conditions  and  when- 
ever possible   to   reduce   rates. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  this  resolution,  because  quality 
of  circulation  and  actual  purchasing  power  of  readers  together  with  the 
lowest  possible  rates  to  advertisers  must  be  given  the  most  careful 
consideration   at   any   time,   and   this   is   especially   true   now. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  question  that  the  Philippine  Maga- 
zine goes  to  a  class  of  readers  of  a  high  standard  of  living  and  with  much 
more  than  the  average  purchasing  power.  Yet  the  advertising  rates  are 
low,  and  to  insure  further  economy  to  advertisers  we  urge  that  they 
advertise  in  the  pages  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  regularly  so  that  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  discounts  allowed  in  such  cases.  An  adver- 
tising rate  card  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  Preferred  Quality  Monthly  of  the  Philippines 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  HESTER 
Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 
^pHE  lowest  level  in  the  Philippine  depres- 
^  sion  so  far  reached  was  recorded  for 
May  proving  that  the  March  movement  was 
speculative  rather  than  real.  Export  com- 
modities were  going  downward  both  in  price 
and  quantity.  The  value  of  imparts  during 
April  was  one  of  the  lowest  on  record  and 
about  50  per  cent  under  the  same  month  last 
year.  Large  orders  from  the  provinces  were 
limited  to  small  quantities  of  the  more  neces- 
sary staples  with  automotives  and  other 
luxuries  extremely  dull.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  distinct  decline  in  imports  and  sales  of 
machinery  and  of  production  goods  in 
'general. 

Construction  activity  remained  normal 
as  shown  by  Manila  permits  which  were 
valued  at  P587,000  which  is  considerably 
better  than  for  either  April,  1931,  or  May, 
1930. 

The  average  daily  freight  tonnage  of  the 
Manila  Railroad  was  2,700  metric  tons  com- 
pared to  2,300  tons  last  year. 

Unemployment  became  crucial  in  the 
Visayas  and  the  number  out  of  work  in  Luzon 
was  increasing. 

FINANCE 
Government  revenue  for  January  1  to  May 
31  was  f*8,000,000  below  the  same  period  in 
1930.  If  this  rate  should  continue  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  it  will  mean  a  decline  of 
over  20  per  cent  and  may  require  very  radical 
cutting  of  the,  current  budget.  Suggestions 
for  a  general  reduction  in  salaries  of  govern- 
ment employees  were  discountenanced  by 
the  Governor-General  who  rightly  prefers  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  employees  rather 
than  decreases  in  the  already  too  small  sa- 
laries of  responsible  officials  and  efficient 
clerks.  It  is  possible  that  further  savings 
will  be  made  in  the  public  works  budget  to 
meet  the  situation.  Preparation  for  the 
1932  budget  was  under  way  with  practically 
all  departments  requesting  increases.  Un- 
less there  should  be  an  abrupt  upward  move- 
ment which  is  not  foreseen  by  economists 
either  in  the  Philippines  or  in  the  United 
States,  tax  collections  for  1932  may  prove 
much  lower  than  for  1931,  creating  a  situation 
which  will  require  the  most  strict  economy 
if  deficits  are  to  be  avoided.  The  Philip- 
pine Government  is  already  within  reach  of 
its  borrowing  capacity  and  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous 'to  itake  recourse  in  the  floatation  of 
further  bond  issues  in  the  United  States  for 
current  expenses. 

All  bank  indexes,  except  deposits,  showed 
a  definite  decline  as  compared  with  April. 
The  absence  of  commercial  paper  in  the 
banks  brought  about  unusual  demand  for 
treasury  exchange,  the  heaviest  in  many 
months.  The  Auditor's  report  on  banking 
conditions  in  millions  of  pesos  follows : 

May  30  May  31 

1931  1930 

Bank  resources 235  249 

Loans,    discounts    and    over- 
drafts           118  124 

Investments 43  22 

Deposits,  time  and  demand ...         124  127 

Average  daily  debits  to  indi- 
vidual    accounts     for     five 

weeks  ending 4.7  5.7 

Total  circulation 135  136 

RICE 
There  was  a  brief  flurry  early  in  May  which 
brought  palay  prices  from  PI. 85  to  PI. 95 
per  cavan.  However,  before  the  middle  of 
the  month,  demand  dropped  although  it  was 
maintained  on  a  steadier  level  than  at  any 
time  since  January.  Arrivals  of  rice  in  Ma- 
nila totaled  226,000  sacks  compared  to  203,- 
000  during  April. 

MANILA  HEMP 
The  May  -market  for  abaca  was  quiet 
with  little  change  in  price  during  the  first 
half,  although  transactions  were  restricted 
due  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  demand. 
.At  the  middle  of  the  month,  prices  declined 
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"CALI-BAMA  CO-EDS" 
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When  the  doctor  says  "reduce," 
eat  less  and  WALK  more. 


But  whether  you  walk 
on  the  "doctor's  orders" 
or  for  the  splendid 
exercise,  do  that  walk- 
ing comfortably  with 
shoes  that  make  walk- 
ing a  real  pleasure 

HIKE  shoes. 

Style  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  Hike 
shoes  but  comfort  is  of  equal 
importance.  Skillful  design- 
ing and  making  by  Filipino 
craftsmen  in  our  own  big 
factory  in  Manila,  from 
selected  shoe  materials  insures 
your  feet  that  comfort  which 
health  demands. 

Hike  dealers  throughout  the 
provinces  have  all  Hike 
models  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children.  Go  to  the  Hike 
dealer  nearest  you  and  ask 
for  Hike  comfort  shoes. 
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General  Agent 
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SUCCESS 

in  any  line  of  endeavor 
can  be  attained  only  thru 

KNOWLEDGE 

which  is  acquired  by  consistent 
reading  of  the  current  literature 
of  your  particular  profession  or 
business 

SUGAR    MEN 

Factors,  Operators  and  Planters 
should  all  derive  benefit  from 
reading 

SUGAR  NEWS 

which  is  devoted  to  improving 
and  protecting  the  Philippine 
sugar  industry 


Subscription  Price  in 
the  Philippines  M.00 

Sugar  News  Company 

P.  O.  Box  514,  Manila 


from  F0.50  to  !P1.50  per  picul  and  remained 
fairly  steady  en  this  level  until  the  close. 
Closing  prices,  May  30,  were:  E,  P18.00;  F, 
F13.50;  I,  P10.50;  Jl,  f>8.75;  J2,  P7.00; 
K,  P6.75;  LI,  P5.50. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

Further  declines  and  new  record  lows  in 
the  copra  market  were  experienced  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  downward  movement 
in  oils  and  fats  throughout  the  world.  With 
fair  stocks  on  hand,  increasing  receipts  and 
average  production  anticipated  during  the 
next  few  months,  no  improvement  is  expected. 

*Schnurmacher's  high  and  low  prices  follow: 

May  1931   May  1930 
Copra  resecada,  buyers'  ware- 
house, Manila,  per  picul: 

High P5.75         P9.75 

Low 4.75  9.25 

Coconut  oil  in  drums,  Manila, 
per  kilo: 

High f  0.21         f  0.28 

Low .19  -28 

Copra  cake,  f.  o.  b.  steamer, 
Manila,   per   metric   ton: 

High P36.50  45.00 

Low 34.50  42.50 

SUGAR 
Philippine  centrifugals  declined  during  the 
early  part  of  May  from  P7.50  to  F7.24;  re- 
covered to  P 7. 50  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
With  milling  practically  completed,  exports 
from  November  1  to  May  30  were: 

Metric  tons 

Centrifugals 60°'™Z 

Refined • 24,768 

Total 625,475 

TOBACCO 

The  Manila  tobacco  market  remained 
firm  during  May  although  exports  were 
small.  Buying  of  the  1931  crop  in  La  Union 
and  Pangasinan  was  at  prices  lower  than  last 
year  because  of  uncertain  demand  from  Spain 
where  political  revolution  added  to  economic 
depression  has  brought  purchasing  power  to 
low  ebb.  Exports  of  rawleaf,  stripped,  and 
scraps  totalled  approximately  240,000  kilos. 

Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  num- 
bered 12,600,000  pieces  compared  with  12,- 
000,000  in  April,  1931. 


News  of  the  World 

THE    PHILIPPINES 

May  19.—- Senator  Juan  Sumulong,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Democrata  party,  returns  from 
a  year's  stay  in  the  United  States  and  de- 
clares that  the  demand  for  immediate  in- 
dependence has  become  impractical,  as, 
without  due  preparation,  it  would  be  disas- 
trous. 

May  19. — Judge  Anacleto  Diaz  of  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  of  Manila  is  named 
special  investigator  of  the  charges  of  cor- 
ruption made  against  the  Municipal  Board. 

May  26. — J.  P.  Heilbronn,  prominent  Ma- 
nila business  man,  returning  to  Manila,  states, 
"After  what  I  have  seen  on  my  trip  around 
the  world,  I  return  to  the  Philippines  with 
the  conviction  that  this  is  the  best  place  in 
the  world  for  a  man  to  invest  his  money.  I 
come  back  determined  to  invest  every  dol- 
lar I  have  in  these  Islands.  I  don't  give  a 
hang  for  politics". 

May  29. — Manila  police  arrest  319  "com- 
munists" who  were  holding  a  meeting  con- 
sidered in  violation  of  the  rulings  of  the 
Attorney-general  and  the  City  Fiscal. 

June  2.—  Orderly  elections  are  held  through- 
out the  Philippines. 

June  10.— The  report  of  the  aviation 
committee  recently  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  composed  of  Under-Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Bagtas,  Major  Harms, 
Army  air  officer,  Director  of  Lands  Hilado, 
and  Messrs.  Stevenot  and  Bachrach,  is  pub- 
lished. The  committee  recommends  the 
creation  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  a  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
the  adoption  of  the  United  States  air  traffic 
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regulations  and  the  establishment  as  soon 
as  possible  of  airports  at  Manila,  which 
would  be  the  terminal  for  the  whole  system, 
and  at  San  Fernando  (Pampanga),  Caba- 
natuan,  Tarlac,  Lingayen,  Baguio,  San  Fer- 
nando (La  Union),  Bayombong,  Ilagan, 
Tuguegarao,  Vigan,  Laoag,  Aparri,  Puerto 
Princesa,  Capiz,  Iloilo,  Bacolod,  Catbalo- 
gan,  Tacloban,  Cebu,  Surigao,  Dumaguete, 
Dansalan,  Jolo,  and  Zamboanga. 

June  13. — Director  of  Education  Bewley 
announces  that  the  "single  session"  plan  will 
be  tried  in  a  number  of  barrio  schools  and 
that  if  the  experiment  proves  a  success  it 
will  be  adopted  throughout  the  archipelago. 
In  order  to  enable  more  pupils  to  attend  the 
schools,  one  group  would  attend  only  in  the 
morning  and  another  group  would  attend  in 
the  afternoon.  The  plan  entails  the  employ- 
ment of  more  teachers  and  somewhat  short- 
er periods  of  time  that  could  be  devoted  to 
the  various  subjects  taught. 

June  14. — Senator-elect  Juan  B.  Alegre 
dies  at  his  home  in  Manila,  where  he  was 
brought  two  days  ago  from  his  hacienda  in 
Sorsogon,  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  aged 
49.  He  was  a  prominent  Nacionalista  dur- 
ing his  first  term  of  office  in  the  Senate,  but 
after  his  defeat  in  1928  by  a  Nacionalista 
collegue,  he  turned  Democrata  and  won 
a  sharply  contested  seat  in  the  elections  this 
month.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  in  the  Islands. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
May   17. — Large   crowds   in   Los   Angeles 
cheer  Prince  and  Princess  Takamatsu  of  Ja- 
pan as  they  arrive  from  the  East  where  they 
were    also    hospitably    received. 

May  19. — President  Green  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  states  that  some 
bankers  have  refused  to  extend  credit  to 
manufacturers  unless  they  reduce  wages. 
There  are  indications,  he  said,  that  "a  group 
of  powerful  banking  and  financial  interests 
is  attempting  to  force  a  general  reduction 
of  wages."  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  appoints 
a  committee  to  study  the  effects  of  machi- 
ne production  on  unemployment.  The  move 
is  considered  a  flank  attack  by  President 
Hoover  upon  the  efforts  of  bankers  to  force 
wage  reductions,  as  economists  declare  that 
the  productivity  of  individuals  has  increased 
beyond  wages. 

May  25. — Professor  Douglas  Macintosh, 
a  Canadian  and  on  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theology  at  Yale,  is  refused  Amer- 
ican citizenship  by  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  swear  that  he 
would  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  United 
States  except  in  case  of  war  in  which  he  con- 


sidered the  cause  of  the  Country  just.  He 
served  as  chaplain  with  the  Canadian  forces 
during  the  World   War. 

May  28. — Both  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  report 
an  improvement  in  unemployment  condi- 
tions. 

June  6. — At  a  conference  of  admirals  who 
met  with  President  Hoover,  it  is  decided  to 
abandon  the  island  of  Guam  as  a  base  of 
military  value,  and  to  reduce  the  personnel 
to  a  minimum  basis  as  required  for  the  civil 
administration  of  the  island.  Guam,  the 
latgest  island  in  the  Marianes  group,  was 
acquired  from  Spain  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898,  and  has  been  consi- 
dered in  the  past  as  of  importance  as  a  fuel- 
ing base  and  radio  station.  Japan  adminis- 
ters the  rest  of  the  Marianes  group  under  a 
mandate  from  the  League   of  Nations. 

Physicians  announce  that  the  operation 
on  the  eyes  of  King  Prajadhipok  of  Siam  in 
New  York  last  month  for  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  has  been  successful,  and  that  he 
could  read  the  finest  print  after  lenses  had 
been  fitted. 

June  10. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mel- 
lon sails  for  Europe  to  confer  informally 
with  officials  there  regarding  financial  mat- 
ters. 

June  13.—  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Castle  makes  the  statement  that  while  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  the  cancellation 
of  war  debts  and  considers  them  as  sepa- 
rate from  reparations,  if  faced  with  drasti- 
cally changed  conditions,  the  Government 
would  be  willing  to  consider  a  change  in 
policy. 

May  8. — Senator  James  Couzens  of  Mich- 
igan, formerly  a  partner  of  Henry  Ford,  and 
the  richest  man  in  Congress,  warns  capital 
that  it  must  control  its  greed.  He  states  that 
both  capitalistic  and  anticapitalistic  systems 
are  now  in  operation  and  can  be  observed 
and  compared,  and  that  "which  is  the  better 
is  a  matter  of  opinion".  "From  my  own 
experience  I  must  prefer  private  initiative, 
but  I  am  about  convinced  that  we  can't 
rely   on   it   any   longer." 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

May  15. — Pope  Pius  makes  the  state- 
ment in  an  encyclical  letter  on  labor  that 
it  is  "necessary  to  reconstruct  the  entire 
economic  system  by  bringing  it  back  to  the 
requirements  of  social  justice  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
united  proceeds  of  capital  and  labor.  There 
is  an  excessive  and  unjust  disproportion  in 
the  commodities  of  life  between  capital  and 
labor.     Immense    riches    have    accumulated 


in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  the  proletarians 
have  nothing  but  their  hands  and  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  He  describes  the  economic 
world  as  a  dictatorship  and  modern  business 
as  "hard,  cruel,  and  ghastly".  "Immense 
power  and  despotic  economic  dominion  are 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  fre- 
quently are  not  owners  but  merely  the  trus- 
tees and  directors  of  invested  funds".  The 
encyclical  calls  for  "a  return  to  the  justice 
of  God".  "God  and  his  goodness  are  often 
lost  sight  of  in  the  struggle  for  wealth, 
and  riches  have  become  a  great  evil."  The 
encyclical,  however,  condemns  all  forms  of 
socialism  and  communism,  and  also  criti- 
cizes Mussolini's  corporative  state  as  serv- 
ing particular  political  creeds  rather  than 
contributing  to  the  initiation  of  a  better 
social  order.  The  Pope  upholds  the  rights 
of  private  property,  but  asserts  that  these 
rights  depend  upon  the  obligation  of  own- 
ership which  it  is  the  function  of  the  state 
to  define.  The  remedy  he  advances  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  principles  of  "the  right  and  rea- 
son of  the  Christian  social  philosophy"  re- 
garding mutual  cooperation  between  cap- 
ital and  labor. 

The  papal  nuncio  at  Madrid  announces 
that  he  has  received  instructions  to  file  a 
formal  protest  against  the  attacks  on  the 
church    in    Spain. 

May  21.— Sun  Fo,  son  of  the  late  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  and  Eugene  Chen,  former  foreign  minis- 
ter, sail  from  Shanghai  to  Hongkong  to  join 
the  Canton  revolutionary  movement. 

Several  people  are  killed  and  scores  wound- 
ed by  Cuban  troops  in  suppressing  revolts 
in  a  number  of  cities. 

May  23. — A  proclamation  by  the  Repub- 
lican government  of  Spain  guarantees  equal 
freedom  of  worship  for  all  religions.  It  also 
suppresses  the  obligatory  teaching  of  Cathol- 
icism in  the  public  schools,  and  another  de- 
cree is  issued  ordering  an  inventory  of  all 
church  property. 

The  Pope's  encyclical  on  labor  is  pub- 
lished in  full. 
*  May  24. — Spokesmen  for  the  Vatican 
state  that  the  proclamation  establishing: 
equal  freedom  for  all  religions  in  Spain  vio- 
lates the  concordat  which  still  exists  between 
Spain   and  the   Vatican. 

May  24. — Prof.  Auguste  Piccard  and! 
Charles  Kipfer  of  Belgium  ascend  52,100> 
feet  in  a  balloon  equipped  with  a  special  oxy- 
gen chamber. 

May  27. — Fascist  students  stone  a  Cath- 
olic publishing  house  in  Rome  and  burn  pic- 
tures of  the  Pope.  For  several  months  ten- 
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Vegetable   Seeds. 

Fresh  American  seeds  at  American  prices. 
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Lupe  Velez,  Universal  Film  Beauty 


HIS  LIPS   CARESSED 
HER  CHEEKS 

Her  lips  of  course.  But  her  velvety- 
cheeks,  too — so  soft,  so  cool  and  serene. 
Not  powdery  cheeks;  but  of  the  satiny 
texture  and  beauty  created  by  the 
precious  almond  base  magic  of  the 
PRINCESS  PAT  world  famous  caress. 
There  is  no  starch  in  Princess  Pat,  re- 
member. So  it  is  unlike  your  usual 
powder.  You  will  simply  adore  it. 

Representatives: 
ROSENSTOCK  &  COMPANY 

115  T.  Pinpin  Street 
MANILA 
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Shoe  Misery 


U.«"  GETS- IT  "and 
snug,  stylish  shoes.  Today, 
you  can  settle  your  corn 
problem  in  a  minute.  Apply 
"GETS-IT,"  the  universal 
corn  cure,  and  relieve  the 
pain  and  torture  at  once. 
A  low  days  after,  you  can 
lift  off  the  corn,  root  and  alL 
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sion  has  been  increasing  between  Italy  and 
the  Vatican  over  a  mutual  refusal  to  receive 
each   other's   ambassadors. 

May  30. — Mussolini  directs  local  govern- 
ments to  disband  Catholic  clubs  such  as  the 
Catholic  Action  and  Knights  of  Columbus 
organizations  if  they  deem  the  local  situa- 
tion warrants  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
government  wishes  to  avoid  trouble  between 
Fascists    and    Catholics. 

May  29. — The  Vatican  protests  to  the 
Spanish  government  against  recent  decrees 
granting  liberty  of  worship,  and  other  anti- 
Catholic  decrees. 

June  1. — The  Italian  government  announ- 
ces the  dissolution  of  all  youth  associations 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Fascist 
party.  Some  15,000  clubs  have  already  been 
closed. 

The  Vatican  suspends  all  religious  pro- 
cessions  throughout   Italy. 

The  Pope  directs  the  Vatican  newspaper, 
Obserbatore  Romano,  to  discontinue  edi- 
torial attacks  upon  the  Fascist  students  who 
participated  in  the  anti-Catholic  demon- 
strations, and  simultaneously  Mussolini  orders 
Fascist  editors  to  cease  their  anti-Catholic 
campaigns. 

June  2. — The  National  Conference  of 
Labor  Women,  England,  adopts  resolutions 
demanding  a  living  wage  for  all  workers, 
children's  allowances,  allowances  for  "the 
unemployed,  the  aged,  widows,  and  others 
rendered  destitute  by  capitalism",  a  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours  to  40  a  week,  estab- 
lishment of  import  boards  to  stabilize  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  creation  of  a  national 
board  to  direct  capital  and  credit  "into  so- 
cially useful  channels",  national  planning 
for  housebuilding,  road  making,  and  sim- 
ilar public  improvements,  extension  of  cre- 
dit to  Russia  and  other  countries  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  better  maternity  services,  abo- 
lition of  the  House  of  Lords  as  "legislation 
having  for  its  object  social  justice  will  never 
be  passed  by  it  as  at  present  constituted", 
sterilization  of  the  unfit,  etc.  The  govern- 
ment's India  and  disarmament  policies  are 
supported. 

June  3. — The  directors  of  the  Fascist 
party  issue  a  statement  declaring  their  re- 
spect for  the  church  and  its  head  and  lead- 
ers, but  asserting  that  they  were  "firmly 
decided  not  to  tolerate  a  situation  under 
which  whatever  remains  of  anti-fascism  would 
find  refuge  and  protection  under  whatever 
banner,  new  or  old". 

June  6. — The  German  government  issues 
a  manifesto  supplementing  the  presiden- 
tial decree  of  President  von  Hindenburg 
reviewing  the  financial  situation  and  declar- 
ing that  the  Young  plan  of  reparations  must 
be  revised.  Germany,  it  is  stated,  can  no 
longer  pay  reparations  from  foreign  loans 
as  the  burden  is  getting  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

June  7. — Chancellor  Bruening  and  For- 
eign Minister  Curtius  of  Germany  have 
been  meeting  in  London  for  a  few  days  with 
the  British  Premier  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, and  the  officials  of  the  two  countries 
have  promised  each  other  to  "deal  with  the 
present  crisis  in  close  collaboration".  It  is 
believed  that  "the  ball  has  been  started 
rolling  with  respect  to  the  whole  economic 
situation,  especially  reparations". 

June  8. — Foreign  Mnister  Briand  of 
France  announces  that  France  is  opposed 
to  any  international  debt  conference  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  conversations  in  England 
between  British  and  German  officials. 

June  9. — Italy  replies  to  notes  of  protest 
from  the  Vatican  stating  it  regrets  the  anti- 
Catholic  disturbances  but  that  the  Vatican 
has  violated  the  Lateran  Treaty  and  Con- 
cordat in  certain  of  the  Pope's  speeches  and 
in  the  political  character  of  the  Catholic 
clubs.  The  answer  is  concilliatory  in  tone 
and  promises  that  those  responsible  for  vio- 
lence will  be  punished. 

June  10. — Papal  Under-Secretary  of  State 
Pizzardo  resigns  at  the  Pope's  request  as 
director  of  the  Catholic  Action  society. 
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The  New  Books 

FICTION 
Daughter   of  Fu   Manchu,    Sax   Rohmer; 
Daubleday,    Doran    8b    Co.,    Inc.,    324 
pp.,  F4.40. 
Sax  Rohmer's  most  sleep-shattering  tale — • 
about  a  daughter  who  is  as  alluring  and  evil 
as  her  sire. 

The    Name    of   Action,    Graham    Greene; 

Doubleday,    Doran    &    Co.,    Inc.,    320 

pp.,    f*5.50 
"A  brilliant  psychological     melodrama  of 
the  senses  by  the  young  cousin  of  Robert 
Louis     Stevenson.  .  .recognized     as     a     bril- 
liant new  star  on  the  literary  horizon.' ' 

Psyche,  Pierre  Louys;  Covici,  Friede,  216 
pp.,  f»5.50 
"Psyche,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  book  Pierre  Louys  wrote,  is  a  poem 
in  prose  to  the  eternal  beauty  and  ecstacy 
of  the  flesh,  a  romantic  celebration  of  that 
physical  love  which  approaches  and  merges 
with  the  sublime.  It  is  here  reprinted  in 
an  attractive  format,  and  without  deletion 
from  the  original  edition." 

GENERAL 
Lincoln:    the   Man,    Edgar    Lee    Masters* 
Dodd,  Mead  8b  Co.,  530  pp.,  Pi  1.00 
A  body  blow  at  the  Lincoln  cult,  brilliant 
but  bitter. 

My  Experiences  in   the  World  War,   John 
J.   Pershing;    Stokes    Co.,   416   and    448 
pp.,   2   vols.    P22.00 
"The    whole   story    of  what   America   did 
in  the  War  by  the  one  man  who  knows  it. 
History-making    conversations    given    word- 
for-word,    secret    and    hitherto    unpublished 
documents    at    last    made    public — all    form 
part  of  a  richly   human  narrative,  at  times 
gleaming    with    humor."    With    illustrations 
from    photographs,     and    numerous    sketch 
maps. 


Our  Mysterious  Panics,  1830-1930,  Charles 
A.  Collman;  Morrow  &  Co.,  318  pp., 
f>4.40 

The  Great  Inflation  of  1929  and  its  conse- 
quences are  described  and  comparisons  are 
made  with  other  high  panics  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  The  author  believes  that 
panics  are  the  result  primarily  of  human 
error,  and  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  vivid 
and  human  books  ever  written  about  Wall 
Street. 

That  Next  War?  K.  A.  Bratt;  Harcourt, 
Brace  8b  Co.,  286  pp.,  P5.50 
A  book  by  a  Swedish  staff  officer  which 
is  neither  war  propaganda  nor  a  mere  paci- 
fist's plea.  It  created  much  controversy 
in  Sweden  and  in  the  introduction  to  the 
English  edition,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
calls  the  book  "a  challenge  to  the  world's 
intelligence  " 

The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  Edited  with 
introduction  by  Manuel  Komroff;   Ho- 
race Liveright,  404  pp.,  Pi  1.00 
A  de  luxe  edition  of  an  old  classic,  with 

32  full  page  illustrations  by  Witold  Gordon. 

Mental  Whoopee,  The  Party  Game  Book, 
Jerome   S.   Meyer:    Simon   8b   Schuster, 
f>3.30. 
A  book  of  entertainment  in  pad  form  en- 
abling each  player  to  work  out  his  own  game, 
all  players  competing  against  time  and  one 
another.   The   games   test   observation,    con- 
centration,   and   the   sense   of  deduction   in 
novel  and  painless  ways. 

New     Schools   for  Young  India,    William 

J.  McKee;  University  of  North  Carolina 

Press.   458  pp.,  P10.00. 

This  is  a  remarkably  able   book,  valuable 

especially  in   the  Philippines,  by    an  author 

who  has  met  with  striking    success  as   prin- 

pal     of     the       Village     Teacher's     Training 

School  at  Moga,  in  the  Punjab.     The    book 

reviews   the   ancient   and  early  village    edu- 


cation in  India,  British  education  before 
and  after  the  WorldWar,  and  present-day  edu- 
cational practices,  and  includes  a  social  analysis 
of  village  life  with  reference  to  curriculum  mak- 
ing. Philippine  educators  will  find  much  of 
great  importance  in  this  work,  "a  model  of 
educational  procedure". 


The  Planets  for  July  1931 

By  The  Manila  Observatory 

JuJERCURY  will  be  in  good  position  for 
observation  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  being  visible  low  in  the  west 
shortly  after  sunset. 

VENUS  is  still  a  morning  star,  but  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun.  It  may  be  seen 
very  low  in  the  west,  just  before  dawn. 

MARS  is  still  an  evening  star,  and  at  9 
p.  m.  will  be  low  in  the  west  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo. 

JUPITER  is  getting  very  close  to  the  sun 
and  will  be  visible  low  in  the  west 
right  after  sunset,  but  only  during  the  first 
part  of  the  month. 

SATURN  at  9  p.  m.  will  be  half  way  up 
the  eastern  sky,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
bright  group  of  stars  in  Sagittarius. 


Mercolized  Wax 

Gives  Natural  Beauty 


To  have  a  beautiful  complexion  you  need 
only  use  pure  Mercolized  Wax.  Simply  pat 
a  little  Mercolized  Wax  all  over  your  face, 
throat,  and  arms  nightly  like  a  cold  cream. 
The  film  of  surface  skin  is  gently  flecked  off 
in  tiny  invisible  particles.  The  under  skin 
then  revealed  is  velvety-smooth,  soft,  and 
youthful.  All  blemishes,  such  as  freckles,  tan, 
or  blackheads  are  completely  cleared  away. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  the  hidden 
beauty.     At   all   drug   stores. 


Special  to  Schools  and  Teachers: 

THE  MANILA  DAILY  BULLETIN  offers  you  the  most  comprehensive 
array  of  regular  and  special  features  of  any  publication  in  the  Islands. 
We  publish  all  the  latest  news,  both  local  and  international;  the  best  and 
most  diversified  Society,  Sports,  and  School  sections,  and  the  best  assortment 
of  comics  and  other  features  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  These,  and  countless 
other  points  of  superiority  make  the  BULLETIN  the  best  all-around  NEWS- 
paper   for  those  who   demand  the   BEST. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  Schools  and  Teachers 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  subscription  to  the  MANILA  DAILY  BULLETIN 
at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  Ten  Pesos  (?10)  for  the  duration  of  the  school 
year,   June  to  March,   or  for  Twelve  Pesos   (Pi 2)   for  the  entire  year. 

We  thank  you   for  your  kind   consideration. 
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They  Love  The  Hours 
Spent  Like  This 


WHEN  the  day  seems  long,  when  the  children 
grow  restless,  let  them  put  their  books  away 
and  spend  an  hour,  a  half  hour,  even  a  few  min- 
utes—making things.  Turn  to  your  set  of 
"School  Crafts  and  Projects"  and  choose  any 
one  of  the  272  clever,  interesting  ideas  to  be 
found  in  these  tempting  books.  The  children 
will  love  it.  At  once  they  will  be  absorbed  in 
the  fascinating  pastime  of  fashioning  post- 
ers, banners,  dolls  and  toys  of  colorful  paper. 
And  while  they  are  making  things  with  eager 
fingers  they  can  be  learning  some  of  the  very 
facts  that  they  found  dull  in  books.  The  story 
of  the  Pilgrims  takes  on  dramatic  interest  when 
the  children  make  a  project  showing  an  Indian 
scene  or  dolls  in  colonial  costumes.  Transpor- 
tation is  a  game  when  they  can  make  posters 
illustrating  covered  wagons  and  trains  and 
airplanes. 

272  Tempting  Things  to  Make 

"School  Crafts  and  Projects"  was  prepared  by 
teachers  for  teachers  with  the  practical  every- 
day needs   of  the   classroom   always   of  first 


importance.  Into  four  big  books  have  been 
packed  272  instructive  craft  plans,  with  com- 
plete instructions  and  a  story  to  tell  with  almost 
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The  Spanish  Students 

An  Old  Philippine  Farce 

By   Macario  E.   Caesar 


THREE  Visayan 
peddlers,  Mar- 
cos, Mateo,  and 
Felix,  landed  in  Ma- 
nila, one  day  in  June, 
188 — ,  with  poultry 
for  sale.  With  the 
proceeds  they  planned 
to  purchase  dry  goods 
to  sell  in  their  own 
districts.  As  they 
spoke  neither  Spanish 
nor  Tagalog  (English 
was  not  spoken  then) 
and  as  they  knew 
nobody  in  the  city, 
this  being  their  first 
visit,  they  were  greatly 
worried  as  to  how  they 
should  transact  their 
business.  After  a  con- 
sultation, they  decided 
that  each  in  turn 
would  reconnoiter  the 
place  and  make  them- 
selves familiar  with 
the  language  and  with 
the  manner  of  tran- 
sacting business. 

The  first  to  set  out  was  Marcos.  With  some  misgivings 
he  made  his  way  to  the  business  section  of  the  city,  but 
he  found  no  one  among  the  cocheros,  Chinese  coolies, 
guardias  civiles,  and  others  whom  he  met  to  whom  he 
could  talk.  He  finally  arrived  at  the  market.  In  one  cor- 
ner he  saw  people  selling  poultry.  While  he  stood  there, 
a  young  man  approached  the  group. 

"Cuanto  vale  todo  eso  (How  much  for  all  of  these)?" 
he   asked  pointing  to  several  chickens. 

"Todo  por  un  real,  Senor  (All  for  a  dime,  sir),"  the 
owner  answered. 

Marcos  suspected  that  the  question  and  answer  had 
something  to  do  with  bargaining,  and  considered  him- 
self in  luck  as  they  concerned  the  subject  of  poultry.    He 


'CUANTO  VALE 


TODO  ESO?"  l-  L     Miranda 

therefore  memorized  the  phrases,  and  when  he  was  sure 
he  would  not  forget  them,  he  returned  to  the  landing 
place  where  his  companions  awaited  him.  He  had  been 
away  so  long  that  they  had  feared  he  was  lost  or  that 
something  had  happened  to  him.  He  was  therefore  greet- 
ed with  reproaches  for  his  long  absence. 

"Why    were    you    delayed?"    Mateo    demanded. 

"Did  you  lose  your  way?"   Felix  asked. 

"Were  you  devoured  by  the  City  Shark,  the  Alferez?" 
Mateo  shouted  with  growing  impatience. 

"Were  you  detained  by  a  beautiful,  sweet,  little  Ta- 
gala?"   asked   Felix. 

"Were  you  jailed  by  a  guardia  civil  or  run  over  by  a 
carromata?"  Mateo  bellowed,  still  failing  to  get  a  reply. 

"Did  you  flirt  with  her?"  Felix  urged. 
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Instead  of  answering  their  questions,  and  in  an  effort 
to  retain  the  foreign  words  in  his  memory,  Marcos  said: 
"Cuanto  vale  todo  eso?  Todo  por  un  real,  sefior,99 
"What  is  he  talking  about,  Felix?"  Mateo  inquired. 
"Hanged    if   I    know,"    said    Felix. 
"He  must  be  crazy.  Something  must  have  made  him 
lose  his  reason.  What  shall  we  do  with  him?"  asked  Mateo. 
"Bring  him  to  an  insane  asylum?"  suggested  Felix. 
Marcos  saw  his  mistake  in  addressing  his  companions 
in  a  foreign  language  and  hastened  to  correct  it. 

"It  is  all  right,  my  friends.  I  am  just  as  sound  in  mind 
as  you,  but  because  I  feared  I  might  forget  my  Spanish, 
I  addressed  you  in  that  language.  I  am  sorry  I  was  delay- 
ed, but  what  could  I  do?  I  was  completely  absorbed  in 
memorizing  the  two  Spanish  sentences  I  have  just  quot- 
ed to  you  which  have  something  to  do  with  bargaining 
in  chickens  and  which  I  do  not  want  to  forget  for  anything 
in  the  world.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  to  remember  them  and 
kept  on  repeating  them  to  myself.  That  was  how  I  for- 
got the  time." 

"And  do  you  think  that  you  have  learned  enough  Spanish 
to  dispose  of  your  poultry?"   Mateo  inquired. 
"I  think  so." 

"Please  let  us  hear  your  Spanish  again,"  requested 
Mateo,  brightening. 

"Yes,  please  let  us  hear  it  again,"  seconded  Felix. 
And  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror  and  the  haughti- 
ness of  a  born  Spaniard,  Marcos  repeated  to  his  com- 
panions what  he  heard  from  the  young  man  and  the  own- 
er of  the  poultry,  "Cuanto  vale  todo  eso?  Todo  por 
un  real,  Sefior.99 

"That  is  fine,  Marcos!  How  did  you  learn  it?"  his 
companions  said  in  a  chorus. 

"Why,  did  you  think  I  was  wasting  my  time?"  Mar- 
cos exploded.  Then  he  added  more  mildly,  "If  you  want 
to  pick  up  something  about  business  transactions  in  Ma- 
nila, you  better  go  now.  Do  not  bother  me  with  more 
questions.  I  might  forget  my  Spanish.  Leave  me  alone  to 
keep  it  fresh  in  my  memory."  And  he  dismissed  his  com- 
panions with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

The  two  others  were  now  eager  to  try  their  luck.  They 
drew  lots  to  determine  who  would  go  next.  Chance  fell 
on  Mateo,  who  determined  to  excel  Marcos  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish,  and.  to  humble  him.  Felix  stayed  with 
Marcos. 

Marcos  in    his  effort  to    retain  his  Spanish,  kept  on 
rehearsing  the  phrases  and  when  he  thought  he  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  fluency,  he  began  abusing  Felix. 
"Cuanto  vale...,  Felix?"  he  said  to  Felix. 
"Cuanto  vale...y  Felix?"  Felix  echoed. 
"How   stupid   you  are,    Felix!    Stop   aping   me.   Can't 
you  remember  the  answer  to  the   question?" 

"How  did  I  know  there  is  an  answer?"  said  Felix. 
"Why,  certainly,  there  is  an  answer.    If  you  would  only 
pay  attention  to  me  a  little!    When  I  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion,   'Cuanto   vale?'    you  answer  'todo  por  un   real, 
Sefior!'   Do  not  forget  it.   Now   try.    Cuanto   vale...?" 
"Todo  real,   Sefior,"   Felix  hastened  to  answer. 
"No,   Felix,  you   did   not  get  it   right.   Say,    'Todo... 
por...   un...  real,  Sefior,9  "  corrected  Marcos. 
"Todo...   un...  Sefior...  real,"  mumbled  Felix. 
"Did  I  say    'Todo  un  Sefior  real?'    You  listen  to  me, 


'Todo...    por...    un...    real...    Sefior!999 
"To— to— todo...,"   faltered  Felix. 
"Say,  'Todo  por  un  real,  Sefior.'     That  is  it,  you've 
got  it  correct  now,"  said  Marcos,  having  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  Felix  repeated  the  answer  "Todo  por  un  real,  Sefior" 
verbatim. 

While  they  were  thus  occupying  themselves,  Mateo 
suddenly  returned  and  joined  in  the  Spanish  conversation, 
bursting  forth: 

"Dale  mas  palos,  Sefior  (Give  him  some  more  lash- 
ings, sir)." 

"Cuanto  vale...,  Mateo?"  thundered  Marcos  as  if 
challenging  Mateo  to  a  duel. 

"Todo  por   un   Sefior   real,"    Felix   interrupted. 
"Shut  up  there,  Felix.    You've  spoiled  the  whole  busi- 
ness," lamented  Marcos. 

"What  business  do  you  mean?"  asked  Felix  in  surprise. 
"You    fired    my    reserve    shot." 
"What  shot?" 

"My   Spanish,    you   fool,"    shouted   Marcos. 
"I  am  sorry,  but  did  you  not  force  me  to  learn  it?" 
asked   Felix,   trying   to   justify   himself. 

"If  I  forced  you  to  learn  it  as  you  say,  what  of  it?  Does 
■It  mean  that  you  are  already  free  to  use  it  without  con- 
sulting me?"   exclaimed   Marcos. 

"How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  learn  your  Spanish?  Did 
the  young  man  and  the  poultry  owner  charge  you  any- 
thing for  the  two  sentences?" 

"What  if  they  did  not?  The  point  is  that  I  have  learned 
them  and  they  are  mine.  Did  I  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
run  over  by  a  carromata?  Everything  in  this  world  sus- 
ceptible of  possession  or  acquisition  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  ownership.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  engineer, 
the  mechanic,  and  all  those  fellows  can  not  practise  their 
professions  without  a  license;  neither  can  a  student  or 
professor  of  languages  go  out  in  the  world  to  speak  or 
teach  foreign  languages  without  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
from  his  professors,"  argued  Marcos. 

"Well  then,  if  it  comes  to  that,  why  should  I  not  throw 
your  Spanish  tot  he  four  winds  and  learn  something  for  my 
own  use?" 

"That's  it!  Why  don't  you  go  out  and  learn  something 
for  yourself  and  come  back  here  with  a  new  knowledge 
different  from  my  own?  Do  you  expect  to  dispose  of  your 
poultry  with  my  Spanish?"   demanded  Marcos. 

"No,  Marcos.  That  was  not  our  original  plan.  Each  of 
us  was  to  go  out  and  learn  for  and  by  himself  something 
about  the  business,  dialect,  customs,  and  what  not  of 
this  city,"  said  Felix. 

"Then  what  are  you  hanging  around  here  for?  Go  ahead. 
It  is  now  your  turn." 

So  Felix  started  on  his  way  to  reconnoiter  Manila, 
without  any  desire  to  excel  either  Marcos  or  Mateo  in 
their  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

Hardly  had  Felix  left  when  a  soldier  of  the  guardia 
civil,  in  uniform,  approached  the  two  countrymen.  He 
saw  the  poultry  in  the  baskets,  and,  pointing,  asked: 

"Cuanto  vale  todo  eso  (How  much  does  the  whole 
bunch  cost)?" 

"Todo  por  un  real,  Sefior,"  answered   Marcos    with 
all  the  seriousness  of  a  shrewd  businessman. 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Kalatong 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  STORY 
T7-ALATONG,  proud,   ambitious,  eager  to  take  his  first  head,  is  a 
xv  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  the  people  of  which  are  a  clan  of  the 
Bontok  Igorots  in  the  rice-terraced  mountains  of  Central  Luzon. 

The  Spanish  Guardia  Civil  sets  out  from  Bontok  to  punish  the  Bar- 
ligs  for  a  head-hunting  foray  against  Talubin,  a  neighboring  village. 
The  Barligs  lie  in  ambush  at  Mt.  Polis  and  destroy  the  Spanish  expe- 
dition, only  three  of  which  escape.  Kalatong  kills  and  takes  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  Comandante  Don  Carlos.  He  is  attacked  by  Pedro 
Puchilin,  the  interpreter,  an  illegitimate  mestizo  son  of  the  Coman- 
dante. Kalatong  wounds  Pedro,  who  then  escapes  down  the  mountain. 

That  night  at  the  head-feast  dance  in  Barlig,  Kalatong  sees  and 
desires  an  unknown  girl,  who  smiles  alluringly  upon  him  and  then  dis- 
appears into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER    II 
THE  TRYST 

KALATONG  sat  by  the  fire,  dreaming  of  the  girl  as 
he  watched  the  circle  of  dancers  coiling  in  and  out. 
Her  vanishing  had  left  a  curious  feeling  of  empti- 
ness in  his  breast  such  as  he  had  not  known  before.  It 
made  him  dissatisfied  and  restless,  all  hollow  inside. 

Beside  him  stood  the  ancient  blue  jars  of  tapui  and 
basi  where  Futad  dispensed  and  drank  while  dispensing. 
Perhaps  the  basi  would  fill  this  curious  hollowness,  and 
sate  his  unfulfilled  desire?  He  liked  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  sugar  cane  mixed  with  the  rice  wine  better  than  the 
thin  white  rice  wine  itself.  He  filled  his  cup  again  and 
again.  The  basi  tasted  heavy  and  sweet,  but  left  a  slightly 
bitter  tang  on  the  tongue.  Soon  it  filled  him  with  a  warm 
glow  of  content,  a  hazy  sense  of  happiness.  He  had  never 
drained  so  many  cups  before  or  known  the  basi  taste  so 
good. 

He  sang  his  new  song  again. 

"I   am   Kalatong   of  Barlig! 

I     am    brave!     Brave!" 

Through  the  haze  he  saw  Futad  smiling  as  he  took  the 
cup  from  him. 

"Kawis?  It  is  good?" 

Kalatong  nodded.  "Kugawis!  It  is  very  good!" 

"It  is  not  good  to  drink  too  much  basi!"  warned  the 
old  priest  sagely,  shaking  his  head  solemnly  as  he  lower- 
ed the  cup  from  his  lips  and  looked  into  it. 

Then  he  tipped  the  jar  again.  He  drank  and  smacked 
his  lips. 

"Not  good  to  drink  too  much!"  he  asseverated  again. 

"Not  for  a  young  man!"  he  added  as  an  afterthought. 

Some  grains  of  the  rice  mixed  in  with  the  basi  had  drop- 
ped^on  to  his  straggling  wisps  of  beard  and  caught  there, 
brown  discoloured  drops  against  the  grey.  Kalatong  watch- 
ed them,  fascinated.  It  would  be  funny,  he  thought,  if  the 
rice  took  root  there  and  grew  and  grew.  Perhaps  it  would 
go  through  his  two  nostrils.  Then  one  could  harvest  the 
grain  as  it  came  out  above  Futad's  head.  At  this  idea  he 
laughed  till  he  roared. 

The  old  priest  waggled  his  head  sadly  at  the  youth. 

"Kalatong,  you  are  a  brave  young  man!  But  you  are 
now  very  drunk!" 

Then  Futad  chuckled  greatly.  He  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  began  to  dance.  But  his  wrinkled  old  knees  sagged, 
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his  thin  legs  trembled,  and  he  crumpled  up  on  to  the  ground 
beside  the  jar.  As  he  crumpled  he  reached  for  the  cup. 
Together  the  old  priest  and  the  young  warrior  drank  and 
sang. 

When  Kalatong  started  for  the  pabafungan  he  found 
to  his  surprise  that  his  legs  were  wonderfully  light,  so 
light  that  they  almost  floated  out  from  beneath  him.  He 
felt  very  happy.  The  stars  too  were  happy.  They  were 
dancing  gayly  in  the  patches  of  clear  sky.  They  swung  down 
to  the  mountains,  then  leapt  up  again  into  the  blue.  Fuan, 
the  Moon,  rocked  in  joy.  Even  the  stone  path,  usually 
so  impassive,  swayed  in  a  rhythmic  swing,  from  left  to 
right,  from  right  to  left.  It  was  a  night  of  exultant  re- 
velry in  which  even  the  spirits  of  the  stones  joined. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  girl  of  the  dance  in  front  of  him, 
smiling,  flitting  down  the  path.  He  ran  towards  her.  He 
opened  his  arms.  But  she  had  floated  swiftly  up  among 
the  stars. 

As  he  tried  to  grasp  her,  he  lost  the  beat  of  the  swaying 
path.  A  stone  came  up  and  hit  him  on  the  knee.  He  sat 
down,  indignant.  Then  the  path  reeled,  and  Fuan  the  Moon 
whirled  around  till  he  became  tired  and  wrapped  a  blanket 
of  cloud  completely  around  him. 

When  he  reached  the  pabafungan,  Kalatong  unwound 
his  breech-clout  and  tried  to  put  on  his  woven  night-hat. 
But  it  would  not  go  on.  So  he  slipped  on  to  the  sleeping- 
board  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Then  he  looked  at  the  night- 
hat  still  in  his  hand.  An  inspiration  struck  him.  He  care- 
fully laid  it  on  his  feet.  But  he  could  not  go  to  sleep,  for 
the  skulls  in  the  basket  above  his  head  persisted  in  jig- 
ging up  and  down.  He  could  only  just  see  them  in  the  flicker 
of  the  fire-light,  but  they  annoyed  him.  He  put  up  his 
hand  to  hold  them  quiet.  He  would  teach  them  not  to 
jig  about  like  this  just  when — 

He  fell  asleep. 

He  dreamed.  He  took  again  the  head  of  the  Coman- 
dante. The  Ipanol  youth  who  had  shot  him  attacked 
him.  But  the  axe  was  too  late  this  time.  The  Ipanol  had 
taken  his  head  instead,  and  he  had  become  a  pinteng. 
Alone  of  all  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  the  pinteng,  the 
spirit  of  one  beheaded,  went  to  Chaya,  the  Sky.  There 
he  exerted  his  influence  upon  the  Earth  World,  punishing 
those  who  were  cowardly  enough  to  take  the  heads 
of  women  and  children,  inspiring  those  sallying  forth  to 
battle. 

He  walked  across  the  bright  blue  floor  of  Chaya,  around 
his  head  the  pinteng's  aureole  of  flame.  The  white  clouds 
floating  all  about  him  flushed  crimson.  Even  Barlig,  far 
down  below,  shone  in  a  red  glow  of  glory.  It  was  envelop- 
ed in  conflagration.  The  smoke  rolled  up  till  it  reached 
him  and  he  almost  suffocated. 

He  woke  gasping  for  breath,  heavy.  He  was  still  curl- 
ed up  on  the  sleeping-board,  and  the  fire  flickered  on  the 
dark  skins  of  some  companions  still  sleeping.  But  he  could 
not  help  putting  his  hand  to  his  head  to  see  if  his  hair 
were  really  there  and  not  that  circle  of  flame  he  had  just 


worn,  so  vivid  was  the  fiery  dream. 

His  head  ached,  his  mouth  was  parched,  his  left  arm 
was  throbbing  with  the  pain  of  the  battle  wound.  He 
rubbed  his  smoke-stuck  eyes  and  saw  the  night-hat  on 
his  foot.  He  realized  that  he  must  have  drained  many 
cups  of  basi  the  night  before. 

Most  of  his  sleeping  companions  had  got  up  earlier. 
Donning  his  breech-clout,  he  rose  and  went  outside.  The 
dawn  was  breaking  over  the  eastern  mountains.  Mount 
Amuyao  was  still  wreathed  in  mist.  He  shivered  in  the 
chill    air. 

Some  men  were  sitting  outside  in  the  stone-flagged 
court,  the  old  men  with  their  blankets  close  around  them. 

He  saw  his  elder  brother  Bacni  grin  at  him. 

Fuwangan,  the  Pot-Bellied,  laughed.  He  was  a  big 
warrior  who  well  deserved  his  nickname.  Fat  and  jolly, 
he  was  the  jester  of  ato  Longgai. 

"Is  your  head  still  upside  down,  Kalatong?  Why  do 
you  hang  your  night-hat  on  your  feet?,,  he  inquired  with 
mock  solicitude. 

The  others  laughed.  But  Kalatong  only  smiled  wearily. 
He  wished*  his  head  did  not  feel  as  if  it  were  bursting  open. 

"Perhaps",  suggested  Fuwangan,  "you  put  your  night- 
hat  on  your  feet  because  you  think  with  them." 

Kalatong   was   moved   to   retort. 

"Then  I  shall  think  more  quickly  than  some  can  run." 

And  the  others  smiled  in  turn  at  the  Pot-Bellied,  who 
was  slow-moving  by  reason  of  his  bulk. 

Kalatong  went  down  to  the  river  and  plunged  into  the 
pool  by  the  log-bridge,  sloshing  the  clear  water  over  his 
burning  head.  Ail  It  was  cold!  But  its  shock  drove  away 
his  lassitude.  Its  freshness  made  him  cheerful.  Aku,  the 
Sun,  blazed  warmly  into  the  valley. 

When  he  returned,  he  drunk  thirstily  from  the  jar 
of  spring  water  in  the  pabafungan.  He  found  that  he  was 
very  hungry.  Fuwangan,  the  keen-eyed,  noticed  the  way 
Kalatong  fell  upon  the  camotes.  He  was  an  old  toper 
and  knew  well  the  feelings  of  those  who  drank  deep. 

"You  eat  like  one  that  is  hungry",  he  bantered,  "Do 
you  feel  all  empty  inside?  Like  a  shell  from  the  ricefields 
that  has  just  been  sucked.  Urppss!" 

And  he  made  the  noise  one  makes  sucking  the  little 
kitan  after  it  has  been  gathered  by  the  women  in  the 
fields  and  cooked. 

Kalatong  laughed  cheerfully  with  the  rest.  It  was  good 
to  drink  much.  It  was  also  good  to  feel  that  one's  head  had 
stopped  bursting. 

After  the  morning  meal  of  camotes,  for  it  was  near  har- 
vest time  and  rice  was  scarce  now,  he  went  down  to  the 
river  again.  Here  he  joined  the  warriors  dancing  around 
the  freshly  taken  heads.  Then  they  squatted  down  and 
threw  pebbles  into  the  water,  crying,  "Talubin!  Hu! 
Hu!  Bontoc!  Hu!  Hu!  Thus  they  turned  the  battle-axes 
of  the  foe  away  from  their  own  necks. 

They  returned  to  the  Council  House  of  their  ato, 
ato  Longgai,  one  of  the  twenty-four  village  groups  in 
Barlig.  After  they  had  boiled  here  the  lower  jaws  of  the 
heads  and  removed  the  flesh  to  make  them  into  gangsa 
handles,  he  went  to  the  afong  of  Kulokulo,  the  Tattooer. 

Kulokulo  was  very  busy.  Among  the  crowd  squatting 
about,  smoking  and  talking,  Kalatong  saw  his  father  chat- 
tiag  to  a  stranger.    He  was  shorter  and  thinner  than  most 
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of  the  Barligs  around  him,  and  instead  of  the  battle-axe 
at  his  girdle  he  carried  a  long  knife  with  the  blade  gleam- 
ing against  a  wooden  sheath.  The  keen  features  looked 
vaguely  familiar. 

"  It  is  Panharban.  He  comes  from  Kambulo,"  explained 
his  father  as  Kalatong  sat  beside  them.  "He  comes  to 
visit  us.     There  is  peace  now  between  Barlig  and  Kambulo." 

Kalatong  looked  with  fresh  interest  at  the  visitor. 
For  he  had  often  heard  his  mother  Tonud  speak  of  Pan- 
harban, her  only  brother,  one  of  the  bravest  warriors 
in  the  Ifugao  village. 

"It  is  Kalatong,"  said  Lainglimon  to  his  brother-in- 
law. 

The  Ifugao  looked  at  the  youth  and  smiled. 

"You  too  took  a  head  yesterday?"  he  remarked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lainglimon.  "The  head  of  the  Ipanol 
chief!"  And  he  glanced  with  pride  at  his  valiant  son, 
who  had  thus  brought  honor  to  the  family. 

"Good,"  said  Panharban  kindly.  "He  will  be  a  brave 
leader." 

And  Kalatong  glowed  all  warm  inside  at  the  praise. 

His  friend  Maslang  sat  down  beside  him. 

"You  will  be  tattooed?"  he  asked  Kalatong. 

"Yes." 

"Be  careful!  Kulokulo  will  turn  you  into  a  Crow!' 
Then  you  will  caw!  caw!  over  the  fields!"  Maslang  jested. 

Kulokulo  looked  up.  "No  I  shall  turn  him  to  a  Lizard!" 
he  retorted  quickly.  • 

Those  around  smiled  at  the  familiar  allusion.  But  Pan- 
harban was  puzzled. 

"Why  should  Kalatong  turn  to  a  crow  or  lizard?"  he 
asked. 

Lainglimon  laughed.  "Ah,  you  are  of  Kambulo.  You 
do  not  know  the  story  of  the  Crow  and  the  Lizard." 

"What  is  that?"   said  the   Ifugao. 

Lainglimon  smiled.  "Many  harvests  ago  lived  two 
young  men  in  Barlig.  They  were  friends.  They  wished 
to  be  tattooed.  So  one  tattooed  the  other.  He  tattooed 
his  arms  and  his  legs,  his  breast,  face,  and  back.  He  did 
it  beautifully  with  many  markings,  as  Kulokulo  does, 
now   to   Omugsel. 

"Then   he    said    to   his   friend. 

"I  have  tattooed  you  beautifully.  Now  you  tattoo  mc 
beautifully." 

"The  tattooed  one  scraped  the  black  and  greasy  soot 
from  a  rice  pot.  He  rubbed  it  all  over  the  other.  Very 
quickly  he  made  him  black  from  his  hair  to  his  toe-nails. 
But  he  made  no  beautiful  markings. 

"The  sooty  one  grew  very  angry. 

"  'Why  did  you  tattoo  me  so  badly?'  he  said. 

"And  he  started  to  fight  with  his  friend.  They  fought 
terribly.  Suddenly  the  tattooed  one  turned  into  Fanias, 
the  large  Lizard.  And  he  ran  away  and  hid  in  the  grass. 
The  sooty  one  turned  into  Gayyang,  the  Crow.  And  he 
flew  away  and  up  over  Barlig.  He  was  ashamed  because 
he  quarrelled  with  his  friend.  That  is  the  story.     Finished." 

And  Lainglimon  concluded  his  tale  amidst  the  smiles 
of  those  around  him. 

"It  is  a  good  story"  said  Panharban,  laughing  heartily 
at  the  thought  of  the  youth  who  was  made  black  with 
soot  all  over.  "We  do  not  know  that  story  in  Kambulo. 
I  shall  tell  it  when  I  return." 


By  now  Kulokulo  had  tattooed  Omugsel.  The  skilful 
artist  drew,  with  the  ink  made  of  soot  and  water,  the 
Chaklag  on  Kalatong's  breast,  the  emblem  of  the  head- 
taker.  Three  parallel  lines  curved  from  the  center  of  the 
breast  past  the  nipple  on  to  the  shoulder  and  a  little  way 
down  the  arm.  He  made  little  zigzags  like  fern  leaves 
running  right  round  with  the  other  lines,  on  each  side 
of  them.  Where  the  lines  ended  on  the  arm,  just  where 
the  muscles  bunch  when  one  lifts  a  heavy  log,  he  drew 
three  small  horizontal  bars.  He  drew  also  the  fern-leaf 
line  around  Kalatong's  chin.  Then  Kulokulo  took  his 
long  needles  and  pricked  in  the  design,  afterwards  pow- 
dering soot  over  it  and  rubbing  it  into  the  marks. 

"It    is    finished. " 

And  Kalatong  arose,  looking  proudly  on  his  tattoo. 
Soon  all  the  design  would  show  up  in  dark  greenish  blue 
on  his  bronzen  skin.  Foes  would  be  afraid  when  they  saw 
the  Chaklag.  The  girls  too  would  admire.  Perhaps  the 
girl  of  the  dance  would  look  at  this  emblem  of  his  valor? 
But  perhaps  she  was  married?  He  did  not  think  so. 
That  smile  she  gave  him  was  not  the  smile  of  one  who 
already  had  a  husband. 

He  would  see  Maslang  alone,  for  Maslang  was  a  gay 
youth,  enjoying  laughter  and  love,  who  would  certainly 
know  all  about  his  unknown  one. 

He  found  his  friend  watching  the  women  pound  the 
rice  for  the  ceremonial  meals  of  the  Head-Feast.  Squatting 
beside  him,  he  too  looked  at  the  line  of  threshers,  twelve 
on  each  side  of  the  long  wooden  trough,  pounding  the 
grain.  Then  he  talked  of  the  fight,  the  tattooing,  the 
dancing.     They  passed  comments  on  the  dancers. 

Then  Kalatong  said  casually.  "The  girl  who  danced 
in  the  center  dances  well.  I  have  not  seen  her  before.,, 

"Yes,  she  dances  well.,, 

Kalatong  paused  a  moment.  "From  where  does  she 
come?" 

Maslang  scented  the  feel- 
ing beneath  the  assumed  in- 
difference. He  scanned  his 
friend's  face  curiously.  But 
it  was  impassive. 

"From  ato  Butak.  Some 
say  she  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful girl  in  Barlig.  Others  do 
not  like  her.  She  is  wild. 
She  has  two  lovers  at  the 
same  time." 

Kalatong  pulled  at  his  pipe 
in  silence  for  a  while.  She 
is  wild,  he  thought.  Yes. 
One  could  easily  guess  that. 
But,  she  is  beautiful. 

He  looked  at  his  friend. 

"You  sleep  with  more  than 
one  girl  in  the  ulug." 

Maslang's  bright  eyes 
twinkled.  ' '  Yes.  I  have  gone 
to  three  ulugs  in  one  week. 
I  am  a  man.    But  few  girls 
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have  more   than  one  lover  play  the   abaiui  to  them  at 
the  same  time.    Aparas  is  beautiful  but  she  is  bad." 

"Aparas?     That  is  her  name" 

This  time  he  could  not  disguise  his  voice.  Maslang 
chuckled  and  his  eyes  searched  his  friend's  face  again. 

"You  do  not  think  much  of  comforters.  You  think  only 
of  being  a  warrior.  Yet  now  you  ask  many  questions 
about   Aparas." 

Then  he  grew  more  solemn  and  spoke  slowly. 

"But  do  not  go  to  her  ulug  or  there  will  be  trouble. 
She  has  a  lover.  She  may  marry  soon,  they  say." 

"Who    is    the    lover?" 

Maslang    shook    his   head   warningly. 
"Chalwason." 

Only  a  sudden  flicker  of  the  eyes  betrayed  Kalatong's 
feelings.  Chalwason!  His  impulsive  feelings  rioted.  But 
his  voice  was  calm. 

"Chalwason  may  marry  her.  It  is  nothing  to  me.  I  do 
not  care  for  the  girl." 

But  the  new  rhythm  at  his  heart  told  him  it  was  not 
true. 

They  smoked  in  silence  as  they  watched  the  threshers, 
the  women  swinging  in  and  out  with  their  heavy  pestles. 
They  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  unison.  Meas- 
ured was  the  tapping  of  the  pestles  on  the  planks  along 
the  sides  of  the  trough,  rhythmic  the  pounding  of  the 
golden  grains  of  rice. 

Click!   Click!   Clush! 

In  and  out.  Lithe  bodies  swinging,  dusky,  sun  on  naked 
backs  and  legs,  sun  glinting  on  blue,  red,  and  white  beads 
around  the  heads  of  the  threshers,  shadows  playing  on 
the  breasts.  Beside  the  wide,  flat  winnowing  baskets 
stood  the  children,  some  solemn  as  priests,  intent  on  the 
pounding,  others  swinging  little  blankets,  held  by  chubby 
fingers   at   the   shoulders,   in   time    with    the    movements 

of  the  threshers.  Children 
with  sparkling  black  eyes, 
and  soot-smeared  faces  play- 
ing, nude,  primitive,  joyful. 

Click!  Click!  Clush! 

Chal — wa — son!  A-par-as! 
The  pestles  of  thought 
pounded  in  Kalatong's  mind. 
Beautiful  and  bad!  In  and 
out!  "Beautiful!  Beautiful!" 
clicked  the  pestles.  "Bad!" 
the  pounding  clushed!  Mus- 
cles rippling  taut  for  the 
downward  drive.  The  surge 
of  desire  held  taut  in  the 
body.  Laughter  of  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  desire  also 
was  the  play  of  a  child? 
Was  he,  Kalatong,  warrior,, 
become  an  infant  swinging 
an  idle  blanket? 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Development  of  the  Theater  in  Europe 

and  China 

A  Note  About  Mei-Lan-fang 

By  Robert  Aura  Smith 

SUPPOSE  we  picked  up  our  morning  newspaper   to     that    he  is  accomplishing  in  the   Chinese   theater  today, 
discover  George  Arliss,  or  John  Barrymore,  or  Eva     precisely  what  the  greatest  European  playwrights  accom- 
La  Galliene  was  about  to  come  to  the  Philippines    plished  for  Europe  between  1889  and  1910.    The  language 
for  a  series  of  engagements.   There  would  be  quite  a  nutter     and  the  background   are  different;  the  impulse  at  work 


in  the  circle  of  those  who  follow  the  theater,  and  justifiably 
so. 

And  it  so  happens  that  Manila  faces  the  prospect  of 
the  visit  of  an  actor  who  is  more  important  than  any 
of  these  in  the  history  of  the  contemporary  stage.  Mei- 
Lan-fang  is  planning  a  trip  to  Manila. 

It  should  be  explained  at  once  that  a  statement  as 
strong  as  that  is  not  based  on  the  frequent  and  fatuous 
enthusiasm  for  anything  which  is  sufficiently  different 
from  our  own  conventional  ways,  that  it  gets  credit  for 


and  its  characteristic  result  are  the  same. 

The  theater,  far  from  beginning  with  a  direct  represen- 
tation of  life,  seems  to  have  taken  its  origins  in  a  conven- 
tionalization of  certain  acts  and  impulses.  Among  the 
Greeks,  it  grew  out  of  the  dance,  after  the  dance  had  pass- 
ed its  primitive  and  expressional  stage.  In  England  it 
grew  out  of  the  Church  Ritual,  and  dealt  almost  from 
its  infancy  with  highly  developed  and  complex  ideas. 

It  was  therefore  not  unnatural  that  the  theater  should 
develop  a  group  of  conventions   of  its  own.  And  those 


greatness  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  understood,  conventions   were    determined,    not   by   their   relation   to 

The  judgment   of  Mei-Lang-fang   does   not   emanate,   in  life,  but  by  their  relation  to  the  theater!    A  few  examples 

this  case,  from  the  critical  background  of  the  great  bore-  will  show  how  deeply   imbedded  this  mode  of  procedure 

dom  which  is  willing  to  admit  as  wonderful  only  the  com-  became. 

pletely  exotic.  Shakespeare  accepted  the  theory  of  tragedy  which  re- 
During  the  recent  American  tour  of  the  Chinese  actor  lated  drama  solely  to  persons  of  lofty  estate.  His  clowns 
there  was  a  tendency  in  some  quarters,  particularly  among  may  be  beggars  and  porters,  soldiers  and  pickpockets, 
the  large  class  who  are  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  in  their  but  his  heroes  and  heroines  dare  not  belong  to  the  corn- 
own  way  because  they  can't  think  of  anything  else  to  do,  mon  folk.  In  the  case  of  a  great  playwright  this  need  not 
and  the  sycophants  who  write  for  them,  to  regard  Mei-  impede  the  universality  of  meaning  which  attaches  to  his 


Lan-fang  as  the  most  delightful  side-show  of  the  year.  A 
Julian  Eltinge  in  a  mandarin  coat!  "Just  too  preciously 
different.  .  .  .!"  His  gorge  must  have  risen  at  some  of  the 
ecstatic  enthusiasm  which  he  aroused  among  persons  who 
had  only  to  be  positive  that  they  didn't  and  couldn't  un 


work,  but  the  convention,  once  established,  dominates 
the  drama  in  the  hands  of  lesser  men.  It  is  therefore  no 
accident  that  the  histories  and  tragedies  of  Shakespeare 
were  followed  by  the  school  of  the  "Heroic  Drama". 
The  convention  became  dominant.  The  struggle  was  an 


derstand  a  solitary  thing  he  was  doing,  to  be  reduced  to     hypothetical  argument  between  a  conventional  love  and 


a  state  of  incoherent,  if  vociferous  rapture. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  persons,  and  quite 
a  number  of  theatrical  critics  who  were  able  to  get  at  the 
essence  of  the  work  of  this  very  gifted  young  man,  and  to 
assist  in  interpreting  and  evaluating  it  in  its  relation  to 
the  modern  theater.  And  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  interpretation  and  evaluation  do  not  require  nor  pre- 
suppose a  tremendous  historical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
stage,  nor  a  flexible  fluency  in  Oriental  languages.  A  per- 
son intelligent  enough  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
comedy  of  Schnitzler  and  a  farce  of  Hopwood  can  under- 
stand Mei-Lan-fang.  How  many  such  persons  go  to  the 
theater  is,  of  course,  problematical. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DRAMA  IN  EUROPE 

If  one  adds  to  his  fundamental  good  sense  in  the  thea- 


a  conventional  honor,  carried  out  on  a  background  of 
conventional  greatness.  Even  the  diction  of  the  drama 
was  controlled  by  this  stereotyped  form,  and  not  only 
was  it  believed  impossible  to  write  drama  in  anything  but 
blank  verse  or  heroic  couplets,  but  the  fine  business  of 
simile  and  metaphor,  apostrophe  and  hyperbole  were 
cast  into  a  definite  and  inescapable  mold. 

So  definite  is  this  convention,  that  H.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith 
was  speaking  more  in  truth  than  in  humor  when  he  re- 
marked that  the  way  to  distinguish  the  school  of  the  he- 
roic dramatists  was  simply  to  observe  the  character  of  the 
hero  in  time  of  danger.  If  he  met  a  large  and  ferocious 
bear  on  a  mountain  pass,  he  could  be  relied  on,  before  he 
took  to  his  heels  or  slaughtered  the  beast  to  exclaim  with 
fine  feeling:  "How  like  a  walking  hearth-rug  is  this  bear!" 

The  convention  of  sentiment  iollowed  the  convention 


ter,  a  little  working  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Eu-  of   the    heroic,  and  England,  under    Kelly,    Cumberland, 

ropean  stage  since  1850,  the  work  of  this  young  Chinese  Steele,  and  even  Goldsmith  was  regaled  with  a  century 

performer    gains   added  interest,    since    comparisons,    far  of  drama  in  which,  as  Sheridan  remarked,   "The  virtuous- 

from    the    disrepute    into     which    an    over-worked    epi-  ness  of  virtue  and  the  viciousness  of  vice  can  be  seen  in 

gram  has  brought  them,   are  actually   among  the  most  every  third  line.,,    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when 

useful  tools  of  the  critic  and  among  the  greatest  factors  the   drama   ultimately   withstood    the   onslaught   of   the 

in  enjoyment.   It,  is  a  double  pleasure  to  observe,  not  only  Victorians,  the  poem  dramas  of  Lytton,  and  the  recita- 

that  Mei-Lan-fang  is  a  gifted  and  original  performer,  but  tive-and-aria  school  of  playwrights,   that  it  emerged  in 


m 


the  hands  of  Robinson,  Grundy,  and  even  Pinero  as  a 
cut-and-dried  mode  of  expression.  The  nature  of  action, 
the  type  of  diction,  the  characteristic  structure  had  all 
been  pre -determined. 

The  history  of  the  drama  on  the  Continent  is  not  ma- 
terially   different.    The    fine    vigor    of    Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Moliere  set  a  standard,  which  was  taken  up,  not  on 
the  basis  of  ideas,  but  on  the  basis  of  form.     And  when  the 
prolific  Scribe  appeared  on  the  scene,  he  established   in 
their  fixed  form  a  group  of  workmanlike   theatrical   con- 
ventions which  no  playwright  dared   to  dispute.   Mean- 
while Schiller  and  Goethe  had  infused  a  moribund  dra- 
matic  form   with   a   sufficient   degree   of  poetic   meaning 
that  their  work  survived,  but  except  for  the  feeble  revolt 
of  Grillparzer  in  Vienna,   there   was  little  check  on  the 
steady  decline  of  a  stereotyped  stage  to  the  level  of  the 
comedies  of  Kotzebue  and  the  dramas  of  Winckelman. 
Scribe  was  triumphant.     The  convention  was  supreme. 
Then   a   dour  Norwegian,  Henrik   Ibsen,  came  into  his 
own.     He  had  taken  his  apprenticeship  in  the  conventional 
theater.     He  had  written  his  poem-dramas  in  the  grand 
manner.  "The Pretenders",  and  "The  Vikingsjat  Heligoland" 
still    survive    to    link    the    greatest    playwright     of    the 
nineteenth    century    to    the    worst    playwrights    of    the 
seventeenth.     But  escaping  through  the  poetry  of  "Brand" 
and   "Peer   Gynt",   and   the   apostasy  of  "Emperor  and 
Galilean",  Ibsen  came  into   the    modern   world   with    "A 
Doll's   House",    "Ghosts"    and   "Rosmersholm".     All  the 
traditions  were  shattered  at  one  blow.     Ibsen  has  often 
been   accused   of  destroying   the   Victorian  woman  when 
Nora  walked  out  of  the  Doll's  House.     He  did  more  than 
that.     He  destroyed  the    Scribian  theater  when  he  began 
"Ghosts"  about  twenty  minutes  after  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain on  the  last  act  of  a  conventional  drama. 

But  Ibsen  was  not  a  man  of  action.  An  unconscious 
•crusader,  he  played  Peter  the  Hermit  to  the  triumphant 
rise  of  Gerhardt  Hauptmann.  It  was  Hauptmann  who 
gave  the  "Free  Stage"  in  Germany  its  ammunition,  and 
who  in  1889,  with  the  production  of  "Before  Dawn", 
nailed  a  new  dramatic  thesis  on  the  door  of  the  stage. 

His  premise  was  simple.  It  was  the  business  of  the  thea- 
ter, he  declared,  to  represent,  not  a  group  of  theatrical  con- 
ventions, but  life  itself.  "If  such  fellows  as  I  exist  in  real 
life,"  declares  Erich  Spitta  in  "The  Rats",  "Why  shouldn't 
we  exist  on  the  stage?"  And  more  was  to  come.  "There 
are  circumstances",  declared  Hauptmann,  "in  which  a 
barber  or  a  scrub-woman  may  as  fittingly  be  the  hero  or 
heroine  of  a  great  tragedy,  as  a  Lady  Macbeth  or  a  King 
Lear".  And  he  proceeded  to  create  those  circumstances. 
He  exploded  the  convention  of  the  unity  of  protago- 
nist, by  writing  "The  Weavers".  He  exploded  the  famous 
classical  unities  with  the  even  greater  condensation  of  "Rose 
Bernd".  He  exploded  the  superstition  of  theatrical  diction 
by  writing  play  after  play  with  a  variety  of  dialect,  cover- 
ing the  whole  range  from  the  lyrical  delicacy  of  "The  Sun- 
ken Bell',  to  the  explosive  profanity  of  "The  Beaver  Coat". 
The  movement,  of  which  Hauptmann  was  the  out- 
spoken champion,  was  christened  "realism",  "naturalism", 
and  even  "Zolaism",  out  of  deference  to  the  great  French 
novelist,  and  the  first  two  are  actually  more  clearly  re- 
lated to  its  character  than  are  usually  the  convenient  tags 
of  criticism.     The  thing  which  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann  had 


brought  into  the  theater  was  verisimilitude.  Action,  dia- 
logue, structure  of  scene,  and  meaning  content  were  scaled 
on  their  relationship  to  life,  and  their  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, rather  than  on  their  conformity  to  what  was  consi- 
dered "good  play  writing"  by  the  Scribians. 

It  is  hard  for  us,  nowadays,  to  realize  what  a  profound 
transformation  this  embraces.  When  Bernard  Shaw  re- 
marked, "I  see  no  reason  for  putting  three  doors  in  a  room 
on  the  stage,  which  would  only  have  one  in  any  decent 
architectural  scheme,  off  of  it",  he  was  making  a  remark 
which  seems  funny  to  us  because  it  so  obvious.  It  was 
treason  in  1890,  when  Shaw  was  writing  his  first  bad  novels. 

When  John  Masefield  said  in  1922,  "The  theater  should 
make  no  attempt  at  creating  the  illusion  of  life.  It  should 
cling  to  the  illusion  of  the  stage",  he  was  forgiven  as  a 
nice  poetic  gentleman,  who  was  about  to  write  another 
poem  drama  to  be  read  instead  of  played.  The  theater 
had  definitely  accepted  the  illusion  of  life,  and  was  judg- 
ing its  plays  accordingly. 

IN     CHINA 

And  this,  curiously,  enough  is  the  story  of  Mei-Lan-fang. 

The  Chinese  theater,  was  in  its  own  way,  as  clearly 
conventionalized  as  the  European.  A  given  mode  of  action 
suggested  a  given  train  of  motivation.  There  was  an  accept- 
ed fashion  in  which  sorrow,  hope,  fear,  surprise,  and  love 
should  be  portrayed  on  the  stage.  Drama,  therefore,  con- 
sisted in  the  juxtaposition  of  these  conventional  modes 
of  behavior,  so  that  a  story  was  eventually  represented. 
Complexity  and  subtlety  existed  only  in  the  addition  of 
one  motive  to  another,  and  was  judged,  usually  in  the 
time  sense. 

The  representation  of  life  was  as  foreign  to  the  Chinese 
theater  as  it  was  to  the  plays  of  Scribe.  An  even  longer 
historical  background  had  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
audiences  a  group  of  theatrical  figures  and  a  succession  of 
dramatic  stories.  The  excellence  of  acting  was  adjudged,  pri- 
marily, by  the  clarity  of  voice  of  the  performers,  since 
the  cadence  into  which  it  was  cast  had  been  fixed  by  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  theatrical  habit. 

It  was  into  that  theater  that  Mei-Lan-fang  was  born. 
He  was  trained  from  infancy,  to  the  stage,  and  because  of 
an  unusually  beautiful  voice,  was  successful  from  the 
start.  He  became  known  quite  widely  in  1911  and  1912, 
when,  from  our  point  of  view,  he  was  a  mere  boy. 

But  already  he  was  beginning  to  be  cramped  by  the 
stereotyped  behavior  which  was  expected  of  him.  A  given 
expression  conveyed  a  given  motive,  a  prescribed  gesture 
accomplished  a  fore-ordained  element  in  the  action.  Mei- 
Lan-fang  began  to  improvise.  At  first  he  changed  modu- 
lations ever  so  slightly.  Then  he  expanded  to  modifying 
gesture,  and  even  cadence.  And  always  he  was  working 
farther  from  the  tradition  and  closer  to  his  own  keen  ob- 
servation of  how 'emotions  and  impulses  were  expressed 
in  real  life. 

The  classic  vehicles  eventually  offered  too  many  limi- 
tations, and  Mei-Lan-fang  began  to  write  plays  of  his 
own,  in  which  different  situations  appeared.  He  began  to 
show  dramatic  incidents  in  which  the  Chinese  woman, 
(and  he  had  taken  women's  parts  from  the  beginning)  was 
an  actual  element  in  the  action,  and  not  merely  a  part  of 
a  conventionalized  story. 

(Continued  on  page  9$) 
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The  Mocking  Cry 

By   Rosalio  O.  Bautista 

Illustrated  by  Pablo  Amorsolo 


ONE  evening,  I  sat  with  Mang  Juan,  an  old  land- 
owner in  the  town  of  San  Salvador,  Mindanao- 
As  we  talked,  somewhere  from  out  of  the  nearby 
hills  came  a  loud,  weird  cry.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came, 
hollow  and  derisive  like  a  dead  man's  voice.  "Yoo-oo! 
Yoo-oo!"  It  sent  a  chill  through  my  frame. 

"It's  that  strange  cry  again, ' '  I  said. 

"That  cry  is  well-known  here,"  Mang  Juan  said.  "It 
is  the  cry  of  Korumun,  whose  soul  is  damned." 

"Korumun? 
Who  was  he, 
and  why  is  he 
damned?" 

"Listen  and 
I  will  tell 
you,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"Long  ago, 
when  rajahs 
and  datus 
ruled  and 
when  people 
still  believed 
in  gods  and 
goddesses  and 
magic,  there 
lived  in  this 
town  a  Moro, 
named  Koru- 
mun. He  was 
strong  and 
brave,  but 
also  kind  and 
peaceful.  He 
worked  hard. 
None  here 
could  swim 
as  well  as  he, 
shoot  a  better 
arrow  to  the 
mar  k ,  or 
match  cam- 
pilans  with 
him.  But  he 
had  a  weak- 
ness , — his 
love  for  a  girl 
called  Lina. 
For  years   he  "through  the  blinding  storm,  he  ran 

served  the  parents  of  the  girl  faithfully,  for  he  had  been 
promised  that  when  she  came  to  maturity,  she  would  be 
wedded  to  him. 

But  the  girl  was  capricious.  She  had  a  taste  for  fine  clothes 
and  jewels.  Pearls  caught  her  fancy  the  most.  Whenever  she 
saw  a  pearl  her  heart  beat  faster,  her  hands  twitched,  and 
her  eyes  bulged  with  desire. 
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"One  day  there  arrived  three  swift-sailing  vintas  each 
with  three  men.  They  were  ferocious-looking  fellows  from 
the  south,  small  of  stature,  and  heavily  armed.  When 
questioned  where  they  came  from  and  what  their  errand  was, 
their  leader  answered:  ' We  have  come  from  the  kingdom  of 
Borneo.  We  have  come  here  because  of  the  royal  command 
of  our  ruler,  who  has  ordered  us  to  search  for  the  flaming  pearl 
which  was  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  him.  The  pearl  has 
been  stolen,  and  our  priestess  has  told  us  that  we  would  find 

it  here — in 
the  hills.' 

"'  What  will 
you  do  if 
you  fail  to 
find  the  sa- 
cred flaming 
pearl?'  asked 
one  of  the  old 
men  of  the 
town. 

"'We  will 
return  to  our 
homes,  where 
death  w^ll 
await  us.  If 
we  fail  in  our 
quest,  all  is 
lost.  Know 
that  the  pearl 
is  a  sacred 
gift.  By  its 
touch  our 
wounds  are 
healed,  and 
by  it  our  fields 
yield  abun- 
dant harvest. 
Whenever  we 
see  it,  For- 
tune smiles 
upon  us,  our 
men  win  in 
battle,  our 
trade  pros- 
pers, and  our 
women  marry 
princes.  But 
now  that^our 
sacred  flam- 
kingdom,  and 
Great  Spirit 


CRYING  OUT  HIS  HATRED  AND  DESPAIR'* 

ing    pearl    is   lost,    sickness    scourges 


our 
many  are  dying.  And  the  wrath  of  the 
cannot  be  appeased.  Only  the  restoration  of  the  pearl  to 
our  Holy  Image  in  Borneo  can  calm  the  anger  of  the  Great 
Spirit.' 

"It  so  happened  that  Lina  was  one  of  the  curious  crowd 
that  heard  the  strange  man  speak.     Her  eyes  beamed  [with 


wonder,  and  her  heart  longed  for  the  pearl.  When  she  heard 
about  the  strange  powers  of  the  gem,  thoughts  of  glory 
and  renown  surged  through  her  mind.  She  must  get  the 
pearl  for  herself.  Get  the  pearl!  She  conceived  a  plan. 
She  would  tell  Korumun  about  the  pearl.  The  rest  would 
be  easy. 

She  summoned  Korumun. 

"  'Korumun,  I  want  that  pearl.  Go  with  the  strange  men 
and  if  perchance  they  find  the  pearl,  why,  do  what  is  in 
your  power  to  get  it  for  me.  Offer  them  your  services  as  a 
guide.  If  you  bring  me  the  pearl,  you  will  have  me  in  your 
arms.' 

"By  Allah!  He  would  do  anything,  thought  Korumun. 
Anything!    Even  kill  all  those  men! 

"And  so,  Korumun  acted  as  guide  to  the  strangers  from 
Borneo.  They  started  for  the  hills.  Over  devious  paths, 
across  rills  and  streams,  they  passed.  They  pierced  the 
dense  undergrowth  of  the  forest.  At  night,  they  would  stop 
and  build  a  huge  campfire.  They  would  sit  around  the  fire 
and  cook  the  provisions  they  had  brought. 

"For  days  they  traveled  on,  braving  the  terrors  of  the 
jungle,  and  one  beautiful  sundown  they  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hills.  They  rested  beneath  a  huge  tree,  as  night  de- 
scended. There  was  a  brooding  stillness  about  the  hills, 
with  nothing  to  break  the  ominous  silence  save  the  cries  of 
a  gecko  in  a  bamboo  thicket. 

"Then,  suddenly,  one  of  the  men  uttered  a  cry.  'Do 
you  see  that?'  he  said,  pointing  to  something  in  the  tree 
above  them. 

"'The  wraith  of  Siva!' 

"Up  in  the  tree  the  Borneo  warriors  saw  a  white  figure 
staring  at  them.  And  as  they  gazed  into  the  hollow  eyes 
of  the  goddess,  fear  seized  them.  No  one  had  gazed  on  the 
eyes  of  Siva  and  lived.  When  Korumun  looked,  the  spec- 
ter had  vanished. 

"Hours  passed,  and  the  moon  slowly  rose  beyond  the 
hills,  scattering  her  golden  dust  over  the  airy  vines  and  trees. 
The  light  shed  a  ghostly  radiance  in  the  glades,  and  faint 
trails  of  light  penetrated  the  gloom.  A  cool  night  wind 
blew,  fanning  the  feverish  brows  of  the  pearl  hunters. 

"The  leader  rose.  He  had  seen  something  gleaming  in  the 
tree,  gleaming  with  a  dull,  grayish  light.  He  climbed  the 
tree,  and  on  top  of  a  bird's  nest  he  saw  the  flaming  pearl. 
With  a  cry  of  exultation,  he  tremblingly  took  the  pearl. 

"  'Give  thanks  to  our  God.  I  have  found  the  flaming  pearl. 
The  words  of  our  priestess  have  come  true,'  said  the  leader. 

"They  all  kneeled  and  kissed  the  ground.  After  they  had 
finished  praying,  they  rose  and  the  leader  took  his  sash. 
He  then  took  the  pearl,  and  as  he  held  it  in  the  moon- 
light, it  glowed  with  a  wan  flame.  Korumun  gazed  in 
astonishment.  He  wanted  to  seize  the  fabulous  pearl  and 
run.  But  there  were  the  nine  armed  men.  For  all  his 
strength  and  speed,  he  would  be  no  match  for  them. 

"A  great,  implacable  hatred  for  the  warriors,  sprang  up 
in  Korumun  's  heart.  He  thought  of  various  plans  to  get 
the  pearl.  He  thought  of  digging  a  huge  pitfall  and  of 
trapping  the  warriors,  but  that  would  take  time.  He 
thought  of  slaying   them  while  they  slept,  but  a  warrior 


might  make  an  outcry  that  would  be  his  own  undoing. 

"The  following  morning,  the  leader  awoke  to  find 
Korumun  gone.  He  aroused  the  others  and  told  them  of  their 
situation.  The  warriors  were  perplexed.  They  waited  for 
their  guide  for  a  number  of  hours,  but  as  he  failed  to 
appear,  they  determined  to  find  their  own  way  back  to  the 
coast.     But  they  soon  lost  their  way. 

"When  night  overtook  them,  and  the  stars  began  to 
appear,  the  band  settled  in  a  clearing  for  the  night.  They 
began  their  usual  routine  by  lighting  a  fire,  and  as  the 
leader  was  engaged  in  this,  a  whizzing  sound  was  heard, 
followed  by  a  laugh  and  a  mocking  cry.  The  leader 
staggered  backward  and  fell,  and  the  surprised  men,  edging 
closer  to  their  fallen  leader,  saw  an  arrow  quivering  in  his 
breast.  Consternation  reigned,  but  gradually  courage 
triumphed  over  fear,  and  with  anger  in  their  hearts,  the 
warriors  scoured  the  place  for  the  invisible  murderer.  But 
their  searchings  came  to  naught. 

"And  always  at  sundown,  when  the  wakwak,  the  noctur- 
nal bird  of  the  woods,  sounded  its  terrorizing  cry,  one  of  the 
men  would  fall  with  an  arrow  through  his  heart. 

"The  pearl,  meanwhile,  passed  from  one  man  to  another. 
There  came  a  time  when  only  one  warrior  was  left,  the  last 
of  the  southern  men.  Sadly,  he  took  the  flaming  pearl  and 
wrapped  it  in  his  sash.  With  fear  clutching  at  his  heart,  he 
tried  to  travel  on  and  to  escape  the  mysterious  slayer. 
But  he,  too,  was  doomed.  On  the  ninth  night,  Korumun, 
the  slayer,  killed  him. 

"With  a  cry  of  exultation,  Korumun  took  from  his  fallen 
victim  the  pearl,  and  returned  in  haste  to  the  village. 
His  heart  was  light  despite  the  evil  deed  he  had  done. 
He  had  the  pearl.  He  would  now  reap  his  reward.  He 
would  crush  the  fragile  love  to  his  breast. 

"The  weather  was  dark  when  Korumun  reached  the  town* 
Ominous  clouds  had  gathered.  Streaks  of  lightning  flashed, 
accompanied  by  the  heavy  roll  of  thunder.  Soon  he  came 
to  the  cogon  thatched  house  of  Lina.  Softly  he  climbed  the 
creaky  stairs.   In  his  hand,  he  held  the  flaming  pearl. 

"Slowly  he  opened  the  door.  He  paused.  A  flash  of  light- 
ning revealed  to  his  eyes  two  figures.  Lina  and  another, 
in  each  other 's  arms.  His  hand  dropped  to  the  hilt  of  his 
dreadful  campilan.  Now  the  sword  flashed  in  the  air, 
and  Korumun  had  killed  two  more. 

"Into  the  fields  Korumun  ran  and  shouted.  Through  the 
blinding  storm,  he  ran,  crying  out  his  hatred  and  despair. 
And  in  his  flight  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  he  lost 
the  pearl.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  Korumun  still  ran. 
Lightning  flashed  again,  and  then  came  darkness.  When 
it  cleared,  there  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  Korumun,  charred 
and  blackened  by  a  lightning  bolt.,, 

Old  Mang  Juan  stopped. 

"But  what  has  that  story  to  do  with  the  mocking  cry 
we  just  heard? ' '  I  queried. 

"Well,  itfis  said  that  when  the  soul  of  Korumun  went  to 
meet  his  maker,  it  was  sent  back  to  earth.  As  a  punishment 
for  his  bloody  deeds,  he  was  told  to  find  the  flaming  pearl. 
Until  it  is  found,  his  spirit  will  have  no  peace.  That  is  why 
we  still  hear  his  voice." 
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Law  and  Order  Organizations 
in  the  Philippines 


By  Captain  Emanuel  A.  Baja 
Philippine   Cons  ta h  ulary 


THE  POLICE  PAY  ENVELOPE 

THE  individual  pay  envelope  of  the  Constabulary  en- 
listed service  and  the  town  policeman  as  stated  pre- 
viously weighs  the  least  in  the  entire  government 
•service.  And  so,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases  where  the 
manly  inclination  to  serve  in  an  armed  organization  is 
strong,  the  personnel  drawn  to  these  services  is  not  of  high 
quality.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  munic- 
ipal police  forces.  In  the  average  town,  the  caretaker 
of  the  municipal  building,  the  letter  carrier,  and  the  clerks 
in  the  office  of  the  town  treasurer  usually  receive  a  larger 
salary  than  the  members  of  the  police  force.  This  situation 
has  to  be  met  by  all  police  administrative  officers.  Suffice 
it  to  state  once  more  that  there  are  many  municipalities 
which  pay  as  low  as  fM  a  month  to  their  policemen  and  P5 
to  the  chief. 

The  amount  of  pay  received  by  the  policeman  or  the 
Constabulary  soldier  has  an  indirect  but  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Yet  the  matter 
<of  adequate  remuneration  for  the  police  forces  has  not 
ibeen  given  any  serious  consideration  by  the  legislature, 
this  being  left  entirely  to  the  local  authorities.  However, 
^tentative  legislation  has  been  proposed  from  time  to  time 
;to  obtain  a  minimum  wage  for  both  the  town  policeman 
;and  the  enlisted  man  of  the  Constabulary  (6).  This 
attempt  has  not  yet  gone  farther  than  the  presentation  of 
several  bills;  although  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  the  legislature  will  seriously  study  this  question 
and  pass  an  act  which  will  make  the  policeman's  career 
decently  paid,  if  not  attractive. 

WHAT    PART   OF   THE    INCOME   IS   USED  FOR   POLICE  SERVICE? 

In  the  study  of  the  Philippine  police  system,  what  part 
of  the  total  income  of  the  government  is  devoted  to  the 
police  service,  is  a  phase  of  the  subject  that  should  prove 
interesting  to  all  police  administrative  officers,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  police  expenditures  with 
those  of  other  services,  but  also  of  outlining  a  policy  in 
police  economics.  It  may  also  prove  useful  to  all  insular, 
provincial,  and  municipal  officials  who  take  a  part  in  re- 
commending and  approving  the  budget  for  this  protective 
service. 

Table  VI  giving  the  figures  for  the  last  ten  years 
show  the  income  excluding  proceeds  of  bonds  sold,  and  the 
-expenditures  for  police  maintenance  of  the  insular,  munic- 
ipal, and  chartered  city  governments. 

The  table  shows  that  in  proportion  to  their  income,  the 
municipal  governments  are  spending  a  little  more  for  the 
local  police  services  than  the  Insular  government  is  spend- 
ing to  maintain  the  national  police.  In  amount,  however, 
the  latter  spends  double  the  total  of  the  former.  The 
central  government  has  not  announced  any  definite  policy 
^s  to  what  percentage  of  the  insular  income  should  be  used 
for  the  Constabulary,  but  for  the  municipal  police  it  an- 
nounced a  general  plan  to  be  followed  by  the  municipal 
governments  (Executive  Bureau  Circular  of  Dec.  28,  1921): 
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"While  this  office  believes  that  municipal  policemen  are  not  some- 
times properly  compensated,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  manners  in  which  the  government  may  be  run  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  tax-paying  public  is  to  limit  its  expendi- 
tures to  its  actual  earnings.  .  .  The  following  classification  of  munic- 
ipalities according  to  their  gross  revenues,  is  hereby  made  the  basis 
for  fixing  the  maximum  number  and  rates  of  salaries  of  policemen  in 
each  class": 
;r       .   .  — — <- 

Maximum 
monthly  salary 
Cross    Revenue     of    Municipality  number  of  Qf  eacn  police- 

man 


Below    P6,000.00 

6,000.00  to  9,000.00... 
9,000.00  to  12,000.00.., 
12,000.00  to  20,000.00. 
20,000.00  to  30,000.00. 
30,000.00  to  40,000.00. 
40,000.00  to  60,000.00. 
60,000.00  to  80,000.00. 
80,000.00  to  100,000.00 

San  Pablo 

Iloilo 

Cebu 


P16.00 
18.00 
20.00 
21.00 
23.00 
25.00 
26.00 
28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
35.00 
35.00 


POLICE   RATIO    TO    POPULATION 

The  ratio  of  police  strength  to  population  is  dependent 
upon  many  factors:  the  prevailing  economic  conditions, 
the  financial  situation  of  the  treasury,  political  expediency, 
and  possible  social  unrest  being  the  most  important.  In 
centers  of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce,  the  ratio  is  usual- 
ly high,  while  in  rural  and  agricultural  regions  it  is  low. 

TABLE  VI 
INSULAR  GOVERNMENT 


Year 

Income 

Constabulary 
Expenditures 

Percentage  of 
the   Income 
for  the  police 

1921     

111,075,808.00 
60,951,103.33 
66,780,829.23 
75,758,435.26 
83,430,750.63 
79,616,926.95 
79,685,965.66 
88,113,223.77 
92,783,173.70 
87,762,749.89 

5,420,813.62 
4,824,008.08 
4,801,404.15 
5,136,634.78 
5,037,962.61 
5,178,544.78 
5,348,951.19 
5,401,315.50 
5,519,147.03 
5,578,806.33 

5% 

1922 

8% 

1923 

7% 

1924 

7% 

1925          

6% 

1926 

7% 

1927 

7% 

1928 

6% 

1929 i 

1930 

6% 
6% 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 


1921              

24,866,258.37 
25,166,251.87 
26,206,960.49 
28,375,491.16 
28,427,235.30 
30,462,752.32 
32,584,872.99 
36,154,697.80 
36,415,330.29 
36,394,554.78 

2,204,368.08 
1,892,239.91 
1,996,390.20 
2,105,546.05 
2,170,802.37 
2,270,768.90 
2,415,828.15 
2,473,962.94 
2,580,090.68 
2,643,307.85 

9% 

1922              

8% 

1923 

8% 

1924     

7% 

1925     

8% 

1926     

7% 

1927 

7% 

1928          

7% 

1929 

7% 

1930 

7% 

CITY  OF  MANILA 


1921 

8,084,577.79 
8,000,326.75 
7,225,408.71 
7,197,560.21 
7,107,796.18 
7,578,740.97 
7,644,095.97 
7,774,436.62 
7,882,964.50 
7,995,963.12 

1,447,104.30 
1,133,440.00 
1,151,300.00 
1,153,718.50 
1,163,858.00 
1,133,820.00 
1,164,588.00 
1,164,558.00 
1,136,973.81 
1,265,339.62 

18% 

1922 

14% 

1923 

16% 

1924     

16% 

1925 

16% 

1926 

1927 

15% 
15% 

1928 

15% 

1929 

14% 

1930 

16% 

CITY  OF  BAGUIO 


1921 

125,197.35 
149,666.09 
164,135.10 
143,004.99 
178,142.85 
186,649.27 
187,246.72 
232,299.33 
234,140.39 
313,086.38 

21,772.01 
18,752.81 
16,461.20 
19,717.70 
22,780.38 
22,694.34 
22,772.77 
21,638.88 
25,942.41 
25,803.16 

17% 

1922 

13% 

1923 *..... 

1924 

10% 
13% 

1925 

13% 

1926 

12% 

1927 

12% 

1928 

14% 

1929 

11% 

1930 

08% 

The  writer  shall  show  what  this  ratio  is  in  the  Philippines 
as  a  whole,  and  also  in  each  of  the  regularly  organized 
Christian  provinces.  The  non-Christian  provinces  in 
northern  Luzon  and  in  Mindanao  are  not  included  for  they 
are  not  in  a  normal  state  as  to  police  problems.  The  data 
for  1926  are  selected  here  because  they  are  complete  and 
because  1926  was  a  normal  year  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
the  factors  that  influence  this  ratio. 

TABLE  VII 


Name 

Calculated 

1926 
Population 

Philip- 
pine 
Cons- 
tabulary 

Munic- 
ipal 
Police 

Total 
Peace 
Officers 

Popula- 
tion  to 
each 
Police 

Philippines t 

11,000,000 

6300 

7200 

13,500 

815 

Abra 

93,000 
450,000 
175,000 
67,0000 
440,000 
458,000 
265,000 
250,000 

65,000 
265,000 
350,000 
178,000 
900,000 
225,000 
220,000 
600,000 
155,000 
230,000 
180,000 
650,000 

77,000 
100,000 
210,000 
275,000 
430,000 
310,000 

80,000 
275,000 
650,000 
275,000 

75,000 
420,000 
200,000 
130,000 
185,000 
250,000 

90,000 
175,000 

46 
87 
52 
40 
89 
47 
58 
94 
38 
52 
84 
85 

133 
40 
36 

145 
68 
78 
46 

151 
41 
71 
94 
71 

172 

111 
58 
53 

128 

159 
41 

117 
40 
98 
78 

143 
92 

201 

75 
154 
113 

47 
215 
196 
169 
175 

37 
158 
254 
124 
359 
159 
235 
446 
118 
165 
126 
419 

48 

62 
139 
129 
295 
153 

39 
219 
357 
218 

51 
197 
100 

92 

96 
268 

54 

92 

121 
241 
165 

87 
304 
243 
227 
269 

75 
210 
338 
209 
492 
199 
271 
591 
186 
243 
172 
570 

89 
133 
233 
200 
467 
264 

97 
272 
485 
377 

92 
314 
140 
190 
174 
411 
146 
293 

769 

Albay 

1867 

Antique 

1060 

Bataan 

770 

Batangas 

1447 

Bohol 

1885 

1167 

929 

Camarines  Norte 

Camarines  Sur 

867 
1214 
1035 

Cavite 

850 

Cebu 

1829 

Ilocos  Norte 

1130 

Ilocos  Sur 

812 

Iloilo 

1015 

Isabels 

833 

914 

La  Union 

Ley  te 

1047 
1158 

865 

759 

Misamis 

901 
1375 

Occidental  Negros 

Oriental  Negros: 

Palawan *. 

1457 

1170 

825 

1011 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

1340 
729 

815 

1338 

1425 

684 

Tarlac 

106 

608 

617 

597 

We  note  that  the  ratio  in  the  Philippines  as  a  whole  is 
one  peace  officer  for  every  815  inhabitants.  By  provinces 
it  ranges  from  one  policeman  for  every  597  in  Zamboanga 
to  one  for  every  1800  in  Albay.  In  Manila,  with  an  estim- 
ated population  of  300,000  in  1926,  and  with  a  city  police 
force  of  about  750  men  during  the  same  period,  the  ratio 
is  one  policeman  for  every  400  inhabitants.  This  compares 
favorably  with  the.  proportion  maintained  in  other  cities 
of  the  world:  New  York,  1  to  400;  London,  1  to  375;  Berlin, 
1  to  350;  and  Paris,  1  to  325.  In  the  other  Philippine 
commercial  centers— Cebu,  Iloilo,  Zamboanga,  and  Davao— 
the  average  ratio  is  one  municipal  policeman  for  every  800 
people,  while  in  the  ordinary  municipalities  the  ratio  is  one 
to  every  1500. 

The  Constabulary  ratio  alone— not  including  the  munic- 
ipal police  forces— approaches  the  ratio  found  in  other 
colonial"  possessions. (7) 

TABLE    VIII 


Colonial  Possession 


Madras  . .  . 
Punjao. . . . 
Asaam. .  . . 
Bombay .  . 
Bengal. . .  . 
Burma. . .  . 
Philippines 


Population 


38,582,000 

20,860,000 

6,484,000 

15,163,000 

70,488,000 

6,260,000 

8,000,000 


Strength  of 

National 

Police 


22,764 
20,440 

2,480 
15,606 
24,639 
12,916 

5,500 


Police    Ratio 
to  Population 


1  to  1,695 
1  to  1,021 
1  to  2,211 
1  to  972 
1  to  2,873 
1  to  646 
1  to  1,440 


POLICE   RATIO   TO    THE    TERRITORY    COVERED 

The  amount  of  territory  covered  by  patrol  is  one  of  the 
factors  which  determine  the  effective  strength  of  a  police 
organization.  All  things  being  equal,  that  is,  police  prob- 
lems being  more  or  less  similar,  the  greater  the  area  to  be 
policed,  the  larger  the  force  must  be.  In  the  Philippines 
this  ratio  is  not  of  much  importance  because  the  police  prob- 


lems in  the  different  parts  of  the  Islands  differ,  and  because 
the  population  is  not  evenly  distributed.  Hence  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  Constabulary  and  municipal  police 
forces.  It  is  safe  to  state  therefore  that,  for  some  time  to 
come,  territorial  area  considerations  will  not  greatly  affect 
the  present  disposition  of  forces. 

To  show  how  these  forces  are  distributed  by  the  terri- 
tories they  occupy,  Table  IX  is  given: 


TABLE  IX 

Name 

Area 
square 
milei 

Consta- 
bulary 

Munic- 
ipal 
police 

Total 

police 

strength 

Area     in 
square 
miles 
covered 
by  each, 
peace 
officer 

114,400 

6,300 

7,200 

13,500 

9 

1,475 
1,543 
1,011 

480 
1,270 
1,536 
1,007 
3,007 

779 
2,072 
1,710 

464 
1,867 
1,293 

442 
2,040 
4,052 

722 

350 
3,005 
1,545 
3,928 
1,030 
2,069 
3,125 
1,902 
5,619 

823 
1,944 

899 

505 
5,234 

729 
2,889 
1,178 
3,839 
1,421 
6,383 

46 
87 
52 
40 
89 
47 
58 
94 
38 
52 
84 
85 

133 
40 
36 

145 
68 
78 
46 

151 
41 
71 
94 
71 

172 

111 
58 
53 

128 

159 
41 

117 
40 
98 
78 

143 
92 

201 

75 
154 
113 

47 
215 
196 
169 
175 

37 
158 
254 
124 
359 
159 
235 
446 
118 
165 
126 
419 

48 

62 
139 
129 
295 
153 

39 
219 
357 
218 

51 
197 
100 

92 

96 
268 

54 

92 

121 

241 
165 

87 
304 
243 
227 
269 

75 
210 
338 
209 
492 
199 
271 
591 
186 
243 
172 
570 

89 
133 
233 
200 
467 
264 

97 
272 
485 
377 

92 
314 
140 
190 
174 
411 
146 
293 

12 

Albay 

6 

6 

6 

4 

Bohol    

6 

Bulacan 

4 
11 

Camarines  Norte 

Camarines  Sur 

10 

10 

5 

Cavite 

2 

Cebu 

4 

Ilocos  Norte 

6 
2 

Iloilo 

3 

22 

3 

La  Union 

Leyte 

Masbate 

Mindoro 

2 

S 

17 

29 

4 

Nueva  Ecija 

Occidental  Negros 

10 

7 
7 

58 

Pampanga 

3 

4 

Rizal 

2 

Romblon 

5 

17 

Sorsogon 

5 

15 

Tarlac 

7 

9 

9 

22 

It  is  evident  from  the  figures  in  Table  IX  that  while  thfs^ 
ratio  is  high  in  Cavite,  Ilocos  Sur,  La  Union  and  Rizal — 
one  peace  officer  for  every  two  square  miles — it  is  sur- 
prisingly low  in  Palawan,  Zamboanga,  Isabela,  Samar,  Ca- 
gayan,  Surigao,  Masbate,  Camarines  Norte,  Camarines 
Sur,  and  Nueva  Ecija.  Any  country  as  thickly  populated 
as  the  Philippines  with  less  than  one  policeman  for  every 
square  mile  is  very  thinly  policed  indeed.  Consider  further 
the  fact  that  there  are  12,500  Km.  of  national  highway  and 
10,000  Km.  of  municipal  streets  to  be  patrolled  by  13,500 
peace  officers — or  an  average  of  one  police  officer  for  about 
every  two  kilometers  of  road. 

In  the  City  of  Manila,  where  the  territory  of  14  square 
miles  is  covered  by  a  police  force  of  approximately  800 
men,  this  ratio  is  57  policemen  for  every  square  mile — a 
very  low  figure  indeed,  considering  that  only  one-third  of 
the  total  force  is  actually  on  duty  at  any  given  time.  In 
the  case  of  Baguio,  with  its  force  of  about  25  men  policing 
22  square  miles,  the  ratio  is  one  peace  officer  for  each  square 
mile. 


(6)  Municipal  Police:  H.  B.  No.  1903,  8th  Legislature,  second  session,  amm ending 
Art  2273,  Act  2711,  Representative  Bafiaga;  H.  B.  No.  83,  7th  Legislature,  first 
session,  ammending  Art.  2273,  Act  2711,  Representative  M.  Marcos;  H.  B.  No. 
169,  7th  Legislature,  first  session,  providing  reorganization  and  fixing  compensation, 
Representative  Miguel  Cornejo;  H.  B.  No.  2193,  August  5,  1927,  ammending  Art. 
2273,  Act  2711,  Representative  Azanza;  H.  B.  No.  406,  7th  Legislature,  first  session, 
travel  allowances,  Representative  Fausto  Almeida;  and  H.  B.  No.  2108,  August  2, 
1927,  fixing  the  maximum  salary  of  police  sergeants,  Representatives  San  Agustin, 
Ybiernas,  and  Cudilla. 

Insular  Police — Philippine  Constabulary:  H.  B.  No.  453,  5th  Legislature,  first 
session,  increasing  pay  of  the  enlisted  service,  Representative  Potenciano  Pec  son; 
H.  B.  No.  248,  8th  Legislature,  first  session,  Representatives  Guinto,  Millar,  and 
Alas;  and  6th  Legislature,  third  session,  Representatives  Jimenez,  Tecson,  and 
Hilado. 

(7)  These  figures  were  for  1932 — Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  19  02, 
Part  I,  p.   180.      .„ 


(To  be  continued) 
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EDITORIALS 


The  elections  held  on  the 
second  of  last  month  were 
orderly, 
The  Elections  andwere, 
and  Democracy  with  a 
few  mi- 
nor exceptions,  honestly 
conducted.  The  Naciona- 
lista  Party  — the  "Grand 
Old  Party"  of  the  Philip- 
pines— was  generally  victo- 
rious, although  significant 

gains  were  made  by  the  Democrata  Party,  especially  in 
the  Senate,  where  Senator  Laurel,  floor  leader,  from  Mr. 
Quezon's  own  district,  lost  to  the  brilliant  Claro  M.  Recto. 
The  election  of  the  old  Democrata  leader  and  fighter,  Ru- 
perto  Montinola,  was  another  major  victory  for  the  De- 
mocratas.  The  election  of  a  number  of  able  men,  new  to 
politics,  notably  that  of  Francisco  A.  Delgado,  in  Bulacan, 
spells  a  decided  gain  to  the  country. 

Readers  of  this  Magazine  may  well  be  spared  the  cus- 
tomary post-election  reflections,  as  the  daily  newspapers 
have  been  full  of  them.  It  need  only  be  recorded  that 
party  discipline  proved  less  effective  than  in  the  past, 
although  the  voters,  as  formerly,  showed  a  strong  tendency 
to  vote  on  the  basis  of  personalities  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  principles.  Campaigns  were  generally  conducted 
on  the  same  basis.  In  some  provinces  large  sums  of  money 
were  spent  by  the  various  candidates,  although  those  who 
spent  the  most  were  not  uniformly  successful.  The  direct 
and  indirect  selling  of  their  votes  by  electors  was  still  a 
marked  feature. 

In  many  respects  we  have  in  the  Philippines  the  form 
Tather  than  the  substance  of  democratic  government,  but 
the  same  remark  would  apply  to  every  other  country  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  voters  are  still  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  and  credulous,  easily  persuaded  to  believe 
that  impossible  promises  will  be  fulfilled — but  this,  too, 
holds  true  everywhere. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  can  never  have  true  democracy 
anywhere — a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people — so 
long  as  governments  are  only  political  and  the  present 
anarchy  of  private  and  usually  secret  dictatorships  prevails 
in  finance  and  industry. 


The  recent  malodorous  exposures  of  extortion  and  bribery 

in  the  Municipal  Council  and  some  other  offices  of  the 

Government   of  the  City  of  Manila, 

The  Government  of  give  point  to  the  fact  that  though 

the  City  of  Manila  we  would  seem  to  have  a  good  form 

of  city  government — an  adap- 
tation of  the   city  manager 
JM    system — it  is  not  working  as  it 
'      should. 

The  Mayor  of  the  City  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor-General  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  has  im- 
mediate control  over  the  executive 
functions  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, subject  to  the  authority  and 

St 


supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  appointed  for  a 
period  of  three  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  pesos  a 
year,  and  quarters  may  also  be  provided  for  him  or  be  commuted. 

The  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  ten  members  elected  at  large 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  They  elect  one  of  their  members  as  President 
of  the  Board.  They  hold  two  sessions  a  week  and  receive  a  per  diem  of 
twenty-five  pesos,  the  President,  however,  receiving  forty  pesos.  The 
Board  exercises  wide  legislative  powers,  but  the  Mayor  has  the  power 
of  vetoing  proposed  ordinances,  and  he  may  also  veto  separate  items 
in  the  appropriation  ordinance.  If  the  Board  fails  to  pass  the  appropria- 
tion ordinance  on  time,  the  appropriation  ordinance  of  the  previous 
year  is  deemed  reenacted.  Ordinances  passed  over  his  Veto  go  to  the 
Governor-General,  whose  approval  or  disapproval  is  final. 

The  Governor-General,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  the 
fiscal  and  his  assistants,  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  the  municipal  court, 
the  justice  and  the  auxiliary  justice  of  the  peace,  the  city  engineer  and 
his  assistant,  the  chief  of  police  and  his  assistant,  the  chief  of  the  fire 
department,  the  city  treasurer,  the  city  assessor,  and  the  city  super- 
intendent of  schools.  The  Mayor  appoints  all  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  City,  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Law,  and  may  order  their 
suspension  or  removal.  He  may  recommend  the  suspension  or  removal 
of  any  official  or  employee  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 

Municipal  councilors  may  be  suspended  or  removed  from  office  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
effect,  as  elective  provincial  officers. 

The  law  would  seem  to  provide,  therefore,  for  a  form  of 
municipal  government  that  should  be  workable,  clean,  and 
efficient.  But  everybody  knows  that  it  is  not  clean,  and 
that  it  is  none  too  efficient. 

The  principal  reason  would  appear  to  be  that  our  mayors 
have  never  been  experienced  city  managers,  although,  be- 
cause of  the  mayor's  large  powers,  the  plan  of  government 
demands  this  type  of  executive.  City  managers  in  America 
are  trained  men,  career  men,  experts  in  municipal  affairs. 
In  Manila,  the  appointees  to  the  position  of  mayor  have 
almost  without  exception  been  able  and  worthy  men,  but 
politics  has  entered  into  such  appointments,  and  none  of 
them  have  ever  had  previous  experience  in  city  management. 

To  bring  a  city  manager  from  America  would  probably 
never  be  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  and  such  a  course  might 
otherwise  be  inadvisable  as  experience  in  the  management 
of  an  American  city  would  not  necessarily  prepare  a  man 
for  running  Manila.  Should  the  present  incumbent,  who 
has  frequently  expressed  a  desire  to  resign  because  of  ill 
health,  but  who  has  up  to  the  present  been  prevailed  upon 
to  remain  in  the  position  chiefly  because  of  the  fear  that 
his  successor  might  be  a  "pure  and  simple"  politician 
(which  politicians  seldom  are),  the  best  man  locally  avail- 
able is  unquestionably  Mayor  E.  J.  Halsema,  who,  appoint- 
ed by  Governor -General  Harrison  in  1920,  has  given  the 
City  of  Baguio  such  a  model  administration.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  number  of  able  young  Filipino  college  graduates 
might  be  sent  to  America  by  the  Government  to  special- 
ize in  city  management,  from  among  whom,  when  the 
time  came,  a  selection  might  be  made  for  the  position  of 
Mayor  of    Manila. 


The  frequent  visits  to  the  Philippines  of  influential 
American   legislators   and   federal   administrative   officials 

are  significant  symptoms  of  a  rapidly 
Danger  Facing  growing  interest  in  the  Philippine 
Filipino  Leaders    problem.     It  is  freely  predicted  among 

correspondents  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  powers  that  be  in  Washington  that  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  will  see  earnest  attempts  to  enact 
some  legislation  vitally  affecting  Filipino-American  re- 
lations. 


TROUBLE  WITH  THE  MACHINE 


On  one  hand,  there  will  be  efforts  exerted  by  economic 
interests  begrudging  Philippine  economic  progress  and 
looking  with  jealous  eyes  on  the  resulting  competition 
with  their  products.  Allied  with  these  are  the  labor  ele- 
ments whose  opposition  to  Oriental  labor  competition  is 
traditional.  These  two  interests  are  determined  to  fight 
Philippine  products  and  Filipino  laborers.  They  may  be 
-expected  to  join  with  the  pro -independence  forces.  But  their 
main  objective  is  the  protection  of  their  own  interests, 
and,  with  or  without  independence,  they  will  see  to  it 
that  some  legislation  in  their  favor  is  passed  by  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  disinterested  advocates 
of  Philippine  independence  look  to  the  coming  Congres- 
sional session  as  the  opportune  time  to  fulfill  America's 
promise  to  the  Filipinos. 

The  usual  opponents  of  Philippine  independence  will 
do  their  level  best  to  postpone  action.  The  administra- 
tion at  Washington  can  not  be  expected  to  favor  inde- 
pendence. It  will  accept  independence  only  when  it  is 
forced  by  an  aggressive  attitude  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  Filipinos  in  the  face  of 
this  situation? 

Filipinos  should  take  advantage  of  the  growing  tide  of 
pro-independence  opinion  in  America.  They  should  ally 
themselves  with  American  elements  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  working  for  independence.  They  should  not 
be  found  hesitating  over  small  details  at  this  critical  period 
in  their  history. 

Filipinos  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  leaders  will 


act  as  real  leaders  of  their  own  people,  and  not  as  mere  in- 
struments of  the  administration  in  Washington.  Washing- 
ton diplomats  are  used  to  dealing  with  officials  of  depen- 
dencies and  colonies,  and  in  any  preliminary  conversation 
or  round  table  discussion  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
Filipino  people,  the  Filipino  leaders  are  in  danger  of  being 
cajoled  into  accepting  something  which  does  not  rep- 
resent the  wish  of  their  people. 

r  — Conrado  Benitez. 


The  Military  Period  having  theoretically  ended  and 
China  being  theoretically  ready  for  the  ushering  in  of  the 
Period  of  Political  Tutelage,  the  National 
The  Military  People's  Convention,  meeting  at  Nanking, 
Period  Ended  adopted  the  Provisional  Constitution  on 
in  China  ?  May  12  which  was  promulgated  on  June  1. 

The  Provisional  Constitution  provides  that  when  dis- 
trict autonomy  shall  have  been  completely  instituted 
throughout  the  majority  of 
the  provinces,  the  National 
Government  shall  immediate- 
ly summon  a  National 
People's  Congress  which 
shall  decide  upon  the  adop- 
tion and  promulgation  of 
the  Permanent  Constitu- 
tion which  will  inaugurate 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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With  Charity  to  All 


By    PUTAKTE 


A  Post-Election  Comedy 


"Now  that  the  election  is  over  and  political  passions  have  in  a  way 
subsided,"  lilts  Laurel  to  Recto,  "I  wish  to  be  among  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  election  as  senator  from  the  fifth  district." 

"I  deeply  appreciate  your  wishes,"  carols  Recto  to  Laurel,  "all 
the  more  because  they  come  sincerely  from  a  worthy  opponent." 

— News  Item. 

T  AUREL— I   don't   mind  losing   to   so   enlightened,   so 
noble,  so  great  a  man. 

RECTO— Believe  me,  you  have  not  lost  at  all.  You 
are  greater  in  your  defeat  than  I  in  my  victory.  My 
triumph  has  not  given  me  happiness  because  it  is  totally  un- 
merited.    I  am  not  fit  even  to  tie  the  latchet  of  your  shoe. 

LAUREL— You  do  yourself  a  great  injustice.  Certainly, 
no  honor  is  too  great  for  one  of  such  transcendent  merits. 

RECTO— No  defeat  can  ever  dishonor  a  man  of  such 
shining  gifts.     I  am  not  fit  even  to  shine  your  shoes. 

LAUREL— When  the  gods  decided  to  do  the  Philip- 
pines a  good  turn,  they  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
to  send  us  a  Recto. 

RECTO— And  you,  my  friend,  the  flower  of  the  Ma- 
lay race,  the  wisest,  the  most  virtuous,  the  handsomest 
of  men,  ah,  I  am  not  fit  even  to  wipe  the  soles  of  your 
shoes. 

LAUREL— The  best  poet,  the  most  brilliant  par- 
liamentarian,   the    most    far-sighted    statesman  .  .  . 

RECTO— There  have  been  first-rate  poets,  brilliant 
parliamentarians,  and  far-sighted  statesmen  in  the  past 
and  there  will  be  first-rate  poets,  brilliant  parliamenta- 
rians, and  far-sighted  statesmen  in  the  future,  but  there 
is  only  one  Jose  P.  Laurel.  Ah,  believe  me,  I  am  not  fit 
even  to  lick  the  dirt  off  your  shoes. 

LAUREL—. .  .  the  profoundest  philosopher,  the  finest 
artist,  the  subtlest  mathematician 

RECTO — There  have  been  profound  philosophers,  fine 
artists,  and  subtle  mathematicians,  but  there  is  only  one 
Jose  P.  Laurel,  for  the  world  cannot  hold  more  than  one 
superman  at  a  time.  My  friend,  I  assure  you,  I  am  not 
even  fit  to  pull  off  your  shoes. 

LAUREL— ...the  greatest  physicist,  chemist,  astronomer, 
biologist,  psychologist,  psycho-analyst,  and  chiropractor 
the  world  has  yet  produced— that  is  Claro  M.  Recto. 

RECTO— There  have  been  great  physicists,  chemists, 
astronomers,  biologists,  psychologists,  psycho-analysts, 
and  chiropractors  but,  as  I  live,  there  is  only  one  Jose  P. 
Laurel.  You  sum  up  in  you,  my  friend,  all  the  greatness 
in  the  universe.  Ah,  the  whole  universe  put  together  is 
nothing  beside  you.  You  are  more  than  a  superman.  You 
are  more  than  an  angel.     You  are  a  god  . .  .  (Stooping) 

LAUREL— What    are    you    doing? 

RECTO— Ah,  allow  me  to  prostrate  myself 

And  so  on,  till  the  next  election. 


I  Nominate  for  the  Hall  of  Fame 

(With  apologies  to  the  Vanity  Fair) 
GREGORIO  LORESTO  because  he  is  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Magdaragats;  because  his  organization  is  the 
most  famous  in  the  Philippines;  and  finally  because  his 
greatest  enemy,  the  chief  of  a  rival  gang  in  Tondo,  has 
just  been  jailed  by  the  police. 


ELPIDIO  QUIRINO  because  he  has  been  reelected 
senator  from  the  first  district;  because  he  never  used  air- 
planes in  his  election  campaigns;  and  finally  because  a 
voter  named  Manuel  Rosales  fell  dead  immediately  after 
having  written  the  senator-elect's  name  on  his  ballot. 


SPEAKER  ROXAS  because  he  was  nearly  beaten  in 
the  last  election  by  a  young  student-politico;  because  he 
is  reported  to  have  staged  again  his  famous  weeping  act 
before  the  Capiz  voters;  and  finally  because  his  Bagong 
Katipunan  is  now  as  dead  as  a  door  nail. 


Putaktiana 

1 

T  DON'T   desire   to    change    anything   in    woman   except 

her  sex. 

2. 
Those  that  try  to  understand  women   generally  succeed 
only  in  marrying  them. 

3. 
Beautiful  women  think  it  very  romantic    not    to  be  in 

love. 

4. 
Love   between  a    man  and   a  woman  is  full  of  dangers 
for  the  woman,  just  as  friendship  between  them  is  full  of 
dangers  for  the  man. 

5. 
People  get  married  when  they  love  each  other   so  much 
that  they  begin  to  distrust  each  other. 

6. 
Most  married  people  love  comfort  too    much  to  be  un- 
faithful. 

7. 
The  most  faithful  lover  is  he  who  loves  for  love's  sake. 

8. 

To  be  justly  judged,  women  must  be  judged  by   appear- 
ances. 

9. 
Women  do  not  want  fair  play;  that  is  why  they  prefer 
love  to  friendship. 

10. 
Women  are  more  interested  in  marrying  us  than  in  lov- 
ing us. 

11. 
Ignorance  of  men  excuses  no  woman. 
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Hunting  with  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Luzon 


By  Major  Wilfrid  Turnbull 


STILL- HUNTING 

IN  still-hunting  the  men  go  to  the  forest  early  in  the 
morning  and  separate,  each  man  taking  position  near 
a  fruit  tree,  such  as  a  dao,  whose  fruit  is  ripe  and 
dropping,  or  near  the  convergence  of  several  game  runs. 
He  makes  no  particular  effort  to  hide  as  his  color  makes 
him  practically  invisible  so  long  as  he  remains  motion- 
less. He  does  not  smoke  but  chews  betel  nut  and  tobacco 
incessantly  in  order  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  for  there 
will  be  no  breakfast  until  it  is  caught.  In  the  dense  forest 
there  is  little  movement  of  air,  but  elsewhere  he  places 
himself  to  leeward  of  the  expected  game.  When  the  sun 
gets  high,  a  move  is  made  deeper  into  the  forest  to  known 
watering  places  or  to  pig  wallows.  His  wonderful  sense 
of  smell  aids  materially  in  detecting  the  approach  of  game, 
and  he  is  always  prepared  for  its  reception,  most  of  it  be- 
ing taken  within  a  few  yards,  some  within  a  few  feet.  A 
clean  miss  is  very  rare  but  a  spear  thrust  or  an  arrow, 
even  in  the  chest,  is  seldom  immediately  fatal,  the  deer 
especially  on  occasions  running  far  before  it  drops.  In  such 
cases,  and  as  much  to  recover  the  spear  or  the  arrow  as 
to  secure  the  game,  dogs  are  put  on  the  trail.  With  the 
Aeta's  dira7-poisoned  arrow,  however,  a  puncture  of 
the  skin  in  any  part  of  the  body  causes  almost  instant 
death.  Each  kill  is  made  known  to  the  other  hunters  by 
some  wood  call  which  does  not  alarm  the  game,  and  when 
breakfast-dinner  or  breakfast-supper  is  assured  for  the 
settlement  or  camp,  the  men  assemble  and,  after  a  hasty 
meal  of  toasted  liver  or,  for  the  Aeta,  the  brisket  of  the 
pig  which  with  them  is  the  hunter's  perquisite,  they  wend 
their  way  home.  The  Ilongots,  who  like  meat  with  a 
decided  sabor,  often  remain  on  a  hunt  for  a  week  or  long- 
er, by  which  time  the  meat  killed  during  the  first  days 
is  in  very  satisfactory  condition.  This  method  of  hunting 
is  quite  successful,  particularly  so,  on  moonlight  nights 
when  there  is  fruit  on  the  ground.  It  is  also  practiced  at 
night  on  the  sea  shore,  the  hunter  keeping  within  the 
shadow  of  the  forest,  all  the  larger  animals  and  many 
other  inhabitants  of  the  woods  coming  out  to  romp  on 
the  hard  sand  at  low  tide,  the  wind  being  off  shore  and 
favorable   to  the  hunter. 

The  man  less  gifted  by  nature  and  education  must  hide 
carefully  and  be  constantly  on  the  alert  depending  upon 
his  only  useful  senses— sight  and  sound.  The  game  seldom 
gets  very  close  and  many  of  the  shots  are  at  moving  foliage 
or,  at  best,  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  animal.  Sitting 
quietly,  one  makes  the  acquaintance  of  many  strange 
dwellers  of  the  forest  and  unless  a  sudden  move  be  made 
these  usually  ignore  man's  presence— "bugs"  of  many  kinds 
which  look  like  anything  but  what  they  are,  King  cobras, 
pythons,  and  other  snakes,  a  variety  of  lizards,  crocodiles, 
wild  chickens,  moundbuilders,  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  pigeon  family,  and  other  birds  pass  in  review  on  the 
ground,  and  in  the  trees  there  is  an  ever-changing  pa- 
rade of  monkeys,  lizards,  birds,  and  snakes.  On  several  occa- 
sions when  hidden  near  a  tabon  or  moundbuilder's  "in- 
cubator", the  exit  of  newly  hatched  birds  has  been  seen. 


Watching  carefully,  one  notes  a  slight  disturbance  at  a 
point  in  the  sand  of  the  mound  and  then,  like  a  flash, 
a  miniature  bird  sprints  for  the  shelter  of  the  brush.  The 
incubators  or  mounds  look  like  the  places  where  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sea  turtles  bury  their  eggs,  but  the  tabon 
hen  digs  a  deep  hole  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  galleries,  some 
being  more  than  three  feet  below  the  surface,  where  she 
leaves  them  to  hatch,  many  birds  using  the  same  mound. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  freshly  hatched  chicken 
can  dig  its  way  up  through  several  feet  of  sand  and  still 
have  the  strength  to  speed  to  shelter.  The  wild  pigs  and 
iguanas  get  most  of  the  eggs  deposited  near  the  surface. 
These  eggs  are  very  good  to  eat  and  when  fresh  are  rose- 
colored,  one  being  equal  in  size  to  three  large  hen's  eggs. 

It  behooves  one  to  inspect  the  blind  carefully  before 
sitting  down,  for  the  convenient  log  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
crocodile  or  it  may  be  the  home  of  scorpions,  centipedes, 
or  other  insects  whose  bite  will  spoil  the  day.  There  are 
also  two  varieties  of  large  red  ants  which  have  a  predi- 
lection for  meat,  dead  or  alive,  and  are  most  ferocious. 
If  these  are  found  it  is  good  policy  to  move  on  before  they 
attack.  The  bite  of  one  is  quite  painful,  much  more  so  those 
of  many,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  rid  of  these  blood- 
thirsty pests  and  that  is  by  fire,  killing  the  last  one.  A  good 
maxim  for  the  hunter  and  traveler  is  to  touch  nothing 
until  he  has  examined  it,  for  many  of  the  grasses  are  saw- 
edged,  the  bark  of  numerous  trees  and  vines  is  covered 
with  sharp  spines,  and  some  of  the  leaves  sting,  hurting 
like   h— . 

After  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  combined  heat  and 
hum  of  the  forest  makes  it  very  hard  to  keep  awake.  One 
day  the  writer's  nap  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  a  sow 
with  a  large  and  noisy  family.  She  stood  for  some  time  and 
appeared  to  be  looking  directly  at  him,  then  lay  down 
within  some  twenty  feet,  the  little  pigs  playing  around,  and 
every  now  and  then  one  would  jump  over  his  legs.  The 
temptation  to  catch  one  of  the  little  creatures  was  too 
great  to  resist,  but  this  done  its  squeels  caused  the  mother 
to  start  an  investigation  whereon  the  piglet  was  dropped 
and  a  hasty  retreat  made— up  a  tree.  The  family  moved 
on.  Wild  pigs  have  very  poor  eyesight  and  depend 
principally  upon  their  sense  of  smell.  Being  to  leeward 
of  one  of  these  animals  quite  a  little  noise  can  be  made 
without  disturbing  it. 

NO  ESCAPE  FROM  AN  ENRAGED 
WILD  CARABAO 

On  another  occasion,  becoming  stiff  from  sitting  so 
long,  the  writer  got  up  to  stretch  and,  over  a  white  ant 
hill  at  his  side,  looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  wild  carabao. 
Which  of  the  two  animals  was  the  more  startled— fright- 
ened— it  would  be  hard  to  determine  but,  for  the  carabao 
family's  good  name,  it  is  hoped  that  it  was  not  he.  The 
gun  was  on  the  ground  but  had  it  been  in  hand  the  four- 
legged  animal  would  not  have  been  in  any  great  danger. 
The  few  carabao  shot  on  still-hunts  in  the  forest  were 
just  beginner's  and    fool's  luck.    For  a  man  with  clothing 

7)    A  poisonous  vine. 
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there  is  no  escape  from  an  enraged  carabao  in  the  brush. 
An  Aeta  wounding  one  with  a  45 -calibre  Remington  car- 
bine was  attacked  but,  crawling  under  the  vines  and  going 
through  some  remarkable  contortions,  he  managed  to  avoid 
the  horns  by  inches  and  escaped.  During  his  game  of  hide 
and  seek  with  the  carabao  this  Aeta  could  be  heard  vowing 
numerous  candles  to  certain  holy  personages.  He  had  lived 
near  a  Christian  town  all  his  life. 

Still-hunting  in  the  parang,  or  prairies,  is  only  success- 
ful just  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset  when,  hiding  near 
the  opening  of  a  "draw"  in  which  there  is  a  spring  or  stream 
well  hidden  and  shaded  by  talahib*  and  bushes,  one 
may  get  the  deer  as  they  come  in  from  grazing  overnight 
and  when  they  leave  for  the  same  purpose.  Years  ago  game 
was  so  plentiful  on  the  upper  Cagayan  river  that  a  man 
with  a  gun  never  drew  a  blank.  The  Ilongots  were  not 
quite  so  successful  as  the  range  was  sometimes  too  great 
for  their  bows  and  spears.  If  one  can  find  a  hiding  place 
near  where  the  game  comes  to  drink  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  some  may  be  taken  but,  except  at  a  point  between 
Bagabag  and  Echague  where  the  deer  seemed  to  have  lit- 
tle fear  of  man  and  were  out  in  the  daytime  like  cattle, 
the  writer  has  never  shot  any  at  that  time. 

RANGING 

In  ranging,  the  wild  man  wanders  through  the  forest 
or,  early  in  the  morning  and  towards  evening,  on  its  edge, 
and  generally  alone.  He  moves  slowly  and  practically 
without  noise  and  usually  scents  or  sees  the  game  before 
it  is  aware  of  his  presence  when  he  creeps  up  on  it.  It 
is  nothing  unusual  for  a  savage  to  catch  small  wild  pigs  by 
grabbing  one  in  the  "nest"  and  to  him  the  capture  of  small 
monkeys  offers  little  difficulty.  The  amateur  hunter  does 
quite  well  in  this  kind  of  hunting  provided  he  is  suffi- 
ciently accustomed  to  the  woods  not  to  get  lost. 
What  he  lacks  in  stealthy  approach  and  inability  to  sight 
the  quarry  before  he  is  recognized,  is  partially  made  up  for 
by  the  use  of  firearms.  However,  he  must  have  quite  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  country  or  he  is  apt  to  pass  the 
night  far  from  home  which  is  anything  but  pleasant — 
without  a  blanket  and  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
a  good  fire  both  on  account  of  the  chilly  air  and  to  drive 
off  mosquitoes  and  other  visitors.  There  is  one  other  de- 
cided objection  to  hunting  alone,  in  that  one  has  to  carry 
home  the  game.  A  wild  pig  is  a  filthy  brute  to  handle  and 
is  quite  a  load  for  one  unaccustomed  to  tote  burdens  for 
several  miles  in  the  jungle  where,  even  when  not  carrying 
anything,  the  going  is  hard.  The  deer  is  cleaner  but  gen- 
erally heavier  and  as  the  body  cools  the  ticks  transfer  to 
the  cargador  biting  him  severely.  A  companion  is  almost  a 
necessity  if  one  goes  far.  The  sending  for  game  left  in  the 
forest  does  not  always  result  satisfactorily,  for  a  hungry  wild 
man  without  luck  is  not  always  scrupulous  in  such  cases. 

THE    CROCODILE    MOST    TO    BE    FEARED 

The  crocodile  is  omnipresent  and  exceedingly  hard  to 
recognize.  One  man  walking  in  the  forest,  followed  by 
his  wife,  placed  his  hand  on  a  log  in  order  to  get  over  it, 
the  log  turning  out  to  be  a  crocodile  lying  on  a  log.  The 
brute  seized  the  man's  arm  but  the  woman,  belaboring 
it  over  the  head  with  her  bolo,  made  the  crocodile  let  go 
and  it  disappeared  before  the  writer  had  a  chance  to  get 
past  the  excited  couple  and  shoot  it.  Being  annoyed  one 
morning  by  the  continuous  barking  of  the  dogs  just  back 


of  the  house,  in  rather  a  lonely  place,  the  writer~took  his 
gun  in  one  hand  and  a  couple  of  cartridges  in  the  other, 
and  found  in  a  small  opening  a  row  of  barking  dogs 
facing  the  only  clean,  slate-colored  crocodile  he  has  ever 
seen,  standing  up  on  its  legs  prepared  to  make  a  meal  of 
one  of  the  dogs.  The  crocodile  decamped  before  the  gun  could 
be  loaded  and  at  a  pace  believed  impossible  for  one  of  his 
kind.  It  was,  if  the  term  is  applicable  to  the  crocodile,  a 
beautiful  animal,  its  hide  looking  as  if  it  had  been  tanned 
and  dyed.  The  house  being  on  the  edge  of  the  playa  it 
was  probably  from  the  sea.  The  crocodile  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  any  other  living  thing  in  the  jungle.  Although 
poisonous  snakes  are  plentiful,  the  writer  has  never  had 
any  trouble  with  them  and  has  never  heard  of  a  savage 
being  bitten.  Some  of  the  pythons  are  quite  large.  On  one 
occasion  the  hunters  drew  attention  to  a  wide  trail  of  beat- 
en down  grass  which  they  claimed  had  been  made  by  one 
of  these  reptiles  after  a  meal.  Following  the  trail  into  a 
thicket  a  sleeping  python  was  found.  It  measured  well 
over  thirty  feet  in  length  and  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
had  recently  swallowed  a  full-grown  deer.  The  snake  was 
butchered,  each  man  taking  what  he  cared  to  carry.  The 
wild  people  have  no  fear  of  an  ordinary-sized  python  but 
let  the  large  ones  severely  alone  unless  they  find  one 
drowsy  after  taking  some  animal. 

DECOYING  MONKEYS 

If  carabao,  deer,  or  wild  pigs  are  not  found,  the  man  with 
a  gun  can  almost  always  fall  back  on  ducks,  wild  chickens, 
hornbills,  and  other  birds  whereas  the  wild  man,  under 
like  circumstances,  is  limited  to  monkeys  and  edible  lizards 
unless,  by  chance,  he  finds  birds  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
smaller  trees.  He  relies  principally  on  traps  and  decoys 
for  taking  these.  Hiding  in  the  bushes,  near  where  there 
are  some  monkeys,  he  shakes  the  small  leafy  branches,, 
imitates  their  chatter  and,  after  much  "conversation", 
and  scolding  on  the  part  of  the  monkey,  it  appraoches 
and  is  killed. 

HUNTING  WITH  DOGS 

All  the  wild  tribes  use  dogs  for  hunting  but,  taken  by 
and  large,  these  dogs  are  small  and  without  the  "heart" 
and  stamina  so  essential  to  the  good  hunting  dog,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  they  are  underfed.  This  results  in  much 
game  getting  away  and  in  the  loss  of  numberless  dogs 
for,  even  after  a  short  burst  of  speed,  many  are  too  much 
exhausted  to  sidestep  the  attack  of  a  pig  or  to  avoid  a 
lurking  crocodile.  However,  near  Christian  communities 
and  especially  near  Isabela  province,  where  the  Spaniards 
brought  in  quite  a  little  good  blood,  one  finds  some  really 
good  hounds.  Ocassionally  one  comes  across  a  man  with 
a  couple  of  dogs  which  have  no  trouble  in  handling  any 
wild  boar  and  the  owner  is  in  clover  as  regards  food. 
Those  who  value  their  dogs  avoid  low-lying  and  well  watered 
districts  where  crocodiles  are  more  plentiful  and,  if  they 
hunt  pigs,  take  all  possible  precautions  to  protect  the  dogs. 

THE     EXCITEMENT     OF     HUNTING    THE     WILD     PIG 

Wild  pigs  are  generally  hunted  by  a  couple  of  men 
or  by  a  man  and  his  wife  who  keep  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  dogs  so  as  to  be  on  hand  when  the  pig  is  brought  to 
bay  and  to  dispatch  it  before  any  of  the  dogs  have  been 
injured.  Some  pigs  refuse  to  run,  fighting  from  the  start, 
but  most  of  them  make  straight  for  the  nearest  inacces- 

(8)    Tall  grass,  like  Pampas  grass. 

{Continued  on  page  94) 
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Old  Marriage  Customs  in  the  Philippines 

By  L.  Gonzalez  Liquete 
Translated  from  the  Original  Spanish  by  Leo  Fischer 


WITH  reference  to  the  criticisms  published  in  Hol- 
land against  the  gross  materialism  that  inspired 
the  form  of  government  implanted  by  that  coun- 
try in  its  colonies,  a  Spanish  author  of  the  beginning  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  a  com- 
parison between  the  Dutch  colonial  system  of  govern- 
ment and  that  established  by  Spain  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands.    He  said: 

"The  Dutch  laws  by  which  Java  is  governed  respect  the  religion, 
customs,  and  social  organization, — everything  that  can  not  directly 
hinder  production  and  the  activities  derived  therefrom.  The  result  is 
that  as  far  as  their  customs  are  concerned,  the  Javanese  are  what  they 
were  two  centuries  ago,  a  society  like  that  of  Sulu,  though  wealthier 
and  offering,  with  regrettable  frequency,  spectacles  which  must  not  be 
enacted  near  or  in  the  presence  of  Europeans  and  Christians."  ("Move- 
ment in  Holland  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  its  colonial  system 
in  the  Sunda  Archipelago"  by  E.  V.,  in  the  Revista  de  Filipinas, 
Vol.   I,   1875-76.) 

In  those  days,  the  newspapers  of  Amsterdam  related 
certain  bloody  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Java 
and  which  showed  the  primitive  instincts  and  ancient, 
semi -barbarous  customs  of  the  Javanese  as  regards  mar- 
riage. These  occurrences  brought  about  a  movement  in 
Holland  for  a  reform  of  the  Dutch  colonial  administra- 
tion. The  Spanish  author  referred  to,  after  relating  in  a 
sportive  manner  the  passional  episodes  which  were  the 
result  of  the  primitive  ideas  and  principles  under  which 
a  Javanese  acquired  a  wife  by  paying  the  price  fixed  by 
the  father  of  the  bride,  made  mention  of  law  6th,  title  I, 
book  VI  of  the  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Indies, 
mentioned  by  the  writer  in  a  preceding  article,  which  de- 
fined and  penalized  this  practice  in  the  dominions  of 
America.  He  also  cited  the  fact  that  that  law  had  been 
put  into  effect  in  the  Philippines  for  the  reason  that  traces 
of  this  custom,  which  was  also  a  Philippine  custom,  still 
existed  a  century  after  the  advent  of  Spain.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  former  article  how  the  law  mentioned  was 
put  into  effect  in  these  Islands  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Camacho  (1697-1707),  at  the  latter's  instance.  The  Spanish 
author  then  adds : 

"  'What  things  those  Spaniards  worried  about!' some  Dutch  philos- 
opher will  no  doubt  say.  But  they  did  even  more  to  educate  these 
races  in  Christian  principles  as  regards  marriage,  when  they  estab- 
lished laws  known  as  those  of  the  parental  dissent,  under  which  the 
parish  priests  and  civil  officials  were  empowered  to  waive  the  con- 
sent of  the  parents  in  case  these  objected  to  their  children  marrying 
in  accordance  with  their  inclinations,  without  there  being  any  reason- 
able grounds  therefor." 

The  author  mentioned  referred  no  doubt  to  the  Real 
Pragmatica  Sancion  of  March  23,  1776,  relative  to 
marriage,  and  to  the  Royal  Cedula  of  April  7,  1778,  which 
made  the  former  extensive  to  the  dominions  in  the  Indies 
and  consequently  also  to  the  Philippines.  In  truth,  the 
Spanish  government  gave  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
matter  of  marriage,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  promul- 
gated a  pragmatica  sancion  governing  marriage, 
such  a  sanction  being  the  highest  and  most  authoritative 
form  of  a  royal  decree  known  at  the  time  and  rarely  used 
even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  absolutism.    The  spirit 


and  letter  of  this  royal  decree  clearly  show  the  great  desire 
of  Charles  III  and  his  wise  ministers  to  consecrate  and 
impose  respect  for  the  parental  consent  in  the  exercise 
of  the  parental  authority  where  marriage  was  concerned. 
The  pragmatica  sancion  mentioned  could  very  well 
be  called  "Law  of  Parental  Consent",  because  this  is  al- 
most the  only  object  of  its  provisions,  although,  not- 
withstanding the  prominence  given  to  it,  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  can  faintly  see,  at  the  bottom,  the  endeavor  character- 
istic of  the  reign  of  Charles  III,  to  humble  theocratic  pride 
and  place  royal  rights  and  civil  authority  above  eccle- 
siastic powers.  This  same  purpose  is  to  be  seen  particularly 
in  the  Royal  Cedula  of  April  7,  1778,  already  mentioned, 
which  commands  what  the  bishops  and  parish  priests  shall 
do,  and  prohibits  certain  things  relating  to  ecclesiastic  in- 
tervention in  marriage  matters. 

The  promulgating  clause  of  the  pragmatica  plainly 
shows  the  great  attention  given  to  the  problem  and  the 
solemnity  by  which  the  promulgation  of  that  laws  was 
attended.     Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

The  monarch  declares  that 
* 'Whereas  the  bad  custom  of  the  children  contracting  unequal  mar- 
riages without  waiting  for  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  parents  or  per- 
sons in  place  of  the  parents  has  become  so  prevalent  and  results,  be- 
sides other  most  serious  harm  and  offence  to  God,  in  the  disturbance 
of  the  order  of  the  State  and  in  constant  discord  and  detriment  to  the 
families,  contrary  to  the  intention  and  pious  spirit  of  the  Church  which, 
although  it  does  not  annul  or  dissolve  such  marriages,  has  always  de- 
spised and  prohibited  them  as  incompatible  with  the  honor,  respect, 
and  obedience  which  children  owe  to  their  parents  in  so  serious  a 
matter;  and  whereas  it  has  not  been  possible  to  avoid  these  frequent 
clashes  because  there  is  no  specific  provision  as  to  the  civil  penalties 
incurred  by  the  transgressors," 

he  commands  that  the  matter  be  examined  by  a  meeting 
of  ministers, 

"with  special  instructions  that,  leaving  unimpaired  all  ecclesiastic 
authority  and  canonical  provisions  governing  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage for  the  value,  substance,  and  spiritual  effects  thereof,  they  pro- 
pose the  most  suitable  remedy  to  him." 

The  King  further  states  that  the  report  of  this  meeting 
was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Kingdom  in  banc,  which,  in  view  of  the  opinion  of 
the  three  Fiscals,  submitted  the  pragmatica  sancidn 
mentioned,    for    approval,  the    same    being  promulgated 

'to  have  the  force  of  law,  which  I  desire  to  be  as  effective  as  if  it  had 
been   promulgated   by   the   Cortes." 

He  likewise  states  that  the  object  of  the  law  is 

"the  orderly  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  concerning  marriage." 


Article  I  of  the  pragmatica  provided  that  every  son 
or  daughter  of  a  family  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
in  order  to  enter  into  a  marriage  contract,  must  request 
and  obtain  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  father  and,  in 
default  thereof,  of  the  mother,  and  in  default  of  both,  of 
the  grandparents  on  both  sides,  respectively,  and  there 
not  being  any,  of  the  two  nearest  of  kin,  etc.,  who  must 
be  of  age  and  not  interested  nor  aspirants  to  the  marriage, 
and  there  not  being  any,  oi  the  guardians  or  curators.  In 
case  such  consent  was  not  given,  the  marriage  could  be 
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solemnized  with  the  intervention  of  the  royal  judge,   if 
not  interested,  or,  if  otherwise,  of  the  nearest  alcalde. 
Article  II  provided  that  this  obligation  applied  to  all 
persons 

"from  the  highest  classes  of  the  State,  without  any  exception,  to  the 
most  common  of  the  people,  because  in  all,  without  exception,  there 
exists  the  indispensable  and  natural  obligation  to  respect  the  parents 
or  elders  in  their  stead,  by  natural  and  divine  right  and  because  of 
the  importance  of  contracting  marriage  with  a  suitable  person.  .  . 

Articles  III,  IV,  and  V  concern  the  civil  penalties  in- 
curred by  persons  marrying  without  such  parental  con- 
sent or  advice  and  by  their  children  and  descendants. 
These  penalties  consisted  of  the  absolute  and  perpetual 
deprivation  of  all  rights  of  succession,  dowries,  and  leg- 
itims,  including  entails,  guardianships,  and  other  per- 
petual rights,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  necessary 
and  proper  alimony. 

Article  VI  provided  that  persons  over  twenty -five  years 
of  age  complied  with  the  law  if  they  asked  for  the  paren- 
tal advice  to  contract  marriage,  "which  at  that  age  no 
longer  admits  delay,  as  provided  in  other  laws,"  but  per- 
sons failing  to  request  such  advice  incurred  the  same 
penalties  as  other  violators,  with  respect  to  free  as  well 
as  to  entailed  property. 

The  purpose  of  article  VIII  was  to  prevent  at  the  same 
time  any  abuse  or  excess  on  the  part  of  parents  and  elders 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  the  children  to  select 
a  single  or  married  life  as  they  might  feel  inclined;  and  in 
case  they  chose  marriage,  that  they  be  not  compelled  or 
forced  to  marry  any  certain  person  against  their  will, 
because 

"experience  has  shown  that  oftentimes  the  parents  and  relatives,  impel- 
led by  private  reasons  or  interests,  attempt  to  prevent  the  children 
from  marrying  and  force  them  to  remain  single  against  their  will  and 
inclination,  or  refuse  to  consent  to  a  just  and  decorous  marriage  which 
their  children  desire  to  contract,  attempting  to  marry  them  forcibly 
to  persons  who  to  them  are  repulsive,  and  usually  considering  tempo- 
ral convenience  more  than  the  high  purposes  for  which  the  holy  sac- 
rament of  marriage  was  instituted." 

Articles  VIII  and  IX  deal  with  the  vital  point  of  the 
parental  dissent.  The  former  provides  that  the  parents, 
grandparents,  nearest  of  kin,  guardians,  and  curators, 
as   the   case   may   be, 

"shall  give  their  consent  if  they  have  no  just  and  reasonable  ground 
for  refusing  the  same,  such  as  that  the  marriage  would  be  a  serious 
offence  to  the  honor  of  the  family  and  would  be  harmful  to  the  State," 
in  view  of  "the  most  serious  temporal  and  spiritual  harm  which  it 
would  do  to  the  civil  and  Christian  republic  to  prevent  just  and  decorous 
marriages  or  solemnize  the  same  without  due  freedom  and  reciprocal 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  parties." 
In  article  IX,  the  summary  remedy  of  a  petition  to  the 
ordinary  courts  was  provided 'against  unreasonable  dissent 
in  cases  of  persons  under  as  well  as  over  twenty -five  years 
of  age,  which  petition  had  to  be  decided  within  eight  days 
or  less,  and  in  case  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  in  thirty 
days  or  less,  article  X  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  objections  and  exceptions  of  the  parties, 
"in  order  to  avoid  defamation  of  persons  or  families,"  and 
the  hearing  being  held  behind  closed  doors. 

Articles  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  refer  to  the  Infantes 
and  Grandes  of  Spain,  to  councilors  and  ministers,  and  to 
military  persons,  who  were  all  obliged  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval or  permission  of  the  King  in  order  to  marry. 

Article  XVI  brings  out  more  clearly  the  charges  against 
the  ecclesiatic  authorities  involved  in  all  this  legislation, 
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with  reference  to  the  facilities  afforded  to  flouters  of  the 
parental  consent. 

Invoking  the  canons  and  spirit  of  the  Church  "which  has  always 
detested  and  prohibited  marriages  performed  without  notice  or  with 
positive  and  justified  repugnance  or  rational  dissent  on  the  part  of  the 
parents," 

the  King  requested — ecclesiastics  being  never  ordered  or 
commanded — 

"that  in  compliance  with  the  Encyclical  of  Benedict  XIV,  they  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  care  and  vigilance  in  the  acceptance  of  espousals 
and  petitions  that  such  consent  be  waived.  ..." 

The  Royal  Cedula  of  April  7,  1778,  which  made  the 
Real  Pragmatica  Sancion  on  marriage  applicable  to 
the  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  contains  provi- 
sions the  purpose  of  which  was  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  liable  to  en- 
counter in  obtaining  permission  from  their  elders,  con- 
sidering the  vastness  of  the  territory  covered,  the  diversity 
of  classes  and  castes,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances, 
without,  however,  weakening  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  re- 
gards the  unavoidable  necessity  of  the  parental  consent. 
The  matter  was  first  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Indies,  which  proposed  the  modifications,  supple- 
mentary provisions,  and  restrictions  with  which  that 
legislation  was  to  be  applied  in  those  countries  where, 
according  to  the  promulgating  clauses  of  the  cedula  the 
solemnization  of  marriages  in  contravention  of  civil  and 
canonical  laws  was  accompanied  by  the  same  or  greater 
detrimental  effects  as  in  Spain.  Several  resolutions  of  the 
Fourth  Mexican  Provincial  Council  are  cited,  among  them, 
that  bishops  must  not  permit  the  contracting  of  unequal 
marriages  against  the  will  of  the  parents,  nor  must  they 
aid  and  abet  them  by  waiving  the  publication  of  banns; 
that  they  must  not  give  their  consent  to  parish  priests 
taking  daughters  from  their  parents'  homes  for  marriage 
against  the  will  of  the  parents,  but  that  such  priests  must 
first  advise  the  bishops  in  order  that  these  may  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  opposition  is  rational;  and  that 
provisors  must  not  accept  in  their  tribunals  petitions 
concerning  espousals  in  which  there  is  notorious  un- 
equality,  but  must  advise  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  families  to  abandon  their  purpose  if  it  bring  dis- 
credit upon  their  elders.  There  is  a  proviso  in  favor  !of 
mulattoes,  negroes,  coyotes,  and  individuals  of  similar 
races  and  castes,  except  those  serving  as  officers  in  the 
military  establishments  or  distinguished  above  the  others 
by  their  reputation  and  services  (these  were  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  pragmatica),  though  the  individuals 
so  excepted  were  to  be  appraised  of  their  natural  obliga- 
tion to  honor  and  revere  their  parents  and  elders,  ask  for 
their  advice,  and  request  their  consent  and  leave. 

In  the  second  article,  greater  facilities  are  given  to  the 
natives  for  obtaining  the  parental  consent  in  case  the 
parents  are  known  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  con- 
sent promptly  and  easily,  and  in  its  default,  the  consent 
of  the  parish  priest  or  doctrinero,  who  were  not  to  col- 
lect any  fee  or  gratification  for  this   service. 

The  other  articles  provided  for  difficulties  caused  by 
the  absence  of  the  parents,  the  distances  involved,  and 
other  conditions  in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of  the 
parental    consent    or    advice  by  European  Spaniards  and 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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minute  fishes  from  various  parts  of  the  earth,  but  none 
of  them  are  so  diminutive  as  the  smallest  of  those  here 
mentioned. 


A  Thousand  Fish  for  Breakfast 

By  Albert  W.  Herre 
Stanford  University  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

T  is  not  generally  known  that  the  smallest  fishes  in  the  pair  of  canine  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the 

world,  and  also  the  largest  fishes  known,  both  occur  females  as  well  as  in  the  males, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.   A  short  account  about  these 

,      ,  !       r.   ,                          4.U         r            t-          r    •    4-           *-  SINARAPAN,   THE   PYGMY   GOBY 

remarkable  fishes  may  therefore  be  of  interest.  '                                                      ,.  , 

The  largest  fish  in  the  world  is  the  whale  shark,  Rhine-  The  next  to  be  considered  is  a  much  smaller  fish   which 

odon    typus,   which   occurs  from   the   Seychelles   in   the  for  twenty-five  years  was  supposed  to  be  the  smallest  of 

Indian  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  also  in  the  living    back-boned    animals 

Gulf  of  Mexico  and  about  Cuba  and  Florida.   This  gigantic  Southeastern  Luzon  ,s  a  favored  land    of  extraordinary 

,  .  «    .    ,             .            «        ,       ,u     c    •  ,„  4.    .  natural  beauty,  and  possesses  a  number  of  very  picturesque 

creature,  which  is  known  to  reach  a  length  of  sixty  feet,  ,   ,                   ,             .    ^          j    u       *.- 

-  -  1  r  4-u  nu-r  •  f  ~~~>  <-u„„  „  volcanos,  some  of  them,  as  the  majestic  and  beauti- 
has  been  known  from  the  Philippines  for  more  than  a  '  .  '  -  ,  .  ,  r  *.u  k/t*. 
u  a  a  ci  flMir;n„  wrM.„  ful  Mayon,  still  active.  Lying  behind  one  of  them,  Mt. 
hundred   years.     Several   years   ago   one   measuring  more  m        .      „         .       ,.,«,.,..                  t.       4.\r  1  — 

-  ^  *.  u  r  .,  Iriga,  is  charming  Lake  Buhi.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  ex- 
than  ten  meters  was  caught  near  Cavite.  *                          <                               i_              a   •«  ,*~ 

.       -                .,         j     r  .I.          1            4.U     w:„„4-^  ™u™  panse  of  water,  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  and  is  un- 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  are  the  minute  gobies  *;                          '                        .    *                   .                 „u^o« 

-  -       t      .     4.u     Tiu-r      •            w  u          1AOf.noW,r  doubtedly  the  loveliest  lake  in  the  Philippines.    Its  shores 

found  only  m  the  Philippines,  which  are  unquestionably  J          #   .                    .     .                                                 , 

.            „    ^              ,  ,    7    •    .u           1^     tu     ^^ :««,*  are  often  precipitous  and  it  is  almost  entirely  surround- 

the  smallest  true  vertebrates  in  the  world.   I  have  examined  ,                       ,            .  •         ^u    1  u-onu„f 

ed  by  lofty,  and  very  rugged  mountains.   The  lake  is  about 

five   kilometers  wide   and  perhaps  eight  kilometers  long; 

its    average    depth,    according    to    my    measurements,    is 

about  fifty -one  or  fifty-two  meters  and  it  lies  at  an  eleva- 

dolong,  the  wonderful  goby  dwelling  in  lakes  tion  of  a  hundred  meters  or  a  trifle  more. 

About  five  miles  to  the  rear  of  Manila,  the  "Pearl  of  the  Lake  Bimi  is  well  suppiied  with  fishes,  but  the  most 

Orient",  begins  that  great  shallow  irregular  sheet  of  fresh  intcresting  one  is  a  little  goby  occurring  only  in  this  lake 

water  known  as  Laguna  de  Bay,  or  Bay  Lake,  called  the  and  caueci  -m  the  Bikol  language  sinarapan.  (Mistichthys 

"fresh  water  sea"  by  the  Tagalogs  living  on  its  shores.  Luzonensis.) 

This  lake  is  about  fifty -five  or  sixty  kilometers  long  and  Adult  sinarapan  are  very  small  transparent  gobies  with 
sixteen  or  more  kilometers  wide  but  is  very  shallow,  the  an  average  length  of  12.5  millimeters.  The  males  are  some- 
greater  part  being  but  three  to  seven  meters  in  depth.  times  matUre  when  only  10  millimeters  long  and  are  never 
Laguna  de  Bay  is  very  rich  in  aquatic  life  and  its  fisheries  more  than  13.5  millimeters  in  length;  the  females  are 
are  of  considerable  local  importance.  a  little  larger  and  when  ready  to  lay  eggs  vary  from  11  to 

During  the  rainy  season  a  tiny  goby  known  locally  as  14  miiiimeters  in  length. 
dolong  is  caught  in  large  quantities  all  around  the  shores  This  tiny  goby  occurs  in  vast  numbers  in  Lake  Buhi, 
of  the  lake.  Dolong  are  slender,  colorless,  naked  fish,  from  near  the  shore  line  to  at  ieast  a  depth  of  ten  or  fif- 
and  when  mature  are  from  15  to  19  millimeters  in  length.  teen  meters.  They  breed  throughout  the  year,  but  appar- 
They  evidently  approach  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  entiy  spawn  more  freely  in  the  spring  than  at  any  other 
spawning,  for  the  females  are  distended  with  eggs  when  time  The  eggs  float  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
caught  during  the  months  from  June  to  September.  Dur-  during  sunny  days  in  March  and  April  are  particularly 
ing  the  rest  of  the  year  they  evidently  live  on  or  near  the  noticeable,  covering  large  areas  of  the  lake, 
bottom  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lake,  but  when  the  rainy  Sinarapan  feed  upon  plankton,  a  name  for  the  micro- 
season  comes  they  gather  in  great  schools  and  swim  close  scopjc  animal  and  vegetable  life  swarming  in  the  water, 
to  the  shore.  As   the   sun   shines  upon   the  lake  the  plankton   rises  to 

Dolong  are  a    delicacy    greatly  esteemed    by  the   people  the   surface   and    apparently   the    sinarapan   follow   it   in 

around  the  lake;  they  are  made  up    into  flat    cakes  and  its   upwarci  movement. 

fried,  or   cooked  in  vinegar,  or  are  used  as  the  chief  ingre-  From  time  immemorial  these  tiny  fish  have  been  caught 

dient  in  sinagong.  in  large  quantities  by  the  people  living  about  Lake  Buhi. 

Dolong  were  not  known  to  science  until    I   described  The    Bikolanos   regard    sinarapan    as    a   staple    article   of 

them  in  my  book  on    Philippine  gobies;  I  gave  them  the  diet  of  very  superior  delicacy.    It  is  to  them  what  truffles 

scientific  name  of  Mirogobius  lacustris,    which  may  be  are  to  Frencn  epicures.    A  very  long  time  ago  the  people 

translated  as  wonderful  goby  dwelling  in  lakes.  0f  Buni  devised  an  unusual  method  of  fishing  for  these 

the  wonderful  goby  covered  with  stars  prized  tidbits,   based  upon  their  habit  of  rising  toward 

In  a  tiny  lake  in  Albay  province  in  southeastern  Luzon,  the  surface  with  the  plankton.  The  municipality  lets  the 

a  long  way  from  Manila,  lives  another  very  small  Miro-  right  to  catch  sinarapan  to  the  highest  bidder    who  then 

gobius,  about  the  same  size  as  the  one  living  in  Laguna  has  the  exclusive  right  to  fish  in  a  certain  part  of  the  lake 

de  Bay.    Because  it  has  small  black  starry  spots  spattered  When    the   fisherman   wishes   to   catch   sinarapan    the 

over  its  head  and  body,  I  named  it  Mirogobius  stellatus,  first  thing  he  does  is  to  get  out  his  trusty  Wo  and  cut 

or  the  wonderful  goby  covered  with  stars.  down  a  full  grown  bamboo,  ten  or  fifteen  meters  long. 

The  ^^^^v^  from  Laguna  de  Bay  have  He  sharpens  the  butt  of  the   bamboo    stalk    and   trims 

.  S    "« XhLi  L  point  of  ,h.  ,„wer  j,»,  b„,  off  <E  the  br,„eheS  except  three  or  to  <-£»■-£ 

the   tiny   star-covered  goby  from  Albay  province  has  a  twigs;  then  he  wraps  the  leaf  of  a  bua  or  coconut  palm 
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around  the  upper  meter  or  two  of  the  pole.  When  this  is 
done  he  has  what  he  calls  an  abung. 

Loading  the  abung  in  his  banca  he  paddles  out  to  where 
the  water  is  nearly  as  deep  as  the  length  of  his  bamboo. 
He  pushes  his  abung  down  until  it  is  fastened  firmly  in 
the  muddy  lake  bottom,  and  only  the  tip  of  the  pole  and 
a  spur  of  the  palm  leaf  project  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  green  sprig  of  palm  and  the  bamboo  twigs 
at  the  tip  enable  him  to  see  his  abung  readily.  When 
all  the  abung  are  placed  to  his  satisfaction  he  goes  back 
home  to  eat  a  late  breakfast  and  take  a  siesta. 

When  the  tiny  sinarapan  swim  toward  the  surface 
they  become  tired  by  their  long  journey  from  the  bottom, 
and  as  their  little  bellies  are  stuffed  with  food  they  too 
feel  the  need  of  a  siesta.  How  fine  then  to  have  a  resting 
place  all  ready  for  them  so  near  the  surface.  By  tens 
and  hundreds  and  in  great  swarms  the  weary  but  well 
fed  sinarapan  come  to  rest  on  the  abung,  each  one  hold- 
ing on  securely  by  its  ventral  fins,  which  form  such  a 
strong  sucking  disk  in  the  goby  family. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  fisherman  gets 
in  his  banca  again  and  leisurely  paddles  out  to  his  abung, 
but  this  time  he  takes  with  him  a  large  flat  basket  and 
a  singular  kind  of  a  triangular  net  called  a  sarap.  The 
sarap  is  made  of  a  coarse  kind  of  sinamay,  then  mounted 
on  a  Y-shaped  frame  of  bamboo;  it  is  really  a  very  in- 
genious kind  of  dip  net. 

The  fisherman  paddles  up  beside  an  abung  and  lowers 
his  sarap  in  the  water  till  it  enfolds  the  upper  meter  and 
a  half  or  so  of  the  bamboo  pole.  Then  pressing  down  with 
all  his  might  on  the  handle  of  his  sarap  he  sweeps  the 
abung  from  the  bottom  of  the  palm  leaf  to  its  top.  As 
the  sarap  leaves  the  water  the  fisherman  gives  it  a  dex- 
terous twist  so  that  the  bag  of  the  net  is  thrown  over 
the   frame   and    thus   closed. 

Drawing  the  sarap  aboard  his  banca,  he  dumps  into  a 
large  flat  basket  a  half  liter  or  even  a  liter  of  amazingly 
active,  strange-looking,  transparent,  wriggling  creatures, 
absolutely  devoid  of  color  except  for  their  large  black 
eyes.  As  the  wa-er  drains  from  them  they  skip  and  leap 
about  with  great  activity,  resembling  a  mass  of  some 
strange  new  insect  larvae. 

From  one  to  another  the  fisherman  paddles  until  he 
has  visited  every  abung,  then  makes  his  way  back  to  the 
village  landing  place.  Here  he  may  be  met  by  children 
sent  to  barter  for  a  mess  of  delicious  sinarapan  for  the 


family  supper.  Manuel  may  bring  an  egg,  Laring  a  couple 
of  bananas,  Jose  some  camotes,  and  Florencio  something 
else.  In  return  each  may  get  a  coconut  shell  half  full  of 
the  tiny  fish. 

If  the  catch  has  been  very  good  you  may  see  old  women 
vending  sinarapan  in  the  Buhi  market  that  evening  after 
dark,  and  for  a  few  centavos  you  may  buy  a  measure 
of  the  delicacy.  Occasionally  when  everyone  has  made 
a  big  haul  there  may  be  a  surplus  of  sinarapan.  When 
this  happens  the  extra  supply  is  made  into  flat  cakes 
about  as  big  as  a  thick  pancake,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
sent  out  to  other  towns  in  the  region. 

Sinarapan  have  a  delicious  flavor,  as  I  can  testify  from 
personal  experience.  They  are  often  fried  in  oil,  or  boil- 
ed with  green  vegetables,,  and  are  a  very  acceptable 
addition  to  an  omelet.  Of  course  no  one  ever  dreams 
of  scaling  them,  or  otherwise  " dressing' '  the  fish.  They 
are  merely  washed  in  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  and 
are  then  ready  to  cook.  Sinarapan  are  unquestionably 
the  smallest  commercial  fish  in  the  world.  A  man  who 
ate  a  thousand  for  breakfast  would  really  not  be  over- 
eating  at    that. 

THE    DWARF    PYGMY    GOBY 

Small  as  sinarapan  are,  a  few  years  ago  I  discovered 
another  fish  still  smaller,  a  fish  which  is  without  doubt 
the    smallest    of   all    living    vertebrates. 

This  minute  creature  has  scales,  fins,  a  bony  skeleton, 
and  everything  belonging  to  a  fish  just  as  if  it  were  a 
meter  long.  Yet  adult  males  are  only  7.5  to  9  milli- 
meters long  and  females  full  of  eggs  are  only  10  to  11  milli- 
meters in  length.  Such  a  fish  can  only  be  studied  with 
the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

This  extraordinary  fish  is  known  only  from  seventy- 
five  specimens  collected  at  Malabon,  the  well  known 
fishing  center  a  few  kilometers  north  of  Manila.  I  called 
this  minute  creature  Pandaka  pygmaea.  Pandaka  is 
a  Tagalog  word  meaning  a  kind  of  dwarf,  and  pygmaea 
is  Latin  for  dwarf,  so  its  name  is  really  the  dwarf  dwarf. 

One  can  hardly  realize  how  tiny  such  fish  are,  minute, 
translucent  or  transparent,  slender  creatures  no  larger  than 
a  bit  of  wet  string.  I  have  examined  all  the  very  small 
fish  thus  far  known  from  the  Americas,  Polynesia,  and 
Asia,  and  none  are  so  minute  as  Pandaka  pygmaea,  which 
we  may  therefore  hail  as  the  smallest  vertebrate  or  back- 
boned animal  in  the  world. 


Philippine  Books 

By    Verne    Dyson 
University   of    the    Philippines 


Filipino  Immigration  to  Continental  United  States 
and  to  Hawaii.  By  Bruno  Lasker,  pp.  xiii-445, 
23  plates  and  two  maps.  Published  for  the  American 
Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  by  the  Univer- 
sity  of   Chicago   Press.    Chicago,    1931. 

FILIPINOS  in  continental  United  States  are  a  ' 'prob- 
lem.' '  Americans  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
another  ' 'problem.' '  In  the  existence  and  aggra- 
vating persistence  of  these  dual  and  correlative  difficul- 
ties may  be  discerned  cne  of  the  conspicuous  and  dis- 
heartening evidences  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States' 
experiment  in  benevolent  colonization  in  Malaysia.     In- 
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dividual  human  beings  or  groups  of  them  who  live  to- 
gether understanding^  and  successfully  have  no  "prob- 
lems.' '  "Problems"  are  the  evidence  of  incompatibility, 
and  the  logical  end,  both  in  the  case  of  individuals  and 
of  groups,  is  separation. 

Filipinos  en  masse  are  unwelcome  in  the  United  States 
mainland.  Americans  en  masse  are  equally  unwelcome 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Why? 

The  real  answer  lies  deep  in  the  universal  enigma  of 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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Some  Embroidery  Hints 

THE  monograms  and  initials  on  the  linen  of  today 
are  simple  of  line  and  almost  devoid  of  filigree  or- 
nament. The  letters  are  grouped  so  as  to  form  square, 
round,  pyramidic,  or  diamond  shapes,  but  are  seldom 
entwined.  Change  in  style  enters  into  the  matter  of  letter- 
ing just  as  it  does  in  dress,  architecture,  or  furniture. 

The  craze  for  a  touch  of  black  in  modern  bathrooms  is 
also  echoed  in  monograms.  Many  of  the  lovely  towels 
shown  in  the  large,  exclusive  shops  in  the  United  States 
feature  borders  with  a  touch  of  black  combined  with  other 
colors.  In  these  instances  the  monogram  is  also  black,  the 
letters  rather  small  in  size  to  avoid  being  too  conspicuous. 
Towels  are  usually  marked  in  the  center  of  one  end,  a 
short  distance  up  from  the  hem,  and  so  placed  that  the 
monogram  is -in  evidence  when  the  towel  is  folded  in  thirds 
and  hung  on  the  towel  bar. 

Sheets  are  marked  a  short  distance  from  the  hem  at 
the  center  of  the  upper  end,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
the  base  of  the  monogram  in  on  a  line  with  the  hem  and 
faces  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed  when  the  top  of  the  sheet 
is  folded  down. 


Pillow-cases  are  monogramed  at  the  center  of  the  open 
end  and  just  inside  the  hem,  and  in  the  same  relation  to 
it  as  the  one  on  the  sheet. 

In  marking  of  trousseau  linens  it  is  generally  the  initials 
of  the  bride's  maiden  name  which    are  used. 

An  Original  Shower  For  A  Bride-To-Be 

A  SHOWER  was  given  for  one  of  the  younger  set  who 
was  recently  married.  The  idea  was  so  original  that 
it  is  worth  considering  when  parties  for  brides-to-be  are 
under  consideration. 

This  girl  was  an  admirer  of  old-fashioned  quilts  and  she 
had  rather  a  fine  collection  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  her  mother  and  grandmother.  Sixteen  of  her  girl 
friends  planned  to  give  her  a  quilt  which  she  would  always 
have  to  remember  them  by.  Each  girl  was  to  give  twelve; 
blocks  made  from  materials  of  some  of  her  favorite  dresses,, 
and  an  original  design  was  to  be  worked  in  black  outline 
stitch  on  each  block.  All  this  was  kept  a  deep,  dark  secret. 
The  bride  knew  only  that  she  was  to  be  given  a  shower  on 
a   certain   date. 

The  day  arrived  and  the  hostess  served  a   delightful  lun- 


Elegance 

HERE  is  a  certain  air  of 
elegance  about  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  discriminating 
taste  which  is  unmistakable, 
and  which  is  largely  due  to 
their  unerring  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  wearing  apparel 
and  footwear. 

The  ever  increasing  army  of  men  and  women 
who  wear  ESCO  shoes  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  designers 
and  artisans  who  produce  ESCOS. 
See  the  latest  ESCO  models  at  your  dealer's, 
or  at — 

THE    ESCO    STORES 

333-9  LEGARDA        -         (MANILA)        -         615  ESCOLTA 


(ssed 


The  Shoe 
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Quality 
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cheon  with  fitting  bridal  decorations  and  place-cards.  Ice 
cream  made  from  engagement  ring  molds  was  served  at 
the  final  course. 

After  the  luncheon  the  bride  was  led  into  the  living  room 
where  a  sewing  machine  stood  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 
Each  girl  brought  forth  her  contribution.  Such  squeals  of 
laughter  as  the  bride-to-be  was  induced  to  sit  down  and 
sew  together  her  many  blocks  of  multi-colored  pieces.  The 
quilt  was  lovely  and  original,  such  as  no  other  girl  had  ever 
possessed.  Some  of  the  designs  were  works  of  art,— lovely 
ships,  pretty  girls'  faces  under  big  hats,  baskets  of  flowers, 
and  other  designs.  The  bride  was  surprised  and  delighted 
and  claimed  to  have  a  gem  worth  keeping  for  her  children's 
children. 

Recommended  Picture  Plays 

THESE  are  days  when  the  family  income  must  be  con- 
served. Most  of  us  are  now  eager  more  than  ever  to 
see  that  we  get  our  money's  worth  and  this  applies  to  en- 
tertainment as  well  as  to  the  every  day  necessities.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  be  discriminating  about  the  cinemas  which 
we  attend— to  choose  the  best  ones  which  provide  real  en- 
joyable diversion. 

The  pictures  which  are  listed  below  are  highly  recom- 
mended for  young  and  old — children  as  well  as  adults. 
Some  of  them  have  been  shown  or  are  showing  in  the 
Philippines  and  others  are  due  in  the  near  future: 


Cimarron 

The  Great  Meadow 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Tom  Sawyer 

Trader  Horn 

A  Lady's  Morals 

Charlie  Chan  Carries  On 

Playboy  of  Paris 

Remote  Control 

Men  on  Call 

Once  a  Gentleman 


Sons  of  the  Saddle 

Lightnin' 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail 

The  Big  Trail 

Fighting  Caravans 

Check  and  Double  Check 

The  Gang  Buster 

Danger  Lights 

The  Royal  Bed 

The  Third  Alarm 

Up  the  River 


Recipes  of  the  Month 

THERE  is  a  tendency  because  of  dull  business  to  live 
more  simply.  Many  homes  are  adopting  a  program 
of  economy.  To  reduce  one's  table  expenses  and  have 
plenty  of  good  nourishing  food,  takes  thoughtful  planning, 
but  can  be  done.  There  are  foodstuffs,  rich  in  vitamins, 
at  any  well  stocked  market,  offered  at  prices  that  are  most 
reasonable.  Bananas  and  papayas  are  rich  in  vitamin  B. 
Spinach,  pechay,  Chinese  cabbage,  eggplant,  and  carrots, 
contribute  their  share  of  vitamin  A.  There  are  many  tempt- 
ing ways  of  preparing  these  vegetables  which  are  so  ne- 
cessary to  one's  health.  Below  are  a  few  recipes  which  may 
be  helpful  in  reducing  expenses: 

ESCALLOPED  CABBAGE 
Thoroughly  wash  cabbage  and  slice  in  thin  slices  crosswise;  cook 
in  small  amount  of  salted  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  tender; 
drain;  have  buttered  baking  dish  ready;  place  cabbage  in  bottom  of 
baking  dish,  cover  with  generous  supply  of  well  seasoned  white  sauce; 
sprinkle  over  with  buttered  bread  crumbs  and  grated  cheese.  Slices  of 
bacon  may  be  added  if  desired.  Brown  in  hot  oven  and  serve  hot. 


With  fifteen 
different  vegetables 

Invigorating  broth  from  choice  beef  with 
diced  potatoes,  carrots,  sweet  red  peppers, 
golden  turnips,  peas,  beans,  corn,  tomatoes, 
okra,  celery,  parsley,  cabbage,  barley, 
onions,  leek — seasoned  with  spices  and 
heavy  with  alphabet  macaroni.  What  a 
generous  amount  of  solid  food  S  So  filling 
and  satisfying! 

And  so  simple  to  serve!  Add  Jan  equal 
part  of  water,  bring  to  a  boil,  simmer  a 
few  minutes,  and  it's  ready  for  the  table! 


Vegetable  Soup 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  DEALERS 


There  are  21  different 
kinds  of  Campbell'sSoups. 
All  are  delicious  in  flavor 
and  so  easy  to  prepare. 
Look  for  the  red  and 
white  label. 
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VEGETABLE  STEW 
Cut  three  slices  of  bacon  into  small  pieces  and  brown  slowly;  remove 
from  pan,  and  into  the  fat  place  two  chopped  onions  and  one  green 
pepper  sliced  thin;  saute  until  tender;  add  two  diced  carrots,  six  medium 
sized  tomatoes;  add  one  cup  of  water  and  cook  until  carrots  are  tho- 
roughly soft;  season  to  the  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Have  ready  a 
dish  of  fluffy,  well-cooked  rice;  add  bacon  to  the  vegetable  stew  and 
pour  mixture  over  the  rice.  This  is  a  satisfying  luncheon  dish  for 
hungry  school  children, 

JELLIED  TUNA  FISH  SALAD 
1  package  lemon  jello  1/2  cup  cold  water 

1  cup  boiling  water  2  tablespoons  lemon    juice 

3/4  cup  mayonnaise  ,  1  cup  of  tuna  fish,  or  other  cooked 

1/4  cup  diced  carrots,  cooked  fish 

1  /2  cup  canned  peas  1  small  green  pepper,  cut  very  fine 

Dissolve  jello  in  boiling  water;  add  cold  water  and  lemon  juice;  stir 
until  clear,  and  set  aside  until  it  begins  to  thicken;  mix  other  ingre- 
dients with  the  gelatin  mixture,  pour  into  a  loaf  mold,  and  place  in 
icebox  until  it  sets;  garnish  with  parsley;  serve  with  cheese  wafers. 


Philippine  Books 

(Continued  from  page  86) 

race  hatreds,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  color  dis- 
tinctions, superiority  and  inferiority  complexes,  and  the 
"Nordic  theory."  However,  we  do  not  ordinarily  deal  with 
fundamentals  or  face  facts  squarely  in  considering  the 
political  problems  of  the  day.  In  America,  the  state  of 
California,  the  farmers'  guilds,  and  organized  labor  re- 
ceive the  chief  blame  for  the  anti-Filipino  sentiment.  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  natives  hold  that  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  Americans  would  interfere  with  their 
management  of  their  own  affairs — impede  them  in  their 
progress    toward    complete    independence. 

There  has  been  but  little  organized  filo-Filipino  senti- 
ment to  offset  the  increasing  amount  of  effective  anti- 
Filipino  propaganda;  unfortunately  the  friends  of  the 
Filipinos  are  not  as  vocal  as  their  enemies.   In  the  last  few 
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years  an  increasing  number  6f  proposed  restrictive  measures 
and  the  occurrence  of  several  acute  "incidents"  have  cen- 
tered attention  upon  the  influx  of  Filipinos  to  continental 
United  States.  Students  of  political  science  and  of  Far 
Eastern  affairs  became  interested  in  the  subject;  they 
wanted  information.  And  it  was  to  help  meet  this  demand 
that  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations commissioned  Bruno  Lasker  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  troublesome  phase  of  Filipino-American  relations. 
In  five  months  he  completed  his  task,  and  we  have  the 
published  report  in  Filipino  Immigration  to  Conti- 
nental   United   States   and   to   Hawaii. 

The  term  "immigration"  as  applied  to  Filipinos  in  the 
book,  as  admitted  by  the  author,  is  a  misnomer,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  indefinite  status  of  individual  Filipinos 
in  the  United  States.  Not  being  an  alien,  a  Filipino  could 
not  possibly  be  an  immigrant.  Neither  is  the  Filipino  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Then,  what  is  he?  No  one 
seems  to  know  exactly.  We  have  only  theories— and  they 
are  highly  anomalous.  Legislatively,  Congress  has  classi- 
fied the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  "persons 
not  citizens"  but  who  "owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the 
United  States."  Judge  Malcolm  has  thus  summarized  the 
political   status   of  Filipinos: 

"The  Filipinos  are  not  aliens,  or  subjects,  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  citizens  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  also  are  American  nationals  owing  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  its  protection." 

In  the  first  two  decades  of  the  American  occupation  of 


the  archipelago,  the  appeal  of  the  United  States  to  Fili- 
pinos was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
Americans.  In  1920  there  were  approximately  5,500  Fi- 
lipinos in  continental  United  States,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  Americans  in  the  Islands.  In  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  Of  Filipinos  jumped  to  about  60,000.  It  was 
this  rapid  increase  that  alarmed  certain  groups  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  union  laborers,  and  brought 
on  the  present  agitation. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  book,  Mr.  Lasker  interviewed 
almost  two  hundred  persons  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States,  in  Hawaii,  and  in  the  Philippines.  In  addition  he 
talked  with  various  groups  of  persons,  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  influential  organizations.  His  report  thus  is  a  sum- 
mary of  an  extensive  documentation,  and  is  rich  in  sta- 
tistical data,  ready  reference  tables,  and  in  material  for 
students  and  teachers  dealing  with  Filipino-American 
relations,  of  whom  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber. 

Cases  of  "acute  conflict"  are  cited;  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  educational  problems  of  the  Filipinos  in  conti- 
nental United  States  are  reviewed;  the  causes  of  Filipino 
emigration  are  considered;  and  there  is  an  outline  of  the 
policies  and  programs  which  have  been  adopted  or  are 
under  discussion  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  chief  economic  problems  of  the  Filipino  in  the 
United  States,  we  learn,  are  lack  of  opportunity  for  ad- 
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vancement  (including  the  limitations  of  his  ability),  occu- 
pational discriminations,  exploitation  by  employers,  con- 
tractors, agents,  and  (curiously)  by  his  own  fellow  Filipi- 
nos. His  out-standing  social  problems  concern  themselves 
with  sex  relations,  immorality,  crime,  destitution,  health, 
lack  of  normal  home  life,  "excessive  mobility,"  bad  hous- 
ing conditions,  lack  of  recreational  facilities,  and  discou- 
raging social  discrimination. 

Aside  from  the  artificial  stimuli,  such  as  the  glowing 
posters,  picturing  the  great  opportunities  for  poor  boys 
in  the  United  States,  which  are  displayed  by  the 
agents  of  certain  steamship  companies  in  many  parts 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  impelling  influences  which 
have  caused  an  influx  of  Filipinos  to  the  United 
States  mainland  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  helped 
to  populate  the  American  Continent.  As  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Lasker  these  are:  the  desire  for  larger  earnings  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living;  the  attractions  of  countries 
with  a  more  developed  form  of  civilization;  escape  from 
hampering  social  restrictions;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
strength  of  family  ties  which  induces  men  to  undergo 
hardship   to   assist   the   family  fortune. 

In  brief,  the  movement  of  Filipinos  to  the  United  States 
is  a  youth  movement,  and  disillusionment  lies  at  the  end 
of  the  trail.  The  average  age  of  the  "immigrants"  is  twenty- 
five;  many  of  them  are  less  than  twenty  years  old.  Added 
to  the  handicaps  which  are  common  to  raw  youth,  the 
Filipino  who  goes  to  the  United  States  has  arrayed  against 
his  chances  for  success  certain  characteristic  racial  qual- 
ities— a  fondness  for  music,  dancing,  the  theater,  and 
other  forms  of  amusement.     His  meagre  salary  is  unsuffi- 


cient  to  meet  these  demands.  Mr.  Lasker  discovered  that 
much  of  the  crime  committed  by  Filipino  residents  of 
the  United  States  is  associated  with  their  fondness  for 
good  clothes  and  for  social  diversion. 

Consequently,  very  few  Filipinos  who  go  to  the  Amer* 
ican  mainland  save  money  or  prosper.  On  the  contrary* 
data  prove  that  failure — often  failure  coupled  with  dis- 
grace— awaits  the  great  majority  of  Filipinos  who  go  to 
the  United  States.  Since  the  Filipinos  themselves  do  not 
profit  from  life  in  the  American  continent,  and,  further, 
since  they  are  not  needed  in  the  American  labor  market, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  why  go?  This  question 
is  asked  with  increasing  frequency  both  in  America  and 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"Large  classes  of  people,  especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,'* 
so  Mr.  Lasker  reminds  us  in  his  "Summary  and  Conclu- 
sions," "are  determined  to  stop  Filipino  immigration  be-i 
fore  it  has  reached  damaging  proportions.  This  demand, 
increasingly  expressed  through  disorderly  demonstrations 
of  resentment  over  the  presence  of  Filipinos  in  the  com- 
munity, however  much  it  may  have  been  fostered  by  pro- 
paganda, arises  out  of  actual  experience — partly  recent, 
with  the  Filipinos  themselves,  and  partly  in  the  past,  with 
other  Oriental  immigrants.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
among  the  positive  arguments  advanced  for  the  exlcusion 
of  this  group  from  the  American  mainland  is  the  fact  that 
no  considerable  industry  in  continental  America  considers 
itself  dependent  upon  Filipino  labor,  though  in  a  few  in- 
dustries it  is  favorably  received  as  a  substitute  for  Eu- 
ropean   immigrant    labor." 
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Old  Marriage  Customs 

{Continued  from  pa&e  84) 

transients  belonging  to  other  nationalities,  as  well  as  by 
natives.  They  also  established  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
remedies  of  substitution  for  the  parental  consent  in  case 
of  refusal  of  permission  to  contract  marriage.  In  article 
VIII,  the  audiencias  of  the  Indies  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  were  directed  to  make  the  necessary  regulations 
for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  legislation.  In  view  of 
this  provision,  the  Audiencia  of  Manila  promulgated  on 
January  21,  1781,  a  resolution  establishing  rules  for  the 
execution  and  enforcement  of  the  Pragmatica  Sancion 
of  1776. 

These  regulations  provided  for  exemptions  and  saving 
clauses  in  favor  of  Spaniards  and  foreigners  whose  parents 
were  domiciled  outside  of  these  Islands  or  were  en  route 
to  Acapulco,  Java,  Macao,  etc.,  establishing  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  by  the  interested  parties  for  the 
substitution  of  the  consent  or  advice  required,  and  also 
in  favor  of  the  native-born  (Spanish  mestizos  of  legitimate 
marriage,  natives  of  the  class  known  as  principales,  cabezas 
de  barangay  and  their  first-born,  and  Chinese  mestizos 
who  had  served  as  officers  in  the  military  establishments), 
whose  parents  resided  on  an  island  distant  from  the  one 
on  which  the  interested  parties  were  living. 

Article  III  is  exceedingly  curious  and  important  for 
the  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  that  period  and  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  Spanish  policy  in  the  colonies,  because 
its  provisions  clearly  reflect  the  singular  fact,  so  often  re- 
marked by  historians,  that  Spain  did  not  content  her- 
self with  implanting  in  her  colonies  her  juridical  institu- 
tions, her  religion,    language,    usages,  customs,    manners, 


etc.,  but  also  endeavored  to  infuse  her  own  blood  into  the 
races  she  governed.  In  this  article,  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  of  this  district  of  the  audiencia  are  asked  to  di- 
rect their  parish  priests  and  doctrineros  to  counsel  and 
advise  all  inhabitants  of  these  Islands,  even  those  not 
liable  to  the  civil  penalties, 

"to  honor  their  parents,  grandparents,  and  other  elders  and  kinsmen, 
and  apply  for  their  consent  and  leave  when  about  to  enter  into  nuptial 
contracts,  and  also,  that  they  issue  strict  special  orders,  firstly,  to  the 
effect  that  if  any  India  contemplated  marrying  a  Negro,  Malabar, 
or  Chinese  recently  converted  to  our  holy  catholic  religion,  such  parish 
priests  and  doctrineros  must  advise  the  contracting  parties  and  their 
parents  regarding  the  serious  harm  which  such  unions  are  liable  to 
cause  to  them,  their  families,  and  pueblos,  because  their  descendants 
to  the  fourth  generation  would  be  disqualified  from  appointment  to 
any  post  of  honor  in  their  republic,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren 
would  run  the  risk  of  learning  perverse  customs  and  irreligious 
practices;  and,  secondly,  that  they  display  the  greatest  zeal  in  order 
to  stamp  out  the  inveterate  custom  of  these  natives  to  serve  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  woman  they  desire 
for  a  mate,  by  which  means  the  opportunities  of  the  unmarried  per- 
sons to  be  alone  with  each  other,  the  damnable  greed  of  the  parents, 
the  bad  results  of  deplorable  marriages  and  countless  prostitutions 
will  be  avoided,  and,  lastly,  that  in  view  of  the  need  of  Spanish  families 
in  these  Islands  in  order  that  the  Spanish  blood  may  take  root  and 
propagate,  they  use  all  their  authority  and  counsel  to  the  effect  that 
there  be  marriages  between  Spaniards  and  Indias  of  leading  families, 
and  that  there  be  as  few  as  possible  marriages  between  the  latter  and 
Chinese  recently  converted  to  our  holy  catholic  faith." 

In  article  IV,  it  is  made  obligatory  for  the  students  of 
the  Colleges  of  San  Jose,  Santo  Tomas,  and  San  Juan  de 
Letran,  and  for  the  girls  being  educated  in  the  colleges  of 
Santa  Isabel  and  Santa  Potenciana  and  in  the  beaterios 
or   educational   establishments   of  Santa   Catalina,   Santa 
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Rosa,  and  other  institutions  of  that  class,  to  announce 
their  matrimonial  projects  to  the  rectors  and  superiors 
of  these  institutions.  This  provision  likewise  shows  the 
zeal  of  the  monarch  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, since  the  educational  establishments  mention- 
ed were  totally  or  partly  maintained  by  the  royal  treasury 
and  existed  by  virtue  of  royal  charters. 

The  other  clauses  refer  to  the  procedure  in  cases  of 
parental  dissent. 

Of  no  less  importance  in  studying  the  spirit  of  the  times 
when  these  laws  were  enacted  and  applied  and  when  the 
Islands  were  governed  by  social,  religious,  and  civil  laws 
and  regulations  completely  different  from  those  of  the 
present  period,  is  a  royal  cedula  of  1803,  relative  to  the 
parental  dissent  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  mestizos  Agustin 
Dinio  and  Brigida  de  los  Santos.  This  case  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  the  parish  priest  who  married  them  although 
the  Audiencia  had  ordered  the  marriage  suspended,  and 
the  parish  priest  appealed  to  the  King  himself.  The  lit- 
igants must  have  been  wealthy  people  to  have  been  able 
to  secure  a  hearing  by  so  high  a  judicial  authority  as  the 
Spanish  sovereign,  and  to  obtain  the  reinstatement  of  the 
priest  and  a  royal  decision  favorable  to  his  attitude.  And 
although,  as  happened  almost  always  in  such  cases,  the 
lovers  came  out  victorious,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Indies  published  the  following  statements  with  regard  to 
the  Chinese  mestizos: 

"On  account  of  their  thrifty  habits  whereby  the  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  the  country  were  benefited,  and  of  the  harmony  in  which 
they  lived  with  the  Indians,  they  were  accepted  in  the  pueblos  as  ju- 
dicial officers,  cabezas  de  barangay,  and  heads  of  guilds  of  their  own, 
whereby  they  acquired  the  rank  of  principales,   and  they  quickly 


acquired  their  other  usages  and  inclinations,  paid  doubble  taxes  with- 
out any  difficulty,  were  also  known  to  be  partial  to  the  cause  of  Spain 
in  whatever  conflicts  there  had  been  with  their  progenitors,  the  Chi- 
nese, or  any  of  the  provinces,  and  were  faithful  to  our  religion,  without 
any  of  the  traces  of  the  pagan  superstitions  of  the  Chinese,  their  fore- 
fathers, being  noticeable  in  them;  wherefore  they  were  freely  admitted 
into  the  colleges  and  universities,  obtaining  the  doctor's  degree,  were 
received  as  members  of  the  bar,  and  rose  to  high  dignities  of  priest- 
hood, without  excluding  the  prebends  of  the  Cathedral,  which  qual- 
ities resulted  in  their  being  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  pragma  tica, 
while  the  Chinese  and  other  races  that  might  mingle  with  them  were 
not  included,  in  view  of  circumstances  that  are  publicly  known." 


We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  study 

of  legislation   promulgated   by   Spain  in  the   Philippines 

with   reference    to  marriage    and,    especially,    of   certain 

features    of   this    subject    which    now    constitute    knotty 

problems  of  a   moral  and  social  nature   that  affect  the 

stability  and  integrity  of  the  institution  of  the  Filipino 

family  and  home  life  which  the  most  civilized  and  Christian 

peoples  of  the  earth  would  like  to  be  able  to  call  their  own. 

In  the  next  article  the  writer  shall  deal  of  the  application 

of  these  Spanish  laws  and  doctrines  which  soon  became 

naturalized  in  our  country.  The  actual  instances  that  will 

be  related  taken  from  parental  dissent  cases  that  occurred 

in  this  country  during  a  period  covering  approximately 

a  century,   are   curious  and  entertaining.   They  will,  the 

writer  hopes,  make  pleasant  reading  for  persons  who  like 

studies  of  this  kind  and  also  for  those  looking  for  the 

strange  and  the  romantic.    The  sway  of  Cupid  appears  in 

these  dust-covered  old  papers  in  a  sovereign  and  undis- 

putable  manner.     Love  always  triumphed  where  love  was 

concerned. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Hunting  With  The  Wild  Tribes 

{Continued  from  page  82) 

sible  swamp  where  they  await  the  dogs.  The  pig  is  slow 
compared  with  the  deer  but  harder  to  follow  as  it  always 
takes  to  dense  canebrakes  and  other  difficult  jungle.  The 
writer  never  used  his  own  dogs  for  hunting  these  animals 
but  occasionally  one  of  them  would  get  after  a  pig  and 
the  others  would  follow.  The  writer  remembers  one  of  these 
occasions  when  upon  his  somewhat  tardy  arrival,  the  pig 
was  found  in  deep  mud  held  motionless  by  as  many  of 
twenty-two  dogs  as  could  get  a  hold.  Standing  with  one 
foot  on  a  log  and  the  other  on  the  pig's  back,  he  intended 
to  poke  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  at  a  dogless  point  in  the 
pig's  anatomy  but  the  two  women  who  were  there  objected 
so  strenuously,  fearing  for  the  dogs,  that  the  job  was 
turned  over  to  them.  One  woman,  wrapping  all  but  the 
point  of  a  bolo  in  her  skirt  so  as  not  to  injure  the  dogs, 
did  a  most  successful  operation.  Another  day,  a  man  com- 
ing up  to  where  the  pig  was  holding  off  the  dogs,*  the  pig 
left  the  dogs  and  made  for  the  man  and,  as  the  latter 
reached  for  the  branch  of  a  tree  to  draw  himself  out  of 
danger,  raked  him  badly  in  the  thigh  before  it  could  be 
shot.  Dogs,  pig,  and  hunters  being  so  mixed  up  on  these 
occasions,  it  is  often  impossible  to  use  a  shotgun  with 
any  assurance  of  hitting  the  pig  and  not  a  dog  or  hunter, 
so  a  pistol  is  more  convenient.  Hunting  pigs  with  dogs 
is  very  good  sport  but  equally  hard  on  the  dogs  and  also 
on  the  man  when  he  is  armed  only  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
The  Ilongot  with  his  spear  is  better  equipped  to  handle 
the  situation,  but  even  for  him  the  game  is  not  without 
considerable  danger. 


During  the  autumn  months,  following  the  principal 
fruit  season,  all  the  grown  pigs  are  fat  and  excellent  eating; 
the  young  ones  are  delicious  at  any  time  of  the  year.  One 
of  the  outstanding  and  God-sent  meals  remembered  by 
the  writer  was  on  the  sea  shore  when  he  was  returning 
from  a  hard  and  fruitless  hunt  in  the  mountains — tired 
and  hungry  with  a  twelve -mile  walk  still  ahead  before 
reaching  home  and  food.  One  of  the  dogs  made  a  sudden 
dive  into  the  woods  and  reappeared  immediately  with 
a  sucking  pig  in  his  mouth.  That  pig  was  promptly  in  the 
pot  and  soon  demolished  by  the  only  two  people  present, 
the  dogs  getting  little  but  insides  and  bones.  When  living, 
more  or  less,  the  life  of  the  savage,  one  unconsciously  looks 
upon  hunting  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  caterer 
than  from  that  of  the  sportsman. 

(To  be  continued) 


Editorials 

{Continued  from,  page  77) 
the  Constitutional  Period.     The  Provisional  Constitution 
provides  that  a  draft  of  this  document  shall  be  prepared  in 
advance  by  the  Legislative  Yuan  for  adoption  at  "the  op- 
portune moment." 

The  Provisional  Constitution  is  most  modern,  advanced, 
and  liberal.  Sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  people  as  a  whole; 
all  persons  who,  according  to  law,  enjoy  the  *  'nationality"  of 
the  Republic  of  China  are  citizens;  all  citizens  are  equal 
before  the  law,  irrespective  of  sex,  race,  religion,  or  caste; 
and  all  citizens  in  all  completely  autonomous  districts 
enjoy  the  rights  of  election,  initiative,  recall,  and  referen- 
dum. The  document  contains  eight  chapters  and  89  ar- 
ticles, and  is  too  long  to  summarize  here. 

Well-wishers  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  its  great 
people  can  only  hope  that  the  country  is  indeed  ready  for 
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the  Period  of  Political  Tutelage  and  that  the  Military  Period 
has  indeed  ended,  although  the  renewed  and  continuing 
troubles  in  the  South,  centering  in  Canton,  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  contrary. 

Reports  are  confusing,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  those 
who  are  disrupting  the  peace  and  endangering  the  unity 
of  China  are  actuated  by  very  high  motives.  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  displayed  conspicuous  ability  and  has 
accomplished  more  for  China  in  the  past  few  years  than 
any  other  recent  leader.  That  he  will  be  able  to  inspire  the 
requisite  loyalty  to  the  Central  Government,  is  the  fervent 
hope  of  all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  China — and  its 
neighbors — at  heart. 


The  Theater  in  Europe  and  China 

{Continued   from  page   73) 

By  the  time  that  Mei-Lan-fang  was  twenty,  he  had 
established  a  new  school  of  acting.  He  discovered  that 
he  had  imitators  by  the  hundred.  He  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  stage.  He  imported  and 
adapted  Shakespeare  to  the  Chinese  stage.  He  alternat- 
ed from  the  purely  classical  Chinese  drama,  to  the  un- 
known and  extremely  experimental  representation  on 
the   stage   of  modern   Chinese   life. 

Then  Mei-Lan-fang  threw  over  the  conventions  entirely, 
and  began  to  act. 

The  person,  unfamiliar  with  the  characteristic  modes 
of  the  Chinese  stage,  is  puzzled,  taken  aback,  bewil- 
dered, when  he  first  visits  a  theater  like  Ta-Wu-Tai,  or 
"The  Big  Playhouse"  in  Shanghai.  The  music  is  tonally 


so  different  from  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed  that  it 
takes  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  much  more  than  a  meaning- 
less din.  Much  of  the  presentation  of  lines  seems  a  mere 
sing-song,  and  much  of  the  action  a  meaningless  marching 
about  the  stage,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  inter- 
minable fencing  bouts,  which  are  a  gymnastic  represen- 
tation of  the  self-same  display  of  the  rusty  swords  with 
which  the  long  wars  of  Lancaster  and  York  were  fought 
out  through  the  histories  of  Shakespeare. 

And  then  Mei-Lan-fang  appears!  Immediately  all  the 
complexity  seems  resolved.  The  story  is  crystallized  in 
his  every  gesture.  It  is  as  easy  as  following  a  motion  pic- 
ture. Gesticulation  is  accurate  and  suggestive.  The  ca- 
dence of  his  voice  carries  a  definite  meaning  content, 
even  if  one  does  not  understand  a  word  of  his  language. 
He  has  accomplished  verisimilitude. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  work  of  this  young  actor  on 
the  Chinese  stage  will  be  extraordinarily  like  that  which 
we  have  observed  in  Europe.  The  theater  will  be  given 
over  to  the  representation  of  life,  since  an  actor  has  shown 
that  no  convention  nor  group  of  conventions  can  be  as 
accurate,  as  telling,  and  dramatic,  as  his  own  interpre- 
tation and  observation.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mei- 
Lan-fang  the  Chinese  stage  is  becoming  three-dimensional. 
In  his  expert  hands  the  tradition  of  centuries  has  been 
applied  to  his  own    contemporaries. 

If  Hauptmann  had  lived  in  China,  he  would  have 
written  plays  for  Mei-Lan-fang.  We  are  witnessing  the  re- 
volution of  an  art,  in  the  hands  of  its  greatest  exponent 
among  the  Chinese. 
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Helping 

To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

THE  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
acreage  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  is  adequate  banking 
facilities.  A  bank  that  is  big  enough  to  meet  any  sound 
credit  requirement — extensive  enough  in  its  scope  of 
operations  to  take  proper  care  of  its  clients*  transactions 
in  any  part  of  the  world — sufficiently  informed  to  supply 
accurate  information  on  world  trade  conditions  and 
opportunities  and  credit — 

A  bank,  moreover,  whose  service  includes  complete 
savings,  investment  and  trust  facilities  for  conserving 
wealth  created  by  commercial  activity — 

Such  a  banking  connection  is  afforded  by  the  Manila 
and  Cebu  branches  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 


Head  Office 

Nezv 


55  Wall  Street 
York 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

MANILA  —  CEBU 

(Formerly  International  Banking  Corporation) 

Branches  in  24  countries  outside  of  the  United  States 
Correspondents  everywhere 


Kalatong 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

Maslang  turned  from  the  threshers,  and  looked  at  him. 

"You  think  of  Chalwason?  It  is  in  my  mind  that  you 
do  not  like  him  well.,, 

Kalatong  puffed  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  in  the  air. 

"Yes.  His  grandfather  and  mine  quarrelled.  It  was 
about  a  rice  field.  They  wrestled  on  the  boundaries.  My 
grandfather  won.     But  our  families  do  not  forget." 

"And  you  defeated  him  in  the  stone-battle.  He  did  not 
like  that.     Do  not  go  now  to  the  ulug  of  Aparas!" 

Kalatong  boasted.  "I  took  my  first  head.  He  took 
none."  Then  his  dark  eyes  flashed.  "But  before  the  battle 
he  spoke  to  me  about  my  grandfather.  It  was  an  insult. 
I  shall  punish  him." 

Maslang  was  grave  again. 

"Your  father  wishes  peace  between  the  families.  He 
will  be  angry  if  you  make  trouble." 

Thus  as  Kalatong  went  to  his  afong,  he  stared  at  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  river  below  him,  his  mind  in  turmoil 
like  the  turbulent  stream.  His  pride  exulted  in  the  thought 
of  how  he  had  already  surpassed  Chalwason.  But  the 
sturdy,  squat  youth  was  going  to  marry  this  girl  whom 
he  desired.  His  pride  rebelled  fiercely  at  the  thought. 
He  had  never  troubled  overmuch  about  going  to  the  ulugs, 
the  little  huts  where  the  unmarried  girls  slept  with  their 
sleeping  partners  until  they  married  one  of  them.  He 
had  not  even  learned  to  play  well  on  the  abafui.  But  now 
he  desired  this  Aparas  for  comforter.  She  was  different 
from  the  other  girls.  Perhaps  they  only  called  her  bad 
because  she  was  bolder  than  the  others,  like  himself.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  she  was  not  going  to  marry  Chalwason. 
It  might  be  only  jesting.  He  would  see  her  and  discover 
the  truth. 

But  Kalatong  did  not  see  Aparas  again,  though  he 
went  to  the  dancing  place  of  her  ato.  He  wondered  if 
she  were  avoiding  him.  The  thought  dashed  his  spirits 
so  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  dances  and  feasts  as  much 
as  he  had  expected. 

For  four  days  the  Head-Feast  was  celebrated.  They 
buried  the  heads  beneath  the  Council  House  court.  The 
mourners  prayed  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and  buried 
their  bodies  on  the  hillside.  The  gongs  sent  forth  their 
summons  to  the  dancers. 

Then  once  more  began  the  morning  procession  to  the 
fields  and  forest.  Kalatong  left  the  afong  early  with  his 
axe  on  his  shoulder,  for  his  left  arm  was  now  much  better 
by  virtue  of  his  mother's  lalaya  poultices.  But  this  time 
he  took  a  new  path.  Just  before  he  came  to  where  it  cross- 
ed one  leading  from  ato  Butak,  he  loitered  to  fill  his  pipe. 

He  looked  over  the  valley,  and  even  his  restless  spirit 
felt  calmed  by  the  benison  of  beauty  before  him.  In  the 
distance  the  mountains  undulated  on  to  still  more  dis- 
tant peaks,  waving  lines  of  blue  and  indigo  against  the 
sapphire  sky.  Before  him  the  rice  terraces  climbed  the 
steep  mountain  sides,  grey-walled,  gigantic  ribbons  of 
green  and  ripening  gold.  Below  were  the  dark  cogon- 
thatched  roofs  of  the  huts  and  sleeping-houses.  And  through 
the  mountain  valley  wound  the  river,  olive-green  in  pools, 
foaming  white  over  the  boulders,  murmuring  night  and 
day. 
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As  he  looked  at  the  river  his  heart  beat  faster,  for  a 
girl  was  crossing  it  farther  up  and  coming  along  the  path 
from  ato  Butak.  The  new  rhythm  pounded  inside  Kala- 
tong  as  he  gazed  at  the  slim  figure  of  Aparas. 

Against  the  coiled  mass  of  black  hair  a  string  of  lozeng- 
ed  beads  gleamed  white.  Behind  her  head  the  woven  camote- 
basket  reared  up,  a  smoke -blackened  diadem  kept  in  place 
by  a  band  around  the  forehead.  Up  the  narrow  path, 
framed  against  the  green-golden  ribbons  of  the  rice,  walk- 
ed Aparas  in  a  revelation  of  vigor  and  grace.  A  half -ex- 
posed leg  showed  bronze  as  the  narrow  bark-skirt  moved 
at  each  step.  The  lithe  hips  moved  too,  the  full  rounded 
breasts  with  the  firm-pointed  nipples  delicately  trembled. 

He  had  dreamed  of  her  as  a  blanket-enfolded  figure  of 
mystery,  a  dark  sinuous  beauty  of  dancing  limbs  in  a  flicker- 
ing firelight.  Now  in  the  clear  fresh  morning  she  was  a 
creature  different,  yet  still  disturbing.  She  was  beauti- 
ful, yes,  but  not  as  he  had  dreamed  of  her.  His  imagination 
had  pictured  her  as  even  more  beautiful.  Or  was  it  the 
spell  of  desire?  The  basi  perhaps?  He  had  been  very  drunk 
that  night  of  the  dance.  Now  he  was  vaguely  disappoint- 
ed. 

She  reached  the  crossing  of  the  paths,  and  paused  to 
return  his  gaze.  The  eyes  were  still  those  of  the  midnight 
dancer,  wild,  wilful,  wanton,  eyes  desirable,  eyes  desiring. 
The  rhythm,  which  had  slowed  down,  quickened  again 
in  his  blood.  Instinctively  he  took  a  step  forward  as  if 
to  take  her. 

She  smiled  as  their  eyes  met.  Her  glance  took  in  apprais- 
ingly  the  tall  figure,  the  masterful  face,  the  proud  bear- 
ing. It  rested  a  moment  on  the  blue  lines  of  the  Chaklag, 
fresh  from  the  tattooer's  needle. 

"Where   do  you   go?" 

His  greeting  was  the  simple  one  of  custom,  that  of  a 
people  who  use  no  needless  salutations.  The  question  was 
superfluous,  for  the  basket  was  on    her  head. 

"I  go  to  dig  camotes."  Her  voice  came  low  and  slurring. 

"Where  do  you  go?" 

"I  go  to  cut  wood." 

Another  glance.  His  eyes  were  urgent,  eloquent.  Hers 
were  baffling,  mischievous,  teasing.  He  felt  uncertain, 
troubled  at  their  easy  mockery.  In  the  silence  the  roaring 
of  the  river  filled  the  mountain  valley,  loud  and  insistent. 

Abruptly  she  turned  and  climbed  the  stone  steps  jutting 
out  from  the  terrace    wall.    For  an  instant   he    saw   her 
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SPALDING 

The  Foremost 
Name  In  Sports 

The  history  of  sports  is  incom- 
plete without  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  SPALDING,  who  have 
been  so  closely  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  popular  games 
of  today,  dating  back  to  the  early 
Ws. 

SPALDING  Sports  Equipment  is 
better  today  than  ever  before,  and 
holds  the  lead  now  as  in  the  past. 
It  is  our  pleasure  to  represent 
SPALDING  in  the  Philippines 
and  have  a  complete  line  of 
SPALDING  Equipment  for  every 
game.  Provincial  sub-agents  will 
quickly  supply  provincial  purchas- 
ers. Ask  for  SPALDING  and 
add  more  pleasure  and  speed  to 
your  game. 
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Manacsa  Stores,  Inc Canlubang,  Laguna 

Martinez,  Villarin  &  Co.,  Inc Dumaguete,  Or.  Negros 

Moolchand  Nembhraj Mi* amis,  Occ.  Misamis 

Paris-Zamboanga Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Pedro  S.  Carriedo Davao,  Davao 

Utoomall  Naroomall. . .  r Davao,  Davao 

Victor  Patos  &  Co Tagbilaran,  Bohol 

Villanueva  Sporting  Goods Dagupan,  Pangasinan 

Wadhumal  Ramchand Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 
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BRIAS  ROXAS, 
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silhouetted  sharply  against  the  clear  sky,  the  black 
basket  etched  against  the  blue.  He  strode  along  the  river 
path. 

Her  eyes  troubled  him  still  as  he  swung  the  axe  and  sent 
the  splinters  flying  in  the  forest.  Bending  over  on  the 
steep  mountain  side,  digging  with  the  camote  pick,  she 
smiled.  This  youth  would  soon  be  playing  the  abafui  to 
her.  Would  she  slide  back  the  little  wooden  door  of  the  ulug 
for  him  to  enter?  There  was  Chalwason,  eager,  turbulent, 
a  jealous  lover.  Would  this  tall  youth  fight  for  her?  Her 
vanity  was  flattered  at  the  thought. 

The  next  day  Kalatong  took  again  the  new  trail.  But 
when  he  was  almost  at  the  crossing  of  the  paths,  he  stopped 
suddenly  and  grasped  his  spear.  The  bushes  rustled  at 
the  side.  A  small  brown  snake  wriggled  across  the  path. 
Kalatong  drew  a  quick  breath  at  the  warning.  He  turned 
back  immediately  and  went  to  the  forest  by  the  usual 
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FOR  SALE— 

a  new  pair  of  eyes ! 

The  only  tonic  that  most  people  need  is  a  new  point  of 
view.  They  don't  need  a  new  universe  but  just  a  new 
pair  of  eyes  to  see  the  old  universe  with.  That  is 
specially  true  with  women— and  particularly  the  women 
of  our  far-away  provinces  and  municipalities  where  the 
same  old  ways  and  the  same  old   conditions  prevail. 

Does  the  world  look  dull  and  uninteresting  to  you 
nowadays?  It  does  to  many  of  our  people.  But  try 
looking  at  it  through  a  new  pair  of  eyes.  Read  the 
Philippines  Herald  with  its  new  MID-WEEK  MAGAZINE, 
largely  devoted  to  women's  interests,  which  comes  out 
every  Wednesday  beginning  July  1.  Take  it  for  several 
weeks  and  you  will  find  the  needed  relief  to  the  seem- 
ingly endless  monotony  of  your  surroundings. 

For  the  newspaper  you  read  is  the  eyes  through  which 
you  look  at  the  world.  If  the  paper  you  read  is  stodgy 
and  unimaginative,  then  the  world  seems  stodgy  and  un- 
imaginative, too. 

Some  people  are  the  same  way.  You  know  the  kind- 
intelligent,  honest,  painstaking,  but  in  their  hands  a 
story  becomes  merely  a  dull  recital  of  facts.  Somehow, 
in  the  telling,  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it. 

Here  at  the  Herald  we  have  to  be  pretty  fussy  about  facts, 
for  our  facts  have  to  be  right.  But  we  believe  that  a  fact 
that  is  dull  means  merely  that  a  dull  mind  reported  it. 

Try  reading  the  Herald  for  several  weeks— get  the  com- 
bined rate  of  f*7  a  year  for  both  the  Wednesday  issue 
with  its  new  MID-WEEK  MAGAZINE,  and  the  Saturday 
issue  with  its  equally  instructive  and  interesting  features 
—and  see  if  your  attitude  toward  life  isn't  quite  notice- 
ably different— and  better!— than  it  has  been  during  the 
last  several  months  and  years. 
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trail.  The  omen  of  impending  evil  lay  heavy  on  him  all 
day.  Was  the  snake  an  anito  telling  that  he  should  not 
seek  Aparas? 

But  pride  and  desire  of  youth  were  stronger  than 
fear.  The  next  morning  he  again  took  the  new  path  and 
loitered  till  Aparas  appeared.  With  her  was  a  companion, 
and  although  he  was  not  pleased  to  see  this,  he  was  glad 
to  recognize  her  as  Munong,  a  friend  of  Maslang's.  She 
would  help  him. 

Aparas  was  piqued  by  the  failure  of  Kalatong  to  meet 
her  the  morning  before.  When  she  saw  the  waiting  figure, 
she  determined  to  walk  on  without  stopping. 

But  Kalatong  met  the  girls  and  opened  a  conversation. 

"Where   do   you   go?" 

She  paused  but  found  herself  giving  the  reply. 

Then,  according  to  custom,  it  was  to  Munong  that 
Kalatong   addressed   himself. 

"The  harvest  will  soon  be  here." 

Munong  answered  gravely.  "Yes.  The  fruit-heads 
ripen  quickly." 

"I  heard  the  gangsa.  What  is  the  feast?" 

"It  is  a  cafiao  given  by  Somlit  of  ato  Fikao.  There  will 
be  dancing  to-night."  Munong  smiled  as  she  took  the  hint 
in  his  question.  "You  play  the  gangsa  well.  If  you  play 
to-night   we    shall   dance." 

"I   shall  play." 

Kalatong  looked  inquiringly  at  Aparas,  who  had  re- 
mained silent.  Now  she  gave  him  one  swift  look  of 
acquiescence,  and  he  took  the  trail  confident  and  happy. 

The  tryst  was  made. 

(To    be    continued) 
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The  Spanish  Students 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

The  Spaniard  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  tool*  out  a 
silver  coin. 

"Toma  un  real  (Take  a  dime),"  he  said,  handing 
Marcos   the   coin. 

Marcos  saw  the  dime  (sikapat  in  Visaya)  and  hesitated 
to  take  it,  for  he  expected  to    get  more  for  his  poultry. 

The  guardsman,  suspecting  that  he  had  been  misunder- 
stood, asked  again: 

"Cuanto  vale  todo  eso?"  pointing  at  all  the  large 
baskets. 

"Todo  por  un  real,  Senor,3'  replied  Marcos  with- 
out flinching. 

"Muy  bien,  toma  el  real  (Very  well,  take  your  dime)/' 
he  said,  handing  Marcos  the  dime. 

"Todo  por  un  real,  Senor,"  said  Marcos,  refusing 
to  take  the  dime. 

"Que  pasa,  hombre  (What  is  the  matter,  man)? 
Estas  tu  loco  (Are  you  crazy)?"  asked  the  Spaniard 
in  surprise. 

Marcos  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  and  so  kept  silent. 

"Toma  el  real,  buen  hombre  (Take  your  dime, 
good  man)/'  said  the  soldier,  throwing  the  dime  to 
Marcos.    And  seeing  a  carromata  pass  by,  he  called  out: 

"Hey!  cochero,  ven  a  recover  estas  aves  y  hazme 
el  favor  de  llevarlas  a  casa  (Hey!  coachman,  come 
and  get  these  fowls  and  take  them  home  for  me)." 
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The  cochero  did  as  he  was  bidden. 

Marcos  saw  that  he  was  being  forced  to  part  with  his 
poultry  for  almost  nothing  and  tried  to  prevent  it  by 
boarding  the  carromata.  This  enraged  the  Spaniard  and 
made  him  forget  himself. 

He  took  his  club  and  began  beating  Marcos. 

Mateo  had  seen  all  that  was  passing  but  was  power- 
less to  do  anything  to  save  his  friend.  But  an  idea  occur  - 
ed  to  him.  He  remembered  his  Spanish  "Dale  mas  pa- 
los, Senor"  and  thought  it  might  help  Marcos  in  some 
way.  It  might  be  a  plea  for  mercy  because  he  heard  it 
from  a  woman  who  was  present  at  the  time  another 
Spaniard  was    beating    his    servant. 

"Dale  mas  palos,  Senor,"  quoted  Mateo,  not  suspect- 
ing the  fatal  meaning  of  the  words. 

"Quiere  mas  palos,  eh  (So  he  wants  some  more  beat- 
ings, eh)?  Los  tendra  muy  duros  y  fuertes  enseguida 
(He  shall  have  them,  hard  and  strong,  at  once).*'  said 
the  Spaniard,  and  pulling  up  the  sleeves  of  his  uniform 
coat  and  closing  his  eyes,  he  resumed  his  merciless  beat- 
ing of  Marcos.  The  shrieks  and  the  thuds  of  the  club 
falling  on  the  back  of  poor  Marcos,  blended.  Marcos 
tried  to  evade  the  blows  by  seeking  shelter  behind  the 
cochero,  but  the  latter  pushed  him  out  of  the  carromata. 
Marcos  fell  on  his  knees  and  crossed  his  arms,  imploring 
the  mercy  of  the  Spaniard  with  tears  and  groans.  The 
guardsman  had  had  enough  of  this  unpleasant  job  and 
was  ready  to  quit  when  Mateo,  out  of  pity,  motioned  to 
Marcos  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  Spaniard.  Marcos 
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got  up,  as  if  to  get  away,  but  the  Spaniard  halted  him. 

"Donde  vas  (Where  are  you  going)?"  he    demanded. 

"Dale  mas  palos,  Senor,"  quoted  Mateo  again, 
meaning  it  to  be  an  appal  to  the  Spaniard  to  let  Marcos 
go. 

"Quiere  mas  palos,  eh  (So  he  wants  some  more  beating, 
eh)?  No  esta  aun  contento  (  hasn't  he  had  enough)?" 
inquired  the  Spaniard  of  Mateo. 

"Dale  mas  palos,  Senor/'  Mateo  urged  his  plea, 
thinking  the   Spaniard  was  moved  by  it. 

"Estos  me  est  an  haciendo  perder  la  paciencia 
(These  people  are  trying  to  make  me  lose  my  patience)," 
he  murmured. 

Mateo  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  anger 
of  the  Spaniard  with  his  Spanish  and  decided  to  try  it 
the  last  time,  hoping  he  would  let  Marcos  go  in  peace  with 
his  last  appeal. 
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"Dale   mas  palos,    Senor,"    he   said   again. 

"Hombre,  por  Dios,  deja  de  provocarme  (For  God's 
sake,  man,  do  not  provoke  me  further)  V '  cried  the  Spaniard 
boarding  the  carromata. 

When  Mateo  saw  this,  he  was  overjoyed  and  followed 
the  carromata  in  an  effort  to  thank  the  Spaniard,  but  as 
he  did  not  know  how  to  express  his  gratitude  in  Spanish, 
he  repeated  his  prized  phrase,  "Dale  mas  palos,  Senor/' 

The  Spaniard,  his  temper  now  thoroughly  up,  jumped 
out  of  the  carromata  and  resumed  his  job  of  beating  Mar- 
cos, now  determined  to  do  away  with  him. 

"Dale  mas  palos,  Senor,"  pleaded  Mateo  in  despair- 

"Si,  los  tendra  muy  duros  y  fuertes  (Yes,  he  is  get- 
ting them,  hard  and  strong)/'  grunted  the  Spaniard. 

"Aroy!  Singyor,  mamatay  na  ako  (Have  pity,  Sir! 
I  am  about  dead  now),"    cried  Marcos  in  Visayan. 

"Que,  est  as  harto  (So  you  are  now  satisfied)?"  asked 
the  guardsman. 

"Todo  un  Senor  real,"  said  a  voice  behind  them. 

It  was  Felix  who  had  just  returned  from  his  mission 
made  wiser  by  an  acquisition  in  the  form  of  a  Spanish 
sentence  "Bast a  ya,  Sen* or"  picked  up  in  the  same 
place  where  Mateo  had  picked  up  his  Spanish  "Dale  mas 
palos,  Senor."  But  he  wanted  to  keep  this  most  prized 
treasure,  his  newly  acquired  learning,  in  reserve.  He  was 
trying  to  economize  with  his  Spanish,  and  should  not  be 
blamed  for  not  caling  out  "Basta  ya,  Senor"  to  the 
Spaniard  to  save  Marcos. 

Though  the  soldier  was  half  blinded  by  passion  and 
half  deafened  by  anger,  he  yet  caught  the  word  "real,"  and 
thinking  he   was   being  addressed  like  a  members  of  the 
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royal  family  as  "Su  alteza  rea/"(Your  royal  highness), 
his  vanity  was  touched.  He  was  only  a  member  of  the 
guardia  civil  and  it  meant  something  to  him  to  be  address- 
ed like  a  prince  so  he  turned  and  asked  the  stranger: 

"En  que  puedo  servirle,  Serior  (And  how  can  I  serve 
you,  Sir)?" 

"Basta  ya,  Serior  (Have  done,  Sir),"  Felix  answered 
pointing  to  Marcos. 

"Esta  harto  (Has  he  had  enough)?"  asked  the  Spaniard. 

"Tbcfo  rea//'mumbled  Felix. 

"Que  dices,  hombre  (What  are  you  saying,  man)?" 

"Todo  un  Senor  real,"  mumbled  Felix  again,  with 
visible  uneasiness. 

"Que  quieres  decir,  hombre  (What  are  you  trying 
to   say,   man)?"    demanded   the   Spaniard. 

Felix  was  cornered,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  decided 
to  play  the  last  card  and  so  mumbled  again,  "Todo  por 
un    real,    Senor/' 

"Santo  Job!  He  tenido  que  haberlo  con  locos  sin 
saberlo.  Dios  me  lo  perdone  (By  Jove,  I  had  to  deal 
with  downs  without  knowing  it.  May  God  forgive  me)!" 
he  cried,  and  quit  the  place,  not,  however,  in  his  anguish 
forgetting  the  chickens. 


l\JT?Jf  f\  a  germicidal  soap, 
iyi  I-jISl  \J y  kills  skin  infections. 
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Davis  products  sold  throughout  the 
Philippines.     TRY  IT  TODAY, 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  Hester 
Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 

While  the  month  of  June  registered  great- 
er firmness  and  some  small  increases  in  pri- 
ces for  export  crops,  due  to  renewed  purcha- 
ses from  America  and  Europe  which,  in  turn, 
was  attributed  to  greater  world-confidence 
based  on  the  Moratorium  Plan,  Philippine 
business  conditions  were  not  materially  bet- 
tered. Both  the  value  and  volume  of  Phil- 
ippine foreign  trade  continued  downward 
and  Government  revenues  were  below  ex- 
pected levels.  Merchandise  turnover  was 
slow — foodstuffs,  automotive,  and  machinery 
lines  were  weak.  Retail  business  in  textiles  ' 
was  reported  to  show  a  very  slight  improve- 
ment in  spite  of  the  decline  in  piece  goods 
importation. 

The  financial  situation  was  unchanged. 
Banking  was  on  a  firm  basis  although  there 
were  rumors  of  capital  withdrawals. 

The  number  of  unemployed  continued  to 
increase  and  conditions  in  the  Visayas  were 
reported  particularly  unsatisfactory.  Several 
minor  strikes  of  short  duration  occurred  in 
Manila. 

Construction  in  Manila  improved,  the 
City  Engineer  reporting  June  permits  at 
1*1,124,000  compared  to  1*725,000  for  the 
same  month  last  year. 

Inland  freight  held  up  fairly  well  and  the 
average  daily  tonnage  of  the  Manila  Rail- 
road for  the  month  of  June  was  2,300  tons 
compared  to  2,000  for  June,  1930. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Customs  returns  for  the  month  of  May 
showed  a  decline  of  more  than  40  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  all  imports  and  25  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  exports.  Imports  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  declined  60  per  cent  while  exports 
dropped  by  25  per  cent.  Imports  from  Japan 
fell  33  per  cent  and  exports  decreased  by 
20  per  cent. 

FINANCE 

Tax  collections  throughout  the  archipe- 
lago continued  below  normal  with  25  per 
cent  of  Manila  land  taxes  reported  delin- 
quent. The  total  revenue  for  the  province 
of  Cebu  for  the  first  six  months  was  given 
at  40  per  cent  below  the  same  period  last 
year.  Internal  revenue  collections  in  the  city 
of  Manila  for  June  registered  a  20  per  cent 
drop  over  June  last  year.  Total  collections 
were  nearly  5^10,000,000  below  budget  es- 
timates. 

The  Insular  Auditors  statement  showed 
continued  decreases  in  total  circulation  and 
debits  to  individual  accounts,  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  withdrawals  of  time  and  de- 
mand deposits.  Bank  investments  were  re- 
latively heavy  but  slightly  under  May.  Loans, 
discounts,  and  overdrafts  decreased  while 
net  resources  showed  some  improvement. 
The  Insular  Auditor's  statement  of  June  27, 
1931,  together  with  comparisons  as  of  June 
28,  1930,  shows  the  following  in  millions  of 

pesos: 

June  27,  June  28, 

1931  1930 

Bank  resources 236  246 

Loans,  discounts,  and  overdrafts. .        113  121 

Investments 41  25 

Deposits,  time  and  demand 116  126 

Average  daily  debits  to  individual 

accounts    for    four  weeks    end-  _  ^ 

ing 4.5  5.3 

Total  circulation 133  134 

LEGISLATIVE 
The  Ninth  Philippine  Legislature  con- 
vened July  16.  The  Governor- General,  in 
his  message,  plead,  in  stronger  tone  than 
heretofore,  for  careful  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic policies  calculated  to  place  the  Phil- 
ippines on  a  stronger  foundation  sounder  than 
that  now  existing.  He  directed  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Government 
budget  in  balance;  increasing  the  Govern- 
ment income  not  by  raising  tax  rates  but 
by  stimulating  the  growth  of  fixed  wealth 
upon  which  present  rates  may  be  levied; 
maintaining  the  present  labor  wage  scale;  re- 
pealing antiquated  laws  and  enacting  new  ones 
to  make  possible  necessary  mergers  of  cor- 
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porations  and  mining  companies;  relieving 
in  some  directions  the  stringency  of  land  and 
pasture-land  area  limitations;  consistently 
programming  public  works  over  a  period  of 
five  or  more  yeaf$;  opening  of  Mindanao 
and  other  regions  throtigh  road  building  and 
efficient  titling  in  order  to  broaden  the  base 
of  national  wealth  and  to  avoid  social  com- 
plications which  would  otherwise  impend; 
diversification  of  crops  on  the  basis  of  care- 
ful research  to  avoid  unmarketable  surplus- 
ses;  and  unification  of  the  communications 
system. 

The  Governor's  message  constitutes  the 
most  serious  digest  of  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
that  has  yet  been  presented.  His  recommen- 
dations were  strongly  based  and  chart  a  course 
of  action  which,  if  taken,  will  be  of  incalcul- 
able benefit  for  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos 
of  the  future. 

RICE 

Palay  prices  at  shipping  points  were  low 
and  ranged  from  Pi. 85  to  Pi. 90  for  ordinary 
grades.  Saigon  No.  2  rice,  duty  paid,  and  de- 
livered at  Manila  was  offered  at  prices  un- 
comfortably near  that  of  locally  produced 
rice.  The  rice  market  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Hill  the  weakest  in  nearly  a  century.  Rice 
receipts  in  Manila  for  June  amounted  to 
255,000  sacks  as  compared  with  257,000  for 
the  previous  month. 

MANILA  HEMP 

The  Manila  hemp  market,  after  the  early 
June  improvement,  declined  radically  dur- 
ing the  third  week  but  recovered  at  the  end 
of  the  month  and  early  July  with  closing 
prices  at  practically  the  same  level  as  at  the 
opening.  The  market  was  generally  quiet 
but  firmer  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  improvement  was  attributed  to  the  Mora- 
torium Plan  resulting  in  some  encourage- 
ment from  European  purchasers.  Less  interest 
was  evidenced  in  offerings  for  US  grades. 
Closing  prices  (June  27)  were:  E,  Pi 8. 00; 
F,  P13.75;  I,  P10.75;  Jl,  P9.00;  J2,  P7.25; 
K,  P6.75;andLl,  P5.75. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

The  Philippine  copra  market  during  June 
was  comparatively  quiet,  opening  with  fair 
trading  for  forward  positions  at  record  low 
prices  and  developing  with  a  steadier  tone 
at  the  middle  of  the  month  at  slightly  high- 
er prices.  Receipts,  while  considerably  lower 
than  June  last  year,  were  better  than  in  the 
preceding  month.  Stocks  of  copra  on  hand 
were  25  per  cent  under  May  and  the  lowest 
since  June,  1930.  Oil  mills  showed  less  than 
normal  interest  in  buying  until  near  the  close 
of  the  month  when  activity  was  stimulated 
by  general  market  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Moratorium  Plan.  Business 
in  copra  cake  and  meal  was  negligible  re- 
sulting in  the  highest  stocks  on  hand  since 
October  last  year. 

Schnurmacher's  high  and  low  prices  follow: 

June  June 

1931  1930 

Copra  resecada,  buyer's  warehouse, 
Manila,  per  picul: 

High T5.25       T9.  25 

Low 4.75         8.625 

Coconut  oil  in  drums,  Manila,  per 
kilo: 

High P0.19       TO. 28 

Low 175  .27 

Copra  cake,  f.o.b.  steamer,  Manila, 
per  metric  ton: 

High F34. 50     P43.  50 

Low 33.50       34.50 

SUGAR 

The  Philippine  sugar  market,  following 
the  upward  trend  in  foreign  markets,  was 
active  and  strong.  Prices,  ex  godown,  ranged 
from  P7.625  to  P8.60  and  some  deals  were 
closed  at  higher  prices.  The  drought  reported 
in  May  was  broken  and  present  weather  con- 
ditions are  reported  as  favorable  to  tlje  new 
crop.  Exports  from  November  1  to  date  to- 
taled 686,033  metric  tons  of  which  658,174 
were  centrifugal  arid  27,859  tons,  refined. 
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TOBACCO 

The  local  tobacco  market  showed  .  very- 
little  activity  during  June.  Due  to  de- 
pleted stocks,  prices  were  maintained  at  satis- 
factory levels.  The  purchase  of  the  1931  crop 
of  La  Union  and  Pangasinan  provinces  will 
probably  be  completed  in  July.  Buying  of 
Cagayan  and  Isabela  leaf  is  not  expected 
to  commence  until  August  or  September 
although  a  few  small  orders  were  satisfied 
during  the  month. 

Cigar  exports  showed  a  slight  increase 
due  to  shipping  certain  low  priced  grades 
and  total  exports  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  month  numbered  approximately 
14,120,000  compared  to  12,600,000  in  May. 

News  Of  The  World 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

June  18. — Brigadier-General  Francis  Le 
Jau  Parker,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Senators  Harry  B.  Hawes  and 
Key  Pittman  arrive  on  an  unofficial  visit  to 
the  Philippines. 

June  20. — The  Governor-General  issues 
a  proclamation  making  the  air  traffic  regu- 
lations of  the  United  States  effective  in  the 
Philippines  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  special  aviation  committee. 

June  23. — Major-General  Paul  B.  Malone, 
Commanding  General  of  the  Philippine 
Department,  U.  S.  Army,  leaves  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Judge  Simplicio  del  Rosario  of  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  of  Manila  resigns  after 
many  years  of  service. 

Senator  Hawes  states  that  he  is  here  to 
find  out  whether  the  Filipinos  are  "really, 
earnestly,  and  actively  interested  in  Philip- 
pine Independence",  and  that  he  is  sure 
that  if  the  Filipino  people  will  let  the  people 
of  the  United  States  know  that  they  want 
independence  they  will  be  given  independence. 

June  26. — The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  orders  the 
closing  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  at  the  end 
of  the  present  semester  because  of  the  de- 
creased enrolment,  over- supply  of  dental 
graduates,  the  existence  of  several  private 
dental  schools,  the  necessity  for  reducing 
expenses,  and  the  present  disorganization 
of  the  school  due  to  faculty  controversy. 
The  school  was  opened  in  1915. 

July  1. — Dionisio  Jakosalem,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Cebu  and  later  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Communications,  dies  in  Cebu, 
aged  53. 

Sultan  Jumalul  Kiram  of  Sulu  on  a  visit 


to  Manila  is  quoted  as  saying:  "In  my  opi- 
nion, the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
nobody  else  should  decide  whether  we  should 
be  granted  independence  or  not.  They  are 
more  qualified  to  decide  whether  we  are 
prepared  for  complete  self-rule  than  we  are 
ourselves." 

July  2. — Senator-elect  Ruperto  Montinola, 
prominent  Visayan  Democrata  leader,  states 
upon  his  arrival  in  Manila  that  he  favors 
independence  "the  sooner  the  better,  with 
possibly  a  ten-year  readjustment  period", 
and  criticizes  Nationalista  leaders  for  their 
"weak-kneed   campaign"    for   independence. 

July  3. — A  special  investigating  committee 
finds  Collector  of  Customs  Vicente  Aldanese 
guilty  of  two  of  the  five  charges  filed  against 
him  by  Dalmacio  Canda,  formerly  of  the  ap- 
praisers division,  and  by  Major  Silvino 
Gallardo,  P.  C,  relieved  Chief  of  the  Cus- 
toms Secret  Service,  and  recommends  that 
he  be  reprimanded.  His  appointment  of 
Jose  Alindogan  and  his  keeping  him  in  the 
service  despite  his  "unlawful  activities" 
is  severely  censured. 

July  7. — Judge  Carlos  A.  Imperial  of  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  of  Manila  takes  the 
oath  as  temporary  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  absence  of  Justice  Charles  A. 
Johns,  thus  restoring  the  necessary  court 
quorum. 

July  11. — Figures  are  released  showing 
that  the  Government  spent  1*388,107,257 
for  public  works  during  the  past  28  years, 
data  prior  to  1903  being  incomplete.  Road 
and  bridge  work  cost  ^168,822,158;  buildings 
P80,638,640;  port  works  P44,480,437;  water 
supply  1*20,350,382;  irrigation  projects  P22,- 
518,506;  miscellaneous  1*45,176,919.  Ac- 
complishments are  summed  up  as  follows 
up  to  the  end  of  1930:  roads  7,286  K.  first 
class,  3,765  K.  second  class,  2,353  third  class; 
8,156  bridges  and  culverts  of  which  5,001 
are  of  concrete  and  164  of  steel;  4,526  public 
buildings,  including  3,012  schools,  503  mar- 
kets and  tiendas;  46  port  works  improve- 
ments, including  10  major  ports  and  22 
subports;  202  lighthouses,  151  buoys,  and  63 
beacons;  64  wireless  stations;  18  irrigation 
systems  serving  88,196  H.  of  land;  40  river 
control  projects;  233  water  work  systems 
serving  a  population  of  705,057  people,  not 
including  Manila;  2,210  artesian  wells  serv- 
ing 3,000,000  people;  4  sewer  systems  serving 
67,000  people. 

Constabulary  investigations  show  that  the 
"Tangulan  Bayan",  a  secret  society  headed 
by  Patricio  Dionisio,  has  headquarters  in 
Manila  and  is  dedicated  to  a  revolt  against 
the  present  regime.     It  is  believed    to  have 


several  thousand  members  in  the ^  province* 
about  Manila.  1 

*"  In  his  annual  report  for  1930  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  War,  released  today,  Governor-', 
General  Davis  emphasizes  the  economic 
situation  of  the  Philippines  stating  that  "the 
one  thing  which  saved  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  a  major  economic  disaster  was  the  free 
access  to  the  enormous  American  market.  .  . 
We  could  not  have  sold  our  sugar  and  many 
other  crops  in  any  other  market  under  the 
fierce  competitive  conditions  and  low  prices 
now  prevailing.  .  .  The  financial,  political, 
and  social  effects* which  would  have  followed 
the  loss  of  this  market  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances can  hardly  be  estimated.  .  . 
That  this  free  trade  is  not  without  benefit 
to  the  United  States  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  total  imports 
furnished  by  the  United  States  has  steadily 
increased  over  the  last  ten  years.  Cotton 
goods,  automotive  supplies,  machinery,  par- 
ticularly electric  machinery,  canned  meat, 
and  wheat  flour  have  been  purchased  in  in- 
creasingly large  quantities.  .  .The  Philip- 
pine Islands  constituted  the  largest  market 
on  the  absolute  basis  of  dollar  value  for 
American  cotton  piece  goods  and  canned 
milk,  and  among  the  largest  for  wheat  flour, 
tinned  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  a  number 
of  other  articles.  .  .  The  inter-relations  in  the 
twenty  years  of  free  trade  have  become  so 
strong  and  so  profitable  to  both  the  local  pro- 
ducer and  the  American  exporter  that  any 
essential  modification  of  free  trade  would 
prove  an  economic  and  social  disaster  to  the 
Philippines  and  a  sensible  loss  to  the  United 
States."  The  Governor- General  states  that 
the  Secretaries  conducted  the  affairs  of  their 
departments  with  "ability,  intelligence,  and 
courage",  that  legislation  was  "highly  con- 
structive and  indicated  a  high  degree  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  representative 
leaders  of  the  Legislature",  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  "displayed  a  very 
commendable  desire  to  work  in  harmony  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  government",  that 
"all  judicial  appointments  were  confirmed 
in  the  Senate,  as  were  practically  all  ap- 
pointments to  minor  offices",  and  that  he 
had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  desire 
of  the  Filipino  people  "to  maintain  the  ut- 
most harmony  in  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  with  their  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country". 

July  12. — The  independence  parade  to 
show  the  visiting  members  of  Congress, 
Senators  Hawes  and  Pittman  that  the  people 
want  independence  is  estimated  to  have 
numbered   around   25,000,   while  the  crowd 
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was  estimated  at  around  125,000.  The 
independence  resolution  read  before  the 
American  senators  stated  in  part:  "We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities of  an  independent  national  existence. 
However,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  freedom 
if  we  were  unwilling  to  face  these  problems 
and  obligations.  It  is  thus  that  we  covet 
the  opportunity  to  meet  them  fully  and 
without  fear,  so  that  by  the  exercise  of  self- 
denial  and  of  patriotism  we  may  assert  our 
right  to  be  free".  The  resolution  of  thanks 
to  Senator  Hawes  read  in  part  that  "relations 
between  people  may  be  mutually  beneficial 
without  the  political  domination  of  the  one 
by  the  other",  and  that  the  people  voice 
once  more  their  "intense  and  unalterable 
desire  to  enter  immediately  on  a  free  national 
existence."  The  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Senator  Pittman  referred  to  the  people's 
"fervent  and  unchangeable  desire  for  im- 
mediate political  emancipation". 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  21. — President  Hoover  announces 
that  he  has  proposed  to  the  leading  powers 
the  suspension  of  all  war  debt  and  repara- 
tion payments  for  one  year,  beginning  July  1 
(subject  to  confirmation  by  Congress),  to 
give  the  world  a  breathing  spell  during  the 
extreme  adverse  economic  situation.  The 
announcement  was  released  through  the 
Sunday  morning  papers  in  the  United  States 
after  the  closing  of  the  stockmarket,  but 
it  was  made  known  at  the  White  House 
Saturday  that  the  President  was  contem- 
plating a  plan  to  ease  the  financial  situation 
of  Germany  and  immediately  prices  on  the 
stockmarket  advanced  from  one  to  1 7  points 
and  a  similar  favorable  reaction  was  reported 
from  Europe.  Hoover  emphasizes  that  Amer- 
ica is  opposed  to  debt  cancellation  or  to 
American  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Europe.  The  plan  would  not  affect  the 
obligations  of  governments  to  private  parties. 

President  Hoover's  proposal  for  a  sus- 
pension of  war  debt  and  reparation  pay- 
ments is  received  favorably  by  all  the  powers 
concerned  except  France  which  unofficially 
indicates  that  there  would  be  objections  to 
the  suspension  of  the  unconditional  payments 
to  France  (as  they  are  termed  in  the  Young 
Plan),  although  a  willingness  was  expressed 
to  suspend  the  so-called  conditional  payments. 

June  23.—  The  French  Cabinet  has  been 
unable  so  far  to  decide  on  the  nature  of 
France's  reply  to  the  Hoover  proposal.  All 
other  powers  concerned  have  made  formal 
or  informal  favorable  responses.  According 
to  press  reports,  "Ogden  Mills,  Under-Se- 
cretary of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  handed  the 
French  commercial  attache"  figures  indicating 
that  if  France  refused  to  accept  the  Hoover 
formula  she  would  have  to  pay  her  debts 
to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  unless 
she  asked  for  a  separate  moratorium.  Of- 
ficials expressed  the  opinion  that  should  she 
do  this,  France's  credit  would  go  crashing." 

The  money  gold  stock  of  the  United  States 
is  now  reaching  $5,000,000,000,  the  greatest 
accumulation  of  gold  ever  held  by  any  one 
country. 

June  27.— The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  after  an  all-night  session  approves 
the  Cabinet's  acceptance  of  the  Hoover  mo- 
ratorium plan  minus  the  proposal  for 
waving  the  unconditional  reparation  pay- 
ments from  Germany. 

July  1. — The  United  States  informs 
France  that  it  could  not  accept  some  of 
France's  counter  proposals,  and  warns 
France  that  failure  of  the  Hoover  morato- 
rium plan  would  result  in  Germany's  de- 
claring a  reparations  moratorium  under  the 
Young  Plan. 

July  2.—  Wiley  Post  and  Frank  Gatty 
complete  an  around-the-world  flight  in  8 
days,  15  hours,  and  51  minutes.  The  actual 
flying  time  for  the  16,000  miles  was  4  days, 
10  hours,  8  minutes.  They  left  New  York 
at  4:55  A.  M.,  June  23,  and  stopped  at  Har- 
bor Grace,  Liverpool,  Hanover,  Berlin, 
Moscow,   Novosiberks,  Irkutsk,   Blagovest- 


chensk,  Habarousk,  Nome,  Fairbanks,  Ed- 
monton, and  Cleveland,  coming  back  to 
Roosevelt  Field  on  July  1,  7:47  P.  M.  The 
previous  record  of  20  days,  4  hours,  was  held 
by  the  Graf  Zeppelin. 

July  4. — Max  Schmelling  of  Germany, 
heavy  weight  boxing  champion  of  the  world, 
defeats  Young  Stribling  of  Georgia  in  the 
Cleveland  municipal  stadium,  giving  him 
a  severe  beating.  The  referee  stopped  the 
fight  in  the  fifteenth  round. 

July  6. — President  Hoover  makes  the 
statement:  "I  am  glad  to  announce  that 
the  American  proposal  for  a  one-year  post- 
ponement of  all  intergovernmental  debts 
and  reparations  payments  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  principle  by  all  important  creditor 
governments.  The  terms  of  acceptance  by 
the  French  government  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  other  interested  powers  for 
whom  the  American  government  naturally 
can  not  speak."  Although  the  American  part 
of  the  plan  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress,  the  President  states  that  he  had 
received  individual  assurances  of  support 
from  a  very  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  that  he 
considered  the  moratorium  already  "in  effect 
as  of  July  1".  He  states:  "The  almost 
unanimous  support  in  the  United  States  is 
again  profound  evidence  of  the  sincere  hu- 
manity of  the  American  people".  The  ag- 
gregate payments  concerned  between  the 
governments  is  over  $800,000,000.  "The 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  has  meant  sacri- 
fices by  the  American  people  and  by  the 
former  allied  governments",  but  "the  enor- 
mous load  most  seriously  oppressing  the 
people  of  Germany  and  Central  Europe  will 
be  immensely  lightened.  .  .  The  economic 
relief  means  the  swinging  of  the  nations  from 
an  apprehension  of  disorder  and  government 
collapse  to  hope  and  confidence  in  the  future. 
It  means  a  tangible  aid  to  unemployment 
and  agriculture." 

According  to  the  plan,  Germany  must 
deposit  the  unconditional  annuities  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Young  Plan  with  the  Bank  of 
International  Settlement,  which  will  place 
these  funds  in  German  railroad  bonds. 
Funds  which  Germany  will  save  as  a  result  of 
the  suspension  of  the  other  payments  will 
not  be  used  for  armaments.  Payments  of 
the  suspended  sums  shall  be  made  at  the  end 
of  ten  years.  The  French  first  demanded 
a  five-year  period,  while  President  Hoover 
at  first  suggested  that  25  years  be  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  the  suspended  items. 

July  9. — A  four-hour  conference  between 
Secretary  of  State  Stimson  and  Premier 
Mussolini  and  Foreign  Minister  Grandi 
in  Rome  develops  the  fact  that  the  American 
Secretary  is  touring  Europe  informally  on 
a  mission  of  world  peace  in  preparation  for 
the  Geneva  armament  conference  next  year. 
Mussolini  stated  that  Italy  was  ready  to 
accept  the  lowest  figure,  even  "100  guns  for 
all  Italy"  if  no  other  nation  had  more. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 
June  15. — Cardinal  Sigura,  Catholic  pri- 
mate of  Spain,  is  deported  to  France  in    a 
Spanish  government  automobile. 

The  Italian  government  authorizes  the 
reopening  of  certain  Catholic  laymen's  clubs 
of  a  religious  nature,  but  they  must  be  di- 
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rected  by  the  diocesan  bishops  instead  of  lay 
presidents. 

June  id.— The  Pope  protests  against 
the  deportation  of  Cardinal  Sigura. 

June  28.—  The  election  for  the  National 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Spain  results 
in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  conservative 
republican  socialists,  who  control  the  present 
provisional  government,  except  in  Catalonia 
where  the  separatist  party  is  victorious. 
Catalonia  wants  to  be  a  separate  state  in  the 
Spanish  federation. 

July  4.— Pope  Pius  XI  releases  from  Paris 
an  encyclical  outlining  the  grievances  of  the 
Vatican  against  Premier  Mussolini  and  the 
Italian  government,  and  charging  that  Fas- 
cists had  tolerated  if  not  directed  the  sup- 
pression of  Catholic  clubs,  "hoping  to  tear 
the  youth  from  Catholicism".  The  ency- 
clical urged  that  Catholic  youths  make  reser- 
vations in  taking  the  "illicit"  Fascist  oath. 
The  encyclical  was  dated  from  the  Vatican 
but  was  secretly  conveyed  to  Paris  to  avoid 
the  possible  interference  of  Mussolini  with 
its  publication. 

July  9. — Premier  Mussolini  places  a  ban 
on  Fascist  membership  in  the  Catholic 
Action  society,  thereby  raising  the  question 
of  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the  Concordat 
between  the  Italian  government  and  the 
Vatican,  the  Pope  always  having  maintained 
that  the  Concordat  and  the  Lateran  Treaty 
must  stand  or  fall  together. 

July  13. — The  suspension  of  the  Darms- 
taedt  National  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Germany,  leads  to  the  closing  by  Cabinet 
order  of  banks  and  all  stock  and  commodity 
markets  in  Germany  for  48  hours.  The 
developments  followed  the  refusal  of  the 
government  to  consider  the  severe  condi- 
tions outlined  by  France  as  a  price  of  her 
participation  in  a  foreign  loan. 
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The  New  Books 

FICTION 

Back  Street,  Fannie  Hurst;  Cosmopolitan 
Book  Corp.  486  pp.,  P5.50. 
"Back  Street  is  the  story  of  the  lives  of  Ray 
Schmidt  and  Walter  Saxel,  as  they  are  kind- 
led by  the  lightning  of  passion  and  dominat- 
ed by  the  thunder  of  the  large  and  small 
events  of  the  variegated  years  of  Europe  and 
America  of  1894-1930,  the  story  of  the  every- 
day life  of  any  woman  and  any  man  played 
against  the  background  of  what  might  be 
any  city  in  any  land." 

The  Bridge  of  Desire,  Warwick  Deeping; 
McBride  &  Co.,  308  pp.,  F4.40 
A  novel  of  marital  unrest  by  the  author  of 
"Sorrell  and  Son".     Ninth  printing. 

14th  Street,  Percy  Shostac;  Simon  &  Schus- 
ter, 368  pp.,  f*5.50. 
An     unusual    auto -psychoanalytical  novel 
in  vigorous  and  sincere  verse,  illustrated  by 
Kurt  Wiese. 

The  Good  Earth,  Pearl  S.  Buck;  John  Day 

Co.,  380  pp.,  P5.50. 

A  story  of  contemporary  China,  "compress- 
ing a  culture  within  covers",  by  one  "who 
surpasses  Hearn  in  her  ability  to  write  glow- 
ingly of  other  peoples."  A  Book  of  the  Month 
Club  selection. 

John  Mistletoe,  Christopher  Morley;  Dou- 
bleday,  Doran  8b  Co.,  460  pp.,  P5.50, 
Christopher  Morley  here  has  surrendered 
to  his  hankering  to  set  down  some  "hard- 
won  inflexions  from  his  own  grammar  of  sur- 
prises," thinking  that  now  he  approaches  for- 
ty he  should  be  ready  to  begin  to  try  to  edu- 
cate himself  in  the  things  that  matter. 

Mary  Robert  Rineharfs  Mystery  Book, 

Farrar  8b  Rinehart,  Inc.,  1120  pp.,  P4.40. 

A  one-volume  edition  of  four  of  the  most 


famous  detective  stories — "The  Circular  Stair- 
case", "The  Man  in  Lower  Ten,"  "The  Case 
of  Jennue  Brice",  and  "The  Confession". 

The  Sign  of  Arnim,  Graham  Seton;  Cos- 
mopolitan Book  Corp.,  354  pp.,  P4.40. 
Another  glamorous  story  by  the  author  of 
"The  W  Plan" — about  two  men  who  come 
into  conflict,  with  a  nation  as  the  prize  and 
a  girl  as  the  spur  for  both.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Post-War  Silesia,  seething  with  intrigue 
of  Pole  and  German  for  control,  the  story 
having  an  "impressive  basis  of  fact." 

Planets  for  August 

By  The  Manila  Observatory 

TMTERCURY  should  be  in  good  position  for 
observation  until  about  the  20th  of 
the  month;  it  will  be  low  in  the  western  sky 
right  after  sundown. 

VENUS  will  be  a  morning  star,  but  not 
in  very  good  position  for  observation  as  it  will 
rise  only  a  half  hour  or  less  before  the  sun.  If 
visible,  it  should  be  looked  for  just  before 
dawn,  near  the  eastern  horizon. 

MARS,  an  evening  star,  will  be  already  on 
the  horizon  by  9  p.  m.  At  7  p.  m.,  it  will  be 
low  in  the  west,  in  the  constellation  Virgo,  a 
little  below  and  to  the  right  of  Spica. 

JUPITER  will  be  a  morning  star,  very 
close  to  the  sun  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
but  from  the  middle  of  the  month  on  it  will 
be  visible  low  in  the  eastern  sky  right  before 
daybreak.  About  the  7th  of  the  month,  Venus 
and  Jupiter  will  be  very  close  together. 

SATURN  is  an  evening  star,  and  at  9  p.  m. 
will  be  half  way  between  the  zenith  and  the 
southern  horizon,  right  near  the  bright  group 
of  stars  in  the  constellation  Sagittarius. 


For  a  Star  Map  Atlas  for  the  latitude 
of  Manila  and  other  points  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, write  to  the  Philippine  Educa- 
tion Co.,  lnc  Price  TO. 40. 


Daily  Use  of  IVORY  Soap 
Brings  you  the  Blessing  of 
Health  and  Happiness 

CLEANLINESS  and  health  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  way  to  cleanliness  is  easy  with  the 
daily  use  of  IVORY  Soap  for  the   toilet 
and   bath.     For  more  than  50  years  pure,  mild 
IVORY  Soap  has  been  doing  its  duty  in  millions 
of  homes  all  over  the  world.     It  has  become  the 
standard   of  cleanliness   because   its   soft,  foamy   lather   does   such   efficient   work    to    keep    the   skin 
thoroughly  cleansed. 

Accept   the   IVORY   invitation   to   cleanliness.       Use   IVORY   Soap    for   your   daily    bath.    Take 
advantage   of  the    convenience    and    economy    of    the    float- 
ing  Ivory   cake — the  biggest   soap   value   of  today. 

IVORY    SOAP 


99-44/100  %  Pure 


"It  Floats" 


Save  IVORY  Soap  Wrappers 

Every  Ivory  wrapper  has  a  value  for  you.  Save  them!  They  may 
be  exchanged  for  valuable  premiums.  Send  to  Pacific  Commer- 
cial Co.,  Manila,  for  Free  premium  list. 


Buy  the  large  size  IVORY  cake  for  the 
bath;  the  Guest  size  for  face  and  hands 
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WITH  GTHE9 
^TlefefOeiATIOM 

_N ATIOMMt   AxjVEItllcrERef 

"WHEREAS,  We  as  buyers  of  advertising  must  perforce 
be  consistently  on  the  alert  to  reduce  our  advertising 
expense  by  all  possible  means  and  hence  are  determined 
in  the  future  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  quality 
and  actual  purchasing  power  expressed  therein  rather 
'     than  to  seek  for  quantity  circulation " 


► 


The  above  is  from  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  at  their  recent  annual  meeting  requesting  pub- 
lishers to  forego  all  rate  increases  under  present  conditions  and  when- 
ever possible   to   reduce   rates. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  this  resolution,  because  quality 
of  circulation  and  actual  purchasing  power  of  readers  together  with  the 
lowest  possible  rates  to  advertisers  must  be  given  the  most  careful 
consideration   at   any   time,   and   this   is   especially  true   now. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  question  that  the  Philippine  Maga- 
zine goes  to  a  class  of  readers  of  a  high  standard  of  living  and  with  much 
more  than  the  average  purchasing  power.  Yet  the  advertising  rates  are 
low,  and  to  insure  further  economy  to  advertisers  we  urge  that  they 
advertise  in  the  pages  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  regularly  so  that  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  discounts  allowed  in  such  cases.  An  adver- 
tising rate  card  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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"Extra...!  Extra...!" 

By  Arturo  M.  Tolentino 

Illustrated  by  Pablo  Amor  solo 
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kXTRA!  Mama,  Extra!"  Running  alongside  a 
Pasay  street  car  that  was  coming  to  a  stop  at  Plaza 
Goiti,  Victor  thrust  a  copy  of  the  Tribune  "extra" 
through  the  window  to  a  neatly  dressed  young  man,  who 
looked  indifferently  at  the  big  heavy  letters  of  the  headline 
for  some  moments,  then  shook  his  head. 

"S-ss-ssst  .  .  ."  Victor  wheeled  around  at  the  sound  of 
the  familiar  hissing  whistle  of  newspaper  buyers.  He 
started  to  run  towards  the  prospective  purchaser — an  elder- 
ly man  in  barong  tagalog,  but  some  bigger  newsboys 
were  ahead  of  him.  Anyway,  the  man  wanted  a  copy  of 
Taliba.     He  had  nothing  but  the  "extra". 

"Extra  .  .  .  !     Extra  .  .  .  !" 

He  ran  beside  creaking  carromatas,  between  shining 
automobiles,  and  alongside  of  crowded  street  cars,  offering 
the  "extra".  Nobody  seemed  to  want  it  now.  Earlier 
that  afternoon,  be- 
tween one  and 
three,  it  had  been 
in  big  demand.  But 
he  had  sold  less 
than  one-half  of  the 
number  of  copies 
he  had  bought. 

It  was  already  six 
o'clock.  He  knew 
that  when  the  long 
hand  of  the  clock 
pointed  upward  to 
the  highest  number 
on  the  dial  and 
the  short  one  was 
straight  below  it,  it 
was  six  o'clock.  Six 
o'clock!  With  twen- 
ty-seven copies 
more  to  sell.  That 
meant .  .  .  Victor's 
brows  knit  as  he 
began  his  computa- 
tion. Twenty  copies 
would  sell  for  one 
peso.    Five    would1 


give  him  five  nickels,  or  twenty -five  centavos.  The  other 
two  would  make  ten  centavos.  That  would  be  .  .  .  one  peso 
and  twenty -five  centavos  and  ten  centavos  ...  all  in  all, 
one  peso  and  thirty-five  centavos.  He  still  had  to  raise 
that  amount  before  he  could  go  home  and  face  Ka  Inggo. 
He  had  sold  only  twenty-three  copies  of  the  fifty  which 
he  had  bought  with  the  one  peso  and  fifty  centavos  given 
him  by  Ka  Inggo  that  noon.  He  had  sold  one  paper  to 
an  American  soldier  near  the  Plaza  Lunch,  another  to  a 
mestizo  in  the  Savoy  lobby,  another  ...  He  thrust  his 
small  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  handful  of 
coins.  Ka  Inggo  would  scold  him  mercilessly  if  there 
should  be  a  single  centavo  missing.  He  counted  his  money. 
There  were  two  pesetas,  three  ten-centavo  pieces,  six 
nickels,  and  .  .  .  one,  two,  three  .  .  .  fifteen  centavo -pieces. 
He  had  sold  twenty-three  copies.     Twenty  copies  would 


f PEOPLE  HAD  LOST  INTEREST  IN  THE  'EXTRA'/* 
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give  him  one  peso;  the  other  three,  fifteen  centavos.  Right! 
He  had  not  lost  anything. 

"Extra  .  .  .  !    Extra  .  .  .  !" 

Victor  looked  helplessly  around.  His  hopes  of  selling 
the  remaining  copies  fast  dwindled  away.  People  had  lost 
interest  in  the  "extra".  They  were  buying  the  evening 
papers .  .  .  the  Herald  or  La  Vanguardia  or  Taliba. 
Ka  Inggo  would  surely  give  him  a  scolding.  He  must  be 
home  at  seven,  so  his  uncle  had  said.  But  he  could  not  go 
home  without  having  sold  all  the  "extra".  Money  was 
very  badly  needed  for  Ka  Inggo's  medicine.  His  uncle 
had  been  sick  since  Tuesday  of  last  week.  He  counted  on 
his  fingers  .  .  .  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day .  .  .  Ka  Inggo  had  been  ill  ten  days.  The  receipts 
from  today's  sales  would  be  used  to  buy  his  medicine. 

His  uncle  could  not  stand  up  and  would  not  be  able  to 
whip  him  as  he  sometimes  did,  especially  after  losing  money 
in  a  billiard  game.  Victor  remembered  vividly  one  evening 
when  he  had  gone  home  without  having  sold  all  his  copies 
of  the  Herald,  Ka  Inggo  had  lashed  him  with  his  broad 
leather  belt,  regardless  of  whether  the  strap  fell  on  his  body 
or  face.  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  whipped  to  death, 
had  not  Aling  Culasa  heard  his  cries  and  come  to  inter- 
vene. Victor  shook  away  the  dreadful  memory  of  that 
beating  which  had  left  his  little  body  sore  for  a  week.  Ka 
Inggo  could  not  do  that  again;  he  was  very  ill.  Victor  felt 
easier. 

Still,  he  was  loathe  to  go  home  with  twenty-seven  unsold 
copies  of  the  "extra".  Ka  Inggo  would  scold,  if  he  could 
not  whip.  Tamad.  That  was  what  Ka  Inggo  would 
call  him.  It  would  be  futile  to  tell  Ka  Inggo  that  he  had 
almost  been  run  over  by  a  truck  in  his  attempt  to  sell  a 
paper  to  an  old  lady  in  a  berlina  automobile.  Neither 
would  it  avail  him  to  say  that  the  bigger  newsboys  could 
run  faster  than  he  and  sell  even  to  his  own  suki. 

Perhaps,  if  he  were  not  so  small  he  could  have  sold  all  his 
copies  of  the  "extra".  He  was  only  nine  years  old  last 
December,  so  Ka  Inggo  had  told  him.  But  Vito  and  Nardo 
and  Angel .  .  .  They  already  wore  long  pants.  They 
should  be  working  in  some  cigar  factory,  like  Andres  who 
was  once  a  bootblack.  Or  they  could  work  in  an  automo- 
mobile  repair  shop  and  be  mecanicos,  like  Pepe  and  Cinto. 
They  should  not  be  stealing  his  customers  from  him  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  longer  legs. 

He  looked  compassionately  at  the  dirty  bare  legs  below 
his  maong  pants.  If  they  were  as  long  as  the  legs  of  the 
bigger  boys,  he  could  have  sold  all  his  papers.  Now,  how 
could  he  raise  the  amount  which  Ka  Inggo  expected  him 
to  turn  over  tonight?  Ka  Inggo's  blood-shot  eyes  had 
gleamed  when  he  told  him  to  sell  every  copy  he  would  buy. 
But  how  .  .  .  Ah,  he  would  gamble.  Nardo  once  won  three 
pesos  in  a  cara  y  cruz  game  one  afternoon.  He  might  win 
more  than  that.  Then  he  would  not  have  to  sell  any  more 
of  his  papers.  He  would  even  have  enough  to  give  Ka 
Inggo  tomorrow  without  selling  the  Tribune  and  the  Bul- 
letin and  Pagkakaisa.  He  could  spend  the  morning  as 
he  wished.  He  would  go  around  to  the  theaters  to  see  the 
pictures  posted  in  the  lobbies. 

But  he  might  lose  in  cara  y  cruz.  The  bigger  boys  might 
cheat  him  and  he  could  not  fight  with  them.  That  hap- 
pened to  Carding.  And  what  if  the  pulis  should  catch 
him?     He  remembered  the  case  of  Kikoy  who  was  caught 
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playing  cara  y  cruz  and  sent  to  Lolomboy.  If  he  should 
also  be  caught.  .  .  .  He  did  not  want  to  go  to  Lolomboy. 
He  could  not  come  out  anymore  to  play  with  Maring  and 
Sebia  and  Memoy  on  Sunday  nights. 

He  would  not  gamble.  He  must  sell  all  his  papers  to 
avoid  Ka  Inggo's  scoldings.  Turning  his  back  on  Plaza 
Goiti,  he  ran  through  Rizal  Avenue,  Azcarraga,  Oroquieta, 
Zurbaran,  and  the  dimly  lighted  streets  of  Sampaloc. 
"Extra  .  .  .  !  Extra  .  .  .  !"  he  kept  shouting  all  the  while. 
Without  having  sold  a  single  copy,  he  reached  the  Sampaloc 
church.  Only  an  old  woman  had  called  him.  But  she 
wanted  a  Liwayway. 

Victor  stopped  in  front  of  the  church  and  looked  around 
helplessly.  He  was  hungry  and  tired.  Across  the  plaza, 
towards  the  left,  was  a  Chinese  store  where  a  few  cocheros 
were  drinking  tea.  To  the  right  was  a  brightly  illuminated 
Japanese  refreshment  parlor.  In  it  some  young  men,  a 
few  boys,  and  a  couple  of  girls  were  eating  pie  with  mongo 
con  hielo  or  halo-halo.  Three  bootblacks  lined  up  on 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  parlor  were  eating  roasted 
peanuts. 

With  longing  eyes  at  the  delicious  cakes  and  sweets  in 
the  glass  show  case  and  with  a  watering  mouth,  Victor 
turned  his  footsteps  homeward.  He  could  not  even  buy  a 
glass  of  ice  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  Ka  Inggo  had 
emphasized  time  and  again  that  he  should  not  waste  a  single 
centavo;  there  would  be  food  at  home  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
He  visualized  the  supper  that  he  would  find  at  home  to- 
night. There  would  be  some  cold  rice,  left  over  from  what 
Aling  Culasa  had  cooked  for  them  for  dinner.  Then  there 
would  be  a  couple  of  tinapa  to  be  dipped  in  vinegar  with 
salt.     The  thought  of  that  supper  urged  him  forward. 

But  when  he  came  to  some  children  playing  on  the  side- 
walk, he  paused  to  watch  them.  They  were  playing  paten- 
ter o.  He  longed  to  join  them,  but  he  knew  that  they  would 
not  have  him.     He  was  ragged  and  dirty. 

With  self-pity  pricking  his  heart  and  the  tears  gathering 
in  his  eyes,  he  moved  on.  He  could  play  only  on  Sunday 
nights,  because  there  were  no  evening  papers  to  sell.  But 
even  then,  he  had  to  go  to  bed  early,  for  he  must  sell  the 
Bulletin  early  the  next  morning. 

He  came  in  sight  of  the  low  accesoria  where  he  had  lived 
with  Ka  Inggo  since  his  father  died.  As  he  passed  under 
Mang  Julian's  window  he  heard  Maring  and  Sebia  singing. 
Involuntarily,  his  lips  moved  to  follow  the  tune  of  the  simple 
school  song: 

"Planting  rice  is  never  fun, 
Bent  from  morn  till  the  set  of  sun, 
Cannot  stand  and  cannot  sit, 
Cannot  rest  for  a  little  bit." 

He  envied  Maring  and  Sebia.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
but  go  to  school.  They  could  wear  nice  clothes.  And  they 
could  play.  He  had  seen  them  often  during  recess  time, 
playing  with  a  big  bouncing  ball  in  the  schoolyard.  In  the 
evenings,  they  did  not  have  to  sell  newspapers,  but  they  sang 
and  had  spelling  contests.  They  read  those  books  with 
very  beautiful  pictures  in  them.  While  he  .  .  .  He  could 
not  even  read  the  newspapers  that  he  sold.  If  he  could  only 
go  to  school  with  them!  But  Ka  Inggo  had  said  that  his 
father  had  not  left  any  money.     He  must  sell  newspapers. 

The  thought  of  selling  newspapers  startled  him.  He 
looked  at  the  bundle  under  his  arm.  A  shudder  passed 
(Continued  on  page  151) 


The  Philippine  Divorce  Law 


By  Alfonso  G.  Espinosa 


MUCH  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  exists  in  the 
Philippines  in  regard  to  the  law  and  court  rulings 
covering  divorce,  although  the  present  Divorce 
Law,  Act  2710,  went  into  effect  on  March  11,  1917. 
Much  of  social  ill  might  be  avoided  were  the  public  better 
informed  as  to  the  law,  bad  as  it  is. 

In  general,  divorce  is  the  separation  of  a  husband  and  wife 
by  the  judgment  of  a  court,  and  may  be  either  absolute, 
in  which  case  the  marriage  relationship  is  totally  dissolved 
and  the  man  and  woman  are  free  to  marry  again,  or  relative 
in  which  case  the  marriage  is  suspended  only  in  so  far  as 
cohabitation  is  concerned,  neither  of  the  parties  being 
free  to  marry  again. 

Prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  Act  2710,  only  relative  di- 
vorce was  granted  in  the  Philippines;  since  that  date,  re- 
lative divorce — "legal  separation" — has  no  longer  existed, 
and  all  divorce  has  been  absolute.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  the  case  of  Valdez  v.  Tuason  (40  Phil.  943): 

"Act  2710  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  declaring  that  divorce  shall 
operate  to  dissolve  the  bond  of  matrimony  and  denning  the  conditions 
under  which  divorce  may  be  granted,  has  the  effect  of  abrogating  the 
limited  divorce  formerly  recognized  in  the  Islands.  While  repeals  by 
implication  are  not  favored,  nevertheless,  when  there  is  a  plain,  un- 
avoidable, and  unconscionable  repugnancy  between  two  laws,  the  lat- 
ter expressing  the  legislative  will  must  be  given  effect." 

The  grounds  for  divorce  in  the  Philippines  are  only  two — 
adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  concubinage  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  and  in  either  adultery  or  concubinage 
both  the  guilty  parties,  if  they  are  living,  must  be  included 
in  the  complaint. 

Adultery  is  defined  in  the  Penal  Code  as  follows: 

"Adultery  is  committed  by  any  married  woman  who  shall  lie  with  a 
man  who  is  not  her  husband,  and  by  a  man  who  has  carnal  knowledge 
of  her,  knowing  her  to  be  married,  even  if  the  marriage  be  subsequently 
declared  void."     (Art.  433). 

Circumstantial  evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  reas- 
onable doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  has  been  accept- 
ed as  sufficient  proof  of  illicit  intercourse.  For  example: 
Where  it  appeared  that  the  wife  of  the  complaining 
witness  left  her  conjugal  abode  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  and 
was  found  by  her  husband  in  a  room  in  the  house  of  her  co- 
accused,  and  in  bed  with  him,  this  evidence  was  accepted 
as  sufficient  to  support  a  conviction  of  adultery  (Legaspi, 
14  Phil.  38).  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  adul- 
tery was  accompanied  by  public  scandal  (Barnuevo  v. 
Fuster,  29  Phil.  606). 

In  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  carnal  relations  with 
a  man  other  than  her  husband  are  always  illicit,  except 
when  she  is  forced,  or  acts  by  mistake,  believing  she  lies 
with  her  husband  when  in  fact  she  lies  with  another  man. 

Concubinage  is  denned  in  the  Penal  Code  as  follows: 

"Concubinage  is  committed  when  a  married  man  shall  keeps  a  mis- 
tress in  the  conjugal  dwelling,  or  under  scandalous  circumstances  else- 
where, or  cohabits  with  a  woman  who  is  not  his  wife."  (Art.  437  as 
amended  by  Act  2716). 

As  to  what  constitute  "scandalous  circumstances",  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  the  following: 

"Concubinage  is  committed  when  a  married  man  keeps  a  concubine 


in  the  conjugal  dwelling,  or  outside  thereof  with  scandal;  and  the  acts 
of  living  together  as  husband  and  wife,  and  going  together  as  such,  if 
established  by  competent  and  satisfactory  evidence,  would  constitute 
a  scandal."     U.  S.  v.  Macabagbag,  31  Phil.  257). 

"The  bad  example  set  by  the  concubinage  of  a  married  man  occurs 
not  only  when  he  and  his  mistress  live  in  the  same  house,  but  also  when 
they  appear  together  in  public  and  perform  acts  in  sight  of  the  com- 
munity that  cause  criticism  and  general  protest  among  their  neighbors." 
(Casipong,  20  Phil.  178). 

"If  a  man  has  kept  a  mistress  in  the  conjugal  dwelling,  or  elsewhere 
under  scandalous  circumstances;  or  if  he  shall  cohabit  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife,  living  maritally  with  her  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  the 
accused  is  guilty  of  concubinage,  and  the  judgment  of  conviction  is 
sufficient  ground  for  divorce."     (P.  P.  I.  v.  Pitoc  et  al,  21  O.  G.  2748). 

By  a  conjugal  dwelling  is  meant  the  dwelling  where  the 
husband  and  wife  live,  although  the  wife  may  be  tempora- 
rily absent  on  any  account. 

While,  for  example,  the  following  grounds  are  admitted 
in  various  states  of  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries 
for  divorce — cruelty,  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness, 
conviction  of  crime,  incurable  insanity,  impotence,  and 
even  mere  incompatibility — the  Philippine  law  is  even  more 
strict  than  the  law  in  Spain  which  prescribes  the  following 
grounds  for  divorce:  adultery  of  the  wife  in  every  case, 
adultery  of  the  husband  when  it  results  in  public  scandal 
or  disgrace  to  the  wife,  grossly  abusive  or  insulting  lan- 
guage or  conduct,  violence  inflicted  by  the  husband  on  the 
wife  in  order  to  force  her  to  change  her  religion,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  husband  to  prostitute  his  wife,  and  the  attempt 
of  the  husband  or  wife  to  corrupt  their  sons  or  to  prostitute 
their  daughters. 

In  the  Philippines,  before  a  husband  or  wife  can  petition 
for  divorce,  there  must  first  have  been  a  court  conviction 
of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  or  concubinage  on  the 
part  of  the  husband, — two  crimes  difficult  to  prove,  and 
the  former  carrying  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  of  from 
two  years,  four  months,  and  one  day  to  six  years,  and  the 
latter  a  sentence  of  from  six  months  and  one  day  to  four 
years  and  two  months. 

The  wife  can  not  even  secure  a  divorce  when  her  husband 
has  been  convicted  of  adultery  instead  of  concubinage. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  case  of  Francisco  v.  Tayao 
(50  Phil.  42): 

"The  wife  can  not  secure  a  divorce  from  the  husband  where  the 
latter  has  been  convicted  of  adultery  and  not  concubinage,  although  the 
facts  for  which  the  husband  was  convicted  of  adultery  may  also  con- 
stitute concubinage.  The  court  can  not  by  judicial  amendment  add  a 
third  cause  for  divorce  to  the  law." 

A  defense  against  divorce  proceedings  instituted  by  a 
spouse  is  to  show  evidence  that  the  adultery  or  concubinage 
was  consented  to  or  condoned  by  the  spouse  (Sec.  3). 

An  action  for  divorce  can  not  be  filed  except  within 
one  year  from  and  after  the  date  on  which  the  plaintiff 
became  cognizant  of  the  cause,  and  within  five  years  from 
and  after  the  date  when  such  cause  occurred  (Sec.  4). 
As  to  whether  this  one-year  period  comes  within  the  five- 
year  period,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  in  the  case  of 
Juarez  v.  Turon  (27  G.  G.  No.  1,  page  2,  series  1929): 
{Continued  on  page  151) 
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Macassar  and  Bali 

By  Emma  Sarepta  Yule 


OFTEN  the  desire  to  see  some  particular  spot  on  our 
globe,  probably  so  obscure  that  it  does  not  even 
figure  in  news  reels,  is  quite  as  intense  as  the  desire 
to  see  the  usual  tourist-invaded  places.  This  longing  may 
take  possession  of  a  garden  variety  of  humans  as  well  as  the 
adventurous. 

Since  the  days  when  I  traveled  by  lying  flat  on  the 
floor  with  an  atlas  spread  but  convenient  for  finger  explora- 
tion, Celebes  and  especially  Macassar  have  been  spots 
that  pulled  me.  On  those  delightful  map  trips,  when  roam- 
ing  over  the  Pacific,  I  loved  to  roll  over  my  tongue  the  names, 
Macassar,  Celebes.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  Iwas  never 
given  to  self-analysis.  Probably,  the  first  tale  of  Magellan 
that  I  read  mentioned  this  island  as  a  place  where  they 
shoveled  up  loads  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  all 
the  other  nice  smelling  things  that  were  put  into  cake. 
The  names,  Java,  Borneo, 
Sumatra  held  not  the  charm 
that  Celebes  did,  though  far 
more  musical.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  devilfish 
shape  of  Celebes  figured  in 
this  fascination  and  it  made 
the  island  so  easy  to  find 
6n  the  map.  Euphony  may 
have  had  something  to  do 
with  Macassar's  attraction. 

That  the  childhood  in- 
terest still  lay  dormant  was 
evidenced  when  in  1929  in 
planning  to  go  to  Java,  the 
controlling  factor  that  decid- 
ed my  route  and  ship  was  that  I  must  see  Macassar,  must 
sail'  along  the  shores  of  Celebes  and  step  on   its  soil. 

Those  green  shores  when  first  sighted  brought  a  ting- 
ling of  excitement  and  as  we  drew  nearer  I  sniffed  for  spice- 
laden  breezes — and  was  not  disappointed.  Memory  can 
do  a  lot  with  the  smelling  sense  and  the  spicy  breezes  were 
much  like  those  that  were  wafted  through  the  kitchen  of 
my  childhood  when  cake  baking  was  under  way.  Of  course, 
the  humdrum  fact  that  Celebes  does  not  produce  spices  had 
lodged  in  my  mind,  but  I  liked  the  magic  carpet  touch. 

Few  "going  ashores"  have  given  me  more  initial  joy 
than  going  ashore  that  April  morning  at  Macassar.  Pleas- 
ure is  so  largely  dependent  on  our  "within  selves".  I  was 
still  smelling  spices,  still  trying,  not  very  successfully,  to 
fancy  myself  back  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 
4tI  am  in  Macassar"  kept  singing  in  my  mind. 

I  know  the  chauffeur  who  drove  me  exploring  thought 
me  queer,  if  not  worse,  when  I  refused  to  be  driven  to  some 
sort  of  a  resort  that  apparently  was  the  thing  to  do,  the 
place  to  go.  After  much  effort,  physical  and  vocal,  I  finally 
made  it  penetrate  that  1  wished  to  be  driven  slowly  around 
the  town,  stopping,  occasionally,  that  I  tnight  get  out  to 
walk  through  alluring  narrow  streets.    But  he  kept  a  wary 
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eye  on  me.  He  did  not  know  that  I  was  satisfying  the  best 
I  could  a  longing  planted  in  childhood  and  secretly  nur- 
tured through  busy  and  prosaic  years. 

Macassar  has  charm.  Splendid  old  trees  spread  their 
branches  across  the  streets.  When  streets  are  well  shaded 
with  cared-for  trees,  one  may  be  sure  that  that  town  has 
always  been  loved.  The  houses  of  stone  or  adobe,  painted 
or  washed  yellow,  with  red  roofs,  give  most  pleasing  dabs 
of  color  against  the  green  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  vines. 
I  noted  no  large  or  ostentatious  houses.  One  feature  of  the 
homes  seemed  to  be  held  in  common,  that  is,  no  wide  veran- 
das. If  there  were  any,  they  were  not  on  the  street  side. 
Most  of  the  better  houses  have  in  front  a  partially  inclosed 
room,  open  on  the  street  side.  Without  exception,  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  these  semi-verandas  was  a  small  table 
covered  with  a  red  or  white  cloth  and  with  a  chair  on  each 

side.  The  windows  of  the 
houses  of  the  ^natives  are 
protected  with  vertical  slats 
about  an  inch  wide.  The 
effect  was  most  curious  and 
depressing.  Very  creditable 
hospital  and  school  buildings 
tell  that  Macassar  has  not 
been  marking  time.  An  an- 
cient town  but  not  a  stag- 
nant one.  Neither  is  it  of 
the  shabby  genteel  type  or 
the  kind  that  spends  its 
energy  telling  of  its  past 
while  its  front  gate  swings 
on  one  hinge. 

Back  on  the  ship  again,  I  lounged  in  the  one  deck  chair, 
saturated  with  satisfaction;  I  had  stepped,  no,  trodden, 
upon  the  soil  of  Celebes,  had  seen  Macassar.  The  half  hour 
or  so  before  we  sailed,  I  blissfully  spent  watching  sea-gulls 
with  heads  and  backs  and  wings  shimmering,  metallic, 
rainbow  bronze,  swaying,  swooping,  and  swinging  around 
the  boat.  The  sea-gull  on  the  wing  has  no  superior  in  grace. 
These  gulls  were  in  color  unlike  any  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. The  harbor  of  Macassar,  encircled  at  a  distance  with 
a  necklace  of  small  emeralds,  is  not  without  beauty. 

In  the  late  afternoon  I  watched  Macassar  fade  from 
sight.  No  longer  a  land  of  desire;  but  instead,  a  place 
of  memory. 

BALI 

The  most  recent  rhapsody  on  Bali,  an  island  near  the 
east  end  of  Java,  bears  the  title,  "The  Last  Paradise". 
Other  writers  on  Bali  seem  driven  to  the  use  of  the  word, 
"paradise".  It  is  a  convenient  descriptive  word,  relaxingly 
vague  and  pleasingly  suggestive. 

After  reading  some  of  these  raptures  on  Bali,  I  could  but 
conclude  that  the  authors'  conceptions  of  paradise  were 
those  of  the  prophet  whose  worshippers  turn  toward  Mecca 
when  they  pray.     Some  passages  I  have  read  were  so  remi- 


POPULAR  WHEELED  VEHICLE  IN  MACASSAR,  REMINIS- 
CENT OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

niscent  of  the  Koran  that  they  verged  on  plagiarism.  After 
spending  a  few  days  in  this  paradise,  I  concluded  that 
these  authors  were  a  twentieth  century  species  of  lotus 
eaters;  also,  that  they  were  not  seasoned  dwellers  among 
Oriental  tropical  peoples,  else  they  would  not  have  sung 
"We  will  not  wander  more"  so  impetuously. 

Bali  is  one  of  the  smaller  of  "Queen  Wilhelmina's  eme- 
ralds". In  contour  it  is  not  unlike  a  fowl,  with  its  head  to- 
ward the  mainland.  For  those  who  travel  on  steamer  to 
Bali  there  is  but  one  entrance  to  this  paradise,  and  that  is 
at  Boeleleng  on  the  northwest  cost.  The  port  is  so  shallow 
that  the  final  lap  of  the  journey  is  made  in  a  rowboat. 
Boeleleng  is  merely  a  gateway,  the  capital,  Singaradja, 
two  kilometers  away,  is  where  one  begins  to  see  things. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  capital  to  me 
was  Princess(?)  Fatima.  All  Bali  visitors  go  to  Fatima's, 
for  they  are  her  source  of  livelihood.  Fatima  manufactures 
silver  articles— the  usual  things— weaves  lovely  native  tex- 
tiles, silk,  principally,  and  makes  these  into  sarongs,  scarfs, 
sashes,  and  other  things.  On  these  she  has  beautiful  de- 
signs embroidered  in  many  gradations  of  gorgeousness. 
These  and  other  articles  pass  into  the  visitors*  possession 
and  their  cash  or  traveler's  checks  into  Fatima's  capacious 
pocket. 

My  interest  in  Fatima  was  not  in  her  manufactured 
articles,  but  in  herself.  By  good  fortune  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  hers,  a  Dutch  lawyer  from  Soerabaya,  took  me  to 
see  the  princess.  He  knew  of  my  interest  in  her  personality, 
her  story,  so  the  commercial  part  of  our  call  was 
hurried  through  with  as  little  delay  as  ingratiating 
courtesy  would  permit.  But  it  was  worth  the  price  of 
a  sarong  heavily  embroidered  in  gold  thread  to  have 
Fatima  in  her  half-fawning,  half -flattering  manner,  to 
a  running  comment  in  English-Malay  patois,  drape  me 
in  it,  girdle  it  with  a  narrow  sash,  then  wrap  me 
tightly  from  belt  to  armpits  with  a  wide  gorgeous 
sash.  Then  to  murmurs  of  simulated  (though  it  sound- 
ed like  real)  admiration,  lead,  no  conduct  me  into 
another  more  spacious  room  and  place  me  before  a 
long  mirror  to  be  stunned  (and  amused)  at  the  vision 
therein  revealed. 

The  transfer  of  guilders  being  accomplished,  I  finally 
found  myself  on  the  veranda  at  a  table  being  served 
cakes  and  coffee.  Knowing  my  desire,  my  Soerabaya 
friend  led  Fatima  on  to  tell  her  story.  Not  much 
diplomacy  was  required  for  I  think  her  tale  is  stock. 


The  princess  speaks  sufficient  English  to  bargain,  but  for 
her  story  she  needed  the  freedom  of  Malay.  Fatima  is  a 
story  teller.  Understanding  not  a  word  I  sat  enthralled 
for  a  half  an  hour  or  more. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  story  she  told  with  emotional 
voice,  graceful  speaking  hands,  expressive  body  gestures, 
at  times  most  emphatic,  and  eyes  flashing  or  sad  as  suited 
the  lines.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Fatima,  a  princess  born, 
was  a  very  young  wife  of  the  king  of  Bali.  He  died.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  then  in  vogue,  wives,  especially 
king's  wives,  must  all  jump  on  his  blazing  funeral  pyre 
and  be  reduced  to  ashes  too.  During  all  the  preparations 
for  this  kingly  cremation,  the  girl,  Fatima,  was  kept  shut 
up, — a  matter  of  weeks.  She  was  filled  with  terror  at  what 
was  before  her.  Daily,  hourly,  this  terror  increased.  As 
Fatima  told  of  this  terror,  cold  chills  skittered  up  and  down 
my  spine  in  spite  of  the  99  plus  in  the  shade.  In  describ- 
ing her  final  leap  she  lapsed  into  English  with  "Boom! 
Then  no  more  Fatima !"  Simple  words,  but  as  the  prin- 
cess gave  them,  I  saw  the  young  Fatima  vanish  in  lurid 
flames. 

In  some  mysterious  way  known  only  to  Orientals,  an  old 
faithful  servant  helped  the  girl  to  escape.  As  related,  this 
might  have  been  a  Douglas  Fairbanks  act.  For  months 
she  remained  in  hiding.  Then  much  later,  when  Bali  had 
no  more  kings  but  commerce  and  tourists,  instead,  Fatima's 
princely  father  gave  her  some  capital  and  she  began  her 
successful  career  as  a  business  woman. 

Unromantic  truth-tellers  say  that  Fatima's  tale  is  a  subtle 
advertising  trick.  They  say  that  Fatima  is  lowly  born 
and  that  she  was  a  slave  girl  in  the  king's  household.  She 
did  run  away,  but  not  in  terror  of  the  royal  funeral  pyre. 
She  did  appeal  to  the  new  government  of  the  Dutch  for 
protection.  And  it  is  true  that  Fatima  who  turned  Mo- 
hammedan, hence  her  name,  never  goes  south  where  the 
major  portion  of  the  Balinese  live.  It  is  said  that  she  is 
afraid,  as  they  deeply  resent  her  claims  to  noble  birth 
and  royal  alliance.  And  they  consider  her  a  renegade  in 
religion.  But  I  liked  Fatima's  tale.  It  had  a  scenario 
tang.  This  first  morning  in  Bali  remains  an  interesting 
memory. 

When  I  was  again  in  Singaradja,  I  met  Princess  Fatima 
on  the  street.     We  had  a  pleasant  little  chat.     She  invited 

{Continued  ozt  page  149) 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  STORY 
T^ALATONG,  proud,   ambitious,  eager  to  take  his  first  head,  is  a 
warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  the  people  of  which  are  a  clan  of  the 
Bontok  Igorots  in  the  rice-terraced  mountains  of  Central  Luzon. 

The  Spanish  Guardia  Civil  sets  out  from  Bontok  to  punish  the  Bar- 
ligs  for  a  head-hunting  foray  against  Talubin,  a  neighboring  village. 
The  Barligs  lie  in  ambush  at  Mt.  Polis  and  destroy  the  Spanish  expe- 
dition, only  three  of  which  escape.  Kalatong  kills  and  takes  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  Comandante  Don  Carlos.  He  is  attacked  by  Pedro 
Puchilin,  the  interpreter,  an  illegitimate  mestizo  son  of  the  Coman- 
dante. Kalatong  wounds  Pedro,  who  then  escapes  down  the  mountain. 

That  night  at  the  head-feast  dance  in  Barlig,  Kalatong  sees  and 
desires  an  unknown  girl,  who  smiles  alluringly  upon  him  and  then  dis- 
appears into  the  darkness. 

The  next  day  he  is  tattooed  with  the  chaklag,  emblem  of  the 
headtaker,  and  learns  that  the  girl  who  so  attracted  him  is  Aparas,  a 
beautiful  but  wilful  maid  of  ato  Butak  and  loved  by  Kalatong' s  old 
rival,  Chalwason.  Later  he  meets  her  and  Aparas  invites  Kalatong 
to  play  the  gangsa  at  a  canao  that  night,  she  promising  to  dance. 

CHAPTER    III 

THE  ULUG 

THAT  night  Kalatong  joined  the  warriors  in  the 
dancing-place  of  ato  Fikao,  where  Somlit  gave  his 
feast.  He  saw  Aparas  with  her  companion  Munong 
chatting  to  some  youths;  among  them  were  Maslang  and 
Chalwason.     As  he  looked,  they  joined  in  the  dance. 

A  pang  of  jealousy  went  through  him.  He  danced  too, 
but  his  steps  were  mechanical.  Then  his  heart  leaped. 
Aparas  had  seen  him  and  smiled  significantly.  As  she 
danced,  she  looked  at  him.  Her  supple  limbs  were  an 
invitation;  her  whole  body  became  a  beckoning. 

He  felt  a  glow  of  full,  rich  happiness.  Ail  If  he  could 
only  go  to  her  ulug  to-night!  But  he  had  to  deal  with 
Chalwason — to  win  Aparas.  The  names  became  the  beat 
of  the  gangsas,  which  sent  them  forth  in  rapidity  and 
muffled,  bronzen  monotone.  As  at  the  threshing,  this  new 
rhythm  in  his  blood  asserted  itself  and  blent  in  with  the 
common  rhythms  of  life. 

Klong!  Aparas!  Kloom!  Chalwason! 

The  names  got  into  his  feet.  As  the  foot  came  down 
upon  the  earth,  Chal-wa-son  was  trodden  down,  conquer- 
ed, stamped  into  nothingness.  A-par-as  was  flung  up  into 
the  air  as  the  foot  rose  up,  exultant,  ecstatic.  Death  and 
Desire!  These  were  the  two  motifs  intertwined,  melting 
into  the  bronzen  klonging  of  the  gongs,  harmonized  in  the 
swaying  and  the  stepping  of  the  dance. 

As  the  circle  finished,  the  girls  fell  back  into  groups, 
laughing  and  talking.  Meaningful  looks  were  bent  on 
Aparas.  For  gossip  of  the  trysts  at  the  crossing  of  the 
trails  had  already  spread.  Her  glances  did  not  go  un- 
noticed. Tongues  of  malice  were  busy.  Looks  of  inquiry 
were  cast  too  at  Kalatong  and  Chalwason.  They  became 
conscious  of  them  and  walked  together  to  where  one  of  Som- 
lit's  sons  was  giving  out  the  tapui.  He  filled  the  cup  and 
handed  it  to  Kalatong  first.  Chalwason's  eyes  narrowed. 
He  took  his  cup  angrily,  tossed  the  rice  wine  down,  and 
held  it  out  again. 

"Another!" 

They  walked  a  few  steps  apart  from  the  crowd  and  faced 
each  other  defiantly.  The  tapui  had  warmed  hot  blood. 
Chalwason's  voice  was  thick. 

"You  talk  with  Aparas.  That  is  bad.  She  is  my  com- 
forter.    I  shall  marry  her  after  the  harvest." 

Kalatong  spoke  calmly. 
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Kalatong 

A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 

By  T.  Inglis  Moore 

"That  is  what  you  say. 
now." 

"She  has  promised." 


Perhaps  she  does  not  wish  it 


Kalatong  held  his  breath  an  instant.  She  has  promised, 
his  thought  ran.  But  now  she  wishes  me  to  go  to  her  ulug, 
I  know.  But  I  must  be  careful.  My  father  does  not  wish 
trouble. 

"You  have  spoken  to  her  f ether  and  mother?" 

"Achi — no.     I  wait  for  the  harvest." 

He  breathed  freely  again.      She  was  still  unbetrothed. 

"I  offer  compensation — my  best  spear  and  a  battle-axe 
of  Balbelasan.     I  too  wish  Aparas  as  comforter." 

Chalwason  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"Keep  your  weapons!  You  may  need  them.  Or  do  you 
wish  no  longer  to  be  a  warrior?  Perhaps  you  have  it  in 
your  mind  only  to  take  rice  fields — like  your  grandfather?" 

Kalatong's  hand  went  to  his  battle-axe. 

"My  grandfather  took  only  what  was  his.  He  was  a 
strong  wrestler.  And  the  gods  were  with  him."  He 
paused,  then  flashed  out.  "I  took  the  head  of  an  Ipanol. 
But  you  have  no  head  for  your  Council  House!  You  are 
a  warrior  only  in  the  ulug,  among  the  other  girls!" 

Chalwason's  hand  too  went  to  his  girdle.  He  choked 
with  anger.  The  youths  glared  at  each  other,  ready  to 
spring.  The  air  quivered  with  tenseness.  Kalatong's 
long  jaw  was  outthrust,  his  brown  eyes  burned.  .  .  . 

"You  will  dance  again?    Somlit  wishes  all  to  be  joyous." 

Bacni's  voice  was  the  rain  dropping  cool  on  a  thunderous 
noon.  His  steady  glance  was  a  restraining  hand  on  his 
young  brother's  impulsiveness. 

The  suspense  was  broken.  The  hot-blooded  youths 
realized  that  their  companions  were  watching  them  cur- 
iously, anticipating  a  fight.  But  this  would  be  bad  man- 
ners at  a  canao,  disrespectful  to  Somlit,  the  giver.  Bacni's 
reminder  was  timely. 

Kalatong  cooled. 

"Think  again  of  my  offer,  Chalwason.  Perhaps  to- 
morrow you  will  think  differently.  To-morrow  night  I 
go  to  the  ulug  of  Aparas.".  .  . 

rpHE  next  morning  Bacni  spoke  to   Kalatong  after  their 
A    meal.     The  sun  gilded  the  ripening  heads  of  the  rice 
and  touched  their  skin  with  generous  warmth  as  they  sat 
outside  the  afong. 

"Why  do  you  quarrel  with  Chalwason?"  asked  Bacni. 

"He  spoke  ill  of  our  grandfather.     I  was  angry." 

"Why  did  he  speak  so?     Was  he  drunk?" 

Kalatong  took  his  pipe  out  from  his  little  round  pocket- 
hat  held  on  to  the  back  of  his  head  by  a  cord.  He  took 
some  tobacco  from  his  hip-bag. 

"No.  He  wishes  to  marry  Aparas.  I  too.  I  offered 
him  my  weapons."  He  paused.  "He  has  not  spoken 
to  her  father  and  mother." 

"Chalwason  will  not  accept  the  offer,"  said  Bacni  an- 
xiously. "There  will  be  much  trouble  for  this  girl.  And 
she  has  many  lovers,  they  say." 

Kalatong  frowned  as  he  struck  the  flint  and  lit  his  pipe. 

"Perhaps.     I  do  not  know." 

"The  heart  of  a  girl  is  not  a  mountain  that  moves  not. 


It  is  a  rice  stalk  blown  by  the  wind.     To  fight  for  a  girl  is 
foolish!" 

Kalatong  was  not  angry  as  he  would  have  been  with 
another.  He  knew  his  prudent  brother  was  outspoken 
for  the  good  of  the  family.  His  words  were  only  common 
truth.  He  remembered  the  ill  omen  of  the  snake  crossing 
his  path,  and  was  troubled. 

"You  have  played  the  abafui  to  her?"  asked  Bacni. 

"Achi—*io." 

Bacni  smiled  as  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"I  think  you  are  very  young.  One  comforter  is  the 
same  as  another.' '     And  he  put  it  in  crude  words. 

"Kingyai  too?"  Kalatong  queried  with  a  grin. 

Bacni  paused  at  the  thrust.  "That  is  different.  King- 
yai and  I  are  betrothed.     She  is  mine." 

Kalatong  thought,  he  does  not  know  Aparas.  She  too 
is  different.  She  will  be  true  to  me.  But  will  she?  Am  I 
indeed  young  and  foolish?  His  self-confidence  was  shaken. 
But  his  tone  was  final. 

"I  have  challenged  Chalwason.  I  cannot  turn  back  on 
the  trail." 

Bacni  saw  that  further  persuasion  was  useless. 

"You  go  to  her  ulug  alone?" 

"Chalwason  is  brave.     He  will  have  no  companions." 

"Perhaps.  But  it  is  better  that  I  go  with  you — and 
others." 

Kalatong  looked  gratefully  at  his  brother.  He  had  not 
thought  of  such  a  precaution.  He  might  have  fallen  into 
a  trap.  Bacni's  foresight  made  him  feel  his  rashness  and 
inexperience.  It  set  him  to  looking  ahead.  If  he  killed 
his  rival,  he  might  start  a  family  feud  which  would  bring 
for  coming  generations  hatred  and  death.  He  resolved 
to  wound  Chalwason  only  and  not  to  kill  him.  .  . 
nr\HAT  night  a  party  of  six  warriors  slipped  along  the 
path  from  Longgai  to  Butak,  and  the  few  still  chat- 
ting by  fires  underneath  the  afongs  or  outside  the  sleeping- 
huts  peered  curiously  as  the  moonlight  gleamed  on  spear 
and  shield  and  battle-axe.  For  men  do  not  carry  their 
shields  at  night  for  nothing.  As  they  drew  near  a  small 
ulug  of  Butak,  five  of  the  party  concealed  themselves  in  a 
thicket  of  sugar-cane  near  the  path.  The  sixth  went  for- 
ward and  stood  by  a  rock  close  to  the  little  sleeping-hut. 

Ashe  waited  by  the  rock,  Kalatong  could  not  help  feeling 
the  peace  of  the  moonlit  night.  On  either  side  of  the  valley 
towered  the  terrace-ribbed  mountains,  running  up  into 
the  sky  with  rolling  lines  of  black.  The  crown  of  sacred 
Amuyao  was  lost  in  white  mist.  Chayya,  the  Sky,  was 
flecked  with  soft-fleeced  clouds  drifting  across  the  trail 
of  Many  Small  Stars.*  The  Moon  was  Katnowana— 
Almost  Full — encircled  by  a  halo  of  warm  gold  and  brown, 
and  from  its  brightness  flowed  a  silver  peace  permeating 
the  whole  valley.  The  village  lay  asleep.  Only  the  river 
seemed  awake  with  its  ceaseless  murmuring. 

Kalatong  felt  the  serenity  of  the  night  touch  his  fevered 
spirit  like  a  cool,  soft  wind  caressing  the  warm  skin  upon 
a  hot  noon  in  the  fields.  He  was  an  intruder  in  this 
peaceful  moonlit  world.  His  spear  and  shield  suddenly 
struck  him  as  things  wrong,  unholy.  He  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  them  and  his  little  youthful  passion  in  the  face 
of  the  gentle  moon  and  the  calm  repose  of  the  majestic 
mountains. 

But  these  feelings  vanished  swiftly  as  the  door  of  the  ulug 
slid  back  and  Aparas  emerged.     She  stood  still,  attentive, 


hesitant,  as  she  saw  the  armed  watcher  by  the  rocks. 
Then  she  squeezed  down  into  the  ulug  again.  Kalatong 
heard  a  low  whispering.  She  appeared  again  with  Munong, 
the  only  other  occupant  of  the  little  squat  sleeping-hut. 
Would  he  speak  to  them?    He  wondered. 

Then  he  saw  Aparas  stiffen,  while  her  gaze  went  past 
him  down  the  path.  He  swung  round.  It  was  Chalwason, 
armed  like  himself. 

Kalatong  thought  he  detected  other  forms  fading  into 
the  darkness  by  the  afongs,  but  he  was  not  sure.  He 
forgot  the  mountains  and  the  Moon,  even  Aparas.  He 
was  the  warrior  waiting  for  his  foe.  His  left  hand  tightened 
around  the  shield-grip,  his  right  grasped  the  spear  more 
firmly. 

The  moonlight  fell  bright  on  the  squat  figure  of  Chal- 
wason as  he  paused  when  be  saw  who  awaited  him,  then 
advanced  half-crouching,  balanced  on  his  toes.  Kalatong 
moved  forward  in  the  same  way.  Both  waited  for  a  chance 
to  hurl  the  spear.  Then  they  faced  each  other.  No  words 
were  spoken.     None  were  needed. 

So,  in  the  moonlit  silence,  feint  and  thrust  with  the  spear, 
feint  and  ward  with  the  shield,  pronged  spear  at  times 
ringing  on  pronged  spear,  crouching,  leaping,  rushing, 
retreating,  backwards  and  forwards  incessantly  springing, 
skill  against  skill,  strength  pitted  against  strength,  they 
fought. 

The  girls  clung  together  by  the  ulug  door,  breathless. 
The  wild  eyes  of  Aparas  burned  bright  as  she  watched  with 
parted  lips.  She  was  afraid  of  the  outcome.  She  half 
repented  her  smiles  at  Kalatong.  Yet  strong  too  was  her 
exultation  in  the  conflict.  She  thrilled  to  the  clash  of 
weapons.  She  did  not  know  whom  she  wanted  to  win. 
But  they  fought  for  her.  The  thought  was  intoxicating 
and  almost  drowned  her  fear. 

Kalatong  was  grazed  at  the  shoulder.  The  blood  trickled 
hot  down  his  spear  arm,  and  he  forgot  his  intention 
to  only  wound  his  rival.  There  came  over  him  a  surge 
of  power,  filling  him  with  cool  savagery  and  a  conviction, 
deep  in  mind,  blood,  and  bones,  that  he  was  to  be  the  con- 
queror. 

Chalwason  grew  reckless  in  his  attack.  But  Kalatong 
was  calm,  adamant,  biding  his  time. 

Chalwason  retreated  for  a  breathing  space.  Then 
Kalatong  rushed  forward  suddenly,  just  as  the  wild  swamp 
buffalo,  when  enraged,  rushes  with  sharp  horns  upon  his 
foe.  He  smashed  his  shield  hard  upon  his  rival's  shield, 
right  into  his  face.  Chalwason  staggered  back.  Ka- 
latong smashed  again  and  sent  him  stumbling.  His  spear 
went  clean  through  ribs  and  heart. 

Chalwason  groaned  as  he  fell  back.  As  he  fell,  his  shield 
thudded  on  a  stone.  His  right  hand  dropped  the  spear 
and  tore  once  at  the  earth. 

There  came  a  rush  of  feet.    And  Aparas  was  at  Chal- 
wason's   side.     She   bent   over   him,   sobbing.     Memories 
of  her  lover  surged  strongly  over  her. 
She  turned  fiercely  on  the  slayer. 

"He  is  dead!  You  have  killed  himl  May  your  enemy 
take  your  head!    May  you  become  a  pinteng!" 

He  drew  back  proudly,  her  words  paining  him  more 
deeply  than  the  wound  from  which  the  blood  trickled  down 
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on  his  arm. 

Cries  came  from  those  who,  disturbed  by  the  clang  of 
weapons,  had  run  out  from  the  nearest  afongs. 

Bacni  was  at  his  side. 

"Flee  swiftly!    His  kinsmen  comer' 

From  rthe  shadows  of  a  hut  four  warriors  leapt  out 
towards  them.    Aparas  fled  for  refuge  to  her  ulug. 

Kalatong  tugged  at  his  spear.  But  the  prongs  held  it 
firm  in  the  body.  He  turned  and  sped  down  the  path 
on  the  heels  of  Bacni.  A  spear  whizzed  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, so  close  that  the  breath  of  its  passing  was  cool  on  his 
face. 

One  of  Chalwason's  companions  rushed  to  the  body 
where  it  lay  on  the  ground  with  the  moonlight  silvering 
the  fatal  spear. 

"He  is  dead!"  he  cried.  "Vengeance  for  Him  Who  Has 
Gone  Before!" 

Then  the  four  pursued  the  fleeing  Kalatong  and  Bacni 
as  their  companions  jumped  out  from  the  thicket  and 
joined  them.  Spears  flew.  Battle-axes  were  drawn  as 
the  parties  joined  battle.  Kalatong  grabbed  his  axe  and 
struck  down  a  spear  as  it  was  driven  towards  Bacni's  un- 
protected side.  His  shield  was  splintered  by  the  axe  of 
a  foeman. 

But  the  kinsmen  of  Chalwason  soon  saw  that  they  were 
outnumbered.  Two  of  them  were  wounded,  the  other  two 
hard  pressed.  They  retreated.  Kalatong  and  his  com- 
panions were  content  to  let  them  go,  and  fled  to  Longgai. 
Three  of  them  had  received  slight  wounds.     There  was 

no  more  fighting  that  night 

rp»E  next  morning  Lainglimon,  Bacni,  and  four  kinsmen 
■*'  went  to  aro  Kababuagan  to  meet  the  family  of  Chal- 
wason, who  were  already  sitting  in  conference  in  the  Coun- 
cil House  court. 

Lainglimon  was  dignified,  firm  yet  conciliatory  as  he 
opened  the  discussion. 

"Longgai  and  Kababuagan  are  friends.  This  is  a  bad 
matter  I  come  to  talk  about.  Young  men  are  hot  of 
blood  and  not  wise.  They  are  jealous  and  fight  for  com- 
forters. Kalatong  offered  Chalwason  his  spear  and  battle- 
axe  for  the  girl  Aparas.  It  was  a  good  offer.  Chalwason 
refused.  They  fought  fairly.  The  anitos  of  Chalwason 
did  not  protect  him.  Therefore  we  come  to  pay  compen- 
sation.   Let  there  be  peace  between  the  families  and  atos!" 

The  smoke  wreaths  ascended,  twisted,  veered.  In  the 
silence  the  surly  grunting  of  a  boar  came  loud  from  the 
pigpen  below  the  court. 

Old  Nagtawi,  the  grandfather  of  the  dead  youth,  replied 
gravely.  He  had  not  forgotten  how  Kalatong,  Laingli- 
mon's  father,  had  thrown  him  in  the  wrestling  match  and 
won  some  good  yards  of  ricefield  Nagtawi  deemed  to  be 
really  his.  This  rankled  and  lent  sharpness  to  his  voice. 
"This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Chalwason  was  a  brave 
youth.  Now  his  mother  weeps.  Now  his  family  mourn. 
They  kill  pigs  and  chickens  for  the  burial  feast.  It  will 
cost  much.  This  is  all  because  of  Kalatong  who  killed 
him." 

"Therefore  we  offer  compensation.  But  it  was  a  lovers' 
quarrel  only." 

"But  Chalwason  was  about  to  marry  the  girl  Aparas. 
Kalatong  should  not  have  gone  to  her  ulug.  That  was  a 
bad  thing." 


Lainglimon  said  quietly.  "But  Chalwason  had  not 
talked  with  her  father  and  mother.  They  were  not  be- 
trothed. There  is  no  blame  to  Kalatong.  You  are  old 
and  wise,  Nagtawi.  You  know  Chalwason  had  no  claim 
on  the  girl." 

The  argument  was  indisputable.  Maklan  spoke  up, 
the  uncle  of  Chalwason.  He  was  entirely  for  peace.  For 
his  son  was  betrothed  to  a  cousin  of  Kalatong's,  and  had 
already  given  a  pig  and  other  gifts  to  her  father.  A  feud 
between  the  families  might  mean  the  breaking  off  of  the 
match  and  the  loss  of  the  gift  pig. 
"What  do  you  offer?" 

"The  rice  field  on  Mount  Senagnet,  the  fourth  from  the 
river,  one  pig,  and  two  chickens." 

Mowigas,  the  father,  shook  his  head.  He  regarded  the 
slaying  of  his  son  as  murder.  He  wanted  blood,  not  rice- 
fields.  But  he  did  not  speak,  for  custom  had  wisely  de- 
creed that  no  principals  should  take  an  active  part  in  such 
a  discussion,  lest  anger  and  grief  might  lead  to  hot  words, 
and  words  to  blows. 

Nagtawi  grumbled.     "Fayau!  That  is  very  little  for  a 
brave,  strong  youth  who  would  inherit  many  rice  fields. 
We  are  not  poor.     We  do  not  dwell  in  a  widow's  house  !'* 
"The  rice  field  is  a  very  good  field,  well  watered,"  pointed 
out  Lainglimon.     "And  the  pig  is  fat". 
"It  is  not  enough." 
"It  is  good  compensation." 

All  smoked  in  silence.  Old  Nagtawi  shook  his  head. 
The  others  looked  at  him. 

"We  shall  think  more  about  this  matter,"  he  said  at 
length. 

"Kawis."  Lainglimon  rose.  The  peace  party  returned 
to  Longgai. 

The  kinsfolk  of  Chalwason  debated  the  offer.  They 
demanded  more.  Finally  a  settlement  was  reached.  The 
family  of  Chalwason  received  one  rice  field,  two  pigs, 
and  four  chickens.  This  included  a  pig  and  chickens  for 
the  burial  feast. 

Lainglimon  did  not  reproach  Kalatong  for  the  rashness 
which  had  cost  the  family  so  much  and  reduced  them  to 
one  of  only  average  means.  For  the  youth  had  acted 
bravely.  The  killing  had  increased  his  reputation  and 
the  prestige  of  both  family  and  ato. 

Mowigas,  the  father,  had  made  no  peace  overtures,  how- 
ever, and  the  two  families  were  still  in  a  state  of  virtual 
enemity.  So  Kalatong  took  Maslang  with  him  when  be 
went  to  Butak  to  see  Aparas  again. 

She  was  sitting  outside  the  ulug  chatting  with  Munong 
and  some  companions.  Maslang  jested  with  Munong  as 
Kalatong  spoke  to  Aparas.  His  tone  was  casual  but  he 
wondered  uneasily  how  she  would  behave  towards  him. 

"Early  this  morning  I  asked  my  father  to  have  harvest 
early.  Some  of  the  grain  will  soon  be  ripe,  and  already 
some  locusts  come." 

She  looked  at  him  long  till  he  stirred  uncomfortably  on 
the  stone  wall  of  the  pigpen  just  below  the  ulug.  Her 
scrutiny  was  calm,  passionless.  Then  she  spoke  curtly, 
tossing  her  head.  Her  bead  necklace  swung  up  and  drop- 
ped awry  above  her  left  breast. 

"We  do  not  want  the  locusts.  They  spoil  the  grain. 
But  here  we  do  not  want  youths  who  spoil  our  talk!"  She 
rose  swiftly  and  moved  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  little 
group.  Her  gay  laughter  came  above  the  chatter  as  she 
jested  boldly  with  a  youth  there. 
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Kalatong's  dark  eyes  flashed  at  the  repulse.  His  hands 
clenched.  Then  he  leapt  up  and  strode  away,  mortified, 
angry.  The  insult  was  bitter  to  his  pride,  bitter  as  the 
pods  of  the  akfab  vine  are  sharp  to  the  tongue.  Maslang 
had  spoken  the  truth,  he  said  to  himself.  She  was  bad. 
He  had  been  a  fool,  tricked  by  a  wanton  girl.  He  would 
never  go  to  her  again!  But  why  trouble  so  much  about  a 
comforter?  After  all,  Bacni  was  right.  They  were  all  the 
same.  Other  girls  would  not  be  so  averse  to  him  as  a 
sleeping  companion.  He  stopped,  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  took  the  trail  to  a  certain  ulug  in  Longgai.  .  .  . 

tt  was  seven  days  later  that  he  saw  her  at  a  dance  at 
Longgai.  Ail  She  was  beautiful.  She  was  still  de- 
sirable. And  as  he  danced,  he  saw  her  stepping  almost 
behind  him,  her  eyes  on  his.  When  he  finished,  she  was  at 
his  side. 

"You  dance  well,  taker  of  a  white  man's  head,"  she  said 
admiringly. 

He  was  silent,  not  sure  if  she  were  mocking  or  in  earnest. 

"You  have  lost  your  tongue   to-night."     Her  voice  came 
low,"  slurring,  provocative. 
"For  you  of  no  manners,  yes." 

This  time  he  looked  directly  at  her.  Her  eyes  had  be- 
come soft  and  promising.  He  felt  within  him  his  pride 
melting  swiftly,  dissolved  by  her  eyes,  her  voice.  The 
rhythm  she  had  created  beat  fast  again  in  him.  He  hesi- 
tated. Then  he  heard  in  his  mind's  ear  the  curse  by  Chal- 
wason's  body,  the  taunt  at  the  ulug.  Brusquely  he  brushed 
past  her. 

But  she  was  swift  of  hand.  His  pipe  fell  to  the  ground 
as  she  snatched  his  pocket-hat  and  leapt  away,  laughing. 

She  held  it  up  at  him  triumphantly,  smiling  significantly. 
Then  she  vanished  into  the  darkness  just  as  she  had  done 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  at  the  Head-Feast  dance. 
He  was  dazed  but  happy  as  he  had  not  been  since  that 
night.  His  heart  danced.  For  she 
had  given  him  the  simplest  and  most 
unmistakable  of  invitations— he  could 
recover  his  pocket-hat  only  by  going 
to  her  ulug. 

Soon,  companioned  by  the  obliging 
Maslang,  he  was  on  the  trail  again  |to 
Butak.  He  smiled  as  he  passed  the 
rock  where  he  had  awaited  Chalwa- 
son  that  moonlit  night  of  the  combat. 

Aparas  and  Munong  were  alone,  sit- 
ting outside  the  ulug.  Aparas  was  in 
gay  mood.  She  returned  the  suklong 
with  laughing  banter. 

"Next  time,"  she  teased.  "I  shall 
take  your  breechclout!" 

Kalatong  entered  into  her  gaiety 
with  abandon.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
removed  at  last  from  his  shoulder  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  log.  He  tried  to 
pull  her  small  blanket  of  flayed  tree- 
bark  from  her  shoulders.  She  resist- 
ed, and  he  was  surprised  to  see  how 
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strong  she  was.     So  he  picked  her  up  in  his  strong  arms. 

"If  you  do  not  give  me  your  blanket  to  wear,  I  shall  drop 
you  into  the  pigpen!" 

"Ocho!  It  is  not  the  pig  I  wish  to  sleep  with!  Quick! 
Here  is  the  blanket." 

He  wrapped  it  round  both  of  them.  Afterwards  he 
would  wear  it  as  a  sign  of  her  favor. 

Maslang  serenaded  Munong.  So  Kalatong  drew  his 
abafui  from  his  girdle  pocket  and  played  to  Aparas  in  the 
musical  language  customary  to  courtship,  first  playful, 
then  more  serious.  She  too  put  the  little  Jew's  harp  to 
her  lips,  and  struck  it  with  her  finger  in  response  to  his 
wooing.  But  he  was  not  skilful  in  the  art,  so  that  Aparas, 
disappointed,  grew  short  in  her  answers. 

The  little  tinkling  phrases  were  inadequate  to  express 
his  feelings.  He  put  the  harp  away  and  spoke  directly. 
For  Aparas  looked  even  more  desirable  in  the  moonlight 
than  in  the  firelight  or  morning  sunshine,  he  thought. 
She  had  let  her  hair  down,  and  the  flowing  cascade  of  black 
stirred  his  senses  to  flame.  His  voice  quivered  with  its 
intensity. 

"Ail  Aparas,  you  are  beautiful!" 

She  smiled  gently.  She  had  been  waiting  for  those  words 
from  him.  But  all  she  said  was  "Mang  ni  shu-ak — I 
am  not  beautiful." 

His  arm  tightened  around  her  waist.  Their  lips  did  not 
meet;  in  those  mountains  kissing  was  unknown. 

"Kugawiska  kai  fuanl — You  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  moon!" 

She  thrilled  to  the  trembling  of  his  voice,  but  kept  silent* 

"Do  you  not  care  at  all  for  the  one  who  speaks  to  you^ 
my  liwa?" 

Often  had  she  heard  the  term  of  endearment,  liwa — 
comforter.  But  now  it  stirred  her  as  it  had  not  done  be- 
fore. She  had  meant  to  keep  him 
waiting  still,  but  suddenly  she  knew 
she  could  not  play  with  him  as  she  hacf 
with  others.  He  was  tooproudfor  that.- 
And  she  felt  his  young  strength,  warm 
and  deep,  overpowering  her,  flooding 
her  spirit,  commanding  her  reply.  She 
bent  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  be- 
neath her  lashes,  whispering  softly* 
"If  you  care  anything  for  this  one* 
why  not?" 

He  rose  triumphant  and  glanced  at 
the  ulug  door.  Without  a  word  she 
rose  too.  Maslang  and  Munong  stop- 
ped their  chatter.  They  all  stooped 
down  and  squeezed  through  the  small 
opening  into  the  little  sleeping-hut • 

The  youthful  warriors  placed  their 
shields,  spears,  and  battle-axes 
against  the  slab  wall,  while  Mu- 
nong stirred  the  fire  until  the  coals 
glowed  and  the  flames  shot  up,  blu£ 
{Continued  on  page  148) 
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Lacandola,  Last  King  Of  Tondo 

By  Gregorio  F.  Zaide 
History  Department,   University  of  the  Philippines 


A  VEIL  of  mystery  has  been  woven  around  Lacan- 
dola, the  last  king  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
Tondo.  Our  historians  including  the  early  cronis- 
tas  of  the  different  religious  orders,  like  Frays  San  Agustin, 
O.  S.  A.,  Martinez  de  Zuniga,  O.  S.  A.,  Concepci6n,  R.  A., 
and  others,  do  not  agree  in  to  to  with  regard  to  the  life 
of  this  Filipino  king.  There  are  some  who  picture  him 
as  a  traitor  to  Spain  because  he  broke  his  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Philip  II  when  Limahong  attacked  the  city  of  Manila; 
while  others  paint  him  as  the  friend  and  defender  of 
the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Adelantado,  Miguel  Lopez  de 
Legaspi,  in  particular.  Somewhere  between  these  two 
views  lies  the  truth.  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes  says:  "He  was 
the  first  true  friend  the  Spaniards  found  in  the  Philip- 
pines." The  actions  of  Lacandola  during  and  after  the 
coming  of  the  Castillan  conquist adores  in  Manila  Bay 
were  actuated  by  a  wise  desire  to  maintain  peace  with 
the  pale-faced  invaders  of  his  kingdom. 

Josue  Soncuya,  in  his  Historia  Pre-Hispana  de  Fi- 
lipinas  (pp.  70-71),  states  that  Lacandola  was  the  son 
of  the  great  Malangsi  who  in  turn  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  renowned  Balagtas,  ruler  of  the  great  Majapahit 
Empire  of  Malaysia.  When  Balagtas  died,  the  scepter 
passed  to  Malangsi  who  then  gave  the  kingdom  of  the 
Philippines  to  his  son,  Lacandola.  Our  archipelago  was 
once  an  integral  part  of  the  great  Majapahit  Empire  the 
bounderies  of  which  extended  from  Formosa  in  the  north 
to  Micronesia  in  the  south  (See  H.  O.  Beyer,  The  Phil- 
ippines Before  Magellan,  Asia,  October,  1921),  and 
Lacandola  seems  to  have  been  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Majapahit.  Unfortunately  his  dream  of  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Malangsi,  and  grandfather, 
Balagtas,  was  frustrated  by  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Philippines. 

The  kingdom  of  Lacandola  or  the  monarchy  of  Tondo 
was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  what  is  now  the 
district  of  Tondo  in  Manila;  it  embraced  the  entire  archi- 
pelago from  Cagayan  in  the  north  to  Jolo  in  the  south.* 
Throughout  this  region  he  was  recognized  as  the  over- 
lord of  the  datos  or  chiefs  ruling  the  different  barangays 
<xr  villages.  He  was  also  a  military  lord  of  Borneo  where 
!he  owned  many  slaves  and  lands.  His  subjects  held  him 
m.  high  esteem,  and  paid  him  tribute  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  age.  Chinese  traders,  arriving  in  the  Bay 
in  their  slow-sailing  junks  laden  with  tapestries  and  silks, 
chinaware,  camphor,  pearls,  fowls,  oranges,  and  Manda- 
rin wine,  paid  anchorage  duties  to  him.  He  also  mono- 
polized the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Islands — all  the  goods 
brought  in  by  foreign  merchants  were  purchased  by  him, 
he  paying  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  in  cash 
and  the  balance  within  a  certain  period  of  time.  The 
foreign  traders  knew  the  word  of  the  king  of  Tondo  was 
as  good  as  gold  itself. 

On  the  other  bank  of  the  placid  Pasig,  just  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  village  of  Tondo,  was  the  village  of  May- 
nila, the  palisaded  stronghold  of  Raxa  Soliman,  warlike 
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nephew  of  the  Tondo  king.  Some  authors,  like  Don  Pedro 
A.  Paterno,  state  that  not  Lacandola  but  Raxa  Matanda 
was  the  uncle  of  Soliman.  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  however, 
maintains  that  Raxa  Matanda  and  Lacandola  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  (See  Regulos  de  Filipinas,  La 
Ilustracidn  Filipina,  March,  1892).  Lacandola  being 
older  than  Soliman  was  naturally  called  Raxa  Matanda, 
(Rajah  the  Elder)  while  Soliman  was  the  Raxa  Mura 
(Rajaht  he  Younger). 

In  1570  Martin  de  Goiti,  Legaspi's  master-of-camp, 
appeared  in  Manila  Bay.  He  offered  peace  and  friendship 
to  the  natives  inhabiting  the  bay  region.  Soliman  spurned 
his  offer,  but  Lacandola  accepted  it.  Thinking  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  the  latter  admonished 
the  younger  man  to  accept  the  peace  proposals  of  the 
new-comers;  but  the  audacious  dato  of  Maynila  refused 
to  heed  the  advice  and  charged  the  older  chief  with  aban- 
doning the  traditions  of  their  race,  their  gods,  and  their 
civilization.  History  records  the  subsequent  unequal  com- 
bat between  Soliman  and  Goiti.  The  superior  arms  and 
strategy  of  the  white  men  gave  them  victory,  and  the 
brave  Soliman  was  defeated.  He  bowed  to  the  enevit- 
able — temporarily.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Spaniards 
left  Maynila  for  lack  of  supplies  and  ammunitions,  then 
he  rebuilt  his  burned  palisades  and  reorganized  his  broken 
ranks.  He  knew  the  white  invaders  would  come  back 
sooner  or  later.  He  tried  to  persuade  his  uncle,  Lacandola, 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with 
him  against  the  Spaniards,  but  the  king  of  Tondo  for 
the  second  time  warned  him  of  the  futility  of  resisting 
the  inevitable.  Resistance,  he  held,  meant  nothing  short 
of  suicide  in  view  of  the  superior  armaments  of  the  white 
men.  Soliman  was  not  to  be  convinced  and  their  ways 
were  divided. 

The  fears  of  Raxa  Soliman  were  soon  confirmed. 

In  1571  Legaspi  with  his  entire  flotilla  entered  Manila 
Bay.  The  sight  of  the  Spanish  vessels  with  their  formid- 
able guns  created  consternation  throughout  the  village 
of  Maynila.  Lacandola  was  the  first  to  welcome  the  Ade- 
lantado. On  the  other  hand,  Soliman  recruited  all  his 
forces,  and  sent  swift  couriers  to  his  allies,  the  datos  of 
Hagonoy,  Pandacan,  Morong,  and  Pampanga,  urgently 
calling  them  to  his  aid.  Help  was  given  and  the  allies  in 
their  war  caracaos  met  the  invaders  in  Manila  Bay  in 
mortal  combat.  The  Spanish  forces  were  commanded  by 
the  intrepid  Martin  de  Goiti.  This  battle,  which  we  may 
call  the  first  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  lasted  for  many  hours, 
and  the  lion  of  Castille  triumphed.  Soliman  himself  was 
killed  in  action.  During  the  battle,  Lacandola  remained 
at  home,  flying  a  white  flag  as  a  symbol  of  neutrality.  He 
restrained  his  braves,  forbidding  them  to  go  beyond  the 
palisade. 

When  peace  was  finally  restored  and  the  Spaniards 
were  masters  of  Maynila,  Lacandola,  his  sons,  relatives, 
maharlicas,  and  vassals,  called  upon  the  victorious 
Adelantado  and  rendered  homage  to  His  Catholic  Ma- 


jesty,  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  the  Americas.  The  king  of 
Tondo  ceded  the  tributes  of  his  people  to  the  conquer- 
ors, including  the  anchorage  duties  which  he  levied  upon 
the  Sangleys,  and  he  also  turned  over  to  the  Span- 
iards his  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade  and  commerce. 
As  a  further  proof  of  his  loyalty,  he  gave  Legaspi  fourteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  twelve  jars  of  powder.  The  Augus- 
tinian  chronicler,  Fray  San  Agustin,  writing  in  1698, 
says  that  Lacandola  also  helped  the  Spaniards  in  the 
construction  of  the  city  of  Manila;  he  and; his  maharlicas 
built  a  church  and  a  hundred  fifty  houses  for  the  Span- 
iards. 

After  the  founding  of  the  city,  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  for  the  conquest,  exploration,  and  pacification  of  the 
northern  provinces,  particularly  Pampanga.  The  field 
marshal,  Goiti,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  Le- 
gaspi, knowing  the  great  influence  of  Lacandola  among 
the  datos  of  the  island,  invited  him  to  join  the  expedition. 
The  Tondo  king  accepted  the  offer,  and  his  friendship 
with  the  white  men  was  of  great  moral  advantage  to  them. 
Many  towns  in  Pampanga,  learning  that  Lacandola  was 
with  the  Castillans,  surrendered  without  bloodshed. 
Only  the  powerful  dato  of  Betis  resisted,  and  was  not 
subdued  until  after  a  tenacious  and  bitter  fight. 

An  unfortunate  incident  occurred  in  connection  with 
this  Pampanga  expedition.  Before  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  of  the  province,  Lacandola,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  Goiti,  returned  to  Tondo  to  settle  certain  family 
troubles.  This  was  interpreted  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  Manila  as  desertion — a  breach  of  loyalty  bordering  on 
treason.  The  Adelantado  ordered  his  immediate  arrest, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  the  people.  He  was  charged 
with  having  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  Betis  to  defy 
the  Spaniards.  He  denied  the  false  accusation,  but  only 
the  return  of  Goiti  fifteen  days  later  saved  him  from  prison 
if  not  from  the  gallows.  The  master-of-camp  told  Legaspi 
the  real  story  of  the  fall  of  Betis  and  vouched  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  native  king.  Lacandola  was  set  free,  but  the 
treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  white  men 
after  all  the  services  that  he  had  rendered,  naturally  rankled 
in  his  heart. 


The  time  came,  on  November  20,  1574,  when  the  CM* 
nese  corsair,  Limahong,  first  attacked  Manila.  Seizing 
this  opportunity,  Lacandola  struck  at  the  Spaniards.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion  had  been  heightened  by  the  abuses  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers  and  friars,  and  his  people  bravely 
followed  him.  But  the  revolt  was  premature.  It  was  easily 
suppressed  and,  like  the  ill-starred  Soliman  before  him* 
Lacandola  suffered  defeat.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  Span- 
iards, hard-pressed  by  Limahong,  and  needing  Lacando- 
la's  services  once  more,  offered  him  a  pardon  and  liberal 
terms  for  his  followers.  He  accepted,  and  again  at  the 
head  of  his  warriors,  he  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Span- 
iards against  the  common  foe.  He  helped  Salcedo,  grand- 
son of  Legaspi,  to  destroy  the  Chinese  fleet  in  Pangasinan, 
this  being  his  last  notable  military  service  to  the  Span** 
iards. 

He  not  only  helped  the  Spaniards  in  their  military 
expeditions,  but  also  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
pacified  regions  and  in  the  spreading  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. He  himself  discarded  the  animo-deist  religion  of 
his  forefathers  and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  This 
event,  which  was  given  such  importance  by  the  cronistas  of 
the  monastic  orders,  occurred  towards  the  last  days  of  his 
life. 

With  regard  to  his  Christian  name,  again  the  historians 
disagree.  According  to  Josue  Soncuya  it  was  Felipe  in 
honor  of  Philip  II;  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes  asserts  that  it 
was  either  Carlos  or  Fernando. 

The  last  years  of  Lacandola  were  darkened  by  a  griev- 
ance against  his  friends,  the  Spaniards.  After  the  con- 
quest and  pacification  of  the  archipelago,  encomiendas 
were  granted  to  the  conquistadores  in  reward  for  their 
military  service  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  It  so  happened 
that  in  a  certain  encomienda  given  to  Martin  de  la  Rea* 
some  of  the  slaves  and  lands  of  Lacandola  were  included. 
Furthermore  he  was  not  fully  recompensed  for  his  owr* 
services.  The  Adelantado  promised  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  to  grant  him  and  his  descendants  certain  privi- 
lege. 

(Continued  on  page  147) 


Reality 

Guillermo  Castillo 

npiNY  green  tones  flowing 

On  the  red  of  my  tongue 
Taste  like  loud  odors 
Broken  into  metal  bits  of 
Song 

Tickling  my  frame 
Making  me  wish 
Furiously  to  devour  you 
Into  my 

Reality. 
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EDITORIALS 


What  must  be  thought  of  a 
man  who — though  an  indi- 
vidual of  rank  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country — goes 
about  in 
What  is  Thought  strange 
of  Senator  Hawes  parts 
destroy- 
ing the  prestige  of  that  govern- 
ment, is  what  is  thought  of 
Senator  Harry  B.  Hawes,  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Philippines. 

He  informed  us  here  that  in  case  of  war  with  Japan,  the 
United  States  would  not  be  able  to  protect  the  Philippines, 
although  he  insisted  that  the  country  would  be  perfectly 
safe  when  independent  and  with  independence  guaranteed 
by  international  agreement.  However,  he  also  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  turning  the  Corregidor  fortifications 
over  to  the  Philippines! 

It  is  true  that  Senator  Hawes  was  given  a  hand-written 
document  after  the  parade  in  Manila  on  July  12,  which  he 
reviewed,  expressing  gratitude  for  his  labors  on  "behalf" 
of  Philippine  independence,  and  it  is  also  true  that  a 
few  after-dinner  stories  of  his  were  well  received  at  the 
Rotary  Club,  one  daily  speaking  enthusiastically  of  a 
"big  ovation",  but  what  the  real  opinion  of  Senator 
Hawes  is,  on  the  part  of  thinking  Filipinos  as  well  as 
Americans  and  foreigners,  would  require  a  different  form 
of  expression. 

Senator  Hawes  came  here,  so  he  alleged,  "to  find  out 
whether  the  Filipinos  were  really,  earnestly,  and  actively 
interested"  in  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  country.  But  as  one  former  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature  told  him  pointedly,  the  Filipinos'  two 
years  of  war  with  America  and  their  subsequent  political 
efforts  show  clearly  enough  where  they  stand. 

The  adjectives,  "complete,  immediate,  and  absolute", 
first  strung  together,  the  writer  believes,  by  the  present 
Philippine  Commissioner,  Mr.  Osias,  were  never  used 
wholly  sincerely,  but  for  effect  in  efforts  to  obtain  a  great- 
er degree  of  autonomy;  yet  the  desire  on  the  part  of  prac- 
tically the  whole  population  for  eventual  independence 
has  never  been  seriously  questioned  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  Philippine  problem  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Federal  Party  years  ago.  But  all  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  more  intelligent  here  want  what  a  Filipino  daily  has 
called  "independence  with  a  vengeance".  The  Philip- 
pines Herald  said  recently:  "One  must  be  frank  and 
state  that  some  provisions  for  readjustment  are  essential. 
Even  our  leaders,  we  believe,  take  for  granted  that 
America  will  never  consent  to  an  abrupt  and  unadjusted 
separation".  After  this  editorial  was  first  written,  Senate 
President  Quezon  made  the  statement  in  Washington  that 
he  favors  "an  independence  program  which  will  permit 
of  economic  readjustment." 

The  Manila  parade,  therefore,  though  one  of  the  largest 
in  recent  years,  proved  nothing  new,  no  matter  how  in- 
spiring it  was  to  those  who  participated.  It  is  always 
easy,  in  the  Philippines  as  elsewhere,  to  get  people  out  on  a 
patriotic  occasion. 
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What  Senator  Hawes  really  came  to  the  Philippines  for 
was  to  maneuver  the  Filipinos  into  playing  his  game. 
What  Filipino  leaders  thought  about  Senator  Hawes  as  he 
ranted  up  and  down  the  country,  promising  ignorant 
peasants  and  townspeople  the  impossible — these  leaders 
having  been  placed  in  a  position  where  willy-nilly  they  had 
to  accompany  and  abet  him — has  not  been  disclosed,  but 
may  be  easily  imagined.  These  leaders  may  themselves 
at  times  and  for  electioneering  purposes  promise  the  im- 
possible, but  when  this  later  becomes  manifest,  they  can 
always  place  the  blame  on  American  opposition.  With  an 
American  senator  going  about  promising  these  self-same 
impossibilities,  the  ignorant  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  own  leaders  are  betraying  them.  They  do  not 
know  that  Senator  Hawes  is  only  a  senator  from  what  in 
America  is  called  "the  sticks",  with  no  authority  to  speak 
for  even  the  Senate,  let  alone  the   American  government. 

Certain  shameless  economic  groups  in  the  United  States 
have  found,  or  think  they  have  found,  a  new  means  to 
further  their  own  particular  interests — by  destroying 
the  faith  of  the  Filipino  people  in  American  sovereignty, 
built  up  during  thirty  years  of  arduous  and  devoted  effort 
of  many  good  men,  and  by  attempting  to  create  and  foment 
unrest  in  a  situation  that  is  at  best  admittedly  difficult. 
And  it  was  Senator  Hawes  who  made  the  demonstration, 
explaining  (to  the  indulgent  members  of  the  Rotary 
Club)  afterwards  that  "I  just  asked  a  simple  question, 
and  it  started  all  the  rumpus."  He  had  merely  come, 
he  also  told  them,  to  hunt  and  fish — ten  thousand 
miles — ,  and   it   was   all  a   surprise   to   him. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial,  however,  attaches  very 
little  importance  to  the  supposed  influence  and  power  of 
this  politician  and  others  like  him  in  his  own  country. 
The  people  of  America  will  not  be  easily  impressed  by  what 
Burke  long  ago  called  "the  venal  cry  and  prepared  vote  of 
a  passive  senate". 

The  statement  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1930  of  Gov- 
ernor-General Davis,  released  last  month,  to  the  effect 
that  "the  one  thing  which  saved  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  a  major  economic  disaster"  was  the  free  access  to  the 
American  market,  interrelations  during  the  past  twenty 
years  of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  having  be- 
come such  that  any  "essential  modification"  would  prove 
"an  economic  and  social  disaster  in  the  Philippines  and  a 
sensible  loss  to  the  United  States",  will  outweigh  anything 
that  Senator  Hawes  may  see  fit  to  tell  his  colleagues  in 
Congress. 

The  Governor-General's  words  "a  sensible  loss"  is  an 
understatement,  even  as  applied  to  the  matter  of  trade 
alone.  The  loss  of  the  Philippines  as  a  dependency  within 
the  near  future  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  United 
States  in  the  maintenance  of  its  interests  in  the  entire 
Pacific  area — diplomatic  as  well  as  financial  and  economic. 
The  American  government  can  not  be  so  ignorant  of  Amer- 
ica's real  interests — as  opposed  to  those  which  Senator 
Hawes  represents — nor  can  it  be  so  careless  of  its  respon- 
sibilities, so  indifferent  to  human  welfare,  and  so  pettily 
venal  as  the  impression  Senator  Hawes  has  created  in 
the  minds  of  people  here  would  indicate. — A.  V.  H.  H. 


THE  EARNEST  WORKERS 


There  is  rejoicing  among  Filipinos  because  the  inde- 
pendence cause  is  gaining  the  militant  support  of  powerful 
American  interests.  For  the  present 
Danger  Facing  these  interests  are  actively  engaged 
Filipinos  in  working  for  the  granting  of  independ- 

ence. But  what  if  independence  is  not 
attained? 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  agricultural  and  labor 
elements  allying  themselves  for  Philippine  independence 
are  primarily  prompted  by  their  own  economic  welfare. 
Their  first  concern  is  the  protection  of  their  own  interests 
against  Philippine  competition.  With  or  without  Philip- 
pine independence  they  are  1  determined  to  safeguard  by 
legislation  what  they  regard  of  vital  importance  to  their 
economic  well-being. 

Filipinos  should  also  remember  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Senator  Lodge,  it  has  ever  been  "the  cardinal  principle 
of  American  statesmanship  to  advocate  policies  which 
would  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States''.  "Whatever  duty  to  others  might  seem  to  de- 
mand", said  Senator  Lodge,  "I  should  pause  long  before 
supporting  any  policy  if  there  were  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Philippine  question  is  therefore  between  the  two 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  On  one  hand,  there  are  powerful 
economic  forces  trying  hard  to  perpetuate  our  status  of 
political  dependency— for  economic  reasons.    On  the  other, 


there  are  equally  powerful  economic  forces  actively  defend- 
ing their  own  economic  welfare — for  the  time  being  by 
advocating  the  granting  of  independence. 

But  again,  what  if  independence  is  not  forthcoming? 
The  danger  facing  Filipinos  is  that  discrimination  against 
their  persons  and  property  may  be  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress,  even  though  no   independence  is  granted. 

Such  a  tragedy  would  not  be  beyond  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility, considering  Senator  Lodge's  interpretation  of  the 
cardinal  principle  of  American  statesmanship  and  its 
manifestations  in  American  contemporary   history. 

Those  opposed  to  Philippine  products  have  but  to  in- 
voke the  early  legislation  governing  Philippine-American 
tariff  relations  to  justify  a  revival  of  limitation  of  their 
admission  into  the  United  States.  And  those  objecting 
to  the  entrance  of  Filipinos  into  the  United  States  have  but 
to  point  to  the  Japanese  exclusion  law  passed  by  Congress 
in  1924. 

An  unjust  legislation  can  easily  find  its  way  into  the 
statute  books  of  a  great  republic  like  the  United  States. 
A  bill  may  be  against  the  best  American  public  opinion. 
But  if  it  is  backed  up  by  a  strong  and  well  organized  minor- 
ity, it  may  easily  become  a  law. 

A  Congress  that  by  its  exclusion  law  hurls  an  open 
insult  to  the  only  Oriental  country  that  happens  to  be  a 
world  power  is  likely  to  be  less  guided  by  a  sense  of  justice 
and  equity  if  it  is  pressed  by  articulate,  well  organized 
and  powerful  constituents  to  exclude  weak  and    helpless 
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dependents  like  the  Filipinos. 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  see  that  in  the  interplay  of  con- 
flicting economic  interests  over  the  Philippine  problem, 
the  weaker  sector — the  Philippines — is  in  danger  of  being 
sacrificed. 

— CONRADO  BENITEZ. 


become  untenable  under  conditions  of  free  competition. 
It  must  be  either  that  or,  ultimately,  communism,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  chief  strengths  of  commun- 
ism is  the  weakness  of  capitalism  which  is  "as  a  house 
divided  against  itself". 


The  one -year   moratorium 
on    inter-governmental    war 

debts 
Capitalism — a 
House  Divided 
Against  Itself 


and 
German  re- 
parations 
proposed 
by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  and  accepted 
with  some  modifications  by 
the  other  powers  concerned, 
saved  the  world,  and  especially 

Europe,  it  is  now  evident,  from  a  major  debacle,  as  the 
present  dangerous  financial  situation  in  Germany,  even 
in  spite  of  the  moratorium,  bears  impressive  witness  to. 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  suspension  of  such  payments 
for  only  one  year  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  it  may  also 
become  necessary  for  the  governments  to  place  a  morato- 
rium on  government  obligations  to  private  banking  syndi- 
cates which  were  not  included  in  the  Hoover  moratorium 
and  which  stand  to  profit  thereby  as  the  action  makes  the 
collection  of  such  sums  as  are  due  them  very  much  easier. 

German  financial  collapse  would  entail  the  collapse  of 
the  present  government  and  possible  revolution,  which 
would  almost  inevitably  be  followed  by  French  interven- 
tion and  a  Russian  counter-move.  Before  long,  all  Europe 
would  be  struggling  in  the  red  hand  of  War. 

The  only  thing  that  can  prevent  such  a  collapse  is  credit, 
but  the  American  government  has  taken  the  position,  and 
rightly,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  would  not  consider 
granting  credit  to  Germany  except  in  association  with 
other  central  banks,  including  the  Bank  of  France — espe- 
cially the  Bank  of  France,  it  might  have  been  said.  It  is 
well  known  that  although  France  has  in  recent  years 
been  accumulating  vast  gold  reserves,  it  has  extended  few 
loans  and  these  under  only  the  strictest  conditions.  At- 
tempts are  now  being  made  to  change  the  French  attitude 
in  this  regard,  which  attitude  is  in  part  due  to  French  lack 
of  experience  as  an  international  financier.  France  stands 
to  lose  the  most  in  case  of  further  trouble  in  Europe,  and 
can  probably  be  brought  to  see  the  light. 

But   although  the  wise  use  of  international 


credit  is 

the  chief  immediate  need  in  the  world  today,  credit  which 
would  only  prolong  the  present  mad  methods  of  production 
and  distribution  would  mean  no  permanent  gain.  In- 
dustry and  trade  must  be  rationalized  and  planned  and 
carried  forward  on  an  international  basis,  freed  from  arti- 
ficial restraints  upon  organization  and  artificial  barriers 
to  distribution.  International  trusts  should  be  encourag- 
ed and  customs  and  tariff  barriers  removed.  To  make  the 
latter  possible  it  may  be  necessary  to  organize  international 
unemployment  relief  for  some  years,  to  promote  cheap 
transportation  throughout  the  world,  especially  Europe, 
and  also  to  inaugurate  house  building  programs — all  this 
to  make  possible  large  migrations  to  natural  centers  of 
industry,  regardless  of  national  boundaries,  when  some  of 
the  old  centers,  due  to  the  removal  of  tariff  protection, 
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The  reasons  given  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  for  the  closing  of  the  School 
of  Dentistry  might  be  advanced  with  almost 
University  equal  force  for  the  closing  of  other  schools 
Building  and  colleges  heretofore  considered  integral 
parts  of  the  University.  These  reasons,  in 
fact,  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  closing  the  entire 
institution,  for  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  many 
believe  that  we  have  too  many  young  people  now  with  a 
merely  academic  training. 

That  the  enrolment  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  has  fallen 
off  is  shown  by  the  published  records,  but  this  was  a  prob- 
lem the  University  authorities  should  have  found  a  solu- 
tion for  instead  of  flunking  it.  The  decreasing  enrolment 
was  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  loss  of  prestige  resulting 
from  petty  squables  for  the  past  two  years  between  the  two 
factions  of  two  professors  each  of  the  four  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school.  Closing  the  school  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  failure  in  dealing  with  this  ridiculous  situation. 
It  was  only  another  episode,  however,  in  the  long,  sad 
story  of  the  conversion  of  the  University,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  an  estimable  gentleman  whose  background  and 
experience  is  wholly  political  and  not  academic,  into  a 
hotbed  of  petty  politics — diplomatic  deans,  politic  profes- 
sors, and  protesting  students. 

Apparently  in  an  effort  to  appease  the  general  protest 
against  the  summary  closing  of  one  of  the  schools  of  the 
University  and  in  an  attempt  to  further  ' 'rationalize* '  it, 
the  President  came  out  with  the  statement  that  he  had  in 
mind  that  the  University  should  become  a  graduate  school 
only — a  center  of  research  and  scholarship,  and  that  the 
next  college  to  be  closed  might  be  the  College  of  Education. 
Editorial  writers  on  the  Manila  dailies  were  quick  to  shoot 
this  amazing  proposition  full  of  holes,  and  nothing  more  of 
it  has  been  heard  to  date.  It  was  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  open  gap  the  plan  would  leave  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  University,  and  the  entire  unsuitability, 
anyway,  of  such  a  plan  to  Philippine  conditions  and  needs. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  tumult  and 
the  large  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  building  program  goes  on,  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  building  to  be  the  next  to  go  up.  It  is  to 
be  situated  on  the  corner  of  Padre  Faura  and  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  city — Taft  Avenue.  Passers- 
by  will  be  entertained  by  the  strains  of  the  strings 
and  woodwinds,  the  brasses 
and  the  percussion  instru- 
ments, pianos,  vocal  arias,  and 
solfeggio  exercises.  Students 
will  be  accompanied  in 
their  efforts  at  musical  sound 
production  by  the  rumble 
of  trucks,  squeeling  brakes, 
and  squawking  automobile 
horns.  The  most  recent  an- 
nouncement is  that  the  admi- 


nistrative  offices  of  the  University  will  be  moved  into 
the  same  building.  The  varied  noises  of  the  practicing 
young  musicians  will  not,  it  must  be  thought,  detract  from 
the  powers  of  concentration  of  the  University  authorities, 
and  may  indeed  serve  to  give  us  an  even  jazzier  adminis- 
tration of  our  highest  institution  of  learning. 

The  appointment  to  the  Philippine  Senate  of  the  coun- 
try's foremost  Moro,  the  former  Sultan  of  Sulu,  His  High- 
ness Padukka  Mahasari  Maulana  Sultan 
The  Sultan  Hadji    Muhammad   Jamalu'l-Kiram   II, 

in  the  Senate  by  Governor-General  Dwight  F.  Davis 
last  month,  has  met  with  general  interest 
and  approval. 

The  Sultan  takes  the  place  of  his  former  Prime  Minister, 
Senator  Hadji  Butu,  who,  though  a  kindly  and  pleasant 
gentleman,  and  a  colorful  figure  in  Manila  official  society, 
has  not  been  very  active  in  the  position. 

The  Sultan  did  not  formally  abdicate  until  1915,  though 
since  1904  American  officers  had  been  exercising   all  the 


powers  of  government  in  Sulu,  but  he  continued  to  be  re- 
cognized as  the  highest  Mohammedan  dignitary  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  religious  matters  and  cases  of  mis- 
conduct not  actually  denned  as  crimes  in  the  Philippine 
Penal  Code.  Few  of  his  people  know  that  he  has  abdicated, 
and  his  influence  has  increased  rather  than  decreased 
since  1915. 

His  accession  to  the  Senate  brings  to  that  body  a  man 
whose  family  has  ruled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  five  hundred  years, 
longer  than  any  house  in 
Europe  has  ruled  continuous- 
ly, and  he,  the  last  Sultan  of 
Sulu,  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  entire  country, 
an  opportunity,  it  is  hoped 
and  believed,  he  will  make 
wise  use  of. 


T 


Gods 

By  Gilbert  S.  Perez 
HE  gray-haired  old  woodcarver  worked  at  his  bench,        The  old  man  chipped  at  a  block   of  pale  molave,  chi- 
covered   with    sharp,   shining    chisels,   and   ivory-    seled  and  filed,  and  blew  away -the  dust.    He  smiled I  at  the 
powdered  files.    For  years  he  had  shaped  the  forms 


and  faces  of  gods  and  saints  in  his  small  shop  in  Quiapo. 
The   chips   and   shavings   of  narra,   and   camphor   and 
sandalwood,  scattered  on  the  tiled  floor,   filled  the  place 
with  a  fragrance  like  that  of  a  darkened,  old  church. 


laughing  babe  that  looked  at  him  out  of  the  wooden  block. 

"Strange !"    muttered    the    woodcarver.    "This    was    to 

be  the  Child  for  the  chapel  in  Tondo but  it  is  not 

the  Child.  ...    It  is  my  own  little  black-haired  Juanito. .  ." 

"It  has  come!  It  has  come!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  fear  that 
my  eyes  are  failing  me  and  that  my  hands  have  lost  their 


Above  the  artist  hung  a  carving  of  the  Son  of  Man,  cunning.  .  .  .  " 

a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  suffering  head,  and  Mary,  the  jje  bowed  his  head  over  the  littered  bench   and  the 

mother,    pressed    a    rose-wreathed    heart    to    her   breast,  chisel  fell  from  his  trembling  hand  while  the  tears  gathered 

Near  them,  on  the  plastered  wall,  hung  a  plaque  of  the  in  his  eyes  and  wetted  the  cheeks  of  the  Child, 

kneeling  Assisi  with  the  wounded  palms.    In  another  place  "I  know  now",  he  sobbed.    "I  know. . .  I  have  lost  for- 

the  Christ  Child  nestled  in  the  arms  of  Padua.  ever  the  art  of  making  gods  for  other  men." 


Ilocano  Song 

By  Amador  T.  Daguio 


LET   me   rest   on   your   breast, 
When    day    is    gone! 


Let    me    watch 
In    your    eyes, 
My    only   One! 


starry     skies 


I    have    learned    to    measure    days 

With  a  song, 

But  the  nights  that  come  in  splendor 

Are    not    long, 

O  Beloved! 

Are    not    long! 


So  if  day  but  dies,  oh,  soon, 

Let    me    rest 

For   a  while! 

And   if  death   comes   whispering 

With    a    smile, 

Let  me  die  but  with   this  sigh, 

My    Beloved,    on    your    breast! 

On    your    breast! 
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With  Charity  to  All 


By  Put  arte 


Message  of  Putakte 

to  the 

Philippine  Legislature 

Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature: 

I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  this  job  of  welcoming 
you   to   the   sessions   of  the   Philippine   Legislature. 

I  am  not  overfond  of  welcoming  anybody — much  less 
politicians.  I  wish  I  could  wash  my  hands  of  you  all! 
But  duty,  gentlemen,  is  duty.  And  duty,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  is  merely  an  unpleasant  job. 

You  know  what  I  am  driving  at.  You  must  have  already 
guessed  it.  Unlike  my  partner,  Dwight  F.,  I  mean  to  tell 
you  not  a  few,  but  a  good  many  unpleasant  truths.  Or 
what  is  truth  for? 

BAGONG     KATIPUNAN 

To  begin  with,  your  so-called  Bagong  Katipunan  has 
nothing  new  about  it  except  perhaps  Mr.  Roxas'  ambi- 
tion. But  whatever  the  case  may  be,  Putakte  comes  not 
to  damn  the  Bagong  Katipunan  but  to  bury  it.  It  has 
been  dead  since  Mr.  Roxas  organized  it  and  the  sooner  it 
is  buried  the  better  for  the  public  health. 

SENATOR     HAWES 

We  have  at  present  with  us  a  distinguished  visitor  from 
America.  He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  trip  to  this 
country  to  urge  us  to  put  up  a  bigger  fight  for  our  inde- 
pendence. We  believe  he  is  sincere.  We  believe  he  really 
wants  to  see  us  free.  But  why?  Let  us  ask  ourselves  this 
question.  Our  distinguished  visitor  promises  us  inde- 
pendence and  we  may  really  get  it.  But  the  question  is> 
how  much  will  Uncle  Sam  give  away  with  it?  Let  us  be 
practical,  gentlemen.  It  is  money  that  talks  nowadays. 
Very  probably  Senator  Hawes  is  here  on  a  secret  mission. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  sent  here  to  get  us  to  accept  our 
independence  for  nothing.  So  let  us  beware.  The  estim- 
able gentleman  may  have  something  up  his  sleeve.  You 
never  can  tell.  But  I  warn  you  that  to  accept  independ- 
ence for  less  than  a  billion  dollars  is  nothing  short  of 
treason  in  this  commercial  age. 

THE    COLORUM     UPRISING 

The  unfortunate  incident  in  Tayug  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  Constabulary.  And  I  hope  it  has  taught 
them  a  good  lesson.  There  is  really  no  use  fighting  the  Colo- 
rums  and  other  malcontents.  It's  a  foolish  waste  of  offi- 
cers' lives.  The  only  rational  thing  for  the  Constabulary 
to  do  in  case  of  uprisings  is  to  fight  promptly  on  the  side 
of  the  rebels. 

GRAFT 

Grafting  as  an  art  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  this  country. 
This  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  positively  annoying  to  hear  of 
high  government  officials  committing  petty  graft  and 
getting  caught  red-handed  into  the  bargain.  The  sooner 
our  public  men  get  over  the  idea  that  the  talent  for  graft- 
ing always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  talent  for  filling 
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exalted  government  posts,  the  better  for  the  grafting  in- 
dustry here. 

THE     REDS 

The  Reds  should  not  be  persecuted  nor  deported;  they 
should  be  bribed. 

THE     MAGDARAGATS 

Should  the  police  not  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  Magdaragats,  I  suggest  that  they  all  be  fired  and  the 
Magdaragats  hired  in  their  place. 

INDEPENDENCE      PARADE 

Let  us  have  an  Independence  Parade  once  in  a  while  to 
convince  ourselves  that  we  really  want  independence.  Sena- 
tor Hawes  may  be  convinced  but  only  a  few  of  us  are.  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  the  senator's  conviction. 

mr.  Quezon's  stand 
We  must  stand  by  President  Quezon  whatever  he  may 
say  about  independence.  He  should  never  be  made  to  appear 
inconsistent  for  that  would  ruin  us.  "Immediate"  is  an  elastic 
word.  In  this  age  of  relativity  it  may  mean  anything  and 
could  be  made  to  mean  anything.  One  year,  or  even  one 
thousand  years  could  be  made  to  appear  as  "immediate"  as 
one  day.  That  depends  entirely  upon  interpretation  and 
we  are  not  lacking  in  ingenious  legal  minds.  Senator  Hawes 
has  really  nothing  to  worry  about. 

HONOR     THE      PROPHET 

An  internationally  famous  Filipino  sage,  prophet,  mys- 
tic and  martyr  is  travelling  incognito  in  our  midst.  Before 
coming  over  he  dispatched  a  note  to  all  the  local  papers 
requesting  them  not  to  say  anything  about  him  as  that 
would  spoil  his  plans.  Besides  he  confessed  that  he  is  a  mo- 
dest, retiring  fellow  averse  to  seeing  himself  in  print.  Strange 
indeed  are  the  ways  of  the  great.  But  I  suggest  that  the 
Legislature  honor  him  before  he  returns  to  America.  For 
a  prophet  should  not  be  without  honor  even  in  his  own 
country. 

MORATORIUM  ON  LEGISLATION 

Instead  of  a  moratorium  on  public  works  why  not  a  mo- 
ratorium on  legislation?  Why  not  shut  up  the  Legislature 
for  a  year,  or  twenty  years?  Cutting  down  the  salaries  of 
legislators  is  not  enough.  Cutting  off  their  heads  would  be 
more  to  the  point,  but  that  would  probably  not  be  con- 
stitutional. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  enjoyed  my  message  immensely. 


Putaktiana 

Women  never  mind  their  own  business;  other  women 
do  that  for  them. 

Love  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  men  and  women. 
Most  women  begin  by  loving  love  and  end  by  loving  love. 
A  man  is  frequently  what  his  womenfolk  unmake  him. 


Vegetables 

By  H.  V.  Costenoble 
Farm  Adviser  for  the  Culion  Leper  Colony 


ABOUT  three  months  ago  a  young  friend  of  mine  wrote 
me  a  letter  from  Ley te  stating:  "If  the  prevailing 
low  prices  for  copra  and  abaca  continue  much 
longer,  people  hereabouts  will  starve".  By  the  last  mail 
we  received  a  letter  from  an  aunt  of  my  wife's  that  in- 
formed us  that  in  this  same  island  the  wolf  was  already 
at  the  door,  especially  in  the  region  struck  by  the  typhoon 
last  year;  even  the  well-to-do  were  hardly  able  to  buy  food. 

Leyte  is  one  of  the  best  islands  in  the  Philippines  in  so 
far  as  soil  and  the  distribution  of  rainfall  is  concerned. 
Yet  if  you  travel  all  around  its  coast  you  will  see  nothing 
but  coconuts,  and  if  you  land  and  go  into  the  interior  a  bit 
you  will  see  in  addition  abaca — and  nothing  else.  Condi- 
tions are  similar  in  such  interior  provinces  as  Pampanga 
and  Nueva  Ecija.  There  you  see  rice  fields  and  bamboo, 
and  during  the  dry  season  bamboo  only — nothing  else. 
For  a  change,  travel  from  Aparri  up  the  Rio  Grande.  There 
you  see  nothing  but  tobacco,  or,  when  the  tobacco  planting 
and  growing  season  is  over,  nothing  at  all. 

So  it  is  nearly  everywhere  in  the  Philippines.  The 
farmers  devote  all  their  energy  to  the  raising  of  one  or  two 
crops  and  entirely  neglect  growing  in  addition  such  vege- 
tables and  fruits  as  might  serve  to  feed  themselves  and 
their  families.  This  food  they  are  accustomed  to  buy  with 
the  proceeds  from  their  main  crops.  When  times  are  bad, 
and  when,  as  at  present,  all  our  main  crops  suffer  from  a 
price  decline,  the  whole  farming  population  comes  close 
to  starvation. 

Yet  this  is  not  at  all  necessary.  In  the  quick  growing 
vegetables  we  have  plants  which,  with  comparatively  little 
work,  produce  so  abundantly  that  even  a  small  plot  of 
ground  suffices  for  the  wants  of  a  large  family;  and  these 
foods  are  furthermore  most  beneficial  to  the  body  on  ac- 
count of  their  rich  vitamin  and  mineral  contents. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  GARDEN 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  suitable  sites 
for  a  vegetable  garden,  but  when  anybody  asks  me,  I 
always  advise  him:  Anywhere  you  like,  but  the  best  place 
is  close  to  your  house.  The  soil  around  the  house  is  al- 
ways rich  and  becomes  richer  every  year  by  the  refuse, 
like  kitchen  water,  etc.,  which  is  thrown  out,  and  also  by 
the  dust  particles  which  fly  out  of  an  inhabited  house  and 
settle  in  the  soil  around  it.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  con- 
venient for  the  cook  to  have  the  vegetables  near  the  kit- 
chen so  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  go  out  and 
gather  in  a  few  minutes  enough  to  prepare  a  good  meal. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it:  freshly  gathered  vegetables 
taste  much  better  than  those  which  have  been  exposed, 
after  gathering,  to  the  sun  and  have  withered  on  a  long 
way  home  from  the  field.  On  what  side  of  the  house  the 
garden  is  to  be  situated  makes  very  little  difference.  The 
east  side  is  perhaps  somewhat  better  than  the  west,  for  the 
shade  of  the  house  will  partly  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  after- 
noon  sun  which  seem  not  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

THE    GARDEN    FENCE 

Of  course,  such  a  garden  must  be  fenced  so  that  the 


seeds  will  not  be  scratched  out  by  the  chickens,  nor  the 
plants  rooted  out  by  pigs,  and  so  that  cats  and  dogs  will 
not  select  the  freshly  stirred  soil  for  a  soft  bed  or  for  a 
battle  ground. 

How  to  build  a  fence  which  is  not  too  expensive,  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide.  The  question  depends  very  much 
on  the  material  available  in  the  neighborhood.  Bamboo, 
— kawayan,  kiling,  or  buho — grows  nearly  everywhere, 
and  may  be  used,  or  ipil-ipil  or  some  other  wood. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  best,  and  perhaps  the 
cheapest  fence  is  constructed  as  follows:  First  build  an 
ordinary  fence  of  bamboo  or  wood  to  last  about  two  years. 
After  putting  up  the  fence,  plant  kapok  along  it,  two  me- 
ters' distance  between  the  plants.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
or  so,  the  bamboo  fence  may  have  to  be  renewed.  Then 
stretch  a  few  strands  of  barbed  wire  on  the  outside.  After 
the  third  year,  fasten  the  wire  to  the  kapok  trees  by  means 
of  short  pieces  of  thin  wire.  As  many  as  seven  lines  of 
wire  may  be  used,  but  three  will  do.  The  bark  of  the 
kapok  trees  soon  grows  over  both  the  fastening  wires  and 
the  lines  of  barbed  wire  which  are  gradually  tightened  by 
the  increasing  diameter  of  the  trees.  In  this  way  durable, 
living  posts  are  obtained  which  will  last  as  long  as  ipil 
or  cement  posts  and  sre  much  less  expensive.  The  original 
wood  or  bamboo  fence  may  be  renewed  when  necessary, 
the  sticks  of  the  new  fence  being  inserted  so  that  the  barbed 
wires  come  alternately  on  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
sticks. 

THE    SOIL 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  land  near  the  house  because  of 
neighboring  houses,  any  other  piece  of  land  may  be  se- 
lected. It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  particular  in  regard 
to  the  soil;  any  soil  will  do  if  it  is  not  swampy  or  likely  to 
become  so  during  the  rainy  season  and  if  there  are  not 
too  many  shades  trees  on  it.  It  should  not  be  too  far, 
however,  from  a  source  of  water  for  irrigation.  By  reg- 
ularly working  a  garden,  fertilizing  it  now  and  then,  and 
rotating  the  crops — that  is  planting  no  vegetable  in  the 
same  place  oftener  than  after  at  least  four  other  kinds 
have  been  planted  there— the  soil  becomes  better  every 
year.  Neither  should  the  garden  be  in  a  location  where 
it  is  exposed  to  the  strong  wind  that  blows  during  the  dry 
season.  If  there  is  no  other  plot  available  than  land  so 
exposed,  it  is  well  to  plant  two  or  three  rows  of  casoy  or 
guavas  along  the  windward  side,  for  these  grow  rapidly 
and  afford  good  protection. 

CROP   ROTATION 

I  wish  to  say  here  a  few  words  about  rotation,  which  is 
not  practised  very  much  in  the  Philippines,  and,  in  fact, 
is  not  everywhere  necessary.  On  irrigated  land,  for  in- 
stance, or  on  land  that  is  inundated  every  year,  the  same 
crop  may  be  planted  with  good  success  again  and  again. 
The  mineral  elements  which  are  carried  off  with  the  harvest 
are  replenished  again  by  the  water  which  flows  over  the 
land  and  which  carries  these  minerals  in  solution.  A  vege- 
table garden,  however,  can  but  seldom  be  irrigated  with 
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flowing  water,  and  should  not  be  so  situated  that  it  will 
be  inundated  because  it  should  produce  the  necessary 
golay  for  the  family  continuously.  But  vegetables  use 
much  of  the  mineral  elements  in  the  soil,  not  all  vegetables 
using  the  same  minerals.  Leafy  vegetables  like  pechay 
and  mustard,  for  instance,  use  more  nitrogen  and  potas- 
sium; camote  needs  little  nitrogen  but  plenty  of  potassium; 
vegetables  like  eggplants  and  pepper  need  plenty  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  With  every  harvest  a  part  of  the  minerals 
used  in  building  up  the  plants  is  carried  away  and  the  soil 
is  so  much  the  poorer.  When  pechay  is  planted  in  the 
same  plot  a  second  time,  one  can  see  that  it  does  not  find 
enough  nourishment  in  the  soil,  for  the  plants  remain 
small  and  the  plot  gives  only  a  half  or  even  less  than  a  half 
of  the  former  harvest.  Fertilizer  might  be  used,  but  one 
does  not  always  have  natural  fertilizer  on  hand  and  to  buy 
a  sack  of  commercial  fertilizer  when  only  a  few  kilos  are 
needed  is  not  economical.  Crop  rotation  must  then  be 
resorted  to.  There  are  usually  enough  of  the  necessary 
mineral  elements  left  in  the  soil,  but  they  are  not  in  a  water 
soluble  form,  so  that  the  plants  can  not  use  them.  Yet  in 
the  soil  are  millions  of  bacteria  which,  if  sufficient  time  is 
allowed,  will  transform  these  insoluble  minerals  into  their 
water  soluble  salts.  Rotation  of  crops  provides  this  time. 
When  camotes  have  used  very  much  of  the  potassium  in 
the  soil  and  we  plant  sitao  instead,  we  substitute  for  a 
potassium  using  plant,  a  plant  which  uses  the  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  but  gathers  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  not  drawing  upon  that  which  is  still  in  the  soil.  This 
plant  also  assists  the  soil  bacteria  in  the  gathering  of  ni- 
trogen, as  do  all  of  the  legumes  as,  for  instance,  seguidillas, 
peas,  mungo,  patani,  batao,  etc.  While  these  grow,  the 
soil  bacteria  have  time  to  transform  potassium  and  nitrogen 
into  their  salts  for  the  following  crop.  A  simple  rule  for 
crop  rotation  is  to  follow  a  fruit-bearing  or  leaf  crop  (mais, 
eggplant,  pepper,  etc.)  with  a  root  crop  like  camote,  radish, 
carrot,  gabe,  etc.,  and  this  by  a  legume  like  sitao,  mungo, 
etc.,  after  which  again  a  fruiting  or  leafy  vegetable  may  be 
planted. 

PREPARING   THE    GROUND 

The  place  selected  for  a  vegetable  garden  should  be 
worked  with  a  spade,  or,  if  the  soil  is  too  hard,  with  the 
heavy  hoe,  if  the  plot  is  small,  and  otherwise  with  a  plow. 
In  the  case  of  new  land,  as  on  some  homesteads,  where  the 
forest  has  had  to  be  cut  down,  the  farmer  will  usually  burn 
over  the  land,  although  this  is  not  always  necessary.  For 
the  vegetable  garden  this  should  be  avoided,  as  the  humus 
which  would  be  burned  together  with  the  brush,  is  of  the 
greatest  value  as  fertilizer.  Where  the  soil  is  very  poor 
in  potassium  as  is  indicated  when  it  produces  only  very 
small  camotes  or  a  leaf  crop  with  very  small  leaves  even 
when  the  crops  are  rotated,  it  is  well  to  spread  over  the 
deficient  plot  a  good  amount  of  dried  branches,  dead  bam- 
boo, nipa,  dry  cana  buho  (bagakay),  etc.,  and  burn  it  off. 
It  is  better  still  to  make  shallow  canals  where  it  is  intended 
to  plant  the  rows  of  vegetables,  fill  these  canals  up  as  high 
as  possible  with  dry  wood,  and  set  fire  to  it.  Burning 
over  the  ground  is  also  advisable  when  the  soil  is  badly 
infested  with  nematodes  or  with  the  bacterium  which 
causes  wilt  in  such  plants  as  the  eggplant,  tomato,  and 
pepper.  The  nematodes  are  minute  round  worms  which 
enter  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  cause  them  to  sicken  and 
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finally  die.  The  roots  of  infected  plants  are  covered  with 
warts  and  knots  and  the  plant  above  ground  is  often  only 
a  bunch  of  short,  thick-stemmed  leaves.  Wilt  may  be 
caused  by  a  minute  fungus,  but  in  the  Philippines  it  is 
more  often  caused  by  a  bacterium.  The  trouble  with 
burning,  however,  is  that  eggplant  and  pepper  need  a 
somewhat  rich  soil.  And  again,  if  we  put  compost  into 
the  small  burned  out  canals  afterward,  we  may  bring  the 
infectious  matter  back  into  the  soil.  Tomatoes,  however, 
may  be  planted  in  the  burned  out  canals  without  fertilizer. 

On  new  forest  land  it  is  unnecessary  to  spade  or  plow 
the  first  year  after  clearing.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  small 
holes  for  the  seeds,  seedlings,  or  cuttings,  and  later  to  hill 
up  the  soil  around  the  plants. 

The  land  should  be  leveled  with  a  rake  after  spading, 
or  with  a  harrow  after  plowing.  The  plot  should  then  be 
divided  into  beds  one  meter  wide  for  all  such  plants  as  are 
planted  closer  together  than  half  a  meter;  no  beds  are 
needed  for  plants  that  must  stand  more  than  half  a  meter 
apart,  for  these  may  be  planted  in  rows  without  dividing 
the  ground  into  beds.  This  makes  weeding  easier.  The 
paths  between  the  beds  must  be  wide  enough  to  make 
walking  over  them  convenient,  otherwise  the  gardener 
might  lose  his  balance  and  have  to  step  into  a  bed  to  keep 
from   falling. 

WEEDING 

After  planting,  the  main  work  in  the  vegetable  garden 
is  weeding  and,  during  the  dry  season,  watering.  Weed- 
ing is  made  easier  by  using  an  old  bolo  or  a  broken  kitchen 
knife  to  lift  out  the  roots.  If  the  roots  are  left  in  the  soil, 
one  will  see  an  example  of  * 'tropical  fertility",  for  within 
four  days  the  weeds  stand  just  as  high  as  before.  During 
the  dry  season,  the  torn -out  weeds  may  be  left  on  the  beds 
to  dry,  but  it  is  better  to  collect  them  and  carry  them  to 
the  compost  heap,  as  many  of  them,  while  drying,  will 
scatter  their  seeds,  and  these  will  soon  grow  up  in  the  ir- 
rigated beds,  making  it  necessary  to  do  the  cleaning  all 
over  again.  During  the  rainy  season  the  weeds  must 
always  be  removed,  for  the  plants  left  lying  on  the  ground 
will  but  send  their  roots  into  the  moist  soil  again  and  will 
soon  be  standing  up  and  growing  as  if  no  human  hand  had 
ever  interfered  with  them. 

THE   COMPOST    PILE 

The  compost  pile  should  be  built  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden.  Everything  should  be  thrown  on  this  pile,  all 
the  weeds  torn  out,  the  soil  which  may  have  been  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  ashes  from  the  kitchen,  and 
the  refuse  from  the  floor  of  the  house.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  improving  the  soil  than  by  using  this  compost. 
It  should  be  turned  over  with  a  spade  every  two  months. 
After  doing  this  two  or  three  times  it  will  be  ready  to  be 
scattered  over  the  beds  and  spaded  under.  It  may  also  be 
shoveled  into  small  canals  made  with  a  spade  for  planting 
seeds  or  seedlings.  When  turning  the  compost  over,  it  is 
necessary  to  kill  the  larvae  of  various  bugs  and  beetles  that 
use  such  a  pile  for  breeding,  especially  those  of  the  rhino- 
ceros beetle,  which  damages  our  palms,  and  the  toy  beetle 
which  lives  on  fruit  trees  like  casoy  and  the  banana  and 
the  larvae  of  which  also  feed  on  the  roots  of  cultivated 
plants. 

{Continued  on  page  146) 


Hunting  with  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Luzon 


By  Major  Wilfrid  Turnbull 


HUNTING    THE    DEER 

EXCEPT  in  the  Ilongot  country  which  is  more  open 
prairie  than  wooded,  a  deer  hunt  invariably  starts 
in  the  forest,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the 
one  the  hunter  can  follow  the  dogs,  in  great  part,  by  sight, 
whereas  in  the  other  even  the  huntsman,  if  inexperienced 
or  unacquainted  with  the  particular  locality,  may  not  see 
dogs  or  quarry  after  the  find  until  the  deer  stands  at  bay 
or  makes  for  the  open.  He  just  follows  the  cries  of  the 
dogs.  If  the  forest  is  reasonably  open  he  keeps  up  with 
them  and  if  it  is  dense  jungle  he  does  not.  Success  de- 
pending so  much  upon  the  ability  of  the  huntsman,  there 
is  usually  a  man  or  a  woman  in  each  tribal  group  who  acts 
as  such  when  the  community  hunts  and  whose  status,  on 
these  occasions,  is  recognized  by  the  dogs  belonging  to 
the  different  people.  The  experienced  huntsman  has  such 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  forest  that  he  knows  instinct- 
ively the  objective  and  route  of  the  quarry  and,  by 
making  short-cuts,  is  able  to  avoid  difficult  places,  even 
to  get  ahead  of  the  dogs  which  he  keeps  under  constant 
control,  encourages  with  his  voice,  and  protects,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  crocodiles. 

The  other  members  of  a  hunting  party  are  assigned, 
some  to  accompany  and  to  assist  the  huntsman,  the  others 
to  points  the  deer  is  apt  to  pass,  and  these,  when  the  dogs 
find  and  guided  by  their  cries,  keep  abreast  on  the  flanks 
gradually  working  their  way  nearer  to  the  run.  The  pace 
is  fast  or  slow  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  quarry  and 
the  quality  of  the  pack — with  a  young  deer  and  good  dogs 
it  is  fast  and  furious  and  may  last  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
until  the  deer  is  killed  or  gets  away.  The  older  deer  being 
less  able  to  outrun  the  pack,  invariably  take  to  water 
where  they  have  a  better  chance  of  fighting  off  the  dogs. 
On  one  hunt,  a  wild  lady  was  run  across,  up  to  her  waist 
in  a  river  and  holding  an  exhausted  deer  by  one  hind  leg 
across  the  overhanging  branch  of  a  tree.  She  asked  that 
she  be  relieved  until  someone  came  up  with  a  bolo,  this 
request  being  acceded  to  with  no  little  trepidation  for 
antlers  are  formidable  looking  weapons  at  close  range. 
Holding  game  until  someone  arrives  to  kill  it  is  not  the  act 
of  a  sportsman  but  of  an  individual  whose  dinner  depends 
upon  the  act.  It  is  no  worse  that  buying  a  live  chicken  and 
having  it  killed  for  dinner  by  the  cook.  In  ordinary  forest 
and  especially  if  one  keeps  with  the  huntsman,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  following  and  being  in  at  the  kill  but, 
if  alone,  one  usually  hears  all  about  it  some  hours  later  and 
after  a  H— of  a  time  separating  oneself  from  the  jungle. 

At  one  time  the  writer  had  a  pack  of  dogs  of  many  breeds 
— Fox  terrier,  Chow,  Police  dog,  Spanish  hound,  Airdale, 
Beagle — and  their  progeny.  It  was  a  remarkable  mixture 
but  surprisingly  efficient,  and  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  wild  people.  These  dogs  soon  made  game  rather 
scarce  near  home  and  it  became  necessary  to  hunt  at  a 
distance.  The  pack  would  follow  a  deer  far  out  to  sea 
riding  it  by  turns  and  finally  bringing  it  ashore.  One 
morning  they  had  four  deer  in  the  water  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  these  came  inshore  about  a  mile  away  and  when  it 
was  close  to  the  beach  the  branch  of  a  tree  was  noticed 
moving  in  the  water.  A  passing  Dumagat  had  seen  the 
deer  and  was  swimming  under  the  branch;  when  alongside 
the  deer  he  dived,  caught  the  animal  by  the  legs  and,  drag- 


ging it  into  shallow  water,  dispatched  it.  Another  was 
taken  by  a  girl  who  went  out  in  a  banca,  pulled  the  deer 
under  by  its  hind  legs  and,  when  it  was  half  drowned, 
handed  the  feet  to  the  man  paddling  the  banca.  They 
brought  the  animal  ashore  alive  but  the  girl,  making  a  mis- 
calculation, was  badly  kicked.  Deer  are  wonderfully 
proficient  in  the  water,  they  ride  high  and  can  swim  for 
hours;  some  even  remain  in  the  sea  from  early  morning 
until  after  dark  and  escape,  the  dogs  coming  ashore  ex- 
hausted. On  the  upper  Cagayan  river  deer  always  cross 
on  the  shallows,  a  swimming  deer  invariably  being  taken 
by  crocodiles,  but  in  the  sea  on  the  East  Coast,  although 
the  saurians  are  just  as  plentiful,  no  case  of  dog  or  deer 
being  taken  is  recorded.  On  land  it  is  just  the  reverse  and, 
due  to  the  writer's  carelessness  in  not  keeping  near,  the 
best  dog  in  the  pack  was  killed  by  a  crocodile.  Although 
this  dog  was  sincerely  mourned  by  the  owner,  the  grief  of 
some  of  the  wild  people  was  more  than  that  for  a  child. 

Hunting  at  night  with  dogs  is  not  customary  but  was 
unexpectedly  successful  on  one  occasion.  '  Game  having 
been  very  scarce  near  home,  the  writer  decided  to  hunt 
on  "No  Mans  Land"  between  the  Dumagat  and  Ilongot 
countries  and  some  thirty  miles  away.  The  launch  drop- 
ped its  cargo  of  hunters  and  dogs  after  midnight  with  the 
intention  of  hunting  early  in  the  morning.  However, 
within  a  few  minutes  the  dogs  had  found  and  chased  a 
large  buck  out  onto  the  reef  where  it  swam  to  a  slight  ele- 
vation and  stood  at  bay.  The  dogs  were  at  a  disadvantage 
but  the  huntress,  nothing  daunted,  went  out  and  with 
blows  of  a  bolo  made  the  deer  take  to  the  water  again, 
where,  when  clear  of  the  dogs,  it  was  shot.  One  other 
deer  was  driven  into  the  water  but,  the  moon  going  down, 
it  was  too  dark  and  the  dogs  were  called  off.  Next  day 
several  deer  and  pigs  were  taken.  Another  deer,  getting 
away  at  dusk  by  taking  to  the  water,  passed  so  close  to  the 
writer  that  he  was  able  to  touch  it  but  could  not  shoot, 
the  ammunition  being  with  one  of  the  hunters.  That 
place  was  a  hunter's  paradise.  Native  parao  went  into 
the  bay  for  shelter  but  the  crews  valued  their  heads  too 
much  to  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  more 
danger  there  than  at  some  of  their  other  stopping  places, 
but  so  many  Christians  and  others  had  been  killed  there 
that  the  place  became  taboo.  The  launch  having  engine 
trouble  could  not  return  for  the  hunting  party,  and  the 
wild  people  hearing  where  their  relations  were  and  fearing 
for  their  safety,  put  in  an  appearance  during  the  second 
night,  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  following  day,  while  the 
Dumagats  were  hunting  in  the  forest,  the  writer  remained 
on  the  beach  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  launch  and,  a  deer 
coming  out  of  the  woods,  shot  it,  Just  as  he  fired,  an  old 
man  made  his  appearance  almost  in  line  with  the  deer  and 
was  shot  in  the  arm.  The  shot  hit  at  a  tangent,  just 
breaking  the  skin,  but  instead  of  being  angry  the  old  man 
was  really  pleased  and  was  quite  proud  of  the  wound  until 
his  death  a  few  years  later.  As  before  stated,  these  people 
are  very  hard  to  see  against  a  forest  background. 

HUNTING    THE    WILD   CARABAO 

The  most  successful  way  to  hunt  wild  carabao  is  with 
dogs  but  the  carabao  accounts  for  far  more  canines  than 
does  the  wild  pig,  for  he  not  only  gores  but  stamps  them 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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Teaching  the  Children  Manners 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  parents  take  the  path  of 
least  resistance  in  the  up-bringing  of  their  children, 
especially  with  reference  to  manners  and  courtesy  in  the 
home.  Instead  of  going  to  the  trouble  of  actually  instruct- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  in  a  pleasant,  interesting  way,  we 
are  prone  to  correct  mistakes  and  errors  with  a  sharp 
rebuke.  Many  times  the  child  is  ignorant  that  he  or  she 
has  done  the  wrong  thing. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  I  have  insisted  upon  in  the 
case  of  my  own  children  is  to  greet  visitors  and  older  people 
who  may  call,  in  a  courteous,  natural  way.  As  soon  as  a 
child  can  talk  he  may  be  taught  the  usual  formal  expres- 
sions of  welcome.  It  is  important  that  children  should 
be  at  ease  before  strangers,  greeting  them  pleasantly,  an- 
swering any  question  that  may  be  asked,  and  then  request- 
ing that  they  be  excused. 

Table  manners  are  vitally  important  since  nothing  will 
betray  lack  of  training  more  quickly  than  careless,  in- 
dolent manners  at  the  table.  Parents  themselves  need  to 
set  the  example  especially  when  the  children  and  their 
elders  are  served  at  the  same  table.  Here  again  one 
should  avoid  preaching  to  the  children  continually— do  this 
or  don't  do  that— but  suggesting  that  this  or  that  is  the 


proper  thing  to  do.  Where  children  are  continually  ac- 
customed to  the  observance  of  courteous  and  correct 
manners  at  the  table  they  easily  acquire  proper  habits  of 
conducting  themselves  and  these  will  stay  with  them 
throughout  life.  The  correct  use  of  the  different  pieces 
of  silver  or  tableware,  the  use  of  the  napkin,  and  the  cus- 
tomary matters  of  table  etiquette  are  suggested  and 
practiced  until  they  become  second  nature. 

All  small  children  love  parties  and  a  play  tea  party  is  an 
excellent  way  to  teach  them  manners.  Three  youngsters 
I  know  are  often  given  a  tea  party  in  the  sala  or  on  the 
front  porch.  The  children  knock  at  the  door  and  are 
admitted  by  their  mother  whom  they  greet  politely  be- 
fore seating  themselves  at  the  tea  table.  They  are  taught 
to  pass  things  about  and  while  they  drink  their  cups  of 
hot  water  and  milk  and  eat  their  cookies— without  undue 
crumbiness—  they  are  expected  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
interesting  to  the  rest  of  the  group.  When  the  party  is 
over  they  retire  with  formal  expressions  of  thanks.  They 
have  had  a  gorgeous  time  being  on  their  best  behavior  and 
though  they  may  let  off  steam  by  starting  the  wildest 
scuffle  immediately  they  escape  to  the  freedom  of  the 
playground— still,  when  they  no  longer  care  for  a  tea 
party  as  a  game  they  will  find  that  they   have    acquired 
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Tie  Shoe  of  Quality 


MADE  BY  SKILLED 
FILIPINO  ARTISANS 


ESCO  shoes  have  won  leadership  in  the 
Philippine  shoe  market  through  their 
outstanding  quality,  smart  design,  and 
tasteful  color  blending,  and  through  the 
policy  of  ESCO  manufacturers,  which 
has  always  been  to  produce  a  high  grade 
shoe  at  a  price  suited  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  this  country. 

Today  we  are  offering  ESCO,  The  Shoe 
of  Quality,  at  lower  prices  than  ever 
before  because  quantity  buying,  efficient 
organization,  and  increased  production 
enable  us  to  do  so. 

See  the  latest  ESCO  models  at  your  dealers,  or  at 

The  ESCO  Stores 
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almost  unconsciously  the  beginnings  of  a  social  ease  useful 
at  real  parties. 

The  child  who  grows  up  in  a  home  where  thoughtfulness 
for  others  is  a  matter  of  course,  acquires,  if  he  is  properly 
led,  the  same  thoughtfulness  without  realizing  it. 


The  Vogue  of  Pajamas 

Pajamas  have  become  the  vogue — I  almost  said  the 
craze — for  women,  both  young  and  old,  and  mere 
man  no  longer  has  a  monopoly  on  sane,  comfortable  loung- 
ing apparel. 

And  why  should  he  have? 

Pajamas  are  most  becoming  to  slender  feminine  figures. 
They  are  modest,  they  clothe  the  body  completely,  and 
they  allow  perfect  freedom  of  movement  without  embarrass- 
ment to  the  wearer. 

Another  point  in  their  favor  is  the  public's  good-natured 
tolerance,  so  that  women  and  girls  may  throw  formality 
aside  and  appear  in  public — at  dinners,  at  clubs,  dances 
and  other  social  functions,  attractively  attired  in  colorful, 
comfortable  pajamas. 

As  is  always  the  case  where  women's  clothes  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  style  to  be  considered — and  there  are 
many  charming  styles  in  the  latest  pajama  suits.  The 
most  popular  seems  to  be  the  style  which  calls  for  a  wide 
circular  flare  to  the  trousers.  In  appearance  they  are 
like  a  long,  gracefully  hanging  skirt.  An  open,  sleeveless 
jacket,  often  reaching  below  the  waist  line  is  considered 
very  smart,  while  for  out-of-door  wear  and  for  beach  cos- 
tumes knee-length  coats  with  full-length  sleeves  are  de- 
cidedly attractive. 


The  materials  used  range  from  the  inexpensive  cotton 
prints  in  bright  colors  to  two-tone  satin  effects  with  metal 
lace  trimmings.  For  morning  wear  the  cotton  prints  are 
preferred  and  are  often  given  a  distinctive  touch  with  black 
trimming,  or  some  dark  contrasting  material.  For  more 
formal  occasions  expensive  materials  are  often  used. 
The  lovely  pastel  shades  of  satin  are  favorites. 

Unless  one  wishes  to  be  numbered  with  the  hopelessly 
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Your  Most  Valuable  Asset— Your  Eyes— 

Of  what  avail  are  your  years  of  study  to  qualify  as  an  at  pupils  injdistant  corners  of  the  school  room— If  your 

instructor— if  your  eyes  are  not  up  to  standard.    You  eyesight  bothers  you  at  any  of  these  distances— if  you 

have  close  work— the  correction  of  lessons— you  ex-  strain  your  eyes—have  headaches,  chances  are  good  that 

tend  your  vision  to  the  blackboard— you  look  further  your  eyes  need  assistance  in  their  important  work— 

Our  Department  of  Optics 

is,  in  every  way,  capable  of  catering  to  your  eye 
needs.  We  test  your  eyes,  grind  the  lens  to  your 
prescription    and    fit   proper    frames   to    your    face 
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"old-fashioned"  who  believe  that  pajamas  should  be  worn 
only  in  the  home  or  in  the  boudoir,  most  women  are  joining 
the  modern  pajama  parade,  seeking  that  "something  new" 
which  gives  a  different  expression  of  feminine  charm. 

Exit  the  Cockroach 

Most  women,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
cockroach  is  the  most  loathesome  insect  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  in  tropical  households. 

Some  of  us  have  been  bothered  about  the  increasing 
number  of  flies,  a  pest  that  was  practically  unknown  in  the 
Philippines  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  But  flies  may  be 
combatted  with  comparative  ease.  It  is  largely  a  matter 
of  scrupulous  cleanliness  throughout  the  home  and  its 
surroundings.  But  roaches  are  different!  You  think  that 
your  kitchen  is  free  of  them  and  another  family  or  two  flies 
in  through  the  open  windows  and  new  warfare  must  be 
declared.     It  is  a  fight  that  calls  for  constant  vigilance. 

For  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  health  in  the  home  we 
need  to  keep  on  fighting  against  flies,  ants,  and  roaches, 
as  these  insects  are  often  carriers  of  dangerous  diseases 
which  may  prove  fatal.  One  of  the  current  magazines 
told  of  a  new  method  of  eliminating  roaches.  A  trial  in 
our  own  home  proved  it  to  be  exceedingly  effective  and  it  is 
so  simple  and  inexpensive  that  I  am  sure  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  know  about  it.  One  of  the 
large  institutions  in  Manila  is  also  employing  the  same 
method  with  most  gratifying  results. 

Sodium  fluoride  is  the  material,  and  it  can  be  purchased 
at  most  drug  stores.  In  appearance  it  is  a  fine,  white 
powder.     It  should  be  dusted  on  shelves  beneath  the  shelf- 


papers  and  blown  into  the  cracks  of  cupboards  and  food 
cabinets.  When  the  roaches  get  sodium  fluoride  on  their 
bodies  they  are  often  killed  by  the  mere  contact.  In  ad- 
dition a  roach  characteristically  cleans  off  any  substance 
adhering  to  its  legs  by  drawing  these  members  through 
its  mouth.  When  it  swallows  the  powder  the  effect  is 
fatal.  Within  two  or  three  days  after  the  powder  has 
been  placed  in  cracks  and  crevices  throughout  the  kitchen 
the  roach  population  will  diminish.  As  fast  as  new  roach 
families  arrive  by  the  air  route  they  are  exterminated 
when  they  partake  of  this  powder  which  has  been  placed 
in  their  favorite  haunts  and  hiding  places. 

Sodium  fluoride  is  somewhat  poisonous  and  should 
not  be  scattered  where  it  will  contaminate  human  food, 
but  any  one  who  uses  ordinary  care  need  feel  no  hesitancy 
about  employing  this  remedy. 

Borax  is  another  material  that  is  often  used  to  fight 
roaches  but  it  is  not  so  prompt  nor  as  effective  as  sodium 
fluoride  which  is  equally  useful  in  ridding  kitchens  of  ants 
and  other  crawling  insect  pests  as  well  as  roaches. 


Recipes  of  the  Month 

FISH  FILETS  WITH  DRESSING 


2  cups  of  bread  crumbs 
1/4  cup  chopped  onions 
1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
salt  and  pepper 


2  tablespoons  of  butter 
2  tablespoons  of  flour 
1  cup  chicken  stock  or  milk 
juice  of  1/2  lemon 
6  fish  filets 


Make  a  bread  crumb  dressing  of  the  first  four  ingredients;  mould 
the  dressing  into  pats  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fish  filets;  arrange  filets 
in  baking  dish,  place  dressing  pats  on  top,  and  bake  for  20  minutes, 
having  a  little  butter  and  water  in  the  pan.  Make  a  white  sauce  of 
butter,  flour,  chicken  stock,  or  milk;  pour  over  fish  filets  when  ready 
to  serve. 

{Continued  on  page  140) 


COOKED 
CORNED  BEEF 

T  R  Y  IT   TODAY! 


HERE'S  tasty,  satisfying  meat  to  appease  hun- 
ger and  please  the  palate— Libby's  Corned  Beef. 
Buy  it  from  your  dealer  in  the  tin  with  the 
"Libby"  label.  No  cooking — no  preparation  neces- 
sary— open  the  tin  and  serve.  Solid,  lean  meat, 
packed  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
world's  greatest  meat  packing  plant,  Libby's  Corned 
Beef  is  food  of  the  finest  quality — and  reasonable 
in  price. 

Be  Sure  to  Ask  for  "Libby's"  Corned  Beef 

At  the  best  dealers  everywhere, 


Look  for  this  distinctive  tin  with 
the  convenient  key. 


Nursery  Rhymes 


TAGUATI 

Taguati    -    Taguati 
High   up    in   the   bamboo   tree 
Every    morning    calling    me; 
Taguati     -    Taguati. 

— Maria  Binobo 
THE  GEKO 

Toko Toko, 

I    see    you    in    the    tree. 


Toko 
Why 


are 


Toko, 

you    calling    me? 

— Gertrudes  Salarda 
THE  BAMBOO  TREE 
Little   courteous   bamboo   tree, 
Like  a  friend  you  bow  to  me, 
Waving    gently    from    up    high 
When  the  wind  is  passing  by. 

—Jose  Amamanglon 
THE  CLOCK 
Tick-Tock,    says    the    clock 
On   the    kitchen   wall. 
Tick-Tock,     says     the     clock, 
It's     time     to     sleep — for     all! 

— Cleofas  Simpas 


THE  NEGRITOES 

Happy  the  Negritoes, 
High   up    in   the  mountains; 
They    plant    sweet    potatoes, 
Fetch  water  from  the  fountains. 

— Fe  Hulleza 


THE  FAIRY 

In    thef   old   balete    tree 
Lives    a    friendly    fairy; 
Watches    every    morning    bright 
That  all  is  well  and  merry. 

— Narciso  Somogat 

THE  SAGOCSOC 

Cock —  Cock — 

Says    the    sagocsoc — 
Hiding    in    the    tigbao    flowers 
When  the  rain  comes  down  in  showers. 
— Narciso    Som  oga  t 

THE  ANT 

Little     busy     creature 
Takes    every    crumb    of    sweet 
To    store    it   for    the    future 
So    it   has   lots   to   eat. 

—Pilar  Roldan 

MAMA    DUCK 

Quack,     Quack,    Quack, 
Said    Mama    Duck, 
Children   do   not   lose   the   track, 
Quack,    Quack,    Quack, 
Said    Mama    Duck, 
Children    stay   right    at   my   back. 
— Wilhelmina   Borreros 
(Continued  on  page  142) 


How  Perfect  is  BEAR  Brand  Swiss  Milk! 

THE  LAST  DROP  AS  DELICIOUS  AS  THE  FIRST! 
RICH  IN  FLAVOR,  RICH  IN  CREAM,  FIRST  IN  QUALITY 
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An  Old  Beauty  Secret 


Beauty  is  Youth.  Or  is  it  that  Youth  is  Beauty. 
Anyway  the  chief  Beauty  Secret  of  the  Aztecs 
is  that  they  knew  how  to  stay  young.  It  is  said 
that  they  chewed  Gum — the  same  sort  now 
made  by  WRIGLEY'S.  Chew  it  regularly— 
it  tones  up  the  skin  around  your  mouth  and 
emphasizes  your  lips,  besides  keeping  teeth 
white  and  pearly. 


1^    and  the  cost 
*%-         is  small 


WRIGLEYS 


Minsul  Gets  the  Business 
Complex 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Worm 

SOMEBODY  has  said  that  life  is  a  lottery  in  which 
the  winning  tickets  go  to  the  lucky  fellows  while  the 
"boobs"  draw  blanks.  The  former  get  along  with- 
out much  effort;  the  latter  never  get  anywhere  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  true,  but  to  me  it  looks  as  if  life 
is  a  matter  of  "causes  and  effects,\  People  are  like  balls 
on  a  pool  table.  One  ball  hits  another,  which  hits  the  next 
one,  and  this  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  ball  is  shot 
into  the  hole  and  is  "out". 

That  reminds  me  of  Hadji  Pangilan. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  little  Moro  barrio  in  southern 
Palawan  to  open  my  trading  store  on  the  shore  of  the  Sulu 
Sea,  Pangilan  was  a  plain  Moro  with  the  ambition  to  be- 
come a  Hadji.  To  become  such,  a  Moslem  must  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  cost  money,  and  plenty  of  it 
too,  so  Pangilan  sold  his  cattle  and  land,  build  a  small 
shack  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  with  the  money 
went  to  Mecca,  to  return  after  fourteen  months  poor  as 
the  proverbial  church-mouse,  but  proudly  wearing  the 
coveted  head-gear  of  a  Hadji. 

Unfortunately,  the  type  of  Moslems  from  Africa  and 
India  which  makes  the  pilgrimage,  and  with  which  Pangi- 
lan had  come  in  contact,  is  not  the  cream  of  Mohammedan 
society,  and  the  varnish  of  civilization  Pangilan  had  re- 
ceived, was  somewhat  questionable. 

He  had  been  a  quiet,  hard  working  Moro,  liked  by  all, 
before  he  left,  but  he  returned  as  a  boisterous,  sly,  and 
cunning  Oriental,  such  as  one  meets  in  every  seaport  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Singapore,  always  on  the  look-out  to 
cheat  somebody  and  make  easy  money.  Poor  Minsul, 
my  man  Friday,  was  one  of  his  unsuspecting  victims. 

"I  have  asked  the  Constabulary  lieutenant,  the  Forestry 
man,  and  everybody  else  I  could  think  of  who  might 
shave  himself,  but  no  one  has  a  safety  razor  blade,  as  they 
all  shave  with  ordinary  razors." 

With  these  words  my  wife  stepped  from  the  baroto, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  Balabac. 

A  week  before  I  had  received  with  the  mail  two  dozen 
blades  for  my  safety  razor  which  I  had  ordered  from  Ma- 
nila, but  the  Moros  who  brought  my  mail  from  Brooks 
Point,  the  nearest  post  office,  some  thirty  miles  north  of 
myprading  station,  had  put  the  package  in  the  bottom 
of  their  baroto,  and  one  can  imagine  what  two  days  of 
soaking  in  salt  water  will  do  to  delicate  razor  blades. 

I  tried  my  best  to  grind  off  the  rust  from  them,  but  rub- 
bing on  a  rough  stone,  used  for  sharpening  bolos  and  spear- 
points,  did  not  agree  with  the  thin  blades,  and  when  I 
tried  to  shave  with  one  I  felt  as  if  I  were  murdering  my- 
self, and  my  wife  also  objected  to  a  husband  whose  face 
looked  like  a  raw  Hamburger  steak,  so  I  threw  the  whole 
lot  into^the  Sulu  Sea  for  the  barnacles  to  try  on  their  whis- 
kers. 

I  soon  looked  like  Shylock,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  instead 
of  like  a  respectable  trader  of  the  Sulu  Sea.  My  whiskers 
grew  longer  and  longer  as  time  passed,  and  much  to  the 
amusement   of  my  friends,    the  Moros  and  Tagbanuas, 
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and  disgusted  and  out  of  sheer  spite,  to  match  my  facial 
jungle  growth,  I  let  the  hair  on  my  head  grow  too,  and 
became  the  side-show  of  southern  Palawan.  To  scare  them, 
Moro  and  Tagbanua  mothers  brought  their  children  to  me 
when  they  were  naughty. 

At  the  height  of  my  bewhiskered  and  bemaned  glory, 
my  wife  and  I  went  on  our  annual  trip  with  Chief  Olong 
and  his  Tagbanuas  to  harvest  oani,  which  took  us  sev- 
eral days  away  from  our  home.  The  oani  belongs  to  the 
mango  family,  but  is  much  larger  and  of  a  strong  odor, 
which  at  first  is  unpleasant,  but  one  gets  used  to  it  and 
likes  the  fruit,  as  the  meat  is  delicious. 

Minsul,  my  man  Friday,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  store 
and  house. 

A  week  or  so  after  we  had  returned  home,  the  mail 
from  Manila  arrived  again,  and  with  it  my  new  razor 
blades. 

The  announcement  that  I  would  shave  the  next  day  and 
that  my  wife  would  also  cut  my  hair,  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Moro  barrio  and  the  Tagbanua  settlement  made  prepara- 
tion to  be  present  and  see  the  show,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  operation. 

But  alas,  there  was  no  show.  It  had  to  be  cancelled, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  everybody,  the  most  dis- 
appointed being  the  "Star"  actor,  my  humble  self. 

After  supper  on  the  evening  the  mail  had  arrived  with  my 
safety  razor  blades,  I  looked  for  my  silver  safety  razor 
handle,  which  I  had  bought  on  the  Escolta  in  1912,  then 
twelve  years  before,  and  which  had  done  me  service  for 
all  that  time. 

"I  can't  find  that  confounded  case  with  my  razor," 
I  said  to  my  wife,  "Minsul,  have  you  seen  it?" 

After  explaining  to  him  what  I  was  looking    for,  he  said: 

"No  more,  Sefior.  Hadji  Pangilan  has  made  bracelets 
from  the  metalico,"  by  metalico  meaning  silver. 

"Bracelets?"  I  gasped.  "Who  in  blazes  gave  my  razor 
to  Hadji  Pangilan  to  make  bracelets  of?" 

"Hadji  Pangilan  gave  me  one  sack  of  samong,  (but- 
ton shells  or  trochas),  for  you,  for  the  metalico,"  Minsul 
said,  evidently  proud  of  his  business  transaction,  and 
pointing  to  a  large  sack  filled  with  shells  near  the  door. 

My  wife  and  I  looked  in  amazement  at  each  other.  Tro- 
chas were  at  that  time  worth  one  peso  per  kilo  in  Manila, 
and  for  the  safety  razor  I  had  paid  only  ten  pesos  twelve 
years  before. 

Without  saying  a  word,  I  put  the  sack  with  the  shells 
on  the  scales,  and  said  almost  with  awe  in  my  voice, 

"Forty-eight  kilos!" 

In  other  words,  Minsul  had  driven  ]a  bargain  in  his  first 
business  venture  which  I  could  never  hope  to  equal,  as  I 
paid  fifty  centavos  in  merchandise  for  each  kilo. 

But  for  the  fact  that  I  would  now  again  have  to  wait 
for  two  months  or  more  till  f  I  could  get  a  new  razor 
from  Manila,  the  deal  would  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
However,  at  last  the  situation  appealed  to  our  sense  of 
humor,  and  my  wife  and  I  laughed  heartily,  while  Minsul, 
taking  this  .merriment  as  an  approval  of  his  business 
ability,  smiled  broadly. 

The  explanation  why  the  Moro  had  paid  this  high 
price  for  the  silver  was  simple. 


Del  Monte 
Asparagus 

Here's  a  vegetable  delicacy  to  tempt  the 
eye,  arouse  the  appetite  and  awaken  a  keen 
desire  to  eat — Del  Monte  Asparagus! 

What  an  attractive,  appetizing  fsalad  you 
can  make  with  the  tender  tips  of  Del  Monte 
Asparagus !  What  enjoyment  it  gives  to  your 
meal!  It  provides  just  the  touch  you  need 
to  give  a  festive  occasion  to  an  ordinary  re- 
past. 

Be  sure  to  buy  asparagus  in  the  tin  with 
the  Del  Monte  label — a  guarantee  of  finest 
quality  and  most  delightful  flavor.  Del  Monte 
asparagus,  tips  or  long  spears,  is  in  demand 
everywhere  because  of  the  Del  Monte  repu- 
tation for  uniform  goodness. 


At  Your 

Dealers 

3  sizes  of  tins 
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Fresh  from  the  package! 

Sun-Maid  Raisins  .  .  .  plump, 
tender,  glistening  morsels  of  sun- 
dried  fruit.  Grapes  grown  to 
amber  ripeness  on  the  vine. 
Fresh,  fragrant  of  the  vineyard, 
deliciously  sweet — as  if  the  juice 
of  the  grape  had  suddenly  turn- 
ed to  sugar.  Every  time  you 
crave  a  sweet— or  the  children 
do— have  it  in  healthful  food. 
Eat  Sun-Maid  Raisins  fresh  from 
the  package,  by  the  handful! 

And  write  Sun-Maid  Raisins 
in  your  recipes  for  cakes  and 
salads,  puddings  and  pies  ...  in 
fillings  for  chicken  and  fish . . . 
all  such  things ! 

Buy   a  Package   of 

SUN-MAID 

RAISINS 

From  Your  Dealer  Today 


""•HP1 


Repeatedly  Moros  had  offered  to  buy  the  razor  to  make 
jewelry  from,  but  I  had  always  refused  under  the  pre- 
text that  it  was  very  costly  as  it  was  difficult  to  make,  and 
these  simple  people,  having  no  conception  how  such  articles 
are  manufactured  by  machinery,  believed  this  after  examin- 
ing it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shells  had  cost  Hadji  Pangilan 
nothing,  as  he  dived  for  them  himself,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds he  would  have  bought  any  merchandise  he  might 
have  taken  a  fancy  to,  as  all  other  Moros  and  the  Tag- 
banuas  do.  He  had,  however,  saved  his  shells,  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  get  this  silver  he  had  his  heart  set  on, 
and  his  chance  had  come  when  my  wife  and  I  went  away 
for  a  few  days  and  Minsul  was  left  alone. 

But  somebody  has  always  to  throw  a  monkey-wrench 
in  the  cog-wheels  of  the  joy  of  others,  and  some  days  later 
Minsul  came  home  in  a  very  dejected  mood,  his  cheerful 
disposition  apparently  having  received  a  severe  jolt. 

"Something  wrong,  Minsul?,,  asked  my  wife  sympa- 
thetically. 

"Hadji  Pangilan  has  cheated  me  with  the  metalico  and 
the  samong,"  Minsul  replied  angrily. 

"Why,  the  shells  the  Hadji  gave  you  are  first  class/* 
I  said,  surprised. 

"Yes,  but  he  is  bragging  around  the  barrio  that  he 
got  the  metalico  very  cheap,  and  that  he  would  have  given 
me  TWO  sacks  of  samong  if  I  had  not  accepted  his  first 
offer  of  one  sack  only." 

This  was  too  much  for  us,  and  we  broke  out  in  hilarious 
laughter,  looking  at  the  sad   face  of  faithful  Minsul. 


Philippine  Home 

(Continued  from  page  134) 
JELLIED  HAM  LOAF 


2  tablespoons  of  gelatin 
1/4  cup  of  cold  water 
2  cups  of  ground  lean  ham 
1/2  cup  of  chopped  celery 


1  cup  mayonnaise  dressing 

1  green  pepper  chopped 
1/2  small  onion  chopped 

2  hard  boiled  eggs 

1  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice 


Soften  the  gelatin  in  cold  water  and  dissolve  over  boiling 
water;  mix  all  the  above  ingredients  adding  the  mayon- 
naise last;  pour  into  a  rectangular  mold,  chill  until  firm, 
and  serve  on  lettuce  leaf  if  available.  This  recipe  serves 
eight  persons. 

APRICOT  FLUFF 


3  egg  whites 

1-1/2  cups  apricots  (canned) 


powdered  sugar 


Press  apricots  through  colander;  beat  egg  whites  until 
very  light;  add  six  tablespoons  of  powdered  sugar  slowly, 
then  the  fruit  pulp;  beat  until  thick  and  smooth;  then 
sugar  to  taste,  adding  slowly  and  beating  constantly;  chill,, 
and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 


1  cup  of  cooked  prunes 
sugar  to  taste 


PRUNE  SOUFFLE 

3  eggs  whites 
pinch  of  salt 


Rub  cooked  prunes  through  sieve,  add  salt  and  sugar  to 
taste,  and  heat  thoroughly;  fold  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
eggs  into  the  hot  prune  pulp;  fill  greased  pudding  dishes  % 
full;  set  in  pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
until  firm. 
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The  Cover 

THE  cover  of  this  month's  issue  of  the  Philippine 
Magazine  is  a  reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  of  a 
picturesque  street  in  Antipolo  during  Spanish  times.  It  is 
the  work  of  Felipe  Roxas  and  is  dated  1885.  Felipe  Roxas 
was  born  in  Manila  on  May  1,  1840,  and  studied  drawing 
and  painting  under  Don  Agustin  Saez.  He  later  went  to 
Paris  and  studied  under  Professor  Leon  Cognet.  He  came 
back  to  the  Philippines  in  1880,  painting  a  considerable 
number  of  landscapes  and  portraits  here  until  1890  when 
he  again  returned  to  Paris.  He  died  there,  April  9,  1899. 
He  was  wealthy  and  did  not  sell  his  works,  most  of  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  friends  and  relatives.  The  paint- 
ing reproduced  on  the  cover  was  loaned  to  the  Magazine 
by  the  painter's  nephew,  Sr.  Simeon  Garcia  Roxas,  of  Ma- 
nila, collector  and  connoisseur,  who  owns  a  large  and  valu- 
able collection  of  Philippine  paintings. 


Philippine  Education 
Company,  Inc. 

101-103  Escolta,  Manila 

Subscription  Agents 


We  desire  to  obtain  a  num- 
ber of  good,  live  agents  to 

take  subscriptions  for 

PHILIPPINE  MAGAZINE 

and  United  States 

Magazines 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
those  who  are  looking  for  agreeable 
work  with  compensation  commen- 
surate with  their  industry.  The  sub- 
scription business  is  the  "  stepping 
stone"  for  those  of  higher  aspira- 
tions and  in  this  Company  leads  to 
general  salesmanship. 

Direct  your  application   to  the  Company 
or  call  on  the  Credit  Department 


It  Costs  a 

Little  More!! 


but,  It's  Worth  the 
Difference — For  Ro- 
yal Soft  Drinks  are 
made  from  high  grade 
cane  sugar — whole- 
some fruit  essences 
— the  best  procurable 
— and  Artesian  Wa- 
ter that  is  pumped 
from  795  feet  below 
sea  level — 
It  is  made  under  cap- 
able technical  super- 
vision in  a  modern 
sanitary  plant  with 
the  most  modern 
equipment,  which 
has  lately  been 
installed.  It  is  bot- 
tled in  our  oWn  ster- 
ilized bottles  and 
sealed — 

It  comes  to  you  free 
from  all  outside  con- 
tamination and  all 
its  delicious  goodness 
preserved  for  your 
enjoyment. 


Ask  for 


Jtoal 

SOFT  (^DRINKS 

Made  by 

San  Miguel  Brewery 
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GO-GO-OL...  TF%P 

Because  it  distinctly  is  not  one  of  the  quackeries  de- 
ceiving you  about  your  hair  and  causing  you  to  injure 
its  growth  and  appearance.  Though  the  Philippine 
climate  is  more  trying  to  the  hair  than  colder  climates 
are,  if  you  use  Go-Go-Ol  you  will  find  your  hair  grows 
better  and  keeps  in  better  condition  than  you  ever 
imagined  possible. 

Go-Go-Ol  is  based  upon  Dr.  Fishbein's  hygiene  for 
the  hair;  very  simple— shampoo  your  hair  when  it 
needs  it,  treat  the  scalp  with  pure  odorless  oil  when 
it  is  dry.  Dr.  Fishbein  says  use  any  good  soap  for 
shampooing,  but  go-go  soap  bark  is  even  better  be- 
cause it  is  purer  than  any  soap  could  be.  The  com- 
ponents of  Go-Go-Ol  are  indicated  by  the  name,  the 
extract  of  go-go  bark,  and  delicately  purified  coconut 
oil.  Go-Go-Ol  Hair  Tonic  is  for  brushing  the  hair 
and  Go-Go-Ol  Shampoo  for  washing  it. 

MOST  STORES  SELL  GO-GO-OL 

Philippine  American  Drug  Co. 

BOTICA  BOIE:  95  ESCOLTA,  MANILA 

Leading  Pharmacists  for  More  Than  a  Century 


Nursery  Rhymes 

{Continued  from,  page  137) 

SIGAI 

Sigai,  Sigai,  high  up  in  the  sky, 
Sigai,  Sigai,  why  are  you  so  shy? 
— Juanita  Grayson 

THE  CARABAO 

The    patient    carabao 

Daily  pulls   the  plow 

To  till  the  soil  for  the  toiling  tao; 

He    doesn't    know    why 

But    he    does   know    how. 

— Consolacion  Babar 

THE  MOTHER  BEE 
Buzz,    Buzz,    said    Mother    Bee, 
I    will    go    out    and    gather   honee. 
— Gregorio  Darroca 
—Annual    Report    of    Principal, 
Iloilo  Normal  School,  1930-31. 


NOTE — These  nursery  rhymes  were  written  for  Visayan  children  by  students 
in  the  third  years  classes  in  English  of  Miss  Bonaventure  Dagobert  in  the  Iloilo 
Normal  School. 


Hunting  with  the  Wild  Tribes 

(Continued  from  page  133) 

to  death  with  his  enormous  hoofs.     The  writer  used  to 
have  some  success  wandering  quietly  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest  in  the  early  morning  or  in  the  evening  so  as  to  get 
those  grazing  in  the  open,  and  has  shot  them  by  moonlight 
when  they  were  bathing  in  the  river,  but  the  safer  and  more 
satisfactory  way  is  to  have  the  dogs  drive  them  out  of  the 
forest  during  the  daytime.     They  seldom  come  out  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  of  their  own  accord  and  it  is  hard  to 
make  them  do  so.     Furthermore,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
savages  willing  to  risk  themselves  and  dogs.     No  matter 
how  good  a  shot  the  hunter  is,  it  behooves  him  to  choose 
his  stand  carefully  and  this  should  include  a  handy  tree  or 
log  in  case  of  emergency.     Although  the  writer  does  not 
believe  that  the  real  wild  carabao  attacks  man  unless  it  is 
wounded  or  bothered  by  dogs— those  tame  carabao  which 
have  strayed  and  become  wild  do— it  is  a  dangerous  animal, 
being  able  to  swim  like  a  duck  and  climb  hills  like  a  deer, 
and  should  be  treated  with  proper  respect  and  precaution. 
During  a  drive  in  the  Ilongot  country  a  constabulary  soldier 
who  had  been  given  a  station,  made  his  appearance  lit- 
erally covered  with  blood  and  it  was  thought  that  he  was 
seriously  hurt.     It  turned  out  that  he  was  sitting    down 
and  more  asleep  than  awake  when  a  large  carabao  loomed 
above  him.     The  man  thought  that  he  was  booked  through 
to  celestial  regions  but  emptied  bis  magazine  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  visitor,  and  when  he  came  to  the  carabao 
and  he  were  lying  alongside  each  other,  the  animal  dead. 
The  place  was  like  a  shambles  the  carabao  having  coughed 
blood  all  over  the  ground. 

Being  a  novice  and  having  been  told  that  unless  one  shot 
and  killed  a  wild  carabao  "it  will  surely  get  you",  the  writer 
more  than  half  believed  it.  One  evening  when  he  was 
out  after  ducks  with  a  shotgun  loaded  with  No.  5  shot  and 
followed  by  an  Ilongot  carrying  a  carbine,  a  carabao  came 
out  of  the  river  and  made  straight  for  the  two  men  and  the 
nearer  it  got  the  faster  it  came.  Reaching  for  the  carbine 
and  being  told  that  it  was  not  loaded—the...   Ilongot 
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having  removed  the  ammunition  in  order  to  pursue  his 
studies  of  the  mechanism  of  the  piece — was  disconcerting 
and  the  carabao  being  by  then  within  thirty  feet,  both 
barrels  of  the  shotgun  were  fired  at  it,  and  the  animal  col- 
lapsed.    The  excitement  over,  both  men  concluded  that 
the  carabao,  being  on  its  way  to  the  woods  and  hearing 
the  conversation,  bad  become  frightened  and  had  increased 
its  gait  but  that  it  was  not  charging  but  fleeing,  and  that 
it  had  not  seen  the  two  men.     Wild  carabao  are  usually 
very  hard  to  "stop".     If  in  position  to  make  it,  the  most 
reliable  shot  is  at  the  point  of  the    shoulder— the  outer 
part  of  the  white  breast  mark.     A  hit  there    shatters  the 
joint  of  the  bone,  working  havock  with  the  lungs  and  pos- 
sibly with  the  heart.     Of  course,  a  hit  in   the  heart  is  sud" 
den  death,  but  one  is  apt  to  cause  only  a  wound  of  the  lung 
and  that,  like  practically  all  other  hits  except  heart  or 
shoulder,  does  not  "stop"  a  carabao.     The  writer  being 
in  camp  one  moonlight  night  with  only  a  sawn-off  riot 
gun  for  personal  protection,  the  cook  asked  permission  to 
take  it  and  hunt.     He  left  with  one  Ilongot,  and  during 
the  next  hour  the  writer  heard  several  shots.     Upon  the 
cook's  return  he  said  that  each  time  he  fired  they  had 
walked  into  a  herd  of  carabao.     From  later  experience  with 
many  of  these  animals,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  wild 
carabao  do  not  attack  man  unless  pain-crazed  or  cornered 
and  practically  forced  into  doing  so.     The  domesticated 
carabao  which  has  strayed  and  become    wild— as  also  his 
progeny— does  attack  and  without  the    slightest  provoca- 
tion.    These  two  animals  may  be  easily  distinguished,  the 
one  from  the  other— the  salient  differences  being  that  the 
wild  carabao's  hoofs  are  much  larger  then  those  of  the 
tame-wild  animal  and,  whereas  the  horns  of  the  former 
converge  back  of  the  head,  the  points  being  but  a  few 
inches  apart,  those  of  the  latter  spread  laterally,  just  like 
those  one  sees  in  civilization.     The  wild  people  do  not  hunt 
carabao,  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  kill  one  when  it  is  found 
in  such  position  that  several  men  can  attack  it  safely  at  the 
same  time. 

The  carabao,  wild  or  tame,  has  no  fear  of  the  crocodile 
and  both  Christians  and  wild  men  give  interesting  ac- 
counts of  some  of  the  encounters  between  these  animals. 
The  writer  saw  the  end  of  a  fight  between  a  wild  bull  and  a 
large  crocodile,  but  due  to  the  distance  and  to  the  splashing 
—the  fight  was  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  shallow  water- 
it  was  impossible  to  see  exactly  how  it  was  conducted. 
The  crocodile  appeared  to  be  using  its  feet  and  once  gave 
a  blow  with  its  tail  but  the  animal  was  evidently  weak  for 
the  blow  did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  bull,  the  claws  did. 
The  bull  kept  up  a  steady  prodding  with  its  horns  and  it 
looked  as  if  he  were  trying  to  avoid  the  crocodiles  feet. 
Finally,  and  after  a  particularly  vicious  prod  from  the 
horns  which  turned  the  crocodile  on  its  side,  it  took  to  deep 
water  the  bull  following  until  the  water  was  deep  enough 
to  lie  down  in.  Wishing  to  see  what  wounds  the  bull  had 
received,  the  writer  left  his  hiding  place,  but  the  cows  and 
calves,  which  had  been  watching  the  fight  from  a  distance, 
giving  the  alarm,  the  bull  got  onto  his  feet  and  managed 
to  trot  away,  but  he  was  very  groggy  and  there  was  con- 
siderable blood  at  the  place  where  the  fight  had  taken 
place.  The  cause  of  the  fight  was  probably  the  usual  one 
—the  crocodile  trying  to  take  a  calf  and  the  bull  coming 
to  the  rescue.     Although  tame  carabao  of  all  genders  are 
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SPALDING 

INJECTS 

CONFIDENCE 

WHEN  a  competitor  goes  into  a 
sport  SPALDING  equipped 
he  or  she  feels  just  a  little 
more  confident  because  SPALD- 
ING never  fails  to  pull  through  in 
the  tight  places;  there  is  that  in 
each  item  of  equipment  which  seems 
to,  and  does,  contribute  to  "wins." 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  SPALD- 
ING equipment  for  every  sport. 
Come  in  and  select  that  which  you 
need  to  pull  through  "on  top"  in  the 
next  event  in  which  you  participate. 
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Manacsa  Stores,  Inc Canlubang,  Laguna 
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Moolchand  Nembhraj Misamis,  Occ.  Misamis 

Paris-Zamboanga Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Pedro  S.  Carriedo • Davao,  Davao 

UtoomaH  Naroomall Davao,  Davao 

Victor  Patos  &  Co . Tagbilaran,  Bohol 

Villanueva  Sporting  Goods Dagupan,  Pangasinan 

Wadhumal  Ramchand . Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 
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much  given  to  fighting  among  themselves  no  single  case 
has  been  noted  in  the  two  sexes  of  wild  ones. 

DEER-CALLING 

Deer-calling  is  not  generally  known  but  is  practiced  very 
successfully  by  some  Aetas.  The  writer  tried  it  once  but 
concluded  that  he  preferred  methods  more  in  accord  with 
life  in  the  Far  East — less  nerve  racking  and  with  less  risk 
of  accident.  The  call  consists  of  a  six-inch  section  of  usef, 
or  vine  bamboo,  split  longitudinally  on  one  side,  one  edge 
of  a  leaf  being  held  in  this  crack,  the  other  edge  being 
between  the  operator's  lips  who  is  able  to  produce  the 
call  of  either  sex  with  the  vibrations  of  the  leaf  by  blowing 
upon  it,  the  bamboo  probably  acting  as  a  sounding  board. 
This  method  is  used  in  very  dense  jungle  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day  and  requires  two  men,  an  operator  for  the 
call  and  a  hunter.  The  writer,  accompanied  by  an  Aeta, 
after  crawling  through  the  jungle  for  about  an  hour,  came 
to  a  place  where  the  two  could  just  stand  without  touching 
the  foliage.  The  operator  got  busy  and  in  as  many  minutes 
three  bucks  flew  past.  The  first  was  in  such  a  hurry  that 
his  antlers  had  torn  off  some  small  branches  and  he  was 
only  felt  as  he  brushed  past,  not  seen.  The  other  two 
flew  by,  the  one  right  after  the  other  and,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Aeta,  the  hunter  only  just  managed  to 
avoid  being  run  over  by  taking  a  dive  into  the  brush. 
There  was  no  time  or  room  in  which  to  use  the  gun  and  a 
club  would  have  been  more  in  order.  This  method  has 
great  possibilities  and,  if  it  works  as  well  in  more  open 
forest,  should  prove  a  wonderful  game-getter.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  call.  This  was  demon- 
strated. The  trouble  was  with  the  hunter  who  was  not 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

HUNTING    BY   MEANS    OF    FIRE 

After  a  long  dry  spell  the  game  in  the  forest  moves  back 
to  the  mountains  so  as  to  be  near  the  springs  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  streams,  and  one  has  to  go  far  to  find  it;  that 
in  the  parang,  or  prairies,  hugs  the  springs  and  pools  in 
the  ravines  and  draws;  all  the  grasses  become  bone-dry. 
The  people  assemble  at  one  of  these  prairies,  some  of  them 
setting  fire  to  the  grass  of  the  hiding  places,  the  others 
forming  a  line  around  the  fire.  Those  on  the  leeward  side 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
smoke  screen,  and  shoot  or  spear  the  animals  as  they  are 
driven  out  by  the  fire.  The  smaller  animals,  especially, 
go  past  at  great  speed  and  it  makes  pretty  shooting  for  a 
shotgun.  This  is  one  of  the  times  when  the  game  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  savage,  and  most  of  them  get 
away.  Accidental  and  intentional  forest  fires  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  Islands  due  to  the  dense  growth  and 
consequent  retention  of  moisture.  They  both  take  place, 
however,  and,  in  country  occupied  by  non- Christians,  the 
intentional  fires  are  made  with  the  object  of  securing  game. 
The  writer  has  assisted  at  several  of  these  in  the  Ilongot 
country  and  always  with  success.  On  one  trip  up  the 
East  Coast,  his  party  paralleled  a  fire,  burning  in  a  fine 
stand  of  supa,  for  more  than  a  day.  On  the  higher  land 
the  fire  ran  swiftly  as  there  was  little  underbrush  and  did 
little  damage  but  the  ravines  and  valleys  were  burned 
clean.  As  no  one  lived  within  forty  miles,  the  supposition 
is  that  the  fire  originated  in  some  wandering  Aeta's  camp. 
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HUNTING    BY  MEANS    OF   DECOYS 

The  principal  decoys  used  are  a  caraba.Ua  and  her  calf 
for  wild  carabao,  a  pet  wild  pig,  deer,  or  monkey  for  their 
respective  kinds,  and  a  tamed  cock  for  wild  chickens. 

The  cow  and  calf  are  taken  to  the  wild  carabao's  range 
early  in  the  morning  and  tied  to  separate  trees  sufficiently 
far  apart  so  that  the  calf  will  cry  for  the  mother  and  she 
reply.  The  hunter  hides  at  the  side  of  the  cow  or  nearby, 
and  the  wild  bull,  attracted  by  the  cries  of  the  caraballa,  • 
approaches  and  is  shot.  The  writer  tried  this  method 
with  much  better  success  than  he  had  with  deer-calling, 
but  prefers  to  hunt  wild  carabao  with  dogs.  Moreover, 
few  savages  care  to  take  the  risk  unless  provided  with  fire- 
arms. Having  no  tame  carabao  of  their  own,  they  depend 
upon  their  Christian  friends  for  the  decoys.  The  method 
is  frequently  used  and  no  case  of  accident  has  been  heard  of. 

Pigs,  deer,  and  monkeys  captured  when  young  become 
much  attached  to  their  owners  and  follow  them  wherever 
they  go.  So  the  hunter  goes  to  the  forest,  hides  in  a  likely 
place,  and  the  decoy  running  loose  attracts  its  kind  of  the 
opposite  sex  whose  customary  habits  of  caution  are  forgotten 
for  the  moment  in  the  presence  of  the  new  and  attractive 
playmate  and  with  fatal  result.  An  American  had  a  little 
sow  wild  pig  which,  according  to  report,  after  having  at- 
tracted a  boar  would  deliberately  bring  him  into  position 
for  execution. 

NOOSES    AND   TRAPS 

The  cock  is  staked  out  in  the  jungle  and  surrounded  with 
horse-hair  or  other  fine  nooses.  The  wild  cock  answering 
the  challenge  of  the  captive  bird,  attacks  it  and  is  caught 
in  one  of  the  nooses.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  the  bird  alive, 
the  hunter  hides  in  the  vicinity  and  releases  the  bird  before 
it  is  strangled. 

Deer,  pigs,  and  other  decoys  are  also  tied  near  traps  of 
various  kinds  in  order  to  attract  the  different  animals  to 
these  traps.  The  tail  and  wing  feathers  of  the  hornbill 
being  much  in  demand  by  the  wild  people  for  their  arrows, 
they  use  the  female  bird  on  the  nest  as  a  decoy,  catching 
the  male  in  a  noose.  These  birds  build  their  nest  in  a 
cavity  at  the  top  of  high  trees  in  which  the  female  is  walled 
in  by  the  male  except  for  a  small  hole  through  which  he 
feeds  her  until  the  young  are  able  to  fly. 

The  wild  tribes  have  and  use  numerous  traps,  some  very 
simple,  others  intricate  and  showing  quite  a  knowledge  of 
mechanics.  The  simple  ones  are  nooses  and  pitfafls,  the 
more  intricate  depend  chiefly  upon  the  principle  of  the 
spring  and  trigger  and  are  used,  especially  by  the  Ilongots, 
for  catching  every  kind  of  animal  from  the  rat  in  their 
graineries  to  the  wild  carabao  and  crocodile.  For  wild  pigs 
the  two  most  generally  used  traps  are  one  consisting  of  a 
spear  operated  by  a  spring  formed  by  bending  a  small  tree 
or  by  using  the  branch  of  a  larger  tree  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  spring  being  liberated  by  contact  with  the  animal 
pulling  the  trigger;  the  other  consists  of  numerous  sharp- 
ened pieces  of  bamboo  of  varying  lengths  which  are  stuck 
in  the  ground  at  an  angle  and  upon  which  the  pigs  impale 
themselves.  Both  these  traps  are  set  on  game  runs. 
These  traps  are  also  used  for  deer  and  carabao,  but  the 
favorite  one  for  deer  is  a  noose  operated  by  a  spring  and 
trigger  which  pulls  the  animal  into  the  air.  One  very 
successful  trap  is  a  strongly  fenced    enclosure  in  which 
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Helping 

To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

THE  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
acreage,  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine '  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 
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corn  or  sweet  potatoes  are  planted.  The  gate  to  thfe  en- 
closure is  either  operated  with  a  spring  and  trigger  or  with 
a  weight.  In,  the  first  ease  the  entrance  of  a  pig  automa- 
tically closes  the  gate,  and  in  the  other  a  man,  hidden 
nearby,  releases  the  cord  holding  the  weighted  gate,  when 
the  latter  drops  and  closes.  When  the  corn  or  other  crop 
is  ready  to  be  eaten,  the  gate  is  opened  at  night  and  the 
pigs  entering  are  caught.  Some  of  these  traps  have  an 
opening  through  which  the  captive  may  escape — into  a  pit 
which  is  lined  with  sharpened  bamboo  pasolos  or  spears 
upon  which  the  animal  falls  and  is  killed.  Pitfalls  for  pigs 
and  deer  are  used  and  occasionally  for  carabaos  but  the 
savage  is  not  equipped  with  tools  for  digging  and  he  avoids 
the  hard  work  entailed. 

NETS 

Although  several  different  kinds  of  nets  are  used  by 
the  wild  tribes  for  taking  bats  and  birds,  they  have  no 
special  net  for  wild  pigs  and  deer  but  use  the  bating 
which  is  employed  throughout  the  Islands  by  Christians 
and  wild  men  alike. 

The  bating  is  made  of  heavy  twine,  is  of  large  mesh,  and 
well  over  a  meter  wide— much  like  the  nets  used  for  sheep. 
Its  length  varies  and  those  used  by  the  wild  tribes  are 
seldom  fifty  meters  long,  oftener  about  twenty.  In  use, 
the  net  is  held  erect  by  poles  struck  in  the  ground,  and  the 
game  striking  against  it  causes  the  net  to  fall  and  to  en- 
tangle the  deer  or  pig.  The  bating  is  placed  in  such  posi- 
tion that  it  will  be  easy  to  drive  game  into  it  and  difficult 
for  the  game  to  avoid  it.  Men,  women,  children,  and  dogs 
form  a  crescent-shaped  line  and  drive  over  a  large  section 
of  country,  the  ends  of  the  crescent  converging  so  as  to  keep 
the  game  headed  for  the  net.  Certain  specially  qualified 
men  are  placed  at  the  wings  and  far  side  of  the  net  to  take 
care  of  any  game  trying  to  go  round  the  ends,  to  kill  those 
entangled,  and  to  replace  the  net  after  it  has  been  knocked 
down.  In  the  excitement  some  of  these  men  forget  their 
spears,  making  direct  "tackles"  which  often  result  in 
severe  wounds  of  hands  and  arms.  The  deer,  unless  hard 
pushed  by  men  and  dogs,  runs  along  the  face  of  the  net 
and  refuses  to  either  go  into  or  to  jump  over  it,  but  the  pig 
goes  blindly  into  it.  The  writer  remembers  one  rather 
isolated  Christian  community  where  a  bating  hunt  at  night 
was  quite  a  social  event  ior  the  binata  and  the  dalaga 
of  the  town.  It  is  a  successful  and  enjoyable  method  of 
hunting. 

The  wild  man,  not  to  be  behind  the  times,  is  taking  to 
hunting  with  a  light— a  candle  in  a  salmon  tin— still  using 
a  bow  and  arrow. 


Vegetables 


{Continued  from,  page  132) 
SOWING 

Some  of  our  vegetables  grow  only  during  the  dry  sea- 
son—like the  radish,  for  example;  and  some  grow  only 
during  the  rains- like  ubi;  but  a  goodly  number  grow  all 
the  year  around.  Some  vegetables  should  first  be  grown 
in  seeds  beds  or  seed  boxes  and  then  transplanted  into 
the  beds,  while  others  may  be  sown  or  planted  directly 
in  the  garden.  During  the  rainy  season,  all  seeds  may  be 
sown   in  the  soil   without  need  of  transplanting.     Very 
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small  seeds  may  be  sown  on  top  of  the  soil  without  co- 
vering them.  Larger  seeds  should  be  covered  up,  but  no 
seeds,  not  even  the  largest,  should  be  planted  deeper  than 
one  inch  or  2  J  centimeters. 

SEEDS 

The  Philippine  farmer  should  always  plant  those  vege- 
tables which  are  either  native  to  the  country  or  to  the 
tropics  or  which  have  become  acclimated  over  a  long  period. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  many  foreign  vegetables  do  not 
do  well  here,  or  require  so  much  attention  that  their  grow- 
ing is  uneconomical.  It  is  different  in  the  highlands,  like  in 
Baguio,  where  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone  grow 
quite  well.  But  the  main  part  of  our  population  lives  in 
the  lowlands  and  it  is  to  them  that  I  wish  to  give  advise 
as  to  how  to  better  their  diet  and  make  themselves  more 
independent  of  the  adversities  of  the  times  by  adding 
vegetable  gardening  to  their  routine  farming. 
(To  be  continued) 


Lacandola 

{Continued  from,  page  125) 

leges,  such  as  exemption  from  the  payment  of  tributes 
and  the  rendering  of  the  polo  and  other  personal  services 
amounting  to  forty  days  in  the  year.  Legaspi  died  before 
these  privileges  could  be  granted.  His  successor,  Guido 
de  Lavezares,  made  the  same  promise  under  oath,  but 
this  time  Lacandola  died  before  anything  was  done.  How- 
ever, the  Spaniards  showed  a  belated  gratitude  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  which  were  observed  with  great  pomp 
and  accompanied  by  the  highest  military  honors.  De- 
scribing this  solemn  burial  ceremony,  Fray  San  Agustin 
wrote:  "The  funeral  was  the  most  solemn  one  during 
those  times;  the  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
military  captains  of  the  Spanish  army;  and  after  the  burial 
many  misas  cantadas  were  celebrated  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.,,  The  death  of  the  last  king  of  Tondo  was 
keenly  felt  by  the  Spaniards,  according  to  the  same  writer. 
"The  death  of  Raxa  Matanda  was  felt  by  the  Spaniards 
because  his  authority  and  prestige,  which  had  helped  in 
the  easy  pacification  of  the  pueblos  of  Pampanga,  Tay- 
tay,  and  Kainta,  was  no  longer  available  to  them.  He  was 
the  most  useful  chief  whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  the 
Philippines  because  he  was  a  true  and  constant  friend  of 
the  Catholic  faith." 

The  sons  of  Lacandola  were  also  friends  and  loyal  sup- 
porters of  the  Spaniards.  They  fought  for  Spain  like  their 
father  before  them.  One  of  them,  Dionicio  Capulong,  ac- 
companied the  Spaniards  in  their  expeditions  to  Cagayan, 
Camarines,  Zambales,  and  Cambodia;  and  his  children 
followed  his  example.  In  one  of  the  revolts  in  Pampanga 
one  of  these  descendants  of  Capulong  exerted  his  influence 
to  pacify  the  people.  The  first  Filipino  to  wear  the  cassock 
of  a  monastic  organization,  Martin  Lacandola,  was 
believed   to  be   his   son. 

A  biographer  of  Lacandola  has  said  that  "most  of  La- 
candola's  descendants  who  lived  in  Pampanga  rendered 
notable  services  to  the  Spaniards.  Juan  Macapagal,  grand- 
nephew  of  the  king  (Lacandola),  was  a  master-of-camp 
and  general  of  the  people  in  Arayat,  Candaba,  and  Apalit. 
During  the  revolts  in  Pangasinan  and  Pampanga  between 
1660   and    1662    (Malong's   Rebellion),   Macapagal   aided 
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the  Spaniards  against  the  insurgents.  He  proved  his  loyalty 
by  sending  his  allies  three  hundred  picked  bowmen  from 
the  villages  and  towns  under  his  control,  and  he  also 
Commanded  two  hundred  veteran  soldiers  from  Pampanga. 
It  was  through  his  aid  that  the  Spaniards  were  able  to 
suppress  the  uprising." 

This  Jaun  Macapagal  was  the  same  man  who  sent  a 
petition  to  Governor  Manrique  de  Lara  for  exemption 
from  tribute  and  rendering  the  polo  -and  other  perso- 
nal services  in  accordance  with  the  promises  made  by 
Legaspi  and  Guido  de  Lavezares  to  Lacandola.  The  gov- 
vernor-general  granted  his  request  and  his  successor, 
Manuel  de  Leon,  continued  the  privileges  by  notifying 
the  alcalde  mayor  of  Pampanga  to  execute  the  order 
in  favor  of  the  descendants  of  Macapagal. 
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Other  descendants  of  Lacandola  were  granted  similar 
privileges  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  almost  a  century. 
On  December  20,  1689,  Luisa  Manding  Balagtala  and 
her  husband,  and  Magdalena  Payuan  Leoncita  and  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  were  recognized  as  legitimate 
descendants  of  Lacandola  and  were  granted  the  privi- 
leges. In  1770  Tomas  Vicente  Lacandola,  chief  of 
Apalit,  was  also  recognized  and  similarly  privileged. 
In  1883  Pedro  Macapagal  and  Mallari  Lacandola, 
both  from  San  Simon,  and  Vergara  Lacandola  of  Apalit 
were  recognized  as  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Tondo 
king.  Though  Lacandola,  therefore,  did  not  enjoy  these 
compensations  for  his  loyal  services  to  the  Spanish  king, 
his  descendants  did. 

His  place  in  our  history  is  unique.  He  was  no  patriot 
in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the  word.  He  was  not  a  fore- 
runner of  Filipino  nationalism  like  Soliman  or  Lapu- 
Lapu;  neither  was  he  a  martyr  like  Rizal,  or  Gomez,  or 
Burgos,  or  Zamora.  He  was  what  history  made  him,  what 
fate  had  ordained  for  him— the  last  king  of  Tondo,  a  sa- 
gacious ruler,  a  true  friend,  and  a  loyal  ally.  Possessed 
of  that  rare  gift,  the  ability  "to  dip  into  the  future",  he 
realized  that  resistance  to  the  superior  civilization  and  arms 
of  the  Spaniards  meant  the  shedding  of  unneces- 
sary blood,  and  loss  of  homes  and  property.  He  accepted 
the  inevitable— the  coming  of  the  white  men.  He  knew 
from  the  outset  that  the  puny  arms  of  the  Malays  could 
not  check  the  rising  tide  of  Castillan  domination  and  so 
he  yielded,  believing  that  to  promote  friendship  with 
the  invaders  was  the  sanest  course  to  follow  under  the 
immutable  circumstances,  for  to  resist  would  have  meant 
thelfannihilation  of  the  Malay  race  and  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  the  native  civilization  and  identity.  With  this 
thought,   he  lived  and  died. 


♦Author's  Note:— Regarding  this  seemingly  bold  statement,  see  Josue  Soncuya, 
Historic,  Pre-Hispana  de  Filipinas,  pp.  70-71.  Soncuya  claims  that  the  pre-Spanish 
Philippines  was  once  a  kingdom  by  itself  though  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
great  Madjapahit  Empire  and  that  this  Philippine  monarchy  was  bequeathed  by 
the  mighty  Malangsi  to  his  son,  Lacandola,  when  he  (Malangsi)  ascended  the 
throne  of  Madjapahit.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  monarchy  of  Lacandola  extend- 
ed from  Cagayan  in  the  north  to  Jolo  in  the  south,  though  most  historians  of  the 
Philippines  popularly  maintain  that  he  was  only  a  chief  of  Tondo. 

On  page  78,  Soncuya  says: 

"Como  se  ve  claramente  el  mismo  Legazpi  reconocia  taxativamente  que  Raja 
Matanda  (Lacandola)  era  Sefior  y  Rey  de  todos  los  demas  principales  de  este  Ar- 
chipi61ago  Filipino,  esto  es,  que  era  Rey  y  Senor  de  todas  las  agrupaciones  poli- 
ticas,  tierras  6  islas  gobernadas  por  dattos,  jefes  6  patriarcas  existentes  en  Filipi- 
nas, y,  por  consiguiente,  todas  estas  agrupaciones  politicas,  territorios  6  islas 
tenian  su  unidad  nacional  en  la  persona  de  Raja  Matanda  como  Rey  6  Monarca; 
todo  lo  cual  prueba  de  una  manera  patente  6  incontrovertible  la  existencia  de  la 
Monarqufa  de  Luzon." 

Dr.  Jos6  Rizal  states  in  The  Indolence  of  the  Filipino,  Derbyshire's  translation, 
Manila,  1913,  p.  19:  "In  the  same  year,  1521,  the  survivors  of  Magellan's  expidi- 
tion  met  the  son  of  the  Rajah  of  Luzon,  who,  as  captain-general  of  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo  and  admiral  of  his  fleet,  had  conquered  for  him  the  great  city  of  Lave 
(Sarawak?).  Might  this  captain,  who  was  greatly  feared  by  all  his  foes,  have  been 
the  Rajah  Matanda  (Lacandola)  who  the  Spaniards  afterwards  encountered  in 
Tondo  in  1570?" 

As  to  the  descendants  of  Lacandola  consult  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes:  Articulos 
Varios,  Manila,  1887,  pp.  91-111;  and  Regulos  de  Filipinas,  in  La  Ilustracidn  Fili- 
pina,  March,  1892,  pp.  139,  142,  147,  150;  also. Jaime  de  Veyra,  Los  Documentor 
de  Lakang-Dula,   in  El  Ideal,  November  24,  1911. 


Kalatong 

(Continued  from,  page  123) 
and  orange.     Aparas  pushed  the  sliding  door  to,  shutting 
out  the  moonlight  and  the  world. 

They  sat  on  the  sleeping-boards,  Munong  leaning  against 
Maslang,  Aparas  against  Kalatong.  They  whispered 
together  in  low  tones.     Kalatong  felt  the  body  of  Aparas 
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warm  against  his,  flesh  to  flesh.  His  arm  went  round  her 
shoulder,  his  hand  closed  upon  the  full  roundness  of  her 
breast.  ... 

The  fire  died  down,  sending  its  last  faint  gleam  upon  the 
spear  blades  and  the  steel  sickle  of  the  two  battle-axes  by 
the  wall. 

Then  all  was  darkness  in  the  little  ulug. 
(To  be  continued) 


Macassar  and  Bali 

(Continued  from  page  119) 

me  to  go  for  a  drive  in  her  fine  motor  car  which  was  stand- 
ing near,  but  other  plans  prevented  my  accepting  the 
courtesy.  The  princess  was  dressed,  as  when  I  first  met 
her,  in  a  blue  and  tan  cotton  sarong  and  a  pink  silk  basque- 
like jacket  on  which  twenty-dollar  United  States  gold 
pieces  were  used  for  buttons.  At  the  street  meeting  she 
was  smoking  not  "a  whackin  white  cheroot"  but  a  very 
large,  very  dark  cigar.  Princess  Fatima!  May  her  pros- 
perity continue! 

From  Singaradja,  the  capital  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  island  to  Den  Pasar,  the  metropolis  in  the  south- 
eastern part,  the  distance  by  motor  road  is  about  one 
hundred  fifteen  kilometers.  It  is  in  the  region  of  which 
Den  Pasar  is  the  center  that  the  major  part  of  the  Balinese 
live.  Here  is  the  "paradise".  Den  Pasar  is  one  of  the  old 
pre-Dutch  towns;  the  name  means  market. 

"You  are  most  fortunate,  there  will  be  a  cremation  in 
Den  Pasar  this  afternoon",  was  the  greeting  when  I  landed 
at  Boeleleng.  The  cremation,  as  furnishing  material  for 
a  study  of  a  custom,  was  of  interest,  but  as  a  ceremony 
it  was  not  particularly  impressive,  as  it  lacked  in  dignity. 
As  an  event  in  human  lives  I  found  it  pathetic,  not  because 
of  the  natural  grief,  as  the  death  had  occurred  eleven 
months  before  and  time  had  softened  this,  but  as  an  in- 
terpretation of  the   "Greatest  Adventure"  in  life. 

The  music  and  the  dancing  of  the  Balinese,  I  would 
say,  expresses  their  highest  culture.  Their  religious  archi- 
tecture might  also  be  included.  The  costumes  of  the  dan- 
cers and  the  dances  themselves  resemble  closely  those  of 
Java,  Cambodia,  and  Siam.  The  dancers  are  men,  boys, 
and  very  young  girls.  I  gathered  that  the  most  important 
dancers  are  the  girls.  Dramatic  tales  and  legends  are 
expressed  largely  by  dances,  and  they  form  an  important 
part  of  the  recreational  life.  They  also  play  an  important 
part  in  religious  worship. 

Some  of  the  dances  have  another  purpose.  Much  of  the 
mental  and  physical  energy  of  the  Balinese  is  consumed 
in  outwitting  bad  spirits.  One  might  say  that  fooling  the 
bad  spirits  and  wheedling  the  good  ones  is  the  occupa- 
tion that  gives  zest  and  verve  to  life  in  Bali.  An  old  res- 
ident in  Den  Pasar  who  had  won  to  some  extent  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  Balinese  who  are  super-shy,  told  me  some- 
thing of  the  use  of  dancing,  particularly  of  the  girls,  in  the 
daily  game  with  the  spirits.  Some  one,  for  instance,  be- 
comes ill.  This  is  not  a  time  for  doctors  and  medicines. 
No,  indeed,  subtler  means  must  be  used.  So  subtle  that 
my  Western  artlessness  was  left  agape.  The  procedure  was 
first  to  call  a  council.  This  is  done  by  a  priest.  The  deli- 
berations, in  verbiage,  are  of  the  East.  Dancers  will  be 
called,  for  of  course  the  illness  is  caused  by  bad  spirits  which 
must  be  tempted  away  or  fooled  in  some  manner.     Two 
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wooden  dolls  dressed  like  the  two  dancers — the  number  is 
usually  two— are  placed  in  one  part  of  the  temple;  two  girls 
dressed  also  like  the  dancers  are  placed  in  another  part  of 
the  temple.  The  dancers  close  their  eyes  and  dance.  The 
movements  are  rhythmical,  slow;  the  movement  of  each 
muscle  according  to  age-old  rules.  By  the  dancing  the 
bad  spirits  are  led  by  guile  to  enter  the  dolls  or  the  two 
dummy  girls,  not  the  dancers,  and  also  through  the  danc- 
ing, the  good  spirits  reveal  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
treatment  for  the  sick  person. 

I  was  reading  one  evening  in  the  lounge  of  the  hotel  in 
Den  Pasar.  Suddenly  an  outbreak  of  explosions,  a  most 
terrific  noise,  sent  me  to  my  feet  in  alarm.  " Don't  be 
frightened",  said  the  hotel  manager.  "A  man  died  this  after- 
noon in  a  house  across  the  way.  The  relatives  and  friends 
are  scaring  away  the  bad  spirits,  so  they  will  not  enter  his 
body." 

The  Balinese  councils,  my  Den  Pasar  informant  told  me, 
are  artistically  most  effective.  The  women  wear  their  bright- 
est sarongs.  The  men,  bronze  body  bare  to  the  waist,  wear 
white  sarongs.  About  their  heads  a  square  of  white  cloth 
is  tied,  turban  fashion.  A  red  flower  is  placed  just  above 
each  ear.  The  councils  sit  in  circles,  the  men  in  the  outer 
ring  and  the  women  in  the  inner.  The  words,  "artistic 
Balinese"  call  to  my  mind,  not  the  elaborately  dressed 
dancers  and  their  rhythmical  dancing,  not  the  goddess- 
like  maidens   bearing    gifts  to  the  temple,  but  a  council. 

The  gamelan,  the  native  orchestra,  fairly  hypnotized 
me.  From  the  metal  gongs — I  counted  fourteen  in  one  ga- 
melan— and  the  instruments  resembling  somewhat  a  xylo- 
phone, the  players  bring  tones,  phrases,  and  melodies  which 
are  hauntingly  sweet.  One  piece  I  heard  played  pleased 
me  especially.  The  theme,  repeated  again  and  again  with 
variations,  was  tuneful  and  appealing.  As  I  write  these 
words  memory  repeats  the  phrases  of  the  melody.  The 
piece  probably  took  twenty  minutes  to  play,  and  was  com- 
posed, I  was  told,  by  two  members  of  the  gamelan.  It  was 
played  from  memory,  not  a  note  being  recorded. 

I  had  decided,  to  myself,  that  I  had  never  heard  pri- 
mitive— if  that  is  the  right  word  to  use — music  that  could 
in  charm  and  melodic  pleasure  equal  that  rendered  by  the 
Balinese  gamelans,  and  when  a  music  expert  from  Hol- 
land, who  was  studying  the  native  music  of  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  told  me  that  the  Balinese  music  was  far 
superior  to  any  other  he  had  studied,  I  felt  a  natural  grati- 
fication that  my  judgment  which  was  based  on  emotional 
reaction  was  thus  supported. 

I  can  not  echo  the  words  of  one  visitor  to  Bali  who  said 
that  the  time  spent  there  was,  "Winged  days  and  nights 
— a  dream  that  passed  almost  before  it  had  begun".  But 
I  did  find  it  a  place  of  quite  individual  beauty  and  interest. 
Bali  is  compact,  much  in  little,  an  individual  civilization 
in  a  nutshell. 
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Philippine  Divorce  Law 

(Continued  from  page  117) 
"It  is  a  policy  of  the  law  to  prevent  rather  than  to  encourage  the 
granting  of  divorce,  and  where  it  appears  that  the  husband  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  adultery  of  his  wife  in  August,  1924,  and  that  he  did 
not  file  his  complaint  for  a  divorce  upon  such  grounds  until  February 
10,  1927,  the  action  is  barred  by  the  provision  of  Sec.  4  of  Act  2710." 

Justice  Johnson  said  in  a  concurring  opinion  in  this  case : 

"An  action  for  divorce  under  said  Act  must  be  commenced  within 
a  period  of  one  year  from  the  time  the  complainant  has  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  cause  justifying  his  divorce,  but  such  action  can  not  be 
maintained  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  from  and  after  the  date  when 
the  cause  of  divorce  occurred.  That,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  the 
interpretation  of  that  section  as  to  the  two  causes  of  prescription  or 
limitation  of  action. " 

An  odd  effect  of  the  present  law  is  that  there  may  be 
" wives"  without  husbands,  and  "husbands"  who  have  no 
wives.     Section  9  of  the  Divorce  Law  runs  in  part: 

"The  bonds  of  matrimony  shall  not  be  considered  as  dissolved  with 
regard  to  the  spouse  who,  having  legitimate  children,  has  not  delivered 
to  each  of  them  or  to  the  guardian  appointed  by  the  court,  within  said 
period  of  one  year,  the  equivalent  of  what  would  have  been  due  them 
as  their  legal  portion  if  said  spouse  had  died  intestate  immediately 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  community  property.'* 

If  therefore  a  man  has  succeeded  in  divorcing  his  wife 
but  has  not  delivered  his  share  of  the  property  to  his  chil- 
dren, while  his  former  wife  has  complied  with  the  law,  he 
is  still  a  "husband",  although  he  has  no  wife. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  modernize 
and  liberalize  our  Divorce  Law,  which  is  medieval,  one- 
sided, and  cruel,  but  such  attempts  have  not  as  yet  met 
with  success. 
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{Continued  from  page  116) 

through  him.  The  old  fear  returned.  Ka  Inggo  might 
have  gotten  well  already  and  might  be  waiting  for  him  with 
his  leather  belt  in  his  hand.  The  clock  in  the  steeple  of 
Sampaloc  church  rang  eight.  Ka  Inggo  had  been  waiting 
for  him  since  seven.  His  terror  was  augmented.  He 
cowered  close  to  the  wall,  in  the  dark  shadows,  fearful 
that  Ka  Inggo  might  look  out  of  the  small  window  and 
see  him. 

He  wished  Ka  Inggo  were  dead.  Ka  Inggo  would  be 
doubly  fierce.  He  had  not  sold  all  his  papers,  and  yet  he 
had  come  home  late.  Must  he  meet  him?  He  would  run 
away.  Right  this  very  night.  Someone  would  surely 
take  him  as  a  son,  give  him  good  clothes,  and  send  him  to 
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school.    Things  like  that  had  happened  in  the  cine. 

But  he  was  tired  and  hungry.  His  bare  feet  were  sore 
and  his  arm  was  numb  from  the  weight  of  the  unsold  copies 
of  the  "extra".  The  thought  of  the  supper  that  was  wait- 
ing for  him  weakened  his  resolution.  He  decided  to  post- 
pone running  away.  He  would  steal  out  of  the  house 
early  at  dawn  tomorrow,  before  Ka  Inggo  should  awake. 

With  pounding  heart  he  crept  to  the  door  and  softly 
pushed  it  open.  He  slipped  stealthily  into  the  room,  which 
was  sala,  dining  room,  and  bedroom,  all  in  one.  The 
cruel,  rasping  voice  of  Ka  Inggo  would  break  out  any 
moment  now.  He  laid  the  bundle  of  unsold  papers  in  a 
corner  without  looking  at  the  papag  where  Ka  Inggo  lay. 
As  he  stood  up,  he  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  bamboo  bed. 
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A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from  his  l|ps,  for  Ka  Inggo  was 
lying  on  his  side  facing  the  wall.  He  was  asleep.  He  must 
have  dozed  off  while  waiting  for  Victor. 

With  bated  breath,  Victor  tiptoed  to  the  kitchen.  He 
put  lumps  of  cold  cooked  rice  into  two  plates,  placed  a 
tinapa  in  each,  and  set  the  table  for  supper.  A  little 
vinegar  with  salt  completed  the  menu. 

He  was  very  hungry.  But  although  his  mouth  watered 
profusely,  he  could  only  swallow  his  saliva  and  wet  his  lips 
with  his  tongue.  He  was  afraid  to  eat  without  awaking 
Ka  Inggo  who  must  also  be  hungry.  But  a  dozen  times 
more  afraid  was  he  to  awaken  Ka  Inggo.  His  eyes  strayed 
guiltily  to  the  bundle  of  unsold  papers  in  the  corner. 

From  behind  an  old  wooden  trunk,  he  took  a  tattered 
buri  mat  and  spread  it  on  the  dusty  floor.  He  would  lie 
down  and  rest  while  waiting  for  Ka  Inggo  to  awake.  Weary 
and  hungry,  he  was  soon  asleep.  When  he  opened  his  eyes 
again,  the  grey  of  dawn  was  already  visible  through  their 
small  window.     Ka  Inggo  was  still  asleep. 

Victor  sat  up  and  looked  sleepily  at  the  untouched  food 
on  the  table.  Ka  Inggo  must  have  awakened  during  the 
night.  Why  had  he  not  shouted  for  his  supper?  Why  had 
he  not  thrown  a  pillow  at  him  to  wake  him  up  so  that  he 
might  buy  medicine  at  the  botica?  Ka  Inggo  had  been 
more  kind  this  time.  Refreshed  by  his  long  undisturbed 
sleep  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  having  vanished  during 
slumber,  Victor  thought  that  perhaps  Ka  Inggo  was  re- 
lenting. He  would  wake  him  up  now  and  tell  him  the 
truth.  If  Ka  Inggo  would  not  scold  him  this  time,  he  would 
stay  with  him  until  he  become  a  big  man.  But  if  he  should 
call  him  tamad  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  would  run  away. 
Ka  Inggo  would  not  be  able  to  follow  him  now;  he  was  very 
sick. 

Timidly,  he  approached  his  uncle.  Standing  beside  the 
papag,  he  could  see  Ka  Inggo's  profile.  His  uncle's  face 
was  darker  than  usual. 

"Ka  Inggo,"  he  called  diffidently. 

Ka  Inggo  did  not  stir.     Nor  did  he  answer. 

"Ka  Inggo",  Victor  shook  his  uncle's  arm.  It  was  stiff 
and  cold. 

"Ka  Inggo  .  .  .  !     Ka  I-n-g-g-o  .  .  .  !" 
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Mama — Mode  of  addressing  a  man. 

barong  tagalog — cloth  made  of  pifia  fiber. 

Ka — mode  of  addressing  an  uncle. 

Aling — mode  of  addressing  a  woman. 

tamad—  lazy. 

berlina  —  a  closed  car. 

suki — patrons. 

mscanicos  —mechanics. 

maong  —rough  cotton  cloth  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

cara  y  eruz—  a  gambling  game. 

cochero8  — carromata  drivers. 

mongo  son  hielo — mixture  of  mongo  beans,  ice,  and  milk. 

halo-halo  —mixture  of  dififerent  sweets  with  ice  and  milk. 

tinapa — dried  fish. 

accesoria — slum  house. 

papag — a  bamboo  bed. 

botica — drug  store. 

cine — theater. 
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"WHEREAS,  We  as  buyers  of  advertising  must  perforce 
be  consistently  on  the  alert  to  reduce  our  advertising 
expense  by  all  possible  means  and  hence  are  determined 
in  the  future  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  quality 
and  actual  purchasing  power  expressed  therein  rather 
than  to  seek  for  quantity  circulation " 


► 


The  above  is  from  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Association  Of 
National  Advertisers  at  their  recent  annual  meeting  requesting  pub- 
lishers to  forego  all  rate  increases  under  present  conditions  and  when- 
ever possible  to  reduce  rates. 

We   are  in   complete  accord  with  this  resolution,  because  quality, 
of  circulation  and  actual  purchasing  power  of  readers  together  with  the 
lowest  possible  rates  to    advertisers    must   be   given    the  most    careful 
consideration   at   any   time,   and   this   is   especially  true   now. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  question  that  the  Philippine  Maga- 
zine goes  to  a  class  of  readers  of  a  high  standard  of  living  and  with  much 
more  than  the  average  purchasing  power.  Yet  the  advertising  rates  are 
low,  and  to  insure  further  economy  to  advertisers  we  urge  that  they 
advertise  in  the  pages  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  regularly  so  that  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  discounts  allowed  in  such  cases.  An  adver- 
tising rate  card  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  Hester 

Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 
'pJIE  decline  in  the  export  price  levels  of 
A  Philippine  products,  with  the  exception 
of  sugar,  during  the  latter  half  of  July  offset 
the  slight  improvement  reported  for  the  pre- 
vious month.  Many  small  retailers  reached 
their  credit  limits  in  the  face  of  record  low 
provincial  purchasing.  The  general  situation 
at  present  is  one  of  question.  However,  in- 
creases in  the  quantity  of  exports  have  met 
the  lower  price  levels,  providing  hope  for 
renewed  purchasing  before  the  year  is  over. 

The  serious  drought  during  July  and  the 
early  part  of  August  and  the  heavy  constant 
rains  since  August  11  have  retarded  the  paddy 
preparation,  interrupted  communications  and 
caused  considerable  damage,  the  Manila 
retail  district  suffering  greatly  due  to  lack  of 
customers  for  the  last  ten  days. 

Government  revenues  and  imports  conti- 
nued downward. 

Construction  permits  in  the  City  of  Manila 
declined  abruptly,  the  City  Engineer  report- 
ing July  permits  at  a  value  of  1*423,960  com- 
pared with  P265,140  for  the  same  month 
last  year. 

Labor  conditions  were  still  unsatisfactory 
with  strikes  continuing  in  the  metallurgical 
and  tobacco  industries. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Customs  returns  for  the  first  semester  of 
the  current  year  showed  that  income  from 
exports  was  sustained  by  increases  in  the 
quantities  of  sugar,  copra,  coconut  oil,  and 
tobacco,  despite  lower  prices  received  for  all 
but  sugar.  Total  exports  were  valued  at 
^132,709,187  which  is  only  16  per  cent  below 
the  first  semester  of  1930.  The  quantity 
of  export  tonnage  was  958,000  metric  tons, 
a  record  high  for  any  semester. 

A  slashing  decline  was  noted  in  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  imports,  being  P82,- 
643,629  for  the  first  semester  1931  compared 
with  ^144,042,212  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  or  a  drop  of  43  per  cent.  The  chief 
losses  were  sustained  by  textiles,  foodstuffs, 
iron  and  steel  goods,  and  automotives. 
FINANCE 

The  Insular  Auditor's  report  showed  conti- 
nued gradual  decreases  in  total  bank  resources, 
loans,  discounts  and  overdrafts,  and  circula- 
tion, while  bank  investments  increased  from 
1*41,008,919  to  1*54.807,042.  The  average 
daily  debits  to  individual  accounts  was  also 
up  two  points. 

The  Insular  Auditor's  statement  of  July 
25,  1931,  compared  to  July  26,  1930,  showed 
the  following  in  millions  of  pesos: 

July  25     July  £6 
19S1  19S0 

Bank  resources 232  246 

Loans,  discounts  and  overdrafts         112  121 

Investments. . 55  30 

Deposits,  time  and  demand 124  130 

Net    working    capital,     foreign 

banks 19  26 

Average  daily  debits  to  indivi- 
dual accounts  for  four  weeks 

ending 4.7  5.2 

Total  circulation 130  133 

SUGAR 

The  Philippine  sugar  market  was  strong 
due  to  the  influence  of  improved  demand 
from  the  United  States  and  greater  dimin- 
ished local  stocks.  Selling  prices  for  the 
month  ranged  from  f*8.40  to  f*8.70  per  picul. 
Weather  conditions  up  to  mid-August  were 
favorable  for  the  next  crop.  The  Philippine 
Sugar  Association  reported  the  production 
of  centrifugal  sugar  during  the  1930-31  crop 
at  785,000  long  tons  compared  with  774,000 
for  the  previous  campaign.  Exports  from 
November  1  to  date  were  692,000  tons  of 
centrifugal  and  31,000  refined. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

The  Philippine  copra  price  level  showed  an 
upward  tendency  during  the  first  half  of 
July.  Gains  were  lost  during  the  second  half 
of  the  month  and  the  market  closed  at  the 
same  level  as  at  the  opening.  This  was  due 
to  decline  in  foreign  purchases,  increasing  re- 
ceipts, which  were  over  30  per  cent  higher 
than  July  last  year,  and  improvement  in  pro- 
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d,uction  in  the  southern  islands.    Uncertain 

economic  conditions  in  Germany  reacted  on 

the  oil  market  and  brought  the  cake  and 

meal  business  to  a  standstill. 
Schnurmacher's  prices  follow: 

July  19S1     July  1930 

Copra  resecada,  buyer's  ware- 
house, Manila,  pesos  per 
picul: 

High 5.375  9.00 

Low 4.75  8.625 

Coconut  oil  in  drums,  Manila, 
pesos  per  kilo: 

High 0.19  0.27 

Low 0.17  0.27 

Copra  cake,  f.o.b.  steamer, 
Manila,  pesos  per  metric 
ton: 

High 36.50  43.00 

Low '..   33.50  37.50 

MANILA  HEMP 

The  Philippine  market  for  Manila  hemp 
declined  during  July,  higher  grades  reported 
losses  averaging  50  centavos  per  picul  while 
prices  for  medium  grades  were  also  slightly 
down.  Closing  prices,  July  25,  were:  E, 
P18.00;  F,  P14.00;  I,  Pll.00;  Jl,  P8.50; 
J2,  P7.00;  K,  P6.25;  LI,  P5.00. 
RICE 

Palay  prices  at  shipping  points  improved 
slightly  and  quotations  were  from  Pi. 90  to 
PI. 95  per  cavan.  Saigon  No.  2  rice  was  of- 
fered at  P5.08  per  cavan,  duty  paid,  Manila. 
Imports  were  negligible  during  the  last  six 
months.  The  delay  in  monsoon  rains  re- 
tarded the  paddy  preparation  for  the  new 
crop.  The  drought  in  July  resulted  in  some 
loss  of  seed  beds  and  will  probably  cause 
lower  production  although  it  is  still  too  early 
to  make  a  firm  estimate  of  the  next  crop. 
July  arrivals  at  Manila  totalled  269,000  sacks 
compared  with  255,000  for  June. 
TOBACCO 

The  local  tobacco  market  remained  quiet 
during  July.  Dealers  showed  no  inclination 
to  reduce  prices  for  old  parcels  while  consu- 
mers expected  lower  quotations  when  the 
1931  Isabela  and  Cagayan  crop  is  ready  for 
sale.  Buying  of  the  new  crop  may  be  post- 
poned in  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions 
prevailing  in  some  important  foreign  markets. 

Cigar  shipments  to  the  United  States  were 
five  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  same  month 
last  year.  This  increase,  however,  consisted 
mostly  of  low-priced  cigars,  leaving  factories 
with  a  very  close  margin  of  profit.  Exports 
for  July  totalled  approximately  17,000,000 
cigars.  

News  Of  The  World 

THE  PHILIPPINES 
July  16. — The    Ninth    Philippine    Legis- 
lature opens. 

Governor-General  Davis  announces  the 
following  appointments:  for  the  Senate — 
Sultan  Jamal'ul-Kiram  II  and  Ludovico 
Hidrosollo;  for  the  House — Jos6  G.  Sanvic- 
tores  (Agusan),  Agustin  Alvarez  (Zamboanga), 
Francisco  Bangoy  (Davao),  Datu  Sinsuat 
(Cotabato),  Datu  Ibra  Gundaranin  (Lanao), 
Domingo  Maddela  (Nueva  Vizcaya),  Juan 
Gaerlan,  Hilary  Clapp,  and  Henry  A.  Ka- 
mora  (Mountain  Province). 

The  Governor-General  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature  emphasizes  Philippine  eco- 
nomic problems  and  states  that  revenues 
have  not  even  in  normal  times  increased  in 
proportion  to  needs*  and  that  if  the  national 
wealth  is  not  increased  greatly,  the  country 
will  not  progress  and  even  retrogress.  He 
refers  to  the  archaic  corporation  and  mining 
laws,  survivals  of  a  discarded  theory,  and 
recommends  that  they  be  brought  into  ac- 
cord with  modern  practice.  He  characterizes 
the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants 
as  a  potential  source  of  grave  danger  and 
states  that  "an  independent  middle  class  is 
the  greatest  bulwark  of  any  country,  and  an 
oppressed  peasantry  the  greatest  danger." 
He  recommends  the  merging  of  all  public 
and  private  communication  services  "in  a  new 
corporation  in  which  the  government  shall 
have  a  large  interest  and  direction",  and  also 
advocates  that  foreign-owned  shipping  com- 
panies be  authorized  to  replace  old  ships 
with  new.     He  holds  that  economic  develop- 


ment and  political  development  are  not  anta- 
gonistic, and  that  the  former  is  the  necessary 
foundation  for  the  latter.  "We  should  bring 
the  genius  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  in 
cooperation  and  coordination  to  promote  the 
happiness,  the  welfare,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Filipino  people".  He  states  that  re- 
gardless of  what  happens,  the  budget  must 
be  balanced;  that  the  labor  wage  scale  must 
if  possible  be  maintained,  that  "pork"  is  an 
unsound  foundation  for  public  works  devel- 
opment and  that  definite  programs  should 
be  adopted,  that  primary  and  vocational 
education  should  be  given  preference,  and  that 
emigration  should  be  discouraged. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture make  statements  indicating  resentment 
against  the  Governor-General's  criticism  of 
passing  the  majority  of  the  bills  during  the 
sine  die  session,  his  statement  that  there 
should  be  less  "oratory",  and  his  general 
emphasis  on  economic  problems. 

July  17. — Representatives  Bonifacio,  Perez, 
and  Varona  introduce  a  bill  granting  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women  of  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  men  voters  except  that  they  would 
have  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  English, 
Spanish,  or  a  native  dialect,  which  is  not 
required  of  men  who  are  property  owners. 

F.  C.  Chichester,  on  a  flight  from  New 
Zealand  to  Japan,  arrives  in  Manila.  He 
landed  in  Masbate  a  few  days  ago  where  he 
was  delayed  because  of  damage  to  his  plane. 

Senator  Manuel  Quezon  states  in  Wash- 
ington that  he  favors  an  independence  pro- 
gram which  will  permit  of  economic  read- 
justment. 

July  18. — The  Radio  Corporation  of  the 
Philippines  announces  that  it  will  turn  its 
retail  and  broadcasting  departments  over  to 
Erlanger  8b  Galinger,  who  are  also  the  rep- 
resentatives for  the  R.  C.  A.  Victor,  another 
subsidiary  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  The  Radio  Corporation  of  the 
Philippines  will  confine  itself  to  commercial 
communication  service. 

July  20. — At  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Philippine  National  Bank,  Vicente 
Madrigal  is  chosen  president  and  Rafael 
Corpus  general  manager.  E.  B.  Schwulst 
will  continue  as  vice-president  and  Miguel 
Cuarderno  as   assistant   general   manager. 

Acting  Senate  President  Osmefia  questions 
whether  Senator  Quezon  was  correctly  quoted, 
as  to  favoring  an  independence  program 
which  will  permit  of  economic  readjustment. 
Senator  Hawes  refuses  to  make  a  statement. 
Speaker  Roxas  and  Dean  Bocobo  state  that 
there  has  been  no  change  of  stand  and  that 
"immediate",  "complete"  and  "absolute", 
does  "not  necessarily  conflict"  with  a  period 
of  adjustment,  which  "has  always  been 
taken  for  granted". 

Jult  25. — A  United  Press  dispatch  states 
that  it  has  been  reliably  informed  that  Fili- 
pino leaders  have  been  sounded  out  as  to  the 
acceptability  of  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt 
of  Porto  Rico  as  governor-general  for  the 
Philippines. 

July  26. — Senator  Osmefia  suggests  that 
Governor-General  Davis  take  a  vacation  to 
go  to  Paris  to  visit  his  wife  who  is  ill  there, 
instead  of  resigning. 

July  28. — Senator  Hawes,  addressing  a 
joint  session  of  the  Legislature,  states  that 
independence  "would  carry  with  it  heavy 
responsibilities,  possibly  increase  in  taxes, 
and  some  loss  of  trade".  Postponing  inde- 
pendence 15,  20,  or  30  years,  he  said,  is  not 
a  plan,  but  a  subterfuge.  Senator  Osmefia,  in 
commenting  on  the  Hawes  address,  states 
that  it  was  "a  splendid  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  Senator  on  the  Philippine  problem". 
Representative  Paredes  said  it  was  "a  forceful 
speech  delivered  in  a  splendid  manner". 
Senator  Recto  said  it  was  a  "good"  speech. 

July  29. — General  Aguinaldo  states  that 
the  Philippines  is  ready  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  independent  nation.  Al- 
though the  country  is  not  ready  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  no  nation,  the  General 
thinks,  "will  dare  to  use  force  on  another  in 
this  age  of  growing  harmony,  peace,  and 
international  brotherhood". 
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July  30. — In  a  letter  written  in  answer  to  a 
questionaire  from  Senator  Hawes,  General 
Aguinaldo  states  that  "the  demand  for  in- 
dependence will  be  more  and  more  pressing 
as  the  years  go  by"  and  that  "delay  is  aggra- 
vating the  political  and  economic  situation 
of  the  country."  He  claims  that  "in  the 
strict  sense  we  are  not  being  prepared  for  in- 
pendence  in  any  way  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  States". 

August  1. — Senator  Osmena  is  quoted  in 
the  Tribune  as  saying  that  the  Filipino 
sphere  of  autonomy  has  been  widened  until 
the  limit  has  been  reached  and  America  can 
give  no  more  without  assuming  responsi- 
bility without  authority,  and  that  granting 
independence  is  the  only  forward  step  Amer- 
ica can  take  in  the  Philippines.  "The  poli- 
tical aspect  of  the  situation  is  no  longer  a 
matter  for  serious  discussion.  It  is  no  longer 
seriously  questioned  in  the  United  States 
that  we  are  capable  of  self-government.  . . 
What  America  stresses  now  is  the  economic 
side  of  the  question.  . .  I  agree  that  the 
economic  question  is  very  important.  .  .  I 
feel  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  prepare  our- 
selves, either  until  independence  is  given  us, 
or  until  we  know  to  a  day  when  it  will  come 
and  we  are  allowed  to  make  our  own  prepa- 
rations. .  .  .  This  matter  of  independence 
in  5  or  10  years,  this  proposal  of  a  graduated 
tariff,  it  will  keep  us  in  a  vicious  circle.  True, 
we  shall  be  allowed  to  fall  softly,  as  it  were. 
But  what  good  will  it  do  us  to  lose  our  market 
gradually  if  in  the  mean  time  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  build  up  new  markets  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  we  have  lost,  and  how  can  we 
build  up  such  markets  if  we  have  not  the 
right  to  enact  our  own  tariff  laws  unhampered. 
But  this  much  can  be  done:  Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  be  permitted  to  make  our 
arrangements  with  other  nations  to  become 
effective  on  the  day  independence  becomes  a 
fact?.  ...  I  face  the  future,  realizing  its 
perils,  unafraid." 

August  3. — After  several  weeks'  delay 
in  Manila  repairing  his  plane  and  awaiting 
permission  from  the  Japanese  government  to 
land  in  Japanese  territory,  F.  C.  Chichester, 
New  Zealand  aviator,  leaves  Manila  at 
12:40  and  arrives  at  Aparri  at  5:30. 

August  4. — Hugo  Salazar,  editor  of  the 
former  La  Democracia,  dies,  aged  74. 

August  7. — Frank  D.  Yost,  well  known 
American  resident,  and  division  inspector  of 
Northeast  Luzon,  Bureau  of  Lands,  dies  of 
a  heart  attack,  aged  47. 

August  9. — Representative  Froilan  Pa- 
vericio,  Democrata  of  Albay,  dies  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  aged  41. 

The  Tribune  publishes  an  interview  with 
Speaker  Roxas  in  which  he  states  that  he 
believes  independence  is  coming  and  that  he 
faces  the  future  with  optimism.  He  admits 
that  there  would  be  a  fall  in  revenues,  but  he 
does  not  believe  that  "in  normal  times  they 
will  fall  below  present  collections".  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  peso  would 
remain  stable,  regardless  of  unfavorable 
balances  of  trade.  He  says  that  Philippine 
commerce  built  up  on  free  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  unstable  and  that  the  basis 
of  it  can  be  pulled  out  by  the  whim  of  Con- 
gress at  any  moment,  and  that  we  must  de- 
velop a  new  foundation,  a  permanent  one, 
which  "perhaps  will  not  give  us  as  high  a 
building,  but  the  house  will  stand". 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
July  28—  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  votes  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  in  salaries  and  wages  in 
spite  of  efforts  of  Washington  officials  to 
persuade  them  against  such  a  course. 

August  8.—  Secretary  of  War  Hurley 
sails  for  the  Philippines  on  the  s.  s.  President 
Lincoln  as  "the  official  inquirer  of  President 
Hoover  on  the  question  of  Philippine  inde- 
pendence", according  to  his  own  statement. 
Senator  Quezon,  who  was  to  have  sailed  on 
the  same  boat,  cancelled  his  reservation  at 
the  last  moment  because  of  illness.  "I  go," 
says  the  Secretary,  "with  an  open  mind  and 
sincere  friendliness  for  the  people  of  the  Islands. 


I  hope  to  determine  a  method  to  best  con- 
serve the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Filipino  people  whereby  we  can  live 
happily  together.  ...  I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Quezon  can't  make  the  trip.  He  is  a  very 
sick,  man." 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

July  13. — Adolph  Hitler,  German  fascist 
leader,  states  that  his  "Iron  Helmets"  are 
ready  to  seize  the  government  by  force  if 
necessary  to  save  the  nation  from  the  rule 
of  bolshevism  which  he  considers  otherwise 
inevitable  as  a  result  of  the  financial  debacle. 

President  von  Hinderburg  issues  a  decree 
closing  all  banks  for  two  days  to  save  the 
country  from  financial  collapse.  The  news 
that  directors  of  European  central  banks 
meeting  at  Basle  had  agreed  to  extend  the 
credit  of  $100,000,000  to  the  Reichsbank,  due 
July  16,  for  another  three  months  failed  to 
quiet  the  public's  fears.  Washington  officials 
make  the  statement  that  the  United  States 
can  do  no  more  than  it  has  done  in  advancing 
the  moratorium  plan  and  that  further  action 
to  assist  Germany  would  have  to  come  from 
banking  interests  and  that  European  banks 
-would  have  to  take  the  lead. 

July  14. — The  communist  party  of  Ger- 
many, numbering  some  6,000,000,  issues  a 
proclamation  saying  they  are  making  pre- 
parations for  a  general  strike.  They  will  seek 
to  confiscate  savings  deposits  in  excess  of  20,- 
000  marks  and  will  resume  work  in  all  in- 
dustries, regardless  of  profit.  They  will  also 
make  free  distribution  of  food  and  clothing 
to  the  unemployed.  The  government  con- 
tinues to  struggle  with  the  financial  problem. 

The  directors  of  the  fascist  party  of  Italy, 
headed  by  Premier  Mussolini  brand  as  "lies" 
the  criticism  of  fascism  by  the  Pope. 

The  government  of  Hungary  issues  a 
decree  closing  all  banks. 

July  15. — A  semi-official  spokesman  of  the 
Chinese  government  states  that  official  re- 
ports have  been  designed  to  allay  public 
fears,  but  that  the  truth  is  that  the  govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  a  bitter,  bloody  struggle 
with  the  communists  in  Kiangsi  province 
which  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  Nationalist 
government  and  the  issue  between  the  Chinese 
social  and  economic  systems  and  those  of  the 
Soviet. 

July  16. — Delegates  from  France,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  meet  in  Paris  to  discuss 
means  to  alleviate  the  financial  crisis  in 
Germany  and  decide  to  invite  Chancellor 
Bruening  and  Foreign  Minister  Curtius  of 
Germany  to  come  to  Paris  to  confer  with 
French   officials. 

Acting  Secretary  of  States  Castle,  in  Wash- 
ington, expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Fe- 
deral Reserve  Bank  would  not  consider 
granting  credit  to  Germany  except  in  as- 
sociation with  other  central  banks  including 
the  Bank  of  France. 

July  18. — President  von  Hindenburg  issues 
a  decree  saying  that  newspapers  are  obliged 
to  insert  government  statements  on  the 
financial  crisis  without  comment  on  pain 
of  confiscation.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the 
government  the  means  for  combatting  the 
growing  unrest. 

July  20. — A  united  armed  force  provided 
by  all  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  would  "intervene  in  conflicts  and  sup- 
port the  League  Council's  decisions  or  re- 
commendations", is  proposed  by  France  in  a 
memorandum  stating  its  attitude  on  disar- 
mament. France  is  ready  to  participate  in 
the  organization  of  a  scheme  of  "mutual  as- 
sistance" for  all  countries  in  case  of  aggres- 
sion. It  will,  however,  demand  sufficient 
land,  air,  and  sea  forces  to  guarantee  its  na- 
tional security.  The  statement  was  issued 
to  enforce  the  French  position  in  London 
where  experts  are  meeting  to  discuss  Ger- 
many's finances  and  are  likely  to  consider 
also  disarmament. 

July  23. — The  representatives  of  seven 
countries  meeting  in  London  agree  to  a  three- 
month  extension  of  the  $100,000,000  credit 
from  the  central  banks  of  Europe,  and  the 
various  governments  will  induce  bankers  to 
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halt  withdrawals  of  credit  from  Germany. 
Permanent  reme,dy  will  be  sought  by  com- 
mittees to  be  formed  through  the  agency  of 
the  Bank  of  International  Settlements. 

July  24. — President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
moves  to  suppress  Shih  Yu-san,  revolting 
northern  general,  and  also  declares  civil  war 
against  the  Cantonese  faction.  He  alleges 
that  Japan  is  involved  in  various  of  the 
revolts. 

August  4. — Chiang  Kai-shek  claims  that 
combined  Shansi,  Manchurian,  and  Honan 
troops  have  decisively  defeated  General  Shih 
Yu-san,  who  has  fled  to  Shantung  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Han  Tu-chu,  governor  of  the 
province,  who  lecently  pledged  support  to  the 
revolutionists.  Canton  continues  to  defy 
the  government,  but  if  General  Chang  Hsueh- 
liang,  Manchurian  warlord  continues  to  hold 
control  in  the  north  as  an  ally  of  the  Natio- 
nalists, General  Chiang  Kai-shek  will  lead  a 
punitive  expedition  against  Canton. 

August  6. — Amy  Johnson,  gallant  British 
girl  flyer,  reaches  Japan  on  her  solo  flight 
from  London. 

The  political  parliamentary  commission 
which  is  studying  Spain's  proposed  new  con- 
stitution decides  to  present  a  bill  to  the  Cortes 
calling  for  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders 
from  the  country  and  the  confiscation  of 
Church   wealth. 

Germany  accepts  the  United  States  offer, 
made  following  a  suggestion  from  President 
Hoover,  to  buy  American  cotton  and  wheat 
surplus  stock  on  easy  terms,  in  spite  of  French 
protests. 

August  9. — Disorders  break  out  in  Berlin 
after  an  unsuccessful  plebiscite  calling  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Prussian  diet.  Fifteen 
persons  are  reported  killed. 

August  13.  — Pangborn  and  Herndon,  Amer- 
ican round-the-world  aviators,  who  reached 
Japan  a  few  days  ago,  have  been  detained 
and  accused  of  having  flown  over  Japanese  for- 
tifications and  taken  photographs.  F.  C. 
Chichester,  who  arrived  today,  is  also  under 
suspicion  as  he  took  approximately  ten  hours 
to  fly  from  Shanghai  to  Kagoshima,  whereas 
it  should  have  taken  him  only  five  or  six 
hours,  according  to  Japanese  officials. 


The  New  Books 

La   Revolucidn   Filipina,    Apolinario    Ma- 

bini,  National  Library,  Vols.  I  and  II, 

302  pp.  and  368  pp.,  cloth  ^7.00,  paper 

f>4.00  the  set. 

La  Revoluci6n  Filipina  (con  otros  docu- 

mentos  de  la  epoca)  por  Apolinario  Mabini, 

Consejero  Privado  de  Aguinaldo,  y  primer 

Ministro  del  primer  Gabinete  Constitucional 

de  la  Republica  Filipina,  de  documentos  de  la 

Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Filipinas,  compilados 

y  publicados  bajo  la  direcci6n    de  Teodoro 

Kalaw,  Director  de  la  Biblioteca. 

Other  publications  of  the  National  Library 

are  the  following: 

Epistolario  Rizalino,  Tomo  Primer o;  or- 
dinary edition  #2.00,  special  edition  P3.50. 

Gregorio  H.  del  Pilar,  El  Heroe  de  Tirad, 
Teodoro    M.    Kalaw;    ^1.00. 

Ang  Pinagtatalunang  Akta  ng  Katipu- 
nan;  F.80. 

The  Library   has  the  following  works  in 
the  press: 
Apolinario   Mabini,    Estudio   Biogr&fico, 

por  Rafael  Palma. 
Epistolario  Rizalino,  Tomo  Segundo. 

It  has  in  preparation: 
Epistolario  de  Marcelo  H.  del  Pilar. 

GENERAL 
How  to  Play  Baseball,  Babe  Ruth;  Cos- 
mopolitan Book  Corp,,  136  pp.,  ?1.65. 
A  book  on  all  the  main  departments  of  base- 
ball—fielding,  batting,  pitching,  base-running, 
strategy,  etc.,  for  boys  and  young  men  by  the 
most  popular  player  the  game  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 


Colossal  Blunders   of   the   War,    William 
Seaver  Woods;  Macmillan  Co.,  286  pp., 
P5.50. 
A   search   through   official  records   of  the 
World  War  showed  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  were  needlessly  sacrificed.  The 
blunders  of  America,   Germany,   the  Allies, 
and  Russia  are  here  set  forth. 

Hunger  and  Love,  Lionel  Britton;  Harper  & 
Bros.,  636  pp.,  P8.80. 
"A  survey  of  the  world  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  highly  intellectual  proletarian,  filled 
with  a  splendid  rage  against  the  humbug,  the 
cruelty,  and  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
possessing  classes."  The  foreword  is  by 
Bertrand  Russell. 

Incredible  Truth,  Irvin  S.  Cobb;  Cosmo- 
politan   Book    Corp.,    374   pp.,    F5.50. 
History-making  events  retold  in  the  repor- 
torial  style  as  if  by  an  eye-witness. 

Leopold  First,  Comte  Louis  de  Lichtervelde; 
Century  Co.,  348  pp.,  f*8.80. 
Sets  forth  the  romantic  career  of  the  founder 
of  modern  Belgium — a  story  both  of  a  man 
and  of  a  state. 

Lincoln   and   His    Cabinet,    Clarence    E. 

Macartney;    Scribner's    Sons,    384    pp., 

1*7.70. 
A  book  that  pictures  Lincoln  in  his  relations 
with  the  ambitious  men  in  his  Cabinet— work- 
ing with  them  and  circumventing  them  when 
necessary. 

The  Logic  of  Science,   Harold  R.  Smart; 
Appleton  &  Co.,  246  pp.,  f*5.50. 
Deals  with  the  great  problems  which  lie  in 
the  borderland  between  science  and  philoso- 
phy. 

Mr.  Miller  of  ilThe  Times'",  F.  Fraser  Bond; 
Scribner's  Sons,  276  pp.,  P6.60. 
A  biography  of  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  who  recently  died. 

Political  Handbook  of  the  World,  Edited 
by  W.  H.  Mallory;  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Inc.,  208  pp.,  P6.50. 
Covers  the  parliaments,  parties,  and  press 
of  the  world  as  of  January  1,  1931.  An  excel- 
lent reference  book  which  henceforth  will  be 
revised   and   published   annually.   The  book 
gives  for  each  country  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  cabinet,  the  representation  of  the 
various  groups  in  the  parliament,  a  short  dis- 
cussion of  party  programs  and  leaders,  and  a 
list    of    the    principal     dailies     and     other 
periodicals. 

James  Joyce1  s  "Ulysses",  Stuart  Gilbert; 
Knopf,  408  pp.,  ^11.00. 
It  is  legally  impossible  to  bring  a  copy  of 
Joyce's  "Ulysses"  into  the  United  States, 
and  this  book,  written  under  Joyce's  own  su- 
pervision, is  a  guide  and  a  commentary  to  and 
a  summary  of  this  most  discussed  book  of  our 
generation. 

The  Underworld  of  Paris,  Alfred  Morain; 
Dutton  8b  Co.,  320  pp.,  P7.70. 
The  inside  story  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  police  organizations  by  the  former  Pre- 
fet  de  Police  of  Paris  together  with  chapters 
on    "human   monsters",    "famous   bandits", 


Clear,  White  Skin 

For  Every  Woman 


The  simplest  way  to  skin  beauty  is  pure 
Mercolized  Wax — used  for  years  by  thou- 
sands of  beautiful  women.  Just  pat  the  Wax 
on  your  face,  neck  and  arms  as  you  would 
an  ordinary  cold  cream.  If  frees  the  com- 
plexion of  the  film  of  discolored  surface  skin, 
clearing  away  all  such  blemishes  as  freckles, 
sunburn,  tan  and  pimples.  The  under  skin 
then  revealed  is  velvety -smooth,  soft  and 
beautiful.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  the 
hidden  beauty. 
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"crimes  of  the  insane",  "political  crimes"* 
"crimes  of  the  half- world",  "crimes  of  pas- 
sion," "escapes",  "the  death  penalty",  etc. 

Volume  Two,  Katherine  Mayo;  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  316  pp.,  P4.40. 
This  is  a  sequel  to  "Mother  x  India"  on 
child  marriage  and  is  principally  a  digest  of  a 
nine-volume  report  by  a  special  investigating 
committee  composed  of  nine  outstanding  In- 
dians and  one  British  woman  doctor. 

Woman    and    Love,    Bernhard    A.    Bauer, 
M.  D.,  Boni  8b  Liveright,  2  vols.,  368  pp., 
and  424  pp.,  P22.00. 
A  frank  discussion  of  women  and  their  love 
life,their  anatomy,  physiology,  and  psychology 
in  relation  to  it,  rich  in  references  to  sexual 
customs  of  primitive  peoples,  and  with  chap- 
ters on  prostitution  and  venereal  diseases.  Sold 
only  to  members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
workers  in  psychological  and  social  research. 

And  the  Greeks,  Charles  Graves;  McBride 
8b  Co.,  224  pp.,  f*5.50. 
A  book  written  with  irrepressible  gaiety 
by  the  youth  whose  column,  "Looking  at 
Life",  keeps  two  million  readers  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  from  noticing  how  gloomy 
London  really  is.  With  an  introduction  by 
P.  G.  Wodehouse.  Illustrated  with  carica- 
tures. 

Our  National  Ballads,  C.  A.  Browne; 
Crowell  Co.,  324  pp.,  F5.50. 
The  stories  of  some  of  America's  favorite 
songs  —  "Yankee  Doodle",  "Hail,  Colum- 
bia", "The  -Star-Spangled  Banner"  "Old 
Folks  at  Home",  "Dixie",  Maryland,  My 
Maryland",  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground",  and  others.  The  two  final  chapters 
deal  with  the  songs  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  with  those  of  the  Great  War. 

Enriching    the    Curriculum    for    Gifted 
Children,    Osburn    and    Rohan;    Mac- 


millan  Co.,  424  pp. 
A  book  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  discussing  the  differences 
between  dull  and  gifted  children,  how  to 
discover  the  gifted  and  talented  pupils  in  a 
school,  and  outlining  special  methods  and 
furnishing  materials  for  extracurricular  pro- 
grams. 

Fruit  and  Fruit   Culture  in    the  Dutch 
East  Indies.     By  J.  J.  Ochse  in  colla- 
boration with  R.  C.  Bakhuizen  Van  Den 
Brink.     Pp.    180.     Colored    plates     57. 
Cloth.  G.  Kolff  &  Co.  Batavia,    Java, 
1931. 
The  English  speaking  world  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated to  a  readier  access  to  the  "Vruch- 
ten    en     Vruchtenteelt     in     Nederlandsch- 
Oost-Indie",  which  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated  into  our   tongue.      Fifty   of  the  best 
and  most  popular  fruits  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  are  described  and   discussed   in    de- 
tail, including   their   cultivation,    uses,   and 
the  more  important  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
The   descriptions   are    accompanied    by    ex- 
cellent colored  plates.     A  valuable  book  to 
fruit   growers  throughout   the   tropics,   this 
volume  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  planter 
and  fruit  lover  in  the  Indo-Malayan  region 
including   the   Philippines    where   many    of 
these  fruits  are  native  or  else  are  cultivated 
to  more  or  less  extent. 

Vegetables    of    the    Dutch    East    Indies. 
By  J.  J.  Ochse  in  collaboration  with  R. 
C.    Bakhuizen    van    den    Brink.      Pp. 
XXXVI,  1006.   Text  figures  463.    Color- 
ed plate  1.    Cloth.     Archipel  Drukkerij, 
Buitenzorg,   Java,   1931. 
A  companion  volume  to  "Fruit  and  Fruit 
Culture   in   the    Dutch    East    Indies,"    this 
book  discusses  the  vegetables  in  this  territory, 
the    description    of  each    species    being    ac- 
companied by  a  text  figure  of  the  plant,  and 
references  to  the  most  important  literature. 


It  also  contains  a  list  of  native  vernacular 
names,  an  extensive  bibliography,  an  alpha- 
betical explanatory  list  of  vernacular  words 
used  in  the  text,  and  a  general  index. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  most  important 
dealing  with  tropical  vegetables  which  have 
appeared,  is  indispensable  as  a  reference 
work,  and  is  of  especial  interest  to  readers 
in  the  Philippines  because  the  greater  part 
of  the  plants  discussed  are  also  found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.    .   .     ,     . 

~-P.  /.  Wester. 


The  Planets  for  September  1931 
By  The.  Manila  Observatory 

ti/TERCURY  will  be  a  morning  star,  but 
quite  close  to  the  sun.  It  may  possibly 
be  seen  close  to  the  eastern  horizon,  right 
before  dawn,  the  latter  half  of  the  month. 

VENUS  will  be  too  close  to  the  sun  for 
observation  throughout  the  whole  month. 

MARS  will  already  have  set  by  9  p.  m. 
About  7  p.m.,  it  may  be  seen  quite  low  in  the 
west,  right  above  Spica,  of  the  constellation 
Virgo. 

JUPITER  is  a  morning  star,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  eastern  sky,  right  before  dawn, 
between  Castor  and  Pollux  of  Gemini  and 
Regulus  of  the  constellation  Leo. 

SATURN  at  9  p.  m.  will  be  visible  half  way 
up  the  southern  sky,  to  the  left,  and  close  to 
the  bright  group  of  stars  in  the  constellation 
Sagittarius. 

For  a  Star.  Map  Atlas  for  the  latitude 
of  Manila  and  other  points  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, write  to  the  Philippine  Educa- 
tion Co.,  Inc.,   Price  ¥0.40. 


c\j^~  cow- dais- &ya<  ^i^r^c^- 


Philippine  Education 
Co.,  Inc. 
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You  can  bake  this  lovely 

cake  at  home 


•    • 


by  using  Royal,  the  Cream  of 
Tartar  Baking  Powder 


TXTOULDN'T  you  like  to  bake  this  luscious,  tasty 
*  *  sponge  cake?  Now  you  can,  if  you  follow  the 
simple  recipe  below  and  use  Royal  Baking  Powder. 
You  are  bound  to  be  more  successful  with  Royal 
because  cookery  experts  the  world  over  say  the 
Cream  of  Tartar  in  Royal  is  an  ingredient  that  im- 
proves even  the  best  recipe.  It  enhances  the  flavor  . . . 
gives  a  smoother,  more  velvety  texture. 

Doctors  everywhere  say  this 
Cream  of  Tartar  is  best  from 
the  health  standpoint  .  .  .  and 
makes  your  cakes  more  whole- 
some, too. 

And  since  you  use  only  about 

2   cents'  worth  of  Royal  for 

..^^^lll^^^  a  kig  cake,  why  risk  the  loss 

^^llllSI^^  of  a*l tne  other  ingredients  by 

m:-#**&.x&m  using  cixeap9  unreliable  baking 

powders.  Do  as  all  wise,  thrifty 
housewives  do  —  insist  on  the 
only  genuine  Cream  of  Tartar 
Baking  Powder —Royal. 


ROYAL  SPONGE  CAKE  —  1  cup  sugar,  1/2  cup  water. 
3  eggs,  1  cup  flour,  l/z  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons  Royal 
Baking  Powder,  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or  lemon  extract,  *4 
cup  cold  water.  Boil  sugar  and  water  without  stirring  to 
238  °  F.  or  until  syrup  spins  a  thread.  Add  slowly  to  beaten 


egg  whites,  beating  until  mixture  is  cold.  Sift  dry  ingredi- 
ents together  three  times.  Beat  egg  yolks  until  thick.  Add 
alternately,  a  little  at  a  time  with  flour  mixture  to  first  mix- 
ture; add  cold  water  and  flavoring;  mix  lightly.  Bake  in 
ungreased  tin  in  moderate  oven  at  350°  F.  about  1  hour. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER 


FREE  —  Send  for  the  Royal  Cook  Book 


F.  E.  Zuellig,   Inc. 

P.   O.  Box   604— Manila 

Please  send  me  the  complete  Royal 
Cook  Book. 


iVame_ 
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Philippine  Women  and  the  Vote 


By  Trinidad  F.  Legarda 


"Never  will  peace  and  human  nature  meet 
Till  free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet". 


-Shelley. 


THE  time  seems  to  be  most  opportune  for  a  dispas- 
sionate discussion  of  the  question  of  woman  suffrage 
in  order  to  bring  home  to  our  people  the  reasons 
why  we  believe  the  ballot  can  be  safely  entrusted  into 
the  hands  of  the  Filipino  women. 

The  complexion  of  the  new  legislature  is  very  apparently 
pro-suffrage.  We  are  lucky  to  count  among  our  law- 
makers a  considerable  number  of  progressive  and  broad- 
minded  men  who  are  heartily  in  accord  with  our  aspirations, 
and  rightly  so.  For  woman  suffrage  is  a  just  and  honor- 
able cause,  and  the  reasonableness  of  our  demand  is  its 
best  recommendation. 

The  Gallego  and  Bonifacio  bills  in  the  lower  house,  both 
sponsoring  the  woman  suffrage  cause  under  different  pro- 
visions, are  the  best  proof  that  this  time  one  legislature 
means  business,  and  it  is  up  to  us  women  to  meet,  and  co- 
operate with  it  on  common  grounds  so  as  to  avoid  friction 
and  unpleasantness,  two  things  which  I  for  one,  as  a  woman, 
would  not  wish  to  see  injected  into  this  campaign. 

We  have  been  accused  of  being  lukewarm  on  the  subject 
of  woman  suffrage  just  because  we  have  made  no  visible 
agitation  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  aspirations.  This  at- 
titude, it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  proof  for  our  capacity 
to  exercise  the  suffrage.  We  believe  in  our  cause  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  to  attain  our  end  we  have  to  resort  to 
violent  and  drastic  methods  which  would  only  reflect  upon 
ourselves.  We  are  of  the  conviction  that  good  manners 
and  soft  words  will  bring  the  most  difficult  things  to  pass. 
In  the  words  of  George  Washington,  we  will  not  allow  our 
campaign  to  exceed  a  decent  warmth  but  will  submit  our 
sentiments  quietly,  knowing  full  well  that  a  dictatorial 
manner,  though  it  may  carry  conviction,  always  arouses 
resentment. 

We  are  arraying  ourselves  not  as  foes  of  men  but  as 
friends,  demanding,  not  an  empire  but  friendship  and  equal- 
ity, and  wishing  to  reign,  not  over  men,  but  over  ourselves. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  in  this  cause  some  of  our  worst  foes 
are  found  within  our  own  sex.  But  I  am  also  aware 
that  some  of  our  best  friends  are  to  be  found  among  the 
men.     I  am  not  deluding  myself  into  the  belief  that  our 


women  are  solid  for  suffrage.  What  I  do  know  is  once  they 
are  shown  the  justness  and  the  reasonableness  of  our  de- 
mand, they  will  most  naturally  side  with  us,  for  Euripides 
has  rightly  said  that  woman  is  woman's  natural  ally.  Even 
granting  that  among  our  women  there  are  more  who  are 
opposed  to  it  than  those  favoring  it,  it  is  still  to  our  ad- 
vantage, for  we  can  then  say  with  Chesterton,  "To  be  in  the 
weakest  camp  is  to  be  in  the  strongest  school." 

The  opposition  to  woman  suffrage  is  a  matter  of  course. 
All  great  social  and  political  reforms  as  well  as  religious 
ones,  have  always  been  resisted  by  prejudice,  tradition, 
and  the  old  cry  of  "inopportune."  New  opinions  are 
always  suspected  and  usually  opposed  without  any  other 
reason  than   that  they  are   not  already  common. 

A  woman,  above  the  accident  of  her  sex,  is,  first  of  all  a 
human  being.  Like  every  human  being  she  is  potentially 
heir  to  every  human  faculty  and  achievement.  As  at- 
tested to  by  an  eminent  psychologists,  there  is  no  male  and 
female  mind  anymore  than  there  is  a  male  and  female  lung 
or  liver.  Sex  is  merely  a  division  of  gender,  not  of  intel- 
lect   or  capacity. 

Equality  knows  no  difference  of  sex.  The  law  of  equal 
freedom  necessarily  applies  to  the  whole  race,  female  as 
well  as  male.  As  Plato  said,  "Either  sex  alone  is  but  half 
itself."  The  human  race,  like  the  human  body,  can  ad- 
vance only  by  the  joint  motion  of  its  limbs. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  are  Filipinos  and  women 
form  one-half  of  our  population.  Our  nation  is  created, 
not  by  one  sex  alone,  but  jointly  by  men  and  women.  If  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  right  of  suffrage  inheres  in  men 
solely  because  they  are  part  of  the  "people,"  the  same 
right  also  inheres  in  women  simply  and  solely  because  they 
are  part  of  the  people. 

We  are  classed  as  citizens  of  this  country.  We  help  in 
our  country's  struggle  for  economic  freedom  and  for 
political  liberty  just  as  much  as  men  do.  There  is  no 
campaign,*no  demonstration,  no  undertaking  for  the  pro- 
motion and  the  welfare  of  our  country  that  we  have  not 
gladly  shared  in  with  our  men.  Yet  when  election  day 
comes  around,  a  discrimination  is  set  ufl  against  us  just 
because  we  are  women,  and  we  are  unwittingly  classed 
among  the  minors,  criminals,  and  lunatics  of  this  country! 
But  while  the  child  will  become  a  man  and  a  voter,  the 
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lunatic  may  be  cured,  and  the  criminal  may  be  pardoned, 
no  amount  of  wisdom,  no  age,  no  peculiar  fitness,  no 
public  service  rendered,  however  great,  no  effort,  can  remove 
from  woman  the  extraordinary  disability  because  of  her  sex. 
*fhis  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  to  the  most  en- 
lightened political  philosophy.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
exclude  one-half  of  our  people  from  political  influence,  be- 
cause woman  has  as  many  interests  to  work  for  as  man, 
and  she  is  quite  capable  of  caring  for  her  rights.  In  the 
words  of  Victor  Hugo:  "She  who  bears  half  the  burden 
ought  to  have  half  the  rights.  Half  of  the  human  race  is 
deprived  of  equality  and  it  must  be  given  to  them." 

The  "natural  right"  of  a  woman  to  vote  is  just  as  clear 
as  that  of  a  man,  and  rests  on  the  same  ground.  Since  she 
is  called  on  to  obey  the  laws,  she  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
making  them. 

Napoleon  asked:  "Why  do  you  meddle  in  politics,  Ma- 
dame?" 

Madame  de  Stael  replied:  "Sire,  when  women  have  their 
heads  cut  off,  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  know  the 
reason!" 

Abraham  Lincoln  declared:  "I  go  for  all  sharing  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  government  who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens. 
Consequently,  I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  who  pay  taxes 
or  bear  arms,  by  no  means  excluding  females." 

It  is  not  because  women  thinks  she  is  far  above  man  that 
she  claims  her  right  in  this  matter.  It  is  because  she  is 
the  other  half  of  mankind,  and  society  is  imperfect  and  will 
remain  so  until  she  takes  her  proper  place  in  the  labors  of 
the  world.  "If  a  pair  of  scissors  be  broken  in  two,"  says 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  "you  have  it  riveted  to- 
gether, not  because  you  concede  superiority  to  the  other 
half,  but  simply  because  it  takes  two  halves  to  make  a 
whole." 

In  his  "Republic",  Plato  denies  that  any  fundamental 
difference  of  capacities  or  capabilities  goes  with  the  sex 
difference.  He  argues  that  women  should  have  the  same 
education  as  men  and  share  all  social  and  political  func- 
tions with  them.  The  mightiest  intellects  of  the  race  from 
Plato  down  to  the  present  time,  the  rarest  minds  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  have  successively  yielded 
their  consent  to  the  fact  that  women  are,  perhaps,  not  iden- 
tically but  equally  endowed  with  men  in  all  intellectual 
capacities.  "It  is  generally  the  second  rate  men  who 
doubt  it",  says  Wendell  Philips. 

To  call  the  present  campaign  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  Filipino  women  a  "battle  of  the  sexes",  is  a  misnomer. 
There  is  no  battle  of  the  sexes  implied.  We  are  not  claim- 
ing to  be  the  superiors  nor  the  inferiors  of  men.  What  we 
do  claim  is  that  we  are  their  counterpart,  and  the  accident 
of  sex  should  be  no  barrier  to  the  enjoyment  and  fulfillment 
of  those  duties  which  we,  as  human  beings,  are  entitled  to 
under  our  form  of  government. 

Then,  if  sex  is  not  a  just  barrier  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  our  women,  on  what  grounds,  may  we  ask,  does  the  dis- 
crimination against  them  rest?  On  the  superior  physical 
force  of  the  mal^of  the  species?  But  that  is  absurd!  For 
if  strength  alone  gives  pre-eminence,  then  reasoning  with  H. 
Cornelius  Agrippa  in  a  Latin  discourse  delivered  in  1670, 
<flet  men  give  place  to  their  horses,  confess  their  oxen  their 
masters,  and  pay  homage  to  the  elephants". 
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"But",  we  hear  a  chivalrous  opponent  declare,  "the 
ballot  will  soil  woman's  hands.  She  will  be  degraded  by  it 
and  cast  into  the  mire  and  maelstrom  of  politics.  It  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is." 

Bishop  Spalding  said,  "Women  are  the  most  religious, 
the  most  moral,  and  the  most  sober  portion  of  any  people, 
and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  why  their  influence  in 
public  life  is  dreaded." 

Shakespeare  gave  his  opinion  in  this  verse: 

"Yes,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won 
Than  women's  are." 

An  old  Chinese  proverb  observes:  "A  man  thinks  he 
knows — but  a  woman  knows  better." 

Castiglione  wrote:  "Without  women,  nothing  is  pos- 
sible, neither  military  courage,  or  art,  or  poetry,  or  music, 
or  philosophy,  or  even  religion.  God  is  truly  seen  only 
through  women." 

Coming  home  to  our  own  women,  we  have  the  recent 
declaration  of  the  late  General  Wood  who  said,  "The  Fili- 
pino woman  is  the  best  man  in  the  Philippines." 

William  H.  Taft,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  said  this 
about  the  Filipino  women :  "The  fact  is,  not,  only  among  the 
Tagalogs,  but  among  all  the  Christian  Filipinos,  the  woman 
is  the  active  member  of  the  family,  so  if  you  expect  to  confer 
political  power  upon  the  Filipinos,  it  ought  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  women". 

Archbishop  Nozaleda  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Philippines  during  the  Spanish  times,  made  this  recom- 
mendation: "The  woman  is  better  in  every  way  than  the 
man,  in  intelligence  and  in  virtue,  in  labor,  and  much  more 
economical.  She  is  much  given  to  trade  and  trafficking. 
If  any  rights  are  granted,  every  law  of  justice  demands 
that  even  in  political  life  they  should  have  privileges  over 
the  men."  This  observation  may  have  been  stretched  a 
little  bit  too  far,  but  certainly  since  Nozaleda's  time  up  to 
the  present,  it  can  not  be  presumed  that  our  women  have 
retrogressed  in  any  way. 

We  all  admit  that  women  were  created  to  be  the  mothers 
of  the  race.  This  is  an  unequivocal  fact.  Women  bear 
the  world.  Women  make  it.  The  souls  of  little  children 
are  marvelously  delicate  and  tender  things,  and  keep 
forever  the  shadow  that  first  falls  upon  them,  and  that 
is  the  mother's,  or.  at  best  a  woman's.  The  suffrage 
that  we  ask  for  is,  in  the  words  of  Carrie  Chapmat 
Catt,  one  which  we  hope  to  make  worthy  of  the  best 
and  highest  womanhood  by  insisting  upon  honesty  and 
nobility  in  our  politics;  by  providing  that  a  mother  is  a 
better  mother  when  she  is  also  a  citizen. 

To  be  more  practical,  are  women  less  concerned  than 
men  in  having  clean  streets,  decent  sewers,  untainted  milk, 
good  schools,  charities  properly  administered,  hospitals 
put  on  a  proper  footing?  Yet  we  can  not  have  to  do  with 
any  of  these  things  without  taking  part  in  politics,  pure 
and  simple.  "Not  one  whit  of  glory  would  I  withdraw," 
said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "from  the  picture  of  the  mother 
in  her  home  where  we  are  told  she  should  stay.  But  I  aver 
that  her  power  to  teach  her  children  largely  depends  upon 
the  influences  that  surround  the  household.  Every  true 
Christian  woman  is  bound  to  have  a  thought  for  the  village, 


the  country,  the  state,  the  nation. " 

"I  know  that  at  the  very  mention  of  the  political  rights 
of  women  there  arises  in  many  minds  a  dreadful  vision  of  a 
mighty  exodus  of  the  whole  female  world  in  bloomers  and 
spectacles  from  nursery  and  kitchen  to  the  polls,"  said 
George  William  Curtis.  "It  seems  the  house  would  be 
left  a  howling  wilderness  of  cradles,  a  chaos  of  undarned 
stockings  and  buttonless  shirts.  But  do  men  desert  their 
workshops,  their  ploughs,  and  their  offices  to  pass  their 
time  at  the  polls?' ' 

Properly  understood,  suffrage  does  not  mean  the  ap- 
pointing of  ward  heelers;  it  means  the  park  system  and 
public  schools,  and  hospitals  and  playgrounds,  and  public 
libraries.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  "we  can  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  woman.  Today  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  city  government,  we  must  have  the  common 
service  of  men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters",  said  Charles  Zueblin. 

Said  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "I -believe  in  the  rights  of  the 
women  just  as  much  as  I  do  in  those  of  men  and,  indeed,  a 
little  more.  .  .  She  can  do  the  best  work  in  her  home  if 
she  has  healthy  outside  interests  and  occupations  in  ad- 
dition". "Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  evil  effects  to  the 
home  and  to  the  family  and  to  the  womanliness  of  woman 
would  follow  woman  suffrage,  which  its  opponents  prophe- 
sy," said  Robert  Erskine  Ely.  "On  the  contrary,  political 
duties  and  privileges  will  have  an  educational  influence 
upon  women  from  which  their  homes  and  the  children  will 
greatly  benefit." 

The  majority  of  women  will  always  be  homemakers  in 
spite  of  woman  suffrage.  As  an  old  Hindu  proverb  says, 
"A  hundred  men  make  an  encampment.  One  woman 
makes  a  home."  Yet  in  the  words  of  John  Bright,  "Yes, 
yes,  it  is  all  very  well,  but  one  just  law  is  worth  a  million 
soup  kitchens." 

Surely,  the  duties  of  the  home,  especially  in  these  times 
of  labor  saving  devices  and  new  discoveries,  are  not  so 
rigorous  as  to  prevent  the  most  domestic  of  women  from 
leaving  her  fireside  once  every  three  years  or  so  to  record 
her  vote! 

What  can  concern  the  community  at  large,  be  it  an  epi- 
demic, a  strike,  or  a  shortage  of  crops,  which  does  not  con- 
cern woman  and  the  home;  and  what  can  concern  woman 
which  does  not  concern  the  community  at  large?  Even 
the  purity  of  our  milk  supply  and  drinking  water  is  gov- 
erned by  politics.  "It  is  not  outside  the  home  but 
inside  the  baby",  said  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 

The  woman  who  confesses  that  she  has  more  than  enough 
to  do  at  home  in  this  age  of  enlightenment,  of  system  and 
labor-saving  devices,  is  either  not  amenable  to  progress  or 
is  incompetent  at  her  job.  Surely,  her  home  does  not  suf- 
fer because  she  goes  to  social  parties  occasionally  and  at- 
tends to  her  religious  and  civic  duties!  How  then  can  it 
suffer  by  her  going  to  the  polls  every  three  years  where  it 
will  not  take  her  more  than  ten  minutes  to  cast  her  vote? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  presume  that  she  would  run  for  any 
elective  office  when  she  has  not  the  time  to  meet  the  de- 
mands and  exigencies  that  go  with  the  position,  and  when  she 
knows  full  well  that  her  home  and  family  would  suffer  by 
her  act.  Here  it  is  not  the  ballot  that  would  be  to  blame, 
but  the  woman's  lack  of  common  sense  and  proportion. 
"A  woman  that  is  content  to  wash  stockings  and  make 


Johnny  cake  and  bring  up  her  boys  faultless  as  to  buttons, 
who  never  has  a  thought  beyond  the  meal  and  the  tub,  and 
whose  morality  is  so  small  as  to  be  confined  to  a  single  house, 
is  an  undergrown  woman",  says  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

"But  woman's  place  is  in  the  home",  is  the  insistent  cry 
of  our  opponents.  "It  is  her  proper  sphere."  To  which 
George  Bernard  Shaw  replies,  "If  we  have  come  to  think 
the  nursery  and  the  kitchen  as  the  natural  sphere  of  a  wo- 
man, we  have  done  so  exactly  as  English  children  come  to 
think  the  cage  is  the  natural  sphere  of  a  parrot."  George 
Pellew  contributes:  "The  so-called  sphere  of  woman  has 
been  continually  changing.  In  the  time  of  Jane  Austin  it 
was  thought  improper  for  women  to  write  novels;  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  improper  for  women  to  study  medicine, 
and  today  there  are  many  people  who  think  it  improper  for 
women  to  lecture.  The  question  of  woman's  sphere  has  in 
fact  been  always  a  question  not  of  reason  but  of  prejudice." 

The  following  sounds  good,  coming  from  a  man:  "If 
men  will  but  bear  in  mind  that  they  do  not  know  the  nature 
of  women,"  said  John  Stuart  Mill,  "they  will  not  presume  to 
dictate  to  them  their  proper  vocation."  George  William 
Curtis  declared,  "The  highest  and  truest  development  of 
society  can  not  be  reasonably  conceived  as  long  as  one  sex 
assumes  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  development  and  function 
of  the  other".  Herbert  Spencer  himself  opined,  "As  the 
usages  of  mankind  vary  so  much,  let  us  hear  how  it  is  to 
be  shown  that  the  sphere  we  assign  woman  is  the  true  one, — 
that  the  limits  we  set  to  female  activity  are  just  the  proper 
limits.  Let  us  hear  whfy  on  this  point  of  our  social  policy 
we  are  exactly  right  whilst  we  are  wrong  in  so  many  others." 

Frederika  Bremer  answers  for  all  women  when  she  de- 
clared: "Men  are  allowed  to  grow  each  according  to  his 
bent  and  nature,  but  women  must  be  cast  into  one  mold  and 
follow  one  line  which  is  chalked  out  for  them,  as  if  they  had 
no  souls  of  their  own  to  give  them  an  individual  bent." 
Rudyard  Kipling  remarks,  "You  sometimes  see  a  woman 
who  would  have  been  a  Joan  of  Arc  threshing  herself  to 
pieces  over  the  mean  worry  of  housekeeping."  Certainly, 
if  she  is  better  adapted  for  some  other  work  (and  some 
women  are  terrible  housekeepers!),  she  is  an  idle  woman 
who  sticks  to  housekeeping  according  to  Socrates'  definition 
of  an  idle  person,  "Not  only  is  he  idle  who  does  nothing, 
but  he  is  idle  who  might  be  better  employed." 

The  proper  sphere  of  all  human  beings  is  the  largest  and 
highest  which  they  are  able  to  attain  to,  and  what  this  is  can 
not  be  ascertained  without  complete  liberty  of  choice,  said 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

Arthur  Arnolds'  opinion  is:  "Marriage  is  a  deliberate  act, 
not  of  purchase  and  sale  of  human  rights,  but  of  partner- 
ship, and  just  as  I  believe  that  an  Englishman  would  find 
little  happiness  in  the  society  of  an  Arab  wife,  so  I  argue 
that  the  nearer  the  wife's  state  of  legal  and  political  re- 
sponsibility approaches  his  own,  the  greater  will  be  his  hap- 
piness and  the  enjoyment  of  her  society."  "Equality 
must  commence  at  the  hearthstone,"  says  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stowe. 
"The  two  adult  heads  of  the  household  are  in  equal  position 
and  as  such  should  thus  be  held  in  law."  "Between  a  man 
and  his  wife,  nothing  ought  to  rule  but  love,"  says  William 
Perm.     "Authority  is  for  children  and  servants  only." 

Women  will  become  more  satisfactory  friends  and  help- 
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National  Opera  for  the  Philippines? 


Bv^Charles  E.  Griffith 


THE  Metropolitan  Theater  in  Manila  is  approaching 
completion.  A  musical  enthusiast  wonders  how  the 
building,  as  a  possible  civic  and  national  music  center, 
may  increasingly  contribute,  with  the  passage  of  years,  to 
the  development  of  the  artistic  life  of  the  country.  What 
has  the  experience  of  other  cities  and  countries  to  offer  for 
our  consideration? 

In  Europe  and  the  Spanish-Americas,  state-supported 
opera  is  a  well-recognized  responsibility  of  a  government 
to  provide  good  music  for  its  public  at  minimum  expense. 
The  wide-spread  appreciation  of  music  may  be  attributed, 
certainly  in  part,  to  this  provision  wherein  all  the  people, 
and  not  just  the  very  rich,  have  access  to  good  music  and 
plenty  of  it. 

The  New  York  Times  gives  us  some  interesting  figures 
on  the  amounts  which  the  French  government  makes 
available  for  musical  organizations: 

"The  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  1,564,540  francs;  concerts 
in  Paris  and  in  the  Departments,  1,017,250  francs;  the  Grand  Opera, 
4,800,000  francs;  and  the  Opera-Comique,  1, 500,000. " 

The  Times  further  states  the  policy  of  government  sup- 
port in  two  other  continental  countries: 

"There  are  twenty  theaters  in  Germany  which  receive  subventions 
of  more  than  a  million  marks:  Berlin,  5,700,000;  Dresden,  3,000,000; 
Frankfort,  2,100,000;  Cologne,  1,900,000;  Hanover  and  Hamburg, 
1,800,000;  Leipsic  and  Nuremburg,  1,600,000;  Mannheim  and  Dussel- 
dorf,  1,100,000. 

"National  opera  is  to  be  established  in  Athens.  The  Legislature 
has  given  its  approval,  and  part  of  the  necessary  revenue  will  come  from 
a  tax  on  horse  racing.' ' 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  many  attempts  to 
interest  both  the  Congress  and  state  legislatures  to  adopt 
the  continental  system  of  support  for  music.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  the  American  people,  also  in  fields  other  than 
music,  have  consistently  repudiated  many  otherwise  worthy 
ventures  which  involve  the  entrance  of  government  into 
matters  that  experience  has  proved  are  better  cared  for 
through  private  enterprise.  There  are  too  many  obvious 
dangers  involved  where  artistic  endeavor  is  mixed  up  with 
politics.  The  advertised  leading  soprano  of  the  local  opera 
company  may  not  be  a  first-class  artist  at  all,  but  only  the 
first  cousin  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state! 

However,  no  less  a  person  than  John  Erskine,  distin- 
guished author,  college  professor,  accomplished  pianist, 
and  director  of  the  Juilliard  Foundation  which  is  doing 
much  for  the  advancement  of  music,  has  recently  advocated 
the  establishment  in  every  state  of  a  civic  music  center. 
The  building  would  serve  for  many  purposes,  among  them, 
concerts  and  opera  performed  by  visiting  companies  and 
by  groups  of  singers  recruited  from  the  respective  com- 
munities. There  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  plan  which 
involves  state  financial  aid  and  private  venture  direction. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  problem  in  the  United  States 
of  people  desiring  more  music,  but  with  the  opportunities 
for  young  operatic  artists  decidedly  limited.  Among  the 
cities  where  opera  is  regularly  given  are  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran- 
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cisco."*  The  plan  of  civic  opera  is  spreading  to  other  cities, 
and  there  are,  of  course,  traveling  opera  companies,  in  one 
of  which  the  Filipino  artist,  Jose  Santiago,  has  been  notably 
successful. 

This  problem  applies  to  the  Philippines  also  when  we  see, 
for  example,  that  Miss  Jovita  Fuentes  must  go  to  Europe 
in  order  to  give  scope  to  her  talents.  Thus  the  eventual 
utilization  of  the  Metropolitan  Theater  is  vitally  connected 
with  a  policy  yet  to  be  determined  which  will  look  well  into 
the  future. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  the  opportune  time  to  propose 
government  support  for  opera  in  the  Philippines.  The 
present  economic  necessities  are  too  pressing.  But  the 
Metropolitan  Theater,  by  its  location  alone,  becomes  a 
part  of  the  public  building  program  along  P.  Burgos.  The 
owners  and  management  are  undoubtedly  fully  aware  of 
this  advantage,  and  must  hope  that  the  community  in  turn 
will  recognize  its  share  in  making  this  semi-public  venture 
a  success. 

It  is  regrettable,  therefore,  that  moving  pictures  have  to 
be  resorted  to  as  one  method  of  securing  adequate  income. 
However,  what  :'s  the  saturation  point  in  the  number  of 
cinemas  for  even  a  growing  city  like  Manila?  Can  the  leasing 
of  the  Metropolitan  for  pictures  be  made  temporary  by  its 
successful  operation  for  the  larger  musical  events? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  musical  forces  of  the  city 
should  be  marshalled.  As  suggested,  the  owners  recognize 
their  responsibility,  and  in  turn  the  community  should 
appreciate  its  reciprocal  responsibility  in  making  the  ven- 
ture not  only  a  financial  success,  but  a  success  along  the 
lines  of  the  intended  function  as  a  national  theater  and 
opera.  This  will  require  careful  planning  in  which  manage- 
ment, musical  and  dramatic  organizations,  and  public 
spirited-citizens  must  join  hands  enthusiastically  for  the 
common  good. 

If  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  will  welcome 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  building  can  be 
successfully  used  for  all  concerned,  someone  will  have  to 
take  the  initiative.  Perhaps  the  leading  musical  societies, 
the  Asociacion  Musical  de  Filipinas  and  The  Monday 
Music  Club,  might  make  a  survey  of  the  active  musical 
organizations  of  the  city  and  invite  all  their  officers  to  a 
meeting  where  the  public  programs  planned  for  a  given 
season  could  be  discussed.  With  a  definite  schedule  of 
events  in  hand,  a  committee  might  lay  it  before  the  theater 
management  to  avoid  conflicts  in  the  allocation  of  dates. 
Thus  the  local  programs  would  be  interspersed  with  per- 
formances arranged  with  visiting  artists. 

In  fact,  a  course  of  events  might  easily  be  arranged,  for 
which  subscription  tickets  could  be  sold.  Each  musical 
organization  should  obligate  itself  to  take  a  certain  number 
of  tickets.  Public  spirited  citizens  should  be  invited  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  a  really  notable  musical  season  by  under- 
writing the  expense  represented  between  the  guaranteed 
ticket  sale  and  the  total  cost.    Usually  in  such  cases,  the 
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Kalatong 

A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 


By  T.  Inglis  Moore 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  STORY 


TTALATONG,  proud,  ambitious  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  the  people 
of  which  are  a  clan  of  the  Bontok  Igorots  in  the  rice-terraced 
mountains  of  Central  Luzon,  takes  as  his  first  head  that  of  the 
Spanish  commander  of  an  expedition  sent  against  the  Barligs,  and 
wounds  the  Spaniard's  mestizo  son,  Pedro  Puchilin,  who,  with  a  few 
others,   escapes   from   the   ambuscade. 

At  the  following  head-feast  dance,  Kalatong  is  attracted  by  a  young 
girl,  Aparas,  who  is  also  loved  by  his  old  rival  Chalwason,  whose  "com- 
forter" she  is.  The  girl  encourages  Kalatong,  and  as  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  bethrothal  between  her  and  Chalwason,  Kalatong  tells  Chal- 
wason that  he  means  to  call  on  the  girl  that  night  and  offers  him  his 
best  spear  and  battle-axe  in  compensation.  The  offer  is  refused,  and 
that  night,  in  a  fair  fight,  Kalatong  kills  Chalwason.  Peace  is  made 
between  the  two  families  by  the  transfer  of  a  rice-field,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  pigs  and  chickens.  Aparas  at  first  spurns  the  killer  of  her  first 
lover,  but  at  a  dance,  a  week  or  so  later,  she  invites  him  to  her  ulug, 
and  they  become  lovers. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
AN  EVIL  ANITO 
WUI!  Rest  Day!     Hui!  Rest  Day!" 

The  small  boy,  naked,  grimy,  joyous,  shouted 
lustily  as  he  capered  in  front  of  Kalatong,  banging 
a  carabao  horn.  The  whole  valley  echoed  with  the  shouting 
of  boys  proclaiming  to  the  village  the  announcement  pass- 
ed on  to  the  old  men  of  the  a  to  by  the  three  Rest  Day 
Priests. 

And  Kalatong,  returning  in  the  evening  from  the  fields, 
his  rattan  lunch-basket  on  his  back,  smiled  at  the  lad's 
exuberance. 

"It  is  always  a  holiday  for  you,  Funk,"  he  said.     "You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  mind  the  baby  and  the  rice,  and 
swim  in  the  river.     You  will  not  be  fined  a  chicken  if  you 
work  to-day!" 
Funit  grinned. 

And  he  was  off  down  the  path,  dancing,  banging  the 
horn,  shouting  with  full  lungs,  jubilant. 
"Hui!  Rest  Day!     Hui!  Rest  Day!" 

/^vn  Rest  Day  the  men  lolled  and  squatted  about  in  the 
stone  court  of  the  pabafungan.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  group  hovered  the  small  boys,  listening  eagerly  to 
the  gossip.  Fuwangan  the  Pot-Bellied  was  busy  cutting 
Maslang's  hair  with  two  battle-axes.  With  one  axe  he 
chopped  the  hair  upon  the  other,  making  a  straight  "bang" 
low  and  square  across  Maslang's  forehead,  where  now  it 
hung  almost  over  the  eyes.  But,  purposely  or  accidentally, 
the  axe  caught  the  long  hair  and  pulled  it. 

"Ai!"  exclaimed  Maslang,  wincing.  "You  are  a  bad 
hair-cutter!" 

The  men  around  laughed  merrily  and  Fuwangan  grinned. 

"There!  It  is  finished.  Now  you  can  see  your  way  to 
the    ulugs!" 

"I  know  them  well!"  retorted  Maslang.  "I  can  find  my 
way  there  with  my  eyes  shut." 

"Yes,  but  you  will  open  them  to  look  at  the  comforters!" 
Kalatong  bantered.  He  sat  down  by  the  old  priest  Futad, 
who  leant  back  against  the  ancient,  blackened  stump  to 
which  heads  were  sometimes  attached  whw  a  victorious 
warrior  returned  to  the  ato. 

Kalatong  squatted  down  with  W§  hands  around  his 
drawn  up  knees  and  listened  happily  to  the  chatter  and 
jokes.     It  was  good  sitting  there  idle  after  the  busy  field 


days,  with  a  fine  breakfast  of  beans  and  camotes  inside  one, 
puffing  at  the  friendly  pipe,  steeped  in  the  sunshine  and 
lazing  content,  surrounded  by  light  laughter  and  simple, 
cheerful  companionship. 

Futad  embarked  upon  the  tale  of  an  old  exploit. 

"I  was  drinking  the  water  of  the  spring  at  Chatol  when 
I  heard  them.  For  the  wild  boar  had  escaped.  And  I  was 
thirsty  after  the  hunt." 

"The  water  at  Chatol  is  very  cold,"  said  a  listener.  "It 
makes  your  insides  all  turn  over." 

The  old  priest  frowned.     He  did  not  like  interruptions. 

"There  were  ten  of  them.  I  knew  them  as  warriors  from 
Samoki.  They  were  coming  here  to  take  heads*  I  was 
alone.     I  was  afraid." 

"Did  you  run  fast?"  asked  Fuwangan,  though  he  knew 
the  story.  They  had  all  heard  it  many  times  before,  but  they 
did  not  mind  hearing  it  again.  It  was  a  good  story,  and 
Futad  told  it  well. 

"I  was  going  to  run,"  returned  Futad.  "But  they  stop- 
ped just  below  me  on  the  trail  and  sat  down  to  rest  a  while 
and  eat  in  order  to  be  strong  to  fight,  as  they  said  to  them- 
selves. Then  I  thought  quickly.  I  played  them  a  trick. 
I  picked  up  a  big  stone,  as  big  as  that!"  And  he  pointed 
to  the  boulder  on  which  Kalatong  was  sitting. 

As  he  pointed,  a  pig  in  the  pen  below  nosing  his  green 
camote  vines  grunted  twice. 

"Ai!  The  pig  does  not  believe  you!"  cried  Fuwangan, 
laughing. 

The  listeners  chuckled.  But  the  old  priest  only  plucked 
at  his  thin  wisps  of  grey  beard  and  went  on. 

"Yes,  a  big  stone.  Perhaps  it  was  bigger  than  that  one. 
I  dropped  it  downhill,  hitting  the  place  where  the  enemies 
were  eating.  It  struck  a  cooking-pot,  a  fat,  round  one, 
almost  as  fat  and  round  as—"  he  paused  dramatically, 
then  concluded  with  a  gesture  at  Fuwangan,  "—as  Fuwan- 
gan's  belly!" 

Laughter  burst  from  the  group.  The  babies  many 
carried  slung  onto  their  shoulders  by  a  blanket  or  dandled 
on  the  knee  woke  wonderingly  and  stared  with  big,  black 
eyes.  Old  Futad  blew  triumphant  gusts  of  smoke  into 
the  air,  then  took  his  pipe  out  and  chuckled  toothlessly, 
almost  doubling  himself  up  with  merriment,  so  that  the 
loose  skin  on  his  stomach  doubled  too  in  wrinkled  folds, 
and  his  silver  earrings  bobbed  up  and  down  from  the  long 
lobe-slits. 

The  irrepressible  Fuwangan  was  not  abashed. 

"It  is  good  to  have  a  big  belly,"  he  chortled,  patting  his 
paunch.  "I  have  no  wrinkles  then  for  the  lice  to  jump 
into  when  I  hunt  them!" 

"When  I  dropped  the  stone,"  resumed  Futad,  "I  made 
a  big  noise,  shouting  'Some  of  you  pass  down  by  the  spring 
and  we  others  get  round  them  from  the  ridge!'  Then  the 
Samoki  warriors  started  to  run,  thinking  that  many  men 
were  pursuing  them.     I  was  left  alone," 

"That  was  a  clever  trick  to  scare  them  like  that!"  put  in 
Kalatong  admiringly  to  please  the  good  old  priest;' 
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Futad  nodded  and  his  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 

"Ya — yes.  It  was  very  clever!  And  they  left  behind 
all  their  things.  The  boiled  rice  was  left  scattered  on  the 
trail.  When  they  were  hardly  gone,  I  climbed  down  and 
piled  the  things  up.  Then  I  returned  to  the  village  to 
fetch  my  companions  as  carriers  of  those  blankets,  spears, 
head-axes,  and  shields.  They  left  behind  their  spears, 
all  thirteen  of  them." 

"Just  now  it  was  only  ten!"  broke  in  Fuwangan.  "And 
when  you  told  that  story  before,  there  were  only  eight 
enemies!" 

Several  nodded.  All  smiled  at  the  good  joke  of  catching 
the  old  priest  telling  such  lies  of  exaggeration. 

But  Futad  remained  superbly  indifferent  to  the  smiles. 

"There  were  thirteen  of  the  Samoki  warriors.  And 
the  story  is  true.  For  this  blanket  is  one  left  by  them. 
I  hive  kept  it  many,  harvests." 

And  he  held  up  conclusively  the  antique  blanket,  worn 
and  frayed. 

Yt  was  now  almost  Latub,  the  time  of  the  First  Harvest. 

And  every  night  Lainglimon,  Bacni,  or  Kalatong 
kept  guard  by  the  rice  fields  to  protect  the  ripening  grain 
from  the  wild  pigs  of  the  mountains. 

Kalatong  liked  this  midnight  vigil  more  than  the  daily 
work  in  the  fields  or  forest.  Sitting  by  a  small  fire,  he 
smoked  and  dreamed— dreamed  of  headtakings,  harvests, 
dances,  feasts,  and  the  wild  charm  of  Aparas  which  sent 
the  blood  rioting  within  him,  yet  often  left  him  with  a  dim 
disappointment  he  dared  not  analyse,  not  even  admit. 
But  when  this  troubled  him,  he  took  refuge  in  the  living 
beauty  of  the  night.  For  he  was  not  only  a  Barlig  warrior- 
youth,  but  also  an  Ifugao,  a  dreamer  and  a  mystic. 

In  the  solitude  of  night,  by  the  soft,  kindly  fire  in  the 
fields,  he  felt  the  spirits  of  earth  intimate,  speaking  to  him 
in  their  peculiar  language  of  smell,  sound,  and  silence.  He 
loved  to  be  close  to  the  earth  with  its  rich,  clean-sweet 
redolence.  He  breathed  in  the  smell  of  the  moist  soil 
and  green  things  growing  as  if  a  god  drinking  the  soul  of 
basiy  an  intoxicant  not  of  the  body  but  of  the  spirit.  The 
thin,  delicate  fragrance  of  the  ferns  in  the  terrace  wall 
came  to  his  nostrils  in  fugitive  whiffs.  Beneath  his  bare 
feet  the  ground  was  cool,  dank,  plastic  to  idly  moulding 
toes.  Around  him  thronged  the  rice-plants,  presences 
closer  at  night  than  when  the  sunshine  turned  them  to 
shimmering  glories  of  bright  green  and  gold.  Now  they 
slumbered  under  the  Moon  of  Small  Harvest,  yet,  slum- 
bering, they  whispered.  And  when  a  light-fingered  wind 
awoke  them,  they  stirred,  breathed  softly,  and  brushed 
their  close-companioned  leaves  against  each  other  with 
tremulous  murmur.  Then,  nodding  drowsy  heads  upon 
which  the  moonbeams  rested  in  benediction,  they  fell  to 
musing  in  the  rich  quietude,  untroubled,  immote,  sentient. 

For  there  was  no  thing  mute  and  insensate  in  the  Earth 
World.  The  invisible  life  of  the  spirit  dwelt  and  moved  in 
every  stone  and  tree,  in  the  rushing  river  and  the  impertur- 
bable mountains:  The  rice  too  was  alive,  like  himself. 
It  was  born  from  the  small,  yellow  grain,  sprang  up  green 
in  the  seed-bed,  and  grew  tall  in  the  field.  The  sap  ran 
vital  in  its  proud  stalk  and  waving  leaves  till  it  decked  it- 
self with  the  brown  or  purple  tassels  and  brought  forth  once 
more  the  life-giving  grain.    Even  after  it  was  stored  away 
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in  the  granary,  it  still  grew  in  the  miraculous  increase. 

And  when  the  rice  was  cooked  to  become  soft,  white, 
and  sweet-savored,  at  the  feasts  the  gods  were  called  and 
the  anitos;  it  was  they  who  ate  with  relish  the  spirit  of 
the  rice  just  as  he  himself  ate  the  good  food  from  the  cook- 
ing-pot. For  the  gods  and  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
were  very  fond  of  eating  the  spiritual  rice  and  pig  and  chick- 
en, of  drinking  the  invisible  essence  of  the  basi  and  tapuL 
Then  he  thought  of  the  gods  his  mother  Tonud  had  told 
him  of— Liddum,  Amalgo,  Ambumabakal,  Ngilin,  Bun- 
gongol.  These  gods  were  unknown  in  Barlig,  where  the 
gods  were  few,  but  prayed  to  in  Kambulo,  where  they  were 
so  many  that  even  the  old  wrinkled  priests  hardly  knew 
all  their  names.  Some  time,  he  thought,  he  would  go  to 
Kambulo  and  listen  to  the  prayers  chanted  to  these  strange 
gods  of  the  Ifugaos. 

Then,  looking  up,  he  saw  the  Stars— Fattakan  the  Big 
Stars  and  Tukfifi  the  Small— walking  across  Chayya  in 
their  white  coats,  walking  slowly  till  they  vanished  behind 
Mount  Amuyao.  He  remembered  that  once,  long  ago, 
they  had  come  down  to  the  Earth  World,  even  to  Barlig. 
Here  they  ate  the  sugar-cane,  till,  on  being  discovered, 
they  fled  back  to  the  Sky  and  had  never  returned  to  the 
village.  He  wished  that  they  would  come  down  again  so 
that  he  could  see  closer  their  white  coats  and  cold,  grave 
faces. 

Towards  Amuyao  the  higher  forests  lay  drenched  in 
silver  light  shed  from  the  shining  gangsa  disk  of  the  Moon. 
The  massed  pines  of  the  lower  slopes  brooded  in  blackness, 
vigilant,  mysterious,  reticent.  Below  he  saw  the  fires  of 
the  village  twinkle  like  fireflies,  only  moveless  and  red. 
The  roaring  murmur  of  the  river  made  stronger  the  deep 
calm  of  the  impassive  mountains  and  the  silence  of  the 
night,  as  if  the  turbulent  stream  were  subdued  by  a  master- 
ing will  into  a  changeless  monotone  mingling  into  the  uni- 
versal tranquillity. 

It  was  all  a  wonder  and  a  beauty.  His  soul  floated  out 
from  his  body  into  the  midst  of  the  wonder,  and  poised 
there  as  a  serpent  eagle  poises  in  the  blue,  wide  wings  out- 
spread. He  was  all  spirit,  winged  with  ecstasy.  At  any 
moment  he  might  see  one  of  the  viewless  gods. 

One  night  he  even  thought  he  glimpsed  a  god,  the  white 
tusks  of  Yupyup  the  Lighting,  a  wild  boar  speeding  across 
the  Sky.  Then  he  heard  the  savage  roar  of  the  Thunder, 
Kicho  the  gigantic  boar,  crying  loudly  for  rain.  And  his 
pipe  went  out  as  he  huddled  by  the  fire  in  fear.  For  had 
not  Kicho  grown  angry  once,  long  ago,  and  killed  horribly 
a  man  of  Barlig,  ripping  him  open  from  legs  to  head,  just 
as  the  wild  boar  of  the  mountains  rips  a  man  with  fierce 
tusks? 

And  the  Thunder  did  not  cry  in  vain,  for  the  next  day 
Lumawig  sent  heavy  rains,  so  that  all  went  carefully  about 
the  slippery  field  paths  with  the  raindrops  pattering  on  the 
big,  wooden  rainhats.  But  at  night  the  stars  shone  again. 
And  Lainglimon  guarded  the  rice. 

Pearly  the  next  morning  Kalatong  was  awakened  by 

Bacni  shaking  his  shoulder. 
"Come  quickly!"  he  said. 

Wondering,  Kalatong  followed  him  outside,  where  stood 
their  neighbour  Omugsel,  looking  grave. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Kalatong  anxiously,  remembering 


that  his  fields  lay  next  to  theirs. 

"It  is  your  father,"  Omugsel  replied.  "An  evil  anito 
pushed  him  from  the  path.  I  found  him  in  the  field  below. 
His  head  struck  the  stone  wall.  Maklan  and  I  carried  him 
home." 

"He  is  not — "  Kalatong  paused. 

"He  is  very  sick.     He  does  not  speak." 

In  fearful  silence  the  brothers  hastened  to  the  afong  and 
climbed  the  little  ladder.  Lainglimon  lay  on  his  sleeping- 
board  by  the  earthen  hearth,  groaning.  Tonud  was  sitting 
beside  her  husband  stroking  his  head.  The  black  hair 
was  clotted  with  blood. 

He  opened  his  eyes  as  his  sons  entered  and  stared  at  them 
for  a  moment  without  recognition. 

"It  is  Bacni  and  Kalatong,"  said  Tonud  softly. 

"Ya — yes."  He  nodded  to  them,  then  tossed  over  onto 
his  side. 

"His  head  is  very  bad,"  whispered  Tonud.  "Bacni, 
go  now  and  bring  Sagtagan." 

Soon  Bacni  returned  with  Sagtagan  the  Healing-Blower, 
who  stroked  the  head  of  Lainglimon  and  blew  the  evil 
spirit  away  with  gentle  and  repeated  exhalations.  As  he 
blew,  the  Healing-Blower  intoned  his  prayer  over  and 
over  again. 

"Anito  who  makes  this  person  sick,  go  away!" 

Squatting  by  the  camote  box,  Kalatong  watched  him 
and  wondered  who  was  the  evil  anito  who  had  pushed  his 
father  off  the  path.  Was  it  the  spirit  of  the  slain  Chalwason 
taking  revenge  upon  him  in  this  way?  Was  he  responsible 
for  his  father's  sickness?  And  when  his  sister  Enilaing  had 
cooked  the  sweet  potatoes,  he  could  not  eat  any  of  them, 
for  they  stuck  in  his  dry  throat. 

That  day  none  of  the  family  went  to  the  fields  or  camote 
patches,  but  sat  around  the  hut,  silent  and  anxious,  listen- 
ing to  the  monotonous  incantations  of  the  Healing-Blower 
and  his  soothing,  plaintive  aahh.  Enilaing  brought  out 
her  loom,  but  Kalatong  saw  that  she  wove  little,  and  that 
not  well. 

The  next  morning  his  father  was  no  better.  So  Sagtagan 
went  to  the  place  up  on  the  mountain  side  where  a  certain 
stone  was  rusty-red  with  the  blood  of  Lainglimon.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  small  jar  of  basi,  a  chicken  in  a  basket, 
some  rice,  and  a  little  stick.  He  pointed  with  the  stick 
east  and  west,  north  and  south.     Then  he  cried: 

"Alika  af  afiik  Lainglimon  entako  is  afong  sangfu!" 

"Come,  soul  of  Lainglimon,  come  with  us  to  the  house 
to  feast!" 

But  the  soul  of  the  afflicted  did  not  return  that  day. 

At  night  the  village  lay  quiet  in  the  darkness.  But  in- 
side the  hut  Lainglimon  moaned  hoarsely.  Feverishly 
he  tossed  from  side  to  side  till  the  poultice  of  powdered 
pepper  leaves  slipped  from  his  head,  and  Tonud  left  off 
her  soothing  whispers  to  put  it  back. 

The  firelight  threw  grotesque  shadows  on  the  greenish 
pallor  of  his  face  and  on  the  forms  of  Bacni,  Kalatong,  and 
Enilaing  as  they  sat  silent  by  the  wall.  Kalatong  drank 
in  the  pungent,  aromatic  smell  of  the  pinewood  smoke 
drifting  around  the  room.  For  but  little  of  the  smoke  es- 
caped through  the  smoke-hole  in  the  roof.  He  remembered 
curiously  that  this  smell  had  been  one  of  the  first  things  he 
had  known  as  a  child.  Acrid  and  penetrating,  it  had  so 
pervaded  the  afong  that  he  could  remember  almost  tasting 


it.  It  had  flavoured  the  rice  and  camotes.  It  had  got  up 
into  his  nose,  been  bitter  on  his  tongue,  and  made  his  eyes 
smart  until  he  cried  and  was  taken  by  Bacni  from  the  smoky 
gloom  of  the  room  out  into  the  clear,  sunlit  air  outside. 

He  felt  strongly,  yet  vaguely,  so  that  he  could  not  have 
put  the  feeling  into  words,  that  the  smoke  smell  symbolized 
his  home  and  all  that  it  meant.  And  when  as  a  boy  he 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  pabafungan,  he  had  felt  it  different 
there,  not  right,  because  it  no  longer  blended  in  with  the 
warmth  of  his  mother  as  he  cuddled  down  at  night  upon 
the  sleeping-board  with  his  head  on  his  mother's  arm. 

And  indeed  the  heavy  odor  of  the  smoke  had  hung  and 
brooded  all  day  in  the  hut  ever  since  the  last  piece  of  cogon 
grass  had  been  laid  on  the  roof  of  the  dwelling,  and  the 
first  fire  made  on  the  little  patch  of  earth  marking  the  fire- 
place on  the  wooden  floor.  That  had  been  when  grand- 
father Kalatong  had  married,  a  long  time  ago.  Now  two 
generations  of  fires  had  embalmed  the  afong  in  soot  and 
smoke*  so  that  the  whole  atmosphere  was  pervaded  with 
the  smoke  smell.  The  heavy  slab  walls  diffused  it.  The 
ebonied  baskets  were  acridly  fragrant  with  it.  The  sooten- 
ed  roof  gave  it  off.  The  sleeping-boards  sent  it  up  mildly. 
It  even  emanated  in  ghostly  whiffs  from  the  blackened 
skulls  and  jawbones  of  pigs  and  carabao  which  adorned  the 
entrance  as  tokens  of  a  prosperity  that  had  seen  many 
cafiao  feasts. 

And  as  Kalatong  gazed  at  the  fever-tossed  body  of  his 
father,  another  smell,  rich  and  pungent  as  that  of  the  smoke, 
but  crude,  rank,  and  heavily  sweet  instead  of  acrid,  came 
to  his  mind.  For  it  was  associated  with  his  father,  his 
kindness  and  his  strength. 

His  mind  went  back  to  the  distant  time  when  he  had 
fallen  into  the  stone-walled  pig  pen  beside  the  hut.  He  had 
been  looking  fascinated  at  the  old  sow  lying  in  her  little 
sleeping-recess  right  under  the  afong.  To  the  child  Kala- 
tong she  moved  as  a  mysterious  dweller  in  a  stony,  under- 
ground realm.  When  he  had  tumbled 
over  the  wall  and  hurt  himself  on  the 
stones  below,  she  came  out  and  grunt- 
ed angrily  at  him,  so  that  he  was 
frightened  and  cried.  Then  his 
father  had  come  to  his  rescue. 

And  often  since  then,  when  he 
sniffed  that  heavy-sweet  smell  of  the 
pig  pen,  it  brought  back  the  memory 
of  his  father  bending  over  and  pick- 
ing him  up,  smiling  at  his  fright. 
Then  his  father  had  cut  him  a  juicy 
stalk  of  sugar-cane  to  chew,  and  told 
him  the  story  of  the  boy  who  had 
become  Kaag,  the  first  monkey. 

He  remembered  vividly  too  the 
time  as  a  boy  when  his  father  had 
praised  him  for  scaring  the  birds  away 
from  the  rice  so  well,  and  how  con- 
trite he  had  felt  because  he  had 
not  done  it  well  at  all.  He  had  been 
out  in  the  fields  with  Bacni,  driving 
away  the  little  brown  rice-birds . 
from  the  first  fruit-heads.  But 
Bacni  had    wearied    of    beating  the 

(Continued  on  page  193) 
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And  So  He  Took 


By   Henry   Philip   Broad 
Illustrated  by  I.  L.  Miranda 


THERE  was  one  word  that  Candelario  Santos  knew 
very  well;  and  that  was  "quandary".  In  fact,  he 
caused  quite  a  little  flurry  in  Mrs.  Williams'  class 
one  day  by  giving  the  very  best  definition:  Quandary,  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  involving  conflict.  None  of  the  thirty- 
odd  seniors  had  come  near  it  in  excellence.  Mrs.  Williams 
looked  at  first  very  highly  surprised  and  then  manifestly 
delighted;  and  Candelario's  next  report  card  bore  an  80, 
which  stood,  a  lonely  sentinel,  among  the  serried  ranks 
of70'sand75's. 

The   reason   of    Candelario's   attainment   was   that   he 
found  himself  in   precisely  the  situation  he  so  aptly  de- 
scribed.    In 
Fourth    Year 
high  school, 
to  graduate 
within  a  few 
months,    he 
knew  not  yet 
what  career  to 
chose.  For  his 
classmates  no 
such    quan- 
dary. Pablo 
Pastor  would 
take    law, 
the     Suarez 
brothers   too, 
others  had 
decided   to 
take  medicine, 
while    most 
girls  were  go- 
ing    to    take 
education.  All 
knew  exactly 
— or  thought 
they    knew — 
where  their 
paths  lay.  Be- 
fore Candela- 
rio's  eyes    in 
all   directions 
stretched  long 
avenues  of 
achievement, 
yet    none    of 
them  appeal- 
ed to  him. 

It  was  very 
regrettable 

that  father,  -look  at  me l. 

driven  by  the  relentless  ambition  of  the  old  grandmother,  had 
singled  him  out  as  the  banner-bearer  of  the  family's  future 
destinies.  He  was  the  fifth  child,  the  keystone  so  to  say  in 
the  arch  of  the  Santos  offspring.  Someone  in  the  dim 
past  had  prophesied  him  a  brilliant  future;  and  so  he  must, 
at  all  costs,  become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  incidentally 
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raising  the  family  status  to  dizzying  heights.  Grandmother 
even  refused  to  pass  on  into  a  better  world  in  spite  of 
typhoid  fever  and  privations;  she  was  determined  to  cling 
to  earth  until  her  favorite  grandchild  had  made  the  grade. 
Already  in  high  school  the  grade  had  been  almost 
inaccessible.  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Williams'  80,  he  had  just 
passed  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  and  that  only  after  repeat- 
ing the  course.  As  he  stood,  diploma  in  hand  upon  the 
rostrum,  singing  with  the  other  high-school  graduates 
"Farewell  to  our  Alma  Mater",  he  could  see,  blurred  by 
the  distance,  his  father's  thin,  puckered  face;  with  his  hands, 
chapped  by  years  of  toil  at  the  sewing  machine,  the  old 

man  was  wip- 
ing the  per- 
spiration off 
his  face.  Or 
were  they 
tears  of  joy? 
Candelario 
felt  guilty.  He 
had  not  in  him 
the  stuff  law- 
yers and  doc- 
tors are  made 
of.  He  should 
have  tried  to 
convince  the 
family  of  it. 
If  he  had  his 
way,  there 
would  be  no 
university, 
not  even  a 
high  school  for 
him.  Heavens! 
How  would 
college  work 
be?  But  it  was 
all  too  Jate 
now.  Nothing 
to  do  but  to 
go  on.  That 
old  man , 
there!  Why, 
for  his  sake 
he  must  work 
very,  very 
hard,  stay  up 
late,  learn, 
learn,  learn, 
and      still 

fits,  doesn't  it"  learn  .  .  .    He 

would  do  his  very  utmost.  It  would  be  fearfully  hard,  yes. 
Still,  others  had  done  it;  was  he  much  more  stupid  than 
others? 

In  the  course  of  the  months  that  followed  he  came  to 
ask  himself  the  question  many  times,  in  pained  surprise, 
in  anger  at  himself,  in  desperation.  Why,  it  was  inhumanly 


difficult  to  study  law.  He  attended  every  one  of  the  classes, 
missed  not  a  lecture,  spent  all  his  spare  time  at  home, 
reviewing,  drilling,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  failed 
at  the  examinations. 

He  tried  once  more,  goaded  on  by  the  letters  from  home. 
They  were  looking  forward  to  the  good  news  of  his  success, 
counted  the  days  till  vacation.  In  a  haze  of  uneasiness, 
trembling  with  nervous  tension,  Candelario  faced  his 
tormentors  once  more.  They  gave  him  due  credit  for  his 
diligence  and  good  will;  but  they  could  not  pass  him.  He 
had  known  it  right  along,  he  could  not  study  law. 

So  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  home,  trying  to 
make  it  clear  to  them  why  he  had  failed.  "I  have  not  the 
intelligence  required  for  the  study  of  law,"  he  said,  under- 
scoring the  words.  "Pablo  Pastor  has.  He  gobbles  it  up. 
I  cannot  grasp  it.  It  would  be  better  for  me  to  try  another 
subject.  Medicine,  perhaps,  if  you  think  so,  father  .  .  ." 

Medicine,  therefore,  it  was.  Candelario  attended  medical 
classes,  read  medical  reviews,  saw  at  the  hospitals  opera- 
tions of  all  sorts,  came  home  and  drilled.  Until  all  hours 
of  the  night  he  sat  poring  over  volumes  with  strange  illus- 
trations and  stranger  terms.  Those  terms!  They  refused 
to  become  a  part  of  his  vocabulary,  remained  unreachable 
to  his  mental  grasp.  Added  to  this  came  his  horror  of  the 
stiff  unsightliness  of  death  which  unceasingly  confronted 
him.  He  loathed  the  clammy  morgues,  feared  them.  He 
could  not  stand  it.  What  was  he  going  to  do?  He  could 
not  disappoint  the  family.  They  had  put  their  trust  in 
him,  made  countless  sacrifices  for  his  sake.  Examinations 
drew  near;  he  almost  killed  himself  with  work,  painful, 
arid  work  to  which  not  a  fiber  in  his  being  responded.  He 
failed.  He  was  a  hopeless  case;  none  knew  it  better  than 
himself.  And  all  the  time  came  the  letters  from  home,  urg- 
ing, driving,  agonizingly  hopeful  in  their  uncomprehend- 
ing insistence. 

He  had  done  all  he  could:  had  written  to  them  that  his 
life's  path  led  through  other  fields,  had  intimated  that, 
for  some  people,  studying  was  the  most  arduous  labor 
imaginable  with  no  prospect  of  reward.  He  could  do  bet- 
ter on  some  other  work  .  .  .  But  under  the  whip  of  the 
stinging  reply  he  had  gathered  himself  into  one  supreme 
effort,  attempted  the  impossible  once  more.  Again  he 
failed,  in  spite  of  his  frenzied  determination.  He  fell  ill, 
exhausted. 

For  days  he  lay  delirious,  left  to  the  vicarious  care  of 
the  dormitory  supervisor;  and  when  finally  he  felt  his 
strength  return,  he  began  to  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
the  moment  of  his  complete  recovery.  Then  the  dilemma 
would  hurl  itself  upon  him  once  more,  and  he  knew  no 
way  out  of  the  complication.  That  pleasant  afternoon  in 
December,  he  lay,  still  weak,  on  his  cot,  picturing  to  him- 
self the  felicity  that  would  be  his  were  he  allowed  to  follow 
his  own  bend,  were  not  the  family's  persuasion  and  love's 
tyranny  arraigned  against  him.  How  wonderful  it  would 
be  to  go  the  way  one's  mind  dictated! 

Candelario  thought  of  his  father,  and  envied  him.  There 
he  was,  all  the  year  around,  busy  with  scissors  and  needle, 
making  the  men's  clothes  in  the  small  town;  no  head- 
splitting  mental  work  for  him.  And  was  it  not  delightful 
to  shear  into  the  smoothness  of  a  fabric,  to  drape  a  length 
of  duck  into  a  coat,  to  stitch  a  fine  fell  seam?  Not  just  any- 
one could  produce  a  lapel  that  lay  flat  and  smooth,  a  collar 


that  hugged  the  nape,  a  trouserline  that  did  not  break  . .  .It 
took  judgment  to  be  a  skillful  tailor,  more  tharr  judgment: 
a  sense  of  touch,  of  proportion,  artistry.  Clothes,  to  be 
right,  must  be  a  sort  of  outer  skin,  a  manifestation  of  the 
inner  self.  Why,  even  here  in  Manila,  he  had  seen  men 
wear  their  clothes  with  a  self-consciousness  that  masked 
them,  made  them  uncomfortable  . .  .  Why  is  one  never 
conscious  of  one's  nose?  Candelario  pondered,  as  he  lay 
on  his  cot.  Because  the  nose  is  an  integral  part  of  one's 
self .  .  .  and  so  should  clothes  be,  could  be,  and  in  their 
complicated    simplicity    so    seldom    were . . . 

In  the  evening  Pablo  Pastor  came  to  see  him.  Unlike 
Candelario,  he  flourished  in  the  study  of  law,  spoke  ever 
of  cases,  a  certiorari,  legalities,  and  so  on.  Candelario  no- 
ticed that  he  was  not  quite  as  garrulous  as  usual.  Pablo 
was  on  his  way  to  a  reception  and  dance  in  honor  of  the 
successful  law  students;  and  to  grace  the  occasion  he 
wore  the  traditional  full  dress  suit  of  black.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  first  time  he  had  ever  donned  the  pompous  cos- 
tume. Somehow  his  nimble,  alert  person  seemed  smothered 
with  dark,  dull  weightiness.  That  he  felt  very  hot,  very 
uneasy,  yet  withal  very  important,  could  be  seen  at  first 
glance. 

But  Candelario,  on  his  cot,  saw  much  more:  saw  how 
the  inadvertent  cut  of  the  shoulder  seam  gave  Pablo 
the  simulacrum  of  a  curvature  of  the  spine;  how  the 
lapel's  rectilinear  sharpness  was  marred  by  an  unwonted 
fullness;  how  the  sleeves,  too  long  by  the  mere  fraction 
of  an  inch,  took  toll  from,  the  shapeliness  of  the  hands. 
He  also  saw,  born  artist  that  he  was,  that  the  result  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  otherwise;  for  the  foundations 
were  wrong.  He  knew  without  seeing  them  that  Pablo's 
underclothes  were  not  what  they  should  be,  nor  his  shoes. 
In  a  glance  he  took  in  all  the  imperfections,  made  mental 
note  of  them. 

"And  how  do  you  like  my  new  suit",  said  Pablo,  preen- 
ing   himself.      "Had    it  made    for  the  occasion". 

Candelario  raised  himself  upon  an  elbow:  "The  next 
time,  Pablo,  you  go  to  a  dance",  he  said,  "let  me  know 
a  few  days  in  advance  .  .  .  I'll  fix  you  up .  .  ." 

"Why,  Candelario!  You  know  who  made  it?  The  best 
tailor  in  town".  Candelario  shook  his  head.  Pablo  grew 
verbose. 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?  Or  with  you?  Don't  I  look 
good  in  it?  It's  not  a  cheap  suit,  I  tell  you". 

Candelario  raised  himself  on  his  other  elbow:  "I  may 
not  be  good  at  law,  Pablo,  or  at  medicine  ...  In  fact  I 
know  I  am  not .  .  .  But  when  it  comes  to  telling  whether 
a  fellow  is  well  turned  out  or  not,  I  am  there  ..." 

"Yes,  you  are  .  .  .  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not 
well  dressed?     You  mean  to  say  that?" 

"Yes,  I  mean  just  that .  . .  You  are  not  at  all  well  dressed." 

Pablo,  nettled,  made  for  the  door:  "I  didn't  know  you 
were  a  tailor",  he  said,  his  voice  sharp  with  irony.  "You 
ought  to  become  a  Doctor  artis  sartoris . . .  How  would 
that  be  for  a  degree?  Doctor  of  the  Tailor's  Art!  That's 
all  I  believe  you  are  good  for .  . .    D.  A.  S.!" 

He  left,  slamming  the  door.  So  he  failed  to  see  Cande- 
lario's  overcome  countenance.  He  had  sprung  up  from  the 
cot,  his  hands  slapping  his  side.  A  sudden  light  had  fallen 
into  his  soul. 

(Continued  on  page  192) 
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Religious  Readjustment  in  the  Philippines 


By  Salvador  P.  Lopez 


IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  religious  topics 
are  not  more  widely  discussed  in  the  Philippines. 
Most  of  our  thinkers  seem  to  eschew  religion  in  favor 
of  less  hazardous  and  therefore  perhaps  less  profitable  dis- 
cussions on  morals,  politics,  or  economics.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  because  religion  is  in  itself  an  uninteresting  and 
barren  subject,  for  although  some  of  its  manifestations  may 
truly  be  accounted  as  such,  there  is  something  in  religion 
besides  mere  form,  something  which  touches  the  life  of  the 
individual  at  more  points  than  he  is  ordinarily  willing  to 
recognize.  Nor  can  it  be  because  our  religious  institutions 
have  achieved  a  perfection  beyond  discussion. 

The  most  casual  survey  of  the  religious  life  of  the  country 
at  the  present  time  indicates  that  there  is  much  that  needs 
attention.     The  work  of  clarification  and  readjustment  of 
religious   thought   has   but   barely    commenced.     Burgos, 
Rizal,  and  especially  the  late  Dr.  Trinidad  H.  Pardo  de 
Tavera  pointed  out  the  way  we  should  go  without  trepida- 
tion.   But  the  mantles  of  these  daring  men  do  not  seem  to 
have    fallen    on    anybody's    shoulders.     Our    intellectual 
leaders  either  deliberately  stifle  their  sense  of  loyalty  to 
truth,  or  are  silenced  perhaps  by  fear  of  ecclesiastical  disap- 
proval and  of  social  ostracism.     But  escape  from  these 
penalties  is  lean  compensation  for  that  joy  which  can  arise 
only    out    of   the    feeling  of  consistent  and  undeviating 
loyalty  to  truth,  and  of  unimpeachable  candor  with  oneself. 
Let  it  be  said  that  we  do  not  desire  to  bring  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  faith  into  question.     The  work  that  is  to  be 
done  in  this  country  lies  more  in  the  direction  of  the  outward 
forms  of  belief  and  religious  practice:  things  which  might 
have  been  the  consequences  of,  but  which  find  no  justifi- 
cation in,  the  original  substance  of  the  faith  itself. 
Thus  Rizal  wrote  in  his  "Indolence  of  the  Filipino": 
"And  if  this  policy  does  not  suffice  to  form  an  indolent  character,  if 
the  climate  and  nature  are  not  enough  in  themselves  to  daze  him  and 
deprive  him  of  all  energy,  recall  then  that  the  doctrines  of  his  religion 
teach  him  to  irrigate  his  fields  in  the  dry  season  not  by  means  of  canals, 
but  with  masses  and  prayers;  to  preserve  his  stock  during  an  epidemic 
with  holy  water,  exorcisms,  and  benedictions;  to  drive  away  locusts  with 
a  procession  of  the  image  of  St.  Augustine." 

And  Dr.  Tavera  wrote  in  his  essay  "Our  Heritage  of 
Ignorance": 

"What  mastery  over  self  does  a  man  have  who,  to  control  his  habit 
-of  obscene  speech,  seeks  for  this  purpose  the  intervention  of  a  saint? 
Lacking  in  will,  dispossessed  of  any  idea  of  struggle  with  himself,  how 
can  he  triumph  over  himself?  A  slave  to  his  own  passions,  it  might 
have  seemed  that  the  only  thing  that  might  control  him  was  the  punish- 
ment in  store  in  a  future  life;  but  this  fear  does  not  preoccupy  him  in  the 
least  since,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  threatened  with  eternal  fke,  he 
is  also  told  the  manner  of  evading  it,  without  ceasing  to  do  evil. 

There  is  one  important  thing  to  note  in  the  attitude  of 
these  rneri  towards  religion.  Rizal  and  Tavera,  like  their 
great  prototype,  Voltaire,  attacked  not  the  life-giving  es- 
sence of  religion  but  its  unhealthy  excrescences,  its  villainy 
and  nonsense,  its  superstitions  and  bigotries.  They  wanted 
to  wash  off  the  crust  of  corruption  with  which  popular 
ignoiahce  and  sacerdotal  dishonesty  have  sullied  the  purity 
of  faith.  These  men  were  not  atheists  but  seekers  after 
truth;  they  hated  superstition  because  they  loved  the  truths 
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of  Christianity.  If  they  hated  priests,  or  some  priests, 
it  was  because  they  believed  that  these  were  heaping  not 
glory  but  ignominy  upon  the  name  of  Christ.  Tavera 
must  have  found  such  a  creed  as  this  of  Voltaire  acceptable: 
"The  theist  is  a  man  firmly  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being  as  good  as  he  is  powerful,  who  has  formed  all  things.  .  .;  who 
punishes,  without  cruelty,  all  crimes,  and  recompenses  with  goodness 

all  virtuous  actions Reunited  in  this  principle  with  the  rest  of  the 

universe,he  does  not  join  any  of  the  sects  which  all  contradict  one  another. 
His  religion  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  widespread;  for  the  simple 

worship  of  a  God  preceded  all  systems  of  the  world He  believes 

that  religion  consists  neither  in  the  opinions  of  an  unintelligible  meta- 
physic,  nor  in  vain  shows,  but  in  worship  and  in  justice.  To  do  good  is 
his  worship,  to  submit  to  CJbd  is  his  creed.  The  Mohammedan  cries 
out  to  him,  'Beware  if  you  fail  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  P— 
the  priest  says  to  him,  'Curses  on  you  if  you  do  not  make  the  trip  to 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  P  He  laughs  at  Lorette  and  Mecca:  but  he 
succors  the  indigent  and  defends  the  oppressed." 

The  Church  in  this  country  presents  an  aspect  very  much 
like  that  of  many  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
today  which  are  falling  into  decay  and  ruin.  Their  pillars 
have  been  corroded,  their  arches  broken,  and  the  whole 
superstructure  is  being  borne  down  of  its  own  weight.  The 
vegetation  that  has  been  permitted  to  grow  in  crevices 
and  crannies  have  at  last  cracked  the  massive,  buttressed 
walls;  the  rafters  have  been  anay-eaten  and  the  roof  threat- 
ens to  come  down  any  moment. 

It  is  a  cruel  analogy  but  not  unreasonable.  For  the 
Church  in  this  country  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people. 
It  is  puerile  to  place  the  blame  upon  this  "godless  genera- 
tion"  and  the  so-called  "revolt  of  youth".  It  is  with  the 
Church  itself  that  the  fault  lies.  Grown  hoary  in  its  ancient 
aloofness,  it  has  ceased  to  touch  the  lives  of  the  people  at 
many  vital  points.  The  inertia  of  the  forces  of  conservat- 
ism, and  not  the  agitation  of  liberals  is  destroying  it. 

Nothing  that  does  not  keep  pace  with  life  as  it  is  lived 
today,  with  the  discoveries  in  the  sciences  and  with  the  ad- 
vance of  enlightenment,  will  survive  for  long,  not  even  if  it 
has  been  promised  a  lease  for  all  eternity,  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  as  its  domain.  The  mind  of  man  shall  prevail 
against  it  at  last,  even  if  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not. 

The  religious  structure  of  the  Philippines  was  planned 
by  a  sorely  inadequate  imagination.  In  the  first  place,  the 
foundation  was  built  not  upon  a  bedrock  of  firm  and  intel- 
ligent faith  but  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  fear,  superstition, 
and  crude  dogma.  The  method  was  to  strike  fear  into  the 
heart  of  the  individual,  later  to  ennoble  that  feeling  by 
giving  it  a  name  of  pious  suggestion:  awe.  The  rest  was 
then,  for  a  time,  easy:  confession,  scapularies,  novenas, 
holy  water,  processions,  candles,  superstition,  fanaticism, 
etc.  It  may  be  granted  that  some  of  these  outgrowths 
were  not  originally  in  the  minds  of  the  early  Christian 
missionaries  in  the  Philippines,  but  this  fact  by  no  means 
exculpates  them.  They  could  have  foreseen,  had  they 
chosen  to  look  ahead  into  the  future,  that  no  religion  ground- 
ed upon  fear  and  ignorance  can  escape  pollution  by  super- 
stition and  fanaticism. 

And  as  Science  pushes  back  the  boundaries  of  the  un- 
known, what  becomes  of  a  religion  which  had  reared  its 


structure  upon  the  sands  of  ignorance?  And  when  strength 
and  self-confidence  put  to  rout  the  fear  in  man's  heart, 
what  becomes  of  a  fear-inspired  religion? 

As  human  enlightenment  progresses,  thoughts  neither  of 
the  joys  of  heaven  nor  of  the  pains  of  hell  will  suffice  to 
induce  religious  fervor,  or  to  force  the  individual  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  a  church  that  has  made  it  her  business 
"to  confront  the  gods  whose  fear  is  on  all  flesh".  The 
gods  will  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  earthquake  and 
thunder,  for  flood  and  drought,  for  pest  and  epidemic. 
Every  man  will  have  learned  to  lay  these  things  not  upon 
God  but  upon  the  laws  of  nature. 

Although  thus  gradually  losing  territory,  religion  may 
and  will  nevertheless  gain  new  and  powerful  allies.  Ethics 
and  philosophy  will  be  reconciled  with  her,  and  with  these 
she  will  continue  playing  an  important  part  in  life.  Reason 
will  dominate  even  her  inner  sanctuaries,  and  the  play  of 
its  certain  light  will  truly  illumine  this  dense  wilderness 
of  universal  doubt. 

The  contradiction  between  faith  and  reason  will  have 
been  resolved;  faith  will  no  longer  find  it  unpleasant  to 
broadly  base  itself  upon  reason,  or  to  purify  itself  in  the 


fires  of  logic.  The  division  of  the  universe  into  two  separate 
and  distinct  compartments  of  faith  and  reason — an  in- 
vention of  scholastic  theologians — will  have  become  ob- 
solete, and  men  will  come  to~ realize  with  great  joy,  through 
the  consciousness  of  the  strength  of  their  own  minds,  that 
there  is  no  mythical  "Go  no  further"  to  mark  off  the  domain 
of  the  human  intellect. 

This  is  a  prophecy  and  a  hope. 

People  say  this  is  a  hopelessly  difficult  ideal.  But  I  am 
consoled  to  think  with  Plato  that  these  ideal  forms  are 
themselves  the  eternal  verities,  while  these  institutions 
which  we  have  with  us,  whose  imperfections  we  have  to  bear 
with,  are  merely  passing,  transient  phenomena. 

And  what  of  the  god  that  once  upon  a  time  sat  enthroned 
among  the  clouds?  This  god  will  have  grown  too  big  for  the 
clouds  or  for  the  heavens  to  hold.  He  will  have  attained  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  universe;  many,  indeed,  will  identify 
these  two  together,  but  there  will  be  many  others  who  will 
prefer  to  think  of  him  as  a  vast  soul  inspiriting  the  cosmos, 
existing  in  and  through  it,  limitless  and  illimitable,  incor- 
poreal yet  vital  and  life-giving. 


Rainy  Evening  on  the  Boulevard 

By  Rachel  Mack 

Otreet    lights    make    columns    on   the    rain-blackened 

pavements. 
Do  they  form  a  portico  for  some  elfin  palace 
With  doors  forever  closed  to  mortals? 


Silent  Trails 

By  M.  de  Gracia  Concepcion 

gILENT  trails 

Silent  are  the  trails  of  Benguet  hills, 
When  the  mist  veils  the  sun — 
Even  when  the  wind  stirs  the  ferns 
And  the  bamboo  brakes  sing 
Their  echoed  murmurs, 
And  the  laden  Benguet  women  pass, 
Beating  their  pakkongs 
In  cadenced  monotones. 

Even  so, 

These  trails  are  lonely 

And  deep  are  the  ravines, 
And  higher  still  the  skies. 


&m 


EDITORIALS 


The  phrase,  "harmonious 
relations,"    has   become  a 

,,„  .         sort  of  shi- 

"Harmonious  .   ,    -     . 
n  f  *.•       »»        boleth    in 
Relations'*       ^    -,,.,. 

the  Philip- 
pines, and,  apparently,  the 
alpha  and  omega  and  the 
sine  qua  non  of  policy. 
This  harmonious  relation- 
ship between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines, 
it  would  seem,  has  become 
so  exceedingly  precious  and 

delicate  a  thing,  that  even  such  a  common-sense  pro- 
nouncement as  that  of  the  message  of  Governor-General 
Davis  to  the  Legislature  threatened  to  upset  it,  although  in 
this  case  even  the  most  nationalistic  branch  of  the  Manila 
press  extended  very  little  sympathy  and  comfort  to  the  sen- 
sitive objectors  in  the  Legislature. 

Every  sensible  individual  in  the  Philippines  recognizes 
that  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  these  so-called 
"harmonious  relations"  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  connection  between  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  diplomatic,  but  governmental  and  adminis- 
trative. Too  heavy  a  price,  therefore,  may  be  exacted 
to  maintain  the  "harmonious  relations",  say,  between 
members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and 
individuals  in  the  legislative  branch  whose  daily  labors 
seem  chiefly  to  consist  of  making  a  convincing  display  of 
their  "sensitiveness". 

We  have  had  such  "harmonious  relations"  under  three  or 
four  governor-generals  and  acting  governor-generals  since 
Governor-fereneral  Wood,  and  what  has  been  accomplished? 
We  have  seen  little  but  compliments  passed  back  and  forth. 

The  pressing  need  of  pushing  forward  more  rapidly  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  is  recognized  on 
every  hand,  and  not  only  by  the  more  responsible  Fili- 
pino leaders  in  and  outside  of  the  government,  but  by  the 
last  three  presidents  of  the  United  States,  who  made  the 
matter  the  subject  of  special  messages,  and  by  all  our  recent 
governor-generals,  who  have  continuously  harped  on  it. 
Yet  the  out-of-date  laws  which  definitely  restrict  this 
development  have  practically  remained  what  they  were, 
except  for  a  little  tinkering,  mostly  for  show. 

If  we  have  arrived  at  an  impasse  in  this  vital  matter  at 
least  let  this  be  generally  recognized,  and  bring  to  an  end 
this  polite  circling  about  which  is  getting  us  nowhere  but 
from  postponement  to  postponement. 

Although  the  United  States  may  at  any  time,  now  or 
later,  extend  practically  complete  local  autonomy  to  the 
Philippines,  there  can  not  for  years  to  come  be  a  change 
in  the  basic  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines.  The  Philippines  will  have  first  to  cease 
to  be  what  it  is — a  small,  weak,  poor  country,  under- 
populated and  undeveloped — surrounded  by  other  imperial- 
istic and  colonial  powers  with  clashing  interests.  Con- 
tinued talk  about  it  in  informed  circles  on  both  sides 
is   largely  hypocritical,    and    only    makes  both    parties 
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ridiculous  before  the  world.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Philippines  can  not  be  permitted,  because  of  the  protests 
of  a  few  short-sighted  idealists  and  the  schemes  of  a  group 
of  calculating  casiques,  to  become  a  pool  of  economic  stag- 
nation, given  over  to  poverty,  graft,  and  usury.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  desirable  to  substitute  for  casiquism, 
a  system  of  harsh  capitalistic  exploitation.  That  can  be  pre- 
vented. But  even  communistic  Russia  realizes  that  econ- 
omic development  is  fundamental  to  general  social  progress. 

The  United  States  also  has  its  own  interests  to  consider, 
and  rightly.  As  a  great  power  it  has  relations  to  maintain 
with  the  other  great  powers,  and  it  has  interests  of  rapidly 
growing  importance  in  the  Pacific  region.  For  all  this 
there  need  be  no  apology.  The  United  States  is  responsible 
and  must  exercise  its  responsibility.  Continued  temporiz- 
ing simply  makes  it  possible  for  small  groups  in  the  United 
States  to  join  forces  with  local  groups  in  an  agitation 
that  is  irritating  and  embarrassing  and  making  genuine 
harmonious  relations  more  and  more  precarious. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  general 
situation,  and  to  act  calmly,  frankly,  firmly,  and  courage- 
ously— on  both  sides,  for  this  must  go  for  local  leaders 
as  well  as  for  the  leaders  in  Washington.  The  result,  for 
the  Philippines,  will  be  a  clarification  of  the  real  issues 
involved  and  a  presentation  of  the  real  problems  that  face 
us — to  which  we  can  then  address  ourselves,  with  unbased 
fears  as  well  as  roseate  but  false  visions  dispelled,  and  with 
a  strengthened  faith  in  the  future  of  the  country. 

A.  V.  H.  H. 


The  Tribune   last    month 
published  an  important  inter- 
view 
Senator  Osmena' s    with 
Confidence  Acting 

Senate 
President  Osmena,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  contradictions, 
probably  intentional,  was  a 
relief  from  the  verbiage  which 
has  been  sprayed  about  in  re- 
cent months  in  Manila.  Upon  being  asked,  "Is  independ- 
ence coming?"  Senator  Osmena  is  said  to  have  weighed  his 
words  carefully  before  replying  and  then  saying  slowly:  "All 
indications  are  that  it  is".  Although  this  sounded  truly  orac- 
ular, it  did  not,  of  course,  bind  him  to  a  very  specific  prophesy. 

"What  is  your  feeling  as  regards  the  prospect?"  he  was 
next  asked. 

"My  feeling  is  one  of  absolute  confidence,"  he  answered. 

Upon  being  asked,  "Confidence  in  what?"  he  answered, 
"Confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Filipino  people",  but  the 
thoughtful  reader  may  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  the 
Senator  had  still  another  reason  for  his  confidence,  which, 
although  not  mentioned  at  this  point,  revealed  itself  much 
later  in  the  interview,  after  the  Senator  had  risen  and  taken 
a  turn  about  the  room.  He  said:  "Some  say  that  the 
United  States  will  get  out  of  the  Philippines,  'lock,  stock, 
and  barrel*.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  spirit  of  fairness 
of  the  American  people  to  believe  that,  after  having  given 


us  the^benefit  of  their 'protection,  after  laboring  with  us  for 
thirty  years,  they  will  turn  us  adrift  without  due  attention 
to  the  responsibilities  they  have  assumed  here." 

Characteristically,  the  Senator  "both  agrees  and  dis- 
agrees", as  he  himself  stated,  with  those  who  are  emphasizing 
the  economic  side  of  the  independence  question.  He 
admits,  however,  that  it  is  important,  and,  although  he 
stated  at  one  point  that  he  felt  "nothing  could  be  done  to 
prepare  ourselves  either  until  independence  is  given^  us  or 
until  we  know  to  a  day  when  it  will  come  and  are  allowed 
to  make  our  own  preparations",  he  emphasized  later  on 
that  "we  would  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  meet  the  competition  in  the  world  market  in  our  prin- 
cipal products",  and  that  "we  should  make  a  study  of  just 
which  of  our  products  are  really  wanted  in  the  open  markets 
abroad"  and  not  "tie  ourselves  to  one  product",  like  sugar, 
and  then  "bend  ourselves  to  producing  them",  this  being 
"our  task,  whether  independence  comes  or  not". 

With  true  statesmanlike  insight,  he  said:  "Now,  while 
we  are  still  relieved  of  other  national  responsibilities,  is  the 
time  to  begin  this  economic  preparation  along  sound,  busi- 
nesslike lines." 

One  of  his  remarks,  delivered,  according  to  his  inter- 
viewer, with  special  earnestness,  was  obviously  intended  as 
a  "come-on".  He  said  that  granting  independence  is  "the 
only  forward  step  America  can  take  in  the  Philippines. 
There  is  no  other.  .  .  .  Our  sphere  of  autonomy  has  been 
widened  until  at  present  the  limit  has  been  reached.  Amer- 
ica can  give  no  more  without  assuming  responsibility  with- 
out authority."  Here  the  Senator  takes  the  words  out  of 
of  the  mouths  of  the  "stand-patters". 

But  this  view  does  not  conform  to  his  discussions  in  past 
years  of  the  possibility  of  developing  the  local  government, 
even  with  no  changes  in  the  Jones  Law,  toward  some  form 
of  dominion  government  like  that  of  Canada.  The  Senator 
must  know  this,  and  is  perhaps  inviting  a  proposal  that, 
for  instance,  a  Filipino  be  appointed  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Whether  the  Washington  administration  would  consider 
such  a  proposal  with  favor  is  problematical — the  present 
governor-generalship  is  a  valuable  piece  of  patronage, 
among  other  things;  but  as  far  as  the  Philippines  is  con- 
cerned, the  most  ardent  Americanista  must  admit  that 
these  frequently  changed  occupants  of  the  "Palace",  the 
most  of  whom  know  nothing  of  the  Philippines  when  they 
arrive,  and  even  less  when  they  leave,  do  not  greatly  for- 
ward the  affairs  of  government.  A  representative  of  the 
State  Department,  who  could  live  here  and  learn  during  a 
long  term  of  office  as,  for  instance,  a  resident  commissioner — 
say  a  man  like  Frank  W.  Carpenter— could  accomplish 
vastly  more. 

In  concluding  the  interview,  Senetor  Osmefia  spoke  of 
the  need  of  earnestness  and  determination  in  this  country. 
He  himself  has  both  qualities  to  a  high  degree,  as  well  as 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  people.  In  this  confidence, 
according  to  the  interviewer,  Mr.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  who 
must  be  given  credit  for  an  excellent  piece  of  newspaper 
writing,  "there  is  nothing  of  unconsidered,  uncalculating 
recklessness",  but  a  sober  realization  of  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties which  he  has  plans  to  meet  and  overcome. 

A.  V.  H.  H. 


Due  to  the  dignified  retire- 
ment in  which  he  has  lived 
for  nearly  thirty 
Pulling  the  years,  his  aloof- 
Wishbone  ness  from  pol- 
itics, and  his  si- 
lence, there  gradually  became 
visible  around  General  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  the  first  and  only 
president  of  the  short-lived  and 
never     recognized     Philippine 

Republic,  an  aura  of  greatness,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  his  Filipino  political  enemies  (who  resented 
his  control  over  the  Veteranos  de  la  Revolucion  and  who 
feared  what  he  might  possibly  do  rather  than  what  he 
ever  did)  and  the  reflections  cast  upon  his  record  during 
the  Revolution  by  both  American  and  Filipino  historians. 

His  silence  was  recently  broken — and  so  was  the  charm; 
the  aura  has  evaporated.  And  all  because  that  great 
paladin,  Senator  Harry  B.  Hawes,  sent  him  a  questionaire 
when  he  lay  in  a  Manila  hospital  with  a  broken  hip,  and  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  answer  it — which  he  did,  or  per- 
mitted to  be  done  for  him,  in  a  vein  exactly  similar  to  all 
foregoing  pronouncements  by  the  politicians  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  There  is  not  a  new  or  a  workable  idea  in  the 
entire  document. 

It  is  true  that  he  asks  for  independence  within  five  years 
and  suggests  an  additional  period  of  not  more  than  ten 
years  for  economic  readjustment,  instead  of  for  immediate 
and  absolute  independence,  as  has  been,  until  recently,  the 
fashion,  but  in  all  other  respects  this  document,  which  one 
local  editorial  writer  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  "state  paper", 
might  have  been  written  by  a  very  young  student. 

The  first  paragraphs  touch  quite  eloquently  upon  the 
chord  that  the  restoration  of  the  Philippine  Republic  has 
been  the  principal  longing  of  his  life.  That  is  understand- 
able and  rightly  wins  him  sympathy.  But  he  continues, 
and  sympathy   gives    way  to    amazement— and  pain. 

Under  independence  we  would  have  "a  better  kind  of 
democracy"  here  instead  of  only  the  one  party  we  have  now 
which  is  "formidably  entrenched  in  power.  .  .  with  the  un- 
conscious abetment  of  the  representative  of  American 
sovereignty." 

Although  he  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  civil 
war,  such  a  possibility  should  not  be  an  impediment  to 
independence,  for  civil  wars  have  "in  many  cases  been  the 
price  independent  peoples  have  had  to  pay"  and  are  "often 
inevitable". 

If  independence  were  delayed,  "the  big  interests"  will  so 
entrench  themselves  that  they  will  "stifle  our  future  as  well 
as  our  desires  for  emancipation".  We  are  even  now  "liter- 
ally mortgaged  to  the  United  States,  and  we  are  not  being 
prepared  for  independence  in  any  way". 

However,  he  is  apparently  not  opposed  to  capital  as  such, 
for  he  states  that  while  capitalists  now  hesitate  to  make 
investments  because  of  the  uncertain  political  status,  were 
we  independent  "we  can  get  desirable  foreign  capital 
invested  here".     Things  would  not  be  so  uncertain  then! 

He  "would  prefer  the  opening  up  of  world  markets  for 
our  products"  to  the  present  trade  arrangement  with  the 
United  States.     "2/  we  could  place  those  products  in  the 
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markets  of  other  lands,  it  would  surely  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage"    Commercial  conquest  established  with  an  if! 

The  Filipino  people,  he  states,  are  "disposed  to  forego 
the  material  advantage  they  enjoy,  and  even  the  greater 
ones  they  might  enjoy  in  the  future"  (he  does  not  deny  this) 
in  exchange  for  "liberation".     Would  it  be  "liberation"? 

As  for  other  problems — there  aren't  any.  "The  so-called 
Moro  problem  has  never  existed  and  does  not  exist.  ...  I 
repeat  there  is  no  such  problem."  Problems  settled  with 
a  "no". 

As  to  the  possibility  of  our  exchanging  American  sover- 
eignty for  a  far  more  burdensome  one,  he  states:  "Japan 
has  a  noble  role  to  play  in  this  part  of  the  globe."  It  is 
true,  that  "it  would  be  a  dark  day  for  Oriental  peoples  if 
Japan  would  seek  to  impose  her  sovereignty  on  every  one 
of  them."  But  "it  would  be  to  her  advantage  if  she  could 
have  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  all  her  neighbors.  Over- 
lordship  based  on  might  has  never  endured.     Weak  people 

will  not  continue  weak  forever National  consciousness 

and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  have  always  saved 
nations,  however  small,  from  humiliation  and  disaster." 
Here  is  knowledge  of  history  and  the  Philippines  protected 
by  a  "but"  and  another  "if"! 

As  for  the  Chinese  influx,  "a  treaty  on  immigration 
between  China  and  the  Philippines  would  be  good  for 
the  preservation  of  their  friendly  relations".  Aspirin  is 
good  for  a  headache! 

Finally,  the  peroration,  the  summing  up  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  whole  argument:  "If  the  United  States  does 
not  fulfil  her  promises,  then  the  Filipinos  will  be  convinced 
of  the  injustice  that  has  been  their  fate;  they  will  realize 
that  all  their  efforts  and  sacrifices,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
have  been  in  vain,  and  that  they  made  a  great  mistake  for 
which  their  children  and  their  children's  children  will  rebuke 
them,  in  having  trusted  in  the  word  of  the  United  States." 

Longings  and  yearnings,  wishes  and  hopes— but  not  a 
line  of  realistic  thought,  not  a  suggestion  for  statesmanship 
to  embody  in  a  practical  program;  rather  a  purblind  blinking 
at  the  facts,  a  resolute  refusal  to  take  a  clear  view  of  national 
and  international  realities. 

For  a  Republic  that  wouldn't  be  laughed  at,  for  an  in- 
dependence that  could  be  maintained,  more  than  vague 
yearnings  and  devout  wishes  and  personal  "I  believe's"  are 
demanded.  Evidently,  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the 
war-lord  of  Kawit  and  his  staff  of  advisers. 

A.  V.  H.  H. 


reverse  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  and  one 
naturally  wonders  with  what  authority  the  Vice-Governor 
spoke.  But  this  matter  may  be  taken  up  in  a  .*  sub- 
sequent issue  of  this  Magazine.  For  the  present,  attention 
is  called  only  to  the  following  statement: 

"We  hear  much  nowadays  to  the  effect  that  the  Philip- 
pine people  must  become  more  economically  minded. 
That  is  dinned  into  our  ears  from  many  quarters. 
Little  do  we  hear  of  any  fundamental  need  that  the  Philip- 
pine people  should  become  more  spiritually  minded.  Eco- 
nomic power  is  important,  but  to  quote  Goldsmith's  famous 
lines:  '111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  where 
wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay'  ". 

To  say  the  least,  this,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  ad- 
dress, would  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  avowed  policy  of  the  administration,  and  the  ex- 
pression "dinned  into  our  ears  from  many  quarters"— which 
must  be  taken  to  include  Washington  and  Malacanang, 
seems  hardly  respectful. 

And   we   really   doubt    that    Presidents    Harding    and 

Coolidge  and  Hoover  and  any  of  our  secretaries  of  war  or  any 

of  our  recent  governor-generals  desired  or  desire  to  see  the 

Philippines  a  prey  to  hastening  ills,  or  its  people  decay. 

Accumulating  ^ealth,  also,  hardly  seems  to  apply  to  the 

Philippines. 

A  V.  H.  H. 


Editorials  in  this  issue   of 
the  Philippine  Magazine  are 
largely   given 
Butte  over    to    em- 

versus  Who?   phasizing  the 
:  need  for  econ- 

omic development  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  encouragement  of 
which  is  the  declared  policy  of 
the  administration.  In  this 
connection,  certain  incidental 
statements  made  by  Vice-Governor  George  C.  Butte,  in 
an  address  before  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  are 
somewhat  surprising. 

The  address  as  a  whole  advocated  the  use  of  the  verna- 
cular in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Philippines,  which  would 
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Census  officials  in  1918  esti- 
mated that  there  were  roughly 
a  half  million 
The  Women's    women  in  the 
Vote  Philippines 

qualified  to 
vote  by  their  education  if  the 
franchise  were  extended  to  them. 
This  was  no  small  number, 
especially  inasmuch  as  the  total 
number  of  qualified  male  voters  at  that  time  was 
estimated  to  be  only  a  little  over  one  million — of 
the  two  million  or  so  males  of  voting  age.  In  the  last 
general  elections,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  amounted 
to  nearly  1,400,000,  and  if  the  number  of  women  actually 
qualified  but  legally  not  qualified  to  vote  increased  in  like 
proportion,  the  country  is  depriving  itself  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  of  the  interest  and  possible  services  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  its  best  and  most  intelligent  ci- 
tizens. 

Any  male  person,  not  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign 
power,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  who  was  a  legal 
voter  in  1916,  or  who  owns  real  property  to  the  value  of 
P500.00,  or  who  annually  pays  1*30.00  in  taxes,  or  who  is 
able  to  read  and  write  "f airly  well  or  in  a  comprehensible 
manner"  Spanish,  English,  or  a  native  language,  is  allowed 
to  vote,  provided  he  has  lived  in  the  Philippines  for  one 
year  and  in  the  municipality  where  he  desires  to  vote  for 
six  months  preceding  the  day  of  voting.  Those  convicted 
of  sedition  or  treason  or  of  any  crime  carrying  a  sentence 
of  more  than  eighteen  months  imprisonment  who  have  not 
been  granted  a  plenary  pardon,  are  disqualified,  as  are  also 
the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded,  and  deaf-mutes  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Women  in  the  Philippines  can  not — strictly  speaking — 


'YOU  CAN'T  VOTE!" 


be  classified,  even  on  the  foregoing  bases,  with  criminals, 
paupers,  illiterates,  and  the  feeble-minded;  they  have  not 
been  "disqualified"  for  the  franchise  because  they  have 
never  been  "qualified"  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  although 
many  women  are  actually  as  well  or  better  qualified  than 
many  men  who  vote.  However,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
except  indirectly  and  except  for  their  personal  influence  over 
their  men,  they  have  as  little  to  say  in  government  affairs 
as  the  undesirable  classes  listed  in  the  law. 

So-called  democratic  forms  of  government  are  still  un- 
democratic enough  without  such  a  callously  flagrant  in- 
justice, which  makes  for  a  one-sided  government,  and 
unequal  laws  as  between  men  and  women,  as  the  present 
laws  in  the  Philippines  clearly  prove. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  women  do  not  want  the 
vote,  but  there  is  also  always  a  large  proportion  of  men  who, 
though  they  have  the  right  to  vote,  do  not  exercise  it. 
Perhaps  their  indifference  is  based  in  large  part  on  a  belief 
that  their  vote  for  one  prepared  candidate  or  another  really 
does  not  make  much  difference,  and  in  such  a  notion  they 
would  be  more  than  half  right. 

Yet  if  there  were  a  large  enough  and  intelligent  enough 
voting  body,  the  popular  vote  might  come  to  mean  some- 
thing. It  is  true  that  in  other  countries  where  women 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  right  of  suffrage,  great  and 
spectacular  results  have  not  followed,  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  draw  any  conclusions.  Women  may  turn  out  to  be 
no  more  discriminating  than  the  men,  and  as  easily  led  by 
the  nose.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  not  be 
so  easily  beguiled,  and  they  may  be  better  able  than  the  men 


to  see  through  social  hypocrisy  and  pretense,  and  to  get 
down  to  fundamentals.  Women  have  a  certain  primitive 
or  instinctive  directness  about  them  which  cuts  into  realities, 
where  men  often  waste  their  time  in  following  logical  ab- 
surdities. 

A.  V.  H.  H. 


The  country  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  Philippine  Press  Bureau  in   Washington. 

With  regards  to  the  obligations  already 
The  Press  incurred  for  office  rent  and  other  items, 
Bureau  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  them,   if 

Filipino  prestige   for   honest    dealing    is    to 

be  preserved. 

The  bigger  question,  however,  is  whether  the  Press  Bu- 
reau* should  be  allowed  to  continue  existing  as  a  separate 
entity.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  present  state  of  mind  of  the 
American  people  will  show  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  Press  Bureau  as  a  separate  organization. 

Probably  as  a  result  of  the  vol- 
umes of  propaganda  with  which 
the  American  channels  of  public- 
ity have  been  flooded  during  and 
after  the  World  War,  there  has 
been  created  in  the  American 
mind  a  deep  prejudice  against 
anything  which  smacks  of  pro- 
paganda. Any  material,  there- 
fore, coming  from  a  professional 
press  agent  or  a   press  bureau 


(Continued  on  page  192) 
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With  Charity  To  AU 


By  PUTAKTE 


Let  'Em  Vote! 


"I  propose  the  passage  of  an  active  suffrage  bill — by  active  I  mean 
one  allowing  women  to  hold  elective  posts — that  carries  a  clause  for 
the  holding  of  of  a  plebiscite  among  women  on  the  question.  The  board 
of  election  inspectors  in  this  plebiscite  will  work  without  pay,  as  the 
will  enjoy  the  work.  The  ballot  will  be  a  small  sheet  of  printed  paper 
containing  the  words:  'Do  you  favor  woman  suffrage?     Yes — No  (cross 

out  one.V  " 

— Representative  Tirona. 

I  AM  surprised,  Mr.  Tirona,  at  your  naivete.  Your 
ignorance  of  women  is  refreshing.  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  woman  breathing — I  mean  a  genuine  she- 
woman,  not  a  disagreeable  substitute  for  "God's  most  agree- 
able blunder" — who  would  be  so  unwomanly  as  to  "cross 
out  one"  and  not  both  or  none  at  all?  And  even  granting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  women  will  cross  out  either 
"Yes"  or  "No"  will  you  know  what  to  make  of  their  ballots? 
If  so  then  you  are  wiser  than  King  Solomon  himself.  For 
"yes"  or  "no"  may  mean  something  when  uttered  by  a 
woman  sitting  cheek  by  jowl  with  you,  but  written  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  they  should  be  understood  exactly  as  they 
are  not  written. 

My  original  intention  was  to  damn  woman  suffrage  as 
the  invention  of  those  women  who  finding  themselves  unable 
to  attract  men's  attention  as  women,  are  seeking  to  attract 
their  attention  as  feminists.  For  as  I  once  said,  "Beautiful 
women  never  bother  about  reforms.  They  are  too  busy 
changing  lovers."  But  I  hereby  renounce  this  heresy. 
I  am  sorry  I  ever  entertained  such  a  notion.  Hence- 
forth I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  woman  suffrage — 
not  to  the  suffragettes! 

Well,  I  repeat  I  am  for  woman  suffrage.  I  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  encourage  voting  in  this  country  is  to 
allow  the  women  to  vote.  I  personally  do  not  care  a  hoot 
for  the  ballot.  I  don't  remember  ever  having  exercised 
my  great  democratic  right  except  once  when  in  a  fit  of 

absent-mindedness    I    voted    for    Katipunero    Roxas 

But  I  would  do  anything  when  there  are  ladies  present — 
even  vote.     Fools  rush  in  where  women  like  to  tread. 

As  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  anti-feminists,  I  think 
I  can  easily  answer  them. 

They  say,  for  instance,  that  where  women  are  concerned 
a  man's  fitness  for  a  seat  in  the  House  or  Senate  will  be 
decided  not  by  his  intelligence  but  by  his  looks.  Well, 
what  is  wrong  with  that?  Politicians  are  after  all  only 
actors  and  so  why  shouldn't  their  looks  be  prized  more 
than  their  brains? 

Now  that  I  have  answered  all  the  serious  objections  to 
woman  suffrage  in  this  country,  I  may,  I  believe,  be  allowed 
to  offer  our  feminists  a  few  words  of  advice. 

Do  not  entertain  the  notion  that  you  can  improve  poli- 
tics. Politics  can  be  made  worse  but  it  cannot  be  improved. 
Leave  bad  enough  alone. 

Besides  reforming  is  not  your  forte.  Your  gift  lies  in 
the  opposite  direction.    Stick  to  what  you  can  do  best. 

Do  not  affiliate  yourselves  with  any  of  the  men's  parties. 
Make  men  realize  that  this  world  is  no  longer  a  man's 

m 


world.  Organize  a  woman's  party.  Call  it  the  SHEBA 
PARTY. 

Insist  that  the  qualification  of  a  woman  voter  should  be 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  love-letters,  proficiency  in 
what  Dorothy  Dix  calls  the  art  of  femininity,  and  inability 
to  listen  to  eloquent  speeches. 

You  should  also  insist  that  a  woman  candidate  should 
conduct  her  campaign  in  a  thoroughly  feminine  manner. 
She  should  not  harangue  the  voters  from  a  public  platform. 
She  should  gather  them  in  a  drawing  room,  engage  them 
in  tete-a-tetes  and  whisper  sweetly  in  their  ears:  (With 
apologies  to  Solomon.) 

"Behold,  I  am  fair;  there  is  no  spot  in  me. 

"I  have  doves'  eyes  within  my  locks;  my  temples,  are 
like  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate. 

"My  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet;  my  teeth  are  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  that  are  even  shorn,  which  came  up  from 
the  washing. 

"My  lips  drop  as  the  honeycomb:  honey  and  milk  are 
under  my  tongue. 

"I  am  a  garden  inclosed,  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain 
sealed. 

"My  plants  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  pleas- 
ant fruits;  camphire  with  spikenard. 

"Spikenard  and  saffron;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all 
trees  of  frankincense;  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief 
spices. 

"My  hands  drop  with  myrrh  and  the  smell  of  my  garments 
is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon." 

With  such  tactics  women  candidates  would  be  unbeatable. 
Even  the  most  crooked  of  our  politicos  wouldn't  have 
even  a  dog's  chance  against  them.  And  before  we  know 
it  they  will  have  converted  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature 
into  two  great  drawing  rooms  and  all  the  solons'  offices  into 
beauty  parlors.  They  will  have  abolished  politics,  which 
is  better  than  reforming  it. 

Let  'em  vote! 


Maxims  for  Suffragettes 
1 

y  iberty,  equality,  sorority. 

2 
By  fair  means  or  tears. 

3 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed  flirt  and  flirt  again. 

4 
IMMORALITY — The  conduct  of  beautiful  women. 

Maxims  for  Non-Suffragettes 

Women  conceal  their  past.      Men  conceal  their  future. 
Suffragettes  have  neither  past  nor  future  to  conceal. 


Magindanao  Pearls 


By  Isidro  L.  Retizos 


WHEN  Sinag-Tala  was  only  two  and  a  half  days  old, 
her  withered  grandmother  came.     And  she  placed 
in  the  child's  one  hand  a  fresh  lily  and  in  the  other 
a  small,  pallid  pearl. 

"Sinag-Tala  shall  grow  soft  and  delicate  like  a  lily," 
the  grandmother  smiled  toothlessly,  "and  pearls  she  shall 
admire,  pearls  she  shall  love.  Some  day,  when  she  is 
grown  up,  she  will  own  priceless  pearls  taken  from  oysters 
living  in  the  blue  seas  of  far-away  Magindanao." 

Hundreds  of  silver  moons  had  passed  since  then;  the 
talisay  and  kamagong  trees  had  grown  taller  and  stouter. 
And  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  came  true. 

"Lily  by  the  river,"  she  was  admiringly  called  by  the 
village  youths. 

She  would  only  smile  at  them  and  say:  "But  I  am  not 
beautiful." 

For  to  the  village  maiden,  to  be  beautiful  one  must  have 
strings  of  lustrous  pearls.  Yes,  pearls  that  would  caress 
her  graceful  neck  and  follow  the  tender  curve  of  her  young, 
shapely  breast.  But  she  did  not  have  them.  She  had  only 
the  tiny,  pallid  one  given  her  by  the  old  prophesying  grand- 
mother. 

And  thus,  from  the  time  Sinag-Tala  was  born,  the  talisay 
and  kamagong  trees  had  blossomed  and  fructified  sixteen 
times,  and  the  village  urchins  she  had  played  with  when 
she  was  a  small  girl  were  now  grown  to  barangay  warriors 
with  muscles  of  steel  and  chests  of  iron.  Ail  ail  Sixteen 
flower-seasons  had  passed  since  first  she  came  and  still 
she  had  no  pearls.     Only  that  little  pale  one! 

But  one  morning  their  sawali  door  rustled.  Then  slowly 
it  opened.  The  head  of  an  aliping  namamahay— bouse 
slave — showed . 

"Sinag-Tala,  the  basket  weaver,  daughter  of  Pirang 
Kawayan,  is  wanted  by  Lakambini,  daughter  of  the  Rajah, 
chief  of  the  Maynilad  clan." 

"Lakambini  wants  me?"  the  girl  laid  down  her  work. 
"She  desires  me  .  .  .  why?" 

"I  know  not — but  she  orders  you  to  come  soon,"  said 
the  slave  and  withdrew. 

And  Sinag-Tala  went,  walked  through  the  grassy  paths, 
under  the  shady  palm  trees,  till  she  reached  the  Rajah's 

house. 

"Weave  you  two  beautiful  baskets  for  me,"  said  Lakam- 
bini with  the  thin  arms  and  the  flat  breasts. 

The  Rajah's  daughter  toyed  with  her  string  of  lustrous 
pearls— priceless  sea  gems  brought  by  wily  Moros  from 
their  far-away  land.  And  Sinag-Tala's  eyes  glowed  with 
wonder,  and  her  lips  slightly  paled  with  desire.  If  she  could 
only  have  gems  like  them. 

"Need  you  those  baskets  soon,  favored  of  the  moon?"  she 

asked. 

"Hurry  not  their  making,"  the  Rajah's  daughter  replied. 
"They  must  be  strong  and  lovely,,  for  they  shall  be  gifts 
to  the  mother  of  Walang  Gulat,  son  of  a  chief,  he  who  rules 
the  Pasigan  barangay." 

"And  who  is  this  Walang  Gulat .  . .  ?" 

"How  foolish!"  Lakambini  laughed  as  her  color  deep- 


ened. "You  delight  me  with  your  innocence.  Go  you 
now,  inquisitive  one!" 

So  Sinag-Tala  left.  She  went  to  the  riverside  to  gather 
bamban  reeds  and  young  bamboo  joints  to  be  used  in  the 
basket  weaving.  And  all  the  while  she  thought  of  the 
pearls  adorning  Lakambini's  dark  neck  and  flat,  unappealing 
breast.  If  she  could  only  wear  them.  Ah,  how  much  better 
still  if  she  owned  them! 

She  parted  the  bushes  which  brushed  at  her  face  and 
scratched  her  soft  cheeks.  The  bambans  grew  in  a  marshy 
site;  she  would  lose  her  balance  if  she  leaned  any  farther 
over  the  water  for  them. 

"Girl  with  the  slender  body,"  a  voice  sounded  near, 
"wish  you  a  fall  into  that  stream?" 

She  turned.  Ah!  Magiting,  fisher  of  the  deep,  a  warrior 
from  the  Pasigan  clan.     He  paddled  nearer  in  his  small  boat. 

"Weaver,  Pasigan  braves  rave  so  much  about,  you  want 
those  bambans?" 

"I  need  them,"  said  Sinag-Tala,  blushing  prettily. 

The  banca  drifted  nearer  the  long  reeds.  A  bolo  splashed 
many  times  in  the  water;  bamban  shoots  were  held  out  to 
her.     She  flashed  at  him  gratefully. 

"Lilies  you  should  gather,  nilad  flowers  to  adorn  your 
hair." 

She  liked  Magiting's  words  of  admiration. 

She  gathered  the  bamban  reeds,  and  tied  them  with  wild 
creepers. 

"Must  you  be  going?"  said  the  young  man  who  had 
moored  his  boat,  and  stood  beside  her.  "Those  reeds  are 
heavy;  let  me  carry  them  for  you." 

«you   say    you    have   seen  them   there  .  .  .    together?" 

*    Lakambini,  owner  of  Magindanao  pearls,  was  pale. 

"I  see  them  .  .  .  always,"  the  female  house  slave  said  to 
her  mistress.  "Every  afternoon  when  the  shadows  of  the 
palm  trees  are  longer." 

"What  have  they  been  saying  to  each  other,  what  did 
you  hear?" 

"They  speak  not  much,"  the  slave  tattled.  "They  look 
only  at  one  another.  And  Walang  Gulat  frequently  holds 
Sinag-Tala  and  .  .  ." 

"No,  no!  Don't  go  on!"  Lakambini  clutched  at  her 
pearls  convulsively.  "I  don't  want  to  hear  about  it 
anymore!"  But  then  she  screeched  at  the  cowering 
bundle  of  humanity: 

"Alipin — slave!  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  get  nearer,  to 
hear  what  they  were  saying?" 

"I  did;  I  hid  myself  in  the  bushes,"  came  the  stuttering 
reply.  "And  I  heard  him  say  that  two  Pasigan  nobles 
would  thrust  his  spear  at  the  stairs  of  Pirang  Kawayan's 
hut." 

Walang  Gulat  wanted  to  marry  Sinag-Tala,  that  common 
basket  maker!    Why,  it  could  not  be;  it  must  never  be! 

"Go,"  she  ordered  her  slave.  "Call  you  Sinag-Tala. 
Tell  her  to  come  with  the  baskets  I  told  her  to  weave." 

Awihl  Yes,  when  Sinag-Tala  came,  she,  Lakambini, 
would  tell  her  that  the  baskets  were  no  longer  wanted. 
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FOR  GROWN-UPS 

Boie's  Emulsion 
enriches  theblood, 
overcoming  anemia 
and  anemic  tendencies. 
— -regulates  the  action 
of  the  organs  of  the 
body. 

— promotes  a  feeling 
of  courage,  health  and 
well-being, 
— brings  back  a  hearty 
appetite  and  good  di- 
gestion. 

— prevents  infections, 
notably  of  the  eyes, 
nose,  throat  and  lungs. 
— wards  off  lung  at- 
tacks and  tuberculosis, 
and  aids  in  overcoming 
tuberculosis  in  the 
early  stages. 
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FOR  CHILDREN 

Boie's  Emulsion 
builds  strong  blood 
and  sturdy  bodily 
tissues. 

— as  in  grown-ups,  it 
regulates  the  action  of 
the  bodily  organs. 

-—it  gives  the  bones 
full  growth  and  pre- 
vents rickets. 

— makes  the  digestion 
and  appetite  good. 

■—  supplies  minerals, 
especially  calcium, 
needed  by  the  blood 
and  bones,  the  blood 
using  the  calcium  to 
wall  off  infected  lung 
tissue. 

— prevents  colds  and 
sore  throats  by  mak- 
ing the  body  resist 
germs. 


Sold  by  Drug  Stores 


BOIE'S 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


OTHERS 

'/« 

Cod  Liver  Oil 


The  Peso  Bottle  is  a  Bottle  of  Health 
Philippine  American  Drug  Company 

BOTIGA  BOIE 

Leading  Pharmacists  Upward  of  a   Century 


Flirting  along  the  riverside?     How  brazen  of  that  girl! 
Should  she  .  .  .  ?     Cheh!  no,  ten  times  no! 

And  Lakambini  took  off  her  pearls — they  felt  oppressive, 
those  round  pellets  from  the  blue  waters  of  Magindanao. 
They  felt  cold  against  her  heaving,  tumultuous  breast. 
Carelessly,  she  flung  the  glittering  string  into  a  bronze 
casket  that  stood  on  a  table  of  kamagong. 

mHERE  was  a  presentiment  of  evil  in  the  morning  air. 
^  The  sky  was  overcast;  and  more  stubborn  clouds  were 
beginning  to  gather.  The  village  of  Maynilad  was  not 
happy  that  day.  For  the  drums  were  beating  weirdly, 
announcing  that  an  ordeal  would  soon  take  place. 

Five  old  heads  of  the  village,  the  wise  hukom — judges — 
sat  in  a  semicircle  before  the  village  populace.  The  oldest 
rose  and  raised  his  tattooed  arm.  There  was  silence  around ; 
nothing  could  be  heard  except  the  faint  barking  of  dogs  in 
the  distance  and  the  rustle  of  the  wind  through  coconut  tops. 
"People  of  this  barangay,"  the  old  man's  voice  echoed 
across  the  river,  "Lakambini's  pearls,  the  priceless  heir- 
loom handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter  for  genera- 
tions, have  been  stolen.  Many  days  of  seach  have  passed: 
but  they  have  not  been  found.  And  Lakambini  therefore 
charges  Sinag-Tala,  daughter  of  Pirang  Kawayan,  with  the 
theft  of  the  jewels. " 

There  was  a  pause.  Nobody  dared  speak  his  thoughts 
aloud.  All  awaited  the  next  words  with  tense  expectation. 
"The  lost  Magindanao  pearls  were  left  in  a  bronze 
casket,"  explained  the  judge.  "And  the  box  was  on  the 
kamagong  table  in  Lakambini's  room  the  day  Sinag-Tala 
came  to  deliver  the  baskets." 

Men  shifted  their  weights  uneasily. 
"Sinag-Tala,  swear  you  that  you  did  not  steal  the  jewels?" 
Again  the  deadly  silence  punctuated  by  the  crackling 
of  burning  branches  and  the  greedy  simmering  of  the  water 
in  the  huge  cauldron. 

Then  came  the  trembling,  hesitant  voice  of  Sinag-Tala: 
"If  I  did  take  the  pearls  of  Lakambini,  then  may  the  hungry 
crocodiles  swallow  me,  the  tikbalangs  snatch  me,  and  the 
flames  scorch  me  1" 

Two  slaves,  also  accused,  likewise  swore  by  the  memories 
of  their  dead  forefathers,  by  the  gigantic  asuangs  that 
roost  on  balete  tops,  and  by  the  terrible  beings  that  prowl 
about  on  dark,  stormy  nights. 

"Alipin,"  the  chief  judge  asked,  "dare  you  say  before  all 
these  people  that  you  did  not  see,  you  did  not  take  the 
priceless  heirloom?" 

Terror  was  written  across  the  slave's  wrinkled  face — 
but  guilt  was  not  in  her  eyes.  "No  pearls  did  I  take,  no 
sacred  heirloom  did  I  hide,"  she  said  and  looked  accusingly 
at  Sinag-Tala.  "But  I  saw  the  basket  weaver,  and  she 
was  standing  by  the  kamagong  table,  staring  covetously 
at  the  string  of  Magindanao  pearls." 

The  judges  brought  their  heads  together.  They  nodded 
slowly,  wisely. 

"Was  the  Rajah's  daughter  in  the  room  when  the  basket 
weaver  came?" 

"No,  she  was  not,"  the  slave  said,  gathering  courage. 
"And  I  left  the  room  to  look  for  Lakambini.  But  I  could 
not  find  her.  And  when  I  came  back,  the  basket  weaver 
was  already  leaving,  and  she  said  that  Lakambini  did  not 
want  her  anymore." 

(Continued  on  page  187) 
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Healthful  Sweets  That  Children  Enjoy 


JUST  look  at  it  from  the  chil- 
dren's side.  Sun-Maid  Rai- 
sins taste  so  good  that  boys  and 
girls  come  back  for  more.  And 
these  sun-dried  grapes  are  health- 
ful food— plump,  tender,  amber 
colored  fruit— deliciously  sweet! 
So  let  the  little  folk  have  all  they 
want.  In  many  homes  it's  a  cus- 
tom now— wherever  they  know 
how  good  Sun-Maid  Raisins  really 
are— to  keep  a  package  handy 
around  the  house  for  all  the  fa- 
mily to  enjoy. 

Whenever   the  children  crave  a 
sweet— or    you    do— have    it   in 


healthful  food.  Eat  Sun-Maid 
Raisins  just  as  they  come  from 
the  package,  fry  the  handful! 
And  write  Sun-Maid  Raisins  in 
your  recipes  for  cakes  and  salads, 
puddings  and  pies  .  .  .  in  fillings 
for  chicken  and  fish ...  all  such 
things! 


FREE  Sun-Maid  Raisin 
Cook  Book 

"Recipes  with  Raisins"— a  cook  book 
especially  prepared  for  Philippine 
homes— will  be  sent  Free  on  request. 
Write  to  Pacific  Commercial  Co., 
Manila,  for  your  copy. 


SUN-MAID   RAISINS 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  in  Large  and  Small  Packages 


Vegetables 

By  H.  V.  Costenoble 
Farm  Adviser  for  the  Culion  Leper  Colony 


IN  my  first  article  I  said  that  the  farmer— I  was  think- 
ing especially  of  the  small  farmer  who  suffers  most 
under  adverse  economical  conditions — is  able  to 
improve  materially  the  family  food  supply  by  planting 
vegetables.  I  go  further  and  suggest  that  vegetables  can 
be  substituted  for  all  kinds  of  food,  even  meat,  when  these 
can  not  be  purchased  because  of  lack  of  money. 

Another  point  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  growing 
of  vegetables  is  the  fact  that  most  of  our  islands  at  one 
time  or  another  are  visited  by  destructive  typhoons  which 
often  cause  additional  suffering  by  destroying  the  main 
crops.  Many  vegetables  not  only  show  more  resistance 
to  these  devastating  forces  than  other  crops — I  have  never 
seen  a  vegetable  garden  that  did  not  produce  at  least  some- 
thing within  a  few  days  after  the  typhoon— but  many  also 
require  but  short  seasons  for  their  growth  so  that  the  time 
of  misery  is  very  much  shortened. 

We  are  in  the  typhoon  season  now,  and  during  the  present 
economic  depression,  the  inhabitants  of  an  area  razed  by 
a  typhoon  cannot  expect  very  much  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment nor  can  such  aid  come  fast  enough  generally.  It  is 
therefore  the  plain  duty  of  a  good  householder  to  insure 
himself  and  his  family  against  distress  by  precautionary 
measures,  one  and  perhaps  the  best  of  which  is  the  planting 
of  vegetables. 


LEGUMES 

The  present  season  is  especially  suited  for  raising  the 
native  beans,  namely  sitao,  seguidillas,  batao,  and  patani. 

Sitao,  Visayan  batong,  English  yard  bean,  has  many 
varieties.  Some  are  green,  others  red,  others  are  speckled, 
and  in  length  their  pods  vary  from  15  to  100  cm.  In  Amer- 
ica some  varieties  are  planted  for  fodder  and  are  called 
cow  peas.  When  young  they  may  be  eaten  like  sitao  but 
for  human  consumption  our  native  varieties  are  much 
better  because  they  are  more  tender  and  fleshy. 

The  best  time  to  plant  sitao  is  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season  but  they  may  also  be  planted  during  the  rains  again 
and  again  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  four  weeks  so  as  to 
have  always  a  good  supply  of  them  ready  for  harvesting. 
Furthermore  they  can  be  planted  during  the  dry  season, 
when,  however,  they  have  to  be  well  watered,  for  which 
they  pay  by  actually  producing  more  pods  than  those 
planted  during  the  rains.  The  seeds  are  planted  30  cm. 
apart  in  rows  which  in  turn  should  be  one  meter  apart  from 
each  other.  The  best  seeds  are  collected  from  those  plants 
which  are  raised  during  the  dry  season. 

The  harvest  begins  about  two  months  after  planting 
and  may  be  continued  for  two  to  three  months.  After 
the  vines  cease  bearing  fruits  the  tender  leaves— talbus— may 
be  cut  off  and  used  for  greens. 


I'll  fell  the  world 
Thei]  ate  a  pood  5hoe 


Things  Philippine 

— that's  what  we 
FILIPINOS  want,  and  need! 


Lik 


lesed 


Shoes 


ESCO  SHOE  STORES 

615  ESCOLTA     333  LEGARDA 


And  in  all  Good  Shoe  Stores  in  your 
own  home  town 


they   are   designed   and   made 

by  FILIPINO  artisans,  in  the 

LARGEST  Shoe  Factory  in  the 

FAR  EAST/ 

MEN'S  Shoes— 
every  style 

F6.00  to  F7.50 
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Seguidillas,  cigarillas,  calamismis,  English  goa  bean, 
winged  bean,  are  by  many  people  believed  to  be  the  very 
best  member  of  the  whole  bean  family.  The  four  longi- 
tudinal frills  which  run  along  the  four  edges  of  the  pod  as 
well  as  the  latter  itself  are  very  tender  and  succulent  when 
cooked.  There  is  but  one  variety,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
round,  smooth,  and  light  brown  when  fresh  and  dark  when 
older.  The  plant  is  a  perennial  but  since  in  a  row  always 
a  large  number  die  after  the  first  year,  killed  either  by 
fungi  or  by  the  larvae  of  bugs,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
treat  them  as  annuals,  planting  a  new  crop  every  year. 
For  seeds,  the  pods  are  gathered  after  they  have  become 
dry  and  dark  brown. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  them  like  sitao  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rains.  In  that  case  they  begin  to  bear  after  the 
sitao,  planted  at  the  same  time,  cease  to  do  so.  There  is 
no  hurry  however;  if  planted  a  month  or  so  later  they  will 
bear  pods  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  planted  earlier. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  hills  40  cm.  apart,  the  rows  like 
those  of  sitao  one  meter  apart. 

The  harvest  lasts  from  two  to  four  months  according  to 
the  site  of  the  beds.  Those  planted  on  a  hill  will  die  off 
sooner  than  those  planted  in  low  land. 

Batao,  English  hyacinth  bean,  we  begin  to  harvest  when 
the  seguidillas  become  barren.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties  with  differently  colored  flowers,  pods,  and  seeds, 
but  they  are  not  different  either  in  size  or  in  taste  after  the 
pods  are  cooked.  They  are  also  perennial  i.  e.  last  for 
several  years.  If  planted  ifbng  a  fence  or  on  a  trellis  we 
may  let  them  stand,  but  if  planted  in  regular  rows  in  the 
garden  it  is  better  to  treat  them  as  annuals  otherwise  the 
soil  under  and  around  them  becomes  too  weedy  because 


they  produce  a  tangle  of  vines  which  is  hard  to  penetrate. 

They  may  be  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains  or 
like  seguidillas  until  a  month  later.  When  planted  in  rows 
the  hills  should  be  one  meter  and  a  half  apart  and  the  rows 
one  meter  and  a  half  distant  from  each  other.  The  seeds 
are  harvested  after  the  pods  have  become  dry  on  the  plants. 

Patani,  English  lima  bean,  is  a  vegetable  which  is  per- 
haps not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  the  Philippines.  Our 
native  varieties,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  them,  with 
seeds  of  many  colors,  white,  brown,  red,  speckled,  etc., 
do  not  have  seeds  of  so  large  a  size  as  the  American  varieties, 
which  are  all  white  by  the  way,  but  they  are  just  as  good 
and  nutritious.  Besides  when  the  pods  are  very  young 
they  may  be  eaten  whole  like  sitao. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  is  the  first  month  of  the  rainy 
season.  Five  to  six  months  later  they  begin  to  produce 
pods  and  bear  abundantly  for  about  four  months.  The 
distance  between  the  hills  should  be  one  meter  and  a  half 
and  the  rows  must  be  the  same  distance  apart.  The  seeds 
are  harvested  when  the  pods  are  dry  and  light  brown. 

When  we  have  gathered  enough  of  them  they  are  spread 
out  on  a  mat  in  the  sun  where  they  crack  open  like  mungo 
pods  and  deliver  their  seeds.  The  latter  may  be  cooked 
as  long  as  the  pod  is  green  or  they  may  all  be  harvested 
when  dry.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  well  to  soak  them  in 
water  over  night  before  cooking. 

The  kinds  of  beans  enumerated  above  are  all  pole  beans 
which  means  that  they  need  some  support  for  their  vines. 
The  poles  or  stisks  we  plant  for  them  should  not  be  set  up- 
right because  even  a  light  wind  may  blow  them  down  or 

(Continued  on  page   189) 


For  Better,  More  Wholesome  Food- 
Cook  with  CRISCO 

FOR  better-tasting  foods  accept  this  advice  of  the  best  cooks: 
Use  CRISCO  for  frying,  for  cooking,  for  shortening.    Results 
will  speak  for  themselves.     You  will  find  that: 

Food   fried  in  CRISCO   tastes  better,    because 

CRISCO  is  sweet-tasting  itself; 

CRISCO  pie-crust  and  pastry  is  flakier,  more 

tender  and  sweet- tasting; 

CRISCO'S  own  fresh  flavor  improves  the  flavor 

of  your  cakes; 

Use  CRISCO  for  fluffier,  lighter  biscuits. 

No  matter  what  the  temperature,  CRISCO  is 

always  creamy  and  fluffy,  the  ideal  vegetable 

shortening  and  cooking  fat. 


FREE    COOKBOOK 


P.  C.  C,  Manila; 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  "Crisco  Cook  Book  for  Philip- 
pine Homes." 


Name 

Address . 


(RISCO 

^^^      For  Cake  Making 

Buy  CRISCO  from  your  dealer  in  1-lb. 
l}/2-lb.,  or  34b.  tins 


The  Philippine  Home 

Edited  by 

Mrs.  Mary  Macdonald 


A  Good  Time  for  Thrifty  Buying 

Some  persons  are  thrifty  by  nature,  while  others  seem 
to  need  the  influence  of  suggestion.  For  those  of  us 
who  register  in  the  latter  class  it  would  seem  in  order  to 
point  out  numerous  ways  of  putting  thrift  into  practice. 

I  was  reminded  of  one  way  the  other  morning  as  I  was 
reading  the  daily  paper.  An  advertisement  read  something 
like  this:  "Select  your  Christmas  cards  early.',  Further 
down  the  page  were  other  advertisements  of  sales,  sales, 
sales!  Wonderful  values  offered.  Prices  unbelievably  low! 
Hence  the  power  of  suggestion— Christmas-sales!  Now 
most  of  us  at  this  time  of  the  year  tuck  thoughts  of  Christ- 
mas in  a  far  corner  of  our  brain  and  then,  before  we  know  it, 
the  holiday  season  is  upon  us  and  it  is  one  grand  rush  to  get 
our  shopping  done. 

Making  a  brief  excursion  to  the  shops  which  were  adver- 
tising sales,  I  was  amazed  to  note  the  many  real  values. 
Prices  certainly  have  been  reduced.  There  are  hundreds 
of  articles  so  attractively  marked  that  they  represent  big 
savings.  So  why  not  get  out  the  Christmas  shopping  list 
and  begin  now  to  buy  the  gifts  at  prices  which  will  bring 
down  your  Christmas  expenses?  Think,  too,  of  the  satis- 
faction and  peace  of  mind  it  will  bring  to  realize  that  you 


have  made  all  preparations  for  Christmas  and  that  for  you 
there  will  be  no  last  minute  rush.  Certainly  this  is  a  thrift 
idea  that  most  of  us  would  do  well  to  adopt. 

But  the  many  bargains  which  merchants  are  offering 
these  days  need  apply  not  only  to  early  Christmas  shopping. 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  thrifty  housewives  to  stock  up 
on  much  needed  supplies.  There  are  all  kinds  of  materials 
marked  down  to  the  lowest  figures  in  years.  If  your  home 
needs  new  curtains,  now  is  the  time  to  get  them  at  about 
one-half  the  former  cost.  If  you  need  sheeting  and  pillow 
slips,  take  advantage  of  the  bargains  that  are  now  being 
offered.  Dress  materials  were  never  more  attractive  in 
design  and  in  price  as  at  present.  Towels  of  all  kinds  may 
now  be  purchased  far  below  the  former  figures. 

Not  alone  are  textiles  reduced,  but  all  kinds  of  useful 
things  for  the  home  and  kitchen  have  been  marked  down. 
A  visit  to  some  of  the  hardware  stores  revealed  scores  of 
things  that  are  needed  in  almost  every  household,  and 
many  of  them  are  rare  bargains.  What  an  opportunity 
to  equip  one's  kitchen  with  necessary  utensils!  Glassware, 
tableware,  dishes,  and  all  kin«ii  of  useful  things  have  been 
marked  down  and  make  a  tempting  array  to  the  thrifty 
housewife.  Even  such  things  as  electrical  fixtures  and 
table  lamps  are  offered  at  savings  that  are  a  real  investment. 


Look  For 

The  Del  Monte 

Label 


On  tomato  prod- 
ucts, too,  the  Del 
Monte  label  is  a 
guarantee  of  finest 
flavor  and  supe- 
rior  quality.  Try 
these  favorite  Del 
Monte  Varieties: 

Del  Monte  Tomato  Catsup 
Del  Monte  Chili  Sauce 
Del  Monte  Tomato  Sauce 

Obtainable  at  All  Dealers 
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I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  will  find  that  it  is  the  wise  and 
thrifty  thing  to  take  advantage  of  the  merchants'  bargains 
these  days.  It  will  be  a  help  toward  improving  business 
and  every  one  will  be  benefitted. 


Community  Work  for  Women 

sphere  have  been  some  very  interesting  gatherings  at 
the  homes  of  some  of  Manila's  society  women  during 
the  last  two  months.  These  women  have  been  doing  a 
worth-while  work.  They  come  to  these  gatherings  intent  on 
business,  with  needle  and  thread  in  hand,  ready  to  help  turn 
out  some  attractive  article  to  sell  at  a  church  bazaar 
to  be  held  soon.  The  nice  part  about  these  meetings 
is  the  fine  spirit,  the  feeling  of  friendliness,  which  pre- 
vails. 

While  attending  one  of  these  meetings  it  occur- 
red to  me  what  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be  to  interest 
groups  of  girls  in  some  similar  enterprise.  Much 
pleasure,  as  well  as  organized  useful  occupation  could 
be  derived  from  such  a  program. 

There  are  ever  so  many  girls,  just  emerging  from  the 
doll  stage,  who  would  like  to  learn  plain  sewing.  They 
would  enjoy  making  some  simple  garment,  and  even- 
tually what  joy  it  would  be  to  complete  a  new  dress! 
Older  girls  would  take  delight  in  making  dainty  under- 
wear, so  much  more  attractive  because  of  hand  needle- 
work. Of  course  the  idea  would  need  to  have  the 
encouragement  of  the  mothers  who  would  arrange  for 


the  meetings  and  provide  simple  refreshments  to  give 
the  occasion  a  more  festive  and  social  significance. 

If  some  special  incentive  were  needed,  the  work  ac- 
complished might  be  for  the  benefit  of  some  needy  family, 
or  to  make  more  attractive  the  offerings  at  a  community 
charity  fair.  There  is  scarcely  a  community  where  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  undertake  some  worthy  cause  and 
promote  a  better  feeling  of  friendship  and  good  fellowship. 

In  addition  to  sewing,  cooking  classes  might  be  organized 
at  which  new  recipes  would  be  tested,  and  the  latest  cookery 
suggestions  tried  out.  A  prize  cooking  contest  would  be 
great  fun  and  would  stir  friendly  rivalry  which  would  be 
beneficial  and  stimulating. 


Simplicity  is  the  key-note  ot  this  well  spread  table.  The  use  of  inexpensive,  easily- 
laundered  Baguio  cloth  for  luncheon  sets,  is  here  suggested  for  informal  occasions.  Such 
simple  luncheon  sets  as  this  with  colored  borders  and  fringed  edges  may  be  selected  to 
harmonize  with  chinaware.  They  may  be  had  at  small  cost.  The  effect  is  always 
charming. 


Old  Enough  to  Choose  IVORY- 

the  Safe,  Pure  Soap  for  Every  Use 

/CHILDREN  at  an  early  age  show  preference 
for  IVORY  Soap.  They  delight  in  the  soft, 
caressing  touch  of  the  fluffy  IVORY  lather.  They 
love  to  watch  the  floating  IVORY  cake  which 
becomes   for   them   a   symbol   of   cleanliness. 

AND  the  IVORY  habit,  learned  in  childhood, 
remains  on  through  life,  because  IVORY  in- 
sures the  finest  of  baths,  cares  for  the  skin  so 
efficiently,  and  helps  you  to  keep  healthy  and 
well.  For  more  than  50  years  IVORY  Soap  has 
been  the  standard  bath  soap  in  millions  of  dis- 
criminating homes.  Mother's  choice,  the  children's 
choice,    every   one's    choice — 

IVORY  SOAP 


99-44/100%  Pure 


"It  Floats" 


GO 


Save  Ivory  Wrappers 

They    may  be   exchanged    at    Pacific    Commercial 
Company,   Manila,  for  valuable  premiums. 
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It  is  community  work  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how  small 
or  insignificant  it  may  seem,  which  promotes  harmony  and 
friendship  and  brings  together  all  classes  of  the  community 
with  the  idea  of  cooperating  in  a  common  service.  Many 
of  our  club  women  and  public  school  teachers  could  un- 
doubtedly find  time  to  organize  such  meetings  with  results 
which  would  be  far  reaching  in  effect. 


Distinctive  Architecture  for  Philippine 
Homes 

Tt  has  occurred  to  me  many  times,  as  I  have  seen  new 
homes  built  in  Manila,  that  more  thought  should  be 
given  to  developing  a  more  attractive  and  distinctive  type 
of  house,  suited  to  the  Philippine  climate,  yet  with  greater 
beauty  of  appearance  than  is  ordinarily  noted. 

There  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  lately  in  the  more 
expensive  homes  to  copy  United  States'  styles  of  architec- 
ture. Many  of  these  houses  might  well  have  been  designed 
for  some  aristocratic  suburb  in  America,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things  for  the  Philippines. 

Why  shouldn't  we  adopt  the  suggestion  found  in  the 
light  material  dwellings,  and  build  steep  high  roofs  which 
would  be  attractive  as  well  as  different?  Such  roofs  certainly 
have  the  advantage  of  offering  good  protection  and  quick 
drainage.  Made  of  colored  tile  they  would  add  a  note  of 
quality  and  distinction  which  would  excite  comment. 
Instead  of  ornate  and  formal  entrances  which  seem  so 
austere  and  uninviting,  why  not  present  wide  porches,  well 
protected   with   overhanging   media- aguas,   floored   with 


attractive  tiles  and  with  wide  rails  for  potted  plants  and 
flower  boxes? 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  our 
local  architects  to  do  some  original  and  really  thoughtful 
work  in  preparing  plans  and  designs  for  a  new  and  more 
attractive  type  of  Philippine  dwelling.  And  the  same 
thoughtful,  pains-taking  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
modest,  inexpensive  dwellings  as  to  the  palatial  homes  that 
cost  thousands  of  pesos.  There  should  be  enough  archi- 
tectural talent  here  to  produce  a  Philippine  style  of  home 
that  would  add  much  to  beauty  and  artistic  taste. 


Recommended  Films  for  Young  Folks 

rpHE   following   pictures,    several    of  which    have    been 
shown  or  are  now  being  shown    in    Philippine    show 
houses,   are  recommended   as  being  especially  suited  for 
children  and  young  people: 

Cimarron 

City  Lights  (The  new  Chaplin  film  not  yet  seen  here) 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  (Said  to  be  one  of  Will  Rogers'  best) 

The  Conquering  Horde 

Father's  Son 

The  Great  Meadow 

The  Millionaire 

Rango 

Shipmates 

Skippy 

Tom  Sawyer 

Trader  Horn 


Other  good  films  are: 

Charley's  Aunt 
The  Big  Trail 


Remote  Control 
The  Royal  Bed 


At  Last!! 


-WE  CAN  BUY  LENTHERIG  PERFUMES 
IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS."  THAT  IS 
WHAT  LADIES  REPRESENTING  THE 
ELITE  OF  MANILA  HAVE  SAID.  THOSE 
WHO  HAVE  TRAVELLED  KNOW  LENTH- 
ERIG PERFUMES  AS  THE  MOST  EX- 
QUISITE OF  SCENTS.  THEY  ARE  EN- 
TIRELY DIFFERENT  FROM  OTHER 
PERFUMES. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  WITH  THE 
ELITE  OF  MANILA  YOU  HAVE  TO  USE 
LENTHERIG   PERFUMES. 

LENTHERIC  PERFUMES,  LOTIONS, 
SOAPS,  POWDERS,  EAU  DE  COLOG- 
NE, TOILET  WATERS,  FACIAL 
CREAMS,  LIP  STICKS,  EYEBROW 
PENCILS,  COMPACTS,  ETC. 

H.  E.  HEACOCK  CO. 

Exclusive  Agents 
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Along  Came  Youth 
Check  and  Double  Check 
Dude  Ranch 
Feet  First 


Up  the  River 

Sons  of  the  Saddle 

Part  Time  Wife 

The  Princess  and  the  Plumber 


Recipes  of  the  Month 

TXThat  a  relief  it  is  to  have  it  cooler.     We  may  not  like  the 
dampness  which  accompanies  the  rains,  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  appreciate  the  lower  temperature. 

With  cooler  weather  comes  a  desire  for  a  change  in  our 
menus.  Foods,  which  in  the  hot  season  had  no  appeal,  are 
now  tempting  and  desirable.  Salads  no  longer  seem  to 
satisfy  for  the  main  dish  of  a  luncheon.  There  is  just 
enough  cloudiness  and  dampness,  almost  a  chill  in  the 
atmosphere,  to  warrant  something  hot.  Some  of  these 
nourishing  dishes  may  now  be  worth  trying. 

CHICKEN  CREOLE  STYLE 

3  tablespoons  fat  1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons  chopped  green  pepper  3  tablespoons  flour 

1  '2  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  chicken  broth 

1/2  cup  tomato  pulp  1  tablespoon  horseradish 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  1-1 /2  cups  of  chicken  meat 

Melt  the  fat  in  a  frying  pan,  add  chopped  onion  and  green  pepper 
and  saute  until  a  golden  brown;  add  salt  and  flour,  and  stir  until  well 
blended;  add  chicken  broth  and  tomato  pulp;  stir  until  the  mixture 
reaches  the  boiHng  point,  then  add  horse-radish,  lemon  juice,  and 
chicken;  keep  hot  in  a  double -boiler;  serve  in  bread  cases. 

BREAD  CASES 
Remove  crusts  from  a  loaf  of  American  bread;  cut  loaf  in  slices  about, 
2-1/2  inches  thick;  remove  bread  from  center  of  each  slice,  forming  cup- 
like depressions;  spread  with  melted  fat  and  brown  in  oven  or  broiler; 
fill  with  chicken,  Creole  style. 


BAKED  CALF'S  LIVER  WITH  STUFFING 
Remove  skin  and  sinews  from  a  nice  tender  calf's  liver  and  let  soak 
in  milk  for  one  hour;  rub  all  over  with  chicken  fat  or  butter  and  spread 
the  inner  side  of  it  with  a  bread  crumb  stuffing  seasoned  with  salt,  diced 
onion  browned  in  butter,  and  chopped  parsley;  roll  up  and  tie  with 
clean  string;  have  the  oven  very  hot  and  brown  the  liver,  basting  fre- 
quently with  melted  fat;  reduce  the  heat  and  let  it  roast  for  about  30 
minutes  longer,  basting  every  few  minutes. 


Magindanao  Pearls 

(Continued  from,  page  180) 

"Noticed  you  anything  in  Sinag-Tala's  look?" 

"Awih!  yes,  the  girl  was  pale  in  the  lips  and  wild  in  the 
eyes/'  the  slave  added.  "And  the  baskets  shook  in  her 
trembling  hands." 

The  village  people  were  silent.  Pirang  Kawayan,  father 
of  the  accused  girl,  shut  his  eyes  and  muttered  under  his 
breath.  In  the  distance  a  ripe  coconut  fell  with  an  echoing 
thud. 

"Wish  you  to  make  a  reply  to  what  you  have  heard, 
Sinag-Tala?" 

A  helpless,  imploring  look  appeared  in  the  girl's  eyes  as 
she  sought  for  pitying  faces  around  her.  She  only  saw  the 
grim,  unwinking  stare  of  her  father,  the  maker  of  sawali 
walls.     She  cringed  under  his  fierce,  blazing  gaze. 

"No  ...  no!     I  didn't .  .  .  !"  her  ashen  lips  quivered. 

"If  the  pearls  can  still  be  found,"  said  the  spokesman, 
"nothing  more  will  be  said.     But  if  they  are  not  ..." 

There  was  a  great  shout.  A  boatload  of  people  from  up 
the  river  was  swiftly  nearing  the  shore,  and  the  young  man 
who  stood  at  the  prow  was  gesticulating  wildly. 


Give  Yourself  This  Treat 


Air-Tight  Tins  Keep  Jacob's 
Cream  Crackers  Always  Fresh 

Crisp  as  the  day  they  came  from  the  ovens,  all  the  goodness  of 
Jacob's  Cream  Crackers  is  preserved  for  you  by  means  of  the 
air-tight   tins   in   which   they   are  packed. 


Buy  a  tin  of 

Jacob's  Cream  Crackers 

T  JT  THOLESOME,  delicately  browned  waf- 
\l\l  ers,  so  delicious  with  butter  or  fruit 
*  *  jam,  are  a  welcome  addition  to  any 
meal.  Jacob's  Cream  Crackers  are  known 
everywhere  for  their  matchless  quality  and 
superior  flavor.  Serve  them  with  soups,  with 
salads,  or  with  desserts.  Let  the  children 
take  them  to  school  for  their  lunches.  Every 
one  enjoys  them.  Nourishing,  too,  Jacob's 
Cream  Crackers  are  made  of  the  finest  ma- 
terials it  is  possible  to  buy  anywhere.  Look 
for  the  tin  marked   "Jacob"  at  your  dealer's. 

In  addition  to  Cream  Crackers  there  are 
many  other  delightful  varieties  of  Jacob's 
Biscuits— Jacob's  Selected,  Royal  After- 
noon Tea,  Marie  Wafers,  Lemon  Puffs  and 
other  fancy  cakes  for  every  occasion. 

W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Biscuit  Manufacturers 
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"The  son  of  the  chief  of  Pasigan,"  cried  the  Maynilad 
braves.  * 

Hope  surged  in  Sinag-Tala's  breast:  "Magiting!" 

The  young  warrior  leaped  from  the  boat;  others  followed 
him. 

"Men  with  the  wisdom  of  the  aged,"  he  began  after 
saluting  the  judges,  "I  come  with  the  plea  that  Sinag-Tala 
be  not  tried.  Too,  I  have  with  me  indemnity  for  the  lost 
pearls,  other  costly  gems  sent  by  my  father,  the  Pasigan 
chief,  that  Sinag-Tala  may  be  spared  the  shame  of  an 
ordeal.,, 

There  was  a  glad  rumbling  among  the  village  people. 

But  the  white-haired  judges  shook  their  heads  slowly, 
wisely. 

"We  thank  the  Rajah  of  Pasigan  and  his  son,"  they  said. 
"But  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  ancient  Maynilad,  a  theft 
done  to  the  family  of  the  Rajah  is  irreparable.  The  trial 
must  therefore  go  on." 

Walang  Gulat  rushed  to  the  side  of  Sinag-Tala.  But 
the  law  forbade  that  they  should  talk  to  each  other.  They 
only  stared  and  stared  at  one  another.  So,  Magiting  was 
Walang  Gulat  whom  Lakambini  wanted  to  wed,  Sinag-Tala 
told  herself. 

"The  jewels  are  not  yet  found,"  the  judge  was  again 
heard.  "And  all  the  accused  have  sworn  they  are  innocent. 
Therefore  must  we  proceed  to  the  ordeal  by  fire." 

Lakambini  choked  back  a  cry.  She  alternately  crimsoned 
and  paled.  She  wanted  to  run  away,  to  hide;  but  she  could 
not  move.     She  stood  as  petrified  by  the  horror. 


Pirang  Kawayan's  lips  trembled  as  he  strode  away. 
He  stood  apart  from  the  crowd,  alone,  in  a  place  where  he 
could  see  everything.  The  old  man's  eyes  were  moist 
with  despair  and  yet  his  head  was  held  high  and  his  massive 
shoulders  did  not  stoop.  For  Pirang  Kawayan  knew  that 
the  blood  of  his  ancestors— nobles  themselves— coursed 
in  his  veins,  the  blood  of  famous  men  who  valued  their 
lives  less  than  their  unsullied  honor.  But  Sinag-Tala, 
his  wretched  offspring,  accused  of  the  theft  of  the  pearls! 

And  his  massive  arms  uncoiled  themselves  from  their 
folded  position.  Deliberately,  his  right  hand  fumbled  at 
his  waist.  But  then  both  his  hands  balled  themselves  into 
mighty,  knotty  fists  of  iron. 

Sinag-Tala  would  be  the  first  to  pass  the  ordeal,  so  it  was 
ordained.  Swiftly  she  was  blindfolded.  The  smoke  en- 
circled her  uncertainly  while  the  fire  under  the  cauldron 
crackled. 

"Therefore  must  the  accused  Sinag-Tala— as  the  others 
who  will  follow—"  the  voice  was  but  a  droning  sound,  "dip 
her  hands  into  the  boiling  pot  and  take  out  the  white  stone 
that  rests  in  its  bottom.  And  if  her  hands  remain  un- 
blistered,  unburnt,  then  it  is  a  sign  that  our  gods  find  her 
guiltless  and  we  pronounce  her  innocent.  But  if  they  be 
burnt...!" 

But  Lakambini,  the  Rajah's  daughter,  torn  by  conflict- 
ing emotions  among  which  was  remorse  for  what  she  had 
brought  about,  could  no  longer  hold  herself.  Also,  she  had 
seen  Pirang  Kawayan,  and  realized  what  the  old  man  was 
about  to  do. 


START  the  MEAL  with  THIS  RICH  SOUP 


11      X£  i  r\  A  of     CamPbe11'8  6lves  yo 
JL  1      JVlllUO.     wonderful  variety  i 

these  delicious  condensed  soups.    There  are 

21  different  kinds.     Look  for  them  on  your 

grocer's   shelves. 


Full  of  the  Flavor  of 
Red  Ripe   Tomatoes 

CAMPBELL'S  Tomato  Soup — steaming 
hot,  so  tempting  to  your  appetite 
—starts  the  meal  off  right.  Choicest  of  red, 
ripe  tomatoes,  blended  into  a  rich  puree 
with  savory  seasoning,  make  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup  so  nourishing  and  satisfying. 

It's  convenient,  too.  Follow  the  simple  di- 
rections on  the  label  and  this  delicious  soup 
is  ready  for  your  table  in  a  few  minutes. 
Economical— the  modest  price  you  pay  for 
a  tin  of  Campbell's  Soup  helps  to  cut  down 
your  expenses  for  food. 

Campbell's 

Tomato    Soup 

On  Sale  by  the  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 
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"Don't!  Don't!"  she  screamed  hysterically  as  she  ran 
toward  the  doomed  Sinag-Tala. 

But  Lakambini,  owner  of  the  stolen  Magindanao  pearls, 
was  late,  too  late  .  .  .  !  For  Sinag-Tala's  father  had  sud- 
denly whipped  himself  up.  With  the  speed  of  lightning, 
his  hand  had  traveled  to  his  waist  and  out  came  a  glittering, 
thin-bladed,  sharp-pointed  dagger. 

There  was  only  an  instant's  pause  after  Lakambini's 
shriek.  Then  something  flashed  and  scintillated  as  it 
swiftly  whizzed  through  the  air  and  struck  Sinag-Tala's 
in  the  breast.  Old  Pirang's  hand  was  firm  and  his  aim 
had  been  fatefully  true! 

"Bathala!  God,  she's  innocent!  I  have  the  pearls!" 
Lakambini  babbled  foolishly,  incoherently.  She  madly 
kissed  the  comely,  paling  face  and  pressed  the  dying  girl 
close  to  her.  "Sinag-Tala,  forgive  me!  I  hid  them— the 
pearls— I  hid  them!     Sinag-Tala  .  .  .  !" 


Vegetables 

(Continued  from  page  183) 
break  them  off  when  they  are  covered  by  the  vines  which 
catch  the  wind  like  sails.  In  areas  where  the  danger  of 
typhoons  is  not  very  great  they  may  be  set  as  shown  in 
figure  1.  In  "typhoony"  provinces,  however,  it  is  much 
better  to  set  the  poles  like  shown  in  figure  2.  All  the  poles 
must  be  pushed  at  least  30  cm.  deep  into  the  soil. 

Cadios,  English  pidgeon  pea,  is  an  upright  bush  which, 
when  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  produces  abun- 
dantly nearly  the  whole  dry  season  following.  It  is  mostly 
treated  as  an  annual  but  if  it  finds  especially  suitable  con- 


ditions <?f  soil  it  will  last  for  several  years. 

The  seeds  are  planted  in  hills  one  and  a  half  meter  apart 
in  rows  at  the  same  distance.  If  several  plants  come  up, 
the  smaller  ones  should  be  pulled  out  so  as  to  leave  but  one 
pl&nt  in  each  place. 

The  seeds  may  be  cooked  either  green  or  after  they  have 
ripened,  i.  e.  when  the  pods  have  become  dry. 

LEAF  CROPS 

While  beans  hold  an  element  which  is  necessary  to  build 
up  our  muscles,  protein,  which  is  also  contained  in  meat, 
the  leaf  crops  are  valuable  in  that  they  keep  our  body  in 
working  condition.  Besides  minerals,  they  contain  plenty 
of  the  newly  discovered  compounds  rightly  named  vita- 
mines,  from  latin  vita,  life,  because  they  are  most  impor- 
tant to  all  bodily  functions.     Without  them  our  digestion 


Figure  1 

gets  sluggish,  our  nerves  deteriorate,  even  our  prolificness 
vanishes. 

Talinum,  Java  spinach,  I  give  the  first  place  among  the 
leaf  crops.  It  is  superior  to  all  of  them  because  it  grows 
and  can  be  planted  at  any  season  of  the  year  and  in  nearly 


BRILLIANTSHINE 


The  Master  Metal  Polish  is 

Economical.   Finishes  Quickly,  Saving 

Time  and  Effort.     Polishes  all 

Metal  and  is  Easy  to  Apply. 


For:  Signs,  Door  Knobs,  Auto  Metal, 

Nickelpkted,  Zinc,  or  Brass  Fixtures, 

Railings.     Revives  Duco  Finishes 

on  Your  Car  or  in  the  Home. 
Ask  Your  Dealer. 
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Helping 

To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

THB  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
acreage,  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  is  adequate  banking 
facilities.  A  bank  that  is  big  enough  to  meet  any  sound 
credit  requirement — extensive  enough  in  its  scope  of 
operations  to  take  proper  care  of  its  clients'  transaction 
in  any  part  of  the  world — sufficiently  informed  to  supply 
accurate  information  on  world  trade  conditions  and 
opportunities  and  credit — • 

A  bank,  moreover,  whose  service  includes  complete 
savings,  investment*  and  trust  facilities  for  conserving 
wealth  created  by  commercial  activity- 
Such  a  banking  connection  is  afforded  by  the  Manila 
and  Cebu  branches  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 


Head  Office 

New 


55  Wall  Street 
York 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

MANILA  —  CEBU 

(Formerly  International  Banking  Corporation) 

Branches  in  24  countries  outside  of  the  United  States 
Correspondents  everywhere 


Figure   2 


every  soil.  Besides  it  is  peren- 
nial and  gives  good  harvests 
every  two  weeks  from  two 
months  on  after  planting.  It 
was  introduced  from  Java  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  several 
years  ago,  but  unfortunately  has 
not  become  well  known  in  the 
Islands. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  15  to  20  cm.  in  length  which  are  simply  stuck  into  the 
ground.  Most  of  these  cuttings,  often  all,  will  take  root 
immediately.  Where  it  is  not  already  introduced  it  may 
be  grown  from  seeds  which  are  sown  in  boxes.  The  seed- 
lings are  transplanted  when  they  have  four  to  five  leaves. 
While  it  will  produce  even  in  poor  soil  it  pays  well  for  fer- 
tilizing; the  more  fertile  the  soil,  the  larger  the  leaves. 

To  get  seeds,  the  plants  are  allowed  to  develop  their  pink 
flowers.  The  little  seed  capsules  are  then  collected  when 
they  become  yellowish  and  dried  in  the  sun.  When  dry 
the  seeds  are  rubbed  out  between  the  hands. 

Talinum  is  cooked  like  any  other  greens  or  eaten  raw  as 
a  salad. 

Kankong  is  a  leaf  crop  which  grows  in  water  or  in  swam- 
py soil.  A  bed  of  it  will  be  perennial.  When  the  old 
plants  die  they  leave  small  rooted  runners  in  the  land  which 
at  the  next  rainy  season  will  sprout  again. 

It  is  well  to  build  a  small  dam,  a  pilapil,  around  a  kankong 
bed,  exactly  like  around  a  rice  field,  to  keep  the  water  in  it 
or  to  let  it  flow  through,  but  the  surface  of  the  water  should 
not  be  higher  than  five  to  ten  centimeters  above  the  soil. 
Kankong  produces  best  during  the  rains;  later  the  leaves 
become  quite  small. 

It  is  planted  much  like  camote  by  setting  cuttings  of  25 
to  30  cm.  length  into  the  soil  at  a  distance  ot  40  cm.  in 
every  direction.  When  the  land  is  fertilized  the  fertilizer 
must  be  spread  over  the  soil  without  plowing  or  spading 
it  under  so  as  not  to  damage  the  sleeping  vines  in  the  ground. 
Further  it  is  necessary  to  weed  a  kankong  bed  carefully  by 
hand.  If  many  weeds,  especially  tall  grasses,  are  allowed 
to  grow  between  the  kankong,  the  harvests  will  not  amount 
to  much.  It  can  be  harvested  about  two  months  after 
planting  and  this  can  be  repeated  every  two  to  three  weeks 
as  long  as  large  leaves  appear  on  the  plants. 

Camote,  English  sweet  potato,  is  not  only  a  near  re- 
lative to  kankong  but,  in  its  leaves,  contains  about  the 
same  proportion  of  nutritive  elements.  It  may  therefore 
be  planted  instead  of  kankong  on  all  lands  which  do  not 
retain  water  long  enough  for  the  latter.  A  bed  which  is 
regularly  harvested  for  its  leaves  will  produce  none  or  but 
few  tubers  naturally. 

Alugbatp,  lugbate,  libato,  English  Malabar  spinach, 
is  a  climbing  plant  which  gives  an  excellent  green,  much 
like  American  spinach.  It  seems  but  little  known  outside 
of  the  Visayan  region.  There  are  about  three  varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  color  of  the  stems  or  the  shape  of  the 
leaves,  but  taste  the  same. 

It  is  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  at  30  cm.  distance 
between  the  hills  and  60  cm.  between  the  rows.  The  sticks 
which  must  be  planted  along  the  rovts  need  only  be  about 
one  meter  high.     The  soil  must  be  rather  rich  and  must 
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never  become  dry  during  the  growing  period. 

The  leaves  can  be  cut  eight  weeks  after  the  planting  of 
the  seeds  and  the  harvests  last  from  four  to  six  weeks. 
Thereafter  the  seeds,  small  black  berries,  develop  and  the 
leaves  become  too  small  for  kitchen  use.  The  seeds  should 
be  gathered  when  they  begin  to  get  wrinkled  and  there- 
after dried  in  the  sun. 

Colitis,  quiHtis,  English  amaranthus,  is  a  well  known 
but  not  much  used  plant  which  grows  wild  everywhere  in 
the  Philippines.  There  are  several  kinds  here  but  none 
of  them  has  been  developed  into  a  garden  vegetable.  In 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  planted  very  extensively  in 
gardens  and  a  number  of  cultivated  varieties  have  been 
developed,  some  of  them  with  red  leaves.  It  makes  a 
very  good  dish  when  properly  cooked.  The  people  in 
India  eat  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  sliced  stems,  using  the 
latter  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus  or  for  string  beans. 
J.  Cameron  in  Firzninger's  Manual  of  Gardening  in 
India  writes:  "To  my  taste  a  most  insipid  vegetable, 
hardly  acceptable  even  when  nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
green  vegetable  is  to  be  had."  This  shows  what  happens 
when  one  leaves  the  kitchen  to  a  boy  who  does  not  know 
anything  about  cooking.  We  boil  amaranthus  here  in 
salt  water,  then  drain  the  water  off  and  on  the  fire  turn  the 
leaves  over  several  times  in  melted  butter  or  bacon  in  which 
onion  slices  have  been  browned.  Then  everybody  who 
eats  that  insipid  vegetable  calls  it  delicious  and  asks  how 
it  is  prepared. 

Amaranthus  is  planted  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains 
40  cm.  distance  between  on  all  sides. 

The  harvest  of  seed  is  easy.  After  the  leaves  and  young 
branches  have  been  cut  several  times,  the  plants  begin  to 
bloom  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  kitchen  any  longer. 
The  seeds  ripen  rapidly,  and  when  a  small  flowering  branch 
is  cut  off  and  shaken  over  the  hand  and  the  little  black 
seeds  fall  out,  it  is  time  to  harvest  them.  This  is  done  by 
cutting  off,  on  a  rainless  day,  the  whole  plant,  which  is  then 
laid  on  a  piece  of  canvas  or  other  cloth  to  dry.  The  seeds 
are  rubbed  out  of  the  spike -like  clusters  between  the  hands. 

Saloyot.  What  alugbate  is  to  some  of  the  Visayans 
saloyot  is  to  the  Ilocanos.  It  is  a  bushy  vegetable  which 
is  native  to  the  Islands.  It  grows  well  only  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  must  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  hills  should  be  40  cm.  apart  and  the  distance  between 
the  rows  50  cm. 

Of  saloyot  the  young  tender  ends  of  the  branches,  talbus, 
which  bear  a  rosette-like  cluster  of  leaves,  are  eaten.  It 
is  somewhat  similar  to  okra,  and  like  that  vegetable  makes 
an  excellent  green  for  chicken  soup. 

Pechay,  Chinese  cabbage,  and  Mustaza,  mustard, 
are  so  similar  in  their  habits  that  everything  said  of  one 
applies  also  to  the  other;  only  pechay  is  perhaps  a  bit  earlier 
in  ripening  and  their  taste  is  different  when  cooked. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  in  small  plots,  say 
about  one  by  one  meter,  in  the  garden.  The  seed  beds 
must  be  well  prepared  and  the  soil  completely  pulverized. 
Further  a  light  shade  should  be  provided  which  enables  the 
soil  to  hold  the  moisture  and  makes  the  seedlings  grow 
faster.  A  frame  of  small  sticks  may  be  put  up  around  the 
seed  bed  and  one  or  two  nipa  or  coconut  leaves  laid  over 
it;  when  seed  boxes  are  used  these  leaves  are  laid  over  the 
edges. 
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The  seeds  should  be  sown  on  top  of  the  soil  and 
the  latter  is  smoothed  over  and  around  them  by  lightly 
rubbing  the  hand  over  it  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  small  board. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  actually  covered  by  the  soil.  The 
beds  or  boxes  should  be  watered  twice  daily,  but  never  too 
much.  Too  much  moisture  kills  the  young  seedlings  by 
helping  along  the  growth  of  destructive  soil  bacilli. 

When  the  seedlings  have  four  leaves  on  the  average, 
they  should  be  planted,  in  the  afternoon,  at  25  cm.  distance 
between  on  all  sides.  Every  seedling  must  be  watered  in 
planting  so  that  the  soil  settles  around  the  roots.  After 
planting  they  should  be  shaded  again  by  setting  sections 
of  banana  leaves,  pieces  of  split  bamboo,  or  halves  of  co- 
conut husks,  etc.,  on  the  southwest  side  of  each  young 
plant.     These  shades  are  removed  after  about  four  days. 

Pechay  like  mustard  does  not  thrive  during  the  rainy 
season  and  is  somewhat  hard  to  grow  near  the  end  of  the 
dry  season.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  the  last  month  of  the 
rains,  but  it  can  be  successfully  raised  during  the  following 
two  to  three  months. 

(To  be  continued) 


Editorials  .... 

(Continued  from  page  177) 
readily  finds  its  way  into  the  editor's  waste  basket. 

As  a  distinct  entity,  the  Philippine  Press  Bureau  should 
be  discontinued.  The  function,  however,  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  Philippine  matters  and  voicing  Filipino  opinion 
should  be  continued  by  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Philippines  in  Congress,  the  Resident  Commissioners. 

The  Resident  Commissioners  should  take  direct  charge 
of  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  old  Press  Bureau, 
and  function  as  the  official  spokesmen  and  defenders  of 
the  Philippines  in  the  United  States.  Their  opinion  will 
have  weight.  Their  letters  will  be  given  consideration. 
Their  protests  willl  carry  conviction.  They  will  not  be 
classed  among  the  thousands  of  press  agents  in  the  employ 
of  so  many  causes  and  movements.  They  have  access  to 
American  public  opinion  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The 
offices  of  the  Resident  Commissioners  should  be  the  cen- 
tral   agency    of    Philippine    publicity    and    information. 

CONRADO      BENITEZ. 


And  So  He  Took 

(Continued  from  page  171) 

toom  that  time  on  the  family  in  the  small  town  ceased 
receiving  those  tearful  letters.  Now  everything  had 
cleared  up,  suddenly,  as  on  a  sultry  day  a  fresh  wind  drives 
away  a  cloud  from  the  sky.  Candelario  wrote  that  he  was 
studying  very  hard;  that  he  had  transferred  his  activities 
to  a  new  academy  and  that  he  was  making  headway  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  He  had  passed  all  examinations  with 
astounding  ease,  and  brilliant  success.  He  saw  more  and 
more  of  the  world;  daily  his  contact  with  men  of  standing 
widened.  In  six  months,  in  less  time  perhaps,  he  would 
graduate,  be  on  his  own;  even  now  they  could  easily  re- 
duce his  monthly  allowance  by  half. 

And  so  for  months  and  months  came  to  the  beaming 
family  messages  bright  with  fulfillment  and  bubbling 
with  joy  of  living.  She  had  always  known  it,  grandmother 
exultingly     proclaimed,     extolling     Candelario's     superior 
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intelligence.  "He  has  finished  his  course  long  before  any 
of  the  others  .  .  .Even  that  smart  Pablo  Pastor  still  has 
another  two  years  to  study  .  .  .  Yes,  my  Candelario!  And 
in  what  style  he  lives  in  Manila!  A  house,  he  says  in  his 
letters,  where  the  doors  are  made  of  looking-glasses.  .  . 
can  you  imagine?  And  all  that  it  is  'granizo',  all  that  is 
worthwhile  in  Manila  comes  to  see  him .  .  .  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  and  the  rich  Americanos  .  .  .  and  the 
Negros  planters  .  .  .  and  even  the  Gobernador-General, 
mind  you  ...  I  always  said  so,  Candelario  had  it  in  him  .  .  . 
See  his  letters?  .  .  .  See  what  is  attached  to  his  name? 
D.  A.  S.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  what  it  means?  It  means  Doctor 
and  Santos.  .  ."  And  thus  grandmother,  pride  swelling 
voice   and  heart,  went  on  until  the  very  end. 

Tt  was  Pablo  Pastor  who,  years  later,  bristling  with 
importance  at  his  freshly  acquired  legal  laurels  and 
ultra-smart  in  gray  flannel,  took  it  upon  himself  to  ex- 
plain the  letters  appended  to  his  former  classmate's  name. 
Candelario,  he  said,  was  well  on  the  road  to  riches  and 
even  fame;  a  more  bustling  and  contented  Candelario 
none  had  ever  known.  An  authority  in  his  field  .  .  .  He 
owned  on  Rizal  avenue  a  tailoring  establishment,  the  best 
in  the  Philippines  ... 

"feook  at  me!"  he  clamored,  chest  rounded  out,  nimble 
hands  well  evidenced.  "He  made  this  suit  for  me  .  .  .Fits, 
doesn't  it?" 

They  all  clung  around  him,  wanted  to  hear  more,  about 
Candelario   and   his   astounding   piece   of  luck. 

"Luck!"  Pablo  ejaculated,  angered.  "Luck!  Sense,  I 
call  it!  Intelligence!  He  tried  his  head— or  his  hands — 
at  law,  and  at  medicine  .  .  .and  failed.  Candelario  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  that  is  ...  Well,  he  saw  in  time  that 
he  would  never  shine  at  any  of  the  sterner  sciences,  so  he 
was    wise  .  .  .    and    he    took    tailoring  ..." 


Kalatong 

(Continued  from  page  169) 

hollow  carabao  horn  and  gone  off  into  the  fields  to  look 
for  some  snails  to  eat.  It  was  very  hot  sitting  on  the  ter- 
race wall  in  the  sun,  and  Kalatong  too  had  tired  of  beating 
the  horn,  of  looking  at  the  purple  reflections  of  the  rice  in 
the  water,  and  of  watching  the  swoop  of  the  serpent  eagle 
with  the  white  speck  on  its  brown  breast.  He  had  fallen 
asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  was  startled  to  see  an  anito  stealing 
furtively  up  from  the  river  towards  him.  It  was  some 
distance  away,  but  its  right  arm  was  terrifyingly  long,  and 
at  the  end  a  strange  elongated  hand  waved  in  convulsive 
menace.  Instinctively  he  grabbed  the  fallen  horn  and 
beat  it  furiously,  while  his  heart  pounded  like  the  drum- 
ming of  a  gangsa.  Then  the  figure  disappeared  behind 
a  terrace  wall. 

Some  time  later  the  priest  Futad  came  into  view  carrying 
a  basketwork  bird-scarer,  shaped  like  a  bird,  which  he 
planted  in  the  field  below,  then  cried, 

"Rice-bird,  go  away  into  the  north  and  the  south! 

Rat,  go  you  into  your  hole!" 

But  Kalatong  determined  with  a  boy's  obstinate  con- 
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viction  that  his  first  vision  had  not  been  Futad  carrying 
the  bird-scarer,  but  an  anito  who  was  reproaching  him  for 
his  negligence.  Whereupon  he  beat  the  horn  so  loudly 
that  the  whole  valley  resounded,  and  the  eagle  flew  swiftly 
to  Mount  Amuyao.  And  Lainglimon,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  forest,  paused  on  the  terrace  path  to  see  his  son. 
That  night  he  praised  the  boy  for  doing  his  duty  so  well. 
And  Kalatong  felt  more  guilty  than  ever,  and  was  sure 
that  the  words  were  put  into  his  father's  mouth  by  that 
terrifying  anito. 

He  remembered  too  how  patient  his  father  had  been 
when  he  had  taught  him  how  to  fashion  first  a  bamboo  spear, 
and  then  later,  a  real  fighting  one  with  sharp  prongs,  one 
that  balanced  beautifully  in  the  hand,  not  too  heavy  and 
not  too  light.  Then  his  father  had  taught  him  how  to 
throw  it  with  the  quick  backward  jerk  of  the  arm  and  the 
lancing  forward,  swift,  unerring.  He  had  shown  him  too 
how  to  weave  the  rattan  pocket-hat,  with  its  bright  red 
and  yellow  strips,  and  how  to  tie  on  the  white  boar  tusks 
and  the  tassels  of  hair  taken  from  an  enemy's  head. 

And  now  his  father  who  had  been  his  teacher  and  friend 
was  lying  here  with  his  soul  far  away  from  the  tormented 
body  beside  the  dull,  red-coaled  fire.  What  if  that  soul 
should  not  return  from  its  wanderings? 

Now  the  sick  man  raved  of  olden  happenings,  a  fierce 
lustre  in  his  hollowed  eyes.  He  raised  his  body,  sat  up, 
and  drew  back  his  right  arm,  the  hand  clenched  for  the 
throw.  The  arm  was  flung  forward.  For  one  moment 
Kalatong  even  thought  he  saw  the  visionary  spear  go 
hurtling  across  the  dusky  room.  But  the  arm  fell  loosely, 
slipping  a  little  to  one  side,  almost  into  the  fire,  as  the 
fever-wet  skin  met  the  smooth  sleeping-board.  Gently 
Tonud  moved  the  arm  away  from  the  fire. 

Suddenly  a  sibilant  hiss  of  fear  came  from  Lainglimon's 
bared  teeth.  His  right  arm  was  raised,  his  hand  clenched 
and  jabbed  downwards  as  if  striking  a  spear  hard  into  the 
earth  for  support.  His  head  turned,  while  the  eyes  looked 
ahead  with  dawning  despair.     He  cried  out. 

"Tonud,  why  did  I  not  bring  my  sinalwitan?" 

The  listeners  stirred  uneasily.  For  the  sinalwitan  was 
the  many -barbed  spear  carried  on  the  dangerous  mountains 
to  scare  away  evil  anitos. 

"His  soul  is  on  a  mountain  trail  !"  whispered  Bacni. 

Lainglimon  gazed  round  in  despair.  His  eyes  met  Ka- 
latong's  without  recognition,  so  that  the  youth  shivered 
back  against  the  camote  box.  Outside,  somewhere  in  the 
night,  a  dog  howled  and  whimpered.  Then  the  tense  body 
relaxed  and  fell  forward.  Tonud  gave  a  cry  and  raised 
her  husband's  head.  Like  a  chill  wind,  silence  fell,  cold 
and  aweful,  upon  the  afong.  The  soul  of  Lainglimon  had 
passed  from  the  little  dusky  room  forever,  passed  into  the 
great  starlit  night  to  join  the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  the 
mountains. 

Tonud  and  Enilaing  wept.  But  Bacni  and  Kalatong 
only  gazed  silently  at  the  body  on  the  sleeping-board. 
Then  together  they  all  cried  to  it. 

"Why  did  you  leave  us?  Now  you  shall  never  come  back, 
and    we    will    be    alone !".  .  . 

rp  hey  washed  the    body  that  had    been    Lainglimon's, 

adorned  it  with  the  blue  burial  robe,   and  placed  it 

in  the  rude  death-chair  by  the  posts  of  the  afong.    And  the 
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ritual  of  the  burial  ceremonies  brought  the  sorrowing  family 
close  together,  closer  than  ever  before,  even  though  they 
had  always  been  united  and  happy  in  the  simple,  common 
tasks  of  life. 

For  three  days  kinsfolk  came  from  all  over  the  village, 
and  from  Kambulo,  Ambawan,  Samoki,  Dungtalan,  and 
Talubin.  Kalatong  and  Bacni  killed  the  pigs  and  chickens 
for  the  funeral  feasting.  They  killed  a  carabao  also,  and 
Kalatong  tied  the  head  of  the  buffalo  by  the  large,  branching 
horns  above  the  door,  facing  Lainglimon,  so  that  the  calm 
faces  of  the  dead  seemed  to  look  at  each  other  fixedly. 

The  old  men  and  women  sat  by  the  hut  and  cried  to  the 
spirit  of  the  departed. 

"Now  you  are  dead. 

We  have  given  you  all  things  needful. 

Do  not  come  to  call  away  the  souls. 

Of  your  kinsmen  or  friends!" 

The  third  day  not  only  ato  Longgai  but  all  Barlig  laid 
by  the  tools  of  the  field,  for  Lainglimon  had  been  held  in 
much  respect  for  his  valor  and  wisdom. 

As  the  sun  started  to  sink  to  repose  below  the  western 
mountains,  the  grave  was  dug  in  an  old  unused  camote 
patch  on  the  mountain  side.  In  front  of  the  hut  the  old 
women  swayed  their  bodies  from  side  to  side,  and  mournful 
came  the  burial  chant,  simple,  resigned  to  the  fatalism  of 
this  life  on  the  Earth  World. 

"You  were  old,  and  old  people  die. 

You  are  dead,  and  we  place  you  in  the  earth. 

We  too  are  old,  and  soon  we  shall  follow  you." 

The  body  and  burial  clothes  were  laid  in  the  coffin.  Then 
it  was  carried  forth  and  lowered  into  the  grave  swiftly 
lest  an  ill  omen  might  befall.  Bacni  laid  on  the  lid  of  the 
pinewood  coffin,  sealing  for  ever  the  face  death-carven  in 
peace.  Kalatong  placed  reverently  on  the  lid  the  pair  of 
horns  he  had  cut  off  from  the  head  of  the  carabao  at  the 
afong.  And  the  fresh  earth  covered  the  grave  of  his  father. 
(To  be  continued) 


National  Opera  for  the  Philippines? 

(Continued  from,  page  166) 

public  ticket  sale  reduces  the  underwriting  to  a  very  mod- 
erate sum  or  wipes  it  out  altogether. 

Two  major  objectives  of  a  central  civic  music  committee 
should  be  planned  for  from  the  first  day  that  such  a  po- 
tential organization  functions.  The  first  one  is  the  early 
establishment  of  a  symphony  orchestra  on  something  like 
a  permanent  basis.  The  nucleus  of  an  orchestra  exists 
here,  and  the  programs  of  several  seasons  past  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  The  management  of  the  Metropo- 
litan probably  knows  that  the  most  successful  picture 
houses  in  the  United  States  have  maintained  full  sym- 
phony orchestras  as  a  big  feature  of  their  programs.  In- 
deed, take  one  for  an  example:  the  orchestra  at  Roxy's 
Theater  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  sights,  and  sounds,  of  the 
town.  An  orchestra  in  the  Metropolitan  would  serve  a 
similar  purpose  for  the  picture  programs.  And  augmented 
and  trained  as  a  separate  organization,  it  could  give  a 
number  of  orchestral  concerts  during  the  year. 

The  permanent  orchestra  would  provide  the  accompani- 
ment for  the  traveling  opera  companies  which  come  oc- 
casionally to  Manila.  But  its  greater  function  in  this 
connection  would  be  accompanying  locally  trained  oper- 
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Here  Is  All-Year-Round-Fun 

There  is  one  hobby,  at  least,  which  knows  no  sea- 
sons.    It  is  personal  movie  making.     And  a  most 
fascinating  hobby  it  is,  as  many  of  your  friends 
have   found. 

Perhaps,  if  you  do  not  go  in  for  outdoor 
sports,  you  have  believed  that  this  season 
would  find  your  movie  camera  inactive. 
But  there  are  so  many  opportunities  for 
indoor  movie  making,  with  simple  ar- 
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bridge  lamp,  that  you  will  certainly  find 
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atic  singing.  The  experience  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
should  be  an  excellent  guide  for  the  possibilities  in  Manila. 
The  Eastman  Conservatory  of  Music  (endowed  by  George 
Eastman)  includes  training  for  opera  in  its  curriculum. 
When  the  courses  were  new,  only  brief  excerpts  from  the 
better  known  operas  were  prepared  by  students  making 
up  the  chorus  and  cast  of  principals.  For  instance,  the 
brief  scene  of  the  returning  Pilgrims  in  the  opera  of  "Tann- 
hauser"  was  a  favorite  with  Rochester  audiences.  It  was 
staged  in  the  Eastman  Theater,  connected  with  the  Con- 
servatory, and  devoted  partly  to  moving  pictures.  Thus 
the  public  was  getting  the  best  music,  good  dramatic  art, 
and  fine  orchestration  along  with  some  of  the  inevitable 
piffle  of  pictures.  The  experiment  worked  and  offers  a 
fine  example  for  the  utilization  of  the  music  students  in 
Manila. 

The  consummation  of  even  a  very  conservative  begin- 
ning depends  on  a  vast  amount  of  hard,  unselfish,  public- 
spirited  work.  Conflicting  interests  and  ambitions  will 
have  to  be  set  aside  for  the  public  good.  A  community 
should  organize  itself  as  a  unit  to  meet  the  challenge  of  such 
an  opportunity. 

And  there  will  be  discouragements  even  after  a  start  and 
indeed  a  very  good  one  (as  may  confidently  be  expected) 
has  been  made.  Not  the  least  are  the  comments  of  "first 
nighters"  and  reviewers  who  are  so  anxious  to  have  you 
recognize  their  superior  opportunities  and  devastating 
powers  of  criticism  that  they  dismiss  the  early  artistic  ef- 
forts with  a  condescending  shrug  or  with  words  of  withering 
scorn.  But  with  a  musical  future  of  first  magnitude  at  its 
doorstep,  only  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  musical  organ- 
izations of  the  city  is  censurable  if  the  Metropolitan 
Theater  is  to  fulfill  its  destiny  in  the  artistic  service  of  the 
community  and  the  nation. 


Philippine  Women  and  the  Vote 

{Continued  from  page  165) 

mates  of  men  when  they  have  learned  self-reliance  by  de- 
pending on  themselves,  self-protection  by  protecting  them- 
selves, self-reverence  and  self-control  and  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  by  freely  and  openly  sharing  on  equal 
terms  with  men  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  government. 
"There  can  be  no  real  marriage  worthy  of  the  name  and  a 
help  to  civilization  save  on  a  basis  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  equality,"  says  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 

The  most  flimsy  argument  against  woman  suffrage  is 
that  it  will  mark  the  end  of  chivalry  and  destroy  the  woman- 
liness of  our  women. 

Let  George  Macdonald  open  the  fire  upon  this  charge 
with  his  metaphor:  "The  devil  could  drive  woman  out  of 
Paradise,  but  the  devil  himself  can  not  drive  the  Paradise 
out  of  a  woman." 

Supposing  that  some  of  our  women  will  eventually  lead, — 
our  best  women— will  it  be  unsafe  for  the  men  to  follow  her 
leadership?  Woman  is  and  will  be  womanly  wherever  she 
is  placed.     No  condition  can  unsex  the  sexes. 

Yet,  what  is  meant  by  womanly?  Is  it  merely  the  idea 
that  women  are  created  simply  to  be  ministers  to  the  amuse- 
ment, enjoyment,  and  gratification  of  man?  If  so,  then  it  is 
closely  allied  to  the  idea  that  peasants  and  workmen  exist 
solely  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the 
aristocratic  classes.     "The  worth  of  men  is  in  proportion 
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to  the  respect  they  have  for  their  mothers  and  their  women 
folk/  said  Dupanloup. 

Suffrage,  according  to  William  Bowditch,  is  neither  a 
manly  act,  nor  yet  a  womanly  act,  but  the  act  of  a  human 
being,  who  as  part  of  the  people,  has  an  inherent  right  to 
express  or  refuse  consent  to  the  form  of  government  under 
which  he  or  she  lives. 

Some  men  say  that  a  great  many  women  will  not  wish 
to  vote  because  they  will  think  it  is  not  "lady-like",  or 
whatever  the  proper  term  may  be.  Are  there  a  great 
many  men  who  abstain  from  politics  because  they  think  it 
ungentlemanly?  Suppose  the  majority  of  women  do  not 
wish  to  vote— is  that  a  reason  for  depriving  one  woman, 
who  is  taxed,  of  her  equal  representation?  Cardinal  Moran 
of  Australia  rightly  said,  "The  woman  who  thinks  she  is 
making  herself  unwomanly  by  voting  is  a  silly  creature." 
Lord  Mayor  Tallon  of  Dublin  testified:  "The  women  of 
Ireland  who  vote  in  municipal  elections  have  suffered  no 
loss  either  of  dignity  or  domesticity.' ' 

Our  opponents  are  dreadfully  exercised  for  fear  the  vote 
will  unsex  women.  They  say  we  are  too  delicate — women 
are  such  "fragile  flowers'—  yet  men  get  these  delicate 
blossoms  to  undertake  at  the  lowest  possible  wages  the 
intolerable .  toil  of  the  rope-walk.  Women  make  bricks, 
girls  are  driven,  when  not  driven  to  something  worse,  to 
being  scullions  and  boarding-house  slaves.  Women  are 
graciously  permitted  to  sweat  in  factories  and  over  other 
people's  washing  when  they  should  be  caring  for  their 
babies.  Still  others  of  these  fragile  flowers  work  on  the 
roads,  make  bridges,  build  houses,  and  plough  the  fields 
to  keep  alive.  Yet  a  vote  in  their  hands  would  soil  them 
and  destroy  their  womanliness! 

To  innumerable  questions  asked,  such  as,  How  can  wo- 
men hold  elective  offices,  act  as  judges,  endure  the  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  war,  and  escape  unsexing,  the  reply  is, 
"Read  history.  In  the  words  of  Sancho  Panza,  Whatever 
is,  is  able  to  be!" 

Elizabeth  was  Queen  of  England,  Was  she  incompetent? 
Did  she  unsex  herself?  Did  the  learning  of  Olympia  Morata 
make  her  a  less  loving  and  housewifely  wife?  Did  her  com- 
petency to  correspond  with  the  greatest  scholars  of  Europe, 
or  her  Homeric  studies,  keep  her  from  visiting  the  plague- 
stricken  houses  of  her  city,  or  detain  her  from  her  devotion 
at  her  sick  husband's  bedside?  The  pages  of  history  are 
filled  with  women  who  have  not  only  been  public  spirited 
but  with  whom  the  love  of  country  was  a  ruling  passion. 
Such  women  as  Zenobia,  Boodicea,  Joan  of  Arc,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday  belong  to  this  group.  To 
go  to  earlier  times,  think  of  the  examples  of  pure  disin- 
terested patriotism  among  the  Roman  and  Spartan  women! 
There  are  more  examples.  Mary  Somerville  as  a  wife, 
Caroline  Herschell  as  a  sister,  Harriet  Martineau  as  a 
daughter,  Madame  de  Sevigre  as  a  devoted  mother  show 
that  tenderness  of  feeling  and  domestic  tastes  are  not  in- 
compatible with  a  strong,  well  regulated,  highly  cultivated 
mind.  Hypatia  was  not  a  worse  daughter  for  all  her  erudi- 
tion and  extraordinary  genius.  Isabella  of  Mantua,  Tour- 
nabonni  the  guide  and  teacher  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Vit- 
toria  Coloma,  friend  and  inspirer  of  Michael  Angelo,  had 
nothing  harsh  and  unfeminine  about  them.  Although 
Laura  Bassi  excelled  in  learning  most  of  her  contemporaries, 
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Beauty  in  the  Modern  Manner 

Here  is  a  fan  that  will  serve  with  distinction  for  many, 
many  years.  It  is  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  today's  interiors,  and  built  to  cool  the  coming 
generation. 

There  is  something  exquisite  in  the  slender  grace  of  this  new 
modernistic  fan.  Its  shaded  silver-like  finish  and  graceful 
lines  are  a  charming  reflection  of  today's  style  trends.  Not 
even  the  most  sophisticated  intef  ior  could  make  it  appear  ill 
at  ease.  And  its  beauty  is  more  than  "skindeep,"  for  that 
handsome  surface  hides  a  hardy  constitution.  Compact,  effi- 
cient, and  durable,  its  sturdy  motor  and  unique  masked  oscil- 
lating mechanism  bear  witness  to  Robbins  8b  Myers*  thirty 
years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  fans. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  see  for  yourself  our  big  assortment 
of  beautiful  fans  for  your  selection. 
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she  was  a  noted  housekeeper,  devoted  wife,  and  mother  of 
twelve  children. 

What  do  women  want  to  vote  for  when  they  are  already 
represented  by  their  husbands,  brothers  and  fathers? 

Byron  indicted  his  own  sex  with  his  famous  lines: 

"Man  to  man  so  oft  unjust 
Is  always  so  to  women," 

It  is  alleged  that  women  are  already  represented  by  men. 
When  was  the  choice  made?  "If  I  am  told  they  are  vir- 
tually represented/'  said  George  William  Curtis,  "I  reply 
with  James  Otis  that  no  such  phrase  as  virtual  represen- 
tation is  known  in  law  or  constitution."  The  pronounce- 
ment that  women  are  represented  by  their  husbands  is 
entirely  inadequate.  It  is  fortunate  for  those  who  have 
husbands  to  represent  them  but  unfortunate  for  the  great 
number  of  unmarried  women  and  widows  who  may  still 
need  representation  at  the  polls.  And  brothers  and  fathers 
may  answer  the  last  summons  before  their  women  folk,  and 
thus  leave  a  family  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  machinery 
of  our  government. 

The  American  colonies  were  said  to  be  represented  in  the 
British  Parliament  but  the  colonies  were  not  content  with 
such  representation.  "Neither  are  women  contented  to  be 
represented  by  men,"  says  James  Freeman  Clarke.  What 
can  be  more  to  the  point  than  the  old  defense  of  republics, 
"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny?" 

Woman  as  wife,  mother,  and  daughter  and  owner  of 
property  has  important  rights  to  be  protected.  "The 
whole  history  of  legislation,  so  unequal  between  the  sexes, 
shows  she  can  not  safely  trust  those  to  the  other  sex,  for  her 
rights  have  never  received  full  legislative  protection,"  said 
Theodore  Parker.  "Besides  our  institutions  are  not  based 
on  the  idea  of  one  class  receiving  protection  from  another." 
It  is  further  asserted  that  women  can  control  legislation 
by  their  influence.  It  is  were  proposed  to  take  way  the 
men's  vote,  would  they  think  it  a  satisfactory  answer  that 
their  influence  still  remains?  "If  woman  has  influence", 
said  William  Dudley  Foulke,  "she  is  entitled  to  that  and 
her  vote  too.  You  have  no  right  to  burn  down  a  man's 
house  because  you  leave  him  his  lot." 

A  frequent  argument  against  woman  suffrage  is  that  since 
women  can  not  become  soldiers,  they  ought  not  to  vote; 
in  other  words,  that  behind  every  vote  there  must  stand  a 
bullet  ready  to  defend  it. 
This  is  a  dangerous  theory. 
"One  sex  bears  arms,  the  other  bears  soldiers." 
Always  some  woman  risks  her  life  whenever  a  soldier  is 
born  into  the  world.     "For  years,"  describes  Lucy  Stone, 
"she  does  picket  duty  by  his  cradle.      Later  on,  she  is  his 
quartermaster  and  gathers  his  rations.     And  when  that 
boy  grows  to  be  a  man,  shall  he  say  to  his  mother,  'If  you 
want  to  vote,  you  must  first  go  and  kill  somebody?'  That  is 
a  coward's  argument."     It  is  a  singular  theory  that  to  be 
able  to  vote  one  must  be  able  to  be  a  soldier.     Is  the  purpose 
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of  the  ballot-box  to  be  bolstered  by  bullets?  Is  it  true 
that  behind  every  ballot  there  is  a  bullet?  The  thousands 
of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
constitute  a  nation's  best  fighting  material.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  vote,  while  thousands  of  older  men  who  do  pos- 
sess the  ballot,  are  unable  to  fight.  "Yet  all  vote  whether 
they  are  able-bodied  or  sickly,"  says  William  Bowditch. 

Edward  Eggleston  declared,  "If  women  can  not  make  war, 
they  can  do  better;  they  can  do  something  to  stop  it." 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  is,  woman  suffrage  is  bound 
to  come  ultimately.  What  better  proof  of  our  progress  could 
we  show  than  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  the  high 
position  of  our  women?  Says  L.  Ame  Martin,  "If  you 
would  know  the  political  and  moral  status  of  a  people, 
demand  what  place  its  women  occupy." 

The  test  of  civilization  is  the  position  of  women.  Where 
they  are  wholly  slaves,  man  is  wholly  barbarous.  "And 
the  measure  of  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is 
the  recognition  of  their  equal  right  with  man  to  an  un- 
constrained development",  said  George  William  Curtis. 
No  country  is  free  while  a  single  class  is  governed  without 
representation.  "What  then  shall  we  say  of  a  country  in 
which  half  the  population  is  legislated  for  like  dumb  cattle?" 
asked  Israel  Zangwill. 

We  are  not  making  any  false  pretensions  to  purify  the 
ballot  entirely  by  the  woman's  vote.  As  Robert  Erskine 
Ely  said,  "I  do  not  believe  that  political  life  will  be  greatly 
purified  by  the  bestowment  of  the  franchise  upon  women, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  step  is  a  part  of  the  general  process 
towards  juster  and  more  orderly  organization  of  society." 
To  quote  George  William  Curtis  again,  "I  do  not  suppose 
the  ballot  would  immediately  right  all  the  wrongs  of  women 
any  more  than  it  has  righted  all  those  of  man — but  what 
one  political  agency  has  righted  so  many?" 

However,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Price  of  Australia  is  most 
emphatic  when  he  declared,  "The  woman's  vote  in  Australia 
has  done  just  what  we  expected  it  to  do.  It  has  purified 
politics.  No  man  with  a  shady  reputation  can  hope  to  be 
returned."  Ex-Governor  Frank  W.  Hunt  of  Idaho  seconded 
him  by  saying,  "You  may  state  most  positively  that  woman 
suffrage  in  Idaho  has  purified  politics.  The  woman  vote 
has  compelled  not  only  state  conventions,  but  more  partic- 
ularly country  conventions,  of  both  parties,  to  select  the 
cleanest  and  best  material  for  public  office." 

Women  in  easy  circumstances  often  say  they  don't 
want  to  vote.     Very  likely,  since  there  is  no  need  for  them 
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to  do  so.  But  will  they  not  ask  themselves  a  more  worthy- 
question— "What  will  the  vote  enable  them  to  do  for  others?" 
The  ballot  would  be  a  good  thing  for  women,  especially 
those  of  the  leisure  class.  "If  it  did  nothing  else",  says 
Elsie  Clew  Parsons,  "It  would  give  them  legitimate  interests 
which  they  lack  now."  As  Thoreau  expresses  it,  "Be  not 
simply  good— be  good  for  something."  "The  strongest 
reason  for  giving  women  the  vote  is  that  many  are  apathetic 
and  indifferent  about  it,"  says  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden. 

What  good  has  woman  suffrage  brought  to  the  countries 
that  have  adopted  it? 

Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Ex-Premier  of  New  Zealand,  states: 
"The  women  of  New  Zealand  secured  the  franchise  by  a 
majority  of  only  two  votes.  Now  it  is  doubtful  if  in  the 
whole  house  there  would  be  two  members  to  oppose  it." 
Women  in  Australia  have  procured  by  their  votes  old  age 
pensions,  abolished  sweated  labor,  and  brought  in  many 
reforms  dealing  with  women  and  children.     Colorado  has 
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the  most  advanced  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  home.  Judge  Lindsey  says 
this  is  due  more  to  woman  suffrage  than  to  any  other  cause. 
General  Henry  M.  Teller,  also  of  Colorado,  corroborates 
this  statement  by  saying,  "Woman  suffrage  has  resulted 
in  nothing  that  is  objectionable  and  much  that  is  advan- 
tageous." 

...Conclusion. 

What  do  women  want  the  vote  for?  "Well,  what  do  men 
want  it  for?"  asks  George  William  Curtis. 

Of  all  the  objections  against  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  there  is  not  one  which  appeals  to  any  higher  motive 
than  selfishness,  said  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell. 

Samuel  Gompers  opined,  "I  am  for  unqualified  suffrage 
as  a  matter  of  human  justice." 

Woman  suffrage  will  come  as  well  as  all  other  right  things 
come  because  it  is  right. 

There  are  many  arguments  against  woman  suffrage,  but 
no  reasons.  The  more  we  interrogate  common  sense,  the 
less  reason  we  find  for  excluding  women  from  political 
existence. 

Let  us  then  exclaim  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Let  us  have 
faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the 
end  dare  to  do  our  duties  as  we  understand  them." 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  HESTER 
Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 

AUGUST  was  a  black  month  in  Philippine 
economic  trends.  All  the  sugar  had 
been  sold  and  most  of  it  exported;  doubtless 
the  bulk  of  wage  money  and  dividends  derived 
from  the  last  crop  has  been  spent.  Hemp 
and  copra  prices  fell  to  new  lows  which  are 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  if  land  values 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  hemp, 
perhaps,  very  close  to  the  point  where  receipts 
will  decline  unless  prices  improve.  The 
peasant  who  produces  coconuts  from  a  small 
inherited  grove  loses  sight  of  land  cost  and 
continues  to  deliver  copra  so  long  as  the 
price  offered  pays  for  the  cost  of  collection 
and  of  the  tapahan.  In  this  manner,  he 
ceases  to  practice  agriculture  in  the  true 
sense  and  looks  upon  his  industry  as  an  extrac- 
tive one — the  nuts  are  there  and  they  will  be 
collected  so  long  as  a  labor  income,  however 
reduced,  may  be  realized. 

Heavy  rains  during  nearly  half  the  month 
retarded  the  transplanting  of  rice  and  caused 
a  considerable  interruption  in  transportation, 
slowing  up  the  flow  of  commodities  and  im- 
peding trade  activity.  All  in  all,  provincial 
purchasing  power  declined  sharply,  store 
credits  were  limited  and  collections  on  old 
accounts  were  difficult.  Business  in  Manila, 
supported  to  a  large  extent  by  the  purchases 
of  government  employees  on  regular  salary, 
felt  the  effects  of  the  depression  more  severely 
than  heretofore. 

City  construction  permits  showed  im- 
provement at  1*670,190  compared  to  f>528,990 
for  August  last  year. 

Labor  conditions  were  still  unsatisfactory 
with  strikes  extended  to  land  tranportations 
and  one  sawmill.  A  peculiar  character  in 
the  labor  situation  arises  from  the  continuance 
of  strikes,  which  in  a  period  of  depression 
cannot  terminate  in  favor  of  the  laborers. 

FINANCE 

The  Secretary  of  Finance  reported  a  de- 
crease in  tax  collections  from  January  1  to 
August  31  at  Pll,398,000  which  places 
receipts  20  per  cent  under  those  of  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  Governor-General 
issued  an  executive  order  reducing  the  insular 
budgetforl931  by  approximately,  f>2,000,000. 
The  penalty  for  delinquency  in  land  taxes 
was  remitted  provided  that  payment  be 
effected  by  the  end  of  September. 

Banking  conditions  in  general  were  un- 
changed except  for  a  radical  drop  of  over  17 
per  cent  in  the  average  daily  debits  to  in- 
dividual accounts.  A  run  upon  one  of  the 
important  local  banks,  while  serious  for  the 
particular  bank,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
general  situation.  The  Manila  Clearing 
House  was  able  to  place  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  institution  sufficient  to  tide  it  over  and 
avoid,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  suspension 
of    payments. 

The  Insular  Auditor's  statement  of  August 
29,  compared  to  August  30  last  year,  shows 
the  following  in  millions  of  pesos: 

Aug.  £9  Aug.  SO 

19S1  19S0 

Bank  resources 232  243 

Loans,  discounts  and  overdrafts 109  119 

Investments Jj6  31 

Deposits,  time  and  demand 123  129 

Net  working  capital,  foreign  banks           19  24 
Average  daily  debits  to  individual 

accounts  for  five  weeks  ending. ...     3.9  5.4 

Total  circulation **7  130 

SUGAR 
The  sugar  market  was  at  a  standstill  so 
far  as  export  was  concerned  with  domestic 
prices  holding  around  F9.00  per  picul,  centri- 
fugal. Exports  from  November  1  to  date 
were  731,914  metric  tons  of  which  700,566 
were  centrifugals  and  the  balance  refined. 
All  shipments  were  to  the  United  States. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

Steadily    declining    demand    from    foreign 

markets  bore  heavily  against  the  local  copra 

market  forcing  it  to  new  low  levels.     In  view 

of  the  disturbed  conditions,  sellers  contracted 
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freely  for  almost  any  position  during  the 
balance  of  the  calendar  year  with  the  result 
that  most  dealers  were  thoroughly  covered. 
Buyers  freely  predicted  further  declines  due 
to  slackened  demand  for  oil  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Schnurmacher's  prices  follow: 

Aug.  1931  Aug.  1980 
Copra    resecada,    buyer's    ware- 
house, Manila,  pesos  per  picul: 

High 4.75  8.625 

Low 4.00  8.00 

Coconut  oil  in  drums,  Manila, 
pesos  per  kilo: 

High 0.17  0.27 

Low 15  .265 

Copra  cake,  f.o.b.  steamer,  Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  metric  ton: 

High 32.50         44.50 

Low 28.50         39.50 

MANILA  HEMP 

The  Philippine  market  for  U.  S.  grades 
of  Manila  hemp  was  quiet  and  dull  through- 
out the  month  and  prices  were  greatly  de- 
pressed due  to  decreasing  demand  and  normal 
to  increased  production.  While  receipts 
of  U.  K.  grades  were  reported  lower,  prices 
in  this  group  declined  and  the  London  market 
was  generally  quiet. 

Saleeby's  prices,  August  29,  were  as  follows: 
E,  P16.00;  F,  1*12.50;  I,  PIO.OO;  Tl,  f*7.50; 
J2,  f>6.50;  K,  P5.75;  LI,  f*5.00. 

RICE 

Palay  prices  at  the  buying  centers  in  Luzon 
showed  some  improvement,  buyers  offering 
1*2. 10  to  f*2.20  per  cavan,  according  to  grade, 
as  compared  with  Pi. 90  to  Pi. 95  during 
July.  Saigon  rice,  No.  2,  improved  from 
P5.08  to  P5.88  landed,  duty  paid.  The 
crop  outlook  in  Central  Luzon  was  not  partic- 
ularly reassuring  largely  due  to  delay  in 
planting  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains  and  the 
failure  of  one  rice  company  which  precipitated 
a  selling  rush,  thus  checking  the  upward 
movement.  Manila  arrivals  during  August 
totaled  222,000  sacks  compared  to  269,000 
during  July. 

TOBACCO 

The  local  tobacco  market  was  quiet  during 
August  and  dealers  and  factories  were  await- 
ing price  developments  on  the  1931  crop. 
General  purchasing  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela 
began  towards  the  end  of  the  month  and,  at 
the  prices  offered,  it  was  reported  that  plant- 
ers were  reluctant  to  dispose  of  their  crops. 
However,  in  view  of  prevailing  dullness  in 
the  export  tobacco  trade,  it  was  felt  by  buyers 
that  quotations  were  as  high  as  could  be 
justified. 

The  cigar  trade  suffered  extensively  on 
account  of  prolonged  rains  and  interrupted 
communications.  Exports  to  China,  Malaya 
and  India  were  unsatisfactory  but  shipments 
to  the  United  States,  in  point  of  quantity, 
were  better  than  in  August  last  year,  totaling 
approximately  16,780,000  pieces. 


News   Summary 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

Aug.  13. — Manila  is  flooded  as  a  result 
of  heavy  rainfall  and  high  tides. 

Aug.  15. — John  McQuaide,  former  Su- 
perintendent of  Private  Schools,  dies  of  a 
heart  attack,  aged  63. 

Aug.  16. — Representative  Anonas  intro- 
duces a  bill  based  on  the  Alunan  development 
plan  which,  without  amending  the  land  law, 
would  make  provision  for  opening  up  and 
financing  farmers*  colonies  around  reserva- 
tions set  aside  by  the  governor-general  for 
special   development. 

Aug.  18. — Peter  Wester,  horticulturist 
and  a  leading  authority  on  tropical  plants, 
dies  from  pernicious  anemia,  aged  55. 

Jose  O.  Vera,  Nacionalista  candidate,  is 
elected  successor  to  the  late  Senator  Alegre. 

Aug.  19. — In  a  birthday  message  to  the 
Philippines  Herald,  Senate  President  Quezon 
states:  "America  is  too  rich  and  too  powerful 
to  betray  her  self-imposed  duty  to  help  us  to 
attain  prosperity,   happiness,  and  freedom. 
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IF  you  want  to  make  your  hair  .  .  .  easy  to 
manage  .  .  .  and  add  to  its  natural  gloss  and 
lustre  .  .  .  this  is  very  easy  to  do. 

Just  put  a  few  drops  of  Glostora  on  the  bris- 
tles of  your  hair  brush  . .  .  and  brush  it  through 
your  hair  .  .  .  when  you  dress  it. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  It  will 
give  your  hair  an  unusually  rich,  silky  gloss  and 
lustre — instantly. 

Glostora  simply  makes  your  hair  more  beau- 
tiful by  enhancing  its  natural  wave  and  color. 
It  keeps  the  wave  and  curl  in,  and  leaves  your 
hair  so  soft  and  pliable,  and  so  easy  to  manage, 
that  it  will  stay  any  style  you  arrange  it  even 
after  shampooing — whether  long  or  bobbed. 

A  few  drops  of 
Glostora  impart  that 
bright,  brilliant, 
silky  sheen,  so  much 
admired,  and  your 
hair  will  fairly  sparkle 
and  glow  with  nat- 
ural gloss  and  lustre. 
A  large  bottle  of 
Glostora  costs  but  a 
trifle  at  any  drug 
store  or  toilet  goods 
counter. 

Try  it! — You  will 
be  delighted  to  see 
how  much  more 
beautiful  your  hair 
will  look,  and  how 
easy  it  will  be  to 
wave  and  manage. 


But  we  must  remember  that  no  one  can  help 
us  unless  we  also  help  ourselves.  Let  us 
then  walk  together  and  continue  to  build  up 
our  country  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  so 
that  our  children's  children  may  bless  our 
memory  when  we  are  gone.  In  common  con- 
cert, America  and  the  Philippines  will,  I 
hope,  soon  find  a  solution  to  the  Philippine 
question  which  will  add  glory  to  the  United 
States  and  make  the  Philippines  the  land  of 
plenty  and  freedom". 

Aug.  20. — The  body  of  a  man  found  in  the 
San  Juan  river  on  August  15  and  buried  a 
few  days  later,  was  exhumed,  and  is  identi- 
fied as  that  of  Ramon  L.  Navas,  wellknown 
newspaperman,  on  the  staff  of  the  Philip- 
pines Free  Press.  Foul  play  is  suspected. 
August  23.— Clarence  A.  Cook,  finance 
editor  of  the  Manila  Daily  Bulletin,  dies 
of  acute   poisoning,   aged   37. 

Aug.  23.—  Vice-Governor  Butte,  speaking 
before  the  Catholic  Women's  Club  advocates 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  languages  in  the 
primary  schools. 

Aug.  26. — Speaker  Roxas,  in  an  address 
advocating  independence  before  the  Sojour- 
ners, an  army  officers'  club,  states  "I,  per- 
sonally, would  prefer,  if  America  does  not 
intend  to  grant  independence,  that  she  tell 
us  so  at  once,  so  that  we  may  know  where  we 
stand". 

Sept.  I.— -Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  arrives  in  Manila,  and  a  legal  holiday 
having  been  declared  in  Manila  and  the 
neighboring  provinces  of  Rizal,  Bulacan, 
Cavite,  and  Laguna,  large  crowds  greet  him. 
He  announces:  "I  have  come  to  get  a  more 
definite  understanding  of  the  operation  of 
your  present  system  of  government;  also  to 
secure  first-hand  information  of  the  political, 
educational,  social,  and  economic  conditions 
which  now  prevail  in  the  Islands.  ...  On 
the  facts  established  and  history  heretofore 
made,  the  administration  at  Washington 
will  base  its  future  policy  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Philippine  Islands."  At  a  parade 
in  his  honor,  in  which  15,000  marchers  are 
estimated  to  have  taken  part,  a  resolution  is 
read  reiterating  "our  fervent  and  unchange- 
able desire  for  immediate  political  emanci- 
pation". 

Sept.  5. — Harry  L.  Comer,  superintendent 
of  the  Mufios  Agricultural  School,  dies  from 
the  effects  of  burns  received  in  an  alcohol 
lamp  explosion,  aged  33. 

Sept.  i4.— Senator  Sotero  Baluyut  intro- 
duces a  bill  which  would  create  a  semi-gov- 
ernment corporation  to  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Power  and  Development 
Company.  The  Company  would  be  placed 
under  the  National  Development  Company, 
like  the  Cebu  Portland  Cement  Company, 
and  would  draw  a  capital  of  1*35,000,000 
from  the  unexpended  and  authorized,  but 
still  unsold  stock  of  the  National  Develop- 
ment Company. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Aug.  16. — The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee issues  a  statement  demanding  that 
President  Hoover  outline  in  detail  his  plan 
for  dealing  with  distress  next  winter  as  a 
result  of  unemployment.  The  President 
recently  announced  that  a  canvass  of  charity 
organizations  indicated  that  private  charity 
would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
The  administration  is  opposed  to  federal 
relief  and  such  measures  as  the  dole. 

Aug.  19.— President  Hoover  appoints 
Walter  GifTord,  President  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  chair- 
man of  a  federal  committee  to  mobilize 
state  and  local  relief  agencies  to  deal  with 
unemployment. 

Aug  29.—  J.  P.  Morgan  Company  an- 
nounces the  extension  of  a  year's  credit  of 
$400,000,000  to  the  new  British  government 
by  United  States  and  French  banking  in- 
terests. The  Morgan  house  contributed 
$109,000,000  and  other  United  States  banks 
$200,000,000.  n 

Sept.  2.—  Reported  that  Roy  Barcal  s 
yacht,    "Intrepid",    which    left    Manila    on 
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January  2,  arrived  in  New  York  on  July  23, 
after  a  15,000-mile  voyage. 

Sep t.  4.  — President  Hoover  announces  that 
the  Chinese  government  has  accepted  the 
proposal  to  buy  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  an  unstated  amount  of  flour  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  famine  relief,  on  long-term 
credit. 

Sept.  12. — Senator  Borah,  chairman  of 
the  foreign  relations  committee,  issues  the 
statement:  "I  should  like  to  see  an  effort 
to  secure  a  naval  holiday  covering  all  of  the 
construction  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  for  five 
years  or  as  long  as  could  be  secured".  In 
the  United  States,  naval  shipbuilding  in 
excess  of  $200,000,000  will  be  begun  shortly. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 
Aug.  15. — Clyde  Pangborn  and  Hugh 
Herndon,  American  aviators,  are  fined  2000 
yen  each  for  violating  the  Japanese  civil 
aviation  laws  and  50  yen  each  for  violating 
the  fortified  zone  act  by  the  district  court 
of  Tokio.  They  admitted  having  taken 
photographs,  but  did  not  know  that  they 
were  flying  over  military  zones. 

Aug.  17. — Col.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh receive  a  warm  reception  from  the 
Russians  at  Petropavlovsk  on  their  flight 
from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 

Aug.  19. — A  committee  of  banking  ex- 
perts meeting  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  rep- 
resenting ten  nations,  issues  a  report  calling 
for  the  revision  of  the  whole  scheme  of  war 
debts,  reparations,  and  repayments  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  German  and  world 
economic  prosperity.  The  report  asserts 
that  the  reparation  payments  are  an  immense 
obstacle  to  peaceful  economic  progress  of  the 
nations.  The  pronouncement  was  subscribed 
to  both  by  American  and  French  financial 
chiefs,  countries  which  have  been  the  out- 
standing opponents  of  any  plan  to  revise 
international  payments.  Albert  H.  Wiggin 
of  New  York  was  chairman. 


Aug.  19.-— The  Council  of  Ministers  in 
Madrid  decrees  the  confiscation  of  all  former 
royal  properties. 

Aug.  23.—  Reports  indicate  that  as  a 
result  of  the  great  flood  in  Hupeh,  Hunan, 
Kiangsi,  Anhwei,  and  Kiangsu  provinces,  50,- 
000,000  people  are  effected  and  at  least  a 
thousand  people  a  day  are  dying  of  starvation 
and  disease.  Total  deaths  may  reach  2,000,- 
000.  Red  Cross  officials  call  the  flood  the 
greatest  disaster  in  history.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  to  sell  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  15,000,000  bushels  of  American  wheat 
to  China  on  easy  terms. 

Aug.  24. — Prime  Minister  MacDonald  re- 
signs following  a  crisis  precipitated  by  Chan- 
cellor Snowden's  inability  to  present  a  bal- 
anced budget  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Labor  Party. 

MacDonald  is  asked  by  the  King  to  form 
a  new  "national"  non-partisan  government 
to  meet  the  crisis.  The  King  suggested 
that  the  royal  family  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  family  expenses  to  meet  the  threatened 
$500,000,000  deficit. 

Aug.  25. — Prime  Minister  MacDonald  an- 
nounces the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  in 
which  Mr.  Snowden  remains  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Stanley  Baldwin,  conser- 
vative, is  Lord  President  of  the  Council;  Lord 
Reading  is  Foreign  Secretary;  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare,  former  conservative  secretary  of  war, 
is  Secretary  of  State  for  India;  Austin  Cham- 
berlain is  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
Prime  Minister  states  that  the  new  govern- 
ment favors  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  all 
unemployment  benefits.  Snowden  appeals 
to  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  promising 
that  sacrifices  would  be  distributed  evenly 
among  all  classes,  indicating,  however,  that 
an  increase  in  taxation  would  only  contribute 
to  the  fundamental  weakness  of  an  already 
impossible  situation.  A  solution  must  come 
from  a  reduction  in  expenditures,  he  holds- 

Aug.  26. — Premier    MacDonald    is    read 
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otit  of  the  Labor  Party  at  Hamstead,  his 
home  town,  from  where  he  held  membership 
in  the  party. 

Frank  Harris,  noted  writer,  editor,  and 
artist  rebel,  dies  at  Nice,  France,  aged  75. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  went  to  America 
at  the  age  of  15. 

Aug.  29.—  The  Labor  Party  executive 
committee  asks  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  to 
resign  from  the  party  and  elect  Arthur  Hen- 
derson, former  foreign  secretary,  as  head. 
The  party  also  votes  to  oppose  to  coalition 
plsm. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  leaves  Bombay  to  at- 
tend the  second  round  table  conference  at 
London.  He  wears  nothing  but  a  loin  cloth, 
sandals,  and  a  shawl.  He  is  traveling  second 
class  and  has  two  rooms  fitted  out  for  him 
including  a  make-shift  kitchen  where  his 
simple  meals  of  raisins,  fruits,  nuts,  and 
goat-milk  will  be  prepared. 

Aug.  31.— Joseph  Paul  Boncour,  chairman 
of  the  foreign  affairs  committee  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  states  that  France  is 
ready  in  the  interest  of  peace  to  place  her 
army,  navy,  and  air  forces  under  the  control 
of  the  League  of  Nations  if  other  government 
will  do  likewise. 

Sir  Hall  Caine,  British  novelist  and  author 
of  "The  Eternal  City"  arid  other  wellknown 
books,  dies,  aged  78. 

Sept.  1. — Germany  and  Austria  agree  to 
forego  the  proposed  customs  union  which 
threatened  wide-spread  discord.  France  op- 
posed it  fearing  that  it  might  lead  to  a  mili- 
tary union  between  the  two  countries. 

Sept.  2.—  Reported  that  the  Pope  and 
Premier  Mussolini  have  reached  an  accord 
in  the  controversy  over  the  Catholic  Action 
clubs.  The  activities  of  the  clubs  are  to  be 
restricted  to  religious  matters  and  are  not 
to  enter  into  sport  or  syndical  or  labor  union 
fields.  Members  of  the  clubs  may  also  be 
members  of  the  Fascist  Party. 


Build  Strong  Bodies 
and  Keen  Minds 
with  This  Health-Food 


Sept.  3. — Chinese-Mexican  relations  are 
at  the  breaking  point  due  to  anti-Chinese 
movements  in  the  northern  states  of  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa.  The  United  States  has  granted 
temporary  residence  in  American  territory 
to  Chinese  nationals  who  have  been  compelled 
to  leave  Mexico,  mostly  small  merchants 
and  truck  farmers.  It  is  reported  that  in 
the  two  states,  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  grocery  stores  are  owned  by  Chinese 
and  that  the  situation  has  recently  been 
aggravated  by  the  return  of  thousands  of 
Mexicans  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  depression. 
The  American  State  department  informs  the 
Chinese  legation  at  Washington  that  it 
might  be  able  to  use  its  good  offices  toward  a 
solution. 

Sept.  5. — The  Mexican  government  re- 
sents the  request  of  China  that  the  United 
States  use  its  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  deported,  the  foreign  office  issuing 
a  statement  that  China's  action  is  unwar- 
ranted and  imprudent  and  that  Mexico 
couldn't  accept  interference  by  the  Chinese 
legation  at  Washington,  and  also  that  the 
Mexican  authorities  in  Sonora  have  been 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances. 

Sept.  10. — A  destructive  hurricane  strikes 
British  Honduras.  The  dead  are  estimated 
at  over  1200. 

Sept.  12— -Mahatma  Gandhi  arrives  in 
London. 

Foreign  Minister  Curtius  of  Germany 
tells  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  that 
Germany  may  no  longer  be  justly  held  to 
the  armament  restrictions  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  while  France  and  other  powers  are 
free  to  equip  themselves  with  extensive 
fighting  forces.  He  states  that  Germany 
was  disarmed  even  below  the  treaty  limits. 

Sept.  13.— The  Austrian  Heimwehr,  a 
nationalist  and  fascist  organization,  rises 
in  armed  revolt  and  seizes  a  score  of  towns 
in  southern  Austria. 


Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  containing  the  rich  nourishment  of  full- 
cream  cow's  milk  combined  with  the  extracts  of  wheat  and  malted 
barley,  provides  healthful,  pleasant  food  to  build  strength  of  body 
and  keenness  of  mind.  For  persons  who  are  recovering  from 
illness,  for  those  who  wish  to  retain  the  full  vigor  of  health,  Hor- 
lick's Malted  Milk  gives  most  satisfactory  results.  Delightful  to 
the  taste  and  easily  digested,'  Horlick's  supplies  all  the  dements 
that  are  needed  to  keep  the  body  well  and  healthy. 

For  infants  and  growing  children,  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  is  a 
food  that  proves  its  merit  by  developing  sturdiness  and  physical 
well  being.  For  your  health's  sake,  form  the  habit  of  taking  a 
daily  glass  of  this  delicious  food-drink. 
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Lieutenant  G.  H.  Staniforth  of  the  British 
Schneider  Cup  team  establishes  a  new  record 
of  404  miles  an  hour  over  a  three  kilometer 
course  in  one  of  the  new  supermarine  Rolls- 
Royce  S-6  seaplanes. 


The  New  Books 


FICTION 

Ambrose  Holt  and  Family,  Susan  Glaspelli 
Stokes  Co.,  318  pp.,  f*5.50. 
"A  novel — frank,  tender,  beautiful — of 
many  loves  and  one  great  love"  by  the  winner 
of  the  1930-1931  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  play 
"Alison's  House". 

Binny's  Women,  Gladys  Knight;  Century 
Co.,  316  pp.,  W.40. 
"A  headstrong,  lonely,  appealing  girl,  who 
loves  her  father  with  all  her  being,  declares 
war  on  the  second  wife  he  brings  to  their  New 
Orleans  home,  and  precipitates  a  drama  of 
unusual  consequences. ...  A  strangely  ex- 
citing book." 

Captain  Blood  Returns,  Rafael  Sabatini; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  302  pp.,  F4.40. 
"Romance  lives  again  with  Captain  Blood's 
return.  Swash -buckling,  elegant,  ready  of 
wit,  tongue,  and  sword,  with  an  Irish  twinkle 
in  his  cold  blue  eyes,  he  is  as  dazzling  a  pirate 
as  ever  rode  the  Spanish  Main." 

Coronado's  Children,  J.  Frank  Dobie;  The 
Southwest  Press,  386  pp.,  P6.60. 
Tales  of  lost  mines  and  buried  treasures 
of  the  Southwest,  of  prospectors,  miners, 
and  outlaws  for  four  hundred  years,  begin- 
ning with  Coronado.  A  book  of  real  ad- 
venture and  romance. 


Dark  Heritage,  Shirland  Quin;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  356  pp.,  P5.50. 
The  story  of  a  Welshman  who  comes  to 
America  to  make  a  fortune,  but  "America 
catches  him,  first  through  business,  then 
through  love".  A  gripping,  vital  story.  An 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press  book. 


The  Planets  For  October,  1931 

By  The  Manila  Observatory 

Tyr  ercury  will  be  too  close  to  the  sun  for 
good  observation,  except  perhaps  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  month, 
when  it  may  be  seen  close  to  the  eastern 
horizon  right  before  dawn. 

VENUS  also  is  quite  close  to  the  sun,  but 
towards  the  latter  half  of  the  month  it  may 
possibly  be  seen  close  to  the  western  horizon 
right  after  sunset. 

MARS  is  still  an  evening  star,  but  sets 
early.  Soon  after  sunset,  it  may  be  seen 
low  in  the  western  sky  below  Antares  and 
the  other  bright  stars  of  the  constellation 
Scorpius. 

JUPITER  is  a  morning  star,  rising  about 
1:30  a.  m.  Right  before  dawn  it  is  high  in 
the  northeastern  sky,  above  Regulus  of  the 
constellation  Leo. 

SATURN  is  an  evening  star,  and  at  9 
p.  m.  it  will  be  half  way  up  the  southwestern 
sky,  right  above  the  bright  group  of  stars 
in  the  constellation  Sagittarius. 


For  a  Star  Map  Atlas  for  the  latitude 
of  Manila  and  other  points  in  the  Philip- 
pines, write  to  Philippine  Education 
Co.,  Inc.  Price  ¥0.40. 
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Horse-Fighting  in  Davao  Province 


By  Charles  F.  Clagg 


DOWN  the  west  coast  of  spacious  Davao  Gulf,  some 
seventy-five  kilometers  from  the  thriving  port  of 
Davao,  is  the  municipal  district  of  Malita.  In  the 
southern  reach  of  this  district  the  training  of  horses  for 
fighting  only  is  carried  on  by  men  of  the  Kulaman  tribe, 
living  along  the  coast,  and  of  the  Bila-an  tribe,  inhabiting 
the  nearby  moun- 
tains. 

Among  the  men 
of  either  group  a 
fine  fighting-horse 
is  much  prized, 
and  values  up  to 
three  and  four 
hundred  pesos  are 
sometimes  placed 
on  such  an  animal. 

These  Davao 
fighti  ng-horses 
can  be  compared 
only  with  the  finer 
Batangas  or  Ilo- 
cos  horses,  for  the 
fighters  are  in 
every  way  select- 
ed and  bred  espe- 
cially for  their 
size,  strength,  and  ability  as  fighters. 

In  the  region  of  the  Kulamans  and  the  Bila-ans,  it  is 
customary  to  have  only  a  single  horsefight  on  a  given  day 
and  due  to  the  scarcity  of  fine  fighting  material,  there  may 
not  be  held  more  than  half  a  dozen  fights  in  a  whole  year. 
During  the  four  months  that  I  stayed  in  the  territory  of 
these  two  tribes  in  the  year  1930,  there  were  but  two  horse- 
fights,  one  at  Calian  and  one  at  Lawa, — both  on  the  coast. 
All  the  fighters  in  the  surrounding  country  are  known,  and 
it  is  only  when  a  new  horse  has  been  trained  or  an  old  one 
has  shown  improvement  that  a  fight  is  scheduled. 

On  July  20,  I  witnessed  the  fight  at  the  plantation  of 
George  Pahl  in  Calian  valley.  It  was  a  championship  event, 
for  one  of  the  combatants  was  a  beautiful,  three-year  old 
grey,  that,  it  was  said,  had  never  lost  a  fight.  His  op- 
ponent was  a  newcomer  from  the  north  that  had  several 
wins  to  his  credit. 


THE  GREY  STALLION  MAKING  A  SUDDEN  ATTEMPT  TO  BITE  THE  OTHER  HORSE  IN  THE  RIBS. 
HE  WAS  PROMPTLY  KICKED  FOR  GETTING  TOO  NEAR  THE]HIND  LEGS  OF  THE  M ANOBO  HORSE 


The  Sunday  morning  of  the  encounter,  people  of  the 
Calian  valley  arrived  early,  and  people  from  the  hills  and 
valleys  inland  kept  arriving  from  time  to  time,  while  a  few 
who  came  to  the  scene  in  bancas,  remained  afloat  where 
they  would  be  safe  from  the  danger  of  the  oncoming 
combat.     A  motley  and  colorful  gathering  all  these  people 

made,  for  many 
of  the  men  wore 
their  brightly 
colored  jackets 
and  short  pants 
woven  from  abaca 
(Manila  hemp) 
fiber  and  most  of 
the  women  wore 
tapis  (sarongs) 
made  of  the  same 
material. 

About  nine 
o'clock  a  crowd  of 
people  from  the 
Linadasan  and 
Lamidan  valleys 
—both  to  the 
south — came  up 
the  trail  with  the 
big  grey  led  in 
their  midst.  He  was  well  aware  that  a  fight  was  immi- 
nent, for  he  would  frequently  turn  his  head  to  see  that  his 
mare  and  her  young  colt  kept  close  behind  him  where  he 
could  protect  them.  Reassured  he  then  would  neigh  a 
shrill  challenge  as  he  pranced  along,  his  head  held  high, 
with  fire  in  his  eyes,  watching  for  an  enemy. 

The  natural  instinct,  shown  by  males  of  gregarious 
animals,  to  protect  their  flock  or  herd  from  any  rivals,  is 
fostered  in  these  fighters  by  bringing  one  or  more  mares  to 
the  fights.  Each  combatant  then  fights  desperately  to 
stay  between  the  mares  and  his  rival,  and,  if  possible,  to 
kill  him,  or  at  least  drive  him  away. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  fighters  is  knocked 
down  and  stamped  and  cut  by  the  hoofs  of  his  enemy,  pos- 
sibly to  the  death;  or,  if  an  injury  such  as  a  broken  leg  is* 
inflicted,  the  wounded  animal  must  of  course  foe  tilled, 


if  indeed  he  has  not  already  been  quickly  dispatched 
by  his  merciless  antagonist.  Usually,  however,  the  battle 
ends  with  one  of  the  combatants  being  ingloriously  chased 
from  the  field,  leaving  the  victor  to  paw  the  ground  and  to 
neigh  long  and  loud  until  led  away  by  his  proud  owner. 

On  this  Sunday  morning  we  all  went  down  to  the  beach 
that  had  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  combat,  stretching 
in  a  broad,  sandy  curve  more  than  a  kilometer  in  length 
and,  at  low  tide,  when  the  battle  was  fought,  thirty  meters 
in  width.  Suddenly  from  out 
the  jungle  trail  at  one  end  of 
this  beach  there  emerged  a 
brightly  dressed  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children  sur- 
rounding the  challenger  and 
his  mate. 

The  instant  the  fighters 
caught  sight  of  each  other  the 
halters  were  slipped  from  their 
necks  and  with  piercing 
screams  of  challenge  above  the 
noise  of  thudding  feet,  they 
galloped  madly  toward  each 
other !  With  a  shock  that  threw 
them  both  down  they  crash- 
ed! Shrill  squeals,  grunts,  and 
the  smash  of  hoof -blows  were  nearly  drowned  by  the  cries 
of  the  onlookers,  who,  though  wildly  excited,  cautiously 
stayed  on  a  bank  along  the  edge  of  the  abutting  coconut 
grove. 

The  equine  battle  raged  up  and  down  the  open  beach 
within  a  distance  of  a  hundred  meters  as  first  one,  then 
the  other,  gained  a  temporary  advantage  by  driving  his  op- 
ponent away  from  the  docile  mares  and  their  colts.  It  was 
particularly  noticeable  that,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  fighters 
realized  he  was  thus  being  driven  off,  he  would  maneuver 
so  as  to  regain  the  dominant  position  between  the  mares 
and  his  enemy. 

The  two  stallions  circled  round  and  round,  trying  to 
sink  their  bared  teeth  into  each  other's  ribs  or  flanks  with- 
out getting  a  pair  of  flashing  heels  to  the  head  in  retaliation. 
Then  one  would  suddenly  rear  up  in  an  attempt  to  batter 
down  his  rival  with  slashing  front  feet,  or,  with  a  quick 
whirl  a  pair  of  hind  feet  would  catch  the  other  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  smashing  thud — all  this  to  the  accom- 
panying frenzied  howls  of  encouragement  from  the  as- 
sembled throng. 

In  this  particular  fight  it  was  the  grey  who  usually  main- 
tained the  offensive  and  if  the  fight  showed  signs  of  lag- 
ging, one  or  both  the  mares  were  led  around  so  as  to  compel 
the  horses  again  to  maneuver  for  the  desired  favorable  po- 


A  SUDDEN  ONSLAUGHT  OF  THE  GREY  AGAINST  THE  SIDE  OF  THE 

MANOBO  STALLION  WHICH  WAS  CAUGHT  OFF 

GUARD  AND  THROWN 


sition.  Several  times,  one  or  the  other  of  the  fighters  drove 
his  opponent  fleeing  before  him  under  the  punishment  of 
feet  and  teeth. 

Once,  pursued  and  pursuer  dashed  right  into  the  crowd, 
scattering  wildly  yelling,  terror-stricken  spectators  in  all 
directions.  Twice,  the  grey  chased  the  Manobo  horse 
deep  into  the  surf,  both  going  completely  under  in  a  strug- 
gling melee,  only  to  emerge,  not  only  with  ardor  undam- 
pened,  but  apparently  much  refreshed  by  the  plunge. 

In  the  excitement  of  the 
battle,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  do  all  the  things  requisite 
for  the  securing  of  good  photo- 
graphs, especially  when,  at  the 
moments  of  fiercest  fighting, 
a  couple  of  jumps  on  the 
part  of  the  combatants  would 
have  them  churning  the  sand 
at  the  spot  where,  only 
a  second  previously,  I  had 
taken  my  stand.  To  keep  the 
two  animals  in  a  twenty-five 
foot  focus;  to  follow  their 
movements  with  my  eyes  so 
as  to  snap  the  shutter  at 
a    crucial  moment;   to  dash 


down  the  beach  after  the  galloping  pair  and  then,  after  a 
sudden  stop,  to  have  to  steady  my  camera;— all  this  was 
indeed  exciting,  while  it  lasted,  yet  not  by  any  means 
conducive  to  getting  good  photographs. 

After  three  hours  of  intermittent  fighting  and  running 
around,  the  grey  was  declared  winner  by  common  consent, 
for  during  the  final  hour  he  had  kept  his  opponent  many 
meters  from  the  mares  and  had  been  continuously  the  more 
aggressive. 

Neither  horse  had  been  seriously  injured,  though  both 
had  numerous  cuts,  gashes,  and  swellings  where  teeth  or 
hoofs  had  left  their  telling  marks. 

Only  a  motion-picture  camera  could  have  done  justice 
to  the  stirring  scene,  as  it  was  the  action  that  was  of  most 
interest.  Indeed,  if  one  of  these  encounters  is  not  soon 
recorded  on  moving  film,  it  may  never  be  done,  for  these 
horse-fights  occur  ever  less  frequently  than  formerly  and 
are  likely  to  cease  entirely  within  a  few  years. 

Likewise  the  different  native  groups  in  this  region  are 
slowly  giving  up  their  weaving  of  abaca  cloth,  their  man- 
ufacture of  domestic  pottery,  and  the  forging  of  their  tools, 
as  the  store-goods  of  better  quality  become  more  easily 
obtainable  at  lower  prices  in  their  region.  If  these  people 
are  to  be  made  the  subjects  of  ethnological  studies,  a  start 
must  be  made  soon,  else  the  possibility  of  increase  in  that 
realm  of  scientific  knowledge  will  be  forever  lost. 


Acacias 

By  Rachel  Mack 

•fXTHEN  the  twilight  dimly 
Veils  the  sunset  light, 
Their  small  leaf  hands  fold  primly 
To  bid  the  world  good-night. 
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Reminiscences  of  an  Army  Surgeon  in  the 

Spanish-American  War 


Anonymous 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY'S  victory  on  May  1,  1898,  not 
only  convinced  the  American  public  that  the  point  of 
origin  of  "Manila"  hemp,  if  not  of  "Manila"  cheroots, 
actually  existed,  but  also  started  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
rather  isolated  and  self-opinionated  nation  into  a  leading 
power  and  more  liberal-minded,  world-conscious  people. 
One  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  was  to 
change  the  destiny  of  many  thousands  of  young  men  whose 
latent  wanderlust  and  desire  for  adventure  only  needed 
some  such  stimulus,  plus  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
war,  for  them  to  exchange  a  placid  existence  for  the  un- 
certainty of  real  life.  The  writer  was  no  exception  and, 
within  a  week  of  the  event  at  Manila,  on  the  strength  of  an 
immunity  to  yellow  fever,  which  he  alleged,  was  en  route 
to  Key  West  for  duty  with  troops  destined  for  Cuba.  How- 
ever, these  troops  were  not  where  they  were  thought  to  be, 
and  the  writer  was  backtracked  to  Port  Tampa  where  he 
reported  for  duty. 

KEY    WEST 

Key  West  has  much  natural  beauty  and  its  white,  sandy 
beach  backed  by  a  coconut  grove,  with  the  nearby  keys, 
and  the  climate  give  more  than  a  hint  of  the  tropics,  but  in 
1898  the  town  itself  was  anything  but  attractive.  It  had 
a  general  air  of  unkemptness,  which  was  emphasized  by 
poky  mule-drawn  tramcars  manned  by  somnolent  Cubans. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  Cuban 
refugees,  the  distance  to  Havana  being  only  about  sixty 
miles,  and  the  language  of  the  streets  was  Spanish.  The 
place  was  "dead",  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  flags  on 
government  buildings  and  the  occasional  sight  of  a  soldier 
from  the  small  garrison,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  con- 
vince oneself  that  it  was  not  a  foreign  town.  During  the 
writer's  ten-day  residence  there,  the  only  event  was  the 
towing  in  of  the  torpedo  boat,  damaged  by  Spanish  gunfire 
in  the  blocade  of  Havana,  on  which  were  the  bodies  of 
Ensign  Bagley  and  others  of  its  crew  killed  in  action  off 
Cienfuegos. 

As  there  were  none  but  regular  troops,  mostly  engineers 
and  field  artillery,  in  the  camp  at  Port  Tampa,  the  work  for 
the  medical  man  was  nominal  and  there  was  ample  time 
for  one  like  myself  to  learn  something  of  the  duties  of  an 
army  medical  officer.  We  had  no  visitors  and  no  epide- 
mics—the former  due  to  the  isolation  of  the  camp,  the 
latter  to  precautions  taken  by  the  regular  medical  officers 
on  duty  there.  The  Fifth  Army  Corps  and  other  Head- 
quarters were  at  Tampa  as  were  also  all  the  different  supply 
depots.  Being  a  winter  resort,  Tampa  had  some  of  the 
earmarks  of  a  real  town  and  an  exceptionally  fine  hotel  at 
which  the  society  of  the  surrounding  camps  centered.  We 
made  occasional  official  visits  to  town,  and  on  these 
occasions  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  various  General  officers 
and  politicians  such  as  Lea,  Shafter,  Ludlow,  Bates, 
Lawton,  Chaffee,  Wheeler,  and  Roosevelt,  some  of  which 
had  already  distinguished  themselves  and  helped  to  make 
history,  others  were  to  do  so  later. 


A   TOUGH    OLD-TIME    OFFICER 

Life  in  a  military  camp  was  a  new  and  most  enjoyable 
experience  for  me;  the  absence  of  society  was  more  than 
made  up  for  by  new  interests;  and  one  could  have  combed 
the  earth  and  not  found  more  agreeable  and  considerate 
associates.  One  old  officer,  who  became  a  grandfather 
when  still  a  first  lieutenant,  contributed  much  to  my  en- 
tertainment. He  delighted  in  getting  a  "rise"  out  of  others 
especially  when  the  victim  squirmed.  My  first  morning 
in  camp  when  he  and  I  happened  to  be  the  only  ones  dres- 
sing in  front  of  our  respective  tents,  he  called  to  me,  "So 
you  are  the  new  doctor;  are  you  lousy  yet?"  and,  replying 
in  the  negative,  I  excused  myself  on  account  of  only  just 
having  joined  the  army,  and  enquired  as  to  his  status  in 
regard  to  this  most  desirable  condition,  to  which  he  promt- 
ly  replied  "H— ,  yes,  for  many  years."  He  took  partic- 
ular pleasure  in  baiting  a  younger  officer  of  a  different 
branch  of  the  service  who  held  a  temporary  rank  higher 
than  his  own.  One  Saturday  morning  after  inspection,  he 
was   walking   through   this   officer's   battalion   street  and 

meeting  him  said,  "Good  morning,  Mr. ,  your  camp  is 

d—  filthy."  He  got  the  rise!  The  old  man  was  an  expert 
in  the  u^e  of  expressive  language,  in  fact,  he  could  be  classed 
as  an  "Expert  Rifleman"  in  this  regard,  whereas  his  men 
were  only  in  the  "Sharpshooter"  class.  One  of  my  almost 
nightly  amusements  was  to  listen  to  the  suppression  of  the 
language  used  by  the  men  of  the  battery.  They,  doubtless, 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did.  This  fine  old  captain's  son, 
also  an  officer,  was  killed  in  action  at  Las  Guasimas  and, 
although  wounded  and  smarting  under  his  recent  loss,  the 
old  man  carried  on  and  made  an  enviable  reputation  with 
his  battery  at  El  Caney,  dying  a  few  months  later. 

Large  armies  were  raised  for  service  against  Spain  and 
the  Philippines,  but  the  writer  saw  nothing  to  compare 
with  General  Shatter's  small  expeditionary  force  to  Cuba. 
This  little  army  had  the  physique  and  the  morale,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  the  men  were  professional  soldiers,  led  by 
men  of  the  same  ilk.     It  was  a  wonderful  aggregation. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  camp  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  of  some 
12,000  men  was  embarked  on  a  fleet  of  chartered  trans- 
ports which  was  held  in  the  harbor  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  wildcat  rumors  of  its 
approach.  The  delay  and  confinement  on  board  ship 
quite  close  to  shore  was  irksome,  to  say  the  least,  the  meal 
hours  being  the  only  breaks  in  the  monotony.  There  were 
several  exciting  moments  when  attacks  were  heralded,  and 
I  remember  to  have  been  awakened  one  night  by  a  launch 
coming  alongside  and  a  staff  officer  reading  a  message 
received  at  Headquarters  which  announced  an  imminent 
attack  on  the  transports,  and  who  transmitted  some  orders 
to  our  commanding  officer.  These  incidents  helped  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  life,  but  had  an  attack  mate- 
rialized there  would  have  been  a  much  more  interesting 
time— for  the  Dons. 
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THE   LANDING    AT   DAIQUIRI 

Finally,  the  Shafter  expedition  sailed,  convoyed  by  the 
Navy,  and  after  an  uneventful  voyage  arrived  off  Daiquiri. 
A  few  shells  from  the  Navy  caused  quite  a  hurried  move- 
ment among  the  Spanish  troops  on  shore  which  converged 
on  a  gap  in  the  cliff  leading  to  the  interior.  They  left 
recently  opened  cans  of  sardines,  doubtless  their  vianda  for 
breakfast,  so  they  were  evidently  somewhat  hurried.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  they  made  no  real  stand  when  they 
were,  apparently,  in  position  to  inflict  severe  punishment 
on  troops  landing  under  unfavorable  conditions  of  sea  and 
shore.  Most  of  the  expedition  disembarked  here.  There 
had  been  a  heavy  swell  all  along  the  coast,  but  in  shore  and 
especially  when  anchored,  it  was  worse,  and  the  water  was 
full  of  man-eating  sharks — great  brown  fellows — which 
congregated  around  the  pontoons  in  which  the  troops  were 
landed  and,  from  the  deck,  appeared  to  be  examining  the 
men  in  the  boats  and  selecting  their  dinner  in  case  of  ac- 
cident. 

There  were  two  other  medical  men  on  the  transport,  a 
major  of  the  regular  service  and  a  Cuban.  The  latter  was 
an  exceptionally  good  teacher  of  Spanish,  but  I  have  always 
felt  that  my  imposition  on  his  good  nature  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  an  illness  which  attacked  him  at  first  sight  of  his 
native  land  and  which  prevented  his  landing.  No  great 
praise  has  ever  been  given  the  commissary  supplies  of  those 
days  but  the  food  issued  to  the  troops  on  our  transport  was 
infinitely  better  than  that  furnished,  for  a  consideration,  to 
the  officers  by  the  owners  of  the  boat.  Rotten  supplies 
were,  much  to  the  grief  of  both  captain  and  chief  steward, 
thrown  overboard  daily  but  those  remaining  were  by  no 
means  de  primer  a  clase.  One  officer  had  his  meals  sent 
up  from  his  company  and  the  "slum"  and  other  delicacies 
always  made  me  wish  I  could  do  likewise. 

GENERAL    GARCIA    AND    THE    CUBAN    ARMY 

After  landing  most  of  its  troops  at  Daiquiri,  the  transport 
took  General  Ludlow  down  the  coast  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Cuban  army.  Landing  at  a  place  called  Asserederos, 
to  the  east  of  Santiago,  we  found  General  Garcia,  command- 
ing the  army  in  the  eastern  provinces,  in  camp  with  some 
3,000  men.  It  was  a  motley  crowd  and  included  two  hand- 
some and  corpulent  ladies  in  "Mother  Hubbards".  The 
General  was  a  fine  old  man  with  many  years  of  experience 
as  an  Insurgent.  Captured  by  the  Spaniards,  he  had  been 
deported  and  given  a  job  as  a  school  teacher  in  Spain. 
Escaping,  he  returned  to  Cuba  and  rejoined  the  Insurgents 
when  he  was  again  captured  and,  expecting  to  face  a  firing 
squad,  he  tried  to  shoot  himself.  The  attempt  failed  and 
he  recovered  but  with  a  deep  depression  in  the  center  of 
his  forehead  where  the  bullet  entered.  After  the  surrender 
when  I  was  on  duty  at  the  General  Hospital,  General 
Garcia  often  came  to  see  us  and  he  invariably  visited  the 
cell  in  which  he  was  confined  during  his  convalescence  from 
the  bullet  wound.  Although  the  people  of  eastern  Cuba 
were  then  about  eighty  per  cent  black  and  twenty  per  cent 
white,  there  was  no  such  ratio  in  the  army.  The  scarcity 
of  colored  people  must  have  drawn  my  attention  to  one 
man,  General  Rabi,  who  had  a  blue-black  skin,  thin  lips 
and  an  aquiline  nose — a  remarkable  looking  individual. 
We  took  the  Commanding  General  and  staff  on  the  transport, 


the  rest  of  the  army  went  overland  to  join  General  Ludlow's 
command  a  few  days  later.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the 
Cuban  army  gave  material  assistance  in  the  taking  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  Upon  joining  it  was  furnished  with  the 
necessary  implements  and  directed  to  entrench  itself  on  our 
extreme  right.  Next  day  when  the  General  went  to  inspect 
the  progress  made,  the  army  was  not  in  position.  However, 
the  Quabitas  bridge,  on  which  the  railroad  crosses  the  river 
between  Santiago  and  San  Luis,  was  burning  and  this 
drawing  attention,  the  army  was  discovered  on  the  San 
Luis  side  of  the  river.  The  Cubans  found  bridge -burning 
easier  than  trench-digging  and  substituted  the  trenches  by 
the  river.     Later,  the  engineer  corps  repaired  the  bridge. 

THE   CAUTIOUS    ENGLISH    SHIP    CAPTAIN 

Landing  at  Siboney,  it  was  no  small  relief  for  us  to  get 
on  an  army  diet  of  bacon,  hardtack,  coffee,  etc.,' as  also  to 
get  away  from  the  transport  which  rolled  like  a  tub  in  the 
heavy  swell.  The  English  captain  of  this  chartered  trans- 
port was  always  "looking  after  his  owners'  interests" . 
When  given  a  berth  by  the  Naval  officer  he  invariably 
objected  to  it  as  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  or  for  some  other  reason.  Those  of*  us  who  left 
belongings  aboard,  could  not  get  them  for  some  time,  for 
immediately  after  our  disembarcation  he  put  to  sea  and 
remained  there.  However,  when  Admiral  Severa  came 
out  of  the  harbor  and  the  firing  started,  the  captain  was 
on  the  bridge.  He  immediately  changed  the  course  to  the 
entrance  to  Santiago  and  ordered  "full  speed  ahead." 
The  first  officer,  laughing  up  his  sleeve,  reminded  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ammunition  and  explosives  in  the  hold,  to  which 
he  replied,  "Toh—  with  them;  I'm  going  to  see  the  fight." 

Siboney  was  connected  with  Las  Cruces,  well  within  a 
mile  of  the  center  of  Santiago,  by  a  railroad  running  along 
the  shore.  The  Spaniards  occupied  the  Santiago  side  of 
the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Aguadores  river  which  was 
quite  close  to  the  terminus.  On  our  side  of  the  bridge 
there  was  a  straight  double -tracked  cut  some  500  meters 
long,  then  an  abrupt  curve.  Our  army  was  running  an 
occasional  locomotive  down  to  the  curve  from  which  one 
could  see  the  Spaniards  and  bridge  without  being  seen. 
I  made  a  trip  down  there  with  a  young  officer.  Next  day 
a  volunteer  general  was  to  make  a  demonstration  against 
Santiago  by  way  of  the  railroad.  We  went  along  as  un- 
bidden guests  and  watched  the  troops  round  the  curve  and 
march  in  close  order  down  the  midway  of  the  tracks.  They 
had  not  gone  far  when  the  Spaniards  got  busy,  the  second 
shell  knocking  over  quite  a  number  of  men,  about  ten 
of  which  were  badly  cut  up.  Their  own  surgeons  being  in  a 
boxcar  round  the  curve  I  had  my  first  experience  of  dres- 
sing wounded  under  fire.  We  heard  the  General's  message 
read  to  the  operator  in  which  he  informed  Headquarters 
that  he  had  complied  with  the  instructions  to  make  a  de- 
monstration and  was  returning  to  Siboney.  There  was  a 
scramble  for  the  train  and  we  were  left  to  walk  eight  miles 
of  ties  to  camp.  The  lieutenant  had  told  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  the  train  to  stop  for  us  at  a 
certain  point  but  his  order  was  outranked  by  that  of  the 
General  who  doubtless  knew  nothing  about  our  being 
there.     Nevertheless,  I  have  always  had  it  in  for  him.     As 
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Sunka 

By  Sinai  C.  Hamada 
Illustrated  by  Pablo  Amor  solo 


THE  footsore  traveler  was  gone.  His  figure  had  disap- 
peared behind  the  big  rocks  that  lined  the  rugged 
trail. 
Before  him,  about  noon,  another  wanderer  had  passed 
by  the  home  of  Adigan  and  Sunka.  That  one  had  tarried 
only  to  partake  of  a  simple  meal,  and  to  rest.  And  then 
he  had  pursued  his  way.  He  was  bound  for  Acupan, 
where  gold  was  being  washed  out  in  the  streams  and  picked 
out  of  the  rocks, — so  he  said% 

The  other  traveler,  who  had  just  passed,  had  pointed 
down  to  Layo  in  the  valley.  "There,"  he  said,  "it  is  har- 
vest time.  The  year  is  bountiful.  And  there  are  pretty 
girls  to  cheer  one  in  Layo." 

"fXZiTH  these  two  wanderers,  Adigan  had  talked.     When 
he  had  come  home  at  noon  for  his  meal,  he  had  found 
the  first  traveler  partaking  of  their  food,  while  Sunka,  his 
wife,  stood  close  by,  watching. 

Adigan,  himself,  had  eaten  and  had  then  talked  to  the 
traveler. 

They  had  sat  on  a  crude  wooden  bench  before  the  house> 
both  silent  for  a  time.  But  soon  they  htd  broken  their 
reticence. 

npHEY  talked  in  low,  subdued  voices.     Apparently,  they 
agreed  not  to  let  Sunka  overhear  their  conversation.  She 
was  peeling  camotes  and  tending  to  the  cooking  of  the  food 
for  the  pig.     She  was  at  the  side  of  the  house,  within  ear- 
shot, and  so  the  two  men    talked  almost  in  whispers. 
"Have  you  lived  long  here?"  the  traveler  asked  of  Adigan. 
"Almost  three  harvests  long,"  Adigan  replied  in  a  low 

voice.     "Why " 

"Three  harvests  long!" 
the  traveler  repeated.  "And 
you  have  not  a  child?" 

"We  do  not  have  a 
child,"  Adigan  said  regret- 
fully.    "I  wish  we  had." 

"Your  wife  must  be  a 
basigy  then,"  the  traveler 
said.  "She  must  be  sterile. 
She  will  bear  you  no  child, 
no  matter  how  long." 

"I  am  afraid  she  will 
not,"  Adigan  said.  "But 
I  can't  help  it.  She  is  my 
wife." 

At  this,  the  traveler  seem- 
ed to  have  forgotten  the 
subject  of  the  conversation. 
He  began  to  talk  about 
himself.  But  Adigan  re- 
mained pensive  because  of 
the  gravity  of  what  they 
had  just  talked  about.  But 
he  lighted  up  when  the 
traveler  recounted  in  a 
lively   manner   his  adven- 


tures, his  dreams,  his  philosophy  of  life. 

"I  am  going  to  Acupan,"  the  traveler  said.  "To  the 
osoks.  People  are  finding  much  gold  there.  I  will  strike 
gold  and  then  go  down  to  the  Ilocos  to  sell  it,  and  become 
rich." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Adigan,  trying  to  catch  a  cer- 
tain light  there.  Perhaps  Adigan  could  be  interested,  his 
roving  instinct  around.  His  face  would  show.  Still, 
nothing    appeared   there. 

The  traveler  continued:  "After  I  sell  the  gold  and  I  am 
rich,  I  shall  go  from  place  to  place,  as  I  have  always  liked 
to  do.  People  will  look  up  to  me.  I  shall  tell  them  of  my 
ways,  just  as  I  am  telling  you  now,  and  they  will  imitate 
me.  I  go  rolling  about  in  life  without  a  care  or  a  worry. 
Luck  always  turns  up  for  me  somewhere.  I  am  deceived 
now  and  then,  but  I  am  always  happy,  at  the  cariaos,  with 
women,  with  wine,— ever  forgetful.  When  life  is  so  easy 
and  delightful  everywhere,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  settle 
down.     When  I  am  dying  I  shall  not  mourn,  nor  shall 

anyone  mourn  for  me  afterward What  use  is  one 

after  he  is  dead?" 

He  finished,  and  his  eyes  had  a  far-away  look,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  divined  truth  in  his  speech.  He  came  to 
himself  again  and  glanced  at  Adigan,  but  Adigan  was  pas- 
sive, unaffected.  So  the  traveler  returned  to  his  former 
theme.  He  must  persuade  him  to  go  away,  wander,  leave 
the  content  of  his  home  .  .  .  and  Sunka!  Ah,  beautiful 
Sunka!    That  woman  of  stored  charms! 

"Why  do  you  tie  yourself  to  your  home?"  he  asked. 
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"Why  do  you  stick  by  your  wife  when  you  can  not  have  a 
child?" 

Adigan  felt  the  reproach.  "What  should  I  do  then," 
he  asked,  somewhat  stupidly. 

"Why,  go  away,"  the  stranger  urged,  though  he  still 
spoke  softly  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  Sunka.  "Go  away! 
Leave  her!" 

"And  what  would  become  of  her?"  Adigan  asked.  "She 
would  weep  and  cry." 

"Let  her  weep  and  cry,"  said  the  traveler.  "She  will  in 
time  understand  why  you  left  her.  She  will  not  blame 
you.     It's  not  your  fault." 

"But  where  would  she  go  afterwards?"  Adigan  said,  as 
if  he  had  already  decided  to  leave. 

"She  will  go  home  to  her  parents,"  the  traveler  assured 
him. 

"That  would  be  bad,"  said  Adigan.  "I  can  not  let 
Sunka  leave  me  that  way." 

"Bad?"  the  traveler  leered.     "Is  it  your  fault?" 

"It  is  my  fault.     I  chose  her,"  Adigan  said  stubbornly. 

There  was  another  pause,  the  stranger  pondering. 

"But  why  does  she  not  bear  you  a  child?"  the  traveler 
asked  maliciously,  and  his  ears  turned  a  trifle  red  as  he 
spoke. 

"She  must  be  sterile  as  you  say,"  Adigan  answered  im- 
patiently.    And  he  saw  the  traveler  redden. 

"Suppose  she  is  not  sterile.  .  .  .  Suppose  she  is  hiding 
secrets  ..."  the  stranger  insinuated,  feigning  sympathy. 

"Nay,"  Adigan  said,  smiling  at  the  foolishness  of  the 
suggestion.     "Sunka  holds  no  secrets  from  me." 

"I  pity  you,"  the  traveler  said,  looking  at  Adigan  com- 
passionately. "I  wish  you  belonged  to  our  happy  tribe, 
traveling  afar,  sipping  life  as  we  go." 

What  a  life!  Adigan  felt  the  lure  momentarily.  But  he 
was  stolid. 

"Will  you  not  come?  Will  you  not  join  me?"  the  traveler 
pressed  him.  "To-night,  I  will  wait  for  you  till  moonrise 
if  you  wish.  Over  yonder  hill."  The  traveler  spoke 
hastily,  thinking  that  his  impatience  might  move  the  man. 

But  in  vain. 

"The  fence  around  my  kaingin  is  not  finished,"  Adigan 
said  in  excuse.  "A  wide  gap  is  yet  to  be  filled  in,  and  the 
wild  boars  are  beginning  to  root  up  the  young  camotes. 
It  would  be  a  long  while  before  I  could  come,  and  I  might 
never  come  at  all."     There  was  finality  in  his  voice. 

The  traveler  arose,  a  little  dejectedly. 

"Then,  I  must  depart,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  it  is  best  that  you  proceed,"  Adigan  spoke  pleasant- 
ly.    "You  have  far  to  go." 

The  traveler  turned.  And  he  looked  at  Sunka  with  a 
strange  look.     Despair  oddly  seemed  to  lurk  in  his  eyes. 

Sunka  also  stood  up  and  came  to  them  from  where  she 
was.  She  was  beautiful,  glorious,  seductive;  much  to  be 
desired.  Standing  thus,  she  trembled  as  if  she  would  give 
up  her  body  to  the  traveler.  And  when  the  stranger  walked 
away,  a  wistful  longing  beamed  in  her  eyes. 

Adigan  noted  all  this. 
The  traveler  was   gone. 

A  digan  went  back  to  his  kaingin,  while  Sunka  stayed 

at  home.     It  was  strange  that  today  she  should  chose 

to  remain  at  home,  complaining  of  a  pain  in  her  back,  in- 


stead of  going  to  the  field. 

€>taking  long  pieces  of  split  wood  around  his  kaingin, 
Adigan  thought  ponderously  of  the  incident  at  noon.  There 
was  something  strange  about  it  all.  Slowly,  he  turned 
each  little  event  in  his  mind,  bit  by  bit,  till  there  stood  out 
three  scenes. 

First  of  all,  why  did  he  find  his  wife  standing  so  close  to 
the  traveler  while  he  ate  his  lunch?  There  seemed  to  be  an 
intimacy  between  them.  He  even  imagined  he  had  caught 
the  stranger  touching  Sunka  when  he  went  through  the 
door. 

And  why  did  the  traveler  redden  in  the  ears  when  he 
insinuated  that  Sunka  kept  secrets? 

Moreover,  there  seemed  to  be  a  mutual  feeling  of  sad- 
ness between  the  visitor  and  Sunka  upon  parting.  Perhaps 
not  sadness,  exactly,  but  a  feeling  of  loss. 

Tn  the  evening,  Adigan  walked  home  alone,  thoughtful, 

suspicious.  Long  shadows  lay  across  his  path,  but  he 
knew  the  purple  light  would  last  until  he  reached  home, 
and,  anyway,  there  was  a  moon. 

Nearing  home,  he  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the  house,  a 
second  traveler!  Sunka  was  inside;  inside  the  hut  with 
nothing  to  do. 

The  stranger  had  a  glowing  tobacco  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
He  came  down  the  path  to  meet  Adigan.  Adigan  lit  his 
own  pipe  by  the  man's.  They  looked  at  each  other's  faces 
and  each  tried  to  read  the  other. 

"Whence  come  you?"  asked  Adigan  of  the  tardy  traveler. 

"From  Akop,"  came  the  answer. 

"Whither   bound?" 

"Down  to  sunny  Layo." 

"Wherefore?" 

"It  is  harvest  time  there.  The  signs  predict  a  bountiful 
year.     And  there  are  pretty  girls  to  cheer  one  in  Layo." 

"Go  you  tonight?" 

"Aye,  to-night.  For  it  will  be  full  moonlight  on  the 
way.     It  is  a  long  way  yet  that  I  have  to  cover." 

"Then,  fare  thee  well,"  said  Adigan. 

"I  travel  alone.  Why  not  come  with  me?  There  will  be 
harvest  festivals  down  there.  The  time  promises  plenty, 
I  say.  The  harvest  is  going  to  be  bountiful.  Can't  you 
leave  your  home,  cares,  worries,  and  come  with  me  where 
life  is  pleasant?" 

"Nay,  I  can't",  Adigan  made  reply.  "The  fence  of  my 
kaingin  is  but  half  finished.  Wild  boars  invade  my  camote 
field   every   night." 

"Then  stay  behind,"  said  the  traveler,  "and  be  disap- 
pointed". 

"Aye,  be  it  disappointment,  I  abide  by  my  lot.  ...     I  am 
content,"  Adigan  called  sadly  to  the  departing  pilgrim. 
tjte  remained  outside  for  a  moment  yet.   Over  the   hills, 
■""  a  rising  moon  climbed  languorously.     Stars  began  to 
shine,  silver  bright. 

He  reflected.  Sunka  was  from  Akop,  many  days'  travel 
away.  She  was  his  cousin,  that  was  why  he  had  known  her, 
and  had  married  her.  Years  before  he  had  moved  to  his 
present  home,  leaving  Sunka  behind.  Then  he  had  gone 
back  to  bring  her  to  live  with  him  in  his  solitude. 

But  now,  two  strangers  had  come  to  break  into  the  peace 
of  his  abode.  They  were  from  Akop,  the  two  travelers. 
They  were  from  his  village;  Sunka's  too.     This  fact  kept 
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Kalatong 

A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 

By  T.  Inglis  Moore 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 
J^ALATONG,  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  a  village  of  the  Bontok 
Igorots,  takes  his  first  head  when  he  kills  Don  Carlos,  Comandante 
of  a  Spanish  expedition  sent  from  Bontok  to  punish  the  Barligs  for  a 
headhunting  foray.  He  also  wounds  his  mestizo  son,  Pedro  Puchilin, 
the  interpreter,  who  is  one  of  the  few  to  escape  when  the  Barligs  ambush 
and  destroy  the  Spanish  force. 

At  the  Head-Feast  Dance  Kalatong  sees  and  desires  the  beautiful 
but  wayward  Aparas.  He  courts  her  and  kills  his  rival  Chalwason  in  a 
duel  at  her  sleeping-hut.  After  some  repulses,  he  wins  her  favor.  Just 
before  the  harvest  his  father  Lainglimon  slips  from  a  terrace  wall  and 
sustains  injuries  from  which  he  dies. 

CHAPTER  V 
A  BETROTHAL  AND  A  FLIGHT 

THERE  was  little  time  to  grieve  for  the  dead  when 
the  harvest  began.  Now  followed  days  of  rich 
busyness  in  Barlig,  radiant  days  of  sunshine,  when 
from  the  blue  floor  of  Chaya — the  bluest  of  burning  blues 
— the  sunlight  overflowed  on  to  the  golden  rice.  It  flashed 
white  on  the  winding  ribbon  of  the  river.  It  rested,  lazily 
luminous,  on  the  terrace  walls  with  their  tiers  of  little  grey 
precipices,  mottled  with  lichen.  It  bathed  in  slumberous 
purple  the  shadowed  ravines.  It  softened  into  vaporous 
indigo  on  the  distant  mountains  where  the  horizon  melted 
into  the  haze. 

And  over  the  luxurious  gold  of  the  rice,  over  the  terraced 
valley  and  the  blue-hazed  mountains,  lay  the  serenity  of 
midsummer.  With  life-giving  streams  of  sunshine,  the 
Sky,  full-breasted,  deep  in  mother-content,  gave  suck  to 
the  happy  Earth. 

Happy  too  were  the  harvesters  singing  the  harvest  songs, 
their  deft  fingers  moving  in  rhythm  with  the  long-drawn-out 
intoning  of  the  final  a- a- a- a-.  And  the  glowing  fingers 
of  the  sunlight  flickered  to  and  fro  on  their  bronzen  skins 
as  they  moved  across  the  fields,  bending  a  little  to  pluck 
the  fruit  heads,  waist-deep  amid  the  grain. 

When  Kalatong's  field  had  ripened,  he  planted  by  its  side 
the  two  warning  sticks  of  runo  grass  so  that  no  one,  under 
penalty  of  fine,  might  pass  during  the  harvesting.  Then 
he  performed  the  harvest  ceremony,  just  as  his  father  and 
his  father's  father  had  done  before  him. 

In  silence  Tonud,  Enilaing,  and  Bacni  sat  by  the  little 
crackling  fire  on  the  narrow  path,  as,  standing  reverently, 
Kalatong  prayed  to  the  spirit  of  the  rice  for  the  miraculous 
increase. 

"Rice,  when  we  carry  you  to  the  granary, 
Increase  greatly  so  that  you  will  fill  it!" 

And  as  he  gazed  over  the  field  a  little  wind-breath  lisped 
through  the  leaves,  and  the  heads  nodded  in  answer,  smiling 
goldenly. 

Grasping  a  fruited  stalk,  he  plucked  the  upper  joint  with 
the  fruithead  and  topmost  leaf.  When  he  had  pulled  one 
handful  and  stripped  the  leaves  off,  the  others  arose  and 
began  to  gather  too.  Tonud  and  Enilaing  bound  the 
bundles  with  bamboo  strips,  for  the  fingers  of  the  women 
were  nimbler  than  those  of  the  men,  while  Kalatong  and 
Bacni  carried  the  heaped-up  baskets  half-way  to  the  gra- 
nary.    But  first  they  all  joined  in  the  gathering,  and  Ka- 


latong was  blithe  as  his  strong  fingers  grasped  the  smooth 
round  stalk,  his  toes  sinking  into  the  dank  soil,  while  the 
rice  blades  brushed  his  legs  caressingly  and  the  tasselled 
heads  gently  tickled  the  hot  skin  above  his  naked  thighs. 

Proudly  he  looked  over  his  field,  reckoning  the  number 
of  bundles  that  would  be  harvested.  Now  they  would  reap 
the  reward  of  their  long  toil — the  sowing  in  the  seed-bed, 
the  preparation  of  the  field,  the  transplanting,  the  careful 
watching  of  the  grain.  Ai!  It  was  good  to  work,  but  it  was 
better  to  know  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  rice  for  the 
cooking  pot.  As  he  gathered  his  handfuls  in  the  friendly 
warmth  of  the  sunshine,  he  was  filled  with  a  glow  of  hap- 
piness, warming  to  his  heart  as  the  sunshine  to  his  skin. 

Song  and  merriment  lightened  the  toil  too  as  the  youths 
and  girls  worked  and  played  together.  And  Kalatong's 
eyes  brightened  as,  returning  home  with  Bacni  one  evening, 
the  overflowing  baskets  across  their  shoulders,  he  saw  a 
group  of  merrymakers  passing  along  a  wall  below.  A  girl 
carrying  a  bundle  of  rice  balanced  on  her  well-set  head 
walked  gracefully,  with  full  hips  swaying,  along  the  narrow 
path.  She  started  to  descend  the  stone  steps  set  diagonally 
in  the  terrace  wall  leading  down  to  the  next  field.  A  youth 
behind  pushed  her  lightly.  She  lost  her  footing  and  jumped 
wildly  off  the  wall  into  the  field  below.  The  rice  pitched 
forward  and  scattered.  His  laughter  rang  out.  He  ran 
quickly  down  the  steps  to  her  side.  She  snatched  at  his 
basket  to  knock  it  off  his  shoulders  but  he  leapt  aside. 

Maslang  grinned  at  the  scattered  rice. 

"You  have  lost  your  bundle !"  he  mocked  Aparas.  "Was 
it   too  heavy   to  carry?" 

"Ai!  Some  one  is  clumsy  on  the  steps  and  staggers  like  a 
drunken  warrior !"  she  retorted.  "The  load  is  but  light. 
I  have  borne  burdens  much  heavier !" 

"Yes.  Thy  strength  is  well  known!"  another  youth 
cried  out. 

"Perhaps  you  could  bear  me?"  suggested  Maslang. 

"Do  you  wish  to  try?  Come!" 

With  ease  she  carried  him  astride  her  back. 

"Kawis!  You  carry  me  well!"  he  shouted  in  delight. 

Their  companions  laughed  and  threw  broad  jests  at  the  pair. 

As  Aparas  dropped  her  burden,  she  saw  Kalatong  stand- 
ing, watching  her  from  the  path  some  fields  above.  Un- 
abashed, she  waved  her  hand  to  him  gaily  and  made  a  signi- 
ficant gesture.  He  could  not  help  smiling  to  her.  But  as 
he  strode  along  the  path  he  frowned  again.  He  misliked 
this  jesting  with  Maslang,  common  as  such  freedom  was 
between  the  young  people  of  the  village. 

One  of  the  girls  rallied  Aparas. 

"Take  care!  You  will  make  Kalatong  jealous!" 

Aparas  flushed,  but  laughed.  She  knew  that  the  other 
was  herself  desirous  of  Kalatong. 

"Yes.  He  may  be  jealous.  He  likes  me  very  much, 
that  one.     But  I  do  what  I  wish." 

The  girl  was  angry  at  the  boast  and  jeered  spitefully. 

"You  cannot  play  with  Kalatong!  And  soon  he  will  find 
you  out." 
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Aparas  tossed  her  head.  She  was  proud  of  her  brave 
lover  and  pleased  that  other  girls  envied  her.  But  she  knew 
too  that  there  was  truth  in  the  girl's  jeer.  Suddenly  serious, 
she  picked  up  her  scattered  rice  without  answering  the 
sallies  of  Maslang  as  he  helped  her.  Silently  she  walked 
home,  piling  her  bundle  on  the  heap  half-way  to  the  granary. 

For  not  till  the  fields  were  stripped  so  that  the  headless 
stalks  all  looked  desolate  and  shorn  did  they  carry  the  grain 
to  the  granary,  dry  it  in  the  hot  sunshine,  and  pack  it  away 
safe  from  the  rats.  But  some  they  put  in  the  little  attics 
of  the  afongs  to  thresh  for  daily  use,  and  some  was  kept 
for  making  tapui. 

And  now  came  the  Harvest  Feast  with  its  eating  and 
drinking  and  dancing  and  praying  to  the  spirits  and  gods. 
Ai!  The  harvesting  was  a  time  of  happy  fullness  in  Barlig. 
Full  of  toil  were  the  days  in  the  fields.  Full  grew  the  gra- 
naries as  the  sun-dried  heads  were  crammed  in  till  it  looked 
as  if  they  might  burst,  only  that  the  wooden  walls  were 
thick  and  heavy  and  so  tight  that  not  even  the  smallest 
mouse  might  wriggle  in  to  nibble  at  the  precious  food  of 
life.  Full  were  the  jars  of  new-made  wine,  the  sweet  white 
spirit  of  mirth  and  boon  fellowship— full  till  they  were 
swiftly  emptied  to  make  full  the  happy  revellers  at  the 
Feast.  Happily  full  were  the  feasters,  full  of  roast  carabao, 
and  pig,  and  chicken,  and  boiled  rice.  Even  the  field- 
less  poor,  who  lived  only  on  camotes  from  Cho-ok  to  Latub, 
scooped  full  handfuls  of  the  white  rice  from  the  full  round 
cooking-pot,  and  thumbed  it  into  mouths  already  half -full. 
And  never  more  like  tiie  same  round  cooking-pots  had  the 
little  round  bellies  of  the  naked  children  bulged—not  since 
the  last  harvest.  Full  of  gratefulness  to  the  generous  gods 
were  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  feasting  on  the  choicest 
morsels  of  the  roasts.  Full  even  the  little  brown  rice-birds, 
who  had  been  scared  away  from  the  tempting  fields  so  long 
and  now  gleaned  many  a  dropped  grain,  chittering  joyfully. 
Full  of  merriment  were  the  groups  by  the  fires  at  night, 
and  none  more  happy  than  those  around  the  ulugs,  since 
harvesting  was  the  time  for  mating  and  marriage.  And  the 
Moon  of  Full  Harvest  beamed  richly,  ripely,  down  on  the 
comforters. 

A  nd  after  the  Harvest  Feast  came  the  betrothals  and 
the  marriages.  Then  Bacni  wed  Kingyai,  for  her 
father  had  already  built  them  a  house,  and  a  pig  had  been 
sacrificed  at  the  Betrothal  Feast.  The  old  priest  Futad 
performed  the  Marriage  Ceremony,  for  the  bride  was  of 
Longgai  ato. 

Kalatong  thought  of  Aparas  as  he  squatted  beside  Bacni, 
watching  Futad  place  some  rice,  tapui,  and  an  egg  in  a  dish 
before  him  and  pray  to  Lumawig  for  the  welfare  of  Bacni 
and   Kingyai. 

"Thou,  Lumawig!  Now  these  children  desire  to  unite 
in.  marriage. 

They  wish  to  be  blessed  with  children! 

When  they  possess  pigs,  may  they  grow  large! 

When  they  cultivate  rice,  may  it  have  large  fruit  heads! 

May  their  chickens  also  grow  large! 

When  they  plant  beans,  may  they  spread  over  the  ground ! 

May  they  dwell  together  in  harmony! 

May  the  man's  strength  quicken  the  seed  of  the  woman!" 

Listening  to  the  prayer  for  his  brother's  happiness,  Ka- 
latong wondered  whether  he  and  Aparas  should  marry 
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to  dwell  together  in  harmony.  For  he  was  troubled.  The 
first  exultation  of  his  intimacy  with  her  had  lost  somewhat 
of  its  lustre.  Once  he  had  seen  that  her  eyes  were  mischiev- 
ous, provocative,  wilful.  Now  he  saw  that  they  could 
also  be  wanton.  He  misliked  the  liberties  she  took  with 
others,  with  Maslang  for  one.  Yet  to  object  to  them  would 
be  foolish.  She  would  only  laugh  at  him,  and  his  disap- 
proval would  spur  her  on.  He  knew  her  well  enough  for 
that.  She  would  tease  him  for  his  jealousy.  And  the 
thought  that  he  really  was  jealous  brought  sore  misgivings. 
A  night  at  the  ulug  soon  removed  them,  but  they  recurred 
in  spite  of  himself.  And  the  fact  that  they  troubled  him 
was  worse  than  the  thought  of  her  possible  fickleness.  It 
made  him  a  new  Kalatong. 

He  had  ever  been  self-confident,  audacious  because  he 
had  unbounded  faith  in  his  powers.  He  had  always  been 
able  to  command  his  peers.  But  he  could  not  command 
the  wayward  spirit  of  the  elusive  Aparas.  Sometimes  he 
even  glimpsed  the  disturbing  idea  that  it  was  she  who  com- 
manded him.  Had  she  not  flung  her  curse  at  him,  repulsed 
him,  then  suddenly  yielded?  Or  was  it  not  rather  he  who 
had  yielded?  Was  he  not  held  subject  by  her  beauty  and  his 
passion?  He  was  no  longer  free,  independent.  There  were 
moments  when  he  almost  hated  her.  For  she  had  taken 
not  only  his  love  but  also  his  pride,  his  most  precious  pos- 
session, the  very  root  of  his  being. 

Now,  as  he  listened  to  Futad's  prayers,  it  came  to  him 
that  if  he  were  married  to  Aparas,  he  need  trouble  no  fur- 
ther. So  far  he  had  not  thought  much  of  marriage.  To 
possess  Aparas  as  comforter  was  enough.  And  he  had  not 
been  going  to  her  ulug  very  long.  Usually  it  was  a  little 
while  before  one  thought  of  marrying  one  of  the  girls  one 
slept  with.  For  how  could  one  know  whether  a  girl  would 
make  a  good  mate  for  one's  whole  life  unless  one  had  known 
her  intimately  for  some  time?  That  was  only  a  common- 
place, of  course,  which  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  gain- 
saying! 

Now,  if  Aparas  became  his  wife,  she  would  not  dare  to  be 
unfaithful,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  jealousy,  and  he 
would  be  himself  again.  She  would  be  bound,  and  he 
would  be  free,  free  to  conquer  and  command,  self-sufficient 
once  more. 

With  Kalatong  to  think  was  to  act.  The  next  morning 
he  asked  his  mother  and  Bacni,  now  the  head  of  the  family, 
if  they  would  consent  to  his  marrying  Aparas. 

Tonud  and  Bacni  were  silent  for  a  while.  Then  his 
mother  said  doubtfully,  "It  is  strong  in  your  mind  to  marry 
Aparas?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kalatong  firmly.     He  hid  his  doubts. 
"You  have  not  slept  long  with  her?" 
"More  than  two  moons." 
"She  is  not  with  child?"  Bacni  broke  in. 
"No." 

There  was  silence  as  the  smoke  wreaths  ascended  from 
the  three  pipes. 

"Did  you  speak  of  this  matter  to  your  father?"  asked 
Tonud. with  a  slight  hesitation. 

Kalatong  shook  his  head  in  reply  and  the  thoughts  of  all 
went  to  Lainglimon.  All  missed  the  presence  of  He-Who 
Had-Gone-Before.  Tonud  had  always  left  such  matters 
to    her    husband's    experience    and    kind    understanding. 

(Con  tin ued  on  page  242) 


Liberia 

By  Mrs.  C.  F.  Maynard 


LIBERIA,  the 
small  inde- 
pendent Negro 
Republic,  lies  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa, 
between  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  Ivory  Coast. 
It  has  an  area  of  about 
45,000  square  miles 
with  350  miles  of  surf- 
bound  coast. 

In  1820,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Colon- 
ization Society  of 
America,  a  private 
concern  founded  in 
1816,  the  first  group 

of  freed  slaves  from  the  southern  states  were  sent  to  this 
coast  to  found  a  colony.  The  ruling  class  among  the 
present  Liberians  are  the  descendents  of  these  and  other 
later  groups  sent  out  from  America. 

A  constitution  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States, 
was  adopted  in  July,  1847,  and  Liberia  was  declared  a  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  State  by  name  and  title,  The 
Republic  of  Liberia,  with  a  president,  a  legislature  of  two 
houses,  and  a  supreme  court.  The  motto  of  the  Republic 
is,  "The  love  of  Liberty  brought  us  here",  and  some  irre- 
verent person  has  added,  "and  the  lack  of  money  keeps  us 
here". 

Political  power  has  been,  until  very  lately,  when  the 
Inquiry  Commission  began  its  investigations,  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  president  and  his  party.  President  King 
was  first  elected  in  1919  and  held  office  for  three  consecutive 
terms  of  four  years  each.  The  findings  of  the  Inquiry 
Commission  sent  out  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  look  into 
the  slavery  alleged  to  be  practiced  in  the  country,  having 
implicated  him  and  Vice  President  Yancey,  both  of  these 
men  resigned  late  in  1930.  As  an  interesting  side  light  on 
Monrovian  electioneering  methods,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  President  King's  re-election  in  1927  his  majority 
over  his  opponent  was  125,000  but  as  the  number  of  property 
owners  eligible  to  vote  was  no  more  than  6,000,  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  the  real  majority. 


THE  PUBLIC  PARK,  MONROVIA,  LIBERIA 


Financially,  Libe- 
ria is  in  a  very  bad 
way.  In  1871  and 
1906  comparatively 
small  loans  were  made 
by  English  banking 
houses.  In  1912  a 
further  loan  of  $1,- 
700,000  at  five  per 
cent  interest  was  ne- 
gotiated through 
American  and  Euro- 
pean banking  groups. 
The  customs  collec- 
tions to  pay  principal 
and   interest  en   this 

LABORERS  ON  THE  FIRESTONE  PLANTATION,  LIBERIA  loan  wag  placed  {n  the 

hands  of  United  States,  British,  German,  and  French 
receivers.  For  a  time  financial  conditions  improved,  but 
after  the  War  the  customs  receipts  were  reduced  to  a 
very  small  figure  and  a  state  verging  upon  bankruptcy 
developed. 

The  Firestone  Plantations  Company  was  formed  in 
1927  and  through  it,  another  loan  was  made  to  the  Liberian 
government.  The  agreement  stipulates  that  all  previous 
loans  shall  be  liquidated,  and  that  no  other  loans  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  government  for  a  period  of  twenty  years; 
it  also  involves  the  appointment  of  seven  white  Americans 
sent  out  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
place  of  the  officials  of  the  previous  international  receiver- 
ships. 

The  climate  of  Liberia  is  extremely  humid,  the  rainfall 
is  heavy,  with  the  seasons  divided  much  as  they  are  here 
in  the  Philippines.  In  the  cool  dry  months,  December, 
January,  and  February,  the  weather  is  delightful,  and  we 
found  it  on  the  whole  more  comfortable  than  Manila. 
Tropical  helmets  must  be  worn  all  the  year  round  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  tropical 
rain  forest,  and  in  these  forests  there  is  the  best  stand  of 
hardwood  now  left  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  only  places  of  any  importance,  Monrovia,  Cape 
Palmas,  Grand  Bassa,  and  Sino  are  all  on  the  coast,  the 
area  of  so  called  civilization  extending  back  from  the  coast 
only  about  forty  miles.  Beyond  that  is  the  hinterland, 
governed  or  misgoverned  by  district  commissioners  ap- 
pointed from  Monrovia.  These  districts  are  seldom  visited 
by  people  from  the  coast  and  there  is  little  communication 
between  the  coast  and  interior.  The  only  roads  built  by 
the  Liberians  run  about  a  hundred  miles  out  of  Monrovia, 
and  twenty  miles  out  of  Cape  Palmas.  None  of  the  ports 
can  be  entered  by  anything  larger  than  a  surf -boat  or  small 
launch  because  of  the  bars  formed  by  the  rivers. 

Monrovia,  the  capital  and  largest  town  in  Liberia,  is  a 
comic  opera  place  in  many  ways.  The  streets  are  broad, 
and  some  are  straight,  with  what  is  intended  for  side  walks 
in  some  places.     In  the  rainy  season  they  are  rivers  and 
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THE  WATER  FRONT,  MONROVIA,  LIBERIA 

ravines  of  red  mud.  Going  down  to  the  water-front,  the 
side  streets  are  a  series  of  broken  stone  steps,  so  irregular 
and  so  steep  that  one  has  to  be  like  a  goat  to  negotiate  them 
at  all.  Imagine  a  city  without  lights,  water  system,  sewer 
system,  or  transportation,  and  a  country  without  a  bank  or  a 
railway.  Although  there  are  no  city  lights  every  citizen 
of  Monrovia  is  obliged  to  pay  $1.00  a  month  for  lights. 

There  are  some  good  buildings,  most  of  which  were  built 
by  the  Germans.  The  Liberians  seized  these  during  the 
War  and  still  use  them.  There  are  besides,  the  President's 
Palace  and  the  Episcopal  Mission,  the  latter  standing  in 
a  beautiful  garden.  The  favorite  type  of  house,  that  of 
the  usual  citizen,  is  one  built  years  ago  and  never  finished. 
What  there  is  of  such  a  house  is  of  corrugated  iron,  a  roof, 
some  of  the  walls,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  rooms  at  the 
back,  finished  enough  to  live  in,  the  rest  without  side  walls 
or  floor.  These  skeleton  houses,  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  give  an  air  of  desolation  to  the  town. 

There  are  fourteen  churches,  all  well  attended  I  am  told, 
and  I  can  well  believe  it  as  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  place 
by  way  of  diversion.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  to 
church,  so  Sunday  is  a  great  day. 

There  are  a  few  automobiles  in  Monrovia  now,  and  no 
other  vehicles,  but  there  are  traffic  police  and  traffic  laws. 
The  policemen  stand  at  the  intersections  of  the  mud  roads 
and  stiffly  extend  an  arm,  generally  in  the  wrong  direction, 
when  a  motor  comes  in  sight. 

I  have  an  official  copy  of  the  traffic  regulations  which 
was  published  in  Monrovia  in  January,  1929,  and  posted 
in  several  places  about  the  town.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
in  full  but  I  will  give  a  few  gems  from  it: 

POLICE  ORDERS  REGULATING  THE  TRAFFIC 

Those  Drivers  of  Cars,  Trucks,  and  also  Riders  of  Motors  and  Bicycles 
who  make  it  a  constant  habit  of  trying  to  demonstrate  their  expertness 
by  driving  in  the  undermentioned  way  and  manner  will  if  found  guilty 
be  charged: 

(a)  For  willfully  violating  traffic  regulations  and  (b)  for  driving 
to  the  common  danger,  in  which  case  the  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
such  will  be,  a  heavy  fine,  cancellation  of  license  or  imprisonment  or 
all  three  of  the  penalties  inflicted  at  the  same  time. 

(3)  Refusing  to  stop  when  ordered  by  the  police  so  to  *do,  imme- 
diately he  holds  up  his  hands. 

(5)  Using  whistles  and  small  toy  horns  instead  of  Horns  that  will 
be  focussed  by  the  magneta  of  the  car  or  truck. 

(7)     Driving  without  good  breaks  and  smoking  up  the  Traffic. 

(10)  Driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  It  must  always  be 
understood  that  going  all  Traffic  takes  the  right  and  left  when  coming. 
Supt,  gf  Police,  Commonwealth  District 
City  of  Monrovia^ 


About  thirty  tribes  are  said  to  be  native  to  Liberia. 
The  Kroos  living  all  along  the  coast  are  the  most  numerous. 
They  are  a  sea-loving  people  and  do  most  of  the  work  on 
the  water  front  and  on  the  boats  and  ships  plying  up  and 
down  the  West  Coast.  Krootown,  which  might  be  called 
a  sort  of  suburb  of  Monrovia,  is  a  collection  of  tumble 
down  huts,  at  one  end  of  Water  street  and  directly  below 
Monrovia.  It  has  its  own  Mayor,  church,  and  school, 
and  doubtless  originated  as  the  result  of  shipping  needs,  as 
Kroo  boys  are  much  in  demand  for  working  ships  cargo. 
Krootown,  even  dirtier  and  more  unsanitary  than  Monrovia, 
is  a  serious  menace  to  health,  and  yellow  fever  seems  to 
have  a  permanent  home  there.  Other  tribes  are  the  Man- 
dingo,  Vai,  Buzi,  Kwpesi,  Mende,  Ghandi,  etc.  They  differ 
largely  in  physical  characteristics,  language,  and  customs, 
but  have  in  common  a  belief  in  devils  and  witches. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  wide  spread,  not  only  among 
the  natives  but  among  the  self-styled  civilized  citizens  of 
the  coast  towns.  Witch  doctors  are  powerful  and  in  much 
demand  for  love  potions  or  charms  against  enemies. 

At  Cape  Palmas,  a  child  fell  sick  and  although  the  Com- 
pany doctor  declared  it  to  be  suffering  only  from  ordinary 
malarial  fever,  a  young  woman,  a  clerk  in  the  Company 
store,  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail  as  a  witch  and  accused 
of  trying  to  kill  the  child.  She  was  rather  proud  than  not 
of  being  considered  so  powerful,  and  hinted  darkly  at  the 
trial  that  she  could  really  do  very  remarkable  things.  It 
might  have  gone  hard  with  her,  in  spite  of  the  Doctor's 
testimony,  if  friends  rich  enough  to  pay  a  good  deal  of 
money  had  not  come  to  the  rescue  and  bought  her  out  of 
jail.  All  of  the  people  in  this  affair,  accused  and  accusers 
and  court  officials,  were  so  called  educated  Liberians  and 
not  "natives" . 

The  Leopard  Society,  or,  as  sometimes  called,  The  Human 
Leopards,  is  a  secret  society,  which  indulges  in  ritualistic 
killings.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  also  sup- 
posed to  practice  ritualistic  cannibalism.  This  organiza- 
tion is  still  strong  in  some  parts  of  Liberia,  although  efforts 
have  been  made  to  suppress  it.  Officially  it  is  frowned 
upon  by  the  government  authorities,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  more  than  one  Liberian  in  the  high  seats  in  Monrovia 
has  secretly  been  of  them.  Twice  during  our  stay  in  the 
country,  the  Leopards  became  active. 

While  we  were  at  Cape  Palmas,  the  body  of  a  little  girl 
was  found  from  which  a  small  part  of  the  skull,  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  a  little  finger  had  been  taken.     Magic 


A  KWPESI    VILLAGE,    LIBERIA 
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On  "Religious  Readjustment  in  the 

Philippines" 


By  Manuel  C.  Colayco 


THE  usually  placid  waters  of  thought  in  this  country 
were  recently  rippled  by  a  stone  cast  upon  them  by  a 
mind  disturbed  by  an  annoying  thought.*  In  accents 
well-nigh  disconsolate  but  not  entirely  hopeless  one  has 
come  to  ruffle  the  passive  calm  of  our  thinkers  who  find 
no  stimulus  in  discussing  religious  topics  here.  There  was 
an  apparent  surprise  and  a  more  evident  disappointment 
that  our  intellectual  leaders — either  for  sheer  mental  sloth 
or  for  fear  of  ostracism,  which  after  all  can  be  compensated 
by  a  realization  that  they  have  attained  the  eternal 
verities — have  not  picked  up  and  donned  the  mantles  of 
"Burgos,  Rizal,  and  especially  the  late  Dr.  Trinidad  H. 
Pardo  de  Tavera." 

But  although  there  was  disappointment,  there  was  no 
despair,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  religion— 
and  for  that  matter,  the  Church— in  the  Philippines  affords 
so  much  delectable  mental  pabulum,  the  lone  voice  in  the 
wilderness  forthwith  sounds  the  call  to  gather  the  forgetful 
and  indolent  of  the  tribe.  An  outline  is  delineated  to 
guide  those  who  will  carry  on  the  work  abruptly  dropped 
by  the  courageous  trinity:  "The  work  that  is  to  be  done 
in  this  country  lies  more  in  the  direction  of  the  outward 
forms  of  belief  and  religious  practice:  things  which  might 
have  been  the  consequences  of,  but  which  find  no  justifi- 
cation in,  the  original  substance  of  the  faith  itself. " 

Thinkers,  having  been  shown  whither  they  are  to  go, 
are  then  reminded  of  the  gauge  wherewith  they  are  to  dis- 
cover discrepancies  between  faith  as  manifested  here  and 
faith  as  it  should  be  in  the  ideal.  Voltaire  is  to  be  their 
vade-mecum:  whatever  De  Tavera  and  Rizal  in  their 
lamentable  moments  wrote  in  indictment  of  practices  they 
never  thought  of  studying,  these  are  to  be  arrayed  against 
the  Church. 

Then  follows  a  carte-blanche  charge,  volunteered  and 
gratuitous,  evidently  to  reassure  the  vacillating  intellec- 
tuals: "The  religious  structure  of  the  Philippines  was  plan- 
ned by  a  sorely  inadequate  imagination.' '  The  recital  of 
its  ills  and  sins  is  complete,  even  if  brief,  and  so  that  the 
weak-willed  may  further  be  encouraged,  a  picture,  of  itself 
pathetic  and  uninspiring,  but  for  the  purpose  appropriate 
and  heartening,  is  painted:  "The  Church  in  this  country 
presents  an  aspect  very  much  like  that  of  many  churches 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  today  which  are  falling 
into  decay  and  ruin." 

We  confess,  on  reading  the  advocate's  plea,  that  our 
mind  was  stirred.  We  were  made  to  think.  Thenceforth 
there  was  a  searching  and  a  striving  for  the  truth  we  were 
told  we  had  not  yet  found.  There  was  a  questioning,  a 
groping,  as  it  were,  for  that  gem  of  purest  ray  serene:  reli- 
gion in  its  pristine  state;  faith  that  is  logical  and  reasoning; 
God  without  intermediaries. 

"Pure  reason,"  cries  the  new  apostle. 

But  we  reason  and  find  it  inadequate.  For  reason  balks 
at  that  wall  that  marks  man  as  puny  and  God  as  all-power- 
ful; at  the  dividing  line  that  says  God  alone  knows  all;  that 
the  creature  cannot  be  as  the  Creator. 


We  heard  a  barking,  but  a  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 
For  when  Voltaire's  ideal  of  theism  is  propounded  for  the 
man  of  the  Christian  centuries,  there  can  be  no  meeting 
of  minds;  there  is  as  much  compatibility  here  as  there  is 
affinity  between  water  and  oil.  The  French  wit,  despite 
the  apodictical  cocksureness  of  his  injunctions  to  the  de- 
votee of  "Reason",  was  talking  of  a  religion  that  has  lost 
its  lease  and  ceased  to  be.  His  was  a  religion  of  nature, 
for  the  man  that  existed  only  in  a  chimera  that  found  lodg- 
ing in  Rousseau's  mind.  Christianity  is  a  revealed  reli- 
gion; it  is  not  attained  by  the  purist  in  rationalism.  It  is 
over  and  above  the  statum  of  natural  religion.  A  Chris- 
tian, to  be  so,  must  believe  in  Revelation.  The  man  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau's  reckoning  is  not  a  Christian.  We 
pride  ourselves  in  being  Christians.  Therefore  the  gauge 
that  our  intellectuals  are  given  in  order  to  find  disparities 
here  must  be  discarded.  It  is  something  with  which  to 
measure  a  limited  area:  the  Christian  religion  and  manifes- 
tations of  its  practice  is  limitless  and  beyond  measuring. 
To  sound  the  depths  of  Christianity,  the  rationalist's  is  no 
adequate  plummet.  For  the  rationalist,  in  spite,  and  be- 
cause, of  his  latitudinarianism  is  hemmed  in  by  a  strange 
narrowness. 

We  are  reminded  that  there  is  no  intention  to  question 
the  essence  of  Christianity  (may  we  ask  if  the  lone  advo- 
cate can  claim  acquaintance  therewith?);  that  it  is  only 
its  "excrescences,  its  villainy  and  nonsense,  its  supersti- 
tions and  bigotries"  here  that  the  intellectuals  wish  to 
burn  and  bury.  But  just  what  these  "excrescences"  are 
we  are  not  tolci.     Whether  they  exist  in  fact  is  not  proven. 

Candles,  confession,  scapulars,  novenas,  holy  water, 
processions — these  are  made  the  bedfellows  of  superstition 
and  fanaticism,  just  by  what  process  of  association  or  ratio- 
cination, we  are  not  allowed  to  gain  cognizance  of. 

"The  religious  structure  of  the  Philippines  was  planned 
by  a  sorely  inadequate  imagination.  .  .  ."  This  is  a  state- 
ment that  is  a  cross  between  a  query  and  an  exclamation. 
It  hovers  over  so  much  ground  but  covers  none.  It  is  the 
kind  that  the  obscurantist  designs  with  avenues  of  escape 
in  case  of  a  nailing  down.  .  .  .  "The  foundation  was  built 
not  upon  a  bedrock  of  firm  and  intelligent  faith  (sic! 
as  well  ask  a  horse  to  fly!).  .  .  but  upon  the  shifting  sands 
of  fear,  superstition,  and  crude  dogma."  Quod  gratis 
asseritur  .  .  .  but  we  suppose  the  zealous  leader  for  religious 
purification  never  thought  of  that. 

We  feel  sure  our  modern  intellectuals  and  rationalists 
would  be  more  than  reciprocative  if  by  some  mischance  the 
not-so-enlightened  followers  of  the  faith  he  deprecates 
alluded  to  "the  fetishes"  of  rationalism.  Speaking  of 
shifting  sands,  has  it  perhaps  escaped  observation  by  our 
thinkers  that  they  have  not  changed  tune  but  only  replaced 
singers?  Here  is  the  old  cheval  de  bataille  once  more 
brought  out  of  its  stable — with  a  new  saddle  and  new  shoes. 


*Religious  Readjustment  in  the  Philippines  by  Salvador  P.  Lopez,    Philippine 
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"But  it  am  only  snort  and  rear.     It  refuses  to  charge:  it 
recognizes  the  old  enemy  of  straw. 

We  are  calmly  informed  that  "the  mind  of  man  shall 
prevail  against  it  (the  Church)  at  last,  even  if  the  gates 
of  Hell  shall  not."  St.  Augustine,  fourteen  centuries  ago, 
said:  "They  see  the  Church  and  they  say:  'She  is  about 
to  die;  soon  her  very  name  will  disappear  .  .  .'  Whilst 
they  are  thus  speaking  I  see  them  die  themselves,  day  by 
day,  and  the  Church  stands  forth  proclaiming  the  power 
of  God  to  all  succeeding  generations." 

"The  Church  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people."  Did 
it  probably  escape  the  artist  that,  if  this  were  true,  his  is 
labor  lost? 

The  analogy  between  the  Church  and  the  decaying 
churches  slowly  being  obliterated  by  vegetation  is  con- 
veniently discovered  as  sign  of  hope  and  to  strengthen  a  pro- 
phecy. There  should  be  no  wonder  in  mouldering  churches 
and  broken  arches.  The  wonder  should  be  that  there  still 
are  arches  even  after  their  keystones  have  been  removed. 
The  wonder  should  be  that  their  towers  still  beckon  and 
inspire  even  if  their  pillars  are  prostrate. 

There  is  rejoicing  in  the  contemplation  of  the  day  when 
"the  contradiction  between  faith  and  reason  will  have  been 
removed."  "In  a  day  not  distant  far  'these  institutions 
which  we  have  with  us,  whose  imperfections  we  have  to 
bear  up  with'  shall  give  way  to  the  rule  and  reign  of  reason. 
Truth  shall  make  you  free!"  are  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
Oracle.  But  like  babes  in  the  woods  those  he  addresses 
can  only  look  and  wonder.  Launched  on  the  waves  of  a 
wish,  they  find  themselves  high  and  dry  on  the  sands  of 
reality.     Rationalism,    modern    thought    with    its  sterile 


negation,  cannot^lift  a  hand  to  help.  "The  contradiction 
between  faith  and  reason"  exists  only  in  the  philosophy 
that  is  the  result  of  "the  flight  from  reason".  Who  are  to 
lead  these  people  still  shackled  to  a  tyranny  of  blind  faith 
and  superstition?  The  sciolists,  the  sophists  of  our  day? 
The  intellectuals,  the  thinkers?  Bergson,  with  whom  our 
thinkers  claim  relationship,  disowns  them.  "As  we  judge, 
we  slay,"  he  says.  "And  life  goes  on,  creative  and  new- 
born, eluding  thought."  Contemporary  thinkers?  "Be- 
ing irreligious  fanatics,  therefore  apriorists,  they  are  in- 
evitably inclined  to  draw  wrong  conclusions  .  .  .,"  says 
Jules-Bois,  who  characterizes  them  as  "apemaniacs  endeav- 
oring to  cure  mankind's  hunger  for  truth  with  vagaries 
as  humiliating  as  they  are  extravagant."  "The  suicide  of 
Thought,"  Chesterton  alludes  to  our  age.  Can  truth  ac- 
cording to  modern  thought  ever  be  discovered?  Henshaw 
Ward  despairs  that  there  is  no  "recipe  for  knowing  truth 
from   falsehood." 

How,  when,  and  by  whom  then  shall  the  day  be  hastened? 

Those  whom  the  lone  voice  pities  for  preserving  a  faith 
"grown  hoary  in  its  ancient  aloofness,"  breathe  a  prayer 
for  him.  But  they  can  not  jettison  a  faith,  divinely  reveal- 
ed and  sanctioned,  to  pick  up  a  rationalism  run  amuck 
and  bursting  with  conceit  and  self-sufficiency.  They  may 
be  a  benighted  lot,  but  theirs  is  the  darkness  of  evening, 
which  like  the  Evening  of  Life,  "brings  withitits  own  lamps." 

"Excrescences,  superstition — wipe  these  out!"  our  think- 
ers are  exhorted.  A  vision  passes  before  us:  Hercules 
turning  the  river  Alpheus  to  remove  the  excrescences  of 
Augeas.  But  the  vision  is  short-lived:  Hercules  is  weak, 
the  river  Alpheus  dry,  and  the  excrescences  imaginary. 


Rebuttal 

By  Salvador  P.  Lopez 


THE  fact  of  religious  readjustment  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  incontrovertible.  The  Philip- 
pines is  singularly  fortunate  because  this  process  has 
so  far  involved  little  df  acrimonious  feelings  and  violence. 
But  it  will  go  on  whether  we  admit  or  deny  it.  The  wave 
of  secularisation  which  has  swept  the  whole  world  has  ar- 
rived upon  our  shores. 

Though  the  Church  may  not  have  relaxed  its  fundamental 
dogmas,  yet  it  has  assumed  a  new  attitude.  It  has  not 
only  changed  singers  but  its  tune.  Were  a  priest  to  speak 
today  before  an  enlightened  Filipino  audience  about 
visions,  demons,  prophecies,  miracles,  et  cetera,  he  would 
very  likely  be  recompensed  with  a  smile  of  pity. 

Whatever  Tavera  and  Rizal  in  their  lamentable 
moments    wrote.  .  .  . 

That  both  Rizal  and  Tavera  pondered  those  practices 
which  our  militant  friend  has  the  audacity  to  call  "imagi- 
nary", is  attested  by  the  writings  they  have  left  us.  Be- 
cause we  do  riot  agree  with  their  findings,  is  no  valid  reason 
for  regarding  their  writings  as  the  products  of  "lamentable 
moments".  Let  their  writings  stand  or  fall  on  their  merit. 
It  is  unbelievable  that  anybody  who  has  any  sense  of  fair 
debate  at  all  should  question  the  sanity  and  sincerity  of 
those  who  happen  to  disagree  with  him.  The  argumen  turn 
ad  hominem^is  not  exactly  the  one    that  should    be 


resorted  to  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 

For  reason  balks  at  the  wall.  .  .  . 

tlargissez  Dieu!  said  Diderot,  and  God  forthwith  grew 
in  stature.  What  needs  to  be  done  now,  is  the  enlargement 
of  man,  of  his  mind  and  soul,  and  the  bolstering  up  of  his 
will.  Man  already  feels  sufficiently  puny  without  being 
continually  reminded  that  he  is  so.  Let  him  have  faith  in 
the  strength  of  his  own  mind.  The  wall  may  not  vanish, 
but  he  will  increase  in  stature  till  at  last  the  Infinite  that 
had  eluded  him  because  he  deemed  himself  weak  and  un- 
worthy, will  greet  his  vision.  "Man,"  said  Mencius, 
"differs  from  the  animal  only  by  a  little;  most  men  throw 
that  little  away." 

"Intelligent  faith"  (sic!  as  well  ask  a  horse  to  fly!).  .  . 

There  is  no  contradiction  in  terms  here.  A  reasoned 
faith  may  be  rarer  than  an  unreasoning  faith,  but  it  is  not 
less  real.  It  will  always  be  rarer,  for  the  process  of  at- 
taining faith  through  reason  is  much  more  difficult  than  the 
process  which  hardly  involves  mind  at  all.  Only  a  few  can 
take  the  strenuous  way. 

Among  the  greatest  logicians  of  all  time  are  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church:  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  William 
of  Occam.    They  brought  all  the  resources  of  reasoning 

(Continued  from  page  238) 
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Vice-Governor  Butte's  ill-ad- 
vised address  advocating  the  use 
of  the  vernacular  in  the  schools — 

which  would 
English  in  the  revolutionize 
Philippines  the     entire 

school  system 
under  which  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines have  made  such  amazing 
progress  during  the  past  three 
decades— has  resulted,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  only 
in  confusion,  not  only  in  the  halls  of  the  Legislature,  where 
a  number  of  bills  on  the  subject  have  been  introduced,  but 
in  the  public  mind. 

Reactionaries  and  idealists,  patriots  and  professors, 
scholars  and  politicians  have  all  held  forth  on  the  question. 
Learned  dissertations,  quoting  foreign  authorities  on  linguis- 
tics, have  appeared  in  the  newspapers;  history  has  been 
appealed  to.  The  welkin  has  been  made  to  ring— and, 
oddly  enough,  by  speakers  who,  regardless  of  the  side  they 
championed,  nearly  all  used  English! 

Through  it  all,  it  has  been  overlooked  that  the  Philip- 
pines, especially  in  so  far  as  the  language  question  is  con- 
cerned, stands  in  a  class  by  itself,  both  as  concerns  under- 
lying and  existing  conditions,  and  governmental  and  edu- 
cational policy.  Historical  analogies,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  apply,  and  the  opinions  of  linguists 
unfamiliar  with  the  Philippines,  are  of  very  little  value. 

In  the  first  place,  the  insularity  of  the  country,  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  immigration,  differing  in  race,  and  the 
isolation  in  which  numerous  groups  developed,  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  lan- 
guages and  dialects  for  such  a  small  region  and  such  a 
limited  population.  Professor  H.  O.  Beyer  in  1916  recog- 
nized 87  separate  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  some 
nine  and  a  half  million  people,  with  less  than  two  million 
people  in  the  largest  language  group— Cebuan  Bisayan. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  probably  no  other  country 
in  the  world  where  so  little  of  the  characteristically— and 
narrowly— native  has  been  preserved.  Due  chiefly  to  three 
centuries  of  Spanish  rule,  the  old  religions,  the  old  customs, 
the  old  laws  are  all  gone  except  in  some  of  the  few  remaining 
pagan  and  Mohammedan  communities.  There  is  no 
great  body  of  native  classic  literature,  as  for  instance,  in 
India.  The  race,  though  largely  Oriental  in  blood  is,  in  the 
main,  Occidental  in  culture.  The  Filipinos  are  a  far  more 
eclectic  people  even  than  the  modern  Japanese— and  are, 
or  easily  might  be,  true  cosmopolitans.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  no  strong  feeling  and  certainly  no  unanimous 
feeling  for  the  preservation  of  any  one  vernacular  language. 

In  the  third  place,  no  other  government  has  ever  under- 
taken in  any  dependency  such  a  program  as  that  projected 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines,  nor  has  any  other 
government  ever  organized  a  school  system  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  in  a  dependency  on  such  a  scale  as  in  this 
country. 


The  Philippine  school  system  is  not  by  any  means  beyond 
criticism  in  many  respects,  but  its  success  in  teaching 
English,  even  under  serious  handicaps,  and  in  promoting 
the  general  use  of  the  language,  has  been  so  great  that  it  is 
not  even  warranted  any  longer  to  speak  of  it  as  an  "ex- 
periment". 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Butte's  predecessor,  Vice-Governor 
Eugene  A.  Gilmore,  stated:  "Despite  the  criticisms  that 
are  sometimes  made  concerning  the  teaching  of  English, 
and  despite  certain  unnecessary  obstacles,  official  and 
otherwise,  to  the  English-speaking  program,  the  use  of 
English  is  extending  throughout  the  Archipelago  and  is 
becoming  the  common  medium  of  communication." 

A  Spanish  scholar,  C.  Villalobos  Dominguez,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  was  quoted  in  this  magazine  some  years  ago  as  saying: 
"It  is  already  apparent  that  forced  development  of  local 
dialects  is  reactionary,  dangerous,  and  vain,  and  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  it  will  be  equally  dangerous  to  main- 
tain national  languages  by  artificial  means.  In  some  re- 
spects there  are  already  obvious  evidences  of  an  attempt 
toward  internationalization,  such  as  the  steady  substitution 
of  Roman  characters  for  Gothic  characters  and  Japanese 
ideograms"  and  more  recently  for  Arabic  and  Chinese. 
Sr.  Dominguez  even  stated  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  expect 
any  expansion  of  German,  French,  Italian,  Danish,  and 
other  languages  spoken  by  relatively  few  people  living  in 
relatively  small  areas,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  as 
others  have  done,  that  only  English  and  Spanish  have  any 
likelihood  of  overcoming  the  others  in  the  struggle.  They 
are  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  Greco-Latin  culture, 
and  are  already  spoken  by  many  millions  of  people  in  very 
large  and  scattered  territories. 

There  is  certainly  now  no  reason  for  us  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  turn  backward  because  a  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, here  for  less  than  a  year,  and  himself  neither  an 
educator  nor  a  linguist,  has  seen  fit  to  agitate  the  matter 
before  a  woman's  club.  If  he  occupied  a  position  other 
than  that  of  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  his  remarks 
would  have  created  no  more  comment  than  those  of  various 
officials  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  who  have  visited  Ma- 
nila and  told  us  that  what  we  were  obviously  doing  in  the 
Philippines,  "could  not  be  done." 

The  question,  "How  are  we  going  to  defend  ourselves 
from  possible  invasion  in  case  America  withdraws  from  the 

Philippines?"  has  been  asked. 
Maximo  Kalaw,        It  has  been  askec|  fcy  no  iess  a  person 
Prophet  of  the     than  the  American  Secretary   of  War, 
Millennium  Patrick  J.  Hurley. 

And  the  question  has  been 
answered— by  no  less  a  person 
than  Dean  Maximo  Kalaw,  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
University  of  the  Philippines. 
The  pith  of  the  answer,  which 
was  published  for  all  men  to 
read  in  several  Manila  news- 
papers, ran:  . 
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"International  peace  and  goodwill  is  practiced  now  more 
than  ever  before.  The  world  is  now  a  better  and  safer 
place  to  live  in.  .  .  .  At  the  present  time,  respect  for  a 
nation's  independence  is  the  rule.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  case 
of  invasion  at  present." 

Why  did  Mr.  Kalaw  modify  his  every  sentence  with  such 
words  as  "now"  and  "at  present"?  These  repetitions 
adversely  affect  the  literary  style  of  his  piece,  and  his  mean- 
ing is  still  ambiguous.  Does  he  mean  this  week,  or  the 
months  of  September  or  October,  or  1931,  or  the  present 
decade?  Does  he  mean  to  include  the  entire  future  with 
his  "now"  and  does  he  perhaps  think  that  our  present 
hard  times  will  usher  in  the  millennium — the  thousand 
years  mentioned  in  Revelations  XX  during  which  holiness 
is  to  be  triumphant  throughout  the  world? 

One  wonders,  though  he  frequently  writes  for  them, 
whether  Mr.  Kalaw  reads  the  newspapers,  for  even  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  strict  present,  this  very  minute, 
what  about  the  troubles  of  the  Mongolians  with  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  Manchurians  with  both  the  Russians  and 
the  Japanese?  And  as  for  the  Chinese,  only  recently  Pres- 
ident Chiang  Kai-shek  accused  the  Japanese  of  again 
instigating  rebellion  throughout  China. 

Dean  Kalaw  refers  to  Siam.  As  a  political  scientist, 
doesn't  he  know  what  a  buffer  state  is?  Doesn't  he  know 
that  Siam's  neighbours,  Britain  and  France  took  what 
they  wanted  of  Siam,  and  that  as  late  as  1907  France  se- 
cured additional  territories  and  two  years  later  Britain 
obtained  as  "compensation"  Kedah,  Kelantan,  Tringganu, 
and  Pedis,  flourishing  and  wealthy  states,  containing 
about  a  million  inhabitants?  Doesn't  he  know  that  foreign 
pressure  is  blocking  Siamese  mining  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment, and  that  a  very  advantageous  project  for  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  is  not  possible  of  realization  because  it 
would  greatly  reduce  the  importance  of  Singapore  as  a  port? 

Would  the  Philippines,  the  "keys  to  the  Pacific",  be  per- 
mitted to  maintain  even  a  nominal  independence?  Wouldn't 
there  be  immediate  efforts,  open  or  covert,  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  powers  with  conflicting  interests  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  to  obtain  a  foothold  here — if  not  by  armed  in- 
vasion, then  by  a  "peaceful  invasion"  of  its  nationals, 
capital  investments,  pressure  of  one  sort  or  another  ap- 
plied to  our  luckless  heads  of  "government"? 

Do  we  want  a  change  of  masters?  That  is  the  ultimate 
question.  

After  the  preceding  editorial  was  written,  the  newspapers 
printed  the  following  dispatches — among  many  others: 

Sept.  19 — After  the  alleged  cutting  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway  tracks  near  Mukden,  Japanese  troops 
advance  on   Mukden  and  take  the  city. 

Sept.  20 — Japanese  troops  are  in  complete  occupation 
today  of  all  strategic  points  in  Manchuria  from  Changchun 
to  the  Kwantung  border  after  a  series  of  rapid  military 
movements.    Severe  fighting  occurred  at  several  points. 


Exactly  a  year  ago,  comment  was  made  in  these  columns 
on  the  brilliant  experimental  work  on  yaws  and  syphilis 

carried  on  for  the  past  eight  years 
Immunization  by  Dr.  Otto  Schobl  of  the  Philippine 
Against  Syphilis      Bureau  of  Science,  and  it  was  stated 

that  it  was  "not  unlikely  that  an  an- 
nouncementof  startlingimportancewill  before  long  be  made". 
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Doctor  Schobl  in  a  paper  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Philip- 
pine Journal  of  Science  (October)  on  the  possibility  of  pre- 
ventive vaccination  and  vaccine  therapy  in  treponematoses 
— that  is  yaws  and  syphilis,  states  that  this  has  now  been 
demonstrated  in  animals,  and  draws  the  conclusion:  "We 
may,  therefore,  rightfully  hope  that  this  procedure  willl  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  present  armament  for  combatting 
human  treponematoses". 

The  practical  possibilities  of  immunization  against 
syphilis  are  still  to  be  realized  by  the  world  at  large,  but 
it  may  be  that  before  many  years  have  passed,  syphilis, 
which  now  afflicts  a  great  proportion  of  the  human  race, 
will  be  as  rare  as  small-pox. 

That  such  a  future  has  been  made  possible  by  a  modest 
scientist  working  among  us  and  in  a  bureau  of  our  own 
Government,  may  well  stir  us,  and  some  sort  of  popular 
recognition,  apart  from  that  which  he  is  receiving  from 
scientists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  might  well  be  accorded 
him.  

The  onslaught  of  the  Philip- 
pines Free  Press  on  the  Manila 
Police  Department  last  month, 
and  its  appeal 
Crime  and  the  totheGover- 
Manila  Police  nor-General 
that  he  take 
a  more  active  interest  in  the  pres- 
ent situation,  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  justified.  Unsolved  crimes 
are  piling  up,  and  the  police  are  showing  a  lamentable  in- 
capacity for  dealing  with  increasing  criminality  of  the  most 
serious  kind  in  Manila. 

In  the  recent  poisoning  of  a  prominent  citizen,  for  ex- 
ample, both  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service,  and,  later,  the 
Chief  of  Police  declared  that  they  could  do  nothing  until 
they  had  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Science  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  poison  used.  As  both  the  physician  who 
handled  the  case  and  the  head  of  the  Medico-Legal  De- 
partment of  the  College  of  Medicine,  who  conducted  the 
autopsy,  reported  that  the  man  died  of  the  effects  of  acute 
poisoning,  and  as  it  is  recognized  that  there  are  certain 
poisons  which  break  up  in  the  body  and  practically  defy 
detection,  why  should  the  Police  Department  wait  until 
a  long  series  of  analyses  have  been  completed,  which  might 
even  then  result  negatively  without  destroying  the  pre- 
sumption of  crime,  before  pressing  their  investigations 
along  the  usual  police  lines?  One  police  official  of  high 
rank  told  the  chemist  at  work  on  the  case  that  he  hoped 
he  wouldn't  find  anything!  A  most  amazing  attitude  that 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  somewhat  abnormal  good  nature 
and  a  most  unprofessional  lack  of  suspicion!  The  marked, 
tendency  to  attribute  unexplained  deaths  to  suicide  is 
another  characteristic  of  our  far  from  alert  police. 

The  Manila  Police  Department  needs  a  thorough  re- 
organization. The  services  of  trained  men  will  have  to  be 
secured  and  adequate  facilities  must  be  supplied.  Salaries 
will  have  to  be  increased  and  pensions  provided  for.  It  is 
hopeless  to  expect  any  notable  degree  of  intelligence  from  a 
"detective"  drawing  a  salary  of  a  hundred  pesos  a  month. 
For  the  present,  the  Governor-General  might  use  a  part  of 
the  fund  he  controls  for  the  employment  of  advisers,  for 
securing  the  services  of  an  experienced  crime  investigator. 
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THE   PROPHET 


The  most  important  principle  enunciated  in  the  New 
Katipunan  decalogue  is  the  one  referring  to  economic 
nationalism.  "We  believe",  it  states, 
For  Industrial  "that  our  country  is  the  inalienable  pa- 
Democracy  trimony  of  our  people.  We  shall  con- 
serve and  develop  our  lands,  mines, 
water  power,  and  other  resources,  and  shall  insist  that  their 
control  be  forever  kept  in  the  hands  of  our  people" . 

The  public  land  laws  have  proved  adequate  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  new  big  estates  with  their  concomitant 
economic,  political,  and  social  problems.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  our  mining  laws.  With  regards  to  the  exploitation 
of  water,  however,  the  present  laissez  faire  policy  needs 
looking  into.  The  time  has  come  for  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  in  harmony  with  economic  nationalism. 

A  government  that  protects  the  interests  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people  ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  natural  sources  of 
industrial  power  are  reserved  and  utilized  for  the  benefit 

of  the  people.  It  is  likewise 
a  sound  proposition  to  state 
that  it  is  highly  undemocratic 
for  a  government  to  allow  a 
few  private  individuals  to  pro- 
fit from  a  monopoly  over 
sources  of  natural  power. 

Water  is  a  gift  of  God  to  all 
the  people,  and  its  utilization 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
common  agency  representing 


the  people.  Water  in  the  river  is  diverted  from  its  channel 
by  expensive  government  works  for  the  purpose  of  ir- 
rigating the  fields  owned  by  private  individuals.  Why 
should  not  power  from  falling  water  in  the  river  be  distri- 
buted to  the  people  for  industrial  purposes  by  means  of 
public  hydroelectric  plants? 

The  principle  of  economic  nationalism  enunciated  in 
the  New  Katipunan  can  mean  only  one  thing  with  regards 
to  water  power,  namely,  its  utilization  by  the  common 
agency  of  the  people— the  government. 

It  is,  therefore,  opportune  that  Senator  S.  Baluyot  should 
in  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  present  a  bill  for 
the  exploitation  of  Philippine  water  power  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  fortunate  that  water  power  in  this  country 
is  not  yet  controlled  by  a  private  monopoly.  But  it  soon 
will  be,  if  no  definite  policy  is  adopted  by  the  government. 
Then  it  will  be  too  late  to  nationalize  this  common  heritage 
of  theTpeople. 

CONRADO   BENITEZ. 


Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations",  or,  to  give  the 
complete  title,  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 

of  the  Wealth  of  Nations",  was  first 
A  Voice  from  published  in  1776— one  hundred  fifty-five 
the  Past  years  ago,  but  political  leaders  would  do 

well  to  read  or  re-read  his  chapter  en- 
titled "Public  Debts"  in  which  he  wrote  that  "the  practice 
of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every  state  which  adopt- 

(Continued  on  page  237) 
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Vegetables 

By  H.  V.  Costenoble 
Farm  Adviser  for  the  Culion  Leper  Colony 


I  HAVE  mentioned  a  number  of  leaf  crops  which  are 
either  natives  of  the  tropics,  like  amaranthus,  or  even 
of  the  Philippines,  like  saloyot,  or  have  been  acclima- 
tized during  many  years,  like  pechay.  Of  American  origin, 
the  following  two  vegetables  will  grow  well  everywhere: 

Collards  or  kale,  colis  in  the  native  tongue,  is  very  easily 
raised.  A  bed  of  it  can  be  harvested  from  the  beginning 
of  the  dry  season  until  the  first  month  of  the  rains  by  cut- 
ting the  outer  leaves  every  two  to  three  weeks. 

It  is  sown  during  October  in  boxes  or  seed  beds,  exactly 
as  for  pechay,  and  is  transplanted  into  the  garden  when 
the  seedlings  have  four  leaves.  The  planting,  watering 
and  shading  is  done  also  in  the  way  as  set  forth  for 
the  same  plant. 

Seed  cannot  be  raised  here;  the  plant  flowers  the  second 
year  of  its  life  but  in  the  Philippines  it  dies  during  the  rains. 

It  is  boiled  with  meat  or  alone,  and  is  best  cut  into  small 
strips   for  cooking. 

Lettuce,  lechugas  in  Spanish,  is  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful vegetables.  It  is  never  cooked  but  is  eaten  raw  as  a 
salad  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  tomatoes.  The 
stems,  however,  may  be  cooked  and  prepared  somewhat  like 
beans  or  asparagus.  It  is  planted,  transplanted  and  cared 
for  like  pechay.  The  distance  between  the  plants  should 
be  20  to  25  cm.  on  all  sides,  according  to  the  varieties,  of 
which  there  are  several  hundreds.  It  grows  best  during 
the  dry  season  but  must  be  watered  abundantly.  Seeds 
can  be  raised  by  letting  the  best  plants  develop  their  flow- 
ers. In  some  parts  of  the  Islands  they  will  produce  the 
true  variety  again  but  in  others  they  will  cross  with  a  native 
cousin  and  will  have  a  bitter  taste. 

ROOT   CROPS 

One  might  be  in  doubt  whether  camote,  camoteng  cahoy, 
ube,  tugue,  and  gabe  are  to  be  counted  as  field  crops  or  as 
garden  crops.  Yet  they  are  undoubtedly  vegetables  and 
as  such  deserve  short  mention. 

To  tell  a  Filipino  how  to  plant  these  crops  seems  very 
much  like  carrying  water  to  the  sea.  I  have  observed, 
however,  that  there  are  whole  areas  where  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  plants  is  still  unknown  or  at  least  riot  culti- 
vated. In  Busuanga,  for  instance,  the  second  largest 
island  of  the  province  of  Palawan,  there  are  villages  the 
people  of  which  go  out  in  the  bush  and  dig  up  the  tubers  of 
the  poisonous  corot,  Diescorea  daemona,  nami  in  Ta- 
galog,  the  preparation  of  which  for  human  use  is  quite 
trying,  yet  its  near  relatives,  ube  and  tugue,  are  unknown 
or  at  least  never  planted. 

Camote,  English  sweet  potato,  has  many  native 
varieties  which  do  not  produce  equally  well  in  every  place, 
and  it  is  often  necessary  to  try  several  varieties  in  order  to 
find  out  which  is  more  suitable  for  a  given  soil. 

The  best  harvests  are  made  from  camotes  planted  during 
the  second  half  of  the  rainy  season.  The  ends  of  the  vines, 
25  to  30  cm.  long,  two  or  three  to  each  hill,  are  planted  at  a 
distance  of  40  cm.  in  the  rows,  the  latter  to  be  80  cm.  to 
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one  meter  apart.  It  makes  harvesting  easier  when  the 
soil  is  hilled  up  before  planting  and  the  cuttings  planted  on 
the  top  of  the  hills. 

Camoteng  cahoy,  English  cassava,  produces  a  heavier 
harvest  than  camote  but  the  tubers  are  not  good  when  too 
old.     When  young  they  may  be  boiled  like  camote. 

We  plant  cuttings  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks, 
about  30  cm.  in  length  which  are  stuck,  somewhat  inclined, 
into  the  soil  or  laid  flat  into  it.  It  is  well  to  hill  up  around 
the  plants  or  plant  directly  in  hills  made  with  plow  or  hoe 
before  planting,  as  long  as  rainy  weather  prevails.  When 
it  is  dry  weather  it  is  better  to  hill  up  later  on. 

Ube  and  tugue,  (Ilocano),  tungo  in  Tagalog,  tamis  in 
Visayan,  are  close  relatives  and  planted  in  the  same  manner 
about  one  month  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
They  also  should  be  planted  in  hills. 

There  are  two  ways  to  grow  them.  Either  we  plant 
them  30  cm.  apart  each  way  and  stick  a  pole  near  each 
plant  on  which  the  vine  climbs  up,  in  this  way  harvesting 
large  tubers;  or  we  plant  them  one  meter  apart  and  when 
the  vines  are  grown  we  fasten  them  into  the  soil  with  a 
little  forky  branch  every  20  cm.,  in  this  way  harvesting  a 
number  of  smaller  tubers  about  the  size  of  a  camote.  Ube 
and  tugue  are  ripe  after  the  rains  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  wither  on  the  vines. 

Tubers  which  are  intended  for  keeping  either  for  seed 
or  for  use  later  on,  are  laid  into  a  hole  dug  50  cm.  deep 
under  the  house  or  somewhere  else  where  no  water  can  run 
into  it,  and  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  They 
keep  perfectly  well  in  such  a  hole. 

For  planting  we  use  the  tubers,  which,  when  large,  are 
cut  into  smaller  pieces.  Care  must  be  taken  that  each 
piece  has  a  healthy  eye,  the  point  out  of  which  the  vine 
and  the  roots  will  grow.  Some  varieties  of  ube  make  small 
tubers  on  the  vines;  these  also  may  be  used. 

In  areas  which  are  visited  frequently  by  typhoons  it  is 
best  to  erect  the  poles  in  a  tent-like  arrangement  as  de- 
scribed for  beans  in  my  last  article  and  plant  a  cutting  at 
the  foot  of  each  pole. 

Gabe,  yautia,  English  taro,  is  the  standard  tuber  in 
most  of  the  smaller  Pacific  islands.  It  grows  well  in  the 
Philippines.  There  are  many  varieties  some  of  which 
prefer  a  more  dry  soil,  while  others  develop  best  in  swampy 
land.  Some  have  but  one  tuber  which  gets  quite  large, 
while  others  produce  a  bunch  of  small  ones. 

The  best  planting  time  is  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season  and  the  time  for  harvesting  is  on  the  average  twelve 
months  later.  Of  gabe  the  tubers  may  be  used  as  well  as  the 
young  stems  and  the  leaves.  They  demand,  however,  espe- 
cially the  leaves,  quite  a  long  time  for  cooking  in  order  to 
destroy  the  oxalic  acid  needles  which  are  contained  in 
some  of  the  cells  of  the  plants.  If  not  boiled  sufficiently, 
they  cause  much  irritation  in  the  throat. 

When  gabe  is  planted  in  a  dry  place  it  is  better  to  harvest 
it,  even  if  not  fully  developed,  after  the  rains  cease.  If 
(Continued  on  page  235) 


Old  Marriage  Customs  in  the  Philippines 

By  L.  Gonzalez  Liquete 
Translated  from  the  Original  Spanish  by  Leo  Fischer 


IN  the  June  and  July  issues  of  the  Philippine  Magazine 
we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  legislation  which 
the  Spanish  government  put  into  effect  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  relative  to  marriages,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Real  Pragmatica  Sancidn  of  March  23,  1776,  the 
basis  and  point  departure  of  that  legislation. 

It  seems  advisable  to  recall  now  a  few  pertinent  provi- 
sions, for  a  better  understanding  of  the  stories  of  love  under 
difficulties  which  we  shall  presently  relate  and  which  we 
have  taken  from  various  parental  dissent  proceedings  or 
actions  in  the  archives  of  the  National  Library.  These 
extrajudicial  proceedings  were  summary  proceedings  which 
had  to  be  decided  within  eight  days  at  the  most,  and  in 
cases  of  appeal  to  the  Audiencia,  within  thirty  days.  It 
was  prohibited  to  make  certified  copies  of  the  testimony 
given  during  the  hearings,  or  to  petition  for  a  review  or 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Audiencia  because  the  lit- 
igation had  to  be  ended  by  that  decision,  whether  that  of 
the  court  below  was  confirmed  or  repealed,  in  order  not  to 
delay  the  solemnization  of  "just  and  reasonable"  marriages. 
A  certified  copy  could  be  issued  only  of  the  decision,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  but  not  of  the  objections  or  ex- 
ceptions of  the  parties,  "in  order  to  avoid  defamations  of 
persons  or  families.,,  The  proceedings  were  purely  extra- 
judicial and  informative,  and  the  hearing  of  the  parties, 
in  writing  or  orally,  had  to  take  place  behind  closed  doors. 
The  records  had  to  be  kept  and  were  filed  separately,  so 
that  no  person  could  ever  search  or  examine  them. 

After  this  legislation  had  been  in  force  in  these  Islands 
for  over  half  a  century,  the  Pragmatica  was  amended,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
(Claverfa,  1844-49),  in  order  to  furnish  the  natives  of  the 
country  a  means  of  obtaining  a  substitute  for  the  parental 
consent,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  law.  The 
amendment  consisted  in  the  King  authorizing  the  parish 
priests  and  alcaldes  mayores  of  the  provinces, 

"when  minor  sons  or  daughters  of  families  apply  to  them,  to  inquire 
in  my  name  of  the  parents  who  refuse  to  consent  to  their  marriage,  and 
spread  upon  minutes  signed  by  them,  by  the  parents,  and  by  the  fiscals 
of  the  churches  the  causes  of  such  dissent,  but  without  compelling  them 
to  state  such  causes  in  case  they  do  not  desire  to  reveal  the  same,  for- 
warding such  brief  record  to  this  Superior  Government,  with  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  advisability  of  granting  or  denying  to  the  minors  per- 
mission or  authority  to  marry.' ' 

Upon  approving  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor, 
the  government  of  the  sovereign  country  stated  that  it  did 
so  because  to  permit  the  Filipinos  to  contract  marriage  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  proposed 

"offered  no  objectionable  feature,  because  the  great  respect  which  the 
children  show  their  parents  in  that  country  precluded  the  dangers  which 
the  liberty  granted  to  them  might  entail  in  other  countries,  and  also 
because  the  parents  are  given  a  hearing  with  regard  to  the  reasons  for 
their  dissent,  if  they  judge  it  necessary  to  state  the  same,  before  the 
parish  priests  or  provincial  executives  to  whom  the  minor  sons  or 
daughters  have  to  apply,  so  that  the  Captain-General  will  always 
proceed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  considering  the  find- 
ings in  the  proceedings  had  before  the  parish  priest  and  provincial 
executive  and  the  reports  made  by  the  same." 


However,  even' Jbef ore  this  amendment,  intended  to 
shorten  and  facilitate  the  proceedings  in  paternal  dissent 
cases,  was  put  into  effect,  practical  experience  showed  that 
frequently  love  swayed  the  minor  sons  or  daughters  more 
powerfully  than  the  peculiar  respect  of  the  Filipinos  for 
their  progenitors,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  cases  under 
consideration  which  were  the  result  of  disobedience  on  the 
part  of  the  children  to  their  parents  as  far  as  marriage  was 
concerned.  As  a  rule,  the  disobedient,  that  is,  the  young 
people  who  desired  to  marry  against  the  will  of  their  elders, 
came  out  victorious  in  these  cases. 

ttte  shall  now  take  up  a  number  of  such  cases,  that  is, 
litigations  arising  from  parental  dissent  to  marriages. 
The  archives  offer  us  abundant  material  in  innumerable 
paternal  dissent  proceedings  tried  in  various  places  in  the 
course  of  over  half  a  century.     From  a  stack  of  records  of 
proceedings  of  this  kind  we  have  made  a  haphazard  selec- 
tion of  a  few,  and  from  these  we  shall  take  the  most  neces- 
sary data,  as  we  have  not  space  for  more.     Of  course,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  omit  the  real  names  of  the  litigants. 
ttte  shall  begin  with  the  oldest  case  before  us.     Its  date 
^^    is  1846.     In  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Governor- 
General,  the  petitioner,  T.  P.,  a  Chinese  mestizo  residing 
in  the  pueblo  of  Malabon,  province  of  Tondo,  stated  that 
"having  concerted  marriage"  with  V.  V.,  a  native  of  the 
pueblo  of  Caloocan,  and  influenced  by  her,  he  had  taken 
her  from  the  house  of  her  parents  to  commit  her  to  the 
custody  of  the  fiscal  of  Malabon,  after  informing  the  parish 
priest;  that  her  father,  A.  V.,  had  formally  appeared  before 
the  alcalde  mayor  to  claim  his  daughter;  that  this  official 
called  the  young  woman  into  court  to  have  her  state  her 
will  in  the  matter;  that  she  would  not  in  any  manner  comply 
with  her  parents'  will  but  insisted  upon  marrying  the  peti- 
tioner, "that  this  is  their  mutual  pledge  and  agreement,,j 
and  that  in  view  of  this  attitude  of  the  young  woman,  the 
alcalde  mayor  and  judge  ordered  her  commitment  to  the 
custody  of  the  fiscal  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
same  province.     The  suitor  prayed  for  permission  to  marry, 
in  accordance  with  the  formalities  established  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  as  regards  the  publication  of  banns. 

The  father  of  the  young  woman,  in  a  petition  addressed 
to  the  alcalde  of  Tondo,  complained,  greatly  aggrieved: 
"From  the  hour  and  moment  that  my  daughter,  V.  V.,  was  placed 
by  your  order  in  the  house  of  the  fiscal  of  Santa  Cruz,  for  safe-keeping, 
the  young  man  who  is  courting  her  has  not  separated  from  her  except 
during  the  hours  of  rest,  which  conduct  greatly  scandalizes  those  who 
witness  it.  As  a  result  of  it,  my  daughter  has  not  been  free  to  reflect 
over  the  act  she  committed  when  she  clandestinely  fled  from  the  house 
of  her  parents. .  .from  which  is  to  be  inferred  that  between  these  alter- 
natives,  she  is  frightened  and  not  free  as  she  should  be  upon  taking  such 
an  important  step." 

He  then  prayed  that  in  view  of  the  harm  and  disgrace  which 
this  situation  caused  her  family,  the  necessary  orders  be 
given,  as  demanded  by  justice,  to  end  the  scandal  caused 
by  the  young  woman  "without  consideration  of  my  daught- 
er's circumstances  and  her  home  and  elders,  which  is  more 
regrettable  to  me  than  my  daughter's  flight." 
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At  the  request  of  the  alcalde,  the  parish  priests  of  Ma- 
labon  and  Caloocan  and  the  gobernadorcillo  of  that 
pueblo  or  his  substitute  testified  at  the  hearing  of  this 
case.  The  former,  after  some  timely  considerations  re- 
garding the  duties  of  the  parents  towards  their  children 
as  to  their  maintenance,  education,  and  choice  of  marriage 
or  single  life,  "without  compelling  them  to  choose  one  or 
the  other  or  to  marry  any  given  person,  these  being 
precepts  of  divine  and  human  law  which  reason  itself 
dictates,"  spoke  of  the  duties  of  the  children  towards  their 
parents:  to  consult  them  regarding  the  choice  of  single  or 
married  life,  not  to  marry  against  their  will  nor  marry  if 
the  union  would  result  in  dishonor  or  infamy,  as  in  the 
case  of  marriage  with  a  person  of  inferior  standing  or 
bad  habits. 

"In  view  of  all  these  preliminaries  and  reciprocal  obligations — con- 
tinues the  priest  of  Malabon— if  there  is  any  disagreement,  who  shall 
decide  it?  Divine  law  tells  us  nothing  about  this  particular,  whether 
sons  and  daughters  shall  marry  at  such  an  age  or  another.  It  seems 
to  have  left  this  to  the  discretion  of  the  parents  and  of  those  who  are  to 
marry,  considering  the  nature,  needs,  and  capacity  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned more  than  anything  else.  In  civil  law,  we  have  the  Ptagm&tica 
Sanci6n,  which  provides  that  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  shall  not  marry  against  the  will  of  their  parents.  Many,  or  most 
of  these,  taking  advantage  of  the  Pragm&tica  SanciSn,  oppose  the 
marriage  of  their  children,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  their  reasons 
for  doing  so  are  just,  without  considering  that  in  such  cases,  the  Real 
Pragm&tica  mentioned  requires  the  authorities  to  judge  whether  the 
objection  is  reasonable  or  not,  and  that  said  Pragm&tica  even  grants 
authority,  if  necessary,  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  consent  of  the 
elders." 

As  regards  the  qualities  of  the  girl,  Fr.  Francisco  Va- 
lencia, the  priest  of  Malabon  referred  to,  said  that  she  in- 


formed him  that  her  father  objected  to  her  marriage  with  T. 
because  she  was  not  old  enough,  and  that  he  wanted  her  to 
marry  another  man.  The  truth  was  that  she  was  already 
twenty-two  years  old,  which  is  a  critical  age  for  marrying. 
With  reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  suitor,  the  same 
priest  said: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  T.  is  not  inferior  to  the  man  pro- 
posed to  V.  by  her  father.  He  has  fine  qualities.  While  he  does  not 
belong  to  one  of  the  leading  families,  yet  he  belongs  at  least  to  the 
middle  class.  His  brothers  have  been  cabezas.  As  to  his  conduct, 
the  undersigned  has  nothing  to  say  against  that,  either.  Speaking  of 
his  means  and  whether  he  will  be  able  to  support  himself  and  a  family, 
though  he  is  not  one  of  the  richest,  he  is  of  a  family  that  is  at  least  wel 
off.  His  occupation  is  that  of  caterer.  Moreover,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  Chinese  mestizo,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  more  diligent,  active, 
and  industrious  than  the  natives.  These  are  advantages  that  recom- 
mend him  to  said  V." 

The  report  of  the  parish  priest  of  Caloocan  was  favor- 
able to  the  parents  of  the  young  woman,  his  parishioners, 
and  adverse  to  the  suitor,  a  member  of  another  parish. 

"V.'s  parents — Fr.  Simon  de  S.  Jose  said — object  to  the  marriage 
because  she  did  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  affectionate  parental 
advice  that  they  had  constantly  been  giving  her  in  order  that  she  might 
never  leave  them  with  ignominy  and  disregard  of  her  parents,  like  other 
ungrateful  children  whom  she  must  not  imitate,  and  that  if  she  desired 
to  marry,  she  must  tell  them  and  they  would  not  object  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  provided  he  was  prudent  and  sensible  and  of  a  desirable  class; 
but  in  view  of  her  capricious  choice  which,  considering  the  bad  conduct 
of  young  T.  towards  V.'s  parents,  can  be  called  unreasonable,  said 
parents  oppose  the  marriage  because  the  young  man  lacks  the  condi- 
tions that  make  a  good  husband,  has  no  trade,  office,  or  capital,  and 
no  other  resources  than  a  brother  who  is  keeping  him  and  who  over- 
looks his  inclination  towards  that  frequent  vice,  gambling." 

This  was  the  opinion  which  that  priest  had  of  the  suitor, 
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though  he  closed  his  report  with  the  observation  that  he 
did  not  venture  to  give  any  information  concerning  him, 
as  he  was  not  from  his  pueblo. 

The  acting  gobernadorcillo  and  the  Comxkn  de  Prin- 
cipals of  the  Gremio  de  Mestizos  of  Malabon  reported 
that  the  suitor  was  a  man 

"of  good  conduct,  a  butcher  by  occupation,  and  although  he  is  not 
known  to  have  property,  his  earnings  from  said  occupation  are  sufficient 
for  his  support,  and  informants  affirm  that  T.  is  not  given  to  gambling 
nor  to  any  other  vice  injurious  to  his  character;  moreover, he  has  been 
doing  his  duty  towards  the  pueblo." 

The  alcalde  mayor  and  judge  of  the  province,  Don 
Pedro  Encina,  stated  that  in  view  of  the  contradictory 
opinions  of  the  parish  priests  of  Caloocan  and  Malabon, 
it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any  findings  in  the  matter. 
As  to  the  report  of  the  leading  body  of  the  Gremio  de 
Mestizos  of  Malabon,  he  declared  it  to  be  insufficient, 
because  though  there  were  many  members,  only  eight  had 
signed,  with  the  acting  gobernadorcillo.  Not  less  con- 
tradictory were  the  reports  obtained  by  the  alcalde  in  his 
extrajudicial  investigations,  and  as  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  there  must  not  be  further  delay  in  this  matter,  in  which 
he  had  no  expectations  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  he  left 
the  decision  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor -General 
(who  was  Don  Narciso  Claveria.) 

The  opinion  of  the  Assessor  of  the  Governor-General 
was  brief  and  concise: 

"Although  the  inquiries  made  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  T.  P. 
do  not  give  a  result  sufficient  for  a  proper  decision  in  this  case,  the  As- 
sessor understands  that  V.  V.'s  condition  is  such  that  Your  Excellency 
ought  to  decide  in  favor  of  granting  the  permission  requested.  The 
Assessor  believes  that  Your  Excellency  may  return  these  papers  to  the 
first  alcalde  mayor  of  Tondo  in  order  that  he  may  as  soon  as  possible 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  aforesaid  V.  V." 

In  fact,  two  midwives  of  Binondo  testified  under  oath 
in  the  government  building  of  the  province  of  Tondo,  be- 
fore the  alcalde,  that  V.  V.  was  pregnant  and  that  the  time 
of  her  pregnancy  was  six  months. 

The  two  persons  principally  interested  in  this  case,  the 
two  lovers,  were  advised  of  the  favorable  decision,  and  love 
and  nature  thus  brought  a  vexatious  and  complicated  case 
to  a  conclusion.  There  was  sufficient  provision  for  such 
an  issue  in  the  civil  and  canonical  laws. 

This  case  was  begun  in  January,  1846,  and  concluded  on 
May  5,  of  the  same  year.  The  costs,  which  were  paid  by 
the  suitor,  totalled  thirty  pesos  and  one  real. 

rpHE  second  case  occurred  two  years  after  the  one  just 
related,  but  still  during  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Claveria.  In  this  litigation  also,  disobedience 
triumphed  and  love  got  the  best  of  parental  dissent.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  the  young  woman  in  the  case  who 
seemed  to  be  well  informed  regarding  her  rights  and  the 
order  of  procedure,  so  much  so  that  she  anticipated  the 
regular  course  of  events.  Both  parties,  that  is,  the  suitor 
and  the  father  of  the  young  woman,  belonged  to  the  class 
known  as  principals  and  the  title  of  "Don"  is  prefixed 
to  their  names  in  the  records.  The  girl,  in  her  petition  to 
the  representative  of  the  sovereign  in  the  Islands,  stated 
that  her  name  was  C.  de  J.,  that  she  was  a  native  of  Bocaue, 
Bulacan,  and  a  dalaga  (spinster).  Here  is  what  she  said 
in  her  petition: 

(Continued  on  page  232) 
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Women's  Growing  Influence 

tn  a  recent  American  magazine  the  prediction  was  made 
-*■  that  within  a  few  generations  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
United  States  would  be  in  the  hands  of  women. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  women  pay  income  taxes  on 
forty -one  per  cent  of  the  national  income,  that  women  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  life  insurance, 
that  they  are  getting  something  like  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  estates  left  by  men,  and  that  more  than  half  the  stock- 
holders of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  Amer- 
ican corporations  are  women. 

The  estimate  was  also  made  that  women  are  spending 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  family  income,  and  they  influence 
the  spending  of  another  ten  per  cent,  so  that  the  spending 
of  America's  income  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  women. 
Then  there  are  something  like  ten  million  women  wage 
earners  in  the  United  States,  in  all  kinds  of  employment 
from  factory  workers  to  big  business  executives. 

The  progress  which  women  have  made  in  America  has 
been  in  pace  with  the  material  advancement  of  the  whole 
country.  Women's  influence  has  been  decidedly  beneficial, 
and  promises  to  become  increasingly  important. 

I  couldn't  help  but  draw  a  parallel  between  women's 


place  in  America  and  in  the  Philippines.  Here,  too,  women 
are  coming  into  their  own.  In  the  Philippines,  also,  women 
are  having  more  and  more  to  say  about  the  spending  of 
the  country's  income.  Women  are  becoming  active  in  all 
kinds  of  affairs  outside  of  the  home, — in  education,  in  the 
professions,  in  business, — and  finally  they  are  being  heard 
in  politics  and  are  making  a  dignified  stand  in  favor  of 
women's  suffrage. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  contend  that  our  homes 
will  suffer  because  of  our  women's  interest  in  affairs  outside 
of  them.  They  make  sacrifices,  work  and  scrimp  and  save 
so  that  meager  family  incomes  will  stretch  to  cover  the 
continually  increasing  demands  of  growing  families.  Why 
shouldn't  they  have  a  voice  not  only  in  spending  the  family 
income,  but  in  economic  and  business  matters  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  it?  Women  are  naturally  concerned 
with  health  conditions,  with  better  sanitation,  and  im- 
proved schools.  It  is  a  very  short  step  to  an  interest  in 
political  matters  with  their  bearing  on  crime,  child  welfare, 
and  the  social  and  political  status  of  women. 

For  a  number  of  years  women's  clubs  in  the  Philippines 
have  been  blazing  the  trail  for  a  greater  participation  of 
women  in  the  affairs  of  the  Philippines.  Their  work  is 
bearing  fruit.     Women  are  taking  their  place  beside  men 
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in  some  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  country, 
and  the  result  is  sure  to  be  stimulating  and  beneficial. 

The  day  will  soon  come  when  the  laws  of  the  Philippines 
regarding  women's  property  rights  will  be  amended  so  that 
women  will  not  be  restricted  in  the  handling  and  adminis- 
tering of  the  country's  income  and  wealth.  As  women  of 
the  Philippines  become  more  assertive,  as  their  voices  are 
more  often  heard,  and  as  their  influence  is  exerted  more 
often,  we  can  be  sure  of  a  more  progressive  and  enterprising 
people. 

I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  plea  for  women's  suffrage,  but 
I  wished  to  express  an  appreciation  of  the  helpful  activity 
which  women  in  the  Philippines  are  making  along  vaiious 
lines,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  carry  on  until 
they  attain  their  rightful  place. 


Choosing  New  Furniture 

yx  is  interesting  and  satisfying  to  note  that  the  Philip - 
pine  Islands  are  not  behind  the  times  in  manufactur- 
ing the  latest  styles  of  wicker  furniture.  In  looking  over 
some  of  the  attractive  catalogs  of  the  leading  American 
department  stores,  one  sees  lovely  stick  furniture  built 
along  graceful  lines  with  careful  attention  to  comfort. 
The  illustration,  showing  colorful  cushions,  make  you  feel 
that  you  must  have  several  pieces  at  once  to  dress  up  your 
home. 
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The  nice  part  of  it  is  that  such  a  thing  is  really  possible 
without  very  much  expense.  There  are  numerous  fur- 
niture shops  in  Manila  where  this  popular  stick  furniture 
may  be  had,  and  in  most  of  these  places  they  will  make  the 
cushions  or  pads  to  suit  your  individual  taste.  The  prac- 
tical and  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  purchase  your  own 
material  and  have  it  made  up  according  to  the  measure- 
ments required.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  cushions 
should  be  made  up  completely  of  strong  white  cotton  ma- 
terial, and  the  outside  covering  fitted  to  slip  over  and  fasten 
with  snaps.  This  makes  the  laundering  of  the  outside 
slip  an  easy  matter. 

In  selecting  slip  coverings,  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  quality  of  the  fabrics  used.  Fabrics  today 
have  kept  pace  with  the  modern  demands  for  durability 
and  color.  We  can  have  lovely,  fadeless  linens,  cretons, 
or  cottons,  in  plain  block  prints  or  in  varicolored  patterns 
in  large  or  small  designs,  at  moderate  cost. 

Our  local  prices  on  this  type  of  furniture  are  decidedly 
in  its  favor.  There  is  another  important  advantage  which 
is  that  it  is  easily  kept  clean  and  free  from  bugs. 


Your  Hair  Appears 
Twice  as  Beautiful - 

when  shampooed  this  way. 

Why  soft,  silky  hair,  sparkling  with  life,  gloss  and 
lustre— is  unobtainable  by  ordinary  washing. 

SOFT,  lovely,   alluring  hair  has  always  been  IRRESISTIBLE. 
Fortunately,  beautiful  hair  depends,  almost  entirely,  upon  the 
way  you  shampoo  it. 
A  thin,  oily  film,  or  coating,  is  constantly  forming  on  the  hair.  It 
allowed  to  remain,  it  catches  the  dust  and  dirt— hides  the  life  and 
lustre — and  the  hair  then  becomes  dull  and  unattractive. 

Only  thorough  shampooing  will  remove  this  film  and  let  the  sparkle 
and  the  rich,  natural  color  tones  of  the  hair  show. 

Why  Ordinary  Washing  Fails 

Washing  with  ordinary  soap  fails  to  satisfactorily  remove  this  film, 
because — it  does  not  cleanse  the  hair  properly. 

Besides— the  hair  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps. 

The  free  alkali  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the 
hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  ,    . 

That  is  why  women,  by  the  thousands,  who  value  beautiful  hair, 
use  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo.  It  cleans  so  thoroughly;  is  so 
mild  and  pure,  that  it  cannot  possibly  injure,  no  matter  how  often 

you  use  it.  .„    ,  .'         ,  *.  l         -^ 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Mulsified  in  a  glass  or  pitcher  with  a 


little  warm  water 
added,  makes  an 
abundance  of  .  .  , 
soft,  rich,  creamy 
lather  .  .  .  which 
cleanses  thorough- 
ly and  rinses  out 
easily,  removing 
with  it  every  par- 
ticle of  dust,  dirt 
and  dandruff. 

You  will  notice 
the  difference  in 
your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use 
Mulsified,  for  it 
will  feel  so  delight- 
fully clean,  and  be 
so  soft,  silky,  and 


fresh-looking, 

Try  a  "Mulsified 
Shampoo"  and  see 
how  your  hair  will 
sparkle  —  with 
new  life,  gloss  and 
lustre. 

See  how  easy  it 
will  be  to  manage 
and  how  lovely 
and  alluring  your 
hair  will  look. 

You  can  get 
Mulsified  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Shampoo 
at  any  drug  store 
or  toilet  goods 
counter — any- 
where in  the  world. 


3U   OUll)    oinv^  ,    auu  »b^ 

MU1-SIFIED  COCOANUT  OIL  shampoo 
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If  one  prefers,  this  stick  furniture  may  be  given  a  lacquer 
finish,  and  it  is  especially  pleasing  in  two-tone  effects  to 
match  the  color  scheme  of  the  cushions. 

If  you  are  planning  to  dispose  of  some  worn  out  pieces  of 
furniture  and  replace  it  with  new,  it  would  be  well  to  look 
into  this  new  mode. 


A  Simple  Complexion  Treatment 

ask  yourself  these  questions: 

"  Does  your  skin  flake?  Do  you  often  look  over-pow- 
dered? Have  you  many  little  criss-cross  lines?  If  your 
answer  is  "yes"  to  these  questions,  you  can  be  pretty  sure 
you  ought  to  give  your  skin  more  oil.  Besides  you  must 
protect  it  from  the  weather,  keep  it  pliant,  fine,  and  supple 
with  the  gentlest  creams  and  lotions  you  can  obtain. 

Every  face  should  have  at  least  one  soap  and  water 
washing  a  day.  In  case  of  a  dry  skin  the  soap  should  be 
particularly  bland.  The  soap  and  water  washing  should 
follow  the  cream  cleansing  which  is  so  effective  to  remove 
make-up.  So  first  a  cleansing  cream,  then  soap  and 
water,  then  plenty  of  rinsing,  first  with  warm  and  then  cold 
water.  And  finally  an  application  of  some  rich,  emollient 
cream  to  renew  the  oil  and  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  sup- 
ple.    If  possible  leave  it  on  all  night. 

This  daily  treatment  corrects  all  sorts  of  difficulties: 
puckers  and  lines  on  faces  too  young  for  them,  disappear; 
cheeks  become  velvety  instead  of  rough;  powder  goes  on 
evenly  instead  of  patchily.  If  you  have  a  dry  skin  it  would 
be  well  to  try  this  treatment  out. 


Old  Marriage  Customs  .  .  . 

(Continued  from,  page  229) 
"Knowing  that  my  parents  had  not  the  same  liking  and  predilection 
for  my  suitor,  Don  F.  del  R.,  of  said  pueblo,  I  eloped  with  the  latter  for 
the  decorous  purpose  of  marrying  him.  To  this  end  we  presented 
ourselves  to  our  reverend  parish  priest,  and  upon  learning  that  I  was  not 
yet  of  competent  age,  his  Reverence  ordered  me  committed  to  the 
house  of  the  fiscal  celador  and  summoned  my  parents  in  order  to  make 
inquiries.  My  father,  Don  J.  de  J.,  appeared  on  the  third  day  before 
the  said  reverend  parish  priest,  before  whom  and  in  the  presence  of 
many  persons  and  of  the  present  gobernadorcillo  de  naturales,  his 
first  cousin,  who  accidentally  had  entered  the  parochial  building,  he 
openly  stated  that  he  gave  his  consent  to  my  marriage  with  the  said 
del  R.,  and  he  did  this  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  on  several  others 
when  he  appeared  again  before  said  reverend  parish  priest.  However, 
lately  (he  has  changed  his  attitude),  under  the  pretext  that  I  should 
first  refund  the  sum  of  sixty-two  pesos  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 
taken  away  before  I  eloped,  his  only  witness  being  a  seamstress  who 
said  she  saw  that  I  had  a  number  of  pesos  in  my  belt  when  she  asked 
me  for  two  cuartos.  In  view  of  this  incident,  the  aforesaid  reverend 
parish  priest  and  the  said  gobernadorcillo  made  together  a  thorough 
investigation;  but  they  arrived  at  nothing  but  confusion,  because  the 
previous  existence  of  the  money  that  I  was  alleged  to  have  stolen,  to 
the  detriment  of  my  honor,  and  its  subsequent  absence  were  not  estab- 
lished, as  clearly  shown  by  the  certificate  issued  at  my  instance  by  the 
aforesaid  gobernadorcillo,  which  I  solemnly  present  herewith,  on  one 
sheet  of  paper.  In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  last  month, 
my  father  again  appeared  before  the  reverend  parish  priest  and  affirmed 
and  ratified  in  the  presence  of  the  gobernadorcillo  and  fiscal  that  it  was 
true  that  he  had  first  given  his  express  consent  to  my  marriage,  but 
that  he  now  opposed  the  same.  He  was  no  doubt  instigated  and  per- 
suaded to  do  so  by  some  shyster  who  would  defend  him  for  his  money. 
In  witness  of  the  statements  contained  in  this  petition,  the  truth  where- 
of is  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  reverend  parish  priest,  I  appear 
before  you  with  my  suitor  and  pray  for  Your  Excellency's  just  protec- 
tion, begging  you  to  grant  me  your  suppletory  superior  permission  and 
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—For  only  the  best  is  used  to  make  it — the  best 
cane  sugar— the  best  fruit  essences  that  can  be  obtained 
— pure  artesian  water  from  79-feet  below  sea-level — And 
then,   the  glistening  new  equipment  that  makes  it— 

— It  is  a  drink  made  from  the  best  and  with  the  best 
—It  is  the  Best  Soft  Drink— 


Each  San  Miguel  product 
is  a  good  product  manu- 
factured in  a  plant  that 
has  nothing  to  hide.  Vi- 
sitors are  given  ja  cordial 
welcome. 
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to  direct  that  our  marriage  be  solemnized  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Holy  Council. " 

The  parish  priest  of  Bocaue  certified  as  follows: 

"Approved.  As  to  C.  de  J.,  spinster,  of  the  Gremio  deNaturales, 
the  same  is  not  of  competent  age  to  contract  marriage  against  the  will 
of  her  parents.  That  for  some  12  days,  her  father  did  not  object  to  the 
marriage  which  she  desires  to  contract  and  to  which  the  petition  refers; 
that  he  only  demanded  the  money  that  the  girl  is  supposed  to  have 
stolen,  which  latter  has  not  been  proved;  and  that,  finally,  her  father 
now  refuses  to  consent  to  said  marriage,  though  he  has  permitted  it 
heretofore,  for  which  reason  I  have,  for  greater  safety,  suspended  said 
marriage  until  the  girl  shall  have  permission  from  the  Chief  Executive. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at  the  parochial  house 
of  Bocaue,  August  7,  1848. — Fr.  Victoriano  del  Moral." 

The  father  of  the  petitioner,  on  his  part,  presented  to  the 
Governor-General  a  very  pathetic  and  detailed  memorial 
which  is  so  interesting  that  we  reproduce  it  in  full : 

"Don  J.  de  J.,  a  resident  and  principal  citizen  of  the  pueblo  of  Bocaue, 
province  of  Bulacan,  presents  himself  with  the  proper  respect  and  sub- 
mission to  Your  Excellency  and  represents:  On  the  23rd  of  the  current 
month  I  was  called  by  the  alcalde  mayor  of  the  province  mentioned 
who  questioned  me  regarding  my  motives  for  opposing  the  marriage 
of  my  daughter  C.  de  J.  with  an  individual  of  my  pueblo  whose  name 
is  Don  F.  del  R.  From  this  I  infer  that  either  the  latter  or  my  daughter 
herself  must  have  petitioned  Your  Excellency  that  the  question  of  their 
not  being  of  age  be  waived  and  that  they  be  qualified  for  marriage.  The 
step  taken  by  these  imprudent  lovers  is  not  one,  Your  Excellency,  to 
entitle  them  to  this  mercy.  If  my  daughter  had  first  asked  for  my 
consent,  or  if  the  man  had  asked  me  for  her  hand  or  sent  another  person 
to  do  so  for  him,  and  I  had  refused  and  objected,  that  might  be  an 
excuse  for  doing  what  they  have  done.  But  my  daughter,  without 
complying  with  this  requisite,  fled  from  my  house,  following  her  lover, 
and  caused  much  scandal,  she  being  mounted  on  the  same  horse  with 
him  when,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  left 
for  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Maria.  Thus  she  trampled  upon  shame,  filial 
respect,  and  the  duties  which  law,  reason,  and  nature  impose  upon 
daughters.  Moreover,  she  took  with  her  62  pesos,  without  either  of 
the  two  thinking  of  the  embarrassment  which  they  might  cause  me 
through  the  lack  of  that  money,  I  being  a  cabeza  de  barangay  and  as 
such  responsible  for  the  taxes.  She  was  not  treated  tyrannically;  she 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  house  alone  on  her  errands,  and  her  flight  took 
place  when  she  had  gone  to  market  by  herself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  had  free  access  to  my  house;  he  often  ate  there,  and  last  May 
I  had  done  him  a  favor,  because  he  was  himself  cabeza  de  barangay 
and  lacked  money  for  the  payment  of  the  second  third  of  the  tax,  and 
I  made  up  the  shortage.  Those  favors  and  the  liberty  which  I  gave  them 
were  repaid  by  the  act  of  ingratitude  mentioned  and,  before  that,  by 
another  which  was  still  worse:  a  week  before  my  daughter's  elopment, 
my  wife  went  with  her  into  the  kitchen  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  at  which  hour  the  family  is  wont  to  retire  and  sleep,  according 
to  the  custom  of  my  pueblo,  when  my  wife  caught  the  man  hidden 
under  the  stove,  he  having  entered  the  house  secretly.  Naturally,  my 
wife  was  angry  about  this,  as  she  should  have  been,  but  instead  of 
atoning  for  his  offence  and  endeavoring  to  regain  our  esteem  and  favor 
by  a  more  decorous  behavior,  he  capped  the  climax  by  inducing  my 
daughter  to  elope  in  the  manner  mentioned. 

"It  is  true,  Your  Excellency,  that  you  are  authorized  by  law  to  permit 
minor  daughters  to  marry;  but  that  same  law  which  prescribes  the  age 
under  which  a  daughter  may  not  marry  without  the  consent  or  advice 
of  her  parents  was  trampled  upon  by  my  daughter  when  she  eloped  in 
the  most  scandalous  manner  without  my  having  as  yet  refused  my 
consent  and  without  her  even  having  asked  for  the  same,  and  said 
law  was  at  the  same  time  violated  by  her  bold  and  audacious  suitor 
when  he  surreptitiously  entered  my  house,  where  he  had  free  access 
and  a  place  at  the  table,  and  when,  a  week  after  that  occurrence,  he 
suggested  and  arranged  my  daughter's  scandalous  elopement.  Very 
well,  a  person  who  has  trampled  upon  the  law  is  n$t  deserving  of  its 
protection.  I  have  other  minor  daughters,  Your  Excellency,  and  I  fear 
that  if  you  grant  this  favor  to  their  elder  sister,  that  ungrateful  daughter, 
without  her  being  taught  a  lesson  for  what  she  has  done,  perhaps — and 
it  would  not  be  strange,  either — the  other  sisters  will  follow  her  example, 


Sun-  Maid  Desserts 
that  Always  Please 

TEMPTING  desserts  with  Sun-Maid  Raisins — 
delightful  with  fruity  flavor — tempting  and 
delicious — they  are  certain  to  please — bring  calls 
for  second  helpings. 

Sun-Maid  Raisins  make  possible  so  many  good 
things  to  eat  you  should  use  them  regularly  in 
cooking.  In  cakes,  puddings,  candies,  in  stuffing 
for  chicken  and  fish,  in  salads,  with  cereals,  these 
tempting  morsels  of  sun-dried  fruit  are  enjoyed 
by  every  one.  Begin  today.  Use  Sun-Maid  Raisins 
in  your  cooking. 


VALUABLE  COOKING  HINTS 

A  free  booklet  with  many  helpful  recipes  for  the  use  of 
Sun-Maid  Raisins  in  Philippine  cookery,  may  be  obtained  on 
request.  Address  your  inquiry  to  Pacific  Commercial  Co., 
Manila. 


SUN-MAID  RAISINS 

At  all  dealers— large  or  small  packages 
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seeing  that  her  elopement  was  successful  and  nothing  happened  to  her. 
Therefore,  Your  Excellency,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
disorderly  conduct  which  is  very  distressing  for  the  parents  and  occurs 
unfortunately  with  great  frequency,  I  can  not  but  petition  Your  Ex- 
cellency likewise  for  a  favor,  namely,  that  since  my  daughter  is  still  of 
an  age  which  the  law  considers  insufficient  for  a  daughter  to  act  for 
herself,  without  her  parents'  advice,  in  so  important  a  matter,  and  she 
still  lacks  six  years  to  attain  to  the  age  and  freedom  required,  Your  Ex- 
cellency at  least  suspend  the  said  marriage  for  a  year  or  two.  Such 
suspension  will  give  my  daughter  time  to  reflect  whether  or  not  she 
should  marry  such  a  man,  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  an  atonement 
for  her  offence  and  a  lesson  and  example  for  her  sisters  and  other 
daughters.  I  therefore  pray  Your  Excellency  to  grant  my  petition, 
which  I  expect  of  your  well-known  wisdom." 

The  report  of  the  provincial  executive  or  alcalde  mayor 
was  worded  as  follows: 

"The  alcalde  mayor  of  this  province  returns  to  Your  Excellency 
the  papers  in  the  case  of  the  petition  filed  with  your  office  by  C.  de  J., 
of  the  pueblo  of  Bocaue,  regarding  substitution  of  the  parental  consent 
for  contracting  marriage  with  F.  del  R.,  of  the  same  place.  Your 
Excellency  will  see  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  summoning 
of  J.  de  J.,  the  father  of  the  girl  C.  The  first  reason  is  very  frequent 
and  common  among  these  natives,  and  more  than  one  marriage  has 
been  frustrated  by  a  difference  of  a  few  pesos  in  the  sum  which  the  man 
was  to  pay  to  the  parents  of  the  girl  as  indemnity  for  the  services  which 
their  daughter  was  rendering  them;  the  second  reason  is  purely  one  of 
hurt  pride;  the  third  is  ridiculous  in  a  country  where  nature  is  so  pre- 
cocious, and  the  fourth  should  not  be  considered,  as  it  is  a  mere  as- 
sertion of  said  J.  de  J.  Moreover,  the  undersigned  alcalde  must  in- 
form Your  Excellency  that  he  asked  J.  de  J.  whether  he  had  anything 
to  say  against  the  conduct  of  F.  del  R.,  and  he  answered  in  the  negative, 
adding  that  he  was  a  well-behaved  young  man,  and  the  same  thing  ap- 
pears from  the  private  information  obtained  by  this  office.  All  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  Your  Excellency  as  the  report  re- 
quested by  the  superior  decree  of  four  folios.— Casa  Real  of  Bulacan, 
September   7,   1848." 


The  Assessor  of  the  Superior  Government  made  the 
following  report: 

"None  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  J.  de  J.,  petitioner's  father,  for  refusing 
her  his  permission  to  marry  F.  del  R.,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  As- 
sessor, sufficient  to  justify  such  refusal.  He,  therefore,  believes  that 
Your  Excellency  may,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  you  by  the 
Real  Pragm&tica  of  April  28, 1803,  order  the  paternal  consent  waived 
and  authorize  C.  de  J.  to  marry  F.  del  R.  A  certified  copy  of  this 
decree  may  be  furnished  to  the  interested  party,  but  none  of  any  other 
document  of  the  record.     Manila,  September  30, 1848.— -Rosales." 

r%THER  parental  dissent  cases  that  we  have  before  us 
ended  the  same  way.  The  lovers  married,  notwith- 
standing the  dissent  and  tenacious  opposition  of  the  parents 
of  the  young  women.  In  other  cases,  the  parents  finally 
gave  their  consent  in  order  not  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which  the  father 
objecting  to  his  daughter's  marriage  won  the  case.  A  sen- 
sational case  was  that  of  the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of 
the  wealthiest  resident  of  Porac,  Pampanga,  in  1850.  The 
girl  had  not  yet  completed  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
abductor  relied  upon  the  Pragmatica  Sancton,  his  sole 
purpose  being,  perhaps,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
criminal  action  filed  against  him  for  the  crime  mentioned. 
The  litigation  was  well  managed  by  the  suitor  and  his  co- 
defendants,  who  were  relatives  of  his  and  assisted  him  in 
carrying  on  the  case  as  parental  dissent  proceedings;  but 
the  father  of  the  girl  was  wealthy  and  influential.  We 
shall  say  nothing  further  now  but  shall  relate  this  occur- 
rence as  we  find  it  described  in  the  papers  of  the  case,  in 
a  following  article  in  the  Philippine  Magazine. 

(To  be  continued) 


Berdux-Mignon  Grand  Piano 

This  is  a  baby  grand  piano  which  like  all  Berdux 
Pianos  is  possessed  of  a  wonderful  tone— perfect 
action — beautiful  Mahogany  case  and  is  TROPI- 
CALIZED THROUGHOUT  to  assure  perfect  music 
for  a  life  time. 

Berdux  Pianos 

The  name  of  Berdux  is  immortal  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cross-string-pianos.  His  inventions,  incor- 
porated in  the  pianos  bearing  his  name,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fame  Berdux  Pianos  enjoy  in  the 
leading  Music  Centers  of  the  World. 

Berdux  Pianos  are  acknowledged  by  the  nobility 
throughout  all  Europe  as  a  piano  of  exceptional 
beauty  of  tone  as  well  as  of  perfect  mechanism 
and  casing. 


Terms  may  be  arranged 
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Vegetables 

(Continued  from,  page  226) 

the  land  holds  moisture  during  the  dry  season,  a  gabe  bed 
may  be  used  continuously  for  several  years  by  letting  the 
suckers  grow  which  run  off  from  the  mother  plant.  For  a 
new  bed,  we  use  these  suckers  for  planting  or  the  cut-off 
tops  of  large  tubers,  or  small  tubers.  Gabe  is  planted 
40  cm.  apart  between  the  plants  and  with  the  rows  70  cm. 
apart. 

Sincamas  is  the  only  bean  known  from  which  we  eat 
the  tubers  and  not  the  seeds  or  pods.  It  is  mostly  eaten 
raw  but  may  be  cooked  as  well. 

It  is  planted  during  the  last  month  of  the  rainy  season. 
The  beds  need  to  be  watered  only  once,  directly  after  the 
sowing.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  we  cover  the  whole  bed 
with  cut  cogon  or  some  other  tall  grass,  and  about  two 
months  later  we  weed  the  bed  once.  No  other  work  is 
necessary  before  the  harvest. 

The  seeds  are  planted  30  cm.  apart  in  rows  50  cm.  apart. 
Six  months  after  planting  we  begin  to  harvest  taking  only 
as  many  tubers  as  we  wish  to  use.  Those  remaining  in  the 
soil  do  not  deteriorate  nor  become  hard. 

For  seed  we  leave  some  plants  standing  and  plant  poles 
between  them.  They  then  begin  to  climb,  which  they  did 
not  do  before,  and  flower  during  the  next  rainy  season. 
The  seeds  ripen  just  in  time  for  the  next  planting. 

Rabanos,  English  radish,  has  many  varieties  of  which 
especially  one  is  valuable  as  a  vegetable.  It  is  the  Chinese 
or  Russian  Giant  Radish.  Both  names  are  given  the  same 
variety.  It  is  a  quick-growing  vegetable,  the  harvest  of 
which  may  begin  as  early  as  three  weeks  after  planting  and 
ends  two  weeks  later. 

The  seeds  are  sown  directly  into  the  soil  in  rows  30  cm. 
apart.  When  the  seedlings  come  up  we  thin  them  to  5  to 
8  cm.  in  the  rows.  Rabanos  are  planted  during  the  last 
month  of  the  rainy  and  the  two  first  months  of  the  dry 
season.  During  the  rains  they  do  not  groW,  and  neither 
will  they  thrive  when  the  soil  becomes  too  dry. 

Cebollas,  English  shallots,  are  best  tried  only  with  the 
native  variety  Cebollas  Tagalog.  They  grow  well  when 
planted  near  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  In  a  few  weeks 
they  show  a  rosette  of  young  onions  around  the  one  planted. 
A  small  bundle  of  dried  ones  may  be  bought  at  any  sari 
sari  store,  and  can  be  planted  in  rows  30  cm.  apart,  12  to  15 
cm.  apart  in  the  rows.  They  are  fully  matured  in  about 
100  days  after  planting. 

Carrot,  Spanish  zanahoria,  is  the  only  American  root 
crop,  which  will  easily  grow  here.  It  may  be  sown  at  all 
times  except  during  the  driest  months.  Like  rabanos, 
the  seeds  are  sown  directly  into  the  earth  and  the  young 
plants  are  thinned  out  to  5  cm.  apart  in  the  rows,  the  latter 
to  be  30  cm.  apart.  The  harvest  begins  after  three  months 
and  may  be  continued  for  a  month  to  six  weeks. 

FRUITING    VEGETABLES 

Pepino,  English  cucumber,  ampalaya,  Visayan  paliya, 
Spanish  amargoso,  patola,  Visayan  sigua,  English  luffa, 
upo,  Visayan  balantiong,  English  Bottle  Gourd,  condol, 
English  ash  pumpkin,  calabaza,  Visayan  cubasa,  English 
squash  or  pumpkin,  all  belong  to  the  same  family  and  are 
planted  in  about  the  same  way,  namely  they  grow  best 
when  sown  on  a  trellis  work,  pala  pala,  while  their  sweet 


Jacob's  Marie  Wafers 

Make  the  Smiles  Come 

Watch  the  children's  faces  when  you  pass 
them  a  tin  of  Jacob's  Marie  Biscuits.  What 
pleasure  these  crisp,  dainty  wafers  bring 
to  growing  boys  and  girls!  Wholesome, 
nourishing  and  fine  flavored,  Jacob's  Marie 
Biscuits  are  just  the  thing  to  eat  with  fruit, 
with  desserts  or  with  afternoon  tea  or  choco- 
late. Keep  a  tin  of  these  tempting  biscuits 
on  hand  to  serve  to  your  guests. 

There  are  other  equally  excellent  varieties 
of  Jacob  Products  such  as  Jacob's  Cream 
Crackers,  Selected  Biscuits,  Afternoon  Tea 
and  many  others— all  packed  in  airtight  tins 
to  insure  freshness. 


Sold  by  all  leading  grocers 

W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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relatives,  melon  and  sandia,  English  melon  and  water- 
melon, may  run  their  vines  over  the  soil  without  being 
provided  with  climbing  facilities. 

Sandia  and  condol  are  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy 
season,  all  the  others  may  be  planted  twice,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  rains.  During  the  dry  season 
they  all  need  abundant  watering,  and  all  without  exception 
must  have  a  rich  soil.  The  best  distances  for  them  are  the 
following:  ampalaya,  melon  and  pepirio  one  meter  on  all 
sides;  patola* , condol,  calabaza,  upo,  and  sandia  two  meters. 

Of  ampalaya  and  calabaza,  the  tender  ends  of  the  vines 
make  good  greens. 

A  trellis  work  rr^ay  be  built  of  posts  and  split  bamboos. 

Tomatoes,  eggplants,  pepper,  the  American  vegetables, 
okra  and  its  cousin  roselle,  are  fruiting  vegetables  which 
grow  well  in  the  Islands.  Unfortunately  we  have  a  dis- 
ease here  which  affects  the  first  three  of  these,  and  is  espe- 
cially fatal  to  tomatoes.  A  bacillus  that  grows  in  the  soil 
wilts  first  a  leaf,  later  a  whole  branch,  and  finally  the  whole 
plant.  There  is  no  treatment  known  against  it.  The  best 
way  to  overcome  it  is  to  select  seeds  from  plants  which 
show  the  most  resistance  to  it  and  from  the  off-spring 
select  again  and  again  through  several  generations  until 
plants  are  developed  which  are  but  little  affected  or  not  at 
all. 

Tomatoes,  kamatis,  are  among  the  most  coveted  vege- 
tables in  the  Philippines.  They  are  sown  in  seed  boxes 
or  seed  beds  and  transplanted  when  they  are  about  10  cm. 
high.  They  must  have  40  cm.  room  each  way.  They 
grow  best  during  the  dry  season;  on  hills  they  may  be 


planted  also  during  the  rains.  The  first  fruit  is  produced 
about  two  and  a  half  months  after  planting  and  the  harvest 
continues  for  two  to  three  months. 

Eggplants,  Tagalog  talong,  Visayan  ta-ong,  may  be 
raised  during  the  dry  season  on  low  level  land  and  during 
the  rains  on  hills. 

Pepper  grows  best  during  thfe  rains  but  can  be  raised 
in  the  dry  time  when  it  has  some  light  shade,  for  instance 
under  a  trellis  work. 

Okra  is  planted  at  the  end  of  the  rains  and  fruits  quickly 
and  continuously  till  the  rains  get  too  heavy,  while  roselle 
can  be  planted  during  the  dry  season  but  grows  best  when 
sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains.  Of  the  latter,  the 
white  or  red  covers  around  the  seed  capsules  are  boiled 
either  as  a  condiment  for  sinegang  or  with  sugar,  the  latter 
making  a  very  good  jam  which  keeps  well  for  a  long  time. 

Okra  here  in  Culion  is  much  liked  by  the  Ilocanos  because 
when  boiled  it  makes  a  dish  somewhat  similar  in  taste  to 
saloyot.  The  plants  bear  pods  abundantly  so  that  but  a 
small  bed  is  necessary  for  a  family.  They  must  be  har- 
vested while  young  and  tender,  about  every  four  days, 
later  they  become  hard  and  stringy.  If  more  pods  are 
gathered  than  can  be  eaten  they  may  be  sliced  and  dried 
for   later    use. 

The  seeds  of  okra  and  roselle  are  planted  directly  in  the 
soil  while  tomatoes,  eggplants,  and  pepper  are  first  raised 
in  boxes  or  seed  beds,  like  pechay,  and  transplanted  when 
they  have  at  least  four  leaves. 

The  distances  for  planting  are  as  follows: 

Pepper-plants 40  cm.    apart;  distance  between  rows     40  cm. 

Eggplants-plants 40  cm.    apart;  distance  between  rows      50  cm. 


To  Arouse  Indifferent  Appetites 
Serve  this  Savory  Tomato  Soup 


CAMPBELL'S  Tomato  Soup  has  a  flavor  and  a 
sparkle  all  its  own.  No  other  soup  is  like  it. 
Every  spoonful  adds  to  your  satisfaction.  Skillful 
Campbell  chefs  are  responsible  for  this  master- 
piece of  soup-making.  They  have  preserved  all 
the  delicious  goodness  of  choice,  red,  ripe  toma- 
toes for  you  to  enjoy. 

So  convenient,  too,  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 
is  ready  for  your  table  in  a  few  minutes.  Simply 
follow  the  simple  directions  printed  on  the  label. 


21  Kinds 


For  variety  Campbell  offers  21 
different  kinds  of  condensed 
soups — every  one  matchless  in  quality 
and  flavor.  Solve  your  food  problem  by 
serving  Campbell's  Soups. 


Campbell's 

Tomato  Soup 


For  Sale  by  Leading 
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Tomatoes-plants 40  cm.    apart;  distance  between  rows     60  cm. 

Okra -plants 50  cm.    apart;  distance  between  rows      1  meter 

Roselle-plants 1  meter  apart;  distance  between  rows     1-1/2  meter 

Besides  being  an  edible  vegetable,  roselle  has  an  import- 
ance which  I  cannot  omit  to  mention.  With  kulutkulutan, 
Urena  lohata,  it  is  the  logical  plant  for  our  future  home- 
"jute"  manufacture.  We  import  about  six  million  pesos' 
worth  of  sacks  yearly,  while  we  need  not  import  one  peso's 
worth.  Roselle  fiber  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  jute, 
and  the  plant  grows  very  well  here. 

Times  like  the  present  may  be  hard  for  a  while,  but  even 
if  the  world  depression  should  continue  for  several  years, 
as  some  economists  predict,  they  need  not  be  disastrous 
for  a  country  like  ours.  The  first  aid  to  the  millions  of 
small  Philippine  farmers  lies  in  the  production  of  cheap 
food  for  themselves  and  their  dependents  on  their  own 
land.  This  can  be  accomplished  easily  and  inexpensively 
by  growing  vegetables  and  raising  more  poultry. 

Somebody  might  object  thus:  You  cannot  so  quickly 
change  the  habits  of  the  small  farmers  and  alter  their  ways 
of  farming. 

To  this  I  would  reply:  You  are  mistaken  there;  that  it  can 
be  done  has  been  demonstrated  in  Culion  even  at  a  time 
when  there  was  not  the  pressure  of  hunger.  In  1922  the 
whole  vegetable  and  poultry  production  had  a  value  of 
only  P2000  to  P3000.  Four  years  later  the  value  was 
1*70,000,  and  today  the  Colony  would  be  able  to  export 
at  least  1*40,000.00  worth  of  these  commodities  if  it  were 
not,  unfortunately,  the  Leper  Colony. 

We  would  be  able  to  recover  a  good  deal  faster  if  more  of 
the  energy  of  our  agricultural  authorities  were  directed 
toward  the  development  of  annual  crops,  either  for  home 
consumption  or  for  exportation.  Coffee  and  cacao,  oil 
palms  and  hevea  rubber  trees  grow  well  enough  here,  but 
it  takes  many  years  before  they  produce.  The  present  is, 
therefore,  certainly  not  the  proper  time  to  recommend 
them  to  the  people.  Land  owners  and  tenants  have  to 
pay  their  taxes  and  their  rents  respectively  and  must 
clothe  themselves  and  their  wives  and  children.  That  needs 
cash  immediately  or  within  a  short  period. 

Furthermore,  tree  crops  of  any  and  all  kinds,  have  the 
natural  disadvantage  that  they  cannot  be  exchanged  quick- 
ly for  other  crops.  That  advantageous  elasticity  is  vested 
only  in  annual  crops.  If  sugar  cane  or  tobacco  do  not 
pay  well  it  is  easy  and  economical  for  the  farmer  to  plant 
corn  or  cotton  instead;  if  coconut  or  oil  palms  have  become 
unprofitable  it  will  cost  about  the  same  amount  of  work 
and  money  to  exchange  them  for  other  crops  as  if  new 
forest  land  had  to  be  cleared.  Not  trees  but  only  annual 
crops  bring  quick  turnovers,  and  only  with  them  can  we 
hope  to  relieve  the  agricultural  population  and  through 
them  the  whole  country  from  its  present  state  of  distress. 
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Editorials 

(Continued  from  page  225) 
ed  it",  and  that  "the  progress  of  the  enormous  debts  which 
at  present  oppress,  will  in  the  long-run  probably  ruin,  all 
the  great  nations  of  Europe." 

If  it  were  not  for  "the  pernicious  system  of  funding", 
he  wrote,  "wars  would  in  general  be  more  speedily  con- 
cluded, and  less  wantonly  undertaken.  The  people  feeling, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  complete  burden 


Champions  come 
and  go but 

SPALDING 

stays 


New  faces  appear  in  the  athletic  world  each 
year,  taking  the  places  of  those  of  former 
years,  setting  new  records,  accomplishing 
new  feats.  But,  greeting  them  all,  helping 
the  great  majority  of  them  to  victory,  is 

SPALDING the  best  known  word 

in  the  athletic  world,  makers  of  more 
champions  than  any  other  kind. 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  this  famous 
athletic  equipment.  Come  in  and  select 
your  items  NOW  for  the  big  Carnival 
games  for  which  you  will  train.  SPALD- 
ING will  increase  your  chances  for  success. 


PROVINCIAL  SUB-AGENTS 

American  Bazaar Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Bacolod  Grocery  &  Supply  Co Bacolod,  Occ.  Negros 

Francisco  Rivero San  Roque,  Cavite 

Kwong  Yuen  Woo Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

La  Aurora Iloilo,  Iloilo 

Lopez  y  Maldonado Zamboanga,   Zamboanga 

Ma-ao  Employees'  Co-Operative 

Store,  Inc Ma-ao  Central,  Occ.  Negros 

Manacsa  Stores,  Inc Canlubang,  Laguna 

Martinez,  Villarin  &  Co.,  Inc Dumaguete,  Or.  Negros 

Moolchand  Nembhraj Misamis,  Occ.  Misamis 

Paris-Zamboanga Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Peplro  S.  Carriedo Davao,  Davao 

Utoomall  Naroomall Davao,  Davao 

Victor  Patos  &  Co . .  .Tagbilaran,  Bohol 

Villanueva  Sporting  Goods Dagupan,  Pangasinan 

Wadhumal  Ramchand. Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 


BRIAS  ROXAS,  ^ 

Exclusive   SPALDING   Distributors 
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Del  Monte 
Peaches 


— in  either  slices 
or  halves 

— tree-ripened  fruit,  picked  at  the  mo- 
ment of  perfection  and  canned  at  once 
so  that  all  the  fresh  fruit  flavor  is  kept 
for  you  to  enjoy  ....  that's  the  Del 
Monte  method  of  packing! 

Delicious  served  just  as  they  come  from 
the  can,  Del  Monte  Peaches  are  always 
welcome  when  guests  arrive.  So  simple 
to  prepare!  Only  a  turn  of  the  can- 
opener  and  the  luscious  fruit  is  ready  to 
eat. 

And  the  other  Del  Monte  fruits — Apri- 
cots, pears,  pineapple,  plums,  cherries 
and  berries — offer  an  endless  variety  of 
tasty  treats  for  warm  weather  appetites. 


Ask  your  local  dealer  about  the  different 
Del  Monte  fruits. 


For  Quality 
and  Flavor 
Insist    on 


Del  Monte 


of  it,  would  soon  grow  weary  of  it.  .  .  .  The  foresight  of  the 
heavy  and  unavoidable  burdens  of  war  would  hinder  the 
people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it  when  there  was  no  real 
or  solid  interest  to  fight  for." 

Adam  Smith  also  paid  his  respects  to  "the  creditors  of  the 
public",  whom  we  now  call  "international  financiers", 
whom,  he  averred,  have  "no  interest  in  the  good  condition 
of  any  particular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the  good  management 
of  any  particular  portion  of  capital  stock.  ...  Its  ruin 
can  not  directly  affect  him."  This  leads  to  "the  neglect 
of  land  and  the  waste  or  removal  of  capital  stock". 

As  for  the  final  stage,  Smith  wrote:  "When  national  debts 
have  once  been  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  there  is 
scarce,  I  believe,  a  single  instance  of  their  having  been 
fairly  and  completely  paid.  The  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been  brought  about  at  all,  has  always 
been  brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy;  sometimes  by  an 
avowed  one,  but  always  by  a  real  one,  though  frequently 
by  a  pretended  payment". 


Religious  Readjustment.  .  . 

{Continued  from  page  222) 

and  logic  to  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
Were  they  not  then  aware  of  a  contradiction  in  terms? 

There  is  nothing  in  my  first  article  to  indicate  that 
I  am  opposed  to  faith  per  se.  What  I  did  oppose 
was  a  faith  not  "broadly  based"  upon  reason,  a  faith 
that  is  conceived  in  weakness  and  born  in  ignorance, 
having  for  its  parents,  the  hope  of  heaven  and  the 
fear  of  hell. 

Is  not  that  religion  the  noblest  and  highest  which  is 
philosophy  informed  with  feeling?  But  we  suppose  the 
zealous  defender  of  religious  obfuscation  never  thought  of 

that. 

The  Church,  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people!  Hea- 
vens, have  you  not  heard  what  St.  Augustine  said.  .  .? 

St.  Augustine's  statement  notwithstanding,  the  Church 
is  losing  its  hold  here;  in  the  West,  it  has  already  lost  it. 
Italy  and  Spain,  its  very  citadels,  have  repudiated  it,  and 
so  have  Mexico  and  Russia.  Everyday  the  movement  is 
gaining  headway  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

And  it  is  not  alone  in  violent  outbreaks  that  the  move- 
ment is  manifest.  Statistics  might  be  more  to  the  point: 
Charles  Booth  reports  that  seventy -five  pen  cent  of  the 
people  of  London  never  see  the  inside  of  a  church;  the 
London  Daily  News  reveals  that  thirty  per  dent  of  its 
readers  are  atheists,  and  that  forty -five  per  cent  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ;  fifty  per  cent  of  the  readers  of  the  London 
Nation  and  the  Athenaeum  are  atheists,  and  only  88  out 
of  10,088  accept  the  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch;  a  census 
of  the  New  York  World  shows:  4,951  attendants  at  church 
services,  5,388  nonattendants;  2,684  with  family  worship, 
7,320  with  none;  5,556  believers  in  the  special  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,   4,614  disbelievers. 

The  statistics  for  the  Philippines,  were  they  available, 
may  not  reach  these  figures,  but  they  would  nevertheless 
cause  surprise  to  tfrose  who  persist  in  thinking  of  us  as 
having  preserved  our  simple,  childish  beliefs  intact  from  the 
beginning. 

And  what  if  the  Church  does  lose  its  hold?  As  time 
will  continue  to  be  even  when  all  the  clocks  in  the  world 
have  been  destroyed,  so  will  Religion  continue  to  abide  with 
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us,  even  when  the  Church  has  gone  to  pieces.     For  the 
Clock  is  no  more  Time  than  the  Church  is  Religion  itself. 

Can  truth  ever  be  discovered? 

Yes,  despite  Ward's  dictum  that  there  is  no  recipe  for  the 
process.  Truth  could  not  be  discovered  so  long  as  the 
method  employed  was  the  searching  of  scriptures,  the  con- 
vening of  cardinals,  synods,  councils,  and  the  speaking  of 
popes  ex  cathedra.  But  science  and  philosophy  have 
made  the  hidden  avenues  to  truth  increasingly  accessible 
to  man.  Science,  that  has  been  blamed  for  taking  from  us 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  will  yet  endow  us  with  a  new 
faith  in  the  new  God  of  a  vaster  universe;  and  philosophy, 
that  has  been  called  the  graveyard  of  every  nation,  will  yet 
become  the  "resurrection  and  the  life"  of  mankind. 

Man  will  continue  the  search  for  truth  in  the  spirit  of  an 
adventurous  explorer,  not  in  that  of  a  tourist  with  a  guide- 
book in  his  hand.  He  will  fall  into  countless  errors,  but  his 
thought  will  grope  on  while  the  centuries  pass  him  by, 
strengthened  throughout  by  the  conviction  that  "a  life 
without  reasoning  is  unworthy  of  man"  and  that  "it  is 
better  to  be  SocVates  in  prison  than  Caliban  upon  the 
throne."  The  joy  of  life  is  the  joy  of  understanding  even 
if  that  joy  be  "shot  through  with  pain,  like  lovers'  ecstasy." 

And  as  Bertrand  Russel  so  aptly  remarks,  "What  we 
need  is  not  the  will  to  believe,  but  the  wish  to  find  out, 
which  is  the  exact  opposite." 

They  may  be  a  benighted  lot,  but  theirs  is  the 
darkness  of  evening.  .  .  . 

But  there  is  a  darkness  better  than  the  darkness  of 
evening:  the  darkness  before  dawn.  For  the  one  signifies 
quiescence,  fear,  and  death;  the  other,  endeavor,  hope, 
and  life  eternal.  For  every  man  who  loves  the  evening 
and  its  candles,  there  is  another  who  would  rather  have  the 
dawn  illumined  by  better  than  candles:  little  stray  shafts 
of  light  from  the  still  unrisen  sun  of  truth. 

A  vision  passes  before  us.  .  .  . 

A  lovely  vision,  this;  but  it  might  just  as  well  be  an 
ostrich's.     Or,  is  the  ghost  of  Berkeley  speaking  here? 

For  Hercules  is  not  weak  but  timorous;  Alpheus,  not  dry 
but  dammed  up;  and  the  excrescences,  not  imaginary  but 
real.  They  do  exist  in  this  country  whether  the  smug  and 
complacent  among  us  choose  to  recognize  them  or  not. 

Liberia 

(Continued  from  page  220) 

is  made  of  the  human  fragments  taken  from  the  victims. 
Another  case  coming  under  our  observation  was  on  the 
plantation  near  Monrovia.  This  time  the  body  was  that 
of  a  young  woman  who  had  come  in  from  some  outlying 
district  to  visit  relatives.  After  two  weeks  her  husband 
came  for  her  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  she  had  never 
been  seen  and  the  relatives  had  not  known  that  she  had 
intended  to  come.  A  search  was  made  and  her  body  was 
found  not  far  from  the  main  road  of  the  plantation,  behind 
a  high  ant  hill.  A  piece  of  her  skull,  her  heart,  and  one 
little  finger  had  been  taken. 

The  native  women  on  the  plantations  are  generally 
dressed  in  gay  and  colorful  garments.  The  clothes  these 
women  wear  are  mostly  trade  goods,  printed  calicos  made 
in  England.  These  are  sold  in  six-yard  pieces,  and  each 
piece  is  cut  in  two  and  the  long  sides  sewed  together  making 


Go-Go-Ol  Shampoo  and  Go-Go-Ol  Hair  Tonic 
will  give  you  every  satisfaction  in  caring  for  your 
hair,  keeping  its  youthful  sheen  and  inducing  health- 
ful growth.  Go-Go-Ol  Shampoo  contains  go-go,  a 
saponifying  vegetable  product  of  the  Philippines  su- 
perior to  soap — it  is  a  natural  treatment  for  the  hair 
and  scalp.  The  other  active  ingredient  is  coconut 
oil,  refined  to  absolute  purity. 

Go-Go-Ol  can  not  be  surpassed. 

The  shampoo  conforms  to  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein's 
hygiene  of  the  hair:  wash  the  hair  when  it  needs  it, 
he  says,  and  apply  a  little  oil  when  the  scalp  is  dry. 

Go-Go-Ol  Shampoo  is  for  washing  the  hair:  the 
tonic,  of  which  a  few  drops  at  a  time  are  enough,  is 
for  brushing  and  dressing  the  hair.  Go-Go-Ol  is 
sold  by  stores  throughout  the  Philippines,  including 
drug  stores. 
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IVORY  SOAP 

Every  Cake  is  Rich  in 
Cleanliness 

MILD,  pure  Ivory  Soap,  so  smooth 
and  bland  that  mothers  choose  it 
for  bathing  baby's  tender  skin,  is  the 
bath  soap  that  finds  preference  in  mil- 
lions of  homes.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  IVORY  Soap  has  set  the  stand- 
ard of  cleanliness  for  multitudes  of 
people. 

More  baths  per  cake — greater  clean- 
liness per  bath — down  to  the  last  silver, 
your  cake  of  IVORY  Soap  provides  a 
generous  amount  of  foamy  lather  to 
wash  away  the  skin's  impurities — to 
give  utmost  satisfaction  in  refreshing 
cleanliness. 

By  every  test  of  economy  and  qual- 
ity Ivory  takes  the  lead.  And  Ivory 
serves  for  the  bath,  for  face  and  hands, 
for  every  member  of  the  family,  small 
or  large.  A  friend  to  your  personal 
health  and  cleanliness,  Ivory  I  wins  a 
warm  place  in  the  daily  life  of  every 
household. 

IVORY  SOAP 

99-44/100%  Pure  —  "It  Floats" 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers 

Save  Ivory  Wrappers 

They  may  be  exchanged  for  valuable 
premiums  at  P.  C.  C,  Manila* 


a  "cloth"  two  by  three  yards.  This  is  wrapped  around  the 
hips  as  a  skirt,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  some- 
times left  naked,  or  clothed  with  a  loose,  sleeved  jacket. 

Different  tribes  like  different  patterns  and  colors,  a  dark 
blue  ground  with  yellow,  tan,  and  brown  figures  being 
among  the  most  popular.  Very  rarely  is  red  seen  and  then 
only  in  the  head  handkerchiefs.  One  favorite  pattern  I 
saw  quite  often  was  the  palm  of  a  hand,  with  other  separate 
fingers  scattered  around  it.  This  device  is  repeated  at 
regular  intervals.  Another  was  the  sole  of  a  foot  with 
separate  toes  arranged  the  same  way.  It  had  a  most 
curious  effect.  Some  of  the  patterns  were  artistic  designs 
of  conventionalized  scrolls,  flowers,  and  curious  beasts. 
The  women  like  gayer  colors  in  their  head  dress  than  in 
the  other  clothes,  and  tie  up  their  heads  in  very  brilliantly 
colored  handkerchiefs  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green  plaids. 
Very  gay  and  becoming  these  turbans  are.  The  women 
on  the  plantations  are  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
coast  people  and  their  customs.  The  tribes  of  the  interior, 
I  understand,  are  much  more  primitive  and  barbaric,  but 
of  these  I  know  nothing. 

The  men  of  the  Mandingo  and  Vai  tribes  wear  long  full 
flowing  robes  made  of  native  cloth  woven  on  the  native 
looms  in  very  narrow  strips.  In  these  robes,  which  show  a 
decided  Arab  influence,  and  with  their  round,  flat,  gold- 
embroidered  caps,  they  present  the  finest  appearance  of 
any  of  the  natives  I  saw. 

The  Grebo  women  have  evolved  a  nice  little  contrivance 
for  the  comfort  of  their  babies  and  their  own  ease  in  carrying 
them.  They  make  a  small  seat,  like  a  chair  without  legs, 
in  which  the  baby  rides.  This  is  carried  on  the  woman's 
back,  supported,  as  are  all  babies  on  the  West  Coast,  by 
the  outer  garment  of  the  mother,  passed  around  the  chair 
and  baby  and  twisted,  not  knotted,  in  front,  so  securely 
that  never  did  I  see  a  woman  have  to  untwist  and  rearrange 
the  cloth.  Why  the  weight  of  the  child  does  not  pull  the 
whole  thing  off  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand. 
Over  the  baby's  head  is  generally  arranged  a  piece  of  fine 
matting,  protecting  it  from  the  sun. 

Handicrafts  are  at  a  low  level  in  Liberia.  The  baskets 
are  crude  and  of  coarse  materials,  poorlv  shaped,  and  not 
beautiful.  Among;  the  best  articles  of  native  manufac- 
ture are  the  hammocks  made  up  in  the  interior,  and  the 
"Country  Cloths".  The  hammocks  are  remarkably  good, 
made  of  palm  fiber,  twisted  into  slender  very  strong  cords. 
These  are  arranged  in  groups,  held  in  place  by  transverse 
bands  of  fiber  woven  in  at  intervals.  Two  curved  cross 
pieces  of  wood  pierced  with  large  holes  through  which  the 
cords  are  passed,  serve  to  spread  the  hammock  wide  at  both 
ends.  Three  colors  are  used,  red  and  dark  brown,  which 
are  dyed  colors,  and  the  natural  tan  of  the  fiber. 

A  good  deal  of  cotton  grows  wild  and  in  some  places  it 
may  be  cultivated.  The  women  spin  this  in  a  most  pri- 
mitive way.  A  handful  of  raw  cotton  is  wound  round  a 
stick  and  the  thread  is  drawn  out  and  twisted  by  finger  and 
thumb.  The  thread  is  wound  on  a  spindle  which  is  just 
another  rough  stick  weighted  by  a  pierced  stone  to  make  it 
spin  around,    The  end  of  this  spindle  generally  rests  in  a 
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well  worn  shell.     With  this  primitive  equipment  I  have 
seen  them  make  a  fine,  even,  well-twisted  thread. 

The  men  then  weave  it  on  the  most  simple  of  looms. 
Their  cloth  is  very  narrow,  rarely  more  than  four  inches 
wide,  and  sometimes  even  narrower  than  that.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  winding  up  the  finished  cloth,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  out  the  entire  length  of  threads  at  once, 
that  is,  they  are  stretched  out  in  a  zig-zag  fashion,  up  and 
down  and  back  again  over  a  considerable  piece  of  ground. 
Two  simple  treadles  to  lift  the  threads  are  used,  and  this 
contrivance  is  carried  along  with  the  weaver  as  he  works 
his  way  down  the  strip,  squatting  on  his  heels  as  the  whole 
affair  is  raised  from  the  ground  only  about  four  or  five 
inches.  The  shuttle  is  of  course  small  and  is  thrust  through 
and  back  again  from  the  side. 

A  "Country  Cloth' '  generally  measures  about  two  by 
two  and  a  half  yards.  A  strip  long  enough  to  make  this 
when  cut  into  lengths  and  whipped  together,  will  take  a 
man  about  a  month  to  weave.  The  dry  season  is,  of  course, 
the  only  time  of  year  when  weaving  can  be  done.  Black 
and  white  were  the  only  colors  I  saw.  The  warp  threads 
were  always  white  and  two  shuttles,  one  wound  with  black 
and  one  with  white  were  used.  The  weaver  had  a  measure 
to  block  off  the  strip  into  squares  and  these  were  so  clever- 
ly counted,  that  when  the  strip  was  cut  and  whipped  to- 
gether the  result  was  a  very  regular  geometrical  pattern 
of  black  and  white  blocks.  I  was  very  much  amused  to 
find  that  they  used  for  their  patterns  "cross-word  puzzles" 
cut  from  newspapers.  One  man  who  came  to  get  an  order 
for  a  country  cloth  showed  me  at  least  twenty  cross-word 
patterns  for  me  to  choose  from. 

The  Liberians  do  not  take  kindly  to  agriculture,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  have  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected by  them,  while  the  natives  only  produce  enough  to 
support  themselves  with  some  over  for  taxes.  However, 
some  coffee  and  a  little  cocoa  is  grown  for  export.  Coffee 
used  to  be  an  important  crop,  but  now  only  a  little  is  sent 
out  of  the  country.  Piassava,  a  fiber  from  which  brushes 
are  made,  and  palm  kernels  are  also  exported,  but  at  present 
the  exports  are  far  less  than  they  used  to  be. 

Cocoa  grows  on  a  very  large  bush-like  plant,  almost  a 
tree,  and  the  melon-shaped  pods  on  short  stems  are  grouped 
near  the  ground,  growing  directly  out  of  the  trunk.  At 
most  of  the  native  trading  stores  are  to  be  seen  flat  trays 
of  the  pinkish  white,  sticky  seeds  spread  out,  very  thinly, 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  In  this  stage  they  have  an  unpleasant 
odor,  which  leaves  them  as  they  dry.  The  seeds  gradually 
darken  in  color,  shrink  in  size,  and  when  ready  for  shipment 
are  deep  brown,  hard,  wrinkled  kernels  which  are  packed 
in  sacks.  The  cocoa  farms  are  never  very  large;  generally 
the  trees  or  bushes  are  thinly  scattered  around  the  villages 
in  no  particular  order. 

Coffee  farms  on  the  contrary  are  much  more  regular. 
The  coffee  bushes  are  planted  in  rows,  equally  distanced, 
and  generally  are  found  somewhat  away  from  the  villages. 
There  are  two  crops  a  year,  and  the  blossoms,  small,  white, 
waxy  flowers,  have  a  piercing  sweetness.  The  delicate, 
delicious  odor  can  be  detected  a  long  way  off. 

When  we  first  came,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  scarcity 
of  birds.  It  took  me  some  time  to  realize  that  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  forest  trees  had  been  felled  and  that 
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Here  in  all  its  gleaming  beauty  ready 
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Helping 

To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

THE  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
acreage,  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  is  adequate  banking 
facilities,  A  bank  that  is  big  enough  to  meet  any  sound 
credit  requirement — extensive  enough  in  its  scope  of 
operations  to  take  proper  care  of  its  clients'  transactions 
in  any  part  of  the  world — sufficiently  informed  to  supply 
accurate  information  on  world  trade  conditions  and 
opportunities  and  credit — ■ 

A  bank,  moreover,  whose  service  includes  complete 
savings,  investment,  and  trust  facilities  for  conserving 
wealth  created  by  commercial  activity — 

Such  a  banking  connection  is  afforded  by  the  Manila 
and  Cebu  branches  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 


Head  Office  ffi 

New 


55  Wall  Street 
York 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

MANILA  —  CEBU 

(Formerly  International  Banking  Corporation) 

Branches  in  24  countries  outside  of  the  United  States 
Correspondents  everywhere 
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therefore  there  was  no  shelter  left  for  them.  On  our  second 
tour  when  the  new  rubber  trees  had  grown  to  a  considerable 
size  I  noticed  that  the  birds  had  begun  to  come  back  and 
more  and  more  could  be  seen  and  heard. 

The  official  language  of  the  country  is  English,  and  a 
pidgin  English  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  in  the 
coastal  regions. 

Kalatong 

(Continued  from  page  218) 
Bacni,  feeling  the  responsibility  of  the   headship   of   the 
family,  wondered  what  his  father  would  have  said  to  his 
young  brother.     Kalatong  felt  he  could  not  take  counsel 
from  Bacni  as  from  his  father. 

Bacni  looked  thoughtfully  at  Kalatong,  then  spoke 
gravely. 

"You  know  it  is  said  that  Aparas  receives  Maslang  at  her 
ulug?" 

"Maslang!" 

"So  it  is  said.     If  it  is  true,  it  is  a  bad  thing." 

"It  is  not  true!  Maslang  is  my  friend!  He  would  not  do 
it!"  Kalatong  burst  out.  A  wave  of  feeling  swept  over 
his  bronze  features.  His  nostrils  dilated,  and  the  hand 
holding  the  pipe  clenched. 

Maslang  and  Aparas!  Beautiful  and  bad!  Maslang  him- 
self had  said  that  of  her!  Aparas  carrying  Maslang  in  the 
rice  field !     What  did  that  mean?     Anything?     Or  nothing? 

His  thoughts  whirled.  He  became  aware  that  the  hot 
brass  bowl  of  his  pipe  was  burning  his  fingers.  Tonud  and 
Bacni  sat  still,  their  silence  an  accusation.  It  grew  heavy, 
a  burden.  He  leapt  up  as  if  to  shake  it  from  his  shoulders 
and  swung  along  the  trail  to  the  afong  of  Maslang. 

Tonud  smiled  gently,  understanding^,  with  the  smile  of 
a  mother  of  sons. 

"He  will  not  marry  this  girl,  I  think." 

Bacni  nodded.     It  was  his  thought  too. 

Maslang  was  fitting  a  spear  head  when  Kalatong  strode 
towards  him,  and  with  one  glance  at  the  lowering  brows 
he  divined  the  cause  of  the  visit.  For  a  moment  the  spear 
head  jammed. 

"You  go  to  the  ulug  of  Aparas?"  Kalatong  spoke  abruptly. 

"Often."     Maslang  nodded  lightly  and  smiled. 

Kalatong,  startled,  looked  at  his  friend  as  if  he  now  saw 
him  for  the  first  time.  But  Maslang  seemed  unaware  of 
the  look  as  he  busied  himself  with  the  spear  handle.  Then 
he  looked  up  and  grinned  disarmingly. 

"Munong  is  not  a  very  pretty  girl.  But  she  is  a  good 
comfcrter." 

"Munong!" 

Maslang  appeared  surprised  in  turn. 

"Yes.  You  know  that  I  go  to  the  ulug  often  to  see  her. 
Why  do  you  ask?" 

Kalatong  looked  sharply  at  his  friend's  broad,  genial 
face.  It  told  him  nothing.  But  his  shoulders  suddenly 
felt  lighter.  He  had  forgotten  about  Aparas*  companion 
in  the  ulug.     He  replied  lightly. 

"It  is  nothing.  That  is  a  good  spear  you  have  made. 
Let  me  look  at  it." 

Maslang  laughed  a  little  noisily. 

"I  think  you  are  jealous  of  Aparas?" 

Kalatong  smiled,  but  crookedly,  soberly.  He  felt 
ashamed  of  his  suspicions.     Then  the  talk  fell  upon   the 
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>"Phat  night 

silent  as  he  stared  into  the  fire 


making  of  spears. 

in  the  ulug  of  ato  Butak  Kalatong  was 
The  voices  of  Munong 
and  Maslang  outside  came  as  a  murmuring  in  the  silence. 

Aparas  glanced  curiously  at  her  lover  and  laughed. 

"Has  a  snake  crossed  your  path?  You  say  nothing,  as  if 
you  had  seen  a  bad  omen." 

He  looked  into  her  dark  eyes,  lit  by  the  gleam  of  the 
firelight. 

"It  is  in  my  mind  that  it  is  good  to  marry,  my  comforter. " 

She  freed  herself  from  his  clasp  and  mocked  softly. 

"There  must  be  two  minds  to  a  marriage.' ' 

"One  mind  walks  along  the  marriage  trail."  He  was 
unsmiling.  He  paused  and  tried  to  read  her  eyes  as  he 
added  slowly,  "Does  not  the  other  walk  with  it?" 

But  she  would  not  meet  his  look.  Her  eyes  sought  the 
fire  now  thtt  she  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest.  She  had 
thought  of  this  moment  and  what  she  should  say.  Now 
it  had  come.  And  she  gazed  into  the  yellow  flames  as  if 
to  discover  there  the  answer  to  her  wonderings.  Her 
thoughts  flickered  to  and  fro  with  the  flames,  shooting  up 
into  the  air,  sinking  down  again,  wavering.  .  .  I  want  him. 
But  to  marry  him?  That  is  another  thing.  I  want  to  be 
free  too.  He  is  strong  for  fighting.  But  many  lovers  can 
come  to  the  ulug,  but  only  one  husband  sleeps  in  the  afong. 
Yet  I  must  marry  soon.  There  are  youths  richer,  yet  his 
fields  are  good.  And  who  of  the  warrior-youths  is  braver? 
The  other  girls  will  envy  me.  Perhaps  he  is  too  strong, 
though.  He  will  be  the  sun  and  I  only  a  shadow.  Often 
he  is  too  grave.     He  is  not  always  joking,  like  Maslang. 
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But  then  he  is  strong.     There  is  no  other  like  him. 

So  the  flames  and  her  thoughts  flickered  to  and  fro, 
shooting  up  into  the  air,  sinking  down  again,  wavering. 

Then  he  spoke  of  their  marriage  and  drew  pictures  of 
them  in  their  own  home,  with  their  children.  And  she 
thrilled  to  his  clear,  bell-like  voice  with  its  strange  vibrant 
tone,  more  like  a  woman's  than  a  man's,  she  thought,  yet 
holding  within  it  some  compelling  magnetic  quality.  Now 
its  warm  urgency  made  her  tremble.  As  he  held  her  in  his 
arms,  the  brass  rings  of  her  armlet  were  pressed  into  her 
flesh  and  pinched  the  skin.  It  hurt,  but  she  delighted  in 
the  pain.  It  was  part  of  his  strength,  a  token  of  his  desire 
for  her.  .  .  . 

The  fire  was  a  glowing  redness  now,  all  coals.  His  voice 
in  the  dusk  was  vibrant,  cadenced,  masterful.  .  .  .  There 
were  no  more  flames  to  flicker,  no  gleams  to  disturb  the 
darkness  of  the  little  sleeping-hut  when  she  gave  him  her 
answer. 

npoNUD  and  Bacni  assented  to  the  marriage,  seeing  Ka- 
latong  was  determined,  and  comforting  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  once  she  became  his  wife  Aparas 
would  be  faithful.  But  the  parents  of  Aparas  gave  their 
consent  readily  enough.  For  Kalatong's  family  was  re- 
spected, his  ato  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  village,  he 
had  already  won  prestige  as  a  warrior,  and  his  fields  were 
good  fields.  They  themselves  were  not  so  rich  as  to  demand 
a  wealthy  suitor.  And  they  were  pleased  to  see  their 
daughter  betrothed,  for  she  was  a  wild  and  troublesome 
girl  who  had  made  the  family  of  Chalwason  bitter  against 
them. 

So  Kalatong  made  them  a  present  of  a  chicken,  the  Be- 
trothal Feast  was  held,  and  he  began  to  take  his  meals  at 
their  afong  instead  of  at  his  home.  He  also  helped  his 
future  father-in-law  in  the  fields  and  forest. 

Mow  his  mind  was  at  rest.  But  it  was  not  to  be  for  long. 
Trouble  fell  swiftly  on  Barlig.  It  was  only  on  the 
first  Rest  Day  after  the  betrothal  that  he  went  hunting 
the  wild  deer  on  the  forested  slopes  of  Mount  Polis,  over 
towards  Talubin.  He  had  just  picked  up  a  scent  when  a 
twig  crackled  not  far  away.  He  stood  still.  Was  it  an 
enemy?  Some  warriors  of  Talubin?  Cautiously  he  moved 
through  the  pines  till  he  saw  a  trail  just  below. 

A  warrior  was  running  towards  Barlig,  but  staggering 
as  he  ran.  The  blood  trickled  down  his  leg  from  a  spear 
wound  in  the  thigh.  Kalatong  recognized  him  as  a  kins- 
man, a  Barlig  man  who  had  married  a  woman  of  Samoki 
village,  just  over  the  river  opposite  Bontok.  But  Bontok 
and  Samoki  had  been  enemies  from  olden  times. 

"Wakchona!" 

The  warrior  looked  up  as  Kalatong  dropped  on  to  the 
trail. 

"You  are  wounded!     Who  is  your  enemy?' ' 

Wakchona  rested  against  a  pine  tree. 

"Ai!  It  is  Kalatong!  I  met  three  Talubin  warriors. 
The  spear  of  one  went  through  my  side — here!" 

"What  is  your  message?     Talubin  comes  to  take  heads?" 

"No.  It  is  the  Ipanol!  They  come  from  Bontok  to 
punish  Barlig  and  take  revenge  for  the  Ipanol  killed  before 
at  Mount  Polis.  They  have  sworn  to  kill  the  people  and 
burn  the  village!" 

Wakchona  paused  for  breath.    He  gasped  and  pressed 
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his  wound. 

"I  am  sick  from  the  losing  of  much  blood.  Go  now, 
go  swiftly  to  Barlig  and  warn  them  to — " 

" — to  prepare  for  battle!"     Kalatong  nodded  eagerly. 

"No!"  Wakchona  shook  his  head.  "To  flee  at  once! 
The  Ipanol  are  very  many,  as  thick  as  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  of  Mount  Polis!  And  many  Bontoks  come  with 
them  to  take  heads.  Barlig  must  flee  to  the  hills  at  once! 
Go!     For  I—" 

His  body  sagged  as  he  slipped  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
pine  tree. 

Kalatong  bent  down  and  put  him  on  his  back.  Then  he 
set  out  for  Barlig. 

The  sun  was  sinking  as  he  told  the  news. 

Klong!  Klong!  Klong! 

The  valley  echoed  to  the  alarm  of  the  gangsas.  The 
old  men  of  each  ato  met  in  the  Village  Council.  Wakchona, 
revived,  gave  more  news.  The  Ipanol  had  come  from 
Manila,  far  away  in  the  South  Land.  They  had  already 
started  out  from  Bontok.  They  would  be  at  Barlig  the 
next   morning — before   noon   perhaps. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  people  must  prepare  for 
flight  at  once,  but  each  ato  must  look  to  itself,  since,  if 
the  whole  village  fled  together,  the  Ipanol  and  Bontoks 
might  pursue  and  destroy  them  all. 

"You  go  to  the  mountains!"  Bacni  ordered  Kalatong. 
"Find  a  hiding  place  and  build  a  shelter.  The  nights  are 
cold  there  now.     I  shall  stay  here,  gathering  our  goods." 

So  Kalatong  joined  a  group  from  ato  Longgai  and  took 
the  trail  to  the  western  mountains.  Another  party  collect- 
ed the  rice  from  the  granaries  and  followed  the  first.  Those 
left  behind  helped  the  women  gather  the  household  uten- 
sils or  pounded  rice. 

All  night  they  worked  pounding  and  winnowing,  while 
the  fires  flared  on  the  dark  bodies  glistening  with  sweat, 
swinging  up  and  down  with  the  pestle,  bending  over  the 
winnowing  trays,  shadows  leaping  and  flying  on  the  fire- 
ruddied  spaces  by  the  afongs.  The  work  went  on  cease- 
lessly. Even  the  smallest  children  helped.  That  night 
in  Barlig  only  the  babies  slept. 

At  dawn  the  real  exodus  began.  Messengers  returned 
from  the  forests  to  their  atos  to  lead  the  fugitives  to  their 
hiding  places.  Streams  of  men  and  women  zigzagged  along 
the  narrow  trails,  round  the  rice  fields,  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain slopes  past  the  camote  patches.  Women  were  grotesque 
with  their  burdens  of  many-shaped  utensils — fat-bellied 
cooking-pots,  bottle-shaped  chicken  baskets,  large  trans- 
portation baskets,  little  flat  food  ones,  thick  wooden  pig 
pails,  ladles,  and  soil-turning  sticks.  Some  women  carried 
young  babes.  The  men  bore  bundles  of  rice  and  camotes 
or  a  pig  slung  on  the  shoulders,  squealing  astonishment. 
Children,  wondering  at  the  commotion,  carried  small 
baskets.  Older  girls  carried  babies,  suspended  by  blankets 
on  their  backs.  The  beautiful  blue-and-white  Chinese  jars 
and  the  precious  bronzen  gangsas  were  the  only  articles 
carried  away  that  were  not  strictly  necessary  to  existence. 

In  the  midst  of  the  flight,  a  watcher  rushed  down  the 
trail.  The  Ipanol  army  was  at  Chatol  and  would  be  at 
Barlig  in  a  few  hours! 

The  evacuation  was  being  carried  out  with  little  noise. 
Everyone  knew  what  to  do  and  there  was  no  time  to  waste. 
But  now  the  suppressed  feelings  of  the  people  burst  forth. 
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TO  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

Philippine  Education  Company  presents  a  new  series  of  classroom 
mottoes — one  motto  for  each  month  in  each  grade — I  to  VII.  These 
mottoes  are  selling  rapidly  all  over  the  Philippines. 

In  so  far  as  was  possible,  these  mottoes  were  taken  from  the  courses 
of  study.  Where  the  courses  did  not  include  mottoes,  original  mottoes 
were  constructed,  based  upon  the  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  Course  of 
Study.  All  mottoes  have  an  attractive  border  printed  on  the  stiff  card- 
board. This  border  serves  as  a  frame,  so  that  the  mottoes  look  finished 
when  they  are  thumb -tacked  to  the  wall.  We  recommend  that  you 
place  the  thumb-tack  in  the  center  of  the  corners  of  the  printed  border. 

All  mottoes  are  the  same  size.  Thus,  should  you  desire  to  use  a 
wooden  frame,  open  at  the  top,  the  mottoes  for  each  month  can  be 
slipped  into  place  or  removed  in  less  than  fifteen  seconds.  For  schools 
that  want  such  a  frame,  we  offer  an  artistic,  colored,  picture  frame; 
complete  with  glass,  eyelets,  and  wire;  open  at  the  top  to  fit  all  mottoes; 
for  3*4.25  less  the  school  discount. 

A  pleasing  variety  is  secured  by  using  many  dirferent  styles  of  type, 
though  each  motto  is  clear  and  easy  to  read  across  a  classroom.  The 
style  of  type  used  suits  the  text  of  each  motto.  See  the  sample  motto 
given  below. 

Anticipating  a  heavy  demand,  we  have  printed  thousands  of  these 
mottoes,  so  that  we  can  give  you  the  reasonable  price  for  a  set  of  ten 
mottoes  at  1*1.20  per  set,  less  10%  to  schools. 

Buy  a  sample  set  today.  We  know  you  will  be  delighted  with  the 
results.  Be  sure  to  specify  the  Grade  (I  to  VII)  for  which  each  set  is 
ordered. 
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For  behind  all  the  hurrying  back  and  forth,  the  fear  of  that 
long  line  of  numberless  enemies  pressing  relentlessly  on 
to  their  task  of  destruction  had  been  in  the  minds  of  all. 
Now  the  panic  set  in.  All  was  confusion  and  clamor, 
rushings  for  safety,  frenzied  searchings,  gatherings  of 
families,  sudden  cessation  of  tasks,  cries  of  despair,  fear, 
farewell.  Mothers  were  anxious  for  the  safety  of  children. 
Many  a  young  mother  put  quivering  hands  over  her  shoul- 
ders to  hold  closer  the  baby  on  her  back.  On  the  trails 
women  wept  as  they  looked  their  last  at  the  homes  which 
would  soon  go  up  in  fire  and  smoke,  the  beloved  afongs 
they  were  never  to  see  again.  Here  their  simple  lives  had 
moved  contentedly  in  their  daily  tasks.  Here  they  had 
talked  round  the  fires,  slept,  loved,  suffered  in  bringing 
forth  their  children.  They  had  not  felt  before  how  dear 
their  homes  were  to  them.  Now  they  sobbed  and  cried 
to  the  ancestral  anitos  to  protect  their  dwellings. 

But  by  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  whilst  men,  women,  and 
children  hurried  in  fearful  flight,  whilst  the  river  seemed 
to  rush  even  more  turbulently  than  ever  through  the  valley, 
whilst  even  the  terraced  fields  and  majestic  mountains 
seemed  to  join  in  the  universal  agitation  as  the  fugitives 
spread  over  their  trails,  only  the  deserted  huts  and  grana- 
ries, which  alone  were  to  be  destroyed,  stood  tranquil  amid 
the  surrounding  turmoil. 

Tonud  and  Enilaing  had  been  among  the  last  to  leave. 
As  they  crossed  the  log-bridge  and  climbed  up  the  fields, 
they  turned  and  looked  back  to  atoLonggai,  to  their  afong. 

Tonud  wailed  as  she  beat  her  dry,  wrinkled  breasts. 

"Ai!  The  afong  that  my  father  built  for  the  marriage 
will  be  burnt!  Now  it  will  perish  in  smoke!  My  husband 
is  dead.  Where  shall  one  go,  homeless?  I  am  old  and 
weak!  In  the  cold  mountains  I  shall  shiver  and  die !  Kek 
segang  nan  wadchaa!  What  misfortune  is  mine!" 
(To  be  continued) 


Sunka 

(Continued  from  page  216) 

hammering  in  Adigan's  mind. 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  through  his  brain,  and  he  saw 
everything  clear.  And  a  glint  came  into  his  eyes  seldom 
seen  there;  hard,  meaningful. 

He  entered  the  house  slowly.  Sunka  heard  the  ominous 
pad,  pad,  pad  of  his  feet.  By  the  hearth  fire  she  fearfully 
leaned  against  the  wall. 
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He  stared  at  her,  and  she  shrunk  before  his  gaze. 

"I  don't  want  any  more  travelers  coming  to  our  house 
uninvited !"   he   cried. 

But  he  did  not  hurt  her.  He  could  not.  Sunka's  was 
a  gentle  heart.  And  she  was  beautiful.  How  could  he 
touch  her  roughly? 

Both  understood.     That  was  enough. 

T^rom  then  on,  travelers  did  not  come  anymore.  And  Adi- 
gan  and  Sunka  lived  together,  more  united  than  ever. 

Every  day  became  sunshiny  bright  The  sunlit  hills 
turned  deeper  green.  The  pines  on  the  crests  rose  more 
majestic.     The  future    held  golden  promises. 

And,  one  day,  there  came  a  child  of  their  own ! 


Reminiscences  of  an  Army  Surgeon  .  .  . 

{Continued  from  page  214) 

a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  have  to  walk  far  as  the  train 
came  back  for  us.  Had  the  demonstration  been  made  so  as 
to  cross  the  Aguadores  river  well  above  the  bridge  and 
unseen  by  the  handfull  of  Spaniards,  our  troops  could  have 
reached  the  center  of  Santiago  without  meeting  any  op- 
position. Incidentally,  the  method  of  approach  in  making 
the  demonstration  must  have  given  the  Dons  quite  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  after  the  way  our  colored  cavalry  had  man- 
handled them  at  Las  Guasimas. 

On  one  of  these  trips  to  Aguadores,  we  sat  on  the  railway 
and  watched  the  firing  of  the  dynamite  gun  on  the  Vesu- 
vius. A  hit  on  the  cliff  made  havoc  of  it  and  left  a  quarry - 
like  void,  but  no  charge  succeeded  in  getting  over  the 
cliff  so  as  to  cause  any  annoyance  to  the  Spaniards. 
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CRABS    AS    LARGE    AS   PLATES 

The  camp  at  Siboney,  the  railroad,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  coast  was  overrun  with  brightly-colored  *land  crabs 
some  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  plate.  They  are  scaven- 
gers and  at  night,  especially,  were  a  great  nuisance.  The 
sentries  often  got  mixed  up  with  them  after  dark,  and  one 
would  hear  the  impact  of  a  foot  and,  after  an  interval,  the 
landing  of  the  crab.  A  scurrying  wave  of  these  pests  was 
always  ahead  and  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  trains. 
One  night  one  of  these  beasts  climbed  up  the  mosquito 
bar  and  into  bed  with  my  tent  mate.  This  officer  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  using  strong  language  but  that  night  he 
did — some. 

SNIPERS 

Leaving  Siboney,  we  went  to  the  front,  meeting  a  fairly 
steady  stream  of  wounded — not  the  most  heartening  ex- 
perience, and  at  the  El  Poso  sugar  mill,  where  some  of  our 
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field  artillery  was  in  action,  the  advantage  of  the  Spaniards' 
smokeless  powder  over  our  artillery's  black  was  well  de- 
monstrated. That  night  we  camped  near  General  Shafter's 
headquarters.  As  by  now  each  officer  was  packing  his 
three  days'  rations  and  being  his  own  cook,  two  of  us  started 
for  a  near-by  stream  in  order  to  fill  our  canteens.  A  bullet 
striking  just  in  front  of  us  and  the  report  indicating  that  it 
came  from  a  near-by  tree  from  which  another  could  be 
expected,  evaporated  all  desire  for  water  on  my  part,  but  as 
my  companion  appeared  not  to  have  noticed  it,  I  tried  to 
look  as  oblivious  as  he  did,  and  we  secured  the  water.  On 
our  way  back  to  camp  we  ran  into  a  squad  of  colored  ca- 
valrymen with  fieldglasses  hunting  for  snipers  who  had 
been  annoying  Headquarters.  While  we  were  there  they 
brought  one  man  out  of  a  tree  who  was  dressed  in  the  re- 
gulation uniform  of  our  infantry.  I  sincerely  hoped  he  was 
the  man  who  had  given  me  such  a  distaste  for  water  or  to 
be  more  correct,  such  a  desire  to  run.  It  was  claimed  at  the 
time  that  the  Spaniards  turned  loose  long-term  convicts 
and  commissioned  them  for  this  service. 

A    PECULIAR   CASUALTY 

The  following  day  we  were  near  the  crossing  of  the  San 
Juan  river  and,  although  there  was  plenty  of  cover,  the 
Spaniards  seemed  to  have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  local 
geography.  From  the  fact  that  the  man  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  me  when  hit,  that  I  was  watching  him  at  the  time, 
and  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  I  have  a  good  recol- 
lection of  one  of  the  day's  casualties.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  talking  to  an  officer  and  a  first  sergeant, 
when  a  very  fine-looking  cavalryman  walked  jauntily  up 
from  the  rear.  When  just  opposite  us,  he  dropped  like  a 
stone  and  one  of  them  remarked  that  it  was  a  job  for  me, 
but  before  I  had  finished  telling  them  it  was  one  for  the 
burial  corps,  the  man  got  onto  his  hands  and  feet  and  hop- 
ped into  the  brush  just  like  a  frog.  We  followed  and  I 
caught  him  by  the  back  of  the  shirt  and  tried  to  stop  him, 
but  the  next  hop  broke  my  hold  and  after  two  or  three 
more  plunges  he  sat  down.  There  was  a  wound  where  the 
bullet  had  entered  just  above  the  left  eye  but  none  of  its 
exit.  He  answered  my  questions  as  to  his  name,  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  and  when  he  had  been  dressed  and  tagged  he  was 
unconscious  again.  He  was  sent  to  the  base  at  Siboney, 
and  we  learned  next  day  that  he  was  alive.  When  I  got 
to  Siboney  a  few  days  later  he  had  been  sent  to  the  United 
States!  My  recollection  is  that  he  did  not  even  loose  an 
eye,  the  bullet  having  been  a  spent  ball  or  from  a  defective 
cartridge  which  only  just  penetrated  the  bone.  Some 
Cubans  did  a  thriving  business  stripping  our  dead  and 
isolated  wounded.  I  remember  seeing  many  going  to  the 
rear  loaded  down  with  bulging  sacks.  Some  got  their 
reward. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  HESTER 
Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 

■OURTHER   declines  in    quotations   for  Phil- 

ippine  coconut  products  and  Manila  hemp 
(meagerly  countered  by  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  domestic  rice)  and  financial  difficul- 
ties, marked  September  as  the  worst  month  in 
Philippine  economic  conditions  of  which  there 
is  clear  statistical  record.  It  was  notable 
that  the  situation  eased  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  and  that  October  is  opening  with 
a  better  tone,  slightly  better  prices,  and  a 
perceptibly  firmer  demand  for  Philippine 
export  products.  It  is  not  anticipated  in 
business  circles  that  the  increase  will  be  more 
than  fractional,  especially  in  coconut  prod- 
ucts, or  that  recovery  during  the  balance  of 
the  year  can  rise  even  to  the  lower  levels  of 
1930. 

Late  in  September,  conditions  in  Manchu- 
ria evoked  the  armed  intervention  of  Japan, 
and  immediately  not  only  the  Far  East  but 
the  entire  world  became  anxious  lest  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  localize  the  war 
infection.  The  solution  of  the  situation 
will  not  be  facile,  and  it  is  hoped  that  max- 
imum forebearance  will  be  exercised  by  the 
parties  immediately  concerned.  There  were 
those  who  talked  loosely  of  another  "  World 
War"  and  even  alleged  that  a  good  sized  war 
might  solve  the  depression.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  suffering  now  from  the  effects  of  the 
last  world  conflagration,  and  sane  men  will 
not  desire  to  benefit  from  any  immediate 
market  flourish  at  the  price  of  another  war 
which  would  surely  carry  in  its  wake  a  depres- 
sion of  such  proportions  as  to  eventually  wipe 
out  practically  all  capital  goods  and  destroy 
economic  and  even  moral  civilization. 

Government  revenues  continued  on  the 
decline;  provincial  budgets  were  badly  im- 
paired through  failure  of  land  tax  receipts; 
and  unless  there  should  occur  a  sharp  upward 
movement  of  unexpected  proportions,  the 
year  will  end  with  many  municipal,  provin- 
cial, arid  very  likely  the  insular,  budgets 
showing  a  deficit. 

Construction  declined  with  few  projects 
under  way  and  building  permits  for  the  City 
of  Manila  at  about  one-half  of  what  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

Labor  conditions  were  still  unsatisfactory 
but  with  the  workers  losing  in  most  of  the 
recent  strikes.  It  was  reassuring  to  note  that 
the  threatened  walk-out  in  all  cigar  factories 
was  avoided.  In  present  world  conditions, 
low  capital  returns,  rather  than  low  wages, 
appear  to  be  of  immediate  concern. 

FINANCE 
The  convertible  gold  standard  retained  the 
Philippine  peso  at  its  accustomed  level  while 
practically  all  items  in  the  banking  report 
showed  moderate  declines  as  compared  with 
August,  and  definite  declines  as  compared 
with  September  a  year  ago  except  one  im- 
portant item,  average  daily  debits  to  indi- 
vidual accounts,  an  index  of  purchases,  which 
increased  slightly  over  August.  The  Audi- 
tor's statement  as  of  September  26,  1931,  in 
million  of  pesos,  follows : 

Sept.    Aug.    Sept. 

26         29         27 
1931     1931     1930 

Total  resources 224       232       241 

Loans,  discounts,  and  overdrafts       106       109       117 

Investments 53         56         30 

Deposits,  time  and  demand..  ..        119       122       125 
Net    working     capital,     foreign 

banks 18         19         25 

Average  daily  debits  to  indivi- 
dual accounts  for  four  weeks 

ending 3.8       3.7       4.7 

Total  circulation 126       127       131 

The  Philippine  National  Bank  reduced 
interest  on  savings  deposits  from  four  and  a 
half  to  four  per  cent  on  old  accounts,  the  same 
action  having  been  taken  on  July  1  in  respect 
of  new  accounts.  During  the  month,  the 
Mercantile  Bank  of  China  experienced  a  run 
and  passed  into  liquidation  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bank  Commissioner.  Plans 
for  its  rescue  by  additional  capital  to  be  sub- 
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Scribed  by  the  directors  andd  stockholders 
were  under  way  at  ^he  ^end  of  the  month,  but 
it  was  generally  ^agreed  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  succes&/  "      • 

SUGAR 

The  local  sugar  market  was  featureless  as 
the  crop  has  been  practically  disposed  of,  and 
milling  of  the  new  crop  was  just  under  way. 
A  few  parcels  for  local  consumption  were 
negotiated  at  ?8.75  per  picul.  Exports 
from  November  1,  1930,  to-datewere  706,000 
metric  tons  of  centrifugals  and  33,000  tons 
of  refined,  all  to  the  United  States  which, 
under  free  trade,  continues  to  be  the  only 
market  for  the  most  important  Philippine 
export. 

COCONUT  PFODUCTS 

The  Philippine  market  for  coconut  prod- 
ucts was  discouraging,  being  the  lowest  in 
the  statistical  record  of  the  industry.  Selling 
pressure  on  the  part  of  producers  and  inter- 
mediate buyers  was  noted.  Indifference  of 
local  and  foreign  oil  mills  reflected  the  ple- 
thoric condition  of  the  world's  supply  of  fats 
and  oils.  In  many  districts,  the  making  of 
copra  has  been  delayed  as  much  as  possible 
in  anticipation  of  better  prices  and  by  diver- 
sion of  labor  to  rice  production.  , 

Schnurmacher's   statistics   follow: 

Sept.  Aug.     Sept. 
1931     1931     1930 
Copra   resecada,  buyer's  ware- 
house, Manila,  pesos  per  picul : 

High.. 4.00     4.75     8.00 

„      Low 3.25     4.00     7.00 

Coconut  oil  in  drums,  Manila, 
pesos  per  kilo: 

High 0.14     0  17     0.265 

•        Low 12       .15       .25 

Copra  cake,  f.o.b.  steamer,  Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  metric  ton: 

High 30.00  32.50  41.50 

Low 28.00  28.50  34.50 

MANILA  HEMP 
Prices  for  Manila  hemp  declined  seriously 
during  September  due  to  lack  of  demand 
either  in  the  London  or  the  New  York  market. 
Although  slightly  firmer  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  Saleeby's  prices  showed,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1931:  E,  ^14.50;  F,  P10.50;  I,  P8.50; 
J-l,  f>6.50;  J-2,  P5.75;  K,  f>5.25;  L-l  F4.75; 
f.  a.  s.  buyer's  warehouse  Manila. 

RICE 
The  long  expected  increase  in  the  domestic 
rice  market  was  initiated.  Palay  prices 
advanced  to  from  P2.10  to  P2.20  per  cavan 
according  to  grade.  The  crop  approaching 
harvest  was  reported  by  Mr.  Hill  at  twelve 
per  cent  under  last  year  because  of  the  small 
area  planted  and  the  late  harvest  due  to  floods 
and  late  rain.  Saigon  No.  2  rice  was  at 
1*5.80,  duty  paid.  Arrivals  in  Manila  were 
only  160,000  sacks  as  compared  with  222,000 
for  August. 

TOBACCO 

The  tobacco  market  for  September  was 
quiet  except  for  shipments  to  Spain.  Most 
of  the  1931  Cagayan  crop  had  been  bought  up 
but  approximately  one-third  of  Isabela  re- 
mained unsold.  Production  is  in  sound  con- 
dition although  the  supply  of  superior  grade 


Complexions    Made  Lovely 
by  Mercolized  Wax 


Beautiful  women  all  over  the  world  will 
tell  you  of  the  benefits  they  have  derived 
from  the  daily  use  of  pure  Mercolized  Wax. 
It  keeps  their  skin  smooth,  soft  and  white, 
free  from  every  discoloration.  Just  pat  the 
Wax  on  the  face,  neck  and  arms  each  night 
before  retiring.  It  extracts  all  impurities 
from  the  pores  and  quickly  eliminates  such 
blemishes  as  freckles,  tan,  blackheads  and 
liver  spots.  Your  skin  acquires  a  new  look 
of  youth  and  loveliness.  Mercolized  Wax 
brings  out  the  hidden  beauty.  At  all  drug 
stores. 


leaf  for  cigar  wrappers  is  not  abundant. 
Unsatisfactory  conditions  in  Far  Eastern 
countries  and  rumors  regarding  possible 
higher  tax  and  duty  rates  had  an  adverse 
influence  on  cigar  exports  to  these  countries, 
but  exports  to  the  United  States  were  fairly 
maintained,  approximately  15,000,000  pieces 
as  compared  with  17,000,000  in  August.  The 
price  obtained  in  the  United  States  was 
somewhat  lower  than  in  preceding  months. 

The  New  Books 


From  Day  to  Day,  Ferdinand  Goetel;  Viking 
Press,  312  pp.,  f»5.50. 
"A  moving  tale  of  a  famous  writer  and  his 
love  for  three  women,  "totally  new  in  form,, 
as  it  combines  a  novel  the  writer  is  at  work 
on  in  which  his  past  is  revealed,  and  his  diary 
which  contains  his  from  day  to  day  accounts 
of  his  growing  estrangement  from  his  wife 
and  his  yielding  to  another  love.  According 
to  John  Galsworthy:  "A  triumph.  .  .  the  book 
is  knit  together  into  a  whole  which  pulses 
with  life.  .  .  a  writer  of  great  gifts". 

Last  and  First  Men,  W.  Olaf  Stapledon; 
Cape  and  Smith,  388  pp.,  P5.50. 
A  sociological  romance  of  the  near  and  far 
future — of  an  Anglo-French  war,  a  Russo- 
German  war,  a  Sino-American  war,  and  the 
Americanization  of  the  world,  and  then  the 
transition — new  civilizations,  new  world 
states,  new  races,  races  of  artificial  men,  a 
Martian  invasion,  a  disintegrating  moon, 
man  seeks  refuge  in  the  planet  Venus.  Frank 
Swinnerton  says  of  it:  "Its  conceptions 
increase  in  boldness  and  grandeur  up  to  the 
last  pages". 

The  Road  Back,  Erich  Maria  Remarque; 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  344  pp.,  F5.50. 
As  outstanding  a  post-war  book  as  the 
author's  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front" 
was  of  the  war  period.  It  is  "the  story  of 
every  ex-service  man". 

Stories  Without  Women,  Donn  Byrne; 
Century  Co.,  320  pp.,  F4.40. 
Thirteen  stirring  tales  of  action.  The 
book  was  the  first  of  Donn  Byrne's  to  be 
published  in  the  United  States  and,  out  of 
print  for  many  years,  is  here  republished 
because  of  the  insistent  demand. 

Ships  of  Youth," Maud ^Diver;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  504  pp.,  1*5.50. 
A  novel  of  modern  India  and  Anglo-Indian 
army  and  political  life,  by  an  English  woman, 
the  author  of  "Wild  Bird",  who  was  born 
there. 

The  Westminster  Mystery,  Elaine  Ha- 
milton; Century  Co.,  378  pp.,  f*4.40. 
A  beautiful  actress  dead  by  chloroform — 
a  fast-moving,  gripping,  and  entirely  logical 
murder  mystery,  free  from  the  conventiona- 
lities of  the  average  mystery  story. 

The  Square  Circle,  Denis  Mackail;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  478  pp.,  1*5.50. 
A  novel  of  "Tiverton  Square",  an  aristo- 
cratic residential  section  near  London. 

The  Skeleton  at  the  Feast,  Carolyn  Wells; 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  340  pp.,  5*2.20.' 
"One  of  America's  best  known  detective 
story  writers  tells  a  thrilling  tale  of  murder 
and  mystery  that  began  with  a  New  Year's 
party  in  New  York,  to  which  a  skeleton  is 
sent,  bearing  the  card,  "As  I  am  now  you 
soon  shall  be". 

Young  Lady  of  Paris,  Colette  and  Willy; 
Albert  &  Charles  Boni,  298  pp.,  1*5.50. 
An  enchanting  tale  of  a  Parisian  girl's  love 
affairs  told  with  wit  and  delicacy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  James  Whital  and 
illustrated  by  A.  Roubille. 
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HILARITY 

If  you  once  saw  the  rim  of  a 
common  drinking  glass  under 
a  laboratory-microscope  and 
there  watched  the  gay  doings 
of  numberless  little  monsters 
we  call  wgerms"*—  you  would 
never  again  expose  yourself  to 
the  danger  of  that  hilarious 
mob.  NEVER! 
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Audrey  Ferris,  Warner  Bros.  Film  Beauty 

HER  VELVETY  SKIN 
FASCINATED  HIM 

"Powdered"  faces  everywhere.  Pretty 
faces  too.  But  this  girTs  utterly  lovely 
skin  stirred  him.  He  wanted  to  touch 
it,  thrilling  at  the  very  thought.  Yes, 
PRINCESS  PAT  powder,  with  its 
magic  almond  base  does  this.  The  dif- 
ference is  astounding.  And,  remember, 
the  secret  of  almond  base  (instead  of 
usual  starch)  belongs  exclusively  to 
Frincesa  Pat.    Youll  love  it. 


The   Weigher   of  Souls,    Andre   Maurois; 
Appleton  &  Co.,  196  pp.,  P4.40. 

A  fantastic  story  of  an  English  physician 

who  captures    and    isolates  the  soul  which 

leaves  the  body  after  death. 

Wet  Wit  &  Dry  Humour,  Stephen  Leacock; 

Dodd,   Mead    &    Co.,    268  pp.,  F4.40. 

According  to  the  Dedication,  "This  book 
is  compiled  in  friendly  appreciation  of  Pro- 
hibition in  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happened — to  Canada." 


News  Summary 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

September  15. — Secretary  of  War  Hurley,  at  a 
Manila  banquet  given  jointly  by  the  American  and 
the  Philippine  chambers  of  commerce,  states:  "I 
believe  we  have  almost  reached  the  point  where  we 
can  consider  the  Philippine  problem  with  our  minds 
and  not  with  our  emotions.  We  are  all  keenly 
anxious  to  find  a  solution  that  is  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  both  peoples.  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
leave  the  Philippines  with  the  desire  to  bring  about 
a  mutual  understanding  and  to  assure  protection  of 
all  the  interests  involved.  I  have  a  keen  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people,  and  I  may  say 
also  that  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  their  aspira- 
tions." 

September  18. — The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  decides  to  keep  the 
School  of  Dentistry  open  until  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  reversing  its  former  decision  to  close  it  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester. 

September  21. — Judge  Daniel  R.  Williams,  one 
of  the  "empire  builders"  and  considered  an  authority 
on  Philippine  matters,  dies  in  Manila,  aged  60. 

September  22. — Judge  Anacleto  Diaz,  special 
investigator  of  the  Manila  Municipal  Board  graft 
scandals,  recommends  the  dismissal  of  Councillors 
Yuseco,  Nueno,  and  Santos.  Councillor  Nable  was 
recommended  to  be  exonerated  for  lack  of  proof  to 
substantiate  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

September  23. — The  giant  new  turbo-electric  liner, 
President  Hoover,  of  the  Dollar  Company,  arrives 
in  Manila. 

September  24. — The  Legislature  approves  a  con- 
current resolution  reiterating  its  demand  for  "t£e 
immediate  and  complete  political  separation  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  the  United  States".  In  the 
only  address  made  on  the  occasion,  Acting  Senate 
President  Osmeiia  states:  "We  believe  our  people  are 
able  to  maintain  a  government  of  law  and  order,  to 
give  all  who  live  on  our  soil  due  protection  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  comply 
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with  our  international  obligations".  He  states  that 
the  agitation  against  the  free  importation  of  Philip- 
pine products  into  the  United  States  has  caused 
alarm  here  and  that  it  has  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  doubt  "to  the  point  of  asking  whether 
they  have  not  reached  the  maximum  of  economic 
development  possible  under  the  American  flag." 
As  to  the  extension  of  more  complete  powers  of  self- 
government,  he  states:  "We  do  not  seek  reforms  nor 
changes  in  our  government.  We  are  not  interested 
in  new  forms  of  autonomy.  What  our  people  desire 
and  want  now  is  independence;  that  they  be  allowed 
to  live  a  life  of  their  own  choosing,  direct  their  own 
destiny,  and  establish  a  government  that  is  their 
own,  loved  and  supported  by  the  people,  under  the 
shadow  of  their  own  flag". 

September  26. — Secretary  of  War  Hurley  leaves 
Manila  en  route  to  the  United  States. 

September  28. — Governor-General  Davis  announces 
that  he  will  leave  the  Philippines  for  a  vacation 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  after  the  close 
of  the  Legislature  early  in  November. 

The  Governor-General  orders  the  dismissal  of  two 
members  of  the  Municipal  Board — Jos6  Topacio 
Nueno  and  Pascual  Santos,  found  guilty  of  bribery 
by  Judge  Diaz. 

October  4. — The  Democrata  Party  convention  in 
Manila  rejects  a  proposal  to  dissolve  the  party  by  a 
vote  of  44  to  35,  not  all  of  the  120  delegates  voting. 
Senator  Montinola  was  the  leader  of  the  move  to 
dissolve  the  party,  while  Senator  Recto  led  the  fight 
against  the  plan. 

October  13. — Major-General  John  L.  Hines,  com- 
manding general  of  the  Philippine  Department,  U.  S. 
Army,  leaves  on  the  Transport  Grant  for  Tientsin, 
China,  to  make  an  inspection. 

October  16. — The  new  provincial  and  municipal 
officials  are  inducted  into  office  throughout  the 
Philippines. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  19. — David  Starr  Jordan,  noted  Amer- 
ican scientist  and  pacifist,  dies  at  Palo  Alto,  aged  80. 

September  22. — The  United  States  Steel  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  corporations  announce  a  ten  per 
cent  reduction  in  wages,  this  marking  the  first  major 
break  in  the  nation's  wage  levels,  although  there  has 
been  a  gradual  reduction  in  many  industries.  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  the  Youngtown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  follow  the  steel  interests. 

September  23. — Wages  of  over  1,000,000  workers 
will  be  affected  by  the  reductions  announced  by  the 
leading  steel,  copper,  automobile,  and  other  indus- 
tries. As  a  result,  "optimism"  develops  on  the  stock 
market,  but  it  is  stated  at  the  White  House  that  the 
administration  still  adheres  to  its  original  position 
opposing  wage  reduction. 

September  24. — William  Green,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  charges  the  steel 
companies  with  breaking  faith  and  with  taking  an 
unjust  and  unsound  policy  in  cutting  wages.  He 
quotes  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
that  "there  will  be  hell  to  pay  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  a  general  wage  reduction". 

September  26. — Senate  President  Quezon  leaves 
the  United  States  for  the  Philippines,  his  leaving 
being  unexpected  as  it  was  understood  that  he  would 
lead  the  next  independence  campaign  in  America. 

September  29. — The  administration  reduces  the 
construction  of  the  eleven  destroyers  to  be  added 
to  the  Navy  under  the  London  Treaty  to  five  as  an 
economy   measure. 

October  6. — Hugh  Herndon  and  Clyde  Pangborn, 
who  took  off  from  Sabishiro,  Japan,  at  7:00  a.  m. 
(Japan  time)  on  October  4,  land  near  Spokane, 
Washington,  at  7:14  a.  m.  (Pacific  time),  completing 
the  first  non-stop  flight  across  the  Pacific  in  about 
40  hours,  a  distance  of  over  4,500  miles.  They  had 
previously  circled  over  Seattle,  but  it  was  too  foggy 
to  land  there.  They  were  met  by  a  representative 
of  the  Tokyo  Asahi  with  a  check  for  P25,000.00. 

William  Green,  head  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  states  that  there  will  be  a  revolution  even 
in  the  United  States  if  industrial  interests  continue 
the  present  program  of  wage-cutting.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Federation  charged  American 
banking  interests  with  forcing  wage  reductions 
through  their  control  of  credit. 

Senator  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  former  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  and  insistently  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
for  President  at  the  next  elections,  dies  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  aged  58. 

October  6. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention  adopts  resolutions  demanding  the  ex- 
clusion of  Filipino  laborers,  the  regulation  of  im- 
migration from  Mexico,  the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amend- 
ment and  the  Volstead  Act,  and  the  calling  of  a 
special  session  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
for  unemployment  relief. 

At  a  conference  of  congressional  leaders  at  the 
White  House,  President  Hoover  outlines  a  "gigantic 
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economic  recovery  program",  the  main  feature  of 
which  is  the  liberalizing  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
advances.  He  suggests  the  organization  by  the 
bankers  of  a  national  institution  to  rediscount  frozen 
assets  which  provide  one  of  the  big  problems  of  the 
current  depression.  If  necessary,  the  government 
would  form  a  finance  corporation  similar  to  the  War 
Finance  Corporation.  The  President  states  that 
the  administration  is  also  studying  intergovernmental 
debt  and  reparation  problems  and  will  discuss  a 
further  extension  of  the  present  moratorium  with 
Premier  Pierre  Laval  when  he  arrives  on  his  planned 
visit  to  Washington.  ... 

October  7. — The  American  Bankers  Association 
votes  approval  of  President  Hoover's  plan  for  a 
$500,000,000  bankers'  pool  to  mobilize  the  nation's 
frozen  assets.  .    > 

October  8. — It  is  understood  that  drastic  European 
disarmament  is  the  price  for  which  the  United  States 
is  holding  further  relief  from  war  debts  owed  by 
Europe,  and  this  understanding  will  be  sought  by 
President  Hoover  in  his  conference  with  Premier 
Laval. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

September  15. — Mahatma  Gandhi  at  London 
demands  complete  self-government  for  India,  but 
states  that  India  is  willing  to  remain  in  "partnership" 
with  the  British  empire,  provided  that  this  may  be 
terminated  at  any  time  at  the  desire  of  either  party. 
"If  God  wills,  it  will  be  a  permanent  partnership, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  terminate  the  as- 
sociation will  constitute  the  real  test  of  the  equality 
of  position  enjoyed  by  both  partners".  Gandhi 
explained  that  he  was  invested  with  discretion  to 
make  adjustments  and  concessions,  but  that  these 
must  be  consistent  with  the  fundamentals  of  Indian 
independence.  According  to  the  program  given 
Gandhi  by  the  Nationalists,  India  asks  for  state 
ownership  of  key  industries,  natural  resources,  and 
transportation  facilities,  real  economic  freedom  for 
the  masses,  universal  adult  suffrage,  right  of  every 
citizen  to  bear  arms,  free  primary  education,  military 
organization  of  citizens  for  national  defense  apart 
from  the  regular  military  forces,  protection  of  native 
cloth  and  other  industries,  prohibition  of  alcohol  and 
other  narcotics,  adjustment  of  all  debts  incurred  by 
the  British  during  the  past  150  years,  state  control 
of  usury,  freedom  of  duty  in  salt  manufacture  in 
India,  and  a  reduction  of  all  salaries  to  a  maximum 
of  500  rupies.  _ 

The  British  Admiralty  orders  the  Atlantic  fleet 
to  remain  in  port  and  cancels  maneuvers  because  of 
unrest  among  the  tailors  whose  pay,  along  with  that 
of  soldiers,  policemen,  teachers,  and  other  civil  ser- 
vants, from  the  premier  down,  has  been  cut.  The 
pay  of  ordinary  seamen  was  cut  from  68  to  50  cents 
a  day.  A  demonstration  of  some  700  men  on  shore 
leave  at  Invergordon,  Scotland,  reached  almost  riot 

P  September  16. — The  British  sailors  obtain  a  promise 
from   the  British  Admiralty  that  there  would  be  a 


reexamination  of  the  new  rates  of  pay  with  a  view 
to  alleviating  any  hardships  disclosed. 

September  17. — Austen  Chamberlain  issues  a  notice 
to  the  participants  in  the  Navy's  passive  mutiny 
that  they  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  Navy  Dis- 
cipline Act  unless  they  forthwith  return  to  duty. 
He  tells  the  House  of  Commons  later  that  the  Ad- 
miralty would  not  prosecute  those  who  have  pro- 
tested against  the  wage  cuts  provided  discipline  is 
restored. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
pays  an  "unprecedented  visit"  on  Prime  Minister 
MacDonald  and  informs  him  that  the  exchange  situa- 
tion is  precarious  and  predicts  an  alarming  fall  in  the 
pound  sterling  unless  the  government  announces 
there  will  be  no  general  election  as  it  is  feared  that 
this  might  lead  to  radical  elements  seizing  control. 

September  21.— The  London  stock  exchange  is 
closed  to  prevent  a  panic.  The  pound  sterling 
breaks  sharply  in  New  York. 

September  22. — The  British  government  suspends 
the  gold  standard  for  a  period  of  six  months,  which 
means  that  it  will  not  exchange  its  currency  for  gold 
or  send  any  more  gold  out  of  the  country  during  that 
period  of  time. 

September  27. — Norway  and  Sweden  follow  the 
example  of  Britain  and  place  an  embargo  on  gold 
exportation. 

September  28. — France  and  Germany  create  a 
Franco-German  economic  commission  to  device 
means  of  cooperation.  Both  countries  have  agreed 
to  pool  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  present  economic 
troubles  through  a  commission  to  include  government 
representatives  and  business  and  labor  leaders. 
Premier  Laval  and  Foreign  Minister  Briand  are  now 
in  Berlin  on  a  goodwill  visit. 

October  2. — Rioting  of  major  proportions  breaks  out 
in  Glascow,  Scotland,  in  protest  against  the  proposed 
cut  in  the  dole.  Police  struggle  with  a  mob  of  40,000, 
unable  to  preserve  order.  Many  stores  are  looted 
and  numerous  persons  hurt. 

October  8. — Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  yachtsman  and 
tea  merchant,  dies,  aged  81. 

October  6. — Premier  MacDonald  announces  that 
parliament  will  be  dissolved  tomorrow  and  a  general 
election  held  on  October  27,  the  first  since  May  30, 
1929,  when  the  Labor  Party  swept  Baldwin's  conser- 
vative government  out  of  power. 

October  7. — The  German  cabinet  resigns  and  a 
dictatorial  r6gime  is  established,  all  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  being  suspended.  Chancellor  Bruening 
has  been  commissioned  to  form  a  new  government. 

October  18. — The  Spanish  Constitutional  Assembly 
rejects  Catholicism  as  the  state  religion  by  a  vote 
of  267  to  41.  «      .„ 

October  14. — Niceto  Alcala  Zamora,  President  of 
Spain,  resigns  in  protest  against  the  anti-Catholic 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  Manuel 
Azana  is  elected  in  his  place. 

THE  MANCHURIAN  SITUATION 
September  19. — After  the   alleged   cutting   of  the 


South   Manchurian  Railway  tracks  near  Mukden, 
Japanese  troops  advance  on  Mukden  and  take  the  city. 

The  Japanese  Cabinet  lets  it  be  known  that  the 
Japanese  reenforcements  rushed  to  Mukden  will  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  situation  is  normal. 

September  20. — Japanese  troops  are  in  complete 
occupation  of  all  strategic  points  in  Manchuria  from 
Changchun  to  the  Kwantung  border  after  a  series  of 
rapid  military  movements.  Severe  fighting  occurred 
at  several  points. 

The  Chinese  Foreign  Office  lodges  a  strong  protest 
with  the  Japanese  Government.  China  is  apparently 
not  fully  decided  what  course  to  pursue,  and  the 
Japanese  being  in  complete  control  of  communica- 
tions, the  Foreign  Office  is  without  full  advices. 

September  21. — Tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  are 
fleeing  southward  as  the  Japanese  seize  control  ot 
affairs  in  Manchuria.  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  Man- 
churian over-lord,  still  convalescing  at  Peipin,  states 
that  Japan's  action  "constitutes  an  unwarranted 
and  unprecedented  act  of  war."  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
President  of  China*  returns  to  Nanking  and  calls  an 
emergency  meeting  of  government  leaders. 

The  Washington  State  Department  still  holds  to 
its  announced  position  that  the  situation  in  Man- 
churia, so  far  as  disclosed,  fails  for  the  present  to 
warrant  invoking  the  Kellogg-Briand  anti-war  pact. 

China  appeals  to  the  League  of  Nations  under 
Article  XI  of  the  Covenant. 

Prominent  Shanghai  Chinese  send  a  protest  to 
America  calling  the  Japanese  action  a  wanton  in- 
vasion and  a  repetition  of  what  Japan  did  in  1915 
when  it  presented  its  famous  "Twenty-one  Demands" 
upon  China. 

September  22. — The  insurgent  Cantonese  govern- 
ment issues  a  proclamation  stating  that  peace  will  be 
made  with  Nanking  in  order  that  a  united  China 
may  "deal  with  Japan". 

After  the  Japanese  representative  at  the  League 
of  Nations  promised  that  Japan  would  abide  by 
the  Covenant,  Japan  and  China  were  called  upon  to 
"withdraw  their  troops  from  the  disputed  area". 
Spokesmen  for  the  two  nations  were  summoned  by 
the  Council  committee  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
best  measures  for  withdrawing  the  troops  without 
compromising  the  security  of  life  and  property. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Tokyo  War  and  Foreign 
offices  in  regard  to  the  Manchurian  situation, 
Foreign  Minister  Shidehara  and  Premier  Wakatsuki 
himself  having  consistently  stood  for  a  policy  of 
"friendship  and  patience"  with  the  Chinese.  Ja- 
panese troops  now  also  occupy  the  province  of  Kirin 
and  more  troops  are  landing  near  Tientsin 

Lord  Cecil  proposes  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  that  the  League  "solemnly  summon  both 
China  and  Japan  to  withdraw  their  troops  each  from 
the  territory  of  the  other". 

September  28. — A  Japanese  Foreign  Office  spokes- 
man states  that  the  movements  of  Japanese  troops  out- 
side the  zone  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  will 
end  and  that  withdrawals  of  troops  are  now  under  way. 


The  Nation's  pencil  users  have  known  and  used 
the  justly  famous  Dixon  service  for  103  years 
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According  to  a  United  Press  correspondent,  Japan 
ii  "apparently  determined  to  exclude  all  intervention 
whether  by  Russia,  the  League  of  Nations,  or  the 
signatories  to  the  Kellogg  pact." 

Washington  makes  public  a  note  to  the  League 
of  Nations  expressing  sympathy  with  the  Council 
viewpoint  and  stating  that  the  United  States  was 
communicating  with  China  and  Japan  accordingly. 

September  24. — The  United  States  dispatches 
notes  to  China  and  Japan  expressing  the  hope  that 
they  "can  dispose  of  their  problem  in  Manchuria 
peacefully  and  in  accordance  with  international  law 
and  peace  agreements.  The  note  was  delayed  until 
today  apparently  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  inter- 
ference and  to  give  both  nations  time  to  adjust 
matters. 

K.  Yoshizawa,  Japanese  representative  at  the 
League  of  Nations,  withstands  every  effort  of  the 
League  to  break  the  deadlock  over  procedure  in  the 
Manchurian  situation,  and  refuses  to  budge  from  his 
original  position  that  the  League  should  not  interfere 
with  Japan's  actions  in  China.  As  a  result,  the 
League  postpones  action  and  China's  appeal,  pending 
developments. 

September  25. — Japanese  ^  troops  are  reported  to 
be  taking  more  territory  in  Manchuria  and  have 
taken  control  of  the  Northeastern  Radio  Station, 
thus  completing  their  control  of  all  telegraphic  com- 
munications. 

The  League  of  Nations  rejects  China's  appeal 
for  an  examination  of  the  Manchurian  situation 
by  an  impartial  commission  after  the  receipt  of  an 
official  note  from  Japan  that  the  Japanese  forces  in 
Manchuria  are  being  withdrawn  to  the  fullest  extent 
permitted  by  the  safety  requirements  of  Japanese 
residents  and  their  property. 

September  27. — Anti- Japanese  riots  in  Hongkong 
result  in  the  killing  of  six  Japanese  and  three  Chinese, 
and  troops  have  to  be  called  out  to  quiet  the  situation. 

Japan  assures  the  League  that  it  will  withdraw 
troops  within  the  railway  zone  by  the  end  of  the 
week  and  also  replies  to  the  United  States,  saying 
that  it  has  refrained  from  further  hostilities  in  Man- 
churia "in  common  with  the  hope  of  the  American 
government". 

September  28. — C.  T.  Wang,  Chinese  foreign 
minister,  is  seriously  injured  by  a  mob  of  students 
because  of  his  alleged  failure  to  induce  the  League 
of  Nations  to  intervene  in  Manchuria. 

September  SO. — The  League  of  Nations  adjourns 
without  taking  action  in  the  Manchurian  affair. 
It  will  reassemble  on  October  14.  Japan  has  steadily 
refused  to  accept  outside  interference. 

The  resignation  of  Foreign  Minister  C.  T.  Wang 
is  accepted.  His  resignation  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  severe  injuries  he  received  a  few  days  ago. 

October  1. — Reported  that  the  three  provinces 
of  Manchuria  have  formed  independent  governments. 
Chang  Hsueh-liang  and  Nanking  officials  state  that 
these  governments  have  been  organized  under  Ja- 


panese direction. 

October  2. — Japanese  airplanes  bomb  and  destroy 
Chinese  barracks  at  Paishanchengtse  on  the  Mukden- 
Hailung  railway.  Japanese  and  Chinese  dispatches 
agree  that  the  Japanese  military  is  not  relaxing  its 
grip  on  the  occupied  zone.  The  Japanese  state  that 
their  latest  movements  are  protective  and  neces- 
sitated by  widespread  lawlessness.  The  Chinese 
claim  that  this  is  due  to  the  Japanese  destroying  the 
former  organization  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 

October  5. — The  Chinese  legation  at  Washington 
issues  the  statement  that  the  Japanese  are  inciting 
Manchurian  secession,  and  charging  the  Japanese 
with  using  pretentions  of  maintaining  order  as  a 
blind  for  other  motives. 

October  6. — Japan  sends  "several  hundred"  more 
troops  to  its  Shanghai  garrison  and  it  is  also  an- 
nounced that  four  cruisers,  twenty-four  destroyers, 
and  one  airplane  carrier  are  in  readiness  to  leave  for 
China  at  any  moment.  Additional  warships  are 
sent  to  Shanghai  "to  protect  Japanese  nationals". 

October  8. — Japanese  airplanes  drop  bombs  on 
Chinchow  where  the  Manchurian  government  is 
temporarily  housed. 

October  9. — The  Japanese  government  issues  a 
note  warning  the  Nanking  government  that  it  will 
be  held  responsible  for  failure  to  suppress  the  present 
boycott  movement  and  other  manifestations  of  anti- 
Japanese  feeling. 

An  urgent  session  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  13th  instead  of  the 
14th  of  the  months  to  consider  the  Sino- Japanese 
situation. 

The  American  State  Department  sends  a  note  to 
the  League  urging  it  "to  assert  all  of  the  pressure  and 
authority  within  its  competence"  toward  settling 
the  Manchurian  trouble.  The  note  assures  the 
League  that  the  United  States  will  cooperate  with 
the  League  in  its  efforts  to  restore  peace. 

October  10. — The  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington assures  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  that  the 
bombing  of  the  temporary  headquarters  of  Chang 
Hsueh-liang,  Manchurian  commander,  was  "an 
isolated  military  incident,  unfortunate  in  conse- 
quences, and  not  approved  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment". 

October  12. — The  soft-spoken  but  forceful  attitude 
of  the  American  government  is  creating  a  stir  in 
Tokyo  and  it  is  reiterated  that  the  Manchurian 
affair  is  purely  local  and  must  be  settled  between 
Japan  and  China. 

October  IS. — An  offer  by  Japan  to  immediately 
begin  direct  negotiations  with  China  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Manchurian  dispute,  is  met  by  a  refusal  of 
China  to  negotiate  except  through  the  League  of 
Nations.  Aristide  Briand,  who  is  presiding  over 
the  special  session,  declares:  "A  terrible  responsi- 
bility is  developing  for  the  nations  whose  actions 
may  cause  a  catastrophe,  the  effects  of  which  would 
be  world-wide." 


October  14. — The  American  government  appoints 
Prentis  Gilbert,  consul  general  at  Geneva,  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  should  it  be  invited  by  the 
League  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 

The  League  Council  decides  to  invite  the  United 
States  to  join  in  seeking  a  settlement  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  controversy,  but  encounters  opposition 
from  the  Japanese. 

October  15. — Following  the  Army's  objection,  the 
Japanese  government  instructs  its  representative 
at  Geneva  to  oppose  the  proposal  that  an  American 
observer  sit  in  the  League  Council  when  Sino- Ja- 
panese differences  are  considered. 


The  Planets  For  November  1931 
By  The  Manila  Observatory 

TV^TERCURY  is  an  evening  star,  and,  especially 
"*"YA  the  latter  half  of  the  month,  may  be 
seen  low  in  the  western  sky  soon  after  sunset. 

VENUS  will  also  be  an  evening  star,  setting 
half  an  hour  after  the  sun  at  the  first  of  the 
month,  but  setting  later  than  the  sun  each 
day,  until  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  will  set 
one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  sun.  It  must 
be  looked  for,  therefore,  soon  after  sunset, 
low  in  the  western  sky. 

MARS  is  still  an  evening  star,  but  getting 
gradually  closer  to  the  sun.  Note  that  around 
the  middle  of  the  month,  for  about  a  week, 
Mercury,  Venus  and  Mars  will  be  close  to- 
gether, and  also  near  to  Antares,  in  the 
constellation  Scorpion. 

JUPITER  will  rise  near  midnight,  and  is 
best  seen  before  dawn,  almost  exactly  at  the 
zenith,  near  Regulus,  in  the  constellation 
Leo. 

SATURN  is  still  close  to  the  bright  group 
of  stars  in  the  constellation  Sagittarius,  and 
at  7  p.  m.  is  in  the  southwestern  sky,  half 
way  up  from  the  horizon. 

For  a  Star  Map  Atlas  for  the  latitude 
of  Manila  and  other  points  in  the  Philip- 
pines, write  to  the  Philippine  Education 
Co.,  Inc.     Price  ¥0.40 
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A  Mountain  Valley  in  Switzerland 


Beautiful  Switzerland 

is  not  only  famous  for  the  [grandeur  of  its  snow-capped  mountains,  but 

also  for  a  great  many  quality  products  produced  and  exported. 

Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  far-famed 

"BEAR"    BRAND   NATURAL   MILK 

produced  on  the  sunny  mountain  pastures  of  the  Emmenthal. 

The  wonderful  alpine  herbs  and  the  strong  sunshine  at  that  alti- 
tude are  not  only  responsible  for  a  superior  aroma  and  quality  of 
milk,  but  also  for  a  higher  content  of  vitamins,  particularly  the  anti- 
rachitis  vitamin  D. 

"Bear  Brand  Builds  Better  Babies" 
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Filipino  Drama:  A  Sketch 

By  Ignacio  Manlapaz 


IN  the  embryonic  stage  of  a  culture  there  are  no  arts,  there 
is  only  art.  The  beginnings  of  the  arts  are  organically 
related  and  exist  as  an  "indefinite,  incoherent  homo- 
geneity, "  to  use  Herbert  Spencer's  phrase.  Thus  Attic 
tragedy  had  its  origin  in  the  Dionysian  ritual  which  con- 
sisted in  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  accompanied  by  the  chanting 
of  odes  to  the  wine-god.  The  mystery  and  morality  plays 
of  the  Middle  Ages  grew  out  of  the  Quern  quaeritis,  a 
brief  dialogue  intoned  probably  like  a  recitativo  and  con- 
cluding with  the  singing  of  the  hallelujah.  In  a  similar 
way  Filipino  drama  developed  from  a  combination  of  music, 
poetry,  and  dancing,  a  kind  of  loose  fusion  of  the  arts. 

In  the  XVIIth  century  the  Filipinos  had  already  fully 
developed  two  characteristic  types  of  drama:  the  duplo 
and  the  karagatan.  These  are  usually  played  at  the 
celebration  on  the  ninth  day  after  a  death.  The  duplo  ' 
is  an  elaborate  dramatic  debate  in  verse,  usually  rhymed 
but  unscanned,  and  without  fixed  stanzaic  pattern.  Rid- 
dles of  a  political,  social,  or  even  mathematical  character 
called  bugtong  hold  a  large  place  in  it.  The  players  accuse 
one  another  of  mythical  crimes  in  highly  puzzling  terms  and 
the  accused  defend  themselves  in  terms  just  as  puzzling. 
Quotations  (later  usually  from  the  awits)  rain  without 
cease.  Wits  clash  and  sparks  fly  about.  Those  whom  the 
Muses  fail  and  are  unable  to  read  the  riddles  propounded  to 
them  are  either  chastised  with  a  stick  or  made  to  say  a  long, 
elaborate  prayer  for  the  deceased,  a  kind  of  elegy  called 
dalit.Q) 

The  karagatan  may  be  loosely  described  as  a  duplo 
with  erotic  sauce.  It  is  also  somewhat  less  formal  than 
the  duplo  for  while  the  dupleros  are  generally  well-train- 
ed professionals,  the  players  in  a  karagatan  are  merely 
guests  with  ready  parts  and  a  turn  for  extemporaneous 
versification. 

But  besides  these  two  typically  Filipino  forms  of  drama, 
we  have  also  the  awit  and  the  corrido  which,  though  of 
foreign  origin,  have  been  so  thoroughly  acclimatized  that 
they  savor  no  less  of  our  native  soil  than  the  duplo  and  the 
karagatan,  The  awits  are  metrical  variations  of  the 
Spanish  chivalresque  romances  such  as  Cervantes  bela- 
bored and  laughed  out  of  the  literary  court.  It  is  well- 
known  that  after  the  publication  of  Don  Quixote  the 
ingenious  Spanish  writers  of  fantastic  tales  of  knight-erran- 
try were  obliged  to  shut  up  shop,  the  vogue  of  their  products 


having  swiftly  and  steadily  declined.  But  to  the  Filipinos 
these  romances  were  so  new,  so  fascinatingly  exotic,  that 
the  reading  of  Don  Quixote  could  only  have  had  the  effect 
of  heightening  their  interest  in  such  fabulous  stories  of 
knightly  derring  do  as  Cervantes  mentions  and  making 
them  sigh  avidly  for  more  conquering  Amadises,  Rolands, 
and  Palmerins. 

The  corridos,  which  are  legendary  and  religious  poems, 
resemble  the  awits  in  that  they  are  also  extravagant  fan- 
tasias on  foreign  themes.  There  is  a  Tagalog  corrido 
entitled  His  tor ia  Famosa  ni  Bernardo  Carpio  na  Anac 
ni  Don  Sancho  Diaz  at  ni  Dona  Jimtena  sa  Reinong 
Espana  (Famous  History  of  Bernardo  Carpio,  the  Son  of 
Don  Sancho  Diaz  and  Dona  Jimena  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain).  This  is  undoubtedly  based  either  on  the  epic,  El 
Bernaldo  o  la  Victoria  de  Roncesvalles,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Bernardo  de  Balbuena,  or  on  the 
French  version  contained  in  the  famous  Chanson  de  Ro- 
land. (2)  The  author,  following  the  fashion  of  corrido 
writers,  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  his  materials.  But 
his  readers — bless  their  simple  souls — thinking  perhaps 
that  he  had  not  gone  far  enough,  added  a  few  touches  of 
their  own  to  his  story.  They  made  the  valorous  Bernardo, 
that  prodigy  of  strength,  end  his  career  as  a  prisoner  be- 
tween two  moving  mountains  in  San  Mateo,  a  small  Philip- 
pine town;  and  what  is  more  amazing,  they  now  regard  as 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  his  superhuman  efforts  to  repel 
those  vast  forest-backed  monsters  when  they  close  mur- 
derously upon  him. 

The  corridos  were  intended  not  only  to  furnish  entertain- 
ment but  also  to  strengthen  the  people  in  their  Christian 
faith  by  showing  them  that  Christianity  pays.  For  in  these 
poems,  the  Christians  in  their  conflict  with  the  infidels, 
though  invariably  worsted  at  the  beginning,  always  emerge 
with  a  high  hand  in  the  end.  Could  there  be  a  better 
argument  in  favor  of  Christianity?  People  are  always 
childishly  naive  in  matters  of  religion  and  they  decide  the 
merits  of  a  faith  by  considerations  wholly  pragmatic.  The 
fact  that  the  teachings  of  the  Nazarene  are  penetrated 
through  and  through  with  a  gentle  otherworldliness  and 
have  only  scorn  for  success  that  is  not  of  the  spirit,  is  nat- 

(1)  Dalit  is  also  the  name  applied  to  epicdithyrambical  tales*    See  Qaspar  de 
San  Agustin,  Comvendio  del  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Tagala, 

(2)  Encarnacion  Alzona,  Spanish  Influence  on  Philippine  Fiction, 
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lirally  overlooked  by  their  propagators  among  the  laity  and 
even  the  clergy,  though  perhaps  quite  intentionally  by 
the  most  penetrating  of  them.  For  religion  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  materialism  if  it  is  to  prevail.  True 
religion  is  only  for  the  few — for  the  spiritual  elect. 

These  popular  narrative  poems  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
heavily  interlarded  with  moralizings.  But  Filipino  moral- 
izing has  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  West.  Its 
most  striking  characteristics  are  unobtrusiveness  and  pas- 
sivity. The  true  Filipino  moralist  never  burns  with  mes- 
sianic ardor.  He  does  not,  like  Kant,  desire  to  force  his 
ethical  principles  down  the  throats  of  his  fellows.  As  he 
is  usually  a  poet,  he  is  fond  of  weaving  homilies  into  the 
texture  of  his  verses.  But  he  does  not  thereby  lay  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  subordinating  pleasure  to  truth,  and, 
we  might  add,  to  morals,  like  Wordsworth;  his  aim  is  simul- 
taneously to  delight  and  to  ennoble.  For  in  him  the  artist 
and  the  moralist  are  not  differentiated;  he  sees  beauty  as 
goodness  and  goodness  as  beauty.  He  regards  morality 
as  art  and  art  as  morality. 

The  writings  of  Francisco  Baltazar,  the  sweetest  and 
greatest  of  our  poets,  show  more  strikingly  than  anything 
else  in  Filipino  literature  this  peculiar  attitude  of  our  poet- 
moralists  toward  morals.  His  famous  Florante  and  Laura, 
the  awit  to  fully  relish  whose  savor  such  noted  European 
scholars  as  R.  Kern,  F.  Blumentritt,  and  A.  R.  Meyer 
undertook  the  study  of  Tagalog,  has,  scattered  over  its 
pages,  such  characteristic  strophes  as — 

Ang  laki  sa  layaw  karaniwa'y  hubad 
sa  bait  at  muni't  sa  hatol  ay  salat, 
masaklap  na  bunga  ng  maling  paglingap 
habag  ng  magulang  sa  irog  na  anak. 

But  even  the  sworn  enemies  of  moralizing  will  not  find 
anything  in  these  lines  to  thumb  their  noses  at.  For  here  is 
moralizing  not  in  the  manner  of  the  strait-laced  Kants  and 
Miltons  of  the  West,  but  somewhat  in  the  large,  unconscious, 
amoral  manner  of  life,  or  of  Nature.  Baltazar  is  too  much 
of  a  simple,  primeval  artist  to  be  narrowly  and  puritanically 
didactic.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  in  his  eye,  morality 
apart  from  art  has  little  to  recommend  itself.  For  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moves  poetry  and  morals  are  fused  into  a 
kind  of  magic  synthesis  in  most  ways  superior  to  its  com- 
ponents. 

Much  of  Baltazar's  peculiar  power  and  charm  may  be 
traced  to  the  quality  of  his  music.  We  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  discerning  foreigners,  a  race  of  poets  and  musicians; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  our  musical  gifts  are  more  ade- 
quately and  certainly  more  fascinatingly  manifested  in 
verse  than  in  musical  compositions.  Our  best  musicians 
are  undoubtedly  our  poets.  Baltazar  is  our  finest  melodist. 
And  he  may  well  indeed  be  so,  for  if  Huysmans  is  an  eye, 
as  Remy  de  Gourmont  so  aptly  characterizes  him,  the 
creator  of  Florante  is  an  ear.  No  line  from  his  pen  is  ever 
without  some  charm  of  sound,  some  rhythmic  grace  or 
assonantal  sweetness.  And  this  is  what  so  richly  endears 
him  to  his  countrymen  who  can  put  up  with  unmelodious 
music  but  not  with  unmelodious  verse. 

The  corridos  are  written  in  what  Epifanio  de  los  Santos 
Cristobal  calls  the  "octosilabos  filipinos"(8)  and  the  awit 
in  which  Baltazar  shines  so  gloriously  in  dodecasyllabic 
verse.     Most  of  these  narrative  poems  were  not  composed 


with  a  view  to  stage  production  but  were  intended  simply 
to  be  read  or  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  authoc- 
thonous  musical  air  called  kumin  tang.  Such,  for  instance, 
were  the  corridos,  San  Ray mundo  and  San  Alejo,  and 
the  awit  Florante  and  Laura.  But  the  Tagalog  theater 
includes  many  adaptations  of  awits  and  corridos  along 
with  adaptations  of  Spanish  comedias  and  the  familiar 
Lenten  story— the  Pasidn. 

The  medieval  religious  plays,  which  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  development  of  English  and  Continental  drama, 
were  introduced  into  the  Philippines  by  the  early  Spanish 
missionaries.  These  were  originally  acted  by  the  friars 
assisted  by  natives  who  performed  the  minor  parts.  Later, 
dramatic  representations  of  the  Pasidn— a.  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  stories  of  the  Bible  or  more  commonly,  those 
that  tell  of  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ— were  given  reg- 
ularly, specially  during  the  Holy  Week.  Usually,  these 
performances  were  rendered  by  professional  players  who 
provided  a  spectacle  with  some  rather  curious  attempts 
at  archeological  realism.  But  sometimes  the  actors  were 
merely  pious  amateurs  in  their  everyday  clothes  directed 
and  occasionally  prompted  by  the  man  who  played  the  part 
of  Christ.  Many  versions  of  the  Pasidn,  like  those  of 
Gaspar  Aquino  de  Belen,  Pilapil,  and  Aniceto  de  la  Merced, 
were  intended  not  to  be  acted  but  simply  to  be  read  or  sung 
during  Lent. 

The  moro-moro  is  a  kind  of  melodrama  which,  according 
to  Barrantes,  had  its  origin  in  a  wild  war  dance  executed  by 
some  four  or  six  young  Moros  armed  with  lances,  daggers, 
and  shields  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  their  king  Ali  Mudin 
in  Pangasinan  on  April  28,  1750.(4)  The  development  of 
this  martial  pantomime  took  a  most  curious  turn.  It  grad- 
ually became  a  show  that  no  self-respecting  Moro  would 
care  to  take  part  in.  The  moro-moro  as  given  nowadays 
is  a  garish,  blood-and-thunder  melodrama  whose  principal  at- 
traction is  that  scene  in  which  Christian  and  Moslem  nobles 
in  loud  costumes  march  up  and  down  the  stage  striking 
pompous,  exaggerated  attitudes,  each  faction  hurling  at 
the  other  a  long  bombastic  challenge  liberally  seasoned 
with  insulting  epithets,  and  after  much  bustle  unsheathing 
their  swords  and  engaging  in  single  combats  which  before 
long  become  a  sanguinary  confusion  invariably  ending  in 
the  Moslems  biting  the  dust  to  the  holy  delight  of  the 
Christian  spectators.  It  is  doubtful  if,  without  this  eminent- 
ly edifying  feature,  the  moro-moro  would  be  surviving 
to  this  day. 

The  carrillo,  which  a  few  years  back  enjoyed  considerable 
vogue  in  this  country,  is  a  shadow  play  in  which  the  shadows 
are  projected  on  a  screen  by  cardboard  figures  held  before 
a  lighted  lamp.  Manipulated  by  skillful  hands,  these 
puppets  execute  movements  and  gestures  oftentimes  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason — a  sort  of  pantomimic  cadenza — 
which  with  the  aid  of  the  dialogue  furnished  by  a  "  prompter' ' 
interpret  the  action  of  chivalresque  and  historical  romances. 
Barrantes  who  did  not  fancy  this  primitive  movie  was  quite 
beside  himself  with  artistic  indignation  when  he  heard 
that  a  certain  enterprising  carrillo  had  dared  to  give  a  rep- 
resentation of  Zorrilla's  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  although  we 


(3)  Epifanio  de  los  Santos  Cristobal,  Nuestra  Literatura  a  traves  de  lo8  Siglos. 
Manila,  1914. 

(4)  Vicente  Barrantes,  El  Teatro  Tagalo.     Madrid,  1889. 

{Continued  on  page  305) 
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A  Tale  for  Two 

By  Manuel  E.  Arguilla 
Illustrated  by  I,  L.  Miranda 


WHEN 
Apong 
A  m  b  o 
reached  his  nine- 
tieth year,  Baldo 
was  but  six. 
Apong  Ambo  was 
the  father  of 
Nana  Maria,  the 
mother  of  Baldo. 
When  Tata  Be - 
las  married  Nana 
Maria  a  n  d 
brought  her  with 
him  to  Nagreb- 
can,  Apong  Ambo 
sold  their  house 
in  Naguilian  and 
came  to  live  with 
the  young  couple. 
That  was  many 
years  ago. 

If  you  asked 
Apong  Ambo  how 
long  it  was  since 
he  left  Naguilian, 
he  would  peer  at 
you  for  a  moment 
with  his  sunken 
but  remarkably 
clear  eyes,  then 
look  into  the  dis- 
tance thoughtful- 
ly, working  his 
withered  jaws  all 
the  while  as 
though  mulling 
away  at  some- 
thing in  his 
mouth.  He 
would  mumble  a  few  disjointed  phrases  then  begin  count- 
ing on  his  fingers.  He  would  give  that  up  and  again  work 
his  jaws  and  lopk  away  into  the  distance  as  though  to 
conjure  up  the  years  from  the  grave-yard  of  Time.  If  you 
were  wise  you  would  keep  silent  and  not  try  to  prompt  him. 
Then  he  would  tell  you  that  he  came  down  from  Na- 
guilian exactly  one  year  before  the  Great  Famine.  He 
would  recount  to  you  details  of  that  famine.  He  had  a 
most  detached  manner  of  telling  of  harrowing  sufferings 
and  unbelievable  acts.  You  would  listen  in  spite  of  your- 
self.  You  saw  the  people  brushing  their  wide-spread 
blankets  over  the  amor  chicos,  gathering  afterward  the 
clinging  amor  chico  grains,  pounding  these  and  turning  out 
a  terrible  meal  therefrom.  Driven  desperate  by  hunger, 
they  went  under  the  houses  a,nd  with  poles  upset  the  dishes 
of  those  eating  above.     They  used  needles  to  pick  the  last 


•APONG  AMBO  UNDERSTOOD' 


boiled  rice  grains 
from  the  ground. 
They  tied  strings 
to  tough  pieces  of 
meat,  chewed 
these  with  their 
rice,  swallowed 
the  rice,  and  held 
back  the  meat  to 
be  used  over  and 
over  again. 

You  would 
make  sounds  of 
sympathy  and 
commiseration. 

Apong  Ambo 
would  look  up  at 
you  and  laugh. 
You  would  be 
greatly  surprised 
to  hear  that 
laugh.  It  was  so 
absurdly  happy, 
so  care-free,  so  in- 
nocent, so  like  a 
child's.  And  you 
would  wonder 
how  a  man  of  his 
age  could  still 
look  so  clearly  at 
the  world  and 
laugh  so  happily 
as  that. 

Life  had  failed 
to  break  Apong 
Ambo.  Ithad  chip- 
ped him,  maybe. 
But  that  was  all. 
That  was  many 
years   ago    when 

he  left  Naguilian.     Now  Nana  Maria  and  Tata  Belas  had 

seven  children — five  boys,  two  girls,  all  alive,  God  bless  them. 
The  girls,  Juana  and  Marta,  were  both  married  off  and 

had  children  of  their  own.     Two  of  the  boys,  Acong  and 

Pulo,  had  also  married.    Pulo  had  gone  to  Hawaii.    He 

was  already  sending  money  home  regularly.     One  boy  was 

in  college  studying  to  be  a  "Filosofo". 

"That  Anno,  he  is  the  brains  of  the  family,"  Apong 

Ambo  would  tell  you.     "He  will  become  a  'Filosofo*  like 

Rizal." 

Iniong  was  in  hay  skol,  in  San  Fernando.    The  youngest, 

Baldo,  was  but  six  and  not  yet  in  school.    He  was  learning 

his  cart  ilia  at  home, 

"He  is  very  naughty,  that  boy,"  Apong  Ambo  would  say 

with  a  grave  shake  of  his  head  that  would  not  deceive  you. 

His  eyes  would  dwell  too  fondly  on  the  sturdy  figure  of 
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Baldo  in  the  yard.  "I  have  been  very  bad  and  naughty 
myself  when  I  was  young,  but  that  Baldo— por  Dios  san- 
tisima!"  Again  Apong  Ambo  would  shake  his  head  with 
its  thin  fringe  of  short  white  hair.  He  would  reach  over 
to  the  wall  near  which  he  set  on  the  papag  and  gat  his  clay 
pipe.  "Look  at  that,"  he  would  say,  holding  up  the  red 
pipe,  shiny  from  lopg  use.  "He  would  smoke  it,  Baldo 
would."  He  seemed  to  give  him  up  as  hopeless,  but  he 
could  not  fully  hide  the  note  of  pride  in  his  voice.  To 
Apong  Ambo  it  was  something  to  be  able  to  smoke  that 
pipe,  although  Iniong,  who  was  studying  in  hay  skol,  had 
strictly  forbidden  Baldo  to  smoke  tobacco. 

"You  know  what  he  said  the  other  day  when  I  was  teach- 
ing him  his  vocales  in  the  cartilla?  We  had  gone  over  the 
five  letters  but  three  or  four  times  when  he  told  me  very 
seriously  that  he  was  already  tired.  And  he  was  really 
breathing  quite  hard,  the  little  devil.  His  other  brothers 
learned  their  cartilla  easily  enough.  They  were  not  as 
pillo  as  he  is.  He  has  monopolized  all  the  naughtiness  in 
the  family.  That  mufct  be  because  he  is  the  last  child— 
the  boridec.  Is  it  not  so?"  And  Apong  Ambo  would 
eagerly  look  up  at  you  for  corroboration. 

Tata  Belas  was  a  carpenter  and  was  rarely  home  during 
the  daytime.  His  work  carried  him  far,  for  he  was  skilful 
and  in  great  demand.  Nana  Maria  wove  blankets  and 
brightly-colored  cloths  which  she  sold  to  dealers  in  Igorot 
accoutrements.  She  was  very  adept  at  it  and  was  nearly 
always  busy  at  her  loom  when  she  was  not  cooking  the 
frugal  meals  or  feeding  her  pigs.  In  her  frequent  sallies 
from  her  loom  to  the  stove  to  light  her  large  roll  of  tobacco, 
she  would  throw  in  a  word  or  two  concerning  Apong  Ambo. 
"Don't  mind  him,"  she  would  say  between  puffs  at  the 
ungainly  roll  in  her  mouth.  "He  is  getting  quite  old/ 
She  made  no  bones  about  letting  Apong  Ambo  hear  her 
speak  of  him  like  that.  Apong  Ambo  did  not  seem  to  care 
either.  You  got  the  impression  that  he  was  used  to  such 
treatment,  and  it  did  not  matter  a  bit  to  him. 

They  were  not  exactly  unkind,  but  they  treated  Apong 
Ambo  as  if  he  were  a  child.  Yet  you  could  see  that  he  was 
in  full  command  of  his  wits.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  hear  Nana  Maria  say  impatiently: 

"Here,  Father,  you  are  prattling  away  again  like  a  child. 
You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  You  are  even  worse 
than  Baldo." 

Apong  Ambo  would  stir  uncomfortably  in  his  seat  and 
look  up  at  you  in  a  gently  apologetic  manner.  You  would 
wonder  for  whom  he  was  making  excuses — for  himself  or 
for  the  inconsiderate  Nana  Maria. 

Baldo  was  a  husky  little  fellow.  His  mother  called  him 
affectionately  a  busol — an  Igorot,  for  he  had  such  stout 
legs.  To  see  him  playing  moro-moro  with  Apong  Ambo, 
charging  and  dealing  furious  blows  with  his  espada  as  he 
called  the  sword-like  affair  whittled  out  of  an  acacia  limb  by 
his  grandfather  who  was  hard  put  to  parry  his  lusty  strokes, 
or  chasing  the  young  roosters  to  make  them  fight  each 
other,  or  shouting  belligerently  at  all  passers-by  of  his  age, 
or  gamboling  with  Guardia,  his  large  black  dog,— you 
would  certainly  think  him  a  zestfully  healthy  and  rather 
savage  little  animal.  He  had  never  known  a  sick  day  in 
his  life. 

With  the  cruel  carelessness  of  the  young,  Baldo  adopted 
the  inconsiderate  attitude  of  his  parents  toward  Apong 


Ambo.  He  played  tricks  on  him— hid  his  pipe,  his  cane, 
his  hat.  He  would  shout  and  run  and  exhaust  himself 
with  wild  antics  when  Apong  Ambo  would  chide  him  for 
being  naughty.  But  he  loved  the  old  man  without  his 
knowing  why.  Apong  Ambo  made  him  all  sorts  of  toys. 
He  joined  him  in  his  games  and  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  as 
much  as  Baldo  did. 

"You  would  think  Father  was  more  the  child  than  Baldo," 
Nana  Maria  would  say,  pointing  with  her  tobacco  to  where 
the  two  would  be  making  a  miniature  house  or  some  such 
thing  in  the  yard.  "He  takes  more  interest  and  delight 
in  those  things  than  Baldo.  If  anything  happens  to  what 
they  are  making,  he  shows  as  much  disappointment  as  the 
child.  You  would  say  he  was  in  his  dotage — agcabao — 
if  he  were  not  so  sane  and  reasonable  in  other  things''. 
Nana  Maria  would  spit  copiously,  gather  up  the  loose  folds 
of  her  gray-checkered  skirt,  and  hurry  up  to  her  loom  shak- 
ing her  head. 

They  did  not  understand  Apong  Ambo  in  his  old  age. 

He  loved  Baldo  with  all  his  heart.  He  liked  doing  things 
for  the  ungrateful  little  savage.  As  Apong  Ambo  had 
always  done  everything  he  wanted,  Baldo  had  come  to 
take  it  all  from  the  old  man  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
never  bothered  his  little  tousled  head  about  feeling  thankful 
toward  him.  One  does  not  thank  the  sun  for  rising  in  the 
morning. 

There  was  one  thing  that  never  failed  to  draw  the  two 
together.  It  was  the  stories  that  Apong  Ambo  told.  He 
usually  related  these  tales  in  the  afternoon  when  he  went 
to  bring  home  the  single  goat  that  belonged  to  the  family. 
In  spite  of  his  ninety  odd  years,  Apong  Ambo  was  still 
quite  spry,  and  he  had  made  it  his  special  chore  to  tether 
this  lone  goat  in  the  fields  in  the  morning  and  to  bring  it 
home  in  the  afternoon. 

It  became  the  practice  of  Baldo  to  go  with  his  grand- 
father to  the  fields  when  the  old  man  went  to  bring  home 
his  four-footed  charge.  He  used  to  hop  and  trot  by  Apong 
Ambo's  side  and  give  him  his  hand.  They  would  walk 
slowly  through  the  thick  grass  that  covered  thfe  unplowed 
fields,  scaring  up  locusts  and  myriad  tiny  insects  and  roost- 
ing birds.  Baldo  would  forget  himself  and  run  after  them, 
yelling  and  screaming  for  all  he  was  worth,  making-believe 
he  was  one  of  the  heroic  figures  in  his  grandfather's  stories. 

Apong  Ambo  would  tell  him  events  in  his  own  life,  the 
bloody  happenings  of  the  Revolution  that  he  had  witnessed. 
But  the  stories  that  they  both  loved  best  were  the  adven- 
tures of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and  the  Doce  Pares  of  Carlo 
Magno.  Apong  Ambo  had  read  and  enjoyed  those  stories 
in  the  dialect  when  he  was  young. 

He  would  speak  of  the  incredible  deeds  of  the  mighty 
Bernardo  with  glowing  face  and  swelling  voice.  The  twelve 
puissant  peers  of  Carlo  Magno  were  paraded  vividly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  breathless  Baldo.  Apong  Ambo  used  to  try 
artfully  to  keep  his  young  hearer  on  tenterhooks  at  the 
thrilling  moments.  He  would  stop,  hold  his  cane  in  his 
armpit,  make  a  fuss  about  searching  for  his  pipe  in  his 
pockets;  and  his  aged  heart  would  leap  when  he  heard  the 
child  ask  in  a  voice  choking  with  impatience:  "And  then, 
Apong,  what  happened?" 

Bernardo  del  Carpio  was  their  favorite.  Apong  Ambo 
would  speak  about  him  as  though  he  had  known  personally 
this  Spanish  epic  hero. 

"Bernardo  del  Carpio  has  almost  freed  himself  from 
between  the  knocking  rocks  into  which  he  had  fallen  when 
{Continued  on  page  304) 
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Modern  Music 

By  Alexander  Lippay 
Director,  Academy  of  Music  of  Manila 


THE  essence  of  modern  music  is  not  to  be  explained 
simply  by  a  characterization  of  its  technical  features; 
these  are  of  secondary  importance,  being  merely  the 
external  manifestations  of  art-organisms  which,  with  all 
their  vital  energies  seething  beneath  the  surface,  form  the 
object  of  this  examination  and  exposition. 

MODERN    LIFE    AT    A    CRISIS 

Modern  music,  like  all  art,  is  sociologically  linked  with 
all  other  phases  of  modern  life.  In  Europe,  the  present 
period  may  be  designated  as  a  time  of  momentous  crisis, 
and  disintegration  in  all  fields  of  human  activity — in  the 
fields  of  social  problems,  of  politics,  of  trade  and  industry, 
and  of  science  and  art.  The  development  of  modern  music 
naturally  bears  a  most  intimate  connection  with  these  social 
phenomena,  which  themselves  may  merely  mark  a  tem- 
porary stage  of  transition  to  a  new  stability,  a  revival  of 
energy,  and  a  loftier  exaltation  of  spirit. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIAL  FACTORS  IN  LEADERSHIP  IN  ART 

Every  artistic  achievement  is  a  product  of  the  elements 
of  talent  in  the  individual  and  of  the  sociological  conditions. 
The  degree  of  talent  in  the  individual  is  the  determining 
factor  of  the  final  result.  However  favorable  the  socio- 
logical conditions  may  be,  if  Nature  has  not  decreed  the 
existence  of  potential  creative  geniuses  for  any  given  era, 
that  era  can  have  nothing  enduring  to  bequeath  to  the  his- 
tory of  art.  It  is  these  potential  geniuses  that  determine  the 
precise  tendency  of  a  period  and  bring  its  culture  to  flower. 
The  attitude  of  the  art  historian  only  too  often  ignores  the 
relative  importance  of  these  allied  forces.  The  history 
of  a  period  in  art  always  begins  with  the  geniuses  and  their 
achievements,  then  follow  their  many  lesser  imitators, 
who  exploit  the  technical  discoveries  of  the  great  without 
possessing  their  originality  and  the  authority  that  springs 
from  the  clarity  and  strength  of  their  convictions.  Finally, 
science  takes  a  hand,  "makes  its  classifications,,,  establishes 
"lines  of  development",  etc. 

THE     CONTRASTING     INDIVIDUALITIES     OF     TODAY     IN     MUSIC 

Has  our  modern  music  any  composer-personalities  who 
in  mental  buoyancy,  creative  power,  and  consistency,  may 


elemental  productive  power;  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest 
subtlety  in  differentiation  of  the  formal,  a  severely  logical, 
almost  academic  consistency  in  construction,  an  absolute 
predominance  of  the  weighing,  measuring,  and  combining 
intellect.  A  comparison  between  any  two  others  of  these 
modern  composers  would  likewise  lead  to  a  spectacle  of 
contrasting  individualities.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  art 
of  our  time,  which  has  glorified  individuality  as  the  supreme 
ideal. 

HAVE  THEY  A  COMMON  GOAL? 

Perhaps  the  opposition  of  these  styles  in  art  seems  to  us 
so  striking  only  because  they  are  as  yet  novel  and  strange; 
future  historians  may  possibly  come  to  establish  no  sharper 
contrasts  between  them  than  we  observe  between  similar 
men  in  past  epochs.  Apparently,  moreover,  all  these  com- 
posers are  striving  toward  a  common  goal,  which  is  as  yet 
not  clearly  recognized  by  us. 

ONE    THING    LACKING    IN   MODERN    ART 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  one  element  lacking  in  their 
art — to  wit,  an  intimate  connection  with  the  noble  ideals 
of  religion  or  ethics.  Such  ideals  have  in  the  past  ruled 
the  consciousness  of  our  great  men  as  the  hidden  motive 
power  controlling  their  activities.  Bach  was  inspired  by 
the  grand,  serious  ideas  of  the  Reformation;  Beethoven, 
by  the  lofty  ideas  of  humanity,  the  very  same  that  gave  rise 
to  the  French  Revolution  and  the  "Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man";  and  Wagner,  by  the  ideas  of  the  Indian 
Vedas  and  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  as  revived  by  Scho- 
penhauer. 

Modern  music  is  mechanical,  the  end  in  view  being 
a  spectacular  performance  with  the  implements  of  tone 
and  sound.  Its  youngest  representatives  in  Germany, 
Hindemith  and  Krenek,  deny  and  scoff  at  any  connection 
between  music  and  emotion  and  they  have  found  diligent 
and  influential  champions  of  their  attitude  in  some  of  the 
well-known  critics. 

THE    NEED    AND    HOPE 

It  is  not  for  us  to  protest  and  prescribe,  but  to  take  things 


be  compared  with  the  great  men  of  the  past,  such  as  Bach,  as  they  occur.  We  must  rejoice  in  the  variety  of  pheno- 
Beethoven,  Wagner?  In  speaking  of  modern  music,  one 
thinks  first  of  Debussy,  Delius,  Reger,  Schreker,  Schoen- 
berg,  and  Strawinsky.  Strawinsky— Schoenberg:  is  there 
a  greater  contrast  conceivable  than  that  existing  between 
these  two  men?  On  the  one  hand,  a  bold  flight  beyond  all 
restraint  of  traditional  laws  of  aesthetics,  a  creating  in  re- 
sponse to  the  primary,  instinctive  impulse,  a  conscious, 
deliberate  primitiveness,  all  supported  by  an  innate,  almost 


mena,  of  styles  and  forms  in  modern  music,  and  we  must 
grant  its  representatives  their  measure  of  personality,  ori- 
ginality, creative  power,  and  consistency  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  aims.  For  those  who  remain  unreconciled,  however, 
there  is  still  the  hope  that  somewhere,  in  some  country  or 
corner  of  the  earth,  a  great  genius  may  rise  to  proclaim  a 
momentous,  all-pervading,  all  embracing  idea,  whence  Art 
also  may  derive  stirring  inspiration. 


Atimonan 

By  Grace  Lowe  Broadhead 

__  -       „     •  .  ,  Sandy  beach  strewn  with  long-washed  shells, 

Deep    blue    ocean,    surf   rolls    high,  .,,.        <.*.,>  *     r  i_-  i    *.  n 

And  bits  of  drift-wood  of  some  ship-wreck  tells, 
Mountains    pointing    to    the    sky,  Sunshine  dancing  on  shore  and  sea, 

Lofty   trees  lift  their  wide-spread  arms,  Where    the    Pacific    surges    constantly, 

Clouds   are   dancing   o'er   the   palms,  Out    at    Atimonan. 
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Kalatong 

A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 
By  T.  Inglis  Moore 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 
T^ALATONG,  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  a  village  of  the  Bantok 
"^  Igorots,  takes  his  first  head  when  he  kills  Don  Carlos,  Comandante 
of  a  Spanish  expedition  sent  from  Bontok  to  punish  the  Barligs  for  a 
headhunting  foray.  He  also  wounds  his  mestizo  son,  Pedro  Puchilin, 
the  interpreter,  who  is  one  of  the  few  to  escape  when  the  Barligs  ambush 
and  destroy  the  Spanish  force* 

At  the  Head-Feast  Dance  Kalatong  sees  and  desires  the  beautiful 
but  wayward  Aparas.  He  courts  her  and  kills  his  rival  Chalwason  in  a 
duel  at  her  sleeping-hut.  After  some  repulses,  he  wins  her  favor.  Just 
before  the  harvest  his  father  Lainglimon  slips  from  a  terrace  wall  and 
sustains  injuries  from  which  he  dies. 

After  the  harvest  Kalatong,  troubled  by  the  wilfulness  of  Aparas 
and  jealous  of  his  friend  Maslang,  becomes  betrothed  to  her.  Then 
news  is  brought  that  a  large  Spanish  army,  aided  by  Bontok  warriors 
out  to  take  heads,  is  descending  upon  Barlig  to  avenge  the  destruction 
of  the  previous  Spanish  expedition.  The  people  of  Barlig  flee  to  the 
mountains  for  refuge. 

CHAPTER  VI 
THE  BURNING  OF  BARLIG 

TWO  thousand  strong,  the  Spanish  force  and  Bontok 
warriors  streamed  along  the  trail  from  Bontok  to 
Barlig,  down  to  Talubin  by  the  river,  up  to  rocky 
Mount  Polis,  through  barren  hills,  pine  forests,  and  tropical 
tree-fern  jungle.  The  mountain  warriors  climbed  up  the 
precipitous  slopes  and  down  the  dangerous  canyons  un- 
wearied, eager  for  Barlig  heads.  The  Spanish  and  Filipino 
soldiers  from  the  lowlands  and  hot  lazy  Manila  labored 
more  and  more  slowly,  while,  with  aching  legs  and  shoulders 
drooping  under  the  heavy  muskets,  they  summoned  gasp- 
ing breath  to  curse  the  rebellious  infidels. 

Towards  the  top  of  Mount  Polis  a  Spanish  officer  called 
to  the  interpreter,  Pedro  Puchilin,  who  rode  along  behind 
the  Spaniards. 

"What  is  that  thing  there?"  He  pointed  to  a  crude  trellis- 
work  by  the  side  of  the  trail  formed  by  two  long  poles  tied 
to  some  crooked  posts.  One  post,  the  black  root  and  stem 
of  a  tree-fern,  set  end  up,  was  carved  at  the  top  into  a  head 
and  long  face  with  white  shell  eyes  and  teeth  of  stone. 

"It  is  sacred,  Capitan"  explained  Pedro.  "Here  the 
warriors  of  Talubin  sacrifice  pigs  and  chickens  before  they 
go  headhunting.  If  the  omen  is  not  good,  they  return 
home." 

"Hmph!"  grunted  Captain  Valdero.  "1*11  give  them 
an  omen — and  some  headtaking  too!  Cut  off  the  head  of 
that  pagan  god  there!  We  shall  teach  you  dogs  of  infidels  to 
be  civilized  Christians  yet!" 

Pedro  hesitated  and  looked  from  the  Spaniard  to  some 
Bontoks.  Then  his  sharp  bolo  shore  through  the  fern  root, 
and  the  anito  head  rattled  down  the  mountain  side.  The 
Spaniards  and  Christian  Filipinos  laughed.  But  the 
Bontoks  stared  aghast  at  the  beheaded  post  and  drew  away 
from  the  interpreter  as  from  one  accursed. 

Pedro  only  smiled  cynically,  well  pleased  with  himself. 
What  fools  these  Bontoks  were  to  be  so  frightened  at  a 
black  fern  root!  How  much  stronger  he  was  without  re- 
ligion! He  was  strong  because  he  was  free  from  the  beliefs 
which  bound  others  with  fear.  The  Padre  of  the  Bontoc 
Mission  School  had  been  right  when  he  had  taught  him  to 
despise  the  mountain  gods  and  anitos.     But  the  gods  of 
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the  Padre — San  Domingo,  La  Virgen  Maria,  Jesucristo,  El 
Santo  Diabolo,  Dios,  San  Jose,  and  the  others — he  despised 
them  too.  Yet  the  priests  of  the  lowlands,  the  Friars, 
were  not  foolish.  They  were  clever  in  using  their  religion 
to  become  rich  and  powerful.  This  was  just  what  he  him- 
self wanted  to  be.  And  was  he  not  clever  too?  In  Manila 
how  neatly  he  had  tricked  that  keeper  of  the  wineshop  on 
Calle  Magallanes!  How  easily  he  had  made  the  officers  in 
the  Quartel  d'Espaiia  believe  some  of  his  lies!  How  easy  to 
bully  those  soldiers  in  BDntok,  especially  since  his  journey 
to  Manila !  Indeed,  he  had  learnt  much  since  he  had  escaped 
from  the  fatal  ambush  of  the  first  Barlig  expedition  and 
taken  the  news  to  Bontok  and  then  to  the  lowland  city. 
Now  he  knew  that  in  the  lowlands  there  was  no  place  for 
him — the  son  of  a  pagan  mountain  woman.  But  here  in 
the  mountains  he  was  superior,  the  son  of  a  Spanish  Co- 
mandante. And  he  was  so  much  cleverer  and  stronger 
than  his  mother's  people,  the  Ifugaos,  or  the  Bontoks,  who 
were  simpler  still.  None  of  them  knew  Spanish  like  he  did. 
Here  he  would  rule  and  have  many  rice  fields  and — 

"You  there,  infidel  dog,  how  far  is  it  to  this  accursed 
village?"  Captain  Valdero  was  demanding  of  him. 

Pedro  rode  closer  as  he  replied  curtly. 

"Barlig  is  still  about  twenty  kilometers  away,  Capitan:' 

"Jesus!"  The  Spaniard  swore,  shifting  his  cramped 
legs.  Soft  living  in  Manila  was  bad  training  for  strenuous 
mountain  journeys,  even  if  one  was  carried  on  a  native's 
back.  He  vented  his  ill  humor  on  the  interpreter,  whose 
curt  tone  angered  him. 

"Caramba!  How  many  heads  have  you  taken,  bar- 
barian? Or,  since  you  speak  the  Castilian,  did  your  black 
father  teach  you  to  be  civilized?" 

Pedro  Puchilin's  hand  rested  on  his  bolo,  and  his  black 
eyes  flashed  above  the  strong,  slightly  hooked  nose.  He 
replied  insolently. 

"My  father,  Senor,  was  Don  Carlos  Sebastian  Roquez  y 
Montevilla.  I  have  not  taken  any  heads!  Would  you  like 
me  to  take  one?" 

The  Spanish  officer  was  astonished,  then  angry  at  the 
threatening  tone.  He  lifted  his  hand,  leaned  over,  and 
struck  the  interpreter  across  the  mouth. 

The  smouldering  luster  in  Pedro's  eyes  burst  into  flame. 
His  hands  twitched.  In  these  parts  they  killed  a  man  for 
less  an  insult  than  that.  Yet  to  attack  the  officer  in  such  a 
place  would  only  be  courting  death  for  himself.  He  was 
silent,  but  his  eyes  burned  as  he  looked  fixedly  at  Captain 
Valdero. 

The  Spaniard  laid  his  hand  on  his  pistol.  Then  sud- 
denly he  felt  uncertain  of  this  queer  broad-shouldered 
savage  who  claimed  he  had  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  a  Monte- 
villa. He  rode  on,  a  little  uneasy  at  the  look  of  hatred  he 
had  seen  in  the  mestizo's  eyes.  He  would  have  been  more 
disturbed  still  if  he  had  known  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind. 

Then  Pedro  forgot  the  Captain  as  he  recognized  the 
place  of  the  ambush.  Just  back  there,  only  three  months 
ago,  he  had  killed  his  father's  clumsy  cargador.     Here  his 


father  had  been  killed  and  beheaded.  Here  he  himself  had 
only  just  escaped.  His  fingers  went  up  to  the  hollow  line 
where  almost  all  his  left  eyebrow  had  been  shaved  off. 
Only  a  few  bristling  hairs  near  the  nose  remained  of  the 
eyebrow,  giving  his  face  a  suggestion  of  a  perpetual  rakish 
leer,  half-sinister,  half-humorous.  Ah!  That  was  the  work 
of  the  same  battle-axe  that  had  already  slain  his  father, 
the  battle-axe  of  the  tall  Barlig  youth  whose  face  he  could 
still  image  as  clearly  as  when  they  had  gazed  at  each  other 
for  one  danger  instant  upon  the  trail.  That  youth  had 
changed  his  fate — scarred  his  face  irredeemably,  killed  his 
father,  and  thus  closed  forever  the  career  in  Manila  or 
even  in  the  far-off  land  of  Spain  that  his  father  might  have 
opened  to  him,  if  so  he  had  willed.  If  he  could  only  see 
that  Barlig  again,  kill  him,  burn  his  home,  destroy  his 
village!  He  could  never  be  quite  happy  until  he  had  taken 
his  revenge  upon  his  enemy.  But  first,  perhaps,  he  would 
settle  scores  with  this  Captain. 

The  Spanish  vanguard  filed  down  Polis,  past  Chatol,  and 
over  the  mountains  north-west  of  Barlig  only  to  halt  in 
surprise  there. 

"Nombre  de  Dios!"  exclaimed  the  Comandante, 
astonished,  mortified,  as  he  and  his  officers  stared  down  on 
the  valley  below  them. 

It  was  midday,  but  the  sky  was  dull,  heavy  with  rain- 
clouds.  No  sun  shone.  The  grey  thatched  huts  of  the 
village  were  tiny  sombre  pyramids  huddling  together  by 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  on  the  hill  below  them.  Silent, 
deserted,  the  valley  brooded  in  a  desolation  stronger  than 
the  mere  silence  of  the  barren  hills  around  them,  because 
here  were  fields  ^nd  dwellings  of  men,  things  bespeaking 
the  hum  and  murmur  of  daily  life.  The  Spaniards  had 
come  hundreds  of  miles  from  Manila  to  avenge  the  honor 
of  Spain  and  punish  the  insolent  warriors  of  Barlig  who  had 
dared  to  kill  the  Comandante  of  Bontok  and  resist  the 
Guardia  Civil.  Now  they  were  mocked  by  this  silence 
and  desolation  which  struck  like  a  blow.  Only  the  satiric 
murmuring  of  the  river,  broken  by  its  chucklings  over  the 
boulders,  was  alive  and  loud. 

tuteanwhile,  in  a  thicketed  ravine  of  the  valley,   north 
of  the  village,  Kalatong  and  Bacni  lay  concealed  with 
a  small  band  of  warriors  from  Longgai  ato.     Bacni  pointed 
to  the  sky. 

"Look!  The  eagle !" 

In  fearful  silence  all  eyes  watched  the  big  eagle  circle  over 
the  village,  swooping  down,  then  soaring  up  into  the  dun 
heavens,  crying  hoarsely.     It  was  the  omen  of  fire. 

Then  Kalatong  nodded  somberly  towards  the  north- 
western hills. 

"Many  houses  will  indeed  be  burned  to-day!" 
Over  the  hills  down  towards  Barlig  wound  the  long 
column  of  the  invading  army.  The  little  band  watched  the 
Ipanol  and  Bontoks  advance,  occupy  the  deserted  village, 
then  spread  out  along  the  river  and  up  the  terraces.  They 
saw  their  swift,  elusive  companions  from  their  hiding  places 
harass  the  enemy  with  showers  of  spears  and  stones  before 
they  retreated  skilfully.  Then  their  hands  tightened  on 
their  spears  as  they  saw  below  them  an  Ipanol  party  cau- 
tiously advancing  along  the  side  of  a  rice  field. 

Kalatong,  watching  the  enemy  defile  and  spread  out 
along   the   bank,   suddenly   stiffened.     His   gaze   scanned 


the  face  with  the  black  eyes  and  long,  slightly  hooked  nose, 
until  it  rested,  fascinated,  on  the  scar  above  the  left  eye. 
The  dark  eyes,  roving  restlessly,  seemed  to  look  directly 
towards  him,  and  he  crouched  back  in  the  bushes.  Ait 
Now  he  was  sure!  It  was  the  youth  he  had  fought  at  Mount 
Polis,  who  had  wounded  him  in  the  arm.  And  it  must  have 
been  his  own  battle-axe  which  had  made  that  scar. 

But  Pedro,  as  he  came  on  foot  behind  Captain  Valdero, 
did  not  see  the  warrior-youth  he  sought,  crouching  back 
in  the  thicket  above.  He  thought,  however,  he  heard  a 
rustling  there,  and  opened  his  mouth  to  utter  a  cry  of 
warning  just  as  a  shower  of  spears  and  stones  whistled 
through  the  air. 

Kalatong  hurled  his  spear  at  Pedro.  It  sped  straight 
for  its  mark.  But  the  interpreter  had  his  eyes  still  on  the 
thicket  and  saw  the  missile.  He  jumped  back.  The  spear 
quivered  in  a  crevice  of  the  terrace  wall,  a  few  inches  in 
front  of  him. 

Captain  Valdero  sprawled  beside  him  as  a  stone  felled 
his  cargador.  Pedro's  eyes  flashed.  He  looked  swiftly 
around.  The  soldiers  were  all  in  front  of  them  or  lower 
down  by  the  river  bank,  firing  wildly.  He  pointed  to  the 
thicket  a  little  ahead  and  above  them,  and  cried  out. 
"The  enemy!  There!  In  the  bushes!" 
All  eyes  swung  in  the  direction  of  the  thicket.  No  one, 
not  even  the  Spaniard  himself,  saw  the  swift  movement 
with  which  Pedro  grasped  the  still  quivering  spear,  jerked 
it  out  from  the  wall,  and  thrust  it  down  strongly  through 
the  back  of  the  Captain. 

The  Spanish  officer  rolled  over,  eyes  staring  up  at  his 
murderer. 

"Dios!     I  am  killed!"  he  gasped. 

"Si,  Capitan"  said  Pedro  softly,  bending  over  the 
officer  as  if  to  aid  him.  "You  will  not  insult  any  one  again, 
I  think!" 

Then  Captain  Valdero  suddenly  understood.  He  tried 
to  raise  himself,  and  half  sat  up. 

"You  dog  of  an  infi — "  The  word  was  lost  as  the  death 
rattle  contracted  his  throat  and  he  fell  back. 

Pedro  looked  up.  The  soldiers,  seeing  their  officer 
fallen,  were  in  flight.  But  no  more  spears  came  from  the 
thicket,  and  calmly  Pedro  joined  in  the  retreat. 

He  would  not  have  been  so  imperturbable  if  he  had  seen, 
not  a  hundred  yards  away  in  the  thicket,  Kalatong  bending 
over  a  fallen  warrior  as  the  rest  of  the  little  Longgai  band 
retreated. 

"Bacni!  Bacni!"  he  cried. 

His  brother  looked  up  with  a  twisted  smile.  A  stray 
bullet  had  pierced  his  leg.  The  blood  welled  out  and  drip- 
ped off  a  torn  strip  of  flesh. 

"I  am  wounded!"  he  said  simply.     "Leave  me!  Go!" 
Without  a  word,  Kalatong  stooped  down  and  picked 
Bacni  up.     Then,  bending  under  his  burden,  he  followed 
the  little  band. 

all  the  afternoon  till  nightfall  the  valley  resounded 
with  the  thundering  of  the  guns,  the  shouts  of  charg- 
ing soldiers,  and  the  war-cries  of  Bontok  and  Barligs  echoing 
loud  from  the  mountains.  The  cries  of  the  wounded 
punctuated  with  shrill  treble  the  bass  of  the  guns.  Hie 
smoke  rolled  out  of  the  ravines  and  across  the  valley,  drift- 

(Continued  on  page  301) 
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By  Florencio  Talavera 
Bureau  of  Science,  Manila 


IT  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
waferlike  product  of  the  sea,  the 
window  shell,  known  to  science  as 
P lacuna  placenta,  was  first  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  window  glazing, 
and  that  it  was  the  Portuguese  con- 
quistadores  who  first  became  familiar 
with  the  Chinese  use  of  these  shells 
at  Macao.  From  this  trading  center 
the  Portuguese  officials  and  merchants 
spread  the  knowledge  to  the  various 
stations  and  settlements  along  the 
coasts  of  India  and  the  islands  of 
the  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Ar- 
chipelago. In  1675  Fryer  recorded 
that  during  the  Portuguese  rule  in 
India  the  Placuna  shells  were  exten- 
sively used  in  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments as  a  substitute  for  window 
glass  which  was  a  scarce  and  costly 
article  in  those  days.  That  the  use 
of  Placuna  shells  in  window  con- 
struction in  the  Philippines  ante- 
dated the  Spanish  discovery  and 
conquest  of  the  Archipelago,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the 
date  and  place  are  not  definitely  known.  We  do  know 
that  in  the  oldest  structure  in  Manila,  the  venerable  St. 
Augustine  church,  which  is  now  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  old,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  a  number  of  shell 
windows  which  have  been  there  ever  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  church  in  1606. 

The  early  English  travelers  in  Southern  China 
were  credited  for  giving  the  name  window-pane  oyster  to 
Placuna  placenta.  The  shell  is  now  known  by 
various  names — Chinese  window  shell,  Chinese  window, 
window  shell,  and  window  oyster.  The  Tagalogs  call  it 
kapis,  the  Visayans,  lampirong,  and  the  Bicolanos,  ka- 
lampinay.  Sepi  is  the  general  name  given  to  it  by  the 
people  of  India,  and  Oh  Cho  Wa  by  the  Chinese  of  Amoy. 

The  Kapis  is  rounded  in  outline,  resembling  somewhat  a 
large  wafer.  The  two  valves  including  the  animal  are  not 
much  more  than  one  centimeter  in  thickness.  The  valves 
are  slightly  unequal,  the  left  which  is  appreciably  convex 
is  a  little  larger  in  circumference  than  the  almost  flat  right 
valve.  The  shell  of  full-grown  specimens  measured  at  the 
center  averages  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millimeters  in 
thickness.  The  outer  surface  of  the  shell  is  rather  dull, 
marked  with  faint  rays  crossing  distinct  concentric  wavy 
lines,  more  or  less  wrinkled,  representing  stages  of  growth. 
The  growth  lines  impart  to  the  shell  a  roughness  to  the 
touch,  giving  the  effect  of  scales.  These  scales  or  laminae 
can  be  separated  into  thin  sheets  as  in  mica  and  are  easily 
loosened  when  the  shell  is  soaked  in  water.  In  newly- 
picked  specimens  the  shell  appears  dirty  due  to  the  particles 
of  mud  that  are  retained  in  the  scaly  structure.  The  inside 
surface  of  the  shell  is  smooth  and   silvery.     On  the  right 
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valve  are  two  teeth,  unequal  in 
length,  both  arising  from  a  common 
point  at  the  middle  of  the  hinge 
margin  and  diverging  like  the  letter 
V.  On  the  left  valve  are  to  be 
noticed  two  grooves  corresponding 
to  the  two  teeth.  The  conspicuous 
impression  near  the  center  of  each 
valve  is  the  muscle  scar.  In  small 
and  immature  specimens  the  shell 
is  as  thin  as  paper,  usually  white 
and  transparent,  becoming  thicker, 
opaque,  and  friable  with  age. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  distribution  of  Placuna  pla- 
centa extends  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Malayan  Seas  to  the  southern  »coast 
of  China.  It  is  found  in  consi- 
derable abundance  in  India,  espe- 
cially in  Karachi  Harbor,  Bombay 
Harbor,  Malabar  Coast,  Madras, 
and  Mergui  Archipelago;  in  Ceylon, 
particularly  in  Tampalakam  Lake,  Palk  Bay,  Periya 
Par,  and  Mannar  Pearl  Banks;  and  in  "various  places  in 
the  Dutch  Indies,  North  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  Cochin 
China,  and  Southern  China. 

In  the  Philippines  the  window  shell  occurs  in  certain 
definite  areas.  Natural  beds  exist  on  the  tideflats  at  Pa- 
ranaque,  Binakayan,  Kawit,  and  Samal,  where  the  fisheries 
are  extensive  and  rich,  supporting  an  industry  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  grounds  in  Bacoor  Bay,  doubtless 
the  most  productive,  yield  large  crops  regularly,  while  the 
Samal  fisheries  in  Bataan,  although  potentially  rich,  are 
too  uncertain  and  occasional  on  account  of  the  excessive 
sedimentation  and  freshening  of  the  water  during  June, 
July,  and  August  particularly,  when  the  rainfall  is  at  the 
maximum,  affecting  materially  the  seasonal  produce. 
Productive  placuna  beds  are  found  at  Sual  in  Pangasinan; 
at  Panglao  and  Talibon  in  Bohol;  at  Valladolid  and  Cadiz 
Viejo  in  Occidental  Negros;  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Gui- 
maras;  at  Oton  and  Leganes  in  Iloilo;  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Capiz  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Masbate;  at  Ma- 
tican  and  Lampinigan  Island,  near  Isabela,  Basilan;  at 
Dun  gun  in  a  little  bay  east  of  Buan  Island,  on  the  south 
side  of  Tawitawi  group,  Sulu.  Besides  these  known  grounds 
there  are  certainly  many  other  localities  as  yet  unsurveyed 
where  window  shells  abound  naturally  and  abundantly. 

HABITAT,    HABITS,    AND    CULTIVATION 

Window  shells  can  live  in  water  as  deep  as  100  meters  > 
but  are  usually  found  in  shallow  places  close  to  the  shore. 
They  appear  to  thrive  only  on  mud  or  sand-mud  bottoms 
of  brackish,  shallow  bays  and  estuaries,  and  they  seem  to 
be  able  to  survive  where  there  is  a  considerable  flow  of 
fresh  water.     Like  the  common  edible  oyster,  the  talaba> 


they  feed  mainly  upon  minute  organisms,  particularly 
diatoms.  Except  during  the  early  stage  when  the  "oyster- 
lings'  '  enjoy  a  short  roving  life  as  they  float  and  drift  with 
the  current,  these  bivalves  do  not  move  about,  but  are 
nevertheless  free  and  unattached,  almost  always  lying 
prone  on  their  convex  side.  They  are  not  of  the  actively 
burrowing  kind  like  the  clams  and  cockles,  for  instance, 
nor  are  they  of  the  group  of  settlers  like  the  oysters  and 
jingle  shells.  Dame  Nature  has  deprived  them  of  the 
organ  of  attachment  called  the  byssus  and  the  two  tubes 
or  siphons.  They  still  have  the  foot,  but  this  is  used  as  an 
instrument  to  prevent  the  mud  getting  into  the  gills  and 
other  organs  rather  than  as  a  tool  for  locomotion  or  for 
digging.  The  window  shells  breathe  and  feed  simulta- 
neously, the  right  valve  raised  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  left. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  group  of  animals  to  which  the 
window  shells  belong  there  are  a  number  of  forms  in  which 
the  characters  of  both  male  and  female  are  found  together 
in  an  individual;  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  species 
in  which  an  individual  is  distinctly  male  or  female.  The 
latter  class  is  the  more  abundant.  Nobody,  however,  can 
tell  the  sex  of  a  shell  by  its  outside  appearance;  one  will 
have  to  examine  the  animal  carefully  under  the  microscope 
in  order  to  be  sure  about  it.  In  the  window  shell  the 
sexes  are  separate.  At  spawning  time  the  eggs  and  sperms  are 
cast  into  the  water  and  their  meeting  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
chance.  The  shellfish  is  extremely  prolific,  each  mature 
female  producing  several  thousand  eggs.  It  is  a  periodic 
spawner.  In  Bacoor  Bay  it  spawns  in  April  and  has  been 
found  to  reach  a  short  diameter  of  from  55  to  77  millimeters 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  of  about  133  millimeters  in 
two  years.  Its  rate  of  growth  is  apparently  fairly  fast  in 
the  waters  of  Manila  Bay. 

The  natural  supply  of  window  shells  in  shallow  waters 
is  sufficiently  large  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their  ever 
becoming  extinct  as  their  habits  and  methods  of  propaga- 
tion enable  them  to  maintain  the  natural  balance  or  to 
repopulate  a  fishery  if  it  should  be  exhausted.  In  most 
of  the  fisheries  around  Manila  Bay  the  fishermen  find  it 
unnecessary  to  dive  for  the  shells  since  they  can  be  secured 
by  simply  wading  in  shallow  water  during  low  tide  and 
feeling  about  with  the  toes  and  fingers.  At  Samal,  how- 
ever, divers  equipped  with  a  diving  headgear  collect  shells 
in  water  five  to  ten  meters  deep.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
shells  gathered  by  divers  in  this  locality  are  dead.  These 
are  usually  found  almost  completely  buried  in  the  mud 
with  their  hinge  region  under.  The  natural  though  catas- 
trophic occurrence,  namely,  mud-burial,  is  responsible  for 
the  sporadic  yield  of  the  beds  in  close  proximity  to  streams 
and  lowlands. 

There  are  no  laws  specifically  regulating  the  collection 
of  these  shells  as  regards  size  and  season ;  but  it  seems  that 
such  legislation  would  be  unnecessary  since  the  fishermen 
realize  that  only  large  shells  are  of  the  greatest  value  and 
do  not  as  a  rule  fish  out  small  ones  for  the  market.  Fishing 
for  "seeds"  or  undersized  shells  is  done  practically  through- 
out the  year,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  them 
to  the  private  claims  where  they  are  raised  until  of  mar- 
ketable size.  This  is  a  common  practice  among  the  fisher- 
men in  Bacoor  Bay,  and  it  is  mainly  by  means  of  this  trans- 
plantation method  that  the  fishery  has  been  successfully 


maintained,  since  it  conserves  the  stock  by  allowing  large 
numbers  to  spawn  at  least  once  before  they  are  harvested. 

In  Binakayan  and  Kawit  a  sort  of  artificial  cultivation 
is  carried  on  with  considerable  success.  Along  the  shore 
line  may  be  seen  staked-ofT  private  claims  the  respective 
owners  of  which  employ  men  to  guard  the  property  against 
poachers.  These  claims  constitute  the  main  source  of  the 
industry  in  the  region,  although  in  the  deeper  water  there 
is  a  large  area  of  public  ground  from  which  shells  of  all  sizes 
may  be  secured.  Small  and  half -grown  shells  are  relaid 
on  the  mudflats  where  they  are  allowed  to  grow  until  they 
become  marketable;  these  are  usually  harvested  a  year 
after  the  planting,  but  when  the  demand  is  great  or  the 
owner  is  in  need  of  cash  the  crops  are  gathered  earlier,  as 
early  as  five  or  six  months  after  the  transplantation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  window  shell  culture  and  oyster 
farming  are  so  successfully  carried  on  simultaneously  in 
Binakayan  and  Kawit  that  nearly  all  the  oyster  farms  here 
are  also  devoted  to  the  raising  of  window  shells.  A  good 
oyster-window-shell  farm  yields  as  much  as  twice  the  re- 
venue of  ground  planted  only  to  oysters.  This  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  practical  importance  to  all  rational  oyster  cul- 
turists.  So  far  as  known  no  such  combination  of  farming 
is  conducted  in  any  other  district  outside  of  Bacoor  Bay. 

In  India  and  Ceylon  fishing  for  placuna  is  done  for  both 
(Continued  on  page  299) 


Fig.  1.  Cross-section  of  the  window  shell  near  the  central  muscle;  showing 
the  width  of  the  shell  including  the  animal.  Fig.  2.  A  window  shell,  with 
a  growth  of  crustacean  eggs  near  one  margin.  Fig.  3.  A  window  shell  opened* 
with   the   mantle   of  the  left  side  removed,  showing    the    organs  in    place. 
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By  David  G.  Erskine 


IN  the  newly  created  and  rapidly  increasing  field  of  com- 
mercial aviation  in  the  Far  East,  the  Philippines  are 
beginning  to  take  an  active  part.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  means  of  travel  and  transport  looks  equally 
as  promising  as  did  the  motor  car  of  a  decade  ago.  How- 
ever, not  until  this  year  has  aviation  been  placed  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  in  this  country.  Previous  attempts  have 
resulted  in  failure,  not  so  much  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
service  itself  as  to  the  fact  that  the  general  public  placed  little 
confidence  in  this  new  mode  of  travel.  It  remained  for  Major 
General  John  L.  Hines,  commanding  officer  of  the  Philip- 
pine Department,  U.  S.  Army,  to  fill  the  part  of  the  trail 
blazer  and  supply  that  needed  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  This  he  did,  and  a  great  deal  of  cre- 
dit is  due  him  for  the  splen- 
did flight  which  he  con- 
ducted personally  to  the 
southern  islands  and  return 
during  this  past  spring. 
The  flight  served  to  pave 
the  way  for  commercial 
aviation.  With  the  help  of 
the  military  which  aided 
and  encouraged  the  project 
in  every  possible  way,  the 
Philippine  Aerial  Taxicab 
Company  was  put  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Now[one  can 
travel  to  any]  accessible 
point  in  the4  archipelago 
with  ease  and  comfort,  and 
people  are  beginning  to 
think  in  terms  of  air  transportation:  four  hours  from  Manila 
to  Ilcilo;  a  day  from  Zairboanga  to  Baguio;  breakfast  in  Da- 
vao,  lunch  in  Taclobsn,  dinner  in  Batangas.  Thus  come  new 
iredes  of  thought  to  every  land  that  progress  touches.  How- 
ever, material  progress  of  commercial  aviation  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  this  time  is  dependent  on  government  mail  contracts 
or  seme  other  form  of  direct  or  indirect  subsidy.  It  is 
difficult,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  new  enterprise  such  as  this 
to  have  to  operate  and  maintain  its  own  landing  fields  as 
well  as  carry  on  a  flying  service.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  de- 
sired that  the  merits  of  this  new  business  venture  will  be 
reccgnized   end  that  it  will  be  duly  supported. 

In  considering  our  own  development,  it  is  well  to  look 
at  our  neighbors  and  see  to  just  what  extent  they  have 
progressed,  and  how  the  Philippines  compares  with  its 
competitors  in  the  Far  East. 

COMMERCIAL   AVIATION  IN  THE  DUTCH   EAST  INDIES 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  we  find  the  Royal  Netherlands 
East  Indian  Air  Lines  as  the  one  air  transport  company 
in  these  islands.  Since  February  15,  1929,  air  service  has 
been  available  for  all  who  desire  to  travel  between  Batavia, 
Bandoeng,  Semarang,  and  Palembang,  and  was  later  in 
the  same  year  extended  to  Sourabaya.  Air  transportation 
in  the  East  Indies  is  very  popular  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
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valuable  complement  to  the  existing  means  of  travel.  On 
the  Batavia-Bandoeng  service  the  traffic  has  been  extremely 
intensive,  and  further  increases  are  expected.  In  March  of 
1930  a  weekly  service  from  Batavia  to  Singapore  was  inaugur- 
ated and  further  extensions  of  the  net  of  air  lines, from  Soura- 
bay  a  in  the  eastern  direction  are  being  prepared.  The  appeal 
of  air  travel  in  the  East  Indies  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1929  a  total  of  14,456  passengers  were  carried  over  four 
different  air  routes.  A  mail  service  was  inaugurated 
between  Holland  and  Java  also  in  1929,  and  regular  flights 
for  passengers  were  begun  in  1930.  Trips  to  Holland 
require  from  10  to  14  days,  and  this  reduction  of  the  mail  time 
to  a  half  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  public  both  in  the 
Motherland  and  in  the  East.     The  Fokker  F.  VIIb-3m 

air  liners,  containing  room 
for  eight  passengers  and 
with  three  Siddeley  "  Lynx" 
engines  are  employed. 

There  are  six  airdromes 
in  the  East  Indies  of  which 
two  are  used  jointly  with 
the  military  service,  each 
being  well  equipped  for  ser- 
vicing airplanes  and  pro- 
viding minor  repairs.  More- 
over, some  forty  emergency 
landing  fields  in  Java, 'Su- 
matra, and  the  East  Sunda 
Islands  are  available  for 
use  by  civil  aircraft.  Two 
naval  stations  providing 
service  for  seaplanes  are  at 
the  disposal  of  commercial  ships  and  contain  necessary 
slipways,  hangars,  and  wireless  service. 

CHINA 

In  China  commercial  aviation  has  not  been  developed 
as  far  as  in  other  countries.  This  is  due,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country.  Capital  hesi- 
tates to  invest  in  new  enterprises  when  civil  war  may  at 
any  moment  destroy  the  established  connections  it  would 
set  up.  However,  there  are  today  two  commercial  avia- 
tion corporations  in  China.  These  are  the  Eurasian  Air 
Mail  Corporation  and  the  China  National  Aviation  Cor- 
poration. The  former  is  located  in  Shanghai  and  main- 
tains air  mail  service  between  China  and  Europe  as  well 
as  the  principal  cities  in  the  Far  East.  The  air  mail  route 
to  Europe  saves  at  least  ten  days  in  mail  transmission. 
A  letter  to  Manchuli  via  the  air  mail  takes  only  sixteen 
hours  while  it  took  six  days  formerly. 

Passenger  service  charges  for  a  single  trip  from  Shanghai 
to  Nanking  are  $50,  Nanking  to  Peiping  $200,  and  Peiping 
to  Manchuria  $300,  and  while  these  figures  are  tentative, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  reduced  as  increas- 
ed passenger  traffic  permits.  The  China  National  Avia- 
tion Corporation  maintains  daily  passenger  service  between 
Shanghai  and  Nanking,  Wuhu,  Anking,  Kiukiang,  Han- 
kow, Shasi,  and  Ichang.  Round  trips  may  be  taken,  and 
prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  the  Eurasia  serv- 


ice,  the  fare  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking  being  $48  on  the 
China  National  as  compared  with  $50  on  the  Eurasia. 
It  is  hoped  by  many  people  in  China  that  this  new 
method  of  travel,  although  it  may  appear  very  foreign  and 
out  of  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  country,  may  be 
at  least  established  on  a  firm  foundation  and  give  to  the 
Far  East  as  good  an  air  transportation  system  as  can  be 
found  in  Europe  or  America. 

SIBERIA 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  China 
aerial  systems  that  the  Soviet  government  has  planned 
to  establish  a  new  air  mail  route  over  the  course  recently 
covered  by  Post  and  Gatty.  The  route  they  covered  is  a 
distance  of  approximately  4500  miles  from  Moscow  to 
Irkutsk,  Khabarovsk,  and  Vladivostok. 

The  mail  route  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East  via 
Siberia  was  opened  on  June  16  of  this  year.  The  Berlin- 
Moscow  leg  is  flown  by  Deruhuft,  and  the  Moscow-Irkutsk 
route  by  the  Russian  State  Aviation  Company.  From 
Irkutsk  to  Manchuria,  the  railroad  is  used,  since  the  Rus- 
sian government  is  hesitating,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  es- 
tablish an  air  mail  service  in  Trans-Baikalia. 

Such  forward  steps  are  encouraging,  and  the  interest 
taken  by  the  Soviet  government  in  linking  the  Far  East 
with  Europe  should  give  added  encouragement  to  China 
and  make  her  aviation  problems  easier. 

JAPAN 

Japan  is  the  most  advanced  exponent  of  commercial 
aviation  in  the  Far  East.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  do  not  lend  themselves  very  favorably 
to  the  development  of  flying  of  any  sort,  there  are  five  regular- 
ly established  air  routes  in  this  enterprising  country.  In 
1920  the  Flying  Bureau  was  established  and  since  that 
time  aviation  has  made  rapid  headway  in  Japan.  The 
country  is  small,  extremely  mountainous,  and  every  bit 
of  level  land  is  under  cultivation.  As  a  consequence,  emer- 
gency landing  fields  are  not  easily  found.  Nevertheless, 
aviation  is  well  organized  in  this  archipelago  where  there 
are  seventy  airplanes  engaged  in  commercial  aviation  with 
an  average  percentage  of  scheduled  flights  completed  of 
seventy-eight  per  cent.     The  types  of  planes  in  use  are 


Fokker   F-VII,  Fokker   Super-Universal,    Breguet    19-A2, 
Junkers,  Mitsubishi  MC-I,  Nakajima  N-36,  Dornier  Wahl, 
Dornier  Comet,  Dornier  Mercure,  Salmson  Junkers  f-13, 
and   Hansa   seaplanes.     Fifteen   schools   give  training  to 
promising  pilots  and  up  until  June  3,  1930,  the  number  of 
licensed  pilots  reached  259.     Practically  all  regular  airways 
are  operated  by  the  Japan  Air  Transport  Company.     This 
company  was  organized  in  1928  for  the  purpose  of  operat- 
ing airlines  in  Japan  and  from  Japan  to  Korea,  Manchu- 
ria, and  China.     In  addition  there  are  three  other  compa- 
nies operating  over  regional  routes  but  these  latter  are  not 
of  great  importance.     The  Japan  Air  Transport  Company 
is  subsidized  by  the  government  which  reserves  the  right 
to  buy  over  all  planes,  hangars,  and  equipment  in  an  emer- 
gency as  well   as  to  use  all  employees.     This  company 
operates  a  mail,  freight,  and  passenger  service  over  the 
Tokyo-Dairen  and  Osaka-Shanghai    routes.    The    former 
covers  1320  miles  and  the  latter  908  miles,  with  frequent 
stops  being  made  between  each  destination  on  both  routes. 
The  operations  of  the  company  for  the  first  year  (1929- 
30)  show  7,329  hours  flown;  1,147,000  kilometers  covered, 
and  7,532  passengers  carried.     There  were  no  forced  land- 
ings due  to  engine  trouble  during  this  period  on  flights  on 
which    passengers    were    carried.     This   is    a    remarkable 
tribute  to  the  operators  of  the  company  as  well  as  to  the 
pilots  and  mechanics. 

The  fares  are  quite  reasonable.  For  a  journey  from 
Tokyo  to  Dairen  the  cost  is  $77.  From  Tokyo  to  Osaka, 
a  distance  of  266  miles,  a  charge  of  $15  is  made 

The  Department  of  Education  has  established  meteo- 
rological stations  at  key  points  which  together  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  air  stations  give  sufficient  meteorological 
observations  to  support  the  system.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
munications has  established  radio  stations  at  ten  points 
and  in  addition  each  Army  and  Navy  air  station  is  equip- 
ped with  a  small  radio  set.  Apparently  the  only  great 
disadvantage  accruing  to  air  travelers  in  Japan  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  airport  from  the  city  it  serves.  The  airdrome 
at  Tokyo  is  about  one  and  one-half  hours  from  the  heart 
of  the  city.     At  Osaka  it  is  about  thirty  minutes  away 

(  Continued  on  page  298) 


Chinoiserie 

By  Clark  Ashton  Smith 


LING  YANG,  the"poet,  sits  all  day  in  his  hut  among  the 
willows  by  the  river-side,  and  dreams  of  the  Lady 
Moy.  Spring  and  the  swallows  have  returned  from 
the  tmeless  isles  of  myrrh  and  amaranth,  further  than 
the  flight  of  sails  in  the  unknown  south;  the  silver  buds 
of  the  willow  are  breaking  into  gold;  and  reeds  of  vernal 
jade  have  begun  to  push  their  way  among  the  brown  and 
yellow  rushes  of  yesteryear.  But  Ling  Yang  is  heedless 
of  the  brightening  azure,  the  light  that  lengthens;  and  he 
has  no  eye  for  the  northward  flight  of  the  waterfowl,  and 
the  passing  of  the  last  clouds,  that  melt  and  vanish  in  the 
flames  of  an  amber  sunset.  For  him,  there  is  no  season 
save  that  moon  of  waning  summer  in  which  he  first  met  the 
Lady  Moy.  But  a  sorrow  deeper  than  the  sorrow  of  autumn 
abides  in  his  heart:  for  the  heart  of  Moy  is  colder  to  him 
than  the  snows  of  great  mountains  above  a  tropic  valley; 


and  all  the  songs  he  has  made  for  her,  the  songs  of  the  flute 
and  the  songs  of  the  lute,  have  found  no  favor  in  her 
hearing. 

Leagues  away,  in  her  pavilion  of  scarlet  lacquer  and 
ebony,  the  Lady  Moy  reclines  on  a  couch  of  sapphire- 
colored  silk.  All  day,  through  the  gathering  gold  of  the 
willow-foliage,  she  watches  the  placid  lake,  on  whose  surface 
the  pale  green  lily-pads  have  begun  to  widen.  Beside  her, 
in  a  turquoise -studded  binding,  there  lie  the  verses  of  the 
poet  Ling  Yung,  who  lived  six  centuries  ago,  and  who  sang 
in  all  his  songs  the  praise  of  the  Lady  Loy,  who  disdained 
him.  Moy  has  no  need  to  peruse  them  any  longer,  for 
they  live  in  her  memory  even  as  upon  the  written  page. 
And,  sighing,  she  dreams  ever  of  the  great  poet  Ling  Yung, 
and  of  the  melancholy  romance  that  inspired  his  songs, 
and  wonders  enviously  at  the  disdain  of  the  Lady  Loy. 
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The  "Single  Session"  Plan  for  the  Public 

Schools 

By  J.  Scott  McCormick 
Chief,  Academic  Division,  Bureau  of  Education 

THERE  has  been,  for  some  time,  considerable  discus-  "The  school  is  to  be  primarily -a  living  place  and  not  primarily  a  learn. 

,    .     ....          ,            .,.    „  „  <<„:_„i-  ing  place  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 

sion  regarding  the  advisability  of  providing  a    single  <<The  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  world  about  a  place  for  fruitful 

session"  in  the  public  schools,  this  implying  that  a  Uv.ng  wUh  many  special  cooperative  agencies  to  aid  in  a  rich  living. 

teacher  will  have  one   class  in   the  morning    and    another  pv>r  the  juvenile  world  these  agencies  are  grouped  in  the  school." 

class  made  up  of  different  pupils  in  the  afternoon.     The  plan  The  activities  which  the  school  carries  on  to  provide  a 

thus  proposes  a  single  session  for  the  pupils,  but  a  double  ^^  q{  high  gfade  human  ijving)  involve  the  classroom, 

session  for  the  teacher.  the  piaygr0und,  the  garden,  the  shop,  the  school  museum, 

Have  the  advocates  of  such  a  scheme  looked  ahead  as  to  ^  laboratorV)  and  all  of  the  other  agencies  which  make  up 

theconsequencesofsuchaplan?    We  know  that  at  present,  a  modem  school. 

during  the  seven  years  of  a  pupil's  school  life  in  the  ele-  Again>  according  to  Bobbitt: 

mentary  grades,  he  is  in  school  one  hour  out  of  every  5.0  ^  ^^  .g  ^  ^^  m8trument  for  human  Hving  but  it  cannot 
waking  hours1  of  his  span  of  life  during  that  time.  In  case  provide  sufficiently  well  or  economically.  The  school  is  auxiliary  but 
of  the  minimum  school  day  prescribed,  a  child  during  these  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  gigantic  function  to  perform." 
seven  years  is  in  school  one  hour  out  of  every  5.6  waking  Can  &  ^^  system  perform  this  "gigantic  function"  with 
hours.  Does  the  pupil  now  spend  the  other  4.0  or  4.6  &  shortened  school  day  and  an  over-worked  and  physically 
hours  out  of  every  5.0  or  5.6  waking  hours  in  abundant  wom.out  teacher  who  must  meet  112  pupils  daily  and  must 
living?  How  would  he  spend  the  added  out-of-school  hours  ^  fa  &  teaching  day  considerably  longer  than  at  present? 
if  his  school  day  were  shortened?  just  how  do  eiementary  school  children  now  spend  the 
Based  upon  the  minimum  school  day  for  Grades  I -IV,  ^Q  ^  ^g  out.of.school  hours  out  Qf  every  5.0  or  5.6  waking 
children  are  in  school  during  the  four  years  in  the  primary  ^^  ^  ^^  seven.year  span  of  life  while  in  the  elementary 
grades  3,700  hours.  Using  the  maximum  time  allotment  gra(ks>  Grades  j  t0  vil?  Many  of  them  are  too  small  to 
prescribed  by  the  Bureau  for  the  computation,  they  are  engagJ  in  profitable  manual  labor.  There  are  public  plazas 
in  school  4,550  hours.  Using  the  minimum  time  allotment,  occasionally  where  children  can  play,  but  their  play  is  not 
a  child  who  spends  four  years  in  the  primary  grades  spends  supervised  There  are  no  facilities  in  the  average  home  to 
only  15.8  per  cent  of  his  waking  span  of  life  during  that  ^^  ^  ^^  nQ  opportunitVi  0ften  no  desire.  It  is 
period  in  school,  or  one  hour  out  of  every  6.3  hours.  If  the  ^  ^  exceptional  home  which  provides  teaching  op- 
maximum  time  allotment  is  taken,  this  pupil  spends  19.2  portunities  in  the  form  of  tutorS)  library  books,  magazines, 
per  cent  of  his  span  of  life  during  these  four  years  m  school,  newspaperS;  the  phonograph,  the  radio,  pictures,  and  the 
or  one  hour  out  of  every  5.2  hours.  This  attendance  in-  ^  The  circulation  Qf  periodicals  in  all  languages  in 
eludes  all  school  activities— academic,  industrial,  and  the  ^^  ^  ^  ^  copies  for  each  100  people. 
physical  education  and  recess  periods.  Mr  Florentino  Cayco  some  years  ago  wrote  the  following 
Pupils  who  are  in  the  intermediate  grades  for  three  years  ^  ^^  ^  ^  rather  meager  period  Qf  time  spent  by  the 
spend  3,600  hours  in  school  activities.     This  added  to  the  ^.^^  fa  ^^ 

4,500  hours  (maximum)  which  a  child  spends  in  school  <<From  birth  to  the  baUot,  the  school  has  control  of  but  an  insignificant 

during  the  four  years  of  his  primary  course,  brings  the  total  portion  of  the  individuars  time.    Exclusive  of  the  daily  eight  hours 

school  attendance  during  the  seven  years  of  the  elementary  for  sleeP)  the  schooi  has  control  of  but  one-twelfth,  more  or  less;  the 

course  to  8  150  hours.      During  these  seven  years  there  are  home  and  other  institutions  have  control  over  the  eleven-twelfths; 

4fl8Rn    wakintr    hours       Thus    a    child    who    spends    seven  after  the  age  of  eighteen,  which  is  the  age  in  which  the  average  student 

40,880    waking    hours.         nus    a    C                          »  completes  the  secondary  course,  the  school  hardly  touches  the  life  of 

years  in  the  elementary  school  spends  19.9  per  cent  ot  his  ^  fndividual     Under  such  cond;tions  it  is  hardly  fair  to  charge  the 

waking  span  of  life  in  school  activities.     This  is  one  hour  ^^  ^.^  ^  or  gven  with  many  of  the  failures  of  its  products."  * 

in  every  5.0  waking  hours.     In  this  one  hour  of  every  5_0  Director  of  Education 

waking  hours'  the  school  must  prepare  every  child  for  high-  ™e  latest                   P        ^^                ^              ^ 

grade  behavior.     If  the  minimum  time  allotment  is  used  ■**•** w                                             ^.^  ^  ^ 

for  the  computation,  the  child  is  in  school  one  hour  out  of  normal  ag  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^.^.^  ^ 

eVeZ5i^onl  What  shall  the  child  do  the  other  4.0  or  are  eligible  normally  for  Grade  I.     The  percenUges  for  the 

Ine  question  is.  wiw    a*  <u   l  grades  are  not  so  favorable,  ranging  as  follows: 

4.6  hours  out  of  every  5.0  or  5.6  waking  hours?  This  prob-  S  ^        ^ 

lem  exists  under  the  present  curriculum  as  prescribed  by  J£™£  ^  •  •  •  •  yy  ' 59  per  cent 

the  Bureau,  and  would  be  even  more  serious  if  a  reduced  Grade  IV 50  per  cent 

curriculum  is  to  be  adopted,  for  this  would  be  the  inevitable  Grade  v 33  per  cent 

outcome  of  a  single  session  for  pupils.  

(l)  This  assumes  that  a  child  sleeps  8  hours  out  of  24.     His   waking  hours   for 

Bobbitt    Says:  each  day  would  then  be  16  hours. 

m                                                                   .  (2f3)  Not  deducting  the  8  sleeping  hours  out  of  every  24  hours,  the  child  would 

"The  modern  school  is  a  place  of  high  grade  human  living  along  the  be  ^  gchool  one  hour  in  every  7>5  hours  and  8.4  hours  respectively, 

lines  which  cannot  be  cared  for  by  the  family  or  the  scattered  special  (4)  Fiorentino  Cayco,  "Why  Blame  the  Public  School?"  Philippine  Education 

agencies  maintained  by  the  community  (if  any).  XX  (February,  1922),  455-456. 
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Grade  VI 24  per  cent 

Grade  VII 20  per  cent 

In  compiling  this  data  it  was  assumed  that  the  children 
enrolled  in  each  grade  are  of  normal  age  for  the  grade. 
The  lack  of  facilities  are  therefore  much  more  pronounced 
in  the  intermediate  grades  than  they  are  in  the  primary 
grades. 

A  single  session  in  the  intermediate  grades  would  be 
even  more  difficult  of  administration  than  in  the  primary, 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  expect  intermediate  children  to 
remain  in  the  classroom  longer  than  the  primary  child. 

The  single  session  for  the  pupil  (a  double  session  for  the 
teacher  with  two  separate  groups  of  pupils)  whereby  the 
teacher's  day  in  the  classroom  would  approximate  the  time 
she  now  spends  in  the  classntom  with  one  group  of  pupils, 
would  allow  approximately  but  three  hours  daily  for  inter- 
mediate instruction.     The  intermediate  day  now  consists 
of  six  forty -minute  periods  of  academic  work,  two  periods 
of  industrial  work  for  boys  and  home  economics  for  girls, 
and  a  period  of  supervised  play.    A  three-hour  day  on  a 
short  single  session  basis  would  provide  six  periods  of 
thirty  minutes  each.     If  academic  instruction  were  given 
exclusively,   these  six  periods  would  provide  one  hour's 
instruction  less  than  under  the  present  plan.     But  does 
the  public  desire  that  the  school  shall  cease  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  and  cease  to 
supervise  physical  education?  Can  the  home  provide  the 
practical  training  the  boys  now  receive?  Can  the  home  give 
the  instruction  in  diet  and  food  values  that  the  girls  now 
get  in  school?  Will  the  home  continue  to  raise  vegetables 


and  fruit  without  the  urge  of  the  school?  Will  the  public 
admit  that  the  school  has  been  a  factor  in  the  raising  of 
more  chickens  and  a  better  quality  of  chickens?  Will  the 
public  deny  that  the  physical  education  program  has  been 
instrumental  in  improving  the  physique  of  the  Filipino 
child  and  the  Filipino  people  as  a  whole?  Will  the  home 
without  the  aid  of  the  school  be  able  to  carry  on  such  a 
program  of  education? 

The  cost  of  a  double  session  with  two  separate  groups 
of  children  (from  96  to  112  daily)  to  the  teacher's  health 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  concern  to  those 
who  advocate  the  plan.     Were  the  teacher's  day  to  begin 
when  she  met  her  first  class  in  the  morning  and  to  end  when 
she  heard  the  last  recitation  in  the  afternoon,  say  a  six-hour 
teaching  day,  her  task  would  not  be  impossible.     But  the 
actual  time  devoted  to  classroom  instruction  is  only  a  part 
of  her  work-day.     She  must  prepare  lessons;  she  must 
prepare  seatwork  devices  and  materials;  she  must  plan 
and  prepare  board  work;  she  must  keep  over  a  hundred 
restless    children,    none    alike,    each    possessing    different 
traits,   profitably  occupied;   she    must    collect,    examine, 
and  diagnose  written  seatwork  exercises  for  over  a  hundred 
children,  and  she  must  then  devise  remedial  teaching  ma- 
terial of  many  different  types.     Then  she  must  meet  the 
members   of  her   community,    the   parents,   the  officials. 
There  are  teachers'  meetings  to  attend  and  other  tasks 
innumerable  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  teacher.   The  teacher's 
day  is  not  an  office  day.     It  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
day  of  a  clerk  or  an  official. 

{Continued  on  page  298) 


Nature's  Music 

Gertrude  Hornbostel 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


J^JY  craft  is  anchored 

And  safe  for  the  night; 
Her  sails  are  furled  and 

She   gently  sways 
To  the  dying  breeze 

And  receding  waves 
In  the  sunset's  fading  light. 

I  lie  on  the  sand 

Of  a  coral  lagoon 
Where  palm  fronds  whisper 

A  song  to  me 
With  a  far  off  rhythmic 

Accompaniment ; 
I  wait  for  the  rise  of  the  moon. 


The  rhythm  grows  louder; 

It  echoes  ashore 
As  the  moon  rises  slowly 

Above    the   palms; 
'Tis  the  throbbing  voice 

Of  the  rising  tide 
As  it  breaks  on  the  reef  with  a  \  roar. 

I  lie  on  the  sand 

Of  a  coral  lagoon, 
The  heartbeat  of  the  world 

My  lullaby, 
While  glist'ning  palm  leaves 

Rustle   and   sigh 
In  the  gentle  light  of  the  moon. 
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EDITORIALS 


Japan  in  Manchuria 
from  the  World 
Point  of  View 


Although  Japan  is  a  party  to  the  Nine  Power  Treaty 
made  at  Washington  in  1921-1922  which  repudiated  the 

policy  of  "spheres  of  influence' ' 
and  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  the 
"open  door",  the  revision  of  the 
1915treaties(resultingfromJapan's 
*  'twenty -one  demands"  upon  China 
during  the  World  War)  which  upheld  Japan's  "predominant 
position"  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia, 
was  not  pressed  at  Washington,  and,  in  essentials,  Japan's 
so-called  "status"  in  the  region  was  left  unchanged.  This 
status  is  unsatisfactory  from  a  world  point  of  view. 

The  present  position  of  Japan  in  Manchuria  is  the  result 
of  Japanese  penetration  following  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  of  1904-1905  by  which  Japan  became  the  successor 
to  Russian  "rights"  in  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  and  acquired 
possession  of  the  southern  section  of  the  Russian -b  lilt 
Manchurian  railway.  Recent  events  have  led  some  to 
think  that  Manchuria  will  go  the  way  of  Korea  which  was 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  Japanese  dependency  in  1907 
and  was  formally  annexed  to  Japan  in  1910. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  justify  Japan's  policy  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland  by  emphasizing  Japan's  economic  and 
strategic  interests  in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  Man- 
churia's immense  agricultural  lands,  its  great  forests,  and 
its  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are  of  the  greatest  economic 
importance  to  Japan;  and  it  is  also  true  that  Japan  can 
not  remain  indifferent  to  a  possible  enemy  power  flanking 
its  exposed  island  empire. 

However,  the  possession  of  Manchuria  is  equally  de- 
sirable to  Russia  which  requires  a  more  southern  outlet 
on  the  Pacific  for  its  vast  Asiatic  territories.  Russia  enter- 
ed Manchuria  first,  pioneered  in  railroad  building,  and 
founded  great  cities  in  them  uninhabited  places,  and  Russia 
is  still  strongly  entrenched  in  North  Manchuria. 

But  if  Manchuria  is  of  importance  to  Japan  and  Russia, 
it  is  all  the  more  important  to  China.  If  Korea  was  a 
"dagger  pointing  at  Japan's  heart",  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula is  a  dagger  pointing  at  China's  heart,  commanding 
as  it  does  the  seaward  approach  to  the  old  capital,  now 
Peiping.  "Manchuria  is  the  northeastern  antechamber 
to  China,  and  the  Power  holding  is  in  a  unique  position 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Celestial  Empire". 

Both  Russia  and  Japan  are  interlopers.  Manchuria 
is  definitely  linked  to  China,  and  is  the  home  country  of  the 
former  Chinese  emperors  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  which 
ruled  the  Middle  Kingdom  from  1644  until  1911.  Al- 
though the  country  was  at  first  inhabited  by  a  people 

differing  from  the  Chinese  in  race, 
intermixture  has  for  centuries 
been  so  extensive  that  Manchu- 
rians  are  physically  and  culturally 
<  indistinguishable  from  the  Chinese. 
The  economic  development  of 
South  Manchuria  since  1905  under 
Japanese  auspices  has  been  rapid. 
While  the  population  at  the  begin- 
ning   of   the    century  was    esti- 
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mated  at  around  14,000,000,  Chinese,  mostly  from  the 
densely  populated  provinces  of  Shihli  and  Shantung,  have 
been  moving  into  the  country  lately  at  the  rate  of  around 
a  million  a  year — an  unparalleled  mass  migration — 
and  the  population  is  at  present  estimated  at  over  30,- 
000,000.  There  has  also  been  a  large  influx  of  Koreans, 
who,  instead  of  remaining  Japanese  subjects,  choose  to 
become  Chinese.  It  is  significant  that  although  Man- 
churia is  often  spoken  of  as  an  outlet  for  the  excess  popula- 
tion of  Japan,  the  number  of  Japanese  in  Manchuria  does 
not  exceed  a  few  hundred  thousand,  most  of  whom  have 
settled  in  the  railroad  zone  and  are  engaged  in  adminis- 
trative and  mercantile  pursuits  rather  than  in  farming. 
The  retail  trade,  also,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

Historically  and  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  Man 
churia  is  Chinese  and  is  bound  essentially  to  remain  so. 
It  could  become  actually  Japanese  or  Russian  only  by 
a  corresponding  change  in  population. 

A  recent  friendly  critic  of  Japan,  Dr.  J.  W.  Abbot,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  declared  in  a  news- 
paper interview  in  Manila  last  month  that  "had  Japan 
waited  a  little,  she  would  have  been  able  to  take  Man- 
churia without  bloodshed.  I  think  that  Japan  was  certain 
to  get  Manchuria  ultimately  by  peaceful  means.  ...  If 
Japan  had  waited,  she  would  probably  have  got  more  of 
China,  and  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  respect 
of  the  world". 

This  statement  may  not  have  been  intended  to  be  so 
cynical  as  it  sounds,  but  Dr.  Abbot  certainly  criticizes 
the  Japanese  manner  rather  than  the  fundamental  aim, 
which,  by  implication,  he  appears  to  approve. 

Although  might  too  often  makes  right,  the  world  seems 
gradually  to  be  working  toward  a  more  rational  and  more 
human  politic.  Neither  Jafcan  nor  Russia  has  the  moral 
right  to  "take"  Manchuria,  simply  because  they  want  it 
and  China  is  weak  and  with  sinister  purposefulness  kept 
so. 

It  would  appear  to  be  axiomatic,  as  promoting  the  larger 
interests  of  mankind,  that  a  country  belongs  rather  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  it  than  to  those  who  for  temporary 
reasons  may  happen  to  administer  it  or  exert  the  para- 
mount political  influence. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  Japan  has  done  and  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  stimulating  the  economic  development  of 
this  general  region  in  Asia,  opening  it  up  to  millions  of 
settlers,  helping  to  feed  the  world  and  to  supply  other  needed 
commodities.  Japan's  efforts,  especially  during  its  first 
decade  in  Manchuria,  have  not  only  benefitted  itself  and 
the  people  immediately  affected,  but  the  entire  world. 
More  recently  Chinese  initiative  has  been  marked. 

But  selfish  "protectorates"  and  exclusive  "spheres  of 
influence"  are  in  the  long  run  not  only  oppressive  to  one 
and  burdensome  to  the  other  of  the  two  parties  directly 
involved,  but  are  contrary  to  the  best  world  policy.  While 
there  are  undoubtedly  periods  of  time  when  certain  nations 
by  reason  of  their  special  position  and  their  resources  can 
"best  undertake"  and  may  also  be  "willing"  to  accept 
world  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  backward 
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areas,  such  a  responsibility  should  only  be  undertaken  as 
"a  sacred  trust  to  civilization". 

It  is  not  apparent,  however,  that  Manchuria  is  such  a 
region,  and  if,  through  force  of  certain  temporary  circum- 
stances, the  present  Japanese  position  in  Manchuria  has 
been  tacitly  accepted  by  the  world,  Japan  should  be  all 
the  more  on  its  guard  against  abuses  which  so  easily  result 
from  such  a  poorly  defined  state  of  affairs. 

It  can  not  be  stated  too  emphatically,  that  Japan's 
present  policy  with  regard  to  Manchuria,  involving  an 
armed  invasion,  is  wrong  and  to  be  condemned.  The 
League  of  Nations  should  speak  frankly  and  plainly,  and 
should  insist  on  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  other  nation  to  bluster  or  to  seek 
allies  for  an  armed  offensive  against  Japan  in  return.  An 
unequivocal  expression  of  world  opinion  would  be  sufficient. 
No  nation  can  stand  for  long  against  the  undivided,  "mobil- 
ized" opinion  of  the  world. 


Senator  Osmena's  address  last  month  at  the  College 
of   Agriculture,  in  which  he  stated  that    "in  refusing  to 

liberalize  our  public  land  laws  .  .  .  our  aim  has 
Small  been,   and   will   always   be,  to   distribute   our 

Farms?      public  domain  among  the  people  so  that  each 

and  every  Filipino  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  own  a  small  farm  where  to  build  his  home  and  rear  his 
family",  may  well  be  considered  with  the  thought  in  mind 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  small  farm  in  other  countries 
of  the  world. 


His  words  have  a  sincere  and  appealing  ring,  and  one 
can  regret  that  they  can  no  longer  apply.  Statesmen  are 
being  forced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
independent  small  farm  to  a  country  under  modern  condi- 
tions of  economic  production,  except  as  a  downright  and 
serious  handicap. 

The  actual  order  of  things  is  changing  so  rapidly  that 
there  is  grave  danger  of  political  thought  being  left  too  far 
behind,  unless^ leaders  of  government,  intent  as  they  must 
be  upon  the  multifarious  issues  of  the  day,  are  also  able  to 
give  attention  to  what  is  developing  just  ahead.  As  a  case 
in  point,  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  our  homesteading 
system,  looked  upon  with  such  pride  only  a  few  years  ago, 
and  perhaps  our  entire  lands  system  will  have  to  be  reorgan- 
ized. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  elsewhere,  that,  to  quote  a  recent  writer, 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  in  The  Forum,  "mass  production  in  farm- 
ing must  follow  mass  produc- 
tion in  the  city  mills  and  fac- 
tories". Small  farmers  can  not 
compete  with  the  managers 
of  the  super-farm  with  its  thou- 
sands of  acres  tilled  by  mod- 
ern machinery.  "The  farm- 
er must  go  the  way  of  the 
coolie  or  the  way  of  the  cor- 
poration," writes  Mr.  Pitkin. 
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"By  the  first  route  he  competes  against  fifty-cent  wheat  by 
drudging  fourteen  hours  a  day,  eating  boiled  potatoes  and 
cold  beans,  driving  his  family  into  the  fields  along  with  his 
mules,  and  dying  at  overwork  at  forty.  By  the  second 
route  he  exchanges  his  farm  for  stocks  and  bonds  issued 
by  the  Consolidated  Golden  Acres,  Inc.,  which  rips  out  all 
his  fences,  burns  his  old  sheds,  sells  his  tiny  tractor  and  im- 
plements as  junk,  and  at  one  bold  sweep  tills  ten  townships. " 

While  in  the  United  States  larger  and  larger  farm  corpo- 
rations are  being  organized,  Russia  has  gone  into  the  some- 
what similar  state  and  collective  farming  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  more  than  half  of  the  peasant  farmers  of  Russia 
are  now  taking  part  in  such  enterprises.  Peasants  on  these 
farms  work  under  the  orders  of  a  board  of  management 
which,  in  turn,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissariat 
for  Agriculture,  which  centralized  authority  determines 
such  matters  as  the  planting  program,  methods  of  work, 
and  payment.  Labor  on  the  state  farms  as  in  the  state 
factories  is  on  a  wage  basis;  on  the  collective  farms  there 
is  a  division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  members  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Wit-h  this  rapid  development  of  corporation,  state,  and 
collective  farming,  pushing  the  "small  farm"  policy  seems 
to  be  unwise  to  say  the  least.  The  homestead  system  play- 
ed a  large  and  important  part  in  the  settling  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States,  but  that  was  in  the  nine- 
teenth, and  not  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  homestead 
system  in  the  Philippines  has  hardly  proved  even  a  partial 
success. 

Every  thoughtful  person  will  agree  with  Senator  Osmefia 
that  we  must  "retain  possession  of  our  lands,' '  and  that 
we  should  not  allow  "the  concentration  of  the  nation's 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few".  But  the  present  home- 
steading  and  small  land-holding  system  will  lead  directly 
to  such  results,  for  small  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
and  will  in  the  end  be  forced  to  give  up  their  small  holdings. 

In  the  Philippines,  as  elsewhere,  we  will  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  some  form  of  collective  organization  and  mass 
production  in  agriculture,  and  to  do  this  and  at  the  same 
time  "build  up  a  citizenry  of  progressive,  prosperous,  and 
happy  farmers",  is  the  problem  that   faces  us. 

Talking  about  giving  every  Filipino  "an  opportunity  to 
own  a  small  farm  on  which  to  build  his  home  and  rear  his 
family",  will  not  help  in  finding  such  a  solution.  It  will 
not  be  many  years  before  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  either 
prosperous  or  happy  on  such  a  place,  and  owning  it  will  be 
a  burden  rather  than  an  opportunity.  Except  for  residence 
purposes,  it  will  become  inpossible  even  to  give  away  such 
a  small  farm  to  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  incorporate 
it  into  a  much  larger  unit.  By  that  time,  the  situation 
might  be  out  of  control  and  the  country  probably  ruined. 


^*S 


Hola!    A  new  thought!    A  brilliant  idea!    A  solution 
for  our  Philippine  problem!    An  immediate  one! 

The  United  States  can  withdraw; 
Manchurian  that  would  settle  the  matter  for  the 
Independence  Americans,  many  of  whom  are  anxious 
for  Us!  enough  to  get  rid  of  us;  and  we  can 

declare  ourselves  independent,  with  a 
ringing  pronouncement  issued  from  our  own  Legislative 
Building. 

That  is  all;  but  it  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary. 
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Japan  could  absolutely  be 
counted  upon  to  help  us  main- 
tain our  independence  in  so  far 
as  all  foreign  powers  except  itself 
were  concerned.  The  country  of 
the  Rising  Sim  has  abundantly 
proved  its  solicitude  for  inde- 
pendent governments  in  Man- 
churia.   Why  not  for  us  also? 

Japan  might,  in  return,  expect  certain  privileges — the 
unrestricted  entry  of  its  subjects  into  our  territory,  the 
unlimited  opportunity  to  engage  in  corporate  business  here, 
to  acquire  lands  and  mines  and  to  exploit  our  fisheries, 
to  build  railroads  and  radio  stations,  to  engage  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  to  send  advisers  to  our  various  government 
departments,  including  the  department  of  finance  and  our 
war  and  navy  departments — we  would  certainly  have  them 
— but  that  would  be  all. 

We  would  be  independent,  with  a  truly  Manchurian 
independence! 

A  recent  Guam  Island  Government  Bulletin  (September 
1,  1931),  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  island, 
states  that  the  Navy  Department  had 
True  or  Only     authorized  the  Governor  to  make  public 
Amusing?  the    information    that    "for   reasons    of 

economy  and  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  disarmament  of  the  United  States,  it  had  been  decided 
to  remove  all  fortifications  from  the  Island  of  Guam  and 
to  strike  it  from  the  list  of  Naval  Bases".  The  bulletin 
concludes  with  the  consoling  paragraph:  "With  the  forti- 
fications gone,  Guam  will  actually  be  safer  from  foreign 
invasion  than  if  it  continued  as  a  place  of  menace  to  friendly 
foreign  powers". 

This  is  an  overwhelming  admission  for  a  naval  officer 
to  make,  or  was  it,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  intended 
only  as  "taffy"  for  the  populace?  Perhaps  the  Governor 
himself  believes  it  only  in  so  far  as  Guam  is  concerned  and 
in  consideration  of  the  minor  fortifications  there.  Per- 
haps he  does  believe  in  fortifications  like  Gibraltar  and 
Corregidor.  However,  the  Governor  may  also  have  spoken 
truer  than  he  himself  may  have  realized,  and  the  entire 
world  would  be  safer  without  fortifications. 

Mr.  William  Hard,  noted  Washington  political  corre- 
spondent, writing  in  Current  History  for  July,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  real  cause  for  our  eco- 
Capitalism's  nomic  unadjustment,  hits  straight  from 

Organic  Defects     the  shoulder  and  hits  hard. 

He  points  out  first  that  from  1921 
to  1929  hourly  real  wages  went  up  from  a  base-level  of  100 
to  a  "peak"  of  113,  while  railroad  and  industrial  corporation 
dividends  went  up  from  a  base-level  of  100  to  a  peak  of  356. 

To  the  questions,  "How  can  the  price-structure  be  for- 
tified?" and  "How  can  the  national  income  be  distributively 
moralized  and  rationalized?"  he  replies  that  the  answer 
can  not  be  conceived  in  terms  other  than  of  "enlarged 
social  governmental  control". 

But  the  Republican  party,  he  continues,  will  not  shout 
this  answer  for  fear  of  alarming  "its  bed-fellow,  traditional 
business",  neither  will  the  Democratic  party,  which  hopes 
to  succeed  the  Republican  party  in  the  favor  of  capitalism. 

{Continued  on  page  298) 


With  Charity  To  All 


By  Putakte 


Chief  Piatt,   The  Mayor,  The  Women, 
And  The  Show 

T  did  not  go  to  the  much-talked-of  show  of  the  Esthetes' 
Club.  The  reason  is  that  I  did  not  think  any  show, 
moral  or  immoral,  was  worth  ten  pesos.  As  Calabrius 
Politer  says  in  his  Anaclea  (Book  VII,  p.  63),  "No  pleasure 
is  worth  ten  shekels.,,  And  furthermore  (Book  XI,  p.  24) 
this  great  sage  says,  "All  costly  pleasures  ruin  one's  health 
more  than  one's  purse.,, 

And  then  I  strongly  doubted  if  the  women  here  who 
would  consent  to  pose  undraped  in  public  could  make  a 
truly  esthetic  spectacle.  For  as  Belmethes  says  rather 
cryptically  in  his  Kalipros  (Book  XIV,  p.  36),  "The  gods 
are  the  best  and  the  worst  sculptors."  And  as  I  suspected 
that  the  gods  who  had  fashioned  our  local  models  did  not 
know  much  about  art,  I  did  not  trouble  about  going  to  the 
esthetes'  show. 

But  the  next  day,  an  interesting  item  in  a  morning  paper 
caught  my  eye.  Chief  Piatt  was  holding  forth  on  art.  He 
was  vigorously  condemning  the  esthetes'  tableaux  vivants 
from  the  esthetic  standpoint!  He  claimed  that  art  should 
be  superior  to  nature  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.  And  he  spoke  as  one 
having   authority,   not  police   but  artistic. 

Now  I  personally  have  nothing  against  Chief  Piatt. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  even  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him, 
having  never  given  the  police  a  chance  to  nab  me.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  whatever  he  says  about  art  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  right,  or  if  it  is,  it  simply  ought  not 
to  be  right.  For  in  artistic  matters  no  opinion  is  intrin- 
sically right.  Its  Tightness  or  wrongness  depends  entirely 
upon  the  person  holding  it.  Thus  the  esthetes  may  have 
been  wrong,  but  Chief  Piatt  could  not  help  being  wrong. 

As  for  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  who  admire  tableaux  vivants 
in  private  and  condemn  them  in  public .  .  .  Well,  I  think 
I  quite  understand  you.  For  as  Antresadliper  says  in  the 
second  book  of  his  Korno-Setho,  "It  becometh  rulers 
to  be  grave  and  virtuous  in  public  but  it  ill  becometh  them 
to  be  grave  and  virtuous  in  private  also." 

Or  as  Tiglepathus  says  in  a  famous  passage  which  the 
great  sage  Tuthep  of  Anik  used  to  repeat  to  his  royal  disci- 
ples, "Take  away  from  the  people  their  rightful  pleasures 
and  they  will  think  you  just.  Tell  them  that  pleasures 
belong  to  kings  only  and  they  will  think  you  more  just. 
The  people  are  a  pack  of  asses  and  wisdom  in  a  king  con- 
sists   in    treating    them   as    such." 

The  hands  that  caress  kings  rule  the  world. 

"And it  came  to  pass,"  says  Niguthin  his  Annals  (Book 
XI,  p.  12)  that  the  women  of  the  land,  by  plying  the  king 
with  subtle  flatteries,  acquired  much  power  and  eventually 
ruled  in  his  place.  The  people  despised  him,  and  the  women 
themselves  came  to  look  upon  him  with  contempt." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case  of  women  taking  advantage  of 
susceptible  rulers.  An  even  more  sensational  instance  is 
given  by  Amanothos  in  his  Coleseme  Niglos  (Book  VII, 
p.  99).  Says  this  delightful  historian,  "The  women  of 
Kamesh    under    the    influence   of    the  priests  began  to 


agitate  for  moral  reforms.  They  dispatched  a  note  to  King 
Denogles  saying,  'If  you  do  not  put  yourself  on  our  side, 
we  will  hate  you,  hate  you,  hate  you!'  And  the  king,  fearing 
lest  he  might  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  their  society, 
issued  a  general  proclamation  to  this  effect:  'Whatever  the 
women  say  is  right.  Be  guided  by  them.'  Thenceforward  the 
women  ruled  and  the  men  eventually  became  women." 

A  further  notable  instance  is  that  which  Belnerus  men- 
tions in  his  Enta  Kusta  (Book  XVI,  p.  71):  "Molu- 
Espeth,  the  king  of  Alneser,  gave  the  women  the  government 
of  his  vast  kingdom  in  exchange  for  many  great  favors.  Now, 
no  sooner  had  the  latter  acquired  power  than  they  began  to 
clean  up  the  hotbeds  of  immorality,  raid  the  gambling  dens, 
exile  the  dancing  girls,  and  imprison  artists'  models.  So 
thoroughly  did  they  carry  out  their  plan  of  making  the 
kingdom  a  country  fit  for  women  only,  that  in  less  than 
seven  months  Alneser  became  a  veritable  paradise.  But 
women  never  find  paradise  congenial  for  long.  So  the  women 
of  Alneser,  true  to  their  original  nature,  cast  to  the  dogs 
the  virtues  which  had  become  intolerably  boring  and  went 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  inventing  many  new  vices.  They 
enjoyed  this  new  life  much  longer  than  the  one  they  had 
renounced.  But  after  a  time,  even  vice  began  to  grow 
tiresome  and  unsatisfying.  Full  of  discontent  and  despair, 
they  at  last  foreswore  all  ambition  to  make  their  will  felt 
in  public  affairs  and  gladly  gave  up  the  reins  of  government 
to  Molu-Espeth  II  who  ruled  his  kingdom  according  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  not  of  women. 

"  The  women  lived  happily  ever  after. " 

I  cite  these  historical  facts  without  comment,  for  I  don't 
think  they  require  any.  I  am  quite  sure  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

Verbum  sat  sapient i. 


Putakte' s  Dictionary 

i 

ARTIST.     One  who  believes  the  world  owes  him  a  living 
just  because  he  cannot  make  a  living. 

2 
ARTIST.     (GREAT)     One   who   refuses   to    work   for 
a  living. 

3 
LABOR.     Once  it  was  the  curse  of  man.     Then  it  became 
the  curse  of  laborers.     Now  it  is  the  curse  of  capitalists. 

4 
TRAVEL.     That  which  makes  one  a  better  liar  when 
he  returns  home. 

5 
JAZZ.     When   a  man  says,   "I   don't  know  anything 
about  music  but  I  know  good  music  when  I  hear  it,"  he 
usually  likes  only  jazz. 

6 
VIRTUOSO.     One   who   takes   liberties   with   music. 

{Continued  on  page  287) 
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Cristina  Goes  By  With  The  Goats 


By  Rachel  Mack 


Characters: 
Tomas  Abaya,  an  old  farmer. 
Mario,  his  son. 
Cristina,  a  girl. 

THE  scene  shows  in  the  background  a  small  house, 
the  roof  thatched  with  nipa-palm  leaves,  the  sides  of 
the  same  material  plaited  like  a  basket.  There  are 
a  few  shrubs  about  it  and  banana  plants  rise  to  a  height  a 
little  above  the  roof,  their  wide  bending  leaves  broken  here 
and  there  at  the  edges.  An  orchid  hangs  in  the  open  win- 
dow space. 

The  time  is  early  twilight  and  a  pale  moon  is  visible. 
In  front  of  the  house  a  roadway  passes.  Tomas  and  Mario 
sit  squatted  on  the  ground  near  the  house.  They  are  smoking 
long  home-made  cigars,  which  make  two  red  lights  in  the 
dusk. 

Tomas— Aba t    When  I  was  a  young  man! 

Mario—Weren't  things  just  the  same  then  as  now? 
Didn't  you  plant  rice  and  harvest  it  and  look  after  the  cara- 
bao  and  go  to  the  market  on  market  days— then  just  as  now? 

Tomas— Oh,  yes,  all  that,  of  course,  but  I  was  an  al- 
together different  boy  from  you,  Mario.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  me  when  I  was  just  your  age!  I  was  a  favorite 
with  the  ladies,  and  I  could  dance  the  fandango  better  than 
anyone  else  about— imagine,  the  fandango!  I  used  to  sing 
serenades  to  the  girls  I  admired. 

Mario — Where  did  you  get  an  instrument?  Grandfather 
wasn't  rich  enough  to  buy  a  violin  or  guitar  for  you,  was  he? 


Tomas — No,  of  course  not,  but  I  made  an  instrument 
for  myself  of  bamboo.  I  was  very  good  at  making  things 
when  I  was  young. 

Mario— Well,  people  are  different.  Even  if  I  had  some- 
thing to  play  on,  it  would  do  me  no  good  because  my  voice 
is  too  rough  for  singing.     It  is  like  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

Tomas — I  had  a  very  good  voice  when  I  was  young. 

(Cristina,  barefooted,  wearing  a  striped  skirt  wrapped 
closely  about  her,  a  plain  camisa,  and  a  striped  neckerchief 
to  match  the  skirt,  passes  by,  singing  softly  to  herself. 
She  sees  Tomas  and  Mario,  but  pretends  not  to  notice 
them  and  goes  by  without  speaking,  her  head  held  high. 
The  two  men  watch  her  in  silence.) 

Tomas — Why  did  you  not  speak  to  Cristina  as  she  passed 
just  now  going  after  her  goats? 

Mario— I  was  waiting  for  her  to  turn  her  head.  She  was 
only  pretending  that  she  did  not  see  us.  She  recognized 
us  very  well. 

Tomas— You  should  have  been  a  bold  young  fellow  and 
spoken  to  her  just  the  same.   Girls  like  boldness  sometimes. 

Mario — It  is  no  matter. 

Tomas— "No  matter"  you  say?  "No  matter" !  You 
behave  as  if  it  made  no  difference  whether  you  lived  or 
died.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  you  are  the  father  and 
I  the  son. 

Mario — You  scold  me  because  I  am  not  lively,  but  I 
have  always  done  the  things  that  I  said  I  would  do.  I 
went  away  to   San   Carlos   alone,  there  where   there   are 


Anything  Worth  Having 


is  worth  asking  for/ 

When  buying  shoes 


ask  for 


always/ 


They  are  designed  to  give  you  stylish  SHOES  with 
lots  of  room  and  comfort  for  dainty  little  toes! 

Delightfully  styled!  Smart  in  every  line — yet  comfort- 
able as  can  be!  They  are  indeed  a  real  treat  to  style-wise 
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ESCO  QUALITY  SHOES  sell  at  prices  that  are  REAL  SAVINGS! 
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It  costs  less  to  operate 

The    Chevrolet    SIX 


Less  for  gasoline 
Less  for  oil 

Less  for  repairs 

Less  for  upkeep 
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Chevrolet  Chronicles 
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Sun  day  eve- 
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Radio  Manila. 


NVESTIGATE  the  outstanding  economy 
of  the  Chevrolet  Six.  You  make  actual 
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upkeep  cost  when  you  own  and  drive  a 
Chevrolet. 

And  Chevrolet  provides  you  a  finer,  more 
beautiful,  more  powerful  car— with  six-cylinder 
smoothness  and  the  luxury  and  riding  comfort 
of  cars  that  cost  much  more. 

Call  at  our  show  room  or  see  your  local 
Chevrolet  dealer.  Arrange  to  drive  a  Chevrolet 
and  satisfy  yourself  on  every  Chevrolet  claim. 
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SO  many  big  Spanish  houses  and  a  fine  presidencia.  I 
asked  the  priest  to  help  me  find  work,  and  he  did,  and  I 
stayed  there  three  years — all  exactly  as  I  said  I  would  do. 
And  now  I  am  back.  I  said  that  I  was  going  to  save  enough 
money  to  build  a  good  new  house  for  us,  and  see,  here  is 
the  house. 

Tomas — Ah,  yes,  you  are  a  good  son  and  a  steady  worker. 

Mario — How  pleasant  it  is  to  live  in  a  new  house  with 
the  smell  of  fresh-cut  bamboo  still  about  it  and  an  orchid 
swinging  in  the  window.  I  used  to  think  how  much  I  should 
like  to  build  a  new  house  when  I  was  still  very  small,  and 
now  I  have  built  it. 

Tomas — (with  a  little  condescension).  You  used  to 
dream  of  a  bamboo  house,  Mario,  but  I,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  used  to  dream  of  a  hacienda  with  great  stretches  of 
land  about  it  and  many  servants  in  the  house  and  laborers 
in  the  fields. 

Mario — But  you  never  had  those  things.  I  built  the  nipa 
house. 

Tomas — Aba!  You're  like  a  lump  of  earth,  Mario! 
You  make  me  laugh  when  you  talk  of  always  getting  what 
you  set  out  to  get.  The  only  reason  is  that  you  wish  for 
the  common  things  that  people  have  anyway. — A  young 
man  should  be  hearty  and  full  of  fancies. — When  I  was  a 
young  man — (He  rises  and  takes  a  few  dancing  steps 
stiffly.)  (Mario  sits  down  again.  After  a  moment  Tomas 
pauses  in  front  of  him  and  speaks,  a  little  out  of  breath.) 

Tomas — There  is  one  thing  that  you  said  you  would 
have,  Mario,  that  you  did  not  get.  Ha,  ha!  That  is  Cristina. 
Three  years  ago  you  said  you  were  going  to  marry  her 


when  you  came  back.  You  asked  her  to  give  her  promise 
to  you.  You  were  very  sure  that  she  would  wait.  But  when 
you  asked  her,  she  only  laughed  at  you  and  said  "no". 
When  I  was  a  young  man — 

Mario — That  is  quite  true.  She  said  no  when  I  asked  her 
to  marry  me,  but  she  is  not  married  yet. 

Tomas — No,  you  are  right — and  listen,  Mario,  (whis- 
pering) if  you  spoke  to  her  again,  you  might  still  win  her. 

Mario — But  I  shall  not  ask  her  again.    Once  is  enough. 

Tomas — 'Sus  Maria!  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  should 
have  asked  a  girl  a  hundred — a  thousand  times. 

Mario — Did  you  then  win  the  first  girl  of  your  choice, 
papa? 

Tomas — Ah,  as  to  that — 

(Cristina  comes  by  again.  She  is  driving  the  goats.  As 
she  is  about  to  pass  Mario  and  Tomas,  she  hesitates  a  little, 
as  if  waiting  for  them  to  speak.) 

Tomas — Good-evening,  Cristina! 

Cristina — (stopping)  Good-evening  to  you,  Mang  Tomas, 
and  to  you,  Mario,  too. 

Mario — Good-evening,  Cristina. 

Cristina — Everyone  in  the  neighborhood  is  glad  to  see 
you  at  home  again,  Mario. 

Mario — I  said  that  I  should  come  back  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  so  I  did. 

Cristina — How  was  it  there  so  far  away  from  home, 
Mario?  I  think  San  Carlos  is  a  very  big  city.  Were  you  not 
afraid? 

Mario — No,  there  was  nothing  to  fear. — Yes,  San  Carlos 

{Continued  on  page  294) 
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Watch  for  the  next  Carnival — it  will  take 
place  January  23rd  to  February  7th,  1932. 

Shows — Gorgeous  Balls— Athletic  Compe- 
titions— Expositions — these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  attractions  which  make  of  the  Ma- 
nila Carnival  the  Mecca  of  all  amusement 
seekers. 


Commerce,  Art,  Agriculture,  and  Industry 
are  given  their  due  prominence  with  a  view 
of  fostering  friendship  between  the  Orient 
and  Occident. 

No  effort  nor  expense  will  be  spared  to 
surpass  the  wonderful  Carnival  of  the 
past. 


PHILIPPINE  CARNIVAL 


Wallace  Field 


ASSOCIATION 


Manila,  P.  I. 


Reminiscences  of  an  Army  Surgeon  in  the 

Spanish-American  War 


Anonymous 


I  shall  never  forget  one  beautiful  moonlight  night  early  in 
the  month  of  July  on  account  of  two  occurrences  which 
unduly  and  in  rapid  succession  disturbed  my  sleep.    As 
my  large  mosquito  net  turned  the  heavy  dew  better  than 
a  shelter  tent,  an  officer  was  sharing  it  with  me.     A  packer 
bringing  up  ammunition  fouled  the  strings  holding  up  the 
net  and  used  some  very  unpleasant  language.     My  com- 
panion said  something  to  him  and  the  torrent  of  profanity 
increased  in  volume.     The  officer  then  stood  up  and  the 
packer,  seeing  the  shoulder  straps,  excused  himself  with 
the  statement  that  he  did  not  know  there  was  an  officer 
under  the  mosquito  bar.     The  lieutenant  who  by   that 
time  was  not  in  the  best  of  humor,  took  off  his  blouse  and 
saying  something  about  "no  shoulder  straps"  advanced 
on  the  packer,  who  very  wisely  rode  off.     Due  to  the  lapse 
of  time  since  that  night,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
packer  is  now  in  heaven  unless  St.  Peter  bars  those  fear- 
nothing,  hard-swearing,  and  tireless  saviors-of-many-a-bat- 
tle   and  sends  them  down  below  where  they  will  doubtless 
be  more  at  home.     The  lieutenant  of  that  night  now  occu- 
pies one  of  the   "seats  of  the  mighty"  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    Hardly  had  the  officer's  blood  pressure  been  reduced 
sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  get  to  sleep,  when  we  were  again 
awakened  by  "Hell  having  turned  loose"  along  the  entire 


line  and  the  troops  were  falling  in  to  double  time  to  the 
hellish  noise  but,  just  as  they  were  about  to  start,  the 
firing  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  started  and  the  com- 
mand fell  out  and  went  to  sleep.  The  cause  of  the  firing 
was  said  to  have  been  a  white  mule  between  the  lines— a 
panicky  soldier  fired,  and  this  was  taken  up  by  both  lines. 

THE    FIELD   GOURMAND 

One  officer  who  was  not  very  successful  as  a  cook  and 
who  sadly  missed  his  "striker",  made  the  proposition 
that  he  carry  the  rations  and  I  do  the  cooking  which,  of 
course,  entailed  making  the  fire.  I  agreed  to  do  the  cook- 
ing but  as  I  considered  myself  more  able  to  carry  my  own 
rations  than  he  was  to  carry  those  of  both  of  us,  the  ration 
carrying  remained  as  before.  The  next  morning  after  a 
rainy  night  and  in  consequence  a  h—  of  a  time  making 
a  fire,  I  made  double  strength  coffee  in  one  tin  cup  and  hot 
water  in  the  other,  expecting  to  halve  the  coffee  and  to 
fill  up  with  water.  I  also  fried  a  double  ration  of  bacon 
in  one  of  the  meat  cans,  intending  to  halve  this  also.  But 
I  was  called  away  and  upon  my  return  found  my  socio 
enjoying  an  excellent  breakfast  and  just  cleaning  up  the. 
double  ration  of  coffee  and  bacon.     I  did  not  say  anything, 
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ALHAMBRA  CIGARS 

ALL  the   'boys  back  home'  will  appreciate  this 
gift  from  the  Tropics,  bringing  as  it  does,  pic- 
tures or  visions  of  waving  palms,  sandy  beaches 
and  tropical  comforts,  into  surroundings  of  snow  and 
ice  and  cold.     Would  they  enjoy  the  cigars!     You 
know  they  would. 

Orders  may  be  left  at: 

ALHAMBRA  CIGAR  STORE Escolta,  Corner 

Nueva— Tel.  2-56-29 

KUENZLE  8b  STREIFF,  INC. 343  T.  Pinpin 

Tel.  2-39-36 

ALHAMBRA  CIGARETTE  &  CIGAR  MFG.  CO. 

31  Tayuman— Tel.  4-98-76 
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ood  light  or  poor  .  .  .  dark 


days  or  fine  .  .  .  early  mornings, 
late  afternoons  .  •  .  even  in  the 


in  •  .  .  you  get  the  finest, 


clearest  snapshots  you  ever 
looked  at  .  .  .  with  the  new 
Kodak  VERIGHROME   Film. 


How  Kodak  verichrome  Film 
differs  from  other  films 

1  Double-coated.  Two  layers  of  sensitive  silver. 

2  Highly  color-sensitive. 

3  Halation  "fuzz"  prevented  by  colored  back- 
ing on  the  film. 

4  Finer  detail   in  highlights,   portions   chat 
represent  light  parts  in  the  subject. 

5  Finer  detail  in  shadows,  portions  that  rep- 
resent dark  parts. 

6  Translucent,  instead  of  transparent. 

7  Priced  but  a  few  cents  higher  than  single- 
coated  film.  At  your  Kodak  dealer's. 


Made  by 
an  exclusive 
Eastman  process 
No  other  film  is 

"the  same  as" 
VERICHROME 
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but  my  feelings  can  be  imagined  better  than  described, 
especially  by  anyone  who  has  slept  in  his  clothes  and  got 
wet  during  the  night.  Needless  to  say,  I  never  again 
lost  sight  of  my  culinary  efforts  during  the  time  I  acted  as 
cook.  But  I  had,  and  still  have,  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
my  ' 'partner' '  was  not  as  innocent  as  he  appeared  to  be 
and  that  he  understood  the  situation 

On  our  way  to  the  base,  and  when  we  were  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  coast,  the  engagement  started,  sounding 
as  if  it  were  close  at  hand  instead  of  some  ten  miles  away, 
between  the  squadrons  of  Admirals  Severa  and  Schley. 
When  we  arrived  at  Siboney,  they  were  bringing  wounded 
and  prisoners  ashore. 

THE     CORPULENT   COMMANDING   GENERAL 

I  had  one  interview  with  General  Shafter  and  one  mes- 
sage from  him.  The  Chief  Surgeon  took  me  to  him  in 
order  to  get  his  permission  for  my  transfer  to  other  troops. 
The  General,  who  was  somewhat  overweight  for  field  serv- 
ice in  the  tropics,  was  lying  on  an  ordinary  camp  cot 
without  any  extra  supports,  although  he  was  reported  to 
have  wrecked  the  gangplank  on  his  transport.  He  was 
very  pleasant  and,  after  approving  the  transfer,  asked  me 
how  I  expected  to  reach  my  destination  which  was  some 
miles  distant.  When  I  told  him  "on  foot"  he  said  it  was 
too  hot  to  walk  but  mounts  were  very  scarce  and  then  he 
practically  told  me  to  grab  anything  I  could  get  away  with. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  a  mount  that  day  but  later, 
remembering  the  hint,  I  became  the  temporary  owner  of 
an  excellent  mule  which  was  eventually  turned  in  and 


exchanged  for  a  horse.  The  message  came  when  I  was 
calling  on  a  friend  at  Headquarters.  I  had  tied  the  mule 
to  the  only  tree  there  was.  A  little  later  we  heard  a  roar 
and  a  staff  officer  with  a  grin  on  his  face  told  me  the 
General  would  like  me  to  remove  the  mule.  It  had  been 
tied  just  in  front  of  his  tent.  My  friend  asked  the  officer 
to  report  the  message  as  it  had  been  given  which  he  did. 

It  began  "Tell  that doctor  to  remove  the 

mule".    Approaching  the  mule  I  expected 


to   get   another   and   direct   communication   but    nothing 
happened. 

AT  SANTIAGO    AFTER  THE  SURRENDER 

I  did  not  go  to  Santiago  to  see  the  formalities  attending 
the  surrender,  but  next  day, — we  had  moved  into  camp 
at  Las  Cruces  which  was  only  a  few  minutes  walk  from 
the  town, — some  of  us  had  luncheon  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
which  was  a  great  event  after  a  long  course  of  "Govern- 
ment straight".  Judging  by  the  rooms  full  of  over- 
crowded tables,  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
were  present.  It  was  a  very  merry  crowd  and  the  demon- 
stration of  "rank"  was  confined  to  the  insignia  worn.  The 
Spanish  proprietor  of  the  establishment  made  so  much 
money  then  and  continued  doing  so  later,  that  his  wounded 
feelings  for  Spain's  defeat  must  have  been  assuaged  in 
great  measure  by  his  waxing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
victors.  Another  day  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  Moro 
castle,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  where  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson  and  his  men  sank  the  collier.  In  front  of 
the  barracks  there  were  quite  a  number  of  13-inch  shells 


Cooked 


Appetizing^ 
^nd  Nourishing  L 


Corned  Beef 


Solves  the  Meat  Problem  Economically 

SOLID,  lean  beef  of  finest  quality— prepared 
and  packed  under  the  most  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  Libby  packing  houses — cooked,  ready 
to  serve, — rich  in  nourishment,  and  pleasing  to 
the  appetite — is  available  to  you  at  a  modest 
price  in  Libby's  Corned  Beef.  Serve  Libby's 
Corned  Beef  often.  You'll  like  the  flavor  and 
benefit  from  its  strength-building  nutrition. 


Many  Ways  to  Serve 

SLICED  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  tin,  or  prepared  in  differ- 
ent ways,  Libby's  Corned  Beef 
gives  variety  to  your  meals. 
Serve  it  with  rice  or  vegetables — 
make  croquettes  of  it — use  it  in 
sandwiches — you'll  find  it  satis- 
fying food. 


Libby's  Cooked  Corned  Beef  is  Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 
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from  our  Navy  with  their  noses  stuck  in  the  ground,  each 
surrounded  by  four  shells  of  lesser  calibre.  It  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  used  as  tables  and  seats  by  the  Spaniards 
and  their  arrangement  reminded  one  of  that  of  the  small 
tables  and  chairs  in  a  boulevard  cafe.  Some  months 
later  an  enterprising  American  had  shells  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes  collected  and,  after  having  the  fuses  removed,  sold 
them  to  tourists.  They  sold  like  hot  cakes.  I  bought 
a  13-inch  shell,  paying  $10.00  for  it,  with  the  intention 
of  sending  it  to  a  friend,  but  some  bright  mind  got  ahead 
of  me  and  when  I  wanted  to  ship  it  the  shell  had  disap- 
peared. 

THE     WEST    POINTERS    AND  THE   OLD-TIME   TOP-SERGEANTS 

Nothing  I  had  seen  in  the  past  few  months  had  impres- 
sed me  as  much  as  had  the  young  West  Point  graduate 
and  the  old  First  Sergeant.  The  former  with  an  excellent 
professional  equipment  and  his  "background",  was  sure 
of  himself  and  equally  unperturbed  with  general  or  recruit; 
he  took  the  discomforts  and  hardships  of  life  as  a  joke» 
and  responsibility  and  danger  with  quiet  and  unassuming 
dignity.  The  "Top"  was  equally  sure  of  himself  and 
equally  efficient  in  his  own  sphere  and,  living  up  to  his 
multitudinous  responsibilities,  appeared  to  be  omnipres- 
ent and  never  to  sleep.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  difference  between  the  regular  and  volunteer  troops 
of   those    days. 

the  Heimweh  of  some  of  the  officers  and  men 
The  little  army  had  undergone  the  hardships  of  cam- 


paigning in  a  tropical  country  where  the  rainy  season  was 
on  in  full  blast  and  where  there  was  no  such  luxury  as  rest 
and  recuperation  in  well  organized  camps  behind  the 
lines.  Everyone  was  more  or  less  infected  with  malaria, 
and  there  were  sporadic  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  typhoid. 
There  was  no  urgent  military  reason  for  not  returning  the 
troops  to  the  United  States  and  replacing  them  by  others 
not  yet  exposed  to  infection  which  under  then  conditions 
and  with  the  enforced  use  of  pure  water,  mosquito  nets, 
etc.,  and  with  better  food,  could  be  safeguarded.  Every- 
one realized  the  situation  and  no  one  wished  to  remain 
and  to  contract,  possibly  die  of,  one  of  these  diseases,  but 
none  except  the  very-politically-minded  thought  of  try- 
ing to  get  ordered  home  in  advance  of  their  organizations. 
I  recall  the  fact  that  the  two  ranking  officers  of  one  outfit 
went  to  the  United  States  before  the  troops.  The  senior 
was  ordered  back  by  cable  from  Washington;  then  the 
other  got  such  an  exaggerated  case  of  heimweh  and  dis- 
taste for  the  life  that  he  became  a  nervous  wreck  and 
really  unfit  for  duty.  I  went  to  Santiago,  explained  the 
case  to  the  Chief  Surgeon  who  took  me  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  and  within  a  few  minutes  I  left  with  the  order  and 
the  transportation  for  the  officer's  departure  on  a  boat 
leaving  in  a  few  hours.  Wiring  the  result  of  my  mission 
to  the  sick  man  so  that  he  could  pack  and  be  ready  to  leave 
upon  my  arrival,  I  hastened  back  to  camp  where  I  was  in- 
formed that  when  last  seen  my  patient  was  sprinting  down 
the  hill  to  intercept  a  locomotive  going  towards  Santiago. 
As  one  officer  expressed  it,  "He  made  a  wild  break  for 

{Continued  on  page  291) 


When  Night  Comes  Early 

AND  DAY  LIGHT  IS  LATE 

Let   Luminous    Dial    Westclox    Give 
You   24   Hours    of   Accurate    Service 

All  Luminous  Dials — 

A204— Big   Ben  Reg.   Model 1*10.00 

A241— Big   Ben  DeLuxe   Model 10.00 

A243— Baby   Ben   DeLuxe   Model 10.00 

A203— Baby  Ben  Reg.   Model 10.00 

W633— Pocket   Ben /  • .  .  5.00 


£LfiJUm& 


Baby  Ben 
Big  Ben 


Westclox— 


Plain   Dial   Models  — 

A201— Big  Ben  Reg.  Model...  F7.50 
A240— Big  Ben  DeLuxe  Model. .  8.00 
A242— Baby  Ben  DeLuxe  Model  8.00 
A202— Baby  Ben  Reg.  Model . . .  7.50 
A626— Pocket  Ben 4.D0 


H.  E.  Heacock 

COMPANY 

MANILA   —   CEBU  —   DAVAO 


Pocket  Ben 


The  Philippine  Home 

Edited  by 

Mrs.  Mary  Macdonald 


An  Opportune  Time  to  Plan  a  New  Home 

m/rucH  to  my  surprise  I  recently  came  upon  a  graphic 
•™"  presentation  of  the  fact  that  the  present  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  dollar  is  practically  the  same  as 
it  was  before  the  world  war,  or  in  1913.  In  fact,  prices 
are  now  so  low  that  a  dollar  today  is  really  worth  about 

$1.60. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  check  up  the  situation 
in  the  Philippines  very  thoroughly,  it  is  evident  to  most  of 
us  that  a  peso  today  will  buy  much  more  than  it  would 
several  years  ago.  Everywhere  one  goes— in  the  public 
markets  and  among  the  shops— one  finds  attractive  bar- 
gains. All  kinds  of  goods— foodstuffs,  clothing,  household 
supplies  and  necessities,  even  building  materials— are  sell- 
ing at  much  lower  prices. 

Real  estate  also  has  followed  the  downward  trend  and 
there  are  many  building  lots  as  well  as  good  houses  that 
are  being  put  on  the  market  at  most  attractive  figures. 

To  the  family  that  has  been  provident  enough  to  have 
accumulated  a  surplus  in  the  way  of  a  savings  account  or 
other  investment,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  the  right  time 


to  think  about  planning  for  or  building  a  new  home.  Most 
families  hope  some  day  to  have  their  own  home  and  to  be 
free  of  the  burden  of  paying  rent.  It  will  probably  be 
easier  to  buy  a  home  or  build  one  now,  if  one  has  some 
cash  available,  than  it  will  be  for  some  years. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  calling  a  family  council,  taking  stock 
of  the  family  resources,  and  deciding  to  invest  in  a  home. 
This  is  as  true  of  persons  in  modest  circumstances  as  it  is 
of  those  who  have  more  substantial  means  and  larger  in- 
comes. If  the  project  is  undertaken  wisely,  after  careful 
consideration,  a  large  amount  of  pleasure  will  come  from 
working  and  planning  for  the  new  home. 

If  it  is  decided  to  build,  the  selection  of  the  site  is  of  first 
importance.  A  good  location  should  be  chosen  in  a  desir- 
able district  or  neighborhood,  where  the  land  values  for 
residence  property  are  more  likely  to  increase  as  the  years 
pass,  and  where  the  family  will  be  in  a  pleasant  environ- 
ment. The  advantage  of  good  streets,  high  ground,  and 
good  sanitary  conditions,  should  be  remembered,  and  every 
factor  that  will  make  for  living  comfort  should  be  carefully 
weighed. 


Try    Del    Monte    Peaches 

SLICED,  or  in  halves,  Del  Monte  Peaches 
deserve  the  reputation  they  have  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  Del  Monte  Products.  Choice, 
tree-ripened  fruit,  preserved  in  rich  syrup,  Del 
Monte  Peaches  are  luscious-appetite  appealing. 
Serve  them  as  they  come  from  the  can,  or  use 
them  to  prepare  a  variety  of  tempting  desserts. 


Enjoy  Quality  in  Canned 
Fruits  at  Low  Cost — 

Buy  Del  Monte 

THE  Del  Monte  label  is  a  guarantee 
to  you  of  the  uniform  high  qual- 
ity of  the  contents  of  every  tin  on 
which  you  find  it.  Choose  Del  Monte 
canned  fruits,  confident  that  you  will 
secure  superior  flavor,  perfect  fruit, 
entire  satisfaction.  And  Del  Monte 
canned  fruits  are  lower  in  price,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  quality.  Take  advant- 
age of  substantial  savings  by  insisting 
on  Del  Monte. 


FOOD    PRODUCTS 

Sold  by  Leading  Grocers 
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Once  the  location  has  been  chosen,  it  will  be  time  to 
plan  the  building.  First  of  all  one  should  make  careful 
estimates  and  be  sure  not  to  undertake  too  heavy  a  finan- 
cial burden.  Decide  how  much  you  expect  to  put  into 
your  house,  and  then  prepare  your  own  rough  plans  and 
sketches,  into  which  you  incorporate  your  own  ideas  of 
what  you  want  your  home  to  be,  before  you  consult  an 
architect.  The  care  with  which  you  make  these  prelimi- 
nary plans,  has  a  real  bearing  on  the  final  success  of  your 
building  venture. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  details  of  home  building 
in  all  its  phases  here,  but  it  enough  to  point  out  that  by 
giving  every  detail  your  own  personal  supervision  you  will 
be  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  many  savings  in  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  and  at  the  same  time  achieve  the  suc- 
cess which  you  have  long  cherished. 

New  Styles  for  Children 

clothing  made  for  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  has 
^  lost  its  charm  for  most  children  by  the  second  semes- 
ter. Garments,  even  though  they  may  not  have  been  out- 
grown, may  have  become  dull  and  uninteresting  as  the 
result  of  many  washings  and  wearings. 

Usually  around  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  mothers 
are  busy  replenishing  children's  wardrobes.  With  prices 
ridiculously  low  and  materials  especially  attractive,  this 
should  become  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 

Pictured  here  are  some  of  the  latest  ideas  in  styles  for 
youth.  The  keynote  of  these  styles  is  simplicity.  The 
style  points  are  capelet  and  puffed  sleeves,  draped  neck- 
lines, pleated  frill  and  scalloped  yolk.  ™__^. 


Do  Christmas  Buying  Now 

TijovEMBER  is  here,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  to  consider 
^  preparations  for  Christmas.  Those  of  us  who  have 
friends  and  relatives  in  far  away  places  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  our  buying  early,  and  of  course  we  will  be  looking 
for  the  nicest  and  finest  gifts  which  are  typical  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

For  the  young  girl  what  would  be  more  acceptable  than 


Gives  Your  Hair  an 
Alluring  Loveliness- 

unobtainable  by  ordinary  washing. 

Why  proper  shampooing  gives  your  hair  added  charm— and 
leaves  it  soft  and  silky,  sparkling  with  life,  gloss  and  lustre. 


THERE  is  nothing  so  captivating  as  beautiful  hair.  Soft,  lovely, 
alluring  hair  has  always  been  IRRESISTIBLE. 
Fortunately,  beautiful  hair  depends,   almost  entirely,  upon 
the  way  you  shampoo  it. 

A  thin,  oily  film,  or  coating,  is  constantly  forming  on  the  hair.  If 
allowed  to  remain,  it  catches  the  dust  and  dirt — hides  the  life  and 
lustre — and  the  hair  then  becomes  dull  and  unattractive. 

Only  thorough  shampooing  will  remove  this  film  and  let  the  sparkle 
and  the  rich,  natural  color  tones  of  the  hair  show. 

Why  Ordinary  Washing  Fails 

Washing  with  ordinary  soap  fails  to  satisfactorily  remove  this  film, 
because — it  does  not  cleanse  the  hair  properly. 

Besides— the  hair  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps. 

The  free  alkali  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the 
hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  women,  by  the  thousands,  who  value  beautiful  hairf 
use  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo.  It  cleans  so  thoroughly;  is  so 
mild  and  pure,  that  it  cannot  possibly  injure,  no  matter  how  often 
you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Mulsified  in  a  glass  or  pitcher  with  a 


little  warm  water 
added,  makes  an 
abundance  of  .  .  . 
soft,  rich,  creamy 
lather  .  .  .  which 
cleanses  thorough- 
ly and  rinses  out 
easily,  removing 
with  it  every  par- 
ticle of  dust,  dirt 
and  dandruff. 

You  will  notice 
the  difference  in 
your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use 
Mulsified,  for  it 
will  feel  so  delight- 
fully clean,  and  be 
so  soft,  silky,  and 


fresh-looking. 

Try  a  "Mulsified 
Shampoo' '  and  see 
how  your  hair  will 
sparkle  —  with 
new  life,  gloss  and 
lustre. 

See  how  easy  it 
will  be  to  manage 
and  how  lovely 
and  alluring  your 
hair  will  look. 

You  can  get 
Mulsified  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Shampoo 
at  any  drug  store 
or  toilet  goods 
counter — any- 
where in  the  world. 


MULSIFIED  cocoanut  oil  shampoo 
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one  of  the  attractively  embroidered  smocked  dresses?  We 
who  live  in  the  Philippines  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
these  dresses  every  day  and  do  not  fully  appreciate  their 
dainty  loveliness.  But  in  other  countries  they  are  greatly 
admired,  and  not  easily  purchased. 

For  the  more  expensive  gift  there  could  be  nothing  more 
exquisite  than  a  piece  of  embroidered  pina.  One  has  the 
choice  of  Philippine  scenes  or  conventional  designs,  either 
of  which  are  beautiful  and  represent  a  picture  on  cloth. 
Articles  such  as  doilies,  tray  cloths,  table  runners,  dresser 
scarfs,  boudoir  pillows,  and  luncheon  sets,  can  be  pur- 
chased in  any  of  the  Manila  embroidery  shops. 

Another  suggestion  for  unusual  gifts  comes  from  two 
Manila  shops  which  feature  articles  made  of  pinapok 
and  jusi.  These  fiber  cloths  are  dyed  in  pretty  shades  of  fast 
colors,  and,  by  combining  the  two  materials,  some  very 
lovely  things  may  be  made,  such  as  bed-spreads,  lamp- 
shades, table-runners,  table  cloths,  and  luncheon  sets. 

Of  course,  one  never  forgets  the  beautiful  hand-embroi- 
dered underwear  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  of  the 
embroidery  shops.  The  Philippine  factories  are  not  be- 
hind in  new  styles  and  perfect  workmanship,  and  this 
season's  designs  are  especially  attractive. 

The  shellcraft  industry  has  turned  out  many  novel  ar- 
ticles which  are  inexpensive  and  useful.  Place-cards  and 
Christmas  greeting  cards  made  from  shell,  with  gay  little 
Philippine  scenes  painted  on  them,  are  quaint  and  appeal- 
ing. These  can  be  purchased  ready  for  mailing.  Other 
articles  of  shell  are  cunning  little  dishes  for  salt,  nuts,  and 


jellies,  salad  plates,  lamp  shades,  cigar  boxes,  ash  trays* 
and  buckles.  Gifts  of  this  nature  will  be  something  differ- 
ent and  sure  to  please. 

One  of  the  newer  industries  which  caters  especially  to 
the  Christmas  trade  is  the  manufacturing  of  all  sorts  of 
goods  from  snake  skins.  There  are  many  bizarre  effects 
which  are  achieved  from  carefully  chosen  snake  skins,  and 
such  a  variety  of  articles  is  made  from  them  that  one  finds 
it  easy  to  choose  many  gifts  that  will  be  sure  to  command 
admiration.  Belts,  card-cases,  bill-folds,  pocket-books, 
match-boxes,  slippers,  and  many  other  useful  articles  are 
cleverly  manufactured  from  the  hides  of  our  tropical  snakes. 

When  it  comes  to  buying  gifts  for  men,  that  is  an  easy 
problem  in  Manila,  which  is  the  home  of  the  choicest  cigars 
in  the  world.  Christmas  cigars  from  the  Philippines  are 
always  appreciated,  and  one  can't  go  wrong  in  choosing 
any  of  the  standard  shapes  or  brands  of  the  leading  factories. 

One  friend  is  planning  a  novel  gift  which  will  be  greatly 
enjoyed  by  her  friends  and  relatives  in  America.  She  is 
having  a  series  of  photographs  made  of  her  beautiful  Manila 
home,  including  her  picturesque  tropical  garden.  The 
family  is  shown  in  informal  poses,  and  the  photographs 
will  be  assembled  in  an  attractive  folder  with  appropriate 
hand-lettered  captions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  tour  of  the  shops  and  select 
the  choicest  and  more  exclusive  gifts.  One  will  surely  be 
pleased  with  the  variety  of  delightful  articles  which  Manila 
shops  offer  to  help  you  simplify  your  problem  of  Christmas 
buying. 


Jacob's  Biscuits 

Fresh  —  Crisp  —  Wholesome 

FOR  years  Jacob's  Biscuits  have 
set  the  highest  standard  in  qual- 
ity, flavor  and  wholesome  goodness. 
Packed  in  air-tight  tins,  these  delight- 
ful goodies  reach  you  as  fresh  and  crisp 
as  the  day  they  came  from  the  ovens. 

Serve  Jacob's  Biscuits  to  your 
guests.  They  are  a  pleasing  token  of 
your  hospitality.  With  salads,  with 
desserts,  with  fruit  punch — at  parties, 
afternoon  teas,  or  any  social  occasion— 
it  is  the  correct  thing  to  serve  Jacob's 
Biscuits.  Take  your  choice  of  any  of 
the  delightful  varieties  offered  by  your 
dealer. 

W.&R.Jacob&Co.,Ltd. 

Biscuit  Manufacturers 


Popular  Jacob 
Varieties 

Royal  Afternoon  Tea  Bis- 
cuits 

Assorted  Chocolate  Wafers 

Cream  Crackers 

Family  Assorted  Biscuits 

Selected  Crackers 

Marie  Biscuits 

Lemon  Puffs 

Butter  Cream  Wafers 

Fruit  Sandwich 
and  many  others 


DEALERS   EVERYWHERE 
SELL  JACOB'S  BISCUITS 
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Recipes  of  the  Month 

There  is  nothing  so  precious  as  health,  and  science 
contends  that  every  human  being  can  be  healthy  if 
he  divorces  his  mind  from  the  foggy  traditions  of  the  past 
and  adopts  the  facts  of  the  present,  in  other  words,  sub- 
stitutes knowledge  for  ignorance. 

Good  food  in  adequate  quantities  is  most  essential  for 
health.  Most  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  today 
devote  columns  to  proper  diet,  the  importance  of  vitamins, 
and  the  careful  preparation  of  foodstuffs.  One  of  our 
local  physicians  noted  for  his  sane  treatment  of  children, 
told  an  anxious  mother  of  an  aenemic-looking  child  that 
if  mothers  would  give  to  their  children  liver  in  one  form 
or  another  and  gelatines,  prepared  with  fruit  or  their  juices, 
three  times  a  week,  children  would  overcome  any  tendencies 
toward   aenemic   conditions. 

Many  persons  think  liver  unappetizing,  but  if  prepared 
according  to  the  recipe  below  they  will  undoubtedly  find 
it  tasty  and  will  welcome  a  second  serving. 

CREOLE  LIVER  AND  BACON 

Cut  one  pound  of  calves'  liver  into  neat  slices,  and  brown  them  in  a 
arge  frying  pan  in  two  tablespoons  of  fat.  The  fat  should  be  very  hot 
and  the  slices  only  browned  on  the  outside.  Add  a  cup  of  sifted  toma- 
toes, one  cup  and  a  half  of  very  thinly  sliced  onions,  two  green  peppers 
minced.  Cover  and  cook  for  five  minutes.  Meanwhile  mix  two  table- 
spoons of  cornstarch,  one  teaspoon  and  a  half  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  of 
paprika,  one  teaspoon  of  sugar,  and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon  of  dry 
mustard.  When  these  are  thoroughly  blended,  add  by  degrees  a  cup 
of  good  gravy,  meat  stock,  or  water.  Stir  all  together  and  cook  until 
the  sauce  boils.  It  will  be  very  thick  and  care  will  have  to  be  used  to 
prevent  burning.  Arrange  on  a  hot  platter  a  bed  of  hot  mashed  po- 
tatoes. Turn  over  this  the  contents  of  the  spider,  pour  sauce  at  each 
end  of  the  platter,  and  use  strips  of  bacon  to  garnish  the  sides. 

APPLE,  GRAPES,  AND  RAISIN   SALAD  WITH   LEMON    JELLY 

To  one  cup  of  boiling  water  add  one  heaping  teaspoon  of  granulated 
gelatine  which  has  been  softened  in  one-fourth  cup  of  cold  water.  Stir 
until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Add  one-fourth  cup  of  sugar,  a  few 
grains  of  salt,  and  stir  again  to  dissolve  the  sugar.  Add  one-fourth 
cup  of  lemon  juice,  one  cup  of  apples  diced  fine,  one  cup  of  white  grapes 
halved  with  seeds  removed,  one-fourth  cup  of  seedless  raisins  which 
have  been  covered  with  boiling  water,  then  drained.  Turn  into  in- 
dividual moulds;  put  aside  to  become  firm;  serve  with  favorite  salad 
dressing,  or  without  salad  dressing  as  a  simple  dessert. 

HAM  TIMBALES 
To  three-fourths  cup  of  fine-chopped,  cold,  cooked  ham,  add  one- 
third  cup  of  soft,  fine  bread  crumbs,  one  egg  and  the  yolk  of  another 
beaten  slightly,  one  tablespoon  of  melted  butter,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
of  pepper,  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  milk. 
Mix  all  thoroughly  together  and  turn  into  well-greased  timbale  moulds. 
Cook  in  pan  of  hot  water  in  a  moderate  oven. 


With  Charity  to  All 

{Continued  from,  page  276) 

7 
TRAVEL.     It  broadens  the  mind  of  the  people^among 
whom  one  travels. 

8 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     Hero-worship. 

9 
EUGENICS.    The   scientific    effort   to    make    man  the 
image  of  something  superior  to  God. 

10 
IMMORTALITY.     The   belief  that  the    people  of  the 
future  are  just  as  stupid  as  we  are. 


Sun-Maid  Raisins  With  Cereal 
— How  Good  They  Are! 

HpRY  Sun-Maid  Raisins  with  oatmeal 
porridge,  or  rice,  or  any  other  cereal. 
You'll  like  the  tasty,  fruity  flavor  that  these 
delicious  bits  of  sun-dried  fruit  impart. 
Sweet— full  of  easily  digested  fruit  sugar 
— Sun-Maid  Raisins  are  wholesome  and 
nourishing— a  welcome  addition  to  many 
different  foods. 

Use  Sun-Maid  Raisins  in  your  cooking. 
There  are  many  wonderful  desserts,  candies, 
cakes  and  puddings  in  which  Sun-Maid 
Raisins  may  be  used.  A  special  booklet  of 
Sun-Maid  Recipes  is  offered  to  you,  to  aid  in 
the  use  of  this  delightful,  inexpensive  dried 
fruit  in  your  cooking. 


RECIPES  WITH  RAISINS 
Send  to  Pacific  Commercial  Company, 
Manila,  for  a  free  copy  of  this  Sun-Maid 
Cook  Book.    You  will  enjoy  trying  out 
the  practical  recipes  it  contains. 


Always  Buy 

SUN-MAID  RAISINS 

In  Large  or  Small  Packages 
At  Dealers'  Everywhere 


Minsul  Gets  A  Touch  of  Science 


By  Dr.  Alfred  Worm 


MY  wife  and  I  had  just  returned  from  Puerto  Prin- 
cesa,  where  we  had  not  been  for  two  years.  It  is 
a  long  trip  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  sea- 
miles  as  the  baroto  crawls  along  the  coast-line,  and  takes 
several  days'  travel,  while  the  nights  are  spend  in  camps 
on    the    beach. 

To  cook  our  meals  we  had  taken  Minsul  and  our  ser- 
vant  maid,    also   a   Tagbanua,    along. 

These  two  young  people  had  never  been  farther  away 
from  their  homes  than  with  us  in  Balabac.  They  had  never 
seen  even  a  horse,  let  alone  electric  lights,  or  any  other 
conveniences  of  modem  civilization,  and  this  trip  was 
one  of  revelations  and  wonders  to  them.  My  wife  and  I 
derived  no  end  of  entertainment  and  merriment  from 
listening  to  their  conversation  in  the  baroto  on  the  way 
home,  as  Minsul  explained  to  the  girl  the  intricacies  of 
electric  lights,   the   telephone,   and  the   steam    engine. 

Things  started  to  get  interesting  the  moment  we  set 
foot  on  land  on  our  arrival  at  Puerto  Princesa. 

"Senor,  look,  the  man  sitting  on  that  big  goat,"  cried 
Minsul,  at  the  sight  of  a  friend  of  mine,  mounted  on  his 
horse,  and  coming  toward  me  to  greet  me,  as  we  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  a  long  time. 

Minsul  and  Amada,  the  maid,  walked  around  the  horse, 
arguing  why  it  had  no  horns. 

"My  launch  is  ready  to  go  across  the  bay  to  Iwahig," 
my  friend  said.  "Your  friends  would  be  pleased  to  see  you 


again.  Come  along.   We  will  arrive  just  in  time  for  lunch." 
I   was   glad   of  the   opportunity   to  spend  again   some 
hours  in  this  beautiful  penal  colony,  and  accepted,  and 
we   took   the    two   Tagbanuas   along. 

One  never  comes  back  to  this  progressive  prison  farm, 
without  seeing  some  new  improvements,  and  with  pride  an 
officer  guided  us  through  the  plantations,  the  workshops, 
and  the  display  rooms  where  the  fine  articles  of  narra  and 
kamagon  wood,  made  by  the  prisoners,  are  exhibited. 

GHOSTS  AND  THE  TELEPHONE 

The  first  surprise  Minsul  got  there,  was  during  lunch, 
when  our  host  was  called  on  the  telephone . 

Puzzled,  Minsul  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke  into  the 
little  wooden  box,  hanging  on  the  wall  near  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  dining  room.  Then,  getting  an  idea,  Min- 
sul walked  outside,  looked  around,  and  examined  the 
wall.  Returning  silently,  he  joined  Amada,  the  maid, 
and  whispered  to  her  that  nobody  was  outside.  They  look- 
ed with  awe  at  each  other. 

Our  party  at  the  table  had  watched  them  with  amuse- 
ment, and  our  host  rang  up  again,  and  speaking  a  few 
words  of  instruction  to  the  man  on  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  called  Minsul  to  come  and  listen,  as  "Chief  Olong" 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.  Suspiciously  Minsul  looked  at 
the  receiver  our  host  had  put  in  his  hand,  then  held  it 
cautiously  to  his  ear.  At  the  sound  of  the  first  word,  Minsul 
shrank  back,  and  held  the  receiver  at  arms  length  from 


Growing  boys  and  girls 
need  this  strength-building 
food  drink 


TO  keep  young  bodies  strong  and  healthy— to  give  youthful 
minds  a  chance  to  be  keen  and  alert— let  growing  boys  and 
girls  have  Horlick's  Malted  Milk.  Full  of  rich  nourishment  in  the 
most  easily  digested  form,  Horlick's  is  the  ideal  food  for  school 
children.  A  daily  glass  of  this  wholesome,  refreshing  milk  will 
help  to  build  robust  strength  and  give  the  younger  generation 
the  right  start  toward  success  and  happiness.  Recommended  by 
physicians  and  nurses— used  in  all  the  world's  great  hospitals— 
Horlick's  Malted  Milk  enjoys  the  highest  endorsement. 


HORLICK'S,  the  Original  Malted  Milk 

Sold  at  Drug,  Stores  and  by  Leading  Grocers 
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his  body.  I  stepped  close  to  him,  and  it  took  a  lot  of  coaxing 
to  induce  him  to  hold  the  receiver  to  his  ear  again. 

"Ask  Chief  Olong  where  he  is,"  I  told  Minsul,  and 
when  the  answer  came  over  the  wire  that  he  was  at  his 
home,  far  down  in  Palawan,  Minsul  let  out  a  terrified 
groan,  dropped  the  receiver  like  a  red  hot  iron,  and  ran 
from  the  room. 

Later  we  learned  from  Amada  that  Minsul  had  said 
to  her  that  Chief  Olong  must  be  dead,  as  his  ghost  had 
talked    to    him    through    the    air. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS,  PETROLEUM,  AND  HOLLOW  WIRES 

We  spent  the  night  in  Iwahig,  and  things  with  Minsul 
got  lively  again  when  it  became  dark  and  the  electric 
lights  were  turned  on.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time, 
and  searching  for  him,  I  heard  him  in  the  room  which 
was  assigned  to  my  wife  and  me  for  the  night.  Turning 
the  light  on,  I  saw  the  floor  littered  with  burned  matches, 
and  Minsul  holding  an  empty  match-box  in  his  hand. 
Poor  Minsul  had  tried  desperately  to  light  the  electric 
bulb  with  his  matches. 

After  I  had  shown  him  how  the  switch  is  turned  on,  he 
did  this  several  times,  watching  closely  the  wire  hanging 
from  the  ceiling,   and  feeling  it  with  his  fingers. 

"Does  the  petroleum  come  through  the  wire,  Sencr?" 
he  asked. 

"Of  course  not,  Minsul,"  I  explained,  "there  is  no  petro- 
leum. This  is  called  an  electric  light." 

Minsul  looked  at  me  and  shook  his  head. 

"How  can  there  be  light  if  there  is  no  petroleum,  Senor?" 

What  use  would  it  have  been  to  go  into  a  lengthy  ex- 
planation? I  told  him  that  perhaps  someday  I  could  show 
him  how  electricity  is  made  and  sent  through  the  wire. 

"Then  the  wire  is  hollow,  Senor,  to  let  the  light  go 
through,"  he  asked. 

"No,  the  electricity  comes  through  the  wire,  ordinary 
wire  like  you  use,  not  hollow,"  I  said,  and  turned  away 
to  go  back  to  my  friends. 

"What  did  you  tell  Minsul?"  my  wife  asked  me  later 
when  we  retired  for  the  night,  "something  about  the 
light,  Amada  said." 

"Nothing.  He  wanted  me  to  explain  the  electric  light 
to  him,"  I  said.  Seeing  my  wife  laughing,  I  said,  "Why?'» 

"Minsul  told  Amada  that  you  had  been  drinking  too 
much  at  dinner  and  had  told  him  the  light  comes  through 
the  wire,  although  the  wire  is  not  hollow,"  my  wife  ex- 
plained. 

THE  COOK'S  JOKE  AT  POOR  MINSUL's  EXPENSE 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  we  again  boarded 
the  launch  of  my  friend  to  return  to  Puerto  Princesa,  a 
trip    which    takes    about    an   hour. 

Minsul  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  in  his  hand  a  pack- 
age the  size  of  a  man's  head.  The  sun  rose  higher  and  it 
became  warmer,  and  water  started  to  run  from  the  pack- 
age Minsul  held. 

"What  have  you  in  that  package,  Minsul?"  my  wife 
asked,  "it  is  leaking." 

"Bato-tanum"    he    answered    with    troubled    eyes. 

My  wife  and  I  looked  questioningly  at  each  other.  We 
both  spoke  the  Palawan  dialect  pretty  well,|but  never 
had  heard  this  word.  Bat6  means  rock,  and  tanum  stands 
for    water. 

(Continued  on  page  294) 


Helping 

To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

THE  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
acreage,  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  is  adequate  banking 
facilities.  A  bank  that  is  big  enough  to  meet  any  sound 
credit  requirement — extensive  enough  in  its  scope  of 
operations  to  take  proper  care  of  its  clients'  transactions 
in  any  part  of  the  world — sufficiently  informed  to  supply 
accurate  information  on  world  trade  conditions  and 
opportunities  and  credit — • 

A  bank,  moreover,  whose  service  includes  complete 
savings,  investment,  and  trust  facilities  for  conserving 
wealth  created  by  commercial  activity — 

Such  a  banking  connection  is  afforded  by  the  Manila 
and  Cebu  branches  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 
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The  New  Philippine  Pictorial  Postage  Stamp 


poR  those  interested  in 
stamps,  the  reproductions 
on  this  page  of  photographs 
of  the  original  drawings  for 
a  number  of  the  new  special 
issue  of  Philippine  pictorial 
postage  stamps,  designed  to 
attract  the  tourist  trade,  will 
be  of  value. 

One  drawing  is  of  Pier  Seven,  pride  of  Manila;  another 
is  of  the  impressive  new  Bureau  of  Posts  Building;  another 
of  the  Zig-zag  on  the  famous  Kennon  Road  to  Baguio;  and 
the  last  here  reproduced  is  a  view  of  the  terraced  mountains 
of  Ifugao,  one  of  the  world's  marvels  of  primitive  engineer- 
ing. 

The  drawings  are  all  the  work  of  Mr.  Pio  Moskaira,  chief 
of  the  drafting  and  mapping  section  of  the  division  of 
geology  and  mines,  Bureau  of  Science.  They  were  selected 
from  among  many  Philippine  views  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Posts  to  the  committee  created  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Com- 
munications Order  No.  122, 
series  of  1930,  to  select  ap- 
propriate views  for  use  in 
this  special  issue  of  stamps. 
The  committee  was  compos- 
ed of  Director  Pablo  Lucas, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Printing, 


Four-color  Process  Engraving 

Cover  October  Issue 

THE  MOUNTAIN  PROVINCE 

By  I.  G.  ANCHETA 


chairman,   and  Messrs.  Fernando  Amorsolo  and  Vicente 
Rivera  y  Mir,  both  well  known  artists. 

The  borders  for  the  stamps,  not  shown  in  the  reproduc- 
tions on  this  page,  were  designed  by  Director  Fabian  de  la 
Rosa,  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines. There  are  to  be  two  styles  of  borders  for  these 
stamps;  one  uses  the  banahao  palm  leaf  as  a  motive,  and 
the  other  a  pleasing  design  of  native  cooking  pots  and 
coconut  palms. 

Other  views  that  will  be  reproduced  in  this  series  are  a 

view  [of  Mount  Mayon  and 
another  of  Pagsanjan  Falls, 
and  a  rice-planting  scene,  for 
the  two,  eighteen,  and  twen- 
ty-centavo  denominations 
respectively.  The  colors  are 
not  yet  definitely  known, 
but  it  is  understood  that 
they  will  be  of  a  light  hue. 

The  stamps  are  now  being  printed  at  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  stamps 
mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  will  probably  ar- 
rive and  be  placed  on  sale  in 
December,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Posts;  the  others 
not  until  around  February, 
1932. 


THE  colored  cut  for  the 
4 -colored  cover  "The 
Orphan  from  an  oil 
painting  by  Pablo  Amorsolo" 
of  this  number  of  the  Philip- 
pine Magazine  as  well  as 
the  half-tones  and  zinc  etch- 
ings were  made  by 
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Reminiscences  of  an  Army  Surgeon 

(Continued  from  page  283) 

liberty ".  As  the  order  and  transportation  were  still  in 
my  possession,  without  which  we  thought  he  could  not 
sail,  I  went  out  to  the  steamer  but  there  no  one  had  seen 
him.  Eventually,  we  found  him  in  a  berth  in  a  closed 
stateroom.  He  was  taking  no  chances  of  being  left  behind. 
There  was  one  somewhat  similar  case  of  an  old  sergeant. 
This  man  had  served  the  " Vaterland"  and  won  the  Iron 
Cross.  He  had  then  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  had  over  twenty  years  service  in  the  army. 
The  sergeant  came  to  sick  call  one  morning,  crying,  and 
told  me  that  he  was  dying  and  wanted  to  make  his  will. 
He  was  such  a  healthy  looking  corpse,  that  there  was  a  su- 
pressed  snicker  and  he  left  in  great  dudgeon.  Later  in  the 
day  he  came  to  see  me,  stating  that  the  sun  must  have 
affected  him,  that  he  was  all  right,  and  wished  to  be  re- 
turned to  duty. 

In  one  volunteer  camp  I  was  ordered  to  report  as  to  the 
presence  or  not  of  yellow  fever.  The  morale  of  the  officers 
and  men  was  at  a  low  ebb.  There  was  no  yellow  fever  but 
numerous  cases  of  malaria.  The  chief  trouble,  however, 
seemed  to  be  mental,  distaste  for  the  life  of  inaction,  and 
longing  for  home.  The  results  of  poor  sanitation,  etc., 
were  to  show  later. 

A  favorite  amusement  of  the  soldiers  was  to  fight  taran- 
tula spiders.  Although  they  put  up  a  savage  fight  against 
each  other,  they  were  apparently  harmless;  no  one  was 
ever  bitten.  They  were  always  underfoot  in  the  evening 
in  my  tent  at  Las  Cruces  and  when  pushed  aside  by  one's 
foot  so  as  to  avoid  stepping  on  them,  they  just  stamped 
the  ground  as  a  rabbit  does. 

THE   DOCTOR  WRITES  HIS    OWN    PASS 

At  one  time  I  was  living  in  a  yellow  fever  camp  and 
riding  over  every  morning  for  sick  call  at  another. 
This  necessitated  passing  through  Santiago.  After  a 
few  days  an  order  was  issued  by  Headquarters  prohibiting 
the  entrance  into  town  of  anyone  not  in  possession  of  a  pass 
from  said  Headquarters,  and  guards  from  the  newly  - 
arrived  volunteer  immune  regiments  were  placed  on  all 
the  approaches.  When  halted  the  first  time  by  the  sentry, 
I  had  not  heard  of  the  order,  but  the  sergeant  explaining 
it,  I  wrote  myself  a  pass,  showed  it,  and  was  allowed  to 
ride  on.  I  never  had  time  to  get  another  pass  and  really 
it  was  not  necessary  as  mine  was  signed  "Shafter". 

THE  ICE-CREAM  SHIP 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  much  heralded  boat,  the  Olivette, 
said  to  be  bringing  ice-cream  donated  to  the  troops  by 
some  kind  people  in  the  home  land,  I  tried  to  get  some  for 
my  patients  but  learned  that  it  had  "melted "on  the  voyage. 
The  Santiago  market,  at  that  time,  afforded  little  in  the 
line  of  delicacies  but  one  could  get  excellent  milk  and 
quite  a  variety  of  good  fruit.  For  the  well,  the  cigars  and 
cigarettes  were,  of  course,  a  Godsend  after  "Bull"  Durham. 

HOSPITAL  EXPERIENCE 

When  the  troops  embarked  for  Montauk  Point,  I  felt 
like  a  lost  soul.  I  knew  none  of  the  new-arrivals.  I  had  been 
having  a  very  fascinating  and  ei.sy  time  of  it,  but  the 
future  held  out  no  prospect  of  a  continuance  but  rather  of 
hard   and   very    disheartening   work.     Being   assigned   to 
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the  Field  Hospital,  I  was  very  pleased  to  find  its  command- 
ing officer  was  Major  S.  Q.  Robinson  who  had  come 
from  Port  Tampa  on  the  same  transport.  The  hospital 
was  under  canvas,  undermanned,  poorly  equipped  and 
supplied.  Many  of  the  cases  were  typhoid;  the  buzzards 
sat  on  the  nearby  trees  waiting,  sometimes  on  the  pa- 
tients' cots..  Flies  were  everywhere  in  clouds,  and  the  only 
way  of  avoiding  them  in  our  mess  tent  was  to  eat  under 
a  mosquito  net.  There  was  a  steady  line  of  dead  going 
out  and  of  moribund  arrivals.  It  was  not  a  rarety  to 
find  a  patient's  mouth,  nostrils,  and  eye  lids  fly-blown. 

THE    YELLOW-FEVER    "EXPERT"    AND    HIS    SPOON 

Except  for  the  two  senior  officers,  the  staff  *  'bunked' ' 
in  a  hospital  tent  where  one  slept  under  a  variety  of  dif- 
ficulties—being called  to  see  a  patient  or  kept  awake  by 
a  long-whiskered  old  yellow-fever  expert  who,  armed 
with  a  two-foot  spoon,  was  everlastingly  scratching  his 
back  and  producing  the  same  sound  it  would  have  done 
on  sandpaper.  I  hid  the  spoon  one  night  but  the  operator's 
squirming  to  get  at  the  itching  spots  with  some  improvised 
implement  was  worse  than  the  rasping  of  the  spoon.  Writ- 
ing a  prescription  for  a  tonic  in  which  he  considerably 
overdid  the  dose  of  strychnine,  the  steward  took  the  pre- 
scription to  the  commanding  officer  and  our  friend  of  the 
spoon  embarked  on  the  next  boat.  He  was  a  believer  in 
some  occult  science  and,  as  we  learned  later,  seldom  pre- 
scribed medicines  but  prayed  for  the  patients,  most  of  whom 
died.  We  were  all  sorry  to  loose  the  old  gentleman,  except 
at  night,  because  he  was  a  wonderful  raconteur  and  had 
had  some  peculiar  experiences  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.     The   men   of  the   hospital   corps,    although   over- 


worked, responded  nobly  and  were  assisted  by  a  few  female 
nurses  some  of  whom  were,  unfortunately,  much  more 
interested  in  the  well  than  the  sick  and,  to  be  frank,  were 
more  at  home  with  them. 

THE    UNREWARDED    ARMY   NURSE 

When  the  large  Spanish  General  Hospital  was  vacated 
by  the  enemy  sick  and  wounded  and  had  been  renovated, 
we  moved  in.  Conditions  were  then  very  different,  and 
with  the  advent  of  trained  nurses  from  the  United  States, 
results  began  to  show.  My  wards  contained  about  one 
hundred  cases,  mostly  typhoid,  and  those  that  recovered 
owed  this  to  a  young  nurse  who  apparently  never  slept 
and  had,  at  times,  to  be  literally  thrown  out  of  the  ward. 
Day  or  night,  I  never  visited  a  critical  patient  without 
finding  Miss  Kratz  ahead  of  me.  Such  service  is  requited, 
and  only  recently  at  that,  by  a  measly  pension  while  even 
the  bum  who  was  conscripted  in  the  recent  unpleasantness 
got  a  bonus. 

After  the  rush  of  patients  as  a  hang-over  from  the  cam- 
paign had  been  buried  or  sent  to  the  United  States,  life 
became  less  hectic  and  there  was  time  for  sleep  and  re- 
creation. 

FLEAS   AND  CORSETS 

The  hospital  was  afflicted  with  a  plague  of  fleas  which 
made  life  miserable.  Although  the  special  and  uninter- 
rupted attention  given  them  had  its  effect,  they  were 
still  quite  plentiful  when  I  left.  Scratching  was  not  con- 
sidered bad  form  and  the  nurses,  who  in  those  days  wore 
corsets,  I  was  led  to  believe,  just  said  ''flea"  and  disap- 
peared, and  upon  its  capture  and  execution,  returned  and 
continued   the   conversation. 
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THE   MESS    ATTENDANT'S   REVENGE 

Supplementing  a  vastly  improved  commissary,  the  local 
market  supplied  a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  poultry,  game, 
etc.,  so  there  was  no  complaint  on  the  score  of  food,  but 
our  mess  attendant,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Americans 
to  recognize  the  worth  of  Bacchardi  rhum,  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  mess  officer,  resulted  in  our  suffering  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned.  That  night  as  we  straggled  in  from 
town,  each  man  visited  the  water-cooler  and  took  a  long 
drink.  One  did  not  notice  anything  while  the  ice  water 
was  going  down,  but  right  after,  it  felt  as  if  one  had  swal- 
lowed red-hot  coals.  We  all  got  some  as  no  one  felt  like 
spoiling  the  treat  for  the  next  man.  Somebody  had  added 
a  few  bottles  of  tabasco  sauce  to  the  water,  and  the  sup- 
position was  that  the  mess  attendant  had  done  so  before 
returning    to    duty. 

THE  LIKING  OF  THE  SPANISH  GIRLS 
FOR  "AMERICANO"   LOVE-MAKING 

The  local  army  of  occupation  consisted  of  one  regiment 
of  regular  infantry,  several  of  volunteer  immunes,  some 
volunteer  signal  corps,  and  one  or  more  navy  boats,  each 
of  which  added  its  quota  of  young  officers  to  the  gaiety  of 
Santiago.  After  a  time,  the  young  ladies  of  the  town, 
many  of  whom  were  Spaniards,  became  friendly.  The 
question  of  language  was  small  bar  to  love-making, 
and,  at  the  evening  band  concerts,  one  occasionally  saw 
a  young  couple  helping  out  an  animated  but  wordless 
conversation  by  means  of  a  small  dictionary.  The  bold- 
ness, directness,  and  absolute  disregard  for  Spanish  con- 
vention and  for  parents  on  the  part  of  the  Americano  when 
"after"  a  girl,  simply  horrified  the  older  residents,  but 
the  girls  took  to  it  like  "ducks  to  water".  They  held 
a  meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  that  Punder  the  circum- 
stances of  American  occupation  it  would  only  be  right  to 
adopt  American  customs  and  this  they  did,  at  least  when  the 
custom  appealed  to  them,  overriding ^the  objections  of 
the  parents. 

THE  JOKE  ON  GENERAL  LAWTON 

There  was  one  rather  wild  crowd,  and  after  a  celebration 
at  the  restaurant  some  of  these  officers  were  making  so 
much  noise  after  midnight  and  in  front  of  the  palace  that 
it  disturbed  General  Lawton  who  was  in  bed.  The  Gen- 
eral came  out  in  his  pajamas  and  told  them  to  fgo  home. 
One  bright  youth  said  to  him,  "Who  are  you?"  and  the 
General  telling  him,  the  young  officer  pretended  to  be 
much  amused  and  said,  "You  are  joking,  the  Commanding 
General  knows  better  than  to  run  round  town  in  pajamas". 
General  Lawton  left  them,  and  next  morning  the  young- 
sters were  wondering  what  would  happen.  Nothing  did, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  the  fresh  youngster  was  detailed  as 
assistant  judge  advocate.  Several  years  later  the  writer 
met  this  officer  again  in  Manila  and  just  after  he  had  been 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance. 

The  writer  was  transferred  to  Havana.  Although  it 
was  at  my  own  request,  I  had  been  so  long  in  and  near 
Santiago  that  I  had  more  than  a  liking  for  place  and 
people;  besides  which  the  transfer  would  take  me  out  of 
touch  with  recently-made  friendships — few  of  which  have 
been  renewed. 

(To  be  contiiiued) 
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Philippine  Mothers 

of 

FORESIGHT 

....  are  learning  that  chil- 
dren thrive  oirBoie's  emul- 
sion of  cod-liver  oil,  be- 
cause only  2  teaspoonfuls 
a  day  contain  more  vitamins  A  and  D  than  all  the 
milk  and  butter  anyone  can  drink  and  eat  in 
one  day.  They  are  learning  what  vitamins  are, 
and  that  they  are  necessary  parts  of  good  meals 
. . .  Education  teaches  mothers  to  believe  the  truth 
of  science,  that  Nature  stores  these  body-  and 
mind-building  materials  in  the  liver  of  the  cod  fish, 
from  which  men  take  them  in  the  form  of  oil. 

Philippine  mothers  are  learning  that  Boie's 
emulsion  of  this  oil  contains  twice  as  much  of 
the  oil  as  most  other  emulsions — a  teaspoonful 
of  Bote's  equals  a  tablespoonful  of  most  kinds. 
Cod-liver  oil  as  prepared  in  Bole's  emulsion 
benefits  children  in  so  many  ways  that  mothers  who 
begin  letting  their  children  have  it  will  not  cease 
providing  it :  for  it  gives  children 
appetite,  good  digestion,  rapid 
growth,  bone  and  tooth  materials, 
strength  to  repel  germs.  It  cer- 
tainly benefits  the    nervous  sys- 
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tern,  probably  nourishes  the  brain : 
a  marked  change  in  mental  alert- 
ness soon  takes  place  in  children 
taking  this  wonderful  emulsion. 


FORMULA: 
Cod-liver  oil  500  cc;  acacit  125  gm.;  calc.  hypophos.  10  gm.; 
pot.  &  sod.  hypophos.  aa.  5  gm.;  syrup  &  flavoring  s.  q.  1  liter 

DRUG  STORES  SELL  BOIE'S  EMULSION 

Made  by 

Philippine  American  Drug  Company 

BOTICA  BOIE:    MANILA 

INSIST  ON  BOIE'S  EMULSION-DOUBLE  VALUE 


Minsul  and  Science 

{Continued  from  page  289) 

"Where  did  you  get  it,   Minsul?"   I   asked. 

"From  the  big  box  in  the  kitchen.  The  cook  has  many 
such  big  rocks  and  gave  me  one  to  take  home  and  show 
to  our  people.' ' 

"Ice.  He  calls  it  rock-water/'  my  wife  whispered  to 
me.  "The  cook  has  played  a  joke  on  Minsul." 

When  we  arrived  in  Puerto  Princesa  and  Minsul  opened 
his  package  there  was  only  a  small  piece  left  and  he  said 

scornfully. 

"The  cook  has  given  me  a  bad  piece.  It  was  not  cooked 

enough." 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  STEAM  POWER 

"Where  are  the  men  who  are  moving  this,  Sefior?" 
Minsul  asked  that  afternoon  on  board  the  steamer  at  the 
pier  in  Puerto  Princesa,  as  he  pointed  at  the  winch  used 
in  loading  the  cargo. 

That  is  run  by  steam,  Minsul,  which  comes  through  those 
pipes  from  the  boilers,"  I  explained. 

Before  I  could  warn  him,  Minsul  had  put  his  hand  on 
one  of  the  steam  pipes  and  burned  his  ringers. 

-Why  is  this  hot  and  no  light,  and  the  wire  cold  and 
gives   light,    Sefior?"    Minsul    asked    again    puzzled. 

I  had  no  notion  to  be  put  down  again  by  him  as  a  drunk- 
ard, so  I  took  him  down  into  the  boiler  room,  and  showed 
him  the  big  boilers,  and  the  engineer  opened  a  valve  to 
let  Minsul   see  the  strong  pressure  of  the  steam. 

After  we  were  back  home  again,  the  Moros  and  the 
Palawan,  as  the  Tagbanuas  of  my  locality  are  called,  lis- 
tened with  wonder  to  the  tales  of  Minsul. 

"The  Sefior  played  many  tricks  on  me.  He  let  me  speak 
in  wooden  box  and  somebody  outside  answered  and  said 
he  was  Chief  Olong,  and  I  believe  it  and  thought  he  was 
dead  and  his  ghost  was  speaking  to  me.  The  Sefior  also 
said  the  light  they  have  there  comes  through  a  wire  which 
is  not  hollow,  but  I  know  now,  that  the  light  is  in  the 
wire  like  in  the  Lente  (flashlight)  the  Sefior  has.  But 
on  the  big  boat  they  make  in  big  kettles  (boilers),  such 
strong  wind  (steam),  that  it  whirls  around  big  wheels  with 
ropes  tied  around  to  lift  the  sacks  from  the  beach  into 
the  big  boat." 

When  it  became  dark  I  noticed  Minsul  putting  a  chair 
on  the  table  in  the  dining  room,  and  mounting  it  with 
a  hammer  and  nails,  he  started  to  fasten  the  end  of  two 
meters'  length  of  electric  wire  with  an  electric  light  bulb 
to  the  ceiling. 

"Where   did  you   get  this,   Minsul?"    I   asked. 
"I  cut  it  off  in  the  room  you  slept  in,  so  you  would  have 
this  nice  light  here,"  he  said  proudly. 

The  poor  fellow  was  greatly  disappointed  when  he  turned 
on    the    switch    and   no   light    came. 


Cristina  Goes  By... 

(Continued  from  page  278) 

is  a  big,  fine  city.  I  said  that  I  would  save  enough  money 
to  buy  a  carabao  and  to  build  a  new  house,  and  so  I  did. 
Cristina— It  must  be  splendid  to  do  always  the  things 
one  sets  out  to  do.— Sh!— Sh!— Sh!  My  goats  are  going  the 
wrong  way.    I  must  be  after  them— Will  you  not  come  to 
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our  house  some  time  to  visit  my  father?  He  could  be  glad 
to  see  you. 

Mario — Thank  you,  but  I  shall  be  seeing  him  in  the 
fields  when  I  am  working. 

Cristina — Good-by!  I  must  look  after  my  goats. 

(Exit  Cristina) 

Tomas— A  very  pretty  girl,  Cristina  and  not  so  proud 
as  she  used  to  be,  either. 

Mario— She  was  very  saucy  when  I  asked  her  to  marry 
me  three  years  ago.  She  said,  "No,  why  should  I  marry  you, 
Mario  Abaya,  when  there  are  others  so  much  better  that 
I  could  marry?"    Those  were  her  words.    I  remember  them. 

Tomas— But  I  dare  say  you  were  very  awkward  when 
you    courted    her.       When    I — 

Mario — Why  should  a  man  put  on  airs  when  he  is  only  a 
peasant's  son? 

Tomas— But  I  tell  you,  Mario,  if  you  want  to  win  a  girl- 
Mario— You  didn  't  win  your  girl,  papa. — Not  the  first  one. 

Tomas— No,  no,  one  never  does.  Yet  I  cannot  explain 
to  you.  You  are  like  a  clod  of  earth;  there  is  no  understand- 
ing in  you. 

Mario— What  has  Cristina  done,  all  these  three  years 
of  my  absence? 

Tomas— Done?  Aba!  She  has  had  a  very  gay  time  of  it. 
There  were  many  fine  young  men  asking  for  her  hand  at  first, 
a  lawyer 's  son  even,  frorri  town,  and  then  there  was  a  stu- 
dent who  saw  her  at  a  dance.  He  was  said  to  be  very  rich. 

Mario— (sighing)  She  is  so  pretty,  Cristina,  so  very 
pretty,  like  the  little  new  moon  or  a  sweet  white  flower! 

Tomas — Many  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  we  old  folks 
could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  one  of  our  barrio  girls  could 
be  so  attractive.  There  were  many  young  men  that  she 
could  have  married,  but  aba !  she  was  too  proud !  She  smiled 
at  them  and  flattered  them,  and  then  flouted  them  everyone. 
She  behaved  as  if  she  were  a  princess,  as  if  there  had  not 
yet  come  anyone  good  enough  for  her. 

Mario— She  always  holds  her  head  like  a  princess,  though 
she 's  just  a  peasant  girl. 

Tomas— But  at  last  the  young  men  grew  tired  of  making 
fools  of  themselves  and  they  all  agreed  together  to  leave  her 
quite  alone.  They  would  not  dance  with  her  anymore  at 
the  dances,  and  then  all  the  girls  who  had  been  jealous  of  her 
before  were  glad. 

Mario— She  is  so  pretty,  Cristina,  they  could  well  be 
jealous  of  her. 

Tomas— Then  a  bad  thing  happened.  All  the  rough 
young  men  of  the  neighborhood,  seeing  that  she  was  desert- 
ed, began  paying  their  attentions  to  her.  They  came  and 
serenaded  her  at  night  with  the  boldest  songs  until  her  father 
drove  them  away  with  his  bolo.  They  wrote  love  notes  to 
her. 

Mario — May  a  crocodile  eat  them  all! 
Tomas — Hoy !  I  see  you  are  still  in  love  with  her.     Perhaps 
you  will  ask  her  to  marry  you  again?   She  is  really  a  pretty 
girl  and  a  good  girl;  she  repents  her  proud,  foolish  ways, 
I  am  sure. 

Mario — No,   I'll  not  ask  her  again;   once   is  enough. 

Tomas — Her  parents  are  much  worried.    There  is  an  old 

friend  of  theirs,  a  widower,  who  has  some  property,  and 

they  are  arranging  a  contract  for  him  to  marry  Cristina. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing. 
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of  the  foods  that  come  from  their 
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Mario — Yes, — yes,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

(Enter  Cristina.  She  stops  at  first,  seems  to  hesitate, 
then  comes  nearer  shyly.  The  bleating  of  the  goats  is  heard.) 

Cristina — The  goats  want  to  browse  a  little  more,  the 
foolish  things! — so  late  in  the  evening,  and  I  thought  I 
would  talk  to  you  a  bit  while  I  wait  for  them.  (She  takes  her 
seat  on  a  rock,  a  little  apart  from  the  two  men.) 

Tomas — The  brown  goats 's  kids  are  very  fat  now. 

Cristina — Yes,  we  shall  eat  one  of  them  soon — at  my 
wedding,  perhaps. 

Mario — Ah! 

Cristina — Did  you  not  know?  My  father  is  going  to 
arrange  the  contract  tomorrow. 

Mario — Then  you  are  very  happy. 

Cristina — Not  so.  My  husband  will  be  very  much  older 
than  I — yet  they  say  he  is  a  kind,  good  man. 

Tomas— That's  all  very  well.    I'm  sure  you'll  be  happy. 

Cristina — I  am  always  looking  at  your  new  house,  Mario, 
when  I  pass  by  with  the  goats.  Such  a  pretty  neat  house! 
I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  finding  a  wife  to  keep  it  straight 
for  you? 

Mario — Ah,  yes,  sometime. 

Cristina — How  pretty  the  orchid  is  there  in  the  window! 
One  day  as  I  was  going  by,  Mario,  I  saw  your  father  and 
you  in  the  field  and  do  you  know  what  I  did?  I  pulled  that 
box  up  there  beneath  your  window  and  reached  up  to  smell 
the  orchid.  I  knew  that  it  was  the  sweet  kind,  but  I  did  not 
know  how  sweet  they  could  be! 

Tomas — (pleased)    We  will  give  you  the  orchid,  Cristina. 

Cristina — No,  ah,  no  thank  you. — Perhaps  Mario  will 
find  another  for  me  sometime. 

Mario — (with  no  enthusiasm)    They  are  hard  to  find. 

(There  is  a  sudden  silence  during  which  Cristina  leans 
her  chin  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  her  elbow  resting  on  her 
knee,  and  regards  Mario  with  speculative  wonder.) 

Cristina — (as  if  coming  to  herself  all  at  once)  I  must  be 
going. 

Tomas — (looking  disapprovingly  at  Mario)  I'll  try  to 
find  an  orchid  for  you,  Cristina,  or  you  may  have  this  one. 

Cristina — (sadly)  No,  thank  you,  Mang  Tomas,  but 
you  are  very  good.  (She  is  about  to  go,  but  turns  back  and 
going  to  Mario,  speaks  impulsively)  No — no,  I  cannot  go 
away.  My  heart  is  breaking !  O  Mario,  once  you  were  in  love 
with  me,  once  you  asked  me  to  marry  you  and  I  refused 
you  because  I  was  so  young  and  silly,  but  I  was  fond  of  you 
even  then. — Is  there  anyone  else  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
now? — I — I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  a  husband  who  will 
always  be  like  a  father  to  me,  even  though  he  is  kind. — You, 
Mario,  you  are  so  different  from  the  others — you  are  so 
strong  and  you  are  always  of  the  same  mind.  You  do  not 
change  at  all. — But  do  you  already  have  a  sweetheart  in 
San  Carlos? 

Mario — No,  I  have  none,  Cristina. 

(There  is  a  short  silence.  Tomas  nudges  Mario,  but 
Mario  makes  no  response.) 

Cristina — Then,  Mario — Aba!  I  know  that  I  have  been  a 
coquette;  it  amused  me  to  win  the  proud  young  men's 
hearts  and  then  to  toss  them  away.  They  would  have  scorned 
my  parents. — But  all  that  is  past  and  gone.  I  am  not  proud 
any  more.     See,  Mario,  I  am  even  asking  you  to — to — 

Mario — (without  the  least  show  of  emotion)  Yes,  I 
will  marry  you,  Cristina. 
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Tomas — (nudging  him)  That 's  no  way  to  speak.  Cristina 
is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  neighborhood. 

(Cristina  looks  at  Mario  wistfully,  but  slowly  an  expres- 
sion of  doubt  and  consternation  comes  over  her  face.) 

Cristina — (in  a  trembling  voice,  frightened  at  what  she 
has  brought  upon  herself)  Maria  Santisima!  What  have 
I  done? — I  was  so  vain — ai,  the  saints  forgive  me! — I  thought 
he  still  loved  me — I  was  so  sure — (laughing  a  little  wildly) 
Oh,  I  was  jesting,  Mario — no,  I  did  not  mean  at  all  what 
I  said.  I  was  only  trying  to  tease  you. — Do  not  think  that 
I  meant  a  word  that  I  said. — And  now  I  must  be  going. 
My  goats — (She  is  on  the  verge  of  tears  in  her  humiliation) 
— You  see  my  father  is  arranging  the  contract  tomorrow. 

(Mario  rises,  goes  to  her  quickly  and  takes  her  hand  to 
detain  her.) 

Mario— (speaking  with  difficulty)  Do  not  fear,  Cristina — 
no,  do  not  fear  at  all.  I  love  you — more  than  I  love  the 
fields  or  the  new  house — or  the  orchid — or  all  the  fine  things 
in  San  Carlos. 

Cristina — (still  uncertain)  Hoy!   How  shall  I  ever  know? 

Tomas — (in  a  smooth,  full  voice,  as  if  he  were  young  again) 
Jesus,  Cristina!  You  should  have  heard  the  fine  things 
my  son  was  saying  about  you  before  you  came.  He  said, 
"Cristina  is  like  the  little  new  moon;  she  is  like  a  sweet, 
white  flower. ' ' — And  many  other  things  he  said,  Cristina. 
Those  were  his  very  words,  and  he  said  also,  "  Cristina  is  the 
prettiest  and  best  of  all  the  girls  I  know.  She  seems  to 
be  a  farmer 's  daughter,  but  to  me  she  is  a  queen.  * ' 

Cristina — (taking  heart)  O,  Mario,  did  you  say  such 
fine  things  about  me — like  poetry? 

Tomas — And  many  more  fine,  romantic  things,  Cristina. 
He  said,  "She  is  far  above  me,  like  the  stars;  I  can  never  hope 
to  win  her,  but  her  name  is  written  forever  in  my  heart. 
She  is  like  the  sampaguita,  like  the  orchids  in  the  woods.' ' 

Cristina — (delighted,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands) 
Such  sweet  words!  But  can  you  forgive  my  boldness,  Mario? 

Mario — I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you  for. — I  thought  of 
you  when  I  was  building  the  little  house.  We  will  be  married 
soon. 

Cristina — (turning  her  head  to  one  side  to  listen)  Ah, 
the  goats!  They  are  far  away!  I  must  be  after  them.  (She 
runs  a  few  steps,  then  turns  back  to  throw  a  kiss  mis- 
chievously.) 

Tomas — Mario  said  that  your  eyes  were  like  stars  in  the 
evening  sky,  Cristina. 

(Exit  Cristina) 

Mario — I  think  the  world  is  a  good  place  to  live  in,  papa. 
Imagine,  I  am  only  a  poor  farmer 's  son,  and  yet  I  have  all 
the  good  things  of  life — all  the  things  that  I  long  for. 

Tomas — Yes,  yes.  But  do  you  think  you  would  have  won 
Cristina  if  I  hadn't  helped  you  out?  Girls  like  exaggerated 
compliments.  I  doubt  if  you  could  have  won  her  without  me. 

Mario — Perhaps  no,  and  yet — 

Tomas — There  was  another  mistake  you  made,  Mario. 
You  should  have  fallen  on  your  knees  before  her,  as  if  she 
were  a  fine  lady,  you  know.  She'd  have  liked  that. — But 
what  is  that  you  have  just  taken  out  of  your  pocket — that 
little  box? 

Mario — (displaying  a  ring  in  his  hand)  A  ring  for  Cristina. 
A  jeweler  in  San  Carlos  made  it  for  me  and  it  cost  P20. 
See,  on  the  inside  of  it  are  small,  fine  letters  which  say, 
"My  wife,  Cristina.' ' 

Tomas — (looking  at  the  ring,  then  at  Mario)     I  do  not 
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understand.    You  bought  the  ring,  yet  you  could  not  have 
known  that  she  would  marry  you. 

Mario— I  have  always  got  the  things  I  set  out  to  get,  and — ■ 
Tomas — Just  the  same,  Mario,  if  I  had  not  helped  you— 
Mario — You  did  not  win  the  first  girl  of  your  choice,  Tatay. 
Tomas — But  that — that  was  all  long  ago  and  half  forgot- 
ten.— Ah,  Mario,  you  should  have  seen  me  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  so  lively  and  witty  and — 


Editorials 

(Continued  from,  page  274) 
Hence,  the  statesmen  of  both  parties  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  fundamentals  and  point  with  "fervor  at  almost 
any  glittering,  passing  distraction."  "They  will  point", 
says  Mr.  Hard,  "at  the  World  War.  They  will  point  at 
the  size  of  the  French  army.  They  will  point  at  forced 
labor  in  Russian  saw  mills.  They  will  point  at  shipments 
of  gold  by  Argentina.  They  will  point  at  sales  of  silver  by 
British  India.  They  will  point  at  reparations  by  Germany. 
They  will  point  at  war-debts  by  the  Allies.  They  will 
point  at  tariffs.  . . .  They  will  point  at  anything  but  the 
internal  reformation  of  contemporary  capitalism's  own 
organic  defects  everywhere." 


Commercial  Aviation 

(Continued  from  page  269) 

over  very  rough  roads.  These  are  great  detractions  from 
the  advantages  gained  by  traveling  via  the  air  route,  but 
they  are  rapidly  being  corrected  by  each  city  concerned. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  interest  taken  by  the 
government  of  Japan  in  helping  to  establish  aviation  on 


a  firm  footing  has  been  largely  responsible  for  its  success 
in  that  country  to  date. 

Taking  the  picture  presented  by  commercial  aviation  in 
the  Far  East  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  aspect  rather  pleasing 
and  receive  assurance  of  rapid  strides  no  doubt  to  be  made 
in  the  near  future.  Encouraged  by  noteworthy  examples 
in  the  form  of  around-the-world  flights,  the  people  of  the 
Far  East  are  rapidly  becoming  air-minded  along  with  their 
brothers  in  Europe  and  America.  To  change  from  the 
habitual  modes  of  travel  in  use  over  hundreds  of  years  to 
something  which  twenty  years  ago  was  but  a  dream,  is 
no  easy  matter  for  a  people  prone  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  forefathers.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  people 
here  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,"  that  they  have  the  ability  to  see  into 
the  future  and  accept  the  challenge  of  an  ever  advancing 
civilization. 

The  Single  Session 

(Continued  from  page  271) 

A  shortened  school  day  will  result  in  less  instruction  and 
more  time  out-of -school.  This  will  not  be  acceptable  to 
many  parents,  and  probably  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so 
will  withdraw  their  children  from  the  public  school  and 
place  them  in  private  schools  where  a  richer  curriculum 
would  probably  be  offered.  These  would,  of  course,  be 
tuition  schools.  Intermediate  children  who  drop  out  of 
school  could  afford  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  enrolment  in 
public  night  school  classes  which  have  been  established  in 
a  few  divisions.     The  night  schools  for  the  present  are  on 
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a  non-tuition  basis. 

The  cost  of  education  per  capita  in  1929  was  P2.53; 
the  cost  per  pupil  was  ^26.30.  For  every  peso  expended 
for  education  in  1929  only  eighteen  centavos  came  from 
direct  municipal  taxation.  If  schools  could  take  in  twice 
as  many  children  as  are  now  accommodated  for  the  same 
cost  (with  the  same  number  of  teachers)  the  cost  per  pupil 
would  decrease  greatly.  But  have  we  considered  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  which  could  be  offered  under  such  a  plan? 
Can  we  afford  to  keep  a  child  out  of  school  8.7  hours  out 
of  every  9.7  waking  hours  of  a  pupil's  span  of  life  for  a 
seven-year  elementary  curriculum  or  8.6  hours  out  of  every 
9.6  waking  hours  in  a  four-year  primary  curriculum?  This 
would  be  the  case  if  the  school  session  were  reduced  to 
three  hours — and  it  can  hardly  be  longer  without  serious 
physical  harm  to  the  teacher.  Can  we  afford  to  keep  the 
growing  mind  idle  these  8.7  hours  out  of  every  9.7  waking 
hours  of  this  period? 

Some  will  reply  that  this  is  better  than  keeping  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  out  of  school  altogether.  Perhaps 
this  is  true.  Perhaps  the  single  session  for  the  pupil  (a 
double  session  for  the  teacher)  is  the  best  solution.  But  it 
needs  to  be  approached  with  caution.  Increased  local 
school  taxes  have  long  been  recommended  in  order  that  the 
burden  of  elementary  education  will  fall  upon  those  being 
educated,  but  communities  still  rely  upon  the  Insular  gov- 
ernment for  eighty-two  centavos  of  every  one  hundred 
centavos  spent  for  elementary  education.  An  increased 
number  of  night  schools  for  the  working  groups  should  be 
a  matter  of  real  concern5.  The  physical  strain  on  the 
teacher  who  is  held  responsible  for  developing  young  minds 
for  high-grade  living  must  be  considered  before  casting 
upon  her  the  task  of  a  double  burden  of  children  even 
though  the  instructional  day  for  each  group  were  reduced 
considerably.  Will  the  home  and  the  community  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  child's  training  during  8.7  to  9.7 
out-of-school  hours  out  of  every  8.7  to  9.7  waking  hours? 
Can  they  shoulder  this  burden? 

5The  night  school  enrolment  in  public  schools  in  1931  was  but  7,492  children  in 
five  divisions. 

The  Window  Shell 

{Continued  from,  page  267) 

the  shells  and  the  pearls  that  are  generally  found  in  them. 
The  value  of  these  pearls  as  gems  is  of  course  very  low  since 
they  are  naturally  of  small  size,  poor  luster,  and  irregular 
shape,  and  besides  they  lack  the  hardness  of  genuine  gold- 
lip  pearls;  but  in  those  two  countries  the  placuna  pearls 
are  of  considerable  importance  because  of  the  curious  de- 
mand for  them,  due  to  old  superstitions,  in  fanciful  medical 
nostrums.  Window  shells  in  Bacoor  Bay  rarely  if  ever 
produce  pearls;  however,  shells  in  certain  localities  in  the 
Philippines  sometimes  contain  pearls;  but  fishing  for  pla- 
cuna in  Philippine  waters  is  carried  on  for  the  shells  alone. 

A  large  number  of  the  residents  of  Kawit  and  Binakayan 
engage  in  window  shell  fishing,  gathering  several  thousand 
adult  shells  per  week  during  favorable  weather.  They 
collect  all  sizes,  but  the  small  ones  are  transferred  to  pri- 
vate plots  in  which  they  are  cultivated  for  five  to  eight 
months.  The  large  shells  are  brought  ashore  in  dugouts 
and  carried  in  bamboo  baskets  to  the  cleaning  premises. 

The  shells  are  first  soaked  in  basins  of  fresh  water  to 
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loosen  the  scales  on  the  outer  surface;  the  scales  are  then 
scraped  off  with  a  flat  piece  of  metal,  and  the  edges  are 
smoothed  by  rubbing  them  against  a  rock  or  earthen  jar. 
The  shells  are  graded  according  to  quality  and  size  and 
placed  in  large  bamboo  baskets  (canastro  or  batulan) 
each  containing  10,000  valves.  Women  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  workers,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  a 
woman  to  clean  2000  shells  in  a  day  for  which  she  generally 
receives  from  P1.00  to  Pi. 50.  The  wages,  of  course, 
fluctuate  according  to  the  market  price  of  the  cleaned 
products. 

THE   INDUSTRY    AND    ITS    POSSIBILITIES 

The  industry  has  been  almost  entirely  within  the  control 
of  the  Chinese.  The  native  fishermen  with  few  exceptions 
are  contracted  to  deliver  the  cleaned  products  to  Chinese 
dealers  who  usually  advance  cash  to  be  paid  in  shells  at 
the  price  when  the  money  was  obtained.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Chinese  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  transaction.  This 
is  a  situation  which  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  since  the 
native  fishermen  do  not  have  any  other  way  of  disposing  of 
their  product  in  great  quantities  except  through  the  foreign 
dealers.  The  lumber  companies  or  construction  firms, 
many  of  which  are  owned  by  Chinese,  send  out  agents  to 
deal  with  the  natives  who  perforce  accept  the  dictated  quo- 
tations. Not  until  the  Filipino  fishermen  learn  to  form 
a  cooperative  organization  will  they  be  able  to  demand 
reasonable  prices  for  their  products. 

Quite  recently,  however,  at  the  inception  of  shell  shops 
here,  managed  by  Americans,  the  native  fishermen  have 
been  selling  their  raw  products  directly  to  the  firms  or 
through  agents  sent  by  them  to  the  fishing  centers  to  deal 
with  the  native  gatherers. 

Manila  alone  uses  every  year  several  million  window 
shells  in  house  construction  and  for  various  articles  made 
of  shell.  The  local  demand  is  increasing;  likewise,  the 
demand  abroad,  especially  for  manufactured  articles,  such 
as  lamp  shades  and  other  shell-crafts.  Philippine  window 
shell  products  have  already  found  markets  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  China,  British 
East  Indies,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Hongkong,  and  Japan. 
The  total  export  of  manufactured  window  shell  objects  to 
these  countries  in  1928  was  valued  at  P69,219.00,  and  in 
1929  the  total  value  ran  up  to  f*765, 795.00.  The  marked 
increase  certainly  indicates  the  potential  importance  of 
this    industry. 

In  trade  the  right  valves  are  known  as  flat,  the  left  valves 
as  bent,  and  shells  that  square  above  80  millimeters  are 
classified  as  "head."  The  so-called  "first  flat"  and  "first 
bent"  or  simply  "firsts"  are  shells  that  square  from  75  to 
80  millimeters;  the  "seconds"  square  from  70  to  75  milli- 
meters; the  "thirds"  from  60  to  70  millimeters;  and  shells 
that  square  less  than  60  millimeters  are  graded  as  "fourths." 

In  Manila  the  price  of  window  shells  varies  from  P3.00 
to  f*20.00  per  thousand,  depending  upon  the  grade 
and  upon  supply  and  demand.  Sometimes  these  shells 
bring  as  much  as  P30.00  per  thousand.  In  Binakayan, 
Kawit,  and  Samal  uncleaned  and  cleaned  shells  are  sold 
for  from  1*2.00  to  Pi 2. 00  per  thousand.  In  Iloilo  and 
Capiz  the  price  for  uncleaned  shells  is  around  P4.00  per 
thousand. 
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USES    OF    WINDOW    SHELL 

As  panes  for  windows  and  doors  the  P lacuna  placenta 
is  indeed  an  unexcelled  substitute  for  glass.  In  no  other 
shell  are  desirable  qualities  so  remarkably  combined  as  in 
this  waferlike  product  of  the  Eastern  Seas.  Thin  as  it  is, 
the  shell  is  nevertheless  as  strong  as  a  plate  glass  4  milli- 
meters in  thickness.  It  has  astonishing  durability  as 
proved  by  the  weather-beaten  yet  serviceable  shell  windows 
in  some  of  the  old  churches  and  dilapidated  convents  in  and 
around  Manila  and  in  the  provinces.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  its  beautiful  effect;  and  its  usefulness  can  easily  be 
recognized  in  the  one  thousand  and  one  different  objects 
that  are  manufactured  from  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
window  shell  is  one  of  the  few  known  shells  which  lends 
itself  to  many  and  varied  uses.  The  natural  shell  is  merely 
trimmed  to  the  desired  size;  it  is  never  split  as  is  a  slab 
of  mica,  as  some  people  perhaps  believe.  To  bring  out  its 
natural  translucency,  the  shell  is  simply  bathed  in  muriatic 
acid.  Art  and  science  find  it  remarkably  adaptable  for 
making  shell-craft  products,  such  as  panels,  concealed 
lighting  systems,  partitions,  shades,  lanterns,  shields, 
screens,  trays,  place  cards,  picture  frames,  candle 
sticks,  cake,  fruit,  and  nut  dishes,  and  innumerable  other 
novelties  for  home  and  office.  These  articles  are  all  hand 
made,  and  plain  or  hand-painted  with  beautiful  designs 
and  scenes. 

Kalatong 

{Continued  from,  page  265) 
ing  white  against  the  dun  sky.     But  when  evening  fell  and 
the  weary,  dispirited  soldiers  limped  back  to  the  village, 


they  had  only  failure  to  report.  They  were  disconsolate 
invaders  who  slept  that  night  in  Barlig,  while  the  rain 
muttered  on  the  cogon-thatch  roofs,  and  the  roar  of  the 
river  echoed  through  the  mountain  valley. 

In  the  morning  the  combing  of  the  nearer  mountains 
for  the  fugitives  continued  in  vain.  The  Spanish  Co- 
mandante  resolved  to  return  to  Bontok  that  afternoon. 
They  had  few  supplies,  and  it  was  fruitless  to  conduct  long 
expeditions  into  the  unknown  and  hostile  mountains. 

But  first  the  soldiers  set  the  huts  on  fire,  and  not  till  the 
whole  village  was  well  alight  and  beyond  saving  did  the 
last  forces  withdraw. 

And  so  the  Spanish  army  turned  its  back  on  Barlig  the 
rebellious,  with  the  fires  blazing  behind.  It  had  come  to 
kill.  It  had  only  destroyed.  Forty-three  soldiers  had 
been  killed,  with  four  officers.  Over  seventy  had  been 
wounded.  The  warriors  of  Bontok  returned  with  seven 
heads,  the  total  loss  of  Barlig. 

Pedro  Puchilin  was  one  of  the  last  to  depart,  hoping 
that  he  would  still  have  a  chance  of  taking  his  revenge  upon 
his  father's  slayer,  if  the  Barligs  came  back  to  save  their 
homes.  But  they  had  fled  too  far  into  the  mountains  to 
return  for  that.  And  thus  a  second  time  Pedro  went  back 
to  Bontok  from  Barlig.  His  purpose  was  unfulfilled.  But 
there  was  time  in  the  future.  And,  when  he  thought  of  a 
certain  body  being  borne  back  to  Bontok,  he  smiled  grimly, 
his  fingers  feeling  his  bruised  lip. 

A  s  soon  as  the  watchers  reported  the  departure  of  the 

Ipanol,  groups  of  Barlig  warriors  returned   to   grieve 

over  the  destruction  of  their  homes.  *  With  one  of  these 
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By  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

A  PROCLAMATION 

No.  408 

I,  Dwight  F.  Davis,  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  do  hereby  designate  the  period 
from  Armistice  Day,  November  11th,  to  Thanks- 
giving Day,  November  26th,  as  the  time  for  the 
Annual  Roll  Call  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Red  Cross  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  other 
countries,  represents  the  united  voluntary  effort 
of  the  people  to  maintain  an  effective  medium 
through  which  they  can  express  their  desire  to 
answer  the  cry  of  suffering.  It  is  supported  wholly 
by  the  people.  It  moves  with  precision  and  dis- 
cipline  in   times   of   crises. 

The  Red  Cross  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  charity  should  never  become  a  cold  function 
of  government,  but  should  remain  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  heart  of  the  people  themselves.  Al- 
though the  Red  Cross  has  the  sanction  of  the 
government,  it  stands  apart,  a  living  agency  of  the 
people,  through* which  their  highest  impulses  can 
be  put  into  spontaneous  and  effective  operation. 

The  Red  Cross  knows  no  partisanship,  no  na- 
tional boundaries,  no  distinctions  of  race,  creed 
or  politics.  However  we  may  differ  in  other 
matters,  in  our  support  of  its  ministries  we  are 
a  united  people. 

The  splendid  development  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  Philippines  is  well  known.  I  urge  that  this 
development  continue  to  be  maintained  in  a  whole- 
hearted and  generous  manner  because  the  times 
are  not  without  indications  that  the  Red  Cross 
may  be  called  upon  to  meet  heavy  responsibilities. 
Its  ability  to  do  this  depends  upon  the  moral  and 
financial  support  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  the 
depression  and  the  recent  heavy  demands  on  its 
resources  for  disaster  relief,  the  Philippines  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  is  operating  its  regular  services 
without  serious  retrenchment  and  on  a  balanced 
budget  which  provides  for  an  expenditure  of 
^424,000.00  during  the  fiscal  year  1931-1932. 

I  therefore  ask  all  our  citizens,  our  business 
interests,  all  Insular,  provincial  and  municipal 
officials,  the  clergy,  all  teachers  in  public  and  private 
schools,  and  other  public  spirited  individuals  and 
institutions,  to  lend  such  aid  as  is  possible  in  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  a  successful  Roll  Call. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine   Islands   to   be   affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Manila,  this  eighteenth  day 
of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  thirty-one. 

Dwight  F.  Davis, 

Governor-  General. 


upon  the  ridge  almost  in  front  of  Mount  Amuyao,  stood 
Kalatong,  gazing  down  upon  the  burning  of  Barlig. 

As  he  looked  down  upon  that  conflagration  in  the  evening 
dusk,  he  remembered  his  dream  on  the  night  of  the  Head 
Feast  Dance,  when,  as  a  pinteng  walking  in  the  Sky,  he 
had  seen  Barlig  below  in  a  glow  of  glory,  as  if  afire.  Ai! 
The  dream  must  have  been  a  warning  omen  sent  by  an 
ancestral  anito!  Or  perhaps  by  one  of  the  gods.  But  then 
perhaps  the  rest  of  the  dream  was  an  omen  too?  Was  he 
indeed  fated  to  be  beheaded  some  day  and  bear  the  pin- 
teng's  aureole  of  flame?  He  suddenly  saw  again  the  face 
of  Aparas  by  Chalwason's  body  and  heard  her  curse — "May 
you  become  a  pinteng!"  And  then  he  saw  another  face 
distorted  with  hatred  on  the  Mount  Polis  trail,  saw  it  as  he 
had  seen  it  the  day  before,  with  restless  black  eyes  and  a 
cruel  scar.  Was  he  ever  to  see  it  again?  A  strange  fore- 
boding clutched  at  his  heart.  He  wondered  whether  he 
was  to  be  as  some  of  the  priests  were,  one  of  the  few  favored 
by  the  gods  and  spirits  with  prophetic  visions.  He  re- 
membered his  vision  of  the  Thunder  God  the  night  before 
an  anito  had  pushed  his  father  off  the  path,  so  that  his 
father  had  died. 

Then  he  forgot  these  thoughts  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
clusters  of  atos  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  clusters  now 
of  fire  blossoms,  fantastically  petalled  in  orange  and  red, 
with  agitated  pistils  of  flame  shooting  up  from  their  hearts. 
Wafts  of  white  smoke  emanated  from  them  like  a  heavy 
fragrance  made  visible  and  palpable.  The  sparks  were 
crimson  insects  flying  above  these  weird  swift-blooming 
flowers  of  the  tropical  night. 

On  either  bank  bloomed  the  fiery  clusters,  and  between 
them  the  river,  which  was  wont  to  flash  silver  and  grey  in  the 
sunshine,  now  reflected  the  glare  of  the  blazing  village  till 
it  ran  red — as  if  the  valley  had  been  thrust  through  by  a 
spear  and  its  life  was  ebbing  out  in  that  thin  stream  of 
blood. 

The  warriors  descended  the  ridge,  and  Kalatong  made 
his  way  to  ato  Longgai.  He  found  that  the  thatch  roofs, 
rain-sodden,  still  resisted  the  flames  in  places,  and  the 
smoke  bellied  up  protestingly  from  the  huts  that  had  been 
the  last  set  alight.  Those  fired  first  had  now  succumbed 
to  the  flames.  The  roofs  had  fallen  in.  Only  parts  of  the 
walls  and  foundation  posts  remained,  standing  statuesque, 
red  and  black,  in  the  light,  half  glow  and  half  glare,  that 
lit  the  valley. 

The  granaries  had  gone  first,  and  were  now  only  heaps  of 
smouldering  ashes  where  a  few  surviving  slabs  from  the 
walls  lay  prone  and  quivered  with  fugitive  shivers  of  flame, 
like  a  wounded  deer,  mortally  struck,  palpitating  with  last 
spasmodic  breath. 

When  he  reached  his  home,  three  of  the  posts  had  col- 
lapsed, but  the  fourth  still  supported  a  wreckage  of  beams 
burning  steadily.  Other  fallen  beams  lay  across  or  around 
it  in  grotesque  disorder,  lolling  dissolutely  on  each  other, 
and  canting  out  from  the  pile  at  curious  angles.  Around 
and  through  them,  the  restless  flames  leaped  and  flickered 
and  darted,  zigzagging  in  and  out,  licking  the  post  with 
vomcious  tongues  of  yellow  or  touching  the  beams  above 
tenderly  with  the  umbered  tips  of  their  tawny  fingers. 
Along  the  beams  little  tufts  of  bluish  flame  nodded  and 
winked  gaily  at  the  outraged  night.  A  chanted  plank, 
black  above,  lay  across  the  wreckage  with  glowing  belly. 
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As  he  watched,  a  wind  sprang  up,  suddenly  cool  to  his 
heat-flushed  skin,  so  that  he  shivered.  Yet  the  stones  of 
the  court  were  so  hot  to  his  bare  feet,  hardened  as  they 
were,  that  he  had  to  shift  continually.  The  flames  laughed 
and  grimaced,  leaping  up  into  the  air.  Sparks  thickened 
and  shot  the  smoke  with  heavy  fusillade.  The  beams 
across  the  post  glowed  deep  with  renewed  life,  and  their 
dull  red  grew  passionately  bright. 

He  watched  the  post  burn,  and  waited  for  its  fall.  His 
eyes  wandered  around.  He  looked  for  the  tiny  thicket  of 
sugar-cane  to  which  he  had  once  toddled  as  a  child  to  hold 
on  to  friendly  stalks.  It  was  a  heap  of  ashes  and  charred 
butts.  He  noticed  the  coffee  tree  shrivelled  and  wan. 
But  always  his  eyes  came  back  to  the  post  as  if  hypnotized. 
Somehow  its  fall  seemed  the  most  important  thing  for  him 
at  the  moment.  To  see  the  end  of  that  burning  pillar 
became  an  imperative  necessity.  The  whole  conflagration 
narrowed  itself  into  that  post  and  the  anticipation  of  its  end. 

Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  the  glowing  red  column 
tilted,  toppled,  and  swished  into  the  centre  of  the  afong, 
sending  the  ashes  up  in  a  little  cloud.  And  with  it  a  shower 
of  sparks  burst  up  into  startled  flight  like  a  flock  of  fright- 
ened rice  birds  out  of  the  rice  fields. 

With  the  falling  of  the  post,  Kalatong  felt  that  the  end 
of  the  afong  had  come,  and  with  it  the  end  of  his  youth. 

Staring  at  the  embers,  his  mind  was  filled  with  pictures 
of  the  past,  little  images  emotion  had  kept  vivid  in  his 
memory.  They  stood  out  clearly,  as  if  lit  by  the  glow  of  the 
fire,  bathed  in  a  tender  light,  wistful  like  the  spirits  of  the 
departed.  ...  Good  meals  of  rice  and  camotes  and  bean- 
soup  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  washed  down  by  water  from 
the  bottle-shaped  gourd,  with  the  sweet  coolth  of  the  water 
flowing  down  inside  from  the  throat  till  the  last  contented 
gulp  settled  it  in  the  belly.  .  .  . 

His  mother  carrying  the  drinking  water  from  the  spring, 
the  big  round  jar  balanced  on  her  head,  cushioned  on  th 
small  ring  of  coiled  grass,  and  the  baby — his  little  brother 
that  had  died — poking  his  chubby  face  out  from  the  blanket 
on  her  back.  .  .  . 

The  shrill  excited  voice  of  Enilaing  as  9  small  girl,  crying, 
"I  catch  your  ankle,  now!  now!"  as  she  rushed  forward  to 
chase  one  of  the  girls  in  the  opposing  line,  running,  tumbling, 
dragging  her  captive  down  with  whirl  of  black  hair.  .  .  . 

Childhood  days  in  the  river-world — sitting  on  a  warm 
rock,  blissfully  sunning  with  the  warmth  seeping  into  the 
naked  saffron-brown  skin — eager  splashing  of  the  silver- 
swirling  foam  against  his  legs  as  he  dabbled  in  the  shallows, 
scooping  up  the  little  sluggish  kacho  fish — the  clean,  cold 
shock  of  the  dive,  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  head-axe  blade 

Leading  the  charge  in  the  boys'  stone-battle,  down  the 
hill  at  the  war-cry,  across  the  river,  up  the  steep  slope, 
shouting,  tense,  exultant,  stones  thudding  against  the  head- 
high  shield,  stones  bruising  the  naked  body,  stones  gashing 
the  skin.  .  .  . 

The  proud  holding  up  of  his  first  head  to  his  mother  as 
she  sat  by  the  afong,  her  joy  in  his  prowess  as  she  looked 
at  the  long,  white  face  of  the  Ipanol,  and  his  fingers  in  their 
grip  feeling  the  gritty  roughness  of  some  tiny  pebbles  stuck 
in  the  blood-matted  hair.  .  .  . 

Aparas  at  the  Head  Feast  Dance  with  eyes  lustrous, 
provocative.  .  .  and  the  firm,  warm  feel  of  her  in  his  arms 
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as  drawing  .  . .  wherever  a  distinguishing 
color  note  is  needed  for  emphasis. 

CRAYOLA  Wax  Crayon  is  not  affected  by 
climatic  changes,  is  paper  wrapped  and  is 
available  in  assortments  of  6,  8,  12,  16, 
18  and  24  regular,  and  7,  12,  and  22 
Munsell  colors. 
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Artista  Water  Colors 
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Lecturers'  Colored  Crayon 
White  and  Colored  Blackboard  Chalk 

CRAYOLA 

The  Best  Known  Crayon  in  the  World 
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alive  forever  with  Cine-Kodak. 

Priceless  Movies 

that  you  make  yourself 

Real  movies  of  your  children  in 
action  are  easy  to  make  with  a 
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and  press  the  button.  Showing  mo- 
vies with  a  Kodascope  is  as  simple — 
just  thread  the  film  and  snap  the 
switch. 

Free  Demonstration  of  Cin6- Kodak  upon 
request  any  time  in  our  Cine  Studio 
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the  first  night  at  the  ulug.  . .  and  the  first  time  he  had  slept 
with  a  comforter,  when  he  had  been  clumsy,  and  she  had 
been  disappointing,  after  all  the  stories  he  had  heard  and 
the  exaggerated  jokes.  ... 

Thus  his  childhood  and  youth  flashed  past  by  him  in 
quick,  casual  pictures,  as  he  stood  oft  the  hot  stones  and 
stared  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  ashes,  charred  fragments, 
and  glowing  coals  that  yesterday  had  been  his  home. 

There  were  the  ashes  of  the  granary!  Ail  The  good  rice 
was  burned!  Some  they  had  saved,  a  little,  but  the  rest 
was  all  gone,  the  fat  bunches  of  full-eared  rice  they  had 
harvested  so  happily  from  his  field  in  the  sunshine  such  a 
little  while  ago.  The  fruit  of  all  their  long  toil  had  gone 
up  in  a  few  minutes  injsmoke  and  flame.  Now  they  would 
go  hungry!     Now^there  would  be  no  more  rice  to  eat! 

Where  had  been£the  protecting  anitos  of  his  family — 
the  spirits  of  father  Lainglimon,  grandfather  Kalatong, 
great-grandfathers^  Sagtel  and  Chaiyuwan,  and  all  the 
others  to  whom  they  had  prayed  and  sacrificed?  And  the 
guardian  gods?^  Was  the  burning  of  the  village  a  punish- 
ment for  some  offence  they  hadfgiven,  all  unknowing,  to 
the  powerful  ones  of  the  Sky  World?  Had  any  ceremony 
been  forgotten?  Any  mistakes  made  in  the  prayers?  Had 
someone  offended  the  dreadful  Manahaut,  the  war  god? 
Or  was  the  great  Lumawig  himself  angry,  angry  as  he  had 
been  long  ago  when  he  had  destroyed  his  disrespectful 
wife  Fukan? 

He  could  think  of  no  offence.  The  priests  knew  of  none, 
and  had  not  seen  any  warning  visions.  But  the  gods  and 
anitos  would  themselves  have  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  from 
feasts  in  Barlig !  They  would  go  hungry  too !  Then  perhaps 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  fight  the  Ipanol?  Perhaps 
the  gods  of  the  white  men  were  stronger  than  Lumawig? 
But  how  could  such  a  thing  be? 

Ail  Life  was  a  hard  and  a  bitter  thing!  He  could  not 
understand  it,  And  the  Earth  World  was  but  a  place  of 
death  and  sorrow,  destruction  by  strong,  unnumbered  foes, 
desolation  of  burned  homes  and  granaries,  vain  toil,  harvests 
of  smoke,  and  empty  cooking-pots! 

The  mournful  monotone  of  the  river  flowed  on  and  on 
into  the  night,  a  voice  of  gloom  inarticulate,  making  never- 
ending  moan.  In  the  dolorous  dusk  the  cold  grey  wind 
came  blowing  down  the  deserted  valley,  rending  the  dark 
smoke-clouds  that  hid  the  sky  and  the  stars.  He  shivered, 
cold  and  lonely.  He  gave  one  last  look  at  the  ashes  of  his 
home,  then  turned  and  took  the  trail  to  the  hiding-place 
of  his  family  in  the  forested  mountains. 
(To  be  continued) 


A  Tale  for  Two 

(Continued  from,  page  262) 

he  chased  the  lightning.  Every  time  he  struggles  we  have 
earthquakes.  Now  only  one  foot— the  left— is  imprisoned. 
When  Bernardo  del  Carpio  loosens  that  foot— he  will  come 
here  and  give  us  our  independencia/9  Apong  Ambo  would 
say  with  supreme  conviction. 

Baldo  did  not  quite  understand  what  his  grandfather 
meant  by  independencia  and  the  many  other  words  that 
the  old  man  loved  to  pronounce  with  rolling  emphasis,  but 
he  would  listen  nonetheless  breathlessly.  His  heart  and 
the  old  man's  heart  swelled  to  bursting  at  those  tales  of 
mighty  heroes  and  their  mighty  deeds,  as  though  they  were 
the  heroes  and  performed  those  wonderful  feats  themselves; 
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for  the  old  man  and  the  child  were  indeed  both  children. 

One  afternoon  the  two  went  to  the  field  to  bring  home 
the  goat.  That  day  Baldo  had  been  unusually  naughty. 
He  had  been  whipped  several  times  by  Nana  Maria,  who 
was  in  consequence  out  of  sorts  the  whole  day.  The  old 
man  had  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  day's  scoldings,  which 
he  had  borne  with  his  usual  serenity  and  gentleness. 

Baldo  found  a  rusty  milk  can  and  kept  kicking  this  in 
front  of  him.  Apong  Ambo  walked  slowly,  prodding  aim- 
lessly with  his  cane  at  the  cracks  in  the  dikes  of  the  rice 
fields.     There  were  no  stories. 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  the  goat  was  tethered, 
Apong  Ambo  sat  down  on  a  dike. 

Baldo  was  angry  with  his  grandfather.  He  had  not 
minded  him  at  all  during  their  walk  through  the  fields. 
And  he  had  not  told  his  stories  as  usual  in  spite  of  his  plead- 
ings. He  set  out  to  torment  him  with  his  tricks.  He  ut- 
tered all  the  bad  words  he  was  forbidden  to  say.  He  raised 
his  face  to  the  sky  and  shouted  angrily.  He  rolled  on  the 
grass  and  yelled  insulting  words  to  the  pugot  and  the 
atros.  He  cast  about  in  his  fertile  brain  for  some  other 
prank  to  play  or  a  new  word  to  say.  When  he  found  the 
word,  he  jumped  up  and  ran,  laughing  mockingly,  to  his 
grandfather,  pointing  at  him  with  his  finger.  He  was  about 
to  shout  out  the  word  when  something  in  the  face  of  Apong 
Ambo  penetrated  even  his  child's  sensibilities.  He  swal- 
lowed the  word  and  sank  down  on  the  grass  at  the  old  man's 
feet. 

The  sun  had  set  and  for  some  moments  the  world  was 
lit  up  with  the  mysterious  luminosity  of  the  afterglow. 
The  wrinkled  countenance  of  Apong  Ambo  was  illumined 
softly  by  the  diffused  light  and  there  was  in  it  an  expression 
of  extreme  weariness  and  unutterable  melancholy. 

Baldo  watched  him  and  felt  his  young  heart  grow  tight 
within  him  with  remorse.  He  thought  that  he  had  done 
his  grandfather  wrong  by  shouting  and  acting  so  meanly, 
and  that  was  why  he  was  so  sad.  Suddenly  he  took  hold 
of  Apong  Ambo's  arm  and  drew  it  about  himself.  He 
wanted  to  say  to  him:  "Apong,  forgive  me.  I  shall  not  be 
naughty  anymore.  I  shall  be  very  good  from  now  on. 
I  love  you,  Apong."  But  he  could  only  utter  in  a  little 
choked  voice:  "Apong,  Apong,  let  us  go  home." 

Apong  Ambo  understood  and  was  touched.  He  passed 
his  hand  over  Baldo's  forehead  and  said:  "God  bless  you, 
my  boy." 

When  the  two  trudged  home  that  evening  behind  the 
goat  who  tugged  eagerly  at  its  rope  for  it  was  thirsty, 
there  was  a  bond  of  understanding  between  them  that  was 
not  there  before,  and  the  stories  seemed  more  than  usually 
exciting  and  delightful. .  . . 


Filipino  Drama 

(Continued  from  page  260) 

may  be  sure  that  Zorrilla  himself,  had  he  heard  about  the 
matter,  would  have  heartily  enjoyed  the  humor  of  it  and 
most  likely  would  have  said  with  Walt  Whitman : 

Stranger,  if  you  passing  meet  me  and  desire  to  speak  to  me,  why 
should  you  not  speak  to  me? 

And  why  should  I  not  speak  to  you? 

It  is  strange  that  Barrantes  who  used  the  Filipino  thea- 
ter as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  wholesale  denunciation 
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The  Companion  Text  to  the  Manual 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  is  well  named  the  " Com- 
panion Text  to  the  Shorthand  Manual."  Every  one 
of  its  314  pages  is  packed  with  helpful  aids  to  the 
shorthand  theory  teacher.  It  relieves  the  teacher 
from  preparing  supplementary  drills,  graded  dicta- 
tion material,  and  theory  examinations. 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  shorthand  student  at  the  time  he 
receives  the  Manual.  From  the  first  lesson  until 
he  finishes  his  theory  course,  he  should  use  it  as 
much  as  the  Manual  itself  to  broaden  his  shorthand 
vocabulary,  to  clinch  the  theory  principles,  and  to 
gain  experience  in  reading  and  writing  purposeful 
matter  in  shorthand — letters  and  articles  that 
visualize  the  busy  world  about  him. 

Attractively  bound  in  red  cloth  to  match  the  New 
Manual;  list  price,  P2.65;  Teacher's  Key,  PI. 80  net. 
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This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those 
who  are  looking  for  agreeable  work  with  com- 
pensation commensurate  with  their  industry. 
The  subscription  business  is  the  '  'stepping 
stone"  for  those  of  higher  aspirations  and  in 
this  Company  leads  to  general  salesmanship. 

Direct  your  application  to  the  Company  or 
call  on  the  Credit  Department 


of  the  Filipinos  should  have  overlooked  a  characteristic  of 
it  which  he  of  all  men  should  have  been  the  first  to  notice. 
I  have  in  mind  the  seditious  tendencies  of  many  of  our 
duploy  karagatan,  aw  it,  Baltazar's  Mahomet  and 
Constanza,  the  youthful  Rizal's  Junto  al  Pasig,  and 
scores  of  similar  things.  The  Filipino  writers  during  the 
Spanish  regime  had  to  make  use  of  the  most  ingenious 
devices  to  disguise  their  aims  so  that  to  fully  understand 
their  writings  one  has  to  read  carefully  between  the  lines, 
or  perhaps  between  the  lines  only.  In  Florante  and 
Laura,  for  example,  the  vigilant  authorities  scented  noth- 
ing dangerous,  so  well  had  the  author  masked  his  purpose. 
Even  the  most  astute  Tagalog  readers  of  Baltazar's  day 
did  not  perhaps  thoroughly  comprehend  this  awit.  Indeed 
it  was  not  until  recently  that  its  aim  has  been  generally 
recognized,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  critical  labors  of  Epifanio 
de  los  Santos  Cristobal.  Now  we  know  that  Florante 
and  Laura  is  almost  as  full  of  sedition  as  the  Noli  Me 
Tangere  and  El  Filibusterismo  which  cost  Rizal  his  life. 

The  period  immediately  following  the  war  with  the 
United  States  was  specially  rich  in  dramatic  productions 
of  this  kidney.  The  unpacified  leaders  protesting  against 
American  domination,  sought  to  inflame  the  people  to 
rebellion  through  the  medium  of  the  drama.  To  this  end, 
they  produced  Juan  Abad's  Tanikalang  Guinto  (The 
Golden  Chain),  Aurelio  Tolentino's  Kahapon,  Ngayon 
at  Bukas  (Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow),  Hindi 
Ako  Pat  ay  (I  Am  Not  Dead),  and  many  other  dramas  of 
a  highly  seditious  character.  The  burthens  of  these  plays 
vary  but  little  from  one  another.  Resentment  of  Amer- 
ican rule,  a  plan  to  overthrow  it,  general  uprising,  and  fi- 
nally, freedom!— this  is  the  theme  on  which  revolutionary 
Filipino  playwrights  made  stirring  fantasias. 

From  1872  to  1896  and  from  1900  to  1904  Filipino  lite- 
rature was  for  the  most  part  propaganda  in  falseface.  But 
in  the  brief  span  of  a  little  over  three  years  between  these 
two  periods  it  suddenly  reached  undreamed  of  heights. 
That  was,  by  common  consent,  the  Golden  Age  of  Filipino 
letters.  The  political  freedom  which  the  Filipinos  had  con- 
quered at  the  cost  of  much  blood  and  suffering  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  on  their  spirit,  quickening,  invigorating, 
and  expanding  it  till  out  of  overmuch  fullness  it  sought 
outlet  in  intellectual  creations,  in  literature,  and  in  song. 
The  numerous  literary  productions  of  that  period  all  have 
the  power  and  impetuous  sweep  of  suddenly  liberated  forces. 
And  unlike  those  of  the  preceding  decade,  they  no  longer  show 
signs  of  crudeness  and  want  of  skill.  In  the  poems  specially 
of  Fernando  Ma.  Guerrero,  Jose  Palma,  and  Cecilio  Apos- 
tol,  we  find  the  exhuberance  and  overflowing  of  the  spirit 
sublimated  into  the  purest  lyric  rapture.  The  enthusiasm 
for  freedom  has  been  whipped  into  forms  of  grace  and 
beauty.  Patriotism  and  art  go  hand  in  hand.  Liberty 
is  poetry  and  poetry,  liberty.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  efflore- 
scence of  the  national  genius  which  we  may  well  describe  in 
the  very  suggestive  phrase  which  Franz  Liszt  applied  to 
the  second  movement  of  a  famous  Beethoven  sonata — "a 
flower  between  two  abysses.' ' 

It  would  be  well  to  note  in  this  connection  that  we  pro- 
duced our  best  literature  not  while  we  were  struggling  for 
liberty  but  while  we  were  enjoying  it.  For  revolt  may  be 
a  good  artistic  means  but  it  assuredly  is  not  a  good  artistic 
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end.  And  even  when  used  as  a  means,  it  demands  exceed- 
ingly careful  handling.  It  is  like  strong  primary  colors 
which,  when  applied  by  a  master  hand,  yield  gratefully 
vivid  effects  but  when  employed  by  a  dauber  make  only 
ultra-modern  art.  Revolt  may  make  great  artists  but  it 
can  only  unmake  ordinary  ones. 

But  the  fact  that  Filipino  drama  up  to  1904  or  there- 
abouts was  chiefly  concerned  with  political  propaganda, 
should  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  our  theater  then  had 
absolutely  no  esthetic  raison  d'e  tre.  Indeed  it  was  the 
seditious  plays  more  than  any  other  species  of  drama  that 
gave  us  a  taste  for  theatrical  entertainment  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  moro-moro.  For  despite  their  obviously '<non- 
artistic  aims,  these  plays  touch  life  at  many  points  and  have 
vital  elements  so  conspicuously  wanting  in  the  fantastic 
dramatizations  of  Christian -Moslem  conflicts.  It  is  thus  that 
our  rebel  playwrights  effected,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
reform  of  the  Tagalog  theater  which  Francisco  de  P.  Entra- 
la  with  his  satire  on  it  entitled,  Cuadros  Filipinos  (1882), 
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P.  O.  Box  514,  Manila 
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MENTHOLATUM 


A  splendid  remedy!  A 
great  many  physicians 
prescribe  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  burns,  cuts, 
bruises,  sprains,  insect 
bites,  etc*  Always  cool- 
ing and  refreshing* 

(Menthol  0.8  gm.  Camphor  3  arm.  Oil  Euca- 
hrptur  0.  1  arm.  Boric  Acid  3.5  grm.  Oil  Pinus 
Pumillo  0.  1  arm.  Excipientsto  make  30  gm. ) 


SPECIAL   OFFER    TO    TEACHERS   ONLY! 

The  Mentholatmn  Company,  Buffalo  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Kindly  mail  me,  postage  prepaid,  a  supply  of  Saints'  pictures  for  school  distribution. 

Name__ — 


\Ad( 


Teacher_ 


__School 


Address_ 


Request  maat  be  on  thia  coupon  and  only  one  package  will  be  aent  to  the  game  person. 


Have  you  heard 

C\  Y^     the 
fcV^      Wonderful* 


Wonderful  Corn  Cure? 

Apply  a  few  drops  to  the  aching  corn  and 
the  pain  is  relieved  at  once.  After  two  or  three 
days  it  can  be  lifted  out,  easily  and  painlessly. 
"GETS- IT,"  the  universal  corn  destroyer, 
has  never  failed  to   pp  ^  #*^Pf     B^** 
bring  instant  relief,  mm  d*    I  J^IT  ■* 
Salicylic  Add  14.0%:              ^^<r!T       „a   A 
Zlno  Chloride  2.«% ;                   Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Ether  7.2%;  Alcohol  0.0  %*.  Flexile  Collodion  q.  s. 


There's  Nothing 
Like  it  for  Wear! 

PERMANENT  FINISH 

"Indian  Head 

CLOTH 


makes  ideal  school  uniforms.  It  wears 
and  wears,  and  its  fresh  beauty  lasts. 
Sun  and  washing  won't  affect  color  or 
finish.  Dresses  made  from  "INDIAN 
HEAD"  bring  a  suggestion  of  coolness 
and  comfort  that  delights  the  eyes  of 
everyone* 

When    buying    INDIAN 

HEAD  always   remember 

to  look  for  the  following 

trade  mark 


INDIAN  HEAD 

REC.US.PAT.OFI-  , 

On  every  yard  of  the  CLOTH 


and  RizaPs  translation  of  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  into 
Tagalog  (1886)  had  entirely  failed  to  bring  about.  Un- 
awares, they  threw  the  moro-moro  into  the  shade  and 
cleared  the  way  for  the  modern  zarzuela. 

In  the  June  of  1902,  Severino  Reyes,  the  most  popular 
of  Filipino  dramatists,  organized  the  famous  Gran  Com- 
pania  de  Zarzuela  Tagala.  His  object  was  avowedly 
to  show  the  public  that  plays  which  were  not  all  glare  and 
gewgaw,  and  in  which  no  bombastic  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans cut  one  another's  throats  in  the  name  of  God,  could 
also  be  entertaining.  He  wanted  to  banish  the  moro-moro, 
that  one  great  bane  of  the  Filipino  theater,  from  the  boards 
forever.  Many  other  zarzuela  companies  have  since  then 
made  their  bow  to  the  theater-going  public,  but  it  is  the 
Gran  Compania  de  Zarzuela  Tagala  which  must  receive 
credit  for  most  of  the  reforms  that  have  made  the  native 
drama  a  truly  delightful  entertainment. 

Of  late,  many  Filipinos  have  taken  to  writing  plays  in 
English.  Armed  with  modern  dramatic  technique,  they 
think  to  inject  new  blood  into  the  native  drama,  to  bring 
it  up  to  date.  Jorge  Bocobo,  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  andVidal 
A.  Tan,  all  of  whom  write  occasional  plays  only,  are  the 
most  widely  acclaimed  of  these  new  dramatists. 

The  advent  of  the  movies  and  the  talkies  has  made  the 
prospect  of  the  Filipino  theater  quite  dark.  These  (how 
shall  I  phrase  it?)  canned  dramas  have  taken  the  country 
by  storm  and  the  native  theater  is  now  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  survive  in  the  face  of  their  stiff  competi- 
tion. And  not  our  theater  only.  For  the  movies,  and 
specially  the  talkies,  are  playing  havoc  with  the  drama  of 
all  countries.  And  it  would  seem  that  we  cannot  hope  for 
a  better  turn  of  things,  for  in  matters  of  art  these  days  man 
proposes  and  God  refuses. 
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Distinguished   authorship 


Vividness  and  variety 
Balance  in  content 
Artistic  character 


Skillful  gradation 
Fresh  reading  material 
Four-color  illustrations 
Carefully  chosen  vocabulary 


DISTINGUISHED  AUTHORSHIP: 

A  guaranty  in  itself  that  the  series  is  fitted  to  meet  the 
needs   of  schools   and   teachers. 

All  of  the  four  authors  are  familiar  both  with  the  re- 
cent developments  in  teaching  and  with  the  tech- 
nique of  writing  textbooks. 

They  combine  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  reading 
with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  special  needs 
of  the  various  grades. 


i 


Suzzallo,  Freeland,  McLaughlin,  and  Skinner's 

FACT  AND  STORY  SERIES 

Approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  Supplementary  Readers 
(Philippine  Public  Schools,  January,  1931) 

(Prices  at 
local  dealers) 

Primer,  Grade  I  P1.32 

Book  One,  Grade  II  1.50 

Book  Two,  Grade  III  167 

Book  Three,  Grade  IV  185 

Manual,  Primer  and  Book  One  2.02 

Manual,  Books  Two  and  Three  1.76 

(10%  Discount  to  Schools) 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

W.  W.  MAROUARDT 

Representative 
P.  O.  Box  836  Mamla'  P-  L 
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Announcing 

The  Greatest  Annual 

Event  of  the  Orient 

*  CARNIVALS 
EXPOSITION  i 


January  23  to  February  7 

For  Business  and  Pleasure, 
It's  The  Best  Time 
To  Visit  Manila. 


Side  Shows,  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Exhibits,  Pageants  and 
Parades,  Music  Band  Contest  and 
Championship,  Army  Show,  Gorgeous 
Balls,  and  Other  New  Attractions. 

Get  the  Carnival  Spirit! 

Be  A  Holder  of  Privileges! 

Philippine  Carnival  Association 

Wallace  Field,  Manila 
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Regarding  Dictionaries 

—most  schools  still  treat  their  pupils  as  little  old  men  and  little  old 
women— a  stage  far  past  in  the  development  and  instructional  use  of 
other  textbooks  *  *  *  The  'Intermediate  Edition'  of  The  Winston  Sim- 
plified Dictionary  was  the  first  dictionary  to  pay  attention  to  modern 
pedagogical  principles."  ^  ^^  ^^  q/  ^cation. 


UCH   of  the  quaint  charm  of  the  textbooks  of  a   century  or  two  ago  lies   in  their    naive  assumption  that 

M  children  were  just  little  old  men  and  little  old  women.  Happily  this  is,  as  the  Peabody  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion points  out,  a  stage  far  past  today,  when  so  much  attention  is  turned  towards  the  development  and 
application  of  correct  pedagogical  principles.  .,,..'«.  „  *  1  um; 
It  is  oniv  recently,  however,  that  school  dictionaries  have  taken  into  consideration  the  mental  limi- 
tations of  tneir  users.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  THE  WINSTON  SIMPLIFIED  DICTIONARY,  it  was  customary  to 
tationsot  tneir  u                                                                                        rf  ^    vocabu]aries  of  more  comprehens.ve  works,  and 

rSortfnirS  detiW    The  result  was'a  smaller  edition  which,  being  smaller,  could  be  produced  at  a  lower  price. 

CHILDREN  NEED  DICTIONARIES  ESPECIALLY  BUILT  FOR  THEIR  USE 

When  the  needs  of  younger  pupils  are  considered,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  situation  was  not  met  prop- 
erly The  cWld Tho  was  unaccustomed  to  using  a  dictionary  was  often  unable  to  select  the  usual,  commonly-accepted 
m^ine  of  a  word  from  among  a  number  of  obsolete  or  "special"  definitions.  The  words  defining  a  word  were  often 
^difficult  to  undeTstand  than  the  word  defined.  It  was  frequently  impossible  for  a  young,  mentally  immature 
pupii  t "ain  any  cl^idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  the  abstruse,  erudite,  dry-as-dust  and  understand-me- 
if-you-can  lexicons  that  were  compiled  for  juvenile  consumption. 

A  SINGLE  GUIDING  PRINCIPLE 

Tm  WINSTON  SIMPLIFIED  DICTIONARY  was  prepared  with  one  fundamental  principle  always  paramount 
in  the  minds  of  the  editors:  to  define  every  word  in  such  clear  and  simple  terms  that  its  use  and  meaning  could 
£  instantly  understood.  No  word  is  defined  in  terms  of  itself.  For  example,  trammUter,  in  THE  WINSTON  SIM- 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY,  is  not  defined  as  one  that  transmit.  Only  a  single  reference  is  ever  needed  in  this  work- 
there  is  no  laborious  chase  after  the  meanings  of  the  meanings  of  the  meanings. 

PROOF  OF  MERIT 

There  is  no  more  convincing  testimony  of  the  excellence  of  this  publication  and  the  universal  acceptance  of  it 
than  the  fact  that  more  than  2,500,000  copies  have  been  purchased.  Children  find  the  work  so  easy  to  use,  so  help- 
M  so  altogether  satisfactory,  that  they  are  encouraged  to  use  it  frequently,  instead  of  regarding  a  dictionary  as 
stint  I b u ed  only  as  a  last  resort.  THE  WINSTON  SIMPLIFIED  DICTIONARY  invites  reference;  other 
Zks  renel  it.  It  satisfies  with  a  single,  quick  reference;  other  books  leave  children  still  mentally  groping  In  short, 
this  work  actively  encourages  children  in  the  cultivation   of  that    most  important   essential,  the    dictionary  habit. 

The  INTERMEDIATE  Edition— for  use  in  all  elementary  grades. 

960  pages,  50,000  words,  900  illustrations P2-64 

OTHER  EDITIONS 

The  PRIMARY  Edition— for  use  in  the  lower  grades.  Built  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  Intermediate  Edition  but  contains  a  smaller 
vocabulary.     600  pages,  28,000  words,  fully  illustrated F1.76 

The  ADVANCED  Edition— for  use  in  high  schools,  academies,  colleges, 
universities,  and  for  teacher's  desk  use.     100,000  words  and  phrases, 

3000  illustrations,  plain »![*« 

With  Patent  Thumb  Index F6.35 

{Prices  subject  to  usual  school  discount) 
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Stop  this 

HILARITY 

If  you  once  saw  the  rim  of  a 
common  drinking  glass  under 
a  laboratory-microscope  and 
there  watched  the  gay  doings 
of  numberless  little  monsters 
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mob.  NEVER! 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  Hester 
Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 


jyURING  October, 
general  business 
conditions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines improved 
slightly  over  the  pre- 
vious month  but  were 
by  no  means  satis- 
factory. Fractional 
increases  in  Manila 
hemp  and  copra  export 
prices  were  the  improved  basic  factors!  Im- 
provement in  the  American  stock  market 
as  well  as  rapidly  increased  quotations  for 
wheat  gave  rise  to  greater  optimism  than  the 
basic  factors  warranted,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Addi- 
tional stimulation,  locally,  was  caused  by 
the  opening  of  the  sugar  milling  season  which 
improved  employment  in  the  southern  islands 
and  through  wage  payments  should  be  follow- 
ed by  heavier  merchandise  movement,  espe- 
cially to  the  ports  of  Iloilo  and  Negros.  The 
orders  for  Christmas  goods  arriving  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  were  lighter  than  in  any 
year  during  the  past  ten,  and  it  is  notable 
that  the  orders  were  for  cheaper  lines. 

Government  revenues  registered  further 
declines  and  the  economy  policy  was  strictly 
impressed  both  as  regards  the  current  budget 
and  that  of  1932,  now  before  the  Legislature. 
Construction  in  October  improved  relative- 
ly; Manila  permits  at  P494,000  compared 
1*518,000  a  year  ago. 

Labor  conditions  improved  with  no  strikes 
pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Interisland,  Pacific  berth,  and  Atlantic 
berth  shipping  continued  very  light.  Manila 
Railroad  average  daily  tonnage  was  1,700, 
compared  with  2,100  in  October,  1930. 

FINANCE 

Increased  activity  was  noted  in  certain 
bank  items,  especially  loans,  discounts  and 
overdrafts,  investments,  and  daily  debits  to 
individual  accounts.  However,  circulation 
dropped  about  1*4,000,000.  The  Auditor's 
report  for  October  31,  1930,  showed  the 
following  in  millions  of  pesos: 

Oct.  31,  Sept.  26,  Oct.  25, 


1931 

Total  resources 224 

Loans,  discounts  and  over- 
drafts        112 

Investments 56 

Deposits,    time    and    de- 
mand        106 

Net  working  capital,  for- 
eign banks 24 

Average  daily   debits   to 
individual  accounts  for 

five  weeks  ending 3.8 

Total  circulation 123 


1931 
224 


166 
53 


119 


1930 
239 


118 
35 


124 


14 


3.6 
126 


24 


4.4 
130 


Plans  for  re-opening  the  Mercantile  Bank 
failed  and  it  passed  into  liquidation  under  the 
Bank  Commissioner.  False  rumors  started 
a  run,  in  middle  October,  on  the  China  Bank- 
ing Corporation  but  it  was  quickly  checked 
and  confidence  was  fully  restored. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Philippine  overseas  commerce  for  the 
month  of  September  was  the  lowest  on  record 
since  the  war  with  imports  at  Pi 7,000,000 
and  exports  at  1*8,300,000.  These  values 
were  10  and  40  per  cent,  respectively,  under 
September,  1930.  Principal  import  declines 
were  noted  in  breadstuffs,  machinery,  auto- 
motives,  tires,  cotton  piece  goods,  and  ferti- 
lizers, while  increases  were  registered  in  eggs, 
fruits,  dairy  products,  chemicals,  canvas 
shoes,  mineral  oils,  and  cigarettes.  The 
principal  Philippine  exports  which  showed 
value  decreases  were  Manila  hemp,  copra, 
coconut  oil,  sugar,  embroideries,  and  hats, 
with  only  desiccated  coconut  showing  slight 
increase. 


Keeps 

Hair  Neat 

Rich-looking—  Orderly 

IF  your  hair  lacks  natural  gloss  and  lustre,  or 
is  difficult  to  keep  in  place  it  is  very  easy 
to  give  it  that  rich,  glossy,  refined  and  .  .  . 
orderly  appearance  .  .  .  so  essential  to  well- 
groomed  men. 

Just  rub  a  little  Glostora  through  your  hair 
.  .  .  once  or  twice  a  week  ...  or  after  shampoo- 
ing, and  your  hair  will  then  stay,  each  day 
.  .  .  just  as  you  comb  it. 

Glostora  softens  the  hair  and  makes  it  pli- 
able. Then — even  stubborn  hair — will  stay  in 
place  of  its  own  accord. 

It  gives  your  hair  that  natural,  rich,  well- 
groomed  effect,  instead  of  leaving  it  stiff  and 
artificial  looking  as  pastes  do. 

Glostora  also  keeps  the  scalp  soft,  and  the 

hair  healthy  by  restoring  the  natural  oils  from 

which  the  hair  derives  its  health,  life,  gloss  and 

lustre. 

Try  it! — See  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  your 

hair  combed — any 

style  you  like — 

whether  brushed 

lightly  or  combed 

down  flat. 

If  you  want  your 
hair  to  lie  down  par- 
ticularly smooth  and 
tight,  after  applying 
Glostora,  simply 
moisten  your  hair 
with  water  before 
brushing  it. 

A  large  bottle  of 
Glostora  costs  but  a 
trifle  at  any  drug 
store.. .  - ...    i 
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SUGAR 
The  local  sugar  market  was  dull  and  quiet. 
The  1931-1932  grinding  season  opened  at 
practically  all  centrals.  Practically  the  en- 
tire 1930-1931  crop  had  been  disposed  of  and 
local  quotations  were  nominal  at  ^7.50  per 
picul.  Although  crop  prospects  were  good 
due  to  favorable  weather,  juice  purities  were 
reported  as  low.  Exports  of  sugar  covering 
the  1930-1931  campaign  were  713,775  metric 
tons  of  centrifugals  and  33,036  tons  of  refined, 
all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 
With  the  decrease  in  copra  production 
throughout  the  Philippines  due  partly  to  the 
rice  harvesting  season,  the  local  market 
steadied  noticeably  during  the  last  half  of 
October.  There  was  increased  demand  from 
the  United  States  and  prices  advanced.  No 
new  business,  however,  was  transacted  as 
dealers  directed  their  attention  to  outstanding 
contracts.  Demand  for  copra  cake  was  in- 
significant but  direct  inquiries  were  heard 
from  the  Continent. 

Schnurmacher's  statistics  follow: 

October  September  October 
1931  1931         1930 

Copra  resecada,  buyer's 
warehouse,  Manila, 
pesos  per  picul: 

High 4.50         4.00         7.25 

Low 3.50         3.25         6.75 

Coconut  oil,  in  drums, 
Manila,  pesos  per  kilo: 

High 0.135       0.14         0.25 

Low 115  .12  .24 

Copra  cake,  f.o.b.  steamer, 
Manila,  pesos  per  met- 
ric ton: 

High 33.50       30.00       33.50 

Low 29.00       28.00       28  50 

MANILA  HEMP 

Although  Manila  hemp  declined  seriously 
last  September,  prices  advanced  steadily 
during  October  due  to  low  receipts  and  im- 
proved demand  from  the  United  States  and 
London.  The  market  was  firm  and  SaTeeby's 
prices  for  October  31  showed:  E,  Pi 5. 00; 
F,  P11.50;  I,  F9.25;  Jus,  F6.50;  Juk,  P6.25; 
K,  P6.00;  LI,  P5.25;  f.a.s.  buyer's  ware- 
house, Manila. 

RICE 

Palay  prices,  which  increased  during  the 
previous  month,  declined  in  October  and 
quotations  were  from  1*1.90  to  P2.00  per 
cavan.  This  was  mainly  due  to  inability 
of  dealers  to  obtain  cash  and  to  low  offerings 
of  Saigon  rice,  which  was  at  P5.80,  duty 
paid.  The  Philippine  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  increasing  the  duty  on  rice  from  three  to 
five  centavos  per  kilo,  but  the  effect  of  this 
new  tariff  still  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Hill 
reports  that  the  present  crop  is  not  reassuring 
but  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  prediction  of  what 
the  degree  of  reduction  will  be. 

TOBACCO 
Tobacco  leaf  showed  an  upward  tendency 
in  some  districts  and  parcels  of  old  crops  were 
sold  at  good  prices.  Buying  of  the  Isabela 
crop  will  probably  terminate  in  November. 
The  export  market  was  dull  although  larger 
shipments  for  Japan  and  Korea  were  anti- 
cipated. More  than  50  per  cent  of  rawleaf 
exports  went  to  Japan.  Cigar  exports  to  the 
United  States  showed  an  increase  at  over 
18,000,000  pieces  compared  with  15,000,000 
for  September. 


Mercolized  Wax 

Keeps  Skin  Young 


Your  face  will  be  velvety -smooth,  soft 
and  young  if  you  remove  with  pure  Mer- 
colized Wax  the  fUm  of  dead  surface  skin 
which  hides  your  beauty.  Just  pat  the 
Mercolized  Wax  into  the  skin  at  night  before 
retiring.  It  flecks  off  the  surface  skin  in 
tiny  particles,  clearing  away  all  such  blem- 
ishes as  freckles,  tan,  pimples  and  black- 
heads. The  under  skin  then  disclosed  is 
young,  smooth,  clear  and  lovely.  Mercol- 
ized Wax  brings  out  the  hidden  beauty.  At 
all  drug  stores. 


New  Styles— New  Beauty 
for  the  Holidays 


Built  by 
Filipino  Craftsmen 


A  NTICIPATING  your  desire 
for  the  newest  styles  for  the 
Holidays,  we  have  prepared  the 
finest  line  of  Hike  shoes  that  it 
has  ever  been  our  pleasure  to  offer. 
These  are  now  ready  for  you 
at  Hike  dealers  throughout  the 
Philippines. 

New  Styles,  new  Beauty,  and  that 
comfort  which  has  made  Hike  shoes 
so  popular  are  all  yours  for  the  selec- 
tion. There  are  models  for  Men,  Wcmen, 
and  Children,  every  pair  beautiful  in 
appearance,  with  the  newest  colors  in 
leathers. 

Call  on  the  Hike  dealer  nearest 
you  for  new  shoes  for  the  Holidays. 
You  may  as  well  get  the  best  that  the 
market    affords    at    such  modest  prices. 


HIKE  SHOE  FACTORY 


STYLE  CREATORS 
286  San  Marcelino  


Manila 
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News  Summary 


THE  PHILIPPINES 
October  21.— The  Se- 
nate confirms  the  ap- 
pointment of  Undersec- 
retary of  Justice  Luis  P. 
Torres  to  judge  of  the 
first  branch  of  the  Ma- 
nila court  of  first  in- 
stance; Alex  Reyes,  so- 
licitor-general, is  appoint- 
ed under  secretary,  and 
assistant  attorney  Cesar 
Bengson  is  appointed  so- 
licitor-general. Jose  P. 
Melencio,  former  appointive  member  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives  and  son-in-law  of  General  Agui- 
naldo,  is  appointed  assistant  attorney,  Eureau  of 
Justice,  at  1*6,000   a  year. 

October  22. — Senate  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon 
returns  to  the  Philippines  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  a  year  in  the  United  States.  He  is  still  in  de- 
licate health. 

October  26. — The  House  passes  the  woman  suf- 
frage bill  by  a  vote  of  38  to  14. 

Speaker  Roxas  proposes  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  economic  board  which  would  be  empowered 
to  survey  the  country's  economic  resources,  and 
Insure  their  conservation  and  development  according 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  correlating  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  effort. 

October  28. — Mr.  Quezon  releases  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  broached  three  different  proposals 
to  Washington  officials  for  the  solution  of  the  inde- 
pendence question:  (1)  immediate  independence  with 
a  ten-year  period  of  continued  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  limiting  sugar  imports  free  of  duty 
to  one  million  tons  and  oil  to  the  amount  exported 
at  present,  and  restricting  Filipino  immigration  into 
the  United  States;  (2)  autonomous  government  with 
the  restrictions  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  American  sovereignty,  with  trade  relations  as 
under  plan  No.  1,  and  with  a  plebiscite  ten  years 
later,  after  which,  if  the  people  favor  independence, 
the  United  States  would  withdraw;  (3)  independence 
In  any  form,  if  either  of  these  two  plans  are  unac- 
ceptable. 

October  29. — Osmena  and  Roxas  remain  silent  on 
the  Quezon  proposals. 

November  2. — In  a  memorandum  to  the  House 
committee  on  public  instruction,  Director  Bewley 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  opposes  the  suggestion 
of  Vice-governor  Butte  to  introduce  the  local  dialects 
into  the  schools  on  the  grounds  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  teachers,  the  great  expense  in  printing  text- 
books, the  difficulties  in  transferring  pupils,  etc. 

November  6. — Oeneral  Aguinaldo  issues  a  state- 
ment criticizing  Senate  President  Quezon  for  making 
his  "autonomy"  proposal  when  the  people  and  his 
party  are,  according  to  the  General,  committed  to 
complete,  immediate,  and  absolute  independence. 
November  7. — Rafael  Alunan,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  Natural  Resources,  states  that  Aguinaldo 
is  inconsistent  in  criticizing  Quezon  as  he  himself 
proposed  a  very  similar  plan  to  Senator  Hawes. 

m  November  8. — Senate  President  Quezon  submits 
his  report  on  his  mission  to  the  United  States  at  a 
caucus  of  the  majority  party  legislators,  together 
with  his  resignation  as  President  of  the  Senate  and 
head  of  the  Nacionalista  Party  on  the  grounds  of  ill 
liealth.  The  resignation  is  not  accepted,  but  he  is 
asked  to  take  an  eight  months  leave  of  absence  to 
rest  and  recuperate.  The  caucus  accepts  the  report 
without  comment,  but  Quezon's  recommendation 
that  a  representative  missicn  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  this  year  is  indorsed,  and  a  resolution  is  passed 
for  sending  a  mission  to  be  composed  of  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  the  majority 
floor  leaders  of  both  parties,  with  Senator  Osmefia 
as  head.  The  latter  would  not  leave  until  his  pres- 
ence was  actually  necessary. 

^  November  9. — Senate  President  Quezon's  report 
is  read  in  the  Legislature.  The  report  states  that 
Mr.  Quezon  is  "more  interested  in  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  beneficial  to  our  country  that 
would  definitely  settle  the  Philippine  question  in  line 
with  our  national  aspirations,  even  though  it  did  not 
grant  immediate,  complete,  and  absolute  independ- 
ence, than  in  all  the  speeches  and  prospects  about 
Immediate  independence,  however  brilliant  and 
sincere,  if,  after  all,  nothing  comes  of  them.  ...  It 
is  high  time  that  we  acted  more  like  practical  men 
rather  than  like  theorists."  He  states  that  there 
will  be  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress  in 
favor  of  independence,  but  that  he  does  not  think 
an  independence  bill  would  be  passed  if  the  adminis- 
tration qpposed  it,  and  that  there  certainly  would  not 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  push  such  a  bill, 
if  it  were  passed,  ever  a  presidential  veto.  He  states 
that  he  had  no  agreement  with  Secretary  Hurley 
and  that  the  latter  would  net  commit  himself  nor 
wanted  the  administration  to  commit  itself  in  ad- 
vance to  any  program  requiring  legislation  from  Con- 
gress. He  states  that  he  made  several  proposals 
which,  however,  it  was  understood  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature.  His  plan  No.  1 
for  immediate  independence  with  a  ten-year  period 
of  free  trade  "found  no  acceptance  in  any  quarter", 
and  his  plan  No.  2  for  an  "autonomous  government" 
with  a  ten-year  period  of  free  trade  as  under  plan  No. 
1,  is  the  same  as  the  Hawes-Cutting  bill  except  that 
under  the  latter  free  trade  would  be  progressively 
reduced  during  the  ten-year  period.  As  to  immediate 
and  complete  independence,  the  report  states  that 
no  one  in  the  Senate  committee  on  territories  is  in 
favor  of  it.  Mr.  Quezon,  according  to  the  report, 
is  "deeply  apprehensive  over  the  effects  that  the 
immediate  termination  of  free  trade  with  America 
would  have  on  our  economic  and  social  life"  as  it 
would  create  a  "situation  of  extreme  difficulty  for 
the  people  and  government  of  the  Philippines".  As 
the  Philippine  Assembly  opposed  the  grant  of  free 


trade  when  it  was  arranged,  it  would  be  "only  just 
that  we  should  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  sever 
without  serious  disturbance  this  economic  bond 
imposed  on  us".  He  urges  that  the  independence 
campaign  be  continued  in  the  United  States,  but 
with  "prudence  and  discretion".  He  states  that 
Americans  do  not  "resent"  the  Filipino's  desire  for 
independence  as  they  are  a  "liberty-loving  people", 
and  that  the  Filipinos  should  be  careful  not  to  create 
the  impression  that  desire  for  independence  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  appreciation  for  what  America  has  done  or 
for  a  dislike  of  Americans,  particularly  because  "our 
people  are  grateful  to  America  and  friendly  to  the 
Americans",  "Let  us  always  remember  that  Amer- 
ica's friendship  even  after  our  independence  has 
been  recognized  will  be  most  beneficial  to  us.  In 
recent  years  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  when  faced  by  critical  situations,  have  had 
to  seek  the  help  of  the  United  States".  He  recom- 
mends that  another  mission  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  "headed  by  responsible  leaders"  and  that  they 
should  not  be  given  specific  instructions,  but  a  "vote 
of  confidence"  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  "act 
with  entire  freedom"  "to  get  the  best  out  of  any 
situation"  that  might  arise.  As  for  problems  of  a 
local  character,  the  report  recommends  that  it  be 
studied  how  an  immediate  reduction  in  government 
expenses  can  be  made,  including  in  the  salaries  of 
officials  "in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try"; that  there  be  no  encouragement  for  a  further 
expansion  of  industries  which  depend  upon  the  pro- 
tected American  market,  but  that  products  be  deve- 
loped that  do  not  depend  upon  American  protection; 
and  that  laborers  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  the 
Philippines  to  help  in  the  development  of  this  coun- 
try. He  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
of  Secretaries  Stimson  and  Hurley,  and  states  that 
Resident  Commissioners  Guevara  and  Osias  gave 
him  loyal  codperation  and  that  they  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work.  The  report  closes  with  the  words: 
"I  wish  to  make  public  recognition  of  the  benefits 
that  our  people  have  received  from  the  United  States. 
We  owe  much  to  America.  The  unprecedented 
progress  of  our  country  is  the  result  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  Americans  and  Filipinos.  I  am,  however, 
constrained  to  declare  that  in  the  interest  both  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  the  present  rela- 
tionship between  them,  which  is  that  of  the  ruler 
over  the  subject,  must  terminate.  Our  relations 
with  the  American  people,  if  there  are  to  be  any, 
must  be  inspired  by  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  a  voluntary  partnership.  It  is  only  thus 
that  an  effective  and  cordial  codperation  between 
America  and  the  Philippines  may  be  secured  in  a  com- 
mon design  to  promote  the  moral  and  material  inter- 
ests of  both  peoples.'* 

Upon  Senator  Osmefta's  motion,  the  Senate  rejects 
Mr.. Quezon's  resignation  and  grants  him  eight  months 
leave  instead.  Mr.  Osmena  praised  Quezon's  leader- 
ship. The  Senate  closes  its  sine  die  session  at 
1:45  A.  M. 

The  House  closes  its  sine  die  session  at  5  A.  M., 
after  electing  Representative  Antonio  de  las  Alas, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  speaker 
pro  tempore,  the  position  having  been  hotly  contested 
by  Representatives  Parades  and  Festin. 

November  12. — Former  Senator  Sumulong  criticizes 
the  Quezon  report  stating,  as  for  plan  No.  1,  that  "it 
has  always  been  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
sensible  Americans  and  Filipinos  that  immediate 
independence  is  outside  and  has  always  been  outside 
the  realm  of  possible  things",  and,  as  for  plan  No.  2, 
that  it  is  his  opinion  that  "no  American  adminis- 
tration, whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  will 
entertain  the  suggestion  granting  us  real  or  substantial 
political  autonomy,  as  the  Americans  have  repeatedly 
stated  they  would  never  assume  responsibility  for 
the  actions  of  an  autonomous  Filipino  government 
whose  determinations  they  could  not  control  or 
direct".  He  finds  another  objection  to  the  latter 
plan  in  that  it  contains  "no  provision  as  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  future  final  political  status  of  the  country, 
and  this  silence  will  logically  be  construed  as  a  renun- 
ciation, for  the  present  time  at  least,  of  such  a  defini- 
tion". 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  18. — Thomas  Alva  Edison,  famed  Amer- 
ican inventor  of  the  incandescent  electric  light,  the 
phonograph,  the  motion  picture  camera,  and  hundreds 
of  other  scientific  and  mechanical  devices,  dies  aged 
84,  after  several  months  of  illness. 

October  22: — Premier  Pierre  Laval  of  France 
arrives  in;  the  United  States  to  return  the  calls  of 
Secretaries  Stimson  and  Mellon. 

October  23. — Senator  Boraj  states  that  he  favors 
cancellation  of  the  allied  war  debts  if  the  allies  will 
cancel  German  reparations,  but  asserts  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  any  security  pact  with  France.  He  states 
that  the  Versailles  Treaty  will  be  revised  either  by 
peaceful  means  or  by  force. 

October  24. — Federal  Judge  Wilkenson  sentences 
"Al"  Capone,  Chicago  gangster  leader,  to  eleven 
years  imprisonment  and  fines  him  $50,000  and  costs, 
estimated  at  $100,000,  for  violation  of  the  income  tax 
laws,  in  an  attempt  to  break  up  Chicago  gangsterism 
by  indirect  means.  He  has  appealed,  but  is  at 
present  in  jail. 

October  25. — Conservations  between  President 
Hoover  and  Premier  Laval  result  in  an  understanding 
that  Germany  will  take  the  initiative  in  asking  relief 
from  the  enormous  reparations  burden  and  that 
France  will  cooperate  by  a  re-examination  of  Ger- 
many's ability  to  pay.  The  United  States  will,  in 
turn,  reopen  the  war-debt  question.  America  and 
France  will  also  take  joint  action  to  protect  the  pres- 
ent monetary  system  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
stability  of  international  exchange.  Hoover  and 
Laval  express  the  hope  that  at  the  February  arms 
conference  at  Geneva,  the  countries  of  the  world 
"won't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  opportu- 
nity which  will  present  itself  to  organize  the  world  on 
a  "firm  foundation  of  peace". 


MODERNISTIC 
-BEADS 

Beautifully  inlaid  and  colored. 
These  beads  are  now  in  vogue 
in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. We  carry  the  largest 
selection  in  Manila.  From  P. 2 5 
up.     Write  for  information. 

Philippine  Education   Co. 

INCORPORATED 
101         —         Escolta         —        103 


One  drop  of 

UGETS-IT" 

and  go  on  with  the 
dance 

Just  apply  "GETS-IT"  to  that  pain- 
ful,  annoying  corn  and  the  pain  it 
relieved  immediately.  A  few  ap- 
plications and  you  can  peel  it  off 
easily  and  painlessly  with  your 
fingers.  That's  the  end  of  your 
corn  troubles.  Millions  are  using 
it  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

-gets-it- 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Salicylic  Add  14.0  % ;  Zinc  Chloride  2.6  % : 

Ether  7.2  % ;  Acohol  9.0  % ; 

Flexile  Collodion  q.  s. 
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October  26. — It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
Governor-General  Davis  will  probably  resign  when 
he  reaches  Washington  during  his  leave  of  absence, 
and  that  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  Porto 
Rico  is  being  prominently  mentioned  as  his  successor. 

October  27. — President  Hoover  issues  a  statement 
that  ''immediate  independence  for  the  Philippines 
without  assured  economic  stability  would  lead  to 
disaster  in  the  Islands. .  .  .  The  problem  is  one  of 
time." 

October  28. — Henry  Ford,  it  is  announced,  will 
begin  shortly  to  cut  wages  in  his  plants  from  $7.00  to 
$6.00  a  day. 

November  8. — In  a  series  of  special  elections  three 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans  are  elected  to  the 
House,  making  a  total  of  217  Democrats,  215  Repub- 
licans, and  one  Farmer-Laborite. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

October  15. — The  Spanish  Constitutional  Assembly 
approves  an  article  giving  equal  rights  to  all  religions 
in  Spain. 

October  16. — The  Assembly  adopts  a  divorce  clause 
legalizing  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  by  the  wife's 
free  will,  and  by  the  petition  of  the  husband  with 
cause.  Heretofore,  divorce  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible in  Spain.  Anti-Cathclic  riots  are  reported  from 
several  Spanish  cities. 

Minister  of  Colonies  Paul  Reynard  arrives  at 
Saigon  to  make  a  month's  study  of  conditions  in 
French  Indo-China  to  allay  unrest.  The  minister 
is  "disposed  to  admit  an  equal  division  between 
French  and  native  elements  in  the  councils". 

October  27. — The  National  Government  Coalition 
wins  in  the  general  elections  in  Britain,  and  within 
the  Coalition  the  Conservatives  gain  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  which  presages  the  end  of  the  National 
Government  Party  as  soon  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Coalition  deem  the  national  emergency  to  have 
passed.  Labor  leaders  were  stunned  by  their  defeat, 
but  the  election  is  a  personal  triumph  for  MacDonald. 

November  2. — According  to  press  dispatches,  the 
new  House  of  Commons  will  contain  473  Conserva- 
tives, 13  National  Laborites,  35  Simon  Liberals,  33 
Samuel  Liberals,  4  Lloyd  George  Liberals,  50  Labo- 
rites, and  7  Independents.  The  Laborites  lost  235 
seats. 

November  5. — Ramsay  MacDonald  heads  the  new 
British  Cabinet  as  Premier,  Stanley  Baldwin,  Conser- 
vative, is  the  new  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Neville  Chamberlain  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Sir  John  Simon,  is  Foreign  Secretary.  Philip 
Snowden,  former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  re- 
mains in  the  Cabinet,  but  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in 
which  post  his  labors  will  be  less  arduous. 

THE  MANCHURIAN  SITUATION 

October  15. — The  League  of  Nations  Council  over- 
whelms Japan's  opposition  to  inviting  a  United 
States  representative  to  participate  in  the  discussions 
over  Manchuria  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1,  the  one  vote 
being  cast  by  Japan.  Prentiss  Gilbert,  having  been 
instructed  by  the  United  States  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions if  unanimously  invited  to  do  so,  is  not  yet  free 
to  take  part. 

October  16. — Ambassador  Debuchi  cables  the 
Japanese  government  from  Washington  that  he 
believes  it  advisable  for  Japan  to  reconsider  its  at- 
titude in  regard  to  American  participation.  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  Shidehara  is  reported  to  have  said 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting  that  the  League's  action  is  "un- 
precedented and  unjustified".  Japanese  army  author- 
ities characterize  America's  attitude  as  "extremely 
meddlesome". 

Japan  insists  that  the  League  council  has  acted 
unconstitutionally  in  inviting  an  outsider,  the  United 
States,  to  seat  a  special  delegate,  and  instructs  its 
representative  to  ask  Briand,  the  chairman,  how 
the  council  intends  to  proceed.  Japan  asserts  its 
willingness  to  begin  negotiations  with  China  im- 
mediately, but  China  continues  to  insist  that  the 
League  take  a  part  in  the  settlement. 

October  17. — When  it  is  reported  that  the  League 
of  Nations  is  considering  a  boycott  against  Japan 
and  China  to  force  them  to  solve  their  difficulties, 
the  United  States  lets  it  be  known  that  its  instruc- 
tions to  its  delegate  would  prevent  him  from  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  cooperation  in  such  a 
scheme.  He  has  been  instructed  to  confine  his 
official  discussions  to  the  application  of  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  pact  to  the  situation.  America  has  no  other 
interest  except  to  prevent  war. 

October  19. — Briand  replies  to  the  Japanese  rep- 
resentative that  in  substance  the  League  has  settled 
the  question  of  Japan's  protest  when  the  American 
representative  was  invited. 

Japan  withdraws  its  opposition  to  American 
participation  in  the  League's  efforts  to  insure  peace 
in  Manchuria. 

The  Japanese  ambassador  at  Washington  states 
that  Japan  is  already  withdrawing  troops  into  Korea 
and  that  communication  services  and  banks  are  being 
re-opened. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  League  council  that  Japan 
give  assurances  that  it  will  withdraw  its  troops  within 
the  railway  zone  within  three  weeks  and  begin  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  within  one  week.  The 
Japanese  delegate  characterizes  these  recommenda- 
tions as  "entirely  unacceptable",  as  its  view  is  that 
troops  can  not  be  withdrawn  until  there  is  a  better 
guaranty  of  the  safety  of  Japanese  nationals  and 
property. 

Fighting  breaks  out  between  Chinese  and  Japanese 
troops  when  General  Chang  Hsueh-liang  attempts 
to  reestablish  a  temporary  government  at  Chinchow. 

In  view  of  the  accusation  of  meddling  brought 
against  the  United  States,  the  United  States  will  not 
join  the  five  leading  nations  in  the  first  step  to  invoke 
the  Briand-Kellogg  peace  pact,  but  will  act  upon  a 
request  that  it  join  with  more  than  fifty  of  the  other 
signatories  who  will  take  similar  action. 

October  20. — "Feverish  activity"  is  reported  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  troops  outside  the  railway 
zone  to  consolidate  their  position.  The  Peiping- 
Mukden  and  all  other  Chinese  railways  in  Manchuria 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 


The  United  States  joins  the  other  nations  in  in- 
voking the  Briand-Kellogg  peace  pact  in  indentical 
notes  sent  to  Japan  and  China  reminding  them  of 
their  obligations  under  the  treaty. 

October  21 . — Japan  makes  public  five  fundamental 
points  it  desires  China  to  recognize  in  principle  be- 
fore the  evacuation  of  Japanese  troops:  (1)  Japan 
and  China  to  mutually  pledge  non-aggression  and 
guarantee  each  other's  territorial  integrity,  (2)  the 
cessation  of  all  forms  of  anti- Japanese  propaganda, 
including  the  boycott,  (3)  assurances  for  the  safety 
of  Japanese  life  and  property,  (4)  an  agreement 
eliminating  competition  between  Chinese  and  Ja- 
panese railways  in  Manchuria,  and  (5)  the  recogni- 
tion by  China  cf  existing  treaty  rights,  including 
the  question  of  Japanese  and  Korean  land  leases  in 
Manchuria. 

October  22.— Alfred  Sze,  Chinese  representative 
at  Geneva,  presents  the  following  demands:  (1) 
direct  negotiation  based  upon  immediate  evacuation, 
(2)  creation  of  a  neutral  commission  to  determine 
the  extent  of  Japanese  military  operations,  (3)  P^Y" 
ment  by  Japan  of  reparations  for  damage  done,  (4) 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Sino- Japanese 
conciliation  and  arbitration  board  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries. 

October  23. — Tokyo  spokesmen  indicate  that  grave 
consequences  would  follow  if  the  League  formally 
adopts  the  proposal  made  that  Japan  be  demanded 
to  evacuate  by  November  16. 

Japanese  airplanes  bomb  Heilunkiang  troops  still 
loyal  to  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  aiding  the  troops  of 
General  Chang  Chai-peng  who  is  advancing  north- 
ward. 

October  24.— By  a  vote  of  13  to  1,  the  League 
council  calls  upon  Japan  to  withdraw  its  troops  to 
within  the  railway  zone  by  November  16,  the  date 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  council,  which  now  ad- 
journs. 

October  25. — The  Japanese  government  issues  a 
statement  that  Japan's  position  has  not  changed, 
that  troops  could  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  safety 
of  Japanese  lives  and  property  was  assured,  and  that 
the  five  points  would  be  insisted  upon. 

October  26. — Japan  sends  additional  troops  to 
Manchuria. 

Japan  claims  that  inasmuch  as  the  League  council 
failed  to  obtain  a  unanimous  vote  in  its  last  resolution 
regarding  Manchuria,  its  action  is  not  binding. 

October  28. — Russian  troop  movements  having 
been  reported  in  Manchuria,  Foreign  Minister  Shide- 
hara requests  Moscow  to  refrain  from  further  mui- 
tary  operations  which  might  be  misinterpreted  and 
cause  an  unpleasant  effect  among  Japanese  and 
Chinese  forces. 

Japan  will  lay  before  the  League  council  as  part 
of  its  case  a  list  of  treaties  which  it  claims  China  has 
failed  to  respect. 

October  29. — The  Soviet  government  denies  that 
it  is  lending  military  aid  to  Chinese  in  Manchuria 
and  states  that  it  is  maintaining  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference as  it  considers  that  a  "policy  of  military  oc- 
cupation, promoted  even  under  the  name  of  so-called 
support,  doesn't  coincide  with  the  interests  of  the 
general  peace." 

November  4. — Japan  reiterates  that  the  "basic 
issue"  in  the  Manchurian  situation  is  that  of  the 
1915  treaties  which  China  must  live  up  to,  and  that 
Japan  is  willing  to  withstand  any  amount  of  world 
pressure  to  achieve  this  point. 

Briand  declares  in  a  note  that  all  of  Japan  s  five 
demands  have  been  met  by  China  and  that  therefore 
Japanese  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  He  states 
that  Alfred  Sze,  Chinese  representative  at  Geneva, 
had  acknowledged  that  China  was  bound  by  the 
League  Covenant  to  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all 
treaty  obligations. 

Sharp  fighting  occurs  at  the  Nonni  river  railway 
bridge,  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance.  The 
Heilungkiang  forces  are  seeking  to  block  repairs  on 
the  bridge  as  a  means  of  thwarting  a  possible  in- 
vasion. The  Japanese  insist  that  the  bridge  must 
be  repaired  to  restore  communications  with  the  north 
and  to  move  the  crops. 

November  5. — China  appeals  to  the  United  States 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Japan  under  the  terms 
of  the  Nine-Power  Pacific  Treaty. 

K.  Voroshilov,  Soviet  commissioner  of  war,  states 
to  a  press  representative  that  Russia  has  only  a  peace- 
ful interest  in  the  Manchurian  controversy  and  that 
its  policies  are  incompatible  with  occupation  or  inter- 
vention. He  also  states  that  the  sincerity  of  the 
League's  efforts  to  maintain  peace  is  "very  dubious". 

The  Moscow  newspaper,  Pravda,  attacks  the 
Japanese  policy  in  Manchuria  and  also  publishes  a 
secret  declaration  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
Premier  Baron  Tanaka  in  1927  that  Japan  would 
have  to  crush  the  United  States  to  capture  China. 
This  document  also  proves,  according  to  Pravda, 
that  Japan's  actions  in  Manchuria  represent  a  long- 
planned  effort  to  extend  Japanese  hegemony  in  the 
Pacific  and  that  Japan  has  designs  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Guam  and  other  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  Australia. 

November  6. — The  United  States  through  Ambas- 
sador Forbes  at  Tokyo  urges  Japan  to  adjust  its 
quarrel  with  China  and  withdraw  its  troops  within 
the  railway  zone.  It  was  stated  that  the  United 
States  is  acting  independently  of  the  League  but 
that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  League's  desire  that 
peace  be  maintained.  The  communication  was 
intended  to  be  secret.  . 

The  executive  directorate  of  the  International 
Communist  Party  at  Moscow  appeals  to  its  members 
to  support  Chinese  proletarians  and  states  that  war 
against  China  is  a  step  toward  war  against  Russia. 

November  7. — The  Japanese  launch  an  attack 
against  the  Chinese  in  the  Nonni  bridge  sector  and 
force  them  to  retire.  «  .      .     .        ,-,»•     . 

Japan  states  in  a  note  to  Briand  that  Chinas 
note  to  him  "seems  to  give  rise  to  the  doubt  whether 
it  is  contemplated  by  the  Chinese  government 
to  call  into  question  some  of  the  treaties  consti- 
tuting the  basic  embodiment  of  the  relations  between 
Japan  and  China"  and  that  Japan  "could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  such  a  contention." 
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League  circles  are  considering  a  "diplomatic  boy- 
cott" against  Japan  which  would  entail  the  with- 
drawal of  diplomatic  representatives  from  Tokyo  by 
all  important  nations.  The  next  step  would  be  an 
"economic  boycott".  The  United  States  indicates 
that  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  state  whether  it  would 
join  such  a  diplomatic  boycott. 

November  8. — Many  reported  to  have  been  killed 
in  rioting  following  reports  that  Japan  planned  to 
install  Hsuan  Tung,  former  "boy  emperor"  of  China, 
as  ruler  of  Manchuria.  Chinese  claim  that  the 
rioting  was  instigated  by  the  Japanese. 

Heavy  losses  are  reported  in  a  battle  fought  between 
the  troops  of  General  Ma  Chan-shan  of  Manchuria, 
and  those  of  the  pro- Japanese  General  Chang  Haipeng. 

November  8. — Japan  demands  a  written  agree- 
ment from  the  League  to  the  effect  that  China  ac- 
cedes to  Baron  Shidehara's  five  points  before  it 
would  be  willing  to  "negotiate  for  a  settlement". 

November  9. — Japanese  officials  characterize  the 
League  talk  of  a  boycott  as  "diplomatic  intimida- 
tion" and  threaten  the  withdrawal  of  Japan  from 
the  League. 

The  Fengtien  government,  backed  by  the  Japan- 
ese, declares  complete  independence  from  the  "Peip- 
ing  and  Nanking  governments",  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  Kirin  government  is  preparing  to  follow  suit. 

November  11. — French  and  British  troops  in 
Tientsin  entrench  themselves  around  the  foreign 
concession  as  firing  between  Chinese  and  Japanese 
continues.  Chinese  capture  a  large  number  of  the 
Chinese  rioters  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  Japan 
and  behead  many  of  them. 

Japan  indicates  through  an  "authoritative  source" 
that  it  would  favor  "consideration  by  the  League  of 
permanent  international  intervention  in  China". 

November  12. — Japan  announces  that  if  the  threat- 
ened counter-attack  of  General  Mah  Chan-shan  at 
the  Nonni  bridge  materializes,  that  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  occupy  Anganchi  and  Tsitsihar. 

Briand  dispatches  another  note  to  China  and 
Japan  calling  upon  them  to  cease  fighting. 

November  18. — General  Mah  Chan-shan  beats 
back  the  Japanese  at  the  Nonni  bridge  after  enve- 
loping the  Chinese  wing  under  General  Chang  Hai- 
peng, pro- Japanese  commander  of  the  Fengtien 
autonomist  troops. 

November  14- — Russia  in  a  note  reminds  Japan 
of  its  pledge  net  to  harm  Russian  interests  in  Man- 
churia and  denies  that  Soviet  soldiers  or  citizens 
have  joined  any  Chinese  troops. 

Japan  issues  ultimatum  to  General  Mah  Chan- 
shan  giving  him  until  November  25  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  Chinese  positions  south  of  Anganchi. 

November  16. — Reported  that  a  ten-day  truce  has 
been  declared  between  the  Japanese  and  General 
Mah  Chan-shan  pending  completion  of  the  repairs 
on  the  Nonni  bridge. 

Charles  G.  Dawes,  American  ambassador  to  Bri- 
tain, arrives  in  Paris,  having  been  ordered  there  as 
American  observer  at  the  conference  of  the  League 
council  opening   on  the    16th. 


The  New  Books 


GENERAL 

America,  The  Men- 
ace, Georges  Duha- 
mel ;  Houghton  Mifflin, 
236  pp.,  P4.40. 

One  of  the  leading 
French  novelists  sees 
American  civilization 
as   tending     to    bring 

about  a  dead  level  of  similarity,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  individual,  of  initiative,  of  char- 
acter, of  aesthetic  appreciation.  A  provo- 
cative book. 

An     American     Procession,     William     A. 

Croffut;  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  332  pp., 

P6.60. 

A  collection  of  personal  interviews  with 

famous  people  by  an  old-time  newspaper  man 

who    personally    knew    Webster,     Greeley, 

Chase,    Whitman,    Weed,    Barnum,    Grant, 

Blaine,  Logan,  Pulitzer,  Twain,  and  many 

others. 

The   Magnificent    Comedy,    Meade   Min- 
nigerode;  Farrar   &   Rinehart,  366  pp., 
f*7.70. 
Some  aspects  of  public  and  private  life  in 
Paris   from   the   fall   of  Robespierre  to   the 
coming  of  Bonaparte — the  days  of  the  Di- 
rectoire,    the    reaction    from    the    strain    of 
"The    Terror".     Illustrated    from    contem- 
porary   prints. 

Master    of    Manhattan,     Lothrop     Stod- 
dard; Longmans,  Green  8b  Co.,  288  pp., 
f>7.70. 
The  life  of  Richard  Croker,  and  the  story 
of  organized  politics,  and  "honest  graft"  in 
old   New  York.     A  colorful  book   and   one 
of  the  most  interesting  political  biographies 
that  has  been  published  in  many  years. 
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Pan-Soviet  ism,  Bruce  Hopper;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  302  pp.,  F5.50. 
A  presentation  of  Soviet  plans  and  policies 
which  outlines  the  factors  in  the  approaching 
economic  struggle  between  Russia  and 
America. 

The  Soul  of  Spain,  Havelock  Ellis;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  432  pp.,  ^7.70. 
A    brilliant    and    beautiful    book    on    the 
romance,  the  women,  and  the  art  of  Spain. 

This  Man's  War,  Charles  F.  Minder;  Pe- 
vensey  Press,  376  pp.,  P4.40. 
The  day-by-day  record  of  an  American 
private  soldier  on  the  Western  front, — fresh, 
crude,  graphic,  tragic.  Not  realism,  but 
reality. 

Up  from  the  Ape,  Earnest  A.  Hooton;  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  644  pp.,  P11.00. 
Presents  in  language  understandable  to 
the  layman  the  evidence  of  human  evolution. 
The  book  is  by  the  professor  of  anthropology 
of  Harvard  University. 

The    End  of   Exterritoriality    in    China* 

Thomas   F.    Millard;   A.   B.    C.   Press, 

Shanghai,  286  pp. 

"The  passing  of  exterritoriality  in  China 

marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  that 

country  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era. 

What  this  change  means  to  China  and  to  the 

complex  foreign  interests  that  are  involved, 

is  indicated  in  this  volume."     An  excellent 

book  by  a  competent  author  of  special  value 

to  students  of  politics  and  international  law. 

Jesus  and  National  Aspirations,  E.  K. 
Higdon;  Philippines  Christian  Institute, 
182  pp.,  P1.60. 
Here,  like  a  breath  of  cool  mountain  air  is  a 
wholesome  book  by  an  honest  writer, — 
"Jesus  and  National  Aspirations"  by  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  the  Philippines.  In  spite  of  the 
title,  which  might  make  some  people  wary, 
this  little  book  of  essays  for  students  is  emi- 
nently worth  any  person's  time.  Human 
interest,  warm  and  personal,  runs  through 
the  book  like  a  cheerful  brook  through  a 
sunlit  pasture.  Religious  faith,  as  simple 
and  eternal  as  that  which  shone  in  calm 
sweetness  and  golden  light  from  the  faces  of 
our  mothers,  illuminates  it  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  And  yet  it  is  as  contem- 
poraneous as  a  morning  newspaper,  and  as 
easily  read  as  a  Thornton  Wilder  novel. 
There  are  a  few  themes  which  are  never 
old,  though  they  re-echo  in  all  good  music 
and  recur  in  all  great  writing.  Such  a  theme 
is  central  in  this  little  book,  making  it  good 
reading  for  Filipino  youth,  for  whom  it  was 


primarily  intended,  but  also  for  every  other 
person  who  reads  English,  whether  he  is  a 
Filipino  or  not,  whether  he  is  a  youth  or  not. 
It  is  the  theme  which  treats  of  the  drama  of 
life's  search  after  man  and  of  man's  blun- 
dering heart-breaking  efforts  to  be  found. 
In  addition  to  the  essay  which  gives  the 
book  its  title,  other  avenues  of  approach  to 
the  central  theme  are,  "Homes  in  the  Heart", 
"Ways  and  Highways",  "A  Little  Book- 
Open",  "Spreading  His  Fame",  "Things 
Broken",  "Who  is  My  Neighbor",  "A  Fight 
For  Life",  "You  're  Out!"  and  "Human 
Letters".  This  book  is  not  interested  in 
problems;  it  is  concerned  with  living.  If 
you  are  tired  of  being  a  sophisticate,  if  far- 
away and  high-sounding  themes  have  become 
a  little  nauseating,  open  Higdon's  book. 
There  you  will  "hear  a  song  in  the  early 
morning  and  men,  whistling  at  their  work. 
Laughter  rings  out  bell-like  and  clear  at 
noon  time  when  the  family  is  gathered  at  the 
board.  As  the  evening  shadows  fall  and 
night  comes  on,  a  mother's  voice  is  heard, 
crooning  to  her  child.  Hope  is  a  settler 
there."  (P.  29)  All  through  these  pages 
hope  and  goodness  plow  their  fields  and  sow 
their  crops.  When  the  book  is  closed  the 
reader  is  utterly  surprised  to  discover  that 
his  own  granaries  are  full  of  the  harvest. — 
Harold  E.  Fey. 

EDUCATIONAL 
The  Art  of  the  Child,  A.  G.  Pelikan,  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.,  124  pp. 
A  stimulating  book  with  many  excellent 
reproductions,  of  children's  art  work,  mostly 
drawing,  in  the  grades. 

The  Best  Thing  to  Do,  A  Test  of  Knowl- 
edge   of    Social    Standards,    Frank    E. 
Tomlin;   Stanford   University   Press,    8 
pages,  Forms  A  and  B. 
An  objective  test  designed  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  character  education  programs 
in  the  elementary   grades  from  the  fourth 
grade  up.     The  tests  are  in  the  form  of  the 
four-choice  multiple-response  type.     A  table 
of  norms  based  on  658  cases  for  Form  A  and 
536  for  Form  B  accompanies  the  tests. 

Cultural  Educations  and  Common  Sense, 
David  Snedden;  Macmillan  Co.,  336  pp. 
"A  study  of  some  sociological  foundations 
of  educations  designed  to  refine,  increase, 
and  render  more  functional  the  personal 
cultures  of  men." 

Health     Horizons,      Compiled     by     Jean 
Broadhurst    and    Marion    O.    Lerrigo; 
Silver,  Burdett  8b  Co.,  572  pp.,  ^6.60. 
Contributions    to    health    teaching    from 

history    and    science    divided    into    twenty- 


three  sections  alphabetically  arranged  by 
subject,  as:  Air  and  Ventilation,  Body  Con- 
trol: Games  and  Exercises,  Child  Welfare, 
Clothing,  Disease  Control,  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion, Heredity  and  Eugenics,  Home  Hygiene, 
Insects  and  Health,  Light  and  Health,  Med- 
ical and  Scientific  Progress,  Mental  Health, 
Professional  Health  Services,  Safety  and 
First  Aid,  Vital  Statistics,  Water,  etc.  A 
most  valuable  book. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Success,  E.  J. 

Gallagher;    Bruce   Publishing   Co.,    214 

pp.,  ^2.64. 
This  book  aims  to  assist  the  student  in 
the  discovery  and  development  of  his  natural 
talents,  in  the  selection  of  a  career  to  which 
he  is  best  adapted,  in  the  proper  training  for 
such  a  career,  and  in  the  achievement  of 
success  through  well-directed  application 
and  character. 

Documentary  History  of  the  Katipunan 

Discovery,  Gregorio  F.  Zaide;  Privately 

printed,  82  pp. 

A  critical  study  of  the  betrayal  of  the 

Katipunan,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 

the  "seal  of  confession"  was  not  violated. 


The  Planets  for  December  1931 

By  THE  MANILA  OBSERVATORY 


JlJ ERCURY  is  an  eve- 
"""*■  ning  star,  but  will  only 
be  in  favorable  position 
for  observation  for  the 
first  half  of  the  month. 
It  may  be  seen  close  to 
the  horizon  right  after 
sunset,  quite  near  to 
Venus. 

VENUS  will  also  be  an 
evening  star,  but,  being 
quite  close  to  the  sun,  it 
must  be  looked  for  right 
after  sunset,  close  to  the  horizon,  right  above  the 
bright  group  of  stars  in  the  constellation  Sa- 
gittarius 

MARS  is  getting  close  and  closer  to  the  sun,  and 
is  therefore  in  unfavorable  position  for  observation. 
Near  the  first  of  the  month,  however,  it  may  possibly 
be  visible  very  low  in  the  western  sky,  below  Venus 
and  Mercury. 

JUPITER,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  will 
rise  about  11  p.  m.  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  its 
time  of  rising  will  have  advanced  to  9  p.  m.  Right 
before  dawn,  it  may  be  seen  well  up  in  the  western 
sky,  below  Regulus,  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

SATURN  is  an  evening  star,  and  may  be  seen  near 
Venus,  above  the  bright  group  of  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation Sagittarius,  rather  low  in  the  western  sky. 
It  will  get  closer  to  the  sun  as  the  month  ad- 
vances. 


ROMANCE     AND     ADVENTURE     IN 

OLD    MANILA 

By  Percy  A.  Hill 


■"■, ——---■----—-——      j\  wonderful  collection  of 

true  stories  discovered   in 
the  Friar's  Philippine   chronicles. 

Rollicking,    zestful  tales   of   love   and  excitement— duels 
— thrilling  days  and  fascinating  nights. 
A  rare  assortment  of  strange  events  of  olden jiays^that 
will  hold  you  spellbound  to  the  very  end. 
Cloth  Bound— 316  Pages— P4.00 

Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 

161-103  ESCOLTA  MANILA,  P.  I. 


A    Mo un  tain   Valley 
in 
Beautiful 
Switzerland 


Arolla  with  view  of  Mont  Co  Hon 


Nature  has  given  beautiful  Switzerland  many  special  advantages  foremost  of 
which  is  its  wonderful  invigorating  climate  equally  beneficial  to  human  beings  and 
animals. 

Known  all  over  the  world  are  the  famous  cows  grazing  on  the  sunny  mountain 
pastures  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  wonderful  Alpine  herbs,  the  strong  sunshine  at  those 
altitudes,  the  clear  invigorating  atmosphere,  and  the  pure  water  supply  are  alsb  re- 
sponsible for  the  fine  quality  and  superior  nutritive  properties  of  Bear  Brand  Natural 
Milk  produced  under  such  ideal  conditions. 

Such  a  product  cannot  be  compared  to  ordinary  lowland  milk  as  is  well  known 
to  physicians  and  hospital  authorities  all  over  the  world.  Truly  Bear  Brand 
Milk  is  Nature's  greatest  gift  to  motherhood. 
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Adjustment 

By  Ralph  Schnabel 
Illustrated  by  Pablo  Amor  solo . 


THERE  was  a  family  living  in  the  old,  abandoned 
garage  which  stood  in  the  empty  lot  on  the  bank  of 
the  Pasig  river  adjoining  our  back  yard.  Ironically 
enough,  while  the  ramshackly  building  was  considered  no 
longer  fit  to 
house  an  au- 
tomobile, a 
family  of  hu- 
man beings 
had  had  to 
adjust  it  to 
their  needs 
and  now  man- 
aged to  exist 
under  its  rot- 
ting roof.  Oc- 
casionally , 
various  al- 
terations had 
been  attempt- 
ed by  the  head 
of  the  family 
in  a  vain  effort 
to  better  the 
situation . 
These  changes 
(they  could 
hardly  be  cal- 
led improve- 
ments) had 
consisted  in 
mending  the 
larger  holes  in 

the  roof  with  flattened  gasoline  cans  and  in  strengthening 
the  decaying  walls  with  green  bamboos.  So  the  house 
with  its  many-colored  sides,  and  the  roof  with  its  patches 
of  tin  in  various  stages  of  rust,  presented   an   altogether 

striking   appearance 

To  the  people  living  on  the  same  street,  the  house  was 
a  painful  eyesore  in  an  otherwise  well-kept  and  exclusive 
district.  Once  they  had  even  petitioned  the  tenant  to 
vacate  this  undesirable  home,  but  he — a  laughing  but 
stubborn  fellow — had  made  a  reply  that  was  so  sarcastic 


that  nothing  more  was  said  about  it. 

The  family  was  comprised  of  the  father  (who  worked  as 
a  truck  driver),  his  wife  (who  took  in  washing),  and  a  whole 
brood  of  children  who  were  so  dirty  that  it  was  a  wonder 

that  their  mo- 
1iier  could  tell 
them  apart. 
How  they 
managed  to 
live  in  that 
one  -room 
house  was  a 
constant  puz- 
zle to  me. 
Even  from  a 
distance,  es- 
pecially dur- 
ing the  rainy 
season,  I 
could  smell 
the  damp, 
musty  odor 
emanating 
from  their 
mouldy  home. 
Perhaps  that 
was  also  the 
reason  why 
the  whole  fa- 
mily had  such 
pallid,  sickly 
features. 

NOTHING  MORE  WAS  SAID  ABOUT  IT."  — ,         Pasig 

was  a  blessing  and  at  the  same  time  a  curse  to  them.  It 
had  claimed  the  life  of  one  of  their  children,  and  had 
carried  away  the  only  living  animal  that  they  had  ever 
owned — a  thin,  scraggly  pig.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  swiftly-flowing  river  was  a  convenient  dumping;  place 
for  all  their  refuse.  And  if  the  children  were  always  dirty, 
at  least  they  also  could  bathe  frequently.     Besides^the 

mother  used  the  water  for  clothes-washing 

The  husband  was  a  handsome  man  in  the  prime  of  his 
life.     He  had  a  strange  code  of  ethics  that  permitted  him 
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to  do  things  that  might  have  shocked  those  of  finer  sensi- 
bilities. Part  of  his  earnings  were  invariably  played — and 
lost— at  the  cockpits.  But  although  God  only  knows 
how  much  they  needed  that  money,  yet  never  did  I  see  or 
hear  his  wife  protest,  she  knowing,  perhaps,  full  well  the 
uselessness  of  doing  so.  There  were,  however,  numerous 
love  affairs  which  were  laid  at  his  door,  against  which  she 
did  protest.  Some  were  pitiful  and  others  were  humorous. 
The  man's  genial  countenance  and  clever  tongue  served 
him  in  good  stead.  There  was  always  some  comely  lass 
from  the  nearby  cigar  factory  whom  he  could  beguile  into 
believing  in  his  ardent  affections.  From  our  house,  we 
could  time  and  again  hear  the  shrill  remonstrances  his 
spouse  hurled  at  him — interspersed  with  the  vilest  of 
epithets — as  tales  of  some  fresh  amorous  outbreak  would 
come  to  her  ears.  Yet  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  ever  the 
same.  First  the  show  of  injured  pride  in  his  voice  and  her 
vociferations  becoming  less  penetrating;  then  his  angry 
denials  slowly  increasing  in  volume  as  he  beat  down  her 
arguments;  finally  the  chorus  of  the  children's  crying  would 
break  off  the  pathetic  farce.  She  knew  that  he  was  always 
lying,  and  yet  such  was  her  simplicity  that  sometimes, 
following  all  this,  she  would  beg  his  forgiveness. 

However  unwilling  we  may  have  been  to  admit  it,  their 
proximity  ten  our  house  forcedly  made  them  our  neighbors, 
and  knowing  their  impoverished  condition,  we  often  tried 
to  help  them  in  some  way.  We  would  send  almost  surrep- 
titious gifts  of  food  lest  they  take  it  amiss,  and  we  even 
went  to  the  extent  of  dismissing  our  Chinese  laundryman 
to  give  the  woman  some  work.  These  Samaritan  deeds 
left  us  both  satisfied.  They,  for  receiving  our  help;  and 
we  for  acting  the  good  Christian  neighbors 

The  first  inkling  we  had  that  all  was  not  well  with  our 
neighbors  came  to  us  in  a  dramatic  manner.  We  had 
noticed  that  for  almost  two  weeks  the  father  had  not  put 
in  his  appearance.  In  our  facile  way  of  explaining  his 
strange  doings,  we  had  merely  ascribed  his  absence  to  a 
particularly  long  provincial  trip.  At  times  his  employers 
would  send  him  with  a  large  shipment  of  goods  to  the  bigger 
towns  of  the  nearby  provinces;  so  we  thought  that  his 
sojourn  to  those  parts  had  just  been  extended. 

But  one  evening,  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  supper, 
the  sound  of  a  long-drawn  cry  suddenly  broke  the  stillness 
of  our  dining-room  and  this  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
dreadful  sobbing.  Of  course,  it  came  from  the  direction 
of  our  backyard.  We  at  first  assumed  that  the  lonely 
woman  had  started  her  wailing  because  she  missed  her 
husband.  But  recollecting  that  once  before,  at  the  time 
when  her  child  was  drowned,  we  had  heard  the  same  kind 
of  screams,  we  feared  that  something  more  serious  had 
again  happened.  Another  tragedy?  we  all  asked  ourselves, 
our  faces  assuming  a  serious  expression.  Supper  was 
completely  forgotten  as  we  trooped  out  and  went  over  to 
our  neighbors* 

Yet  our  fears  had  been  mostly  imaginary.  No,  no,  no 
one  had  died,  the  woman  said,  but  she  was  afraid  that  her 
husband  might  have  come  to  some  harm.  He  had  not 
appeared — or  written — for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  a 
nameless  dread  had  filled  her.  Surely,  something  must 
have  happened  to  him.  The  hard  work,  her  worries,  and 
the  continuous  cries  of  the  children  for  food,  had  been  too 
much  of  a  strain. 


The  following  day  being  a  Saturday  (I  had  no  classes), 
I  accompanied  her  to  the  offices  of  the  Company  for  which 
he  worked  to  inquire  about  her  husband's  absence.  Such 
a  simple  expedient  had  not  occurred  to  her.  The  poor  soul 
had  a  slow-functioning  mind. 

An  obliging  manager  lent  an  ear  to  her  troubles.  Yes, 
Juan  was  in  Cabanatuan,  he  said.  No,  he  was  not  sick. 
Why,  only  yesterday  some  receipts  had  come  in  with  his 
own  handwriting.  Yes,  there  was  a  little  trouble,  but— 
Why  was  he  staying  there  for  so  long?  Oh,  well— there 
was  a  look  half  of  suspicion  and  half  of  incredulity  written 
on  the  man's  face.  Did't  you  know?  But— Juan  had 
asked  to  be  placed  in  Cabanatuan!  He  is  an  expert  driver, 
you  know.  Careful  and  all  that.  But  perhaps  there  is 
another  woman  mixed  up  in  this.  You  know  his  repu- 
tation  

I  had  misjudged  the  woman's  capacity  for  self-control. 
She  had  will  power,  all  right— when  she  wanted  to  exert 
it.  She  did  not  flinch  when  she  heard  the  manager's  words. 
Perhaps,  I  thought,  her  hard  life  has  prepared  her  for  this 
desertion.  But  I  forgot  something  which  was  primordial 
— the  instinct  of  the  mother.  These  children  of  hers  had 
to  be  fed. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  surprised  to  see  her  all 
dressed  up  in  her  best  terno — the  clothes  she  usually  wore 
to  church — and  with  a  basket  clutched  in  her  hand.  Yes, 
she  was  going  to  Cabanatuan,  she  said.  Her  sister  would 
take  care  of  the  children  while  she  was  away.  Somehow, 
we  could  not  help  pitying  this  woman;  for  after  all,  ignor- 
ant as  she  was,  there  was  still  enough  of  human  intelligence 
in  her  to  strike  back  at  the  life  that  was  crushing  her  and 
her  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  I  detected 
determination  and  even  a  trace  of  jauntiness  in  her  gait  as 
she  boarded  the  bus.  She  did  not  look  back  once  at  the 
group  of  children  watching  intently  the  fast-receding  ve- 
hicle  

So  for  a  week  we  were  treated  to  an  unusual  quietude. 
The  aunt— thin  to  the  point  of  gauntness— permitted  no 
unnecessary  disturbance.  In  some  mysterious  way  she 
made  the  children  stay  clean.  Their  dirty  yard  was  some- 
what cleared  of  its  former  rubbish,  and  even  the  house  took 
on  a  decidedly  better  aspect. 

However,  it  was  too  good  to  last.  One  morning  the  wife 
reappeared.  Instantly,  everything  was  hustle  and  bustle 
over  at  their  place.  The  aunt  was  promptly  sent  to  the 
market  to  buy  a  chicken  and  when  she  came  back  it  was 
killed,  plucked,  and  cooked.  I  could  not  understand  all 
this  activity.  But  when,  almost  two  hours  later,  the  hus- 
band arrived,  with  a  young  girl  clinging  to  his  arm,  I  began 
to  get  a  glimmer  of  it  all.  Evidently,  all  these  preparations 
had  been  made  in  honor  of  the  newcomer. 

The  long  absence  had  been  more  than  beneficial  to  Juan, 
the  husband.  He  had  become  a  trifle  stouter,  and  all  about 
him  exuded  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  well-being.  His  com- 
panion was  shy  and  hung  her  head  down  most  of  the  time. 
Her  dress  and  shoes,  I  noticed,  were  brand-new. .... 

Soon  everything  settled  down  to  a  more  humdrum 
existence  at  their  shack.  The  father  continued  to  work  as 
before,  but  with  a  change  for  the  better  in  morals.  Appar- 
ently, he  had  no  further  love  affairs.  The  couple_were 
(Continued  on  page  370) 
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Raxa  Soliman,  Last  King  of  Manila 

By  Gregorio  F.  Zaide 
History  Department,  University  of  the  Philippines 


OF  the  historic  figures  of  the  Philippines  none  have 
been  so  villified  by  early  Spanish  writers,  ecclesiastical 
and  lay,  and  so  chauvinistically  glorified  by  present 
filipinists,  as  Raxa  Soliman,  the  last  king  of  the  Moham- 
medan kingdom  of  Manila.  The  former  school  of  writers 
presented  him  in  dark  colors  because  he  dared  to  resist  the 
conquistador es;  the  latter  portray  him  in  bright  and 
garish  hues  for  the  same  reason.  Thus  we  have  two  pic- 
tures of  this  ancient  hero,  and  neither  representation  can 
be  given  full  credence.  Somewhere  between  the  two  con- 
trasting views  lies  the  truth,  and  that  we  can  obtain  only 
by  an  unbiased  study  of  the  known  events  of 
the  times  and  by  a  non-partisan  interpreta- 
tion of  the  motives  which  impelled  the  actions 
of  the  man.  This  is  work  neither  for  a  hero- 
worshipper  nor  for  a  debunker — but  for  one 
who  can  both  worship  a  little  and  debunk  a 
little. 

Two  difficulties  beset  a  portraitist  of  pre- 
Spanish  heroes  of  the  Philippines.  That  pe- 
riod of  our  history  on  or  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  is  characterized  by  a  dearth  of 
historical  sources,  and  of  the  little  that  was  written  much 
has  been  "sepulchered  into  oblivion".  Another  difficulty 
springs  from  the  conflicting  versions  of  the  different  chro- 
niclers of  Philippine  affairs.  Fray  Casimiro  Diaz,  well- 
known  Augustinian  historiographer  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  laments  this  obvious  truth  in  his  codice. 

The  early  life  of  Soliman  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  No- 
body knows  definitely  his  birthdate  and  birthplace.  Ac- 
cording to  Josue  Soncuya,  a  noted  student  of  pre-Spanish 
history,  this  Raxa  was  a  prince  of  the  ruling  house  in  Borneo. 
The  mother  of  Soliman  was  a  daughter  of  Akhmed,  Sultan 
of  Borneo,  and  was  "a  mestiza  bisaya-china";1  she 
married  Sultan  Berkit,  an  Arab  prince  and  a  descendant 
of  Mohammed.  It  follows  that  Soliman  or  Soleiman  was 
"a  mestizo  bisaya-chino-arabe"2  The  same  writer 
avers  that  Soliman  was  the  cousin  or  brother  of  Saif-ul- 
Rehal,  "who  was  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  at  the  arrival  of 
Legaspi,"3  and  nephew  of  Raxa  Lacandola  (Raxa  Ma- 
tanda  or  Rey  Atse),  king  of  Tondo.4  All  other  author- 
ities, lay  and  ecclesiastical,— Fray  San  Agustin,  O.  S.  A., 
Frays  Bravo  y  Buceta,  O.  S.  A.,  Fray  Aganduru  Moriz 
(monastic  name,  Fray  Rodrigo  de  S.  Miguel),  R.  A.,  Frays 
Ferrando  y  Fonseca,  O.  P.,  Wenceslao  Retana,  Isabelo  de 
los  Reyes,  Jaime  de  Veyra,  Pedro  A.  Paterno,  etc.,  agree 
that  Soliman  was  the  nephew  of  Raxa  Lacandola. 

The  most  scholarly  of  the  Spanish  writers  of  the  islands, 
Wenceslao  Retana,  maintains  that  the  same  Soliman  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo.6 

Our  first  historical  knowledge  of  Soliman  is  obtained 
from  the  "Relacion  de  lo  sucedido  en  el  viaje  que  se 
hizo  a  luzon"  which  is  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  Goiti 
to  the  island  of  Luzon  in  1570,  written  by  an  unknown 
writer,  undoubtedly,  a  member  of  that  expedition.6 
According  to  this  document,  when  Goiti  and  his  combined 


force  of  Spanish  musketeers  and  Pintado  bowmen  reached 
the  bar  of  the  Pasig  River  at  ten  o'clock  one  morning  in 
May,  1570,  the  village  of  Manila  was  already  a  flourishing 
center  of  population  ruled  by  a  Moro  king  named  Soliman. 

"The  town  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  seemed  to  be 
defended  by  a  palisade  all  along  its  front.  Within  it  were  many  war- 
riors, and  the  shore  outside  was  crowded  with  people.  Pieces  of  artillery 
stood  at  the  gates,  guarded  by  bombardiers,  linstock  in  hand."/ 

The  master-of-camp  sent  a  Moro  interpreter  with  a  mes- 
sage of  friendship  to  Raxa  Soliman.  He  returned  bn  the 
third  day  with  a  reply  that  the  king  of  Manila  would  meet 
the  Spaniards  on  the  waters'  edge;  forthwith, 
Goiti  landed  with  his  force  and  waited  for  the 
Filipino  king  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
The  unknown  author  of  the  document  also 
describes  the  meeting  between  Goiti  and  the 
Filipinos:8 

"Immediately  an  uncle  (Lacandola)  of  the  ruler, 
who  also  bore  the  title  of  king,  advanced  with  so  large 
a  following  that  he  was  thought  to  be  Soliman  himself. 
He  embraced  the  master-of-camp,  and  appeared  to 
be  a  man  [of  good  intentions.  Soon  after  came  the 
other  ruler,  his  nephew  Soliman,  who  was  a  younger 
man  than  he  who  first  came.  Soliman  assumed  an  air  of  importance 
and  haughtiness,  and  said  that  he  was  pleased  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
Spaniard,  but  the  latter  should  understand  that  the  Moros  were  not 
painted  Indians.  He  said  that  they  would  not  tolerate  any  abuse,  as 
had  the  others;  on  the  contrary  they [ would  repay  with  death  the  least 
thing  that  touched  their  honor.  This  speech  having  been  made  through 
the  interpreter,  the  master-of-camp  gratified  the  chief  with  kind  words, 
then  after  they  had  embraced  each  other  and  made  a  friendly  compact 
the  Moro  (Soliman)  entered  his  fort.  The  master-of-camp  returned  to 
his  ship.  .  .  ." 

The  next  day  Goiti,  accompanied  only  by  his  interpreters, 
entered  the  palisades  of  Soliman.  The  latter  welcomed 
him  to  his  house  and  here  a  blood-compact  was  entered  into 
which  also  included  Raxa  Lacandola  who  was  present. 9 

".  .  .  the  master-of-camp  drew  blood  with  the  two  chiefs,  uncle  and 

nephew— both  called  Raxa The  Moros  drank  the  blood  of  the 

master-of-camp  mixed  with  wine,  and  the  mastef-of-camp  drank  that 
of  the  Moros  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  the  friendship  was  established 
on  the  terms  that  the  Moros  of  Menilla  (Manila)  were  to  support  the 
Spaniards  who  came  to  settle  there;  and,  doing  this,  pay  no  other  tri- 
bute." 

The  early  Spanish  writers  may  say  that  Soliman  ac- 
cepted the  proferred  friendship  of  Goiti  in  bad  faith,  yet 
the  so-called  perfidy  of  Soliman  finds  justification  in  his 
incontrovertible  love  of  country.  Soliman  realized  from 
the  very  beginning  that  the  Spaniards  came  to  his  realm, 
not  as  friends,  but  as  invaders.  To  accept  the  friendship 
of  the  white  men,  to  his  way  of  reasoning,  meant  the  loss 
of  his  kingdom.  It  fell  upon  him  to  devise  means  to  drive 
away  those  alleged  friends  of  his  people.  He,  therefore, 
did  not  hesitate  even  to  stoop  to  deceit  and  intrigue- 
attributes  of  diplomacy  that  have  always  been  practiced 
in  European  chancelleries.  Submission  to  a  foreign  race 
was  not  in  his  blood. 

The  treaty  of  friendship  between  Goiti  and  the  two  Fili- 
pino kings  did  not  terminate  the  strained  relations  that 
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existed  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Filipinos.  Raxa 
Soliman  was  secretly  massing  all  available  fighting  men 
within  his  palisade  and  quietly  gathering  all  his  war  car  a- 
caos  in  the  river.  These  warlike  preparations  were  noticed 
by  the  notary,  Don  Hernando  Riquel,  and  the  interpreter, 
Mahomete,  when  the  two  were  sent  by  Goiti  to  the  village 
on  a  mission  of  commerce  and  trade.  To  allay  whatever 
misgivings  the  Spaniards  might  have  had,  Soliman  with 
characteristic  foresight,  had  told  the  master -of-camp  "that 
in  order  to  celebrate  the  peace  made  that  day,  he  was  about 
to  pass  in  review  his  people,  both  on  sea  and  on  land,  and 
to  fire  all  his  artillery,  at  which  no  offense  should  be  taken, 
for  all  was  in  celebration  of  the  peace."10 

Unfortunately,  his  real  plans  were  revealed  to  the  Span- 
iards by  some  "friendly  Indian  rowers"  who  told  Goiti 
that  the  warriors  of  Manila  were  planning  to  fall  upon  the 
white  men  at  the  first  rain,  for  then  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  use  their  arquebuses.11  This  timely  warning 
put  the  master-of-camp  on  his  guard.  That  night  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  sleep  under  arms. 

The  following  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  pretended 
Spanish-Filipino  friendship  was  thrown  to  the  winds  by  a 
salvo  from  a  Spanish  cannon.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  Filipino  version  of  this  crucial  incident ;  the  Spanish 
narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  so  colored  that  the 
"war  guilt"  is  placed  conclusively  at  the  door  of  Soliman. 
Excerpts  from  this  Spanish  version  follows:12 

"At  ten  o'clock  of  that  morning,  some  sails  were  seen  at  sea,  and  the 
master-of-camp,  thinking  them  to  be  the  ships  of  those  who  were  com- 
ing to  fight  with  the  Spaniards,  despatched  aprau  to  reconnoiter  them. 
As  the  prau  came  near  them,  these  vessels  were  seen  to  be  tapaques, 
and  the  master-of-camp,  fearing  that  the  prau  might  do  them  harm, 
called  it  back  by  firing  a  cannon  seaward.  The  Moros,  who  were  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  for  treason  .  .  .  therefore  opened  the  war;  and  with- 
out any  warning,  fired  three  cannon-shots,  one  after  another.  One  of 
them  pierced  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  struck  the  cast-room,  scattering 
its  ashes  among  the  bystanders;  the  other  two  shots  were  high,  passing 

over  the  ship  halfway  aft When  the  effrontery  of  the  Moros  was 

seen,  and  that  they  could  do  us  some  injury  with  their  artillery,  it  was 
decided  to  attack  them.  Therefore  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
Spaniards  attacked  and  took  the  palisade,  hurling  down  the  bombardiers 
with  linstock  in  hand,  giving  them  no  chance  to  fulfil  their  duties. 
After  this  first  artillery  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  immediately 
took  the  town,  and  set  fire  to  it,  on  account  of  its  being  large.  The 
Moros  abandoned  tjie  burning  town.  ..." 

According  to  this  pro-Spanish  version  of  the  battle  the 
Filipinos  are  to  be  blamed  for  beginning  the  conflict;  yet 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  Goiti  is  in  part  to  blame,  for  his 
command  to  fire  "a  cannon  seaward"  was  the  spark  which 
ignited  the  whole  conflagration.  His  was  the  first  shot 
that  precipitated  the  fight. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Raxa  Soliman  and  his  warriors 
fought  bravely.  The  Spanish  sources  maintain  that  Soli- 
man, himself,  directed  the  fire  of  the  lantakas.  The  supe- 
rior armaments  and  strategy  of  the  conquistadores  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Goiti  and  Juan  de  Salcedo,  together 
with  the  material  aid  furnished  them  by  their  Bisayan 
allies,  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  their  favor.  Soliman 
was  forced  to  retreat  with  the  remnants  of  his  forces,  but 
not  before  he  himself,  according  to  some  other  writers, 
had  set  fire  to  his  village  and  house. 13  The  fervently 
hoped  for  rain  which  might  have  been  a  deciding 
factor    in    his   favor    "came   when    the   town    was   quite 
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destroyed  by  fire"  and  after  the  battle  had  been  already 
lost!  Had  it  come  earlier,  the  outcome  might  have  been 
different. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  won  an  empty  victory.  Like 
another  Napoleon,  the  master-of-camp  found  himself 
master  of  a  smouldering,  and  half-ruined  town.  Scarce 
and  scanty  were  the  spoils  of  war  which  he  obtained  from 
the  burned  capital  of  Soliman's  kingdom.  The  victors 
released  some  Chinese  prisoners;  secured  quantities  of 
copper,  iron,  and  several  unfinished  culverins  from  the 
native  foundry;  and  took  possession  of  a  dozen  pieces  of 
native  artillery.  Later,  realizing  that  his  supplies  were 
running  low  and  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  continue 
the  conquest  of  the  entire  island,  Goiti  decided  to  return 
to  Panay.  The  fact  that  the  northeast  wind  was  growing 
feebler  was  another  reason  for  his  withdrawal. 

Soliman  returned  to  Manila  and  rebuilt  it.  Knowing  that 
the  Spaniards  would  come  back,  sooner  or  later,  he  took 
great  pains  to  strengthen  the  military  defenses  of  his  village. 

True  to  his  expectations,  the  white  men  did  come  back. 
The  middle  of  May,  1571,  the  flotilla  of  the  Adelantado, 
Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi,  in  full  battle  array,  loomed  for- 
midably over  the  western  horizon  of  Manila  Bay.  It 
consisted  of  27  boats,  large  and  small,  bearing  230  Spanish 
arquebusiers u  including  the  master-of-camp,  Martin 
de  Goiti;  the  three  captains,  Juan  de  Salcedo,  Luis  de  la 
Haya,  and  Andres  de  Ibarra;  and  the  Augustinian  pro- 
vincial, Fray  Diego  de  Herrera.  With  the  expedition 
were  also  several  hundred  Pintados  who  were  supposed  to 
be  Mohammedan  subjects  of  Soliman. 

While  the  Spanish  fleet  was  at  anchor  off  the  headland 
of  Cavite,  a  Moro  chief,  Dumandul,  whom  Legaspi  had  met 
in  Panay,  visited  the  Spaniards.  The  Adelantado  asked 
him  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Manila  and  he  replied 
that  "Lacandola  desired  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
Spaniards,  but  his  nephew,  Rajah  Soliman,  wished  other- 
wise." 15  After  giving  this  information,  Chief  Dumandul 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  Borneo,  whither  he  was  bound. 16 

After  his  departure,  Lacandola,  king  of  Tondo,  paddled 
out  into  the  bay  and  welcomed  Legaspi  and  his  force  to 
Manila.17  The  Filipino  king  reiterated  his  pledge  of 
loyalty  to  the  Spanish  Crown  and  begged  also  for  for- 
giveness for  his  nephew  for  taking  up  arms  against  Goiti  the 
previous  year.  The  Adelantado,  in  consonance  with  his 
policy  of  attraction,  replied  that  he  had  come  not  to  war 
with  the  Filipinos,  but  to  win  their  friendships  and  goodwill. 
Lacandola  promised  to  come  back  the  next  day  with  his 
nephew.  He  made  good  his  promise,  and  the  next  day  he 
and  Soliman  presented  themselves  before  Legaspi,  who 
received  them  warmly.  A  pact  of  amity  was  entered  into 
according  to  which  the  two  Filipino  kings  promised  to 
recognize  the  suzerainty  of  the  Spanish  king.  The  day 
following  the  sealing  of  the  compact,  Legaspi  formally  took 
possession  of  Manila  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty.  It  was 
on  the  Day  of  Santa  Potenciana,  May  19,  1571. 

Soliman  could  not  meekly  abide  the  loss  of  his  kingdom. 

Unlike  his  uncle,  he  felt  no  scruples  in  breaking  promises 

made  to  the  Spaniards  whom  he  considered  the  relentless 

foes  of  his  people.     And  so,  in  spite,  of  his  second  oath  of 
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THIS  year's  bill-grinding  in  the  Legislative  Building 
was  completed  on  the  "ninth"  of  last  month  after 
the  usual  flurry  of  the  sine  die  session.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  seriously  bent  on  avoid- 
ing a  prolonged  sine  die  session  and  consequent  criticism 
for  rash  and  hasty  work,  redoubled  their  efforts  a  week 
or  so  before  the  closing  day  only  to  find  themselves  still 
up  and  doing  till  the  chilly  hours  past  midnight.  The 
presidential  gavel  banged  out  the  finale  in  the  Senate  in  a 
quick  rap-rap  on  the  table  at  1:45  o'clock  a.  m.,  November 
10.     The  House  adjourned  three  hours  later. 

The  Ninth  Philippine  Legislature  started  off  under  an 
auspicious  atmosphere,  the  outlook  bright  and  promising, 
with  no  threatening  clouds  of  distrust  and  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  political  skies,  although  Governor -General  Davis' 
message  galled  the  law-makers  somewhat,  especially,  it 
seemed,  the  newly  elected  ones.  The  legislators  felt  im- 
posed upon  by  his  half -veiled  admonitions,  and  visualized 
themselves  in  the  roles  of  schoolboys  being  scolded  by  the 
teacher. 

Two  events  added  zest  to  the  developments  in  our  polit- 
ical Riaito:  the  visit  of  several  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  notable  among  them  Senator  Harry  B. 
Hawes,  and  the  inspection  trip  made  by  Secretary  of  War 
Patrick  J.  Hurley.  Lately,  the  return  of  Senate  President 
Quezon,  emaciated  in  physique  and  much  broken  down  in 
health,  keyed  up  the  situation. 

In  the  inner  circle  of  high  politics  there  was  an  under- 
current of  excitement  as  members  of  the  Legislature  began 
to  arrive  in  Manila  for  the  session.  It  was  bruited  about 
that  Representatives  Quintin  Paredes  of  Abra  and  Fran- 
cisco Delgado  of  Bulacan  aspired  to  the  speakership  and 
would  try  to  wrest  it  from  Speaker  Roxas.  Both  of  them 
have  enough  prestige  to  make  them  worthy  contenders  for 
the  gavel,  but  Speaker  Roxas  was  again  seated  on  the 
rostrum  for  another  term. 

On  the  eve  of  the  inaugural  session,  Governor -General 
Davis  sprang  a  surprise  by  appointing  Ludovico  Hidro- 
sollo,  then  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  non -Christian  Tribes 
enjoying  a  vacation  in  the  United  States,  and  Sultan 
Jamalu'l-Kiram,  senators  for  the  non-Christian  district, 
succeeding  Manuel  Camus  and  Hadji  Butu,  respectively. 
Numerous  applications  for  the  appointive  seats  in  the 
Legislature  had  been  received  and  the  names  of  some  appli- 
cants had  appeared  in  the  local  newspapers.  Few  had 
the  least  idea,  however,  that  Mr.  Hidrosollo  was  under 
consideration  for  a  senatorial  berth.  As  to  the  Sultan, 
his  mention  in  the  press  had  been  only  speculative. 

The  June  elections  produced  a  robust  minority,  compared 
with  its  anemic  and  energetic  predecessor.  The  death  of 
Senator  Juan  B.  Alegre  and  Representative  Froilan  Pava- 
recio  of  Albay  and  the  transfer  of  Representative  Mariano 
Villafuerte  of  Camarines  Sur  from  the  Democrata  party 
to  the  Nacionalista  party,  however,  reduced  the  Minority 
to  the  former  proportions,  the  two  special  elections  proving 


unfavorable,    although   in   quality   it   still    is    admittedly 
higher. 

The  task  of  organizing  the  two  houses  of  the  new  Legis- 
lature did  not  prove  as  difficult  as  in  the  past.  Mr.  Quezon 
was  re-elected  President  of  the  Senate,  with  Senator  Sergio 
Osmefia,  as  formerly,  serving  in  his  place.  Speaker  Roxas 
obtained  a  new  lease  on  the  speakership.  The  selection  of 
Senator  Benigno  B.  Aquino  as  Majority  floor  leader  in 
preference  to  Senator  Jose  Clarin,  "the  dean  of  the  Senate", 
caused  a  stir  in  the  Nacionalista  ranks,  Mr.  Clarin  threaten- 
ing to  withdraw  from  the  party.  But  Senator  Osmefia 
adjusted  matters,  and  harmony  was  again  restored.  Senator 
Ruperto  Montinola,  the  "Colossus  of  the  South,"  was 
chosen  Minority  floor  leader  without  much  ado.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Pedro  Sabido,  of  Albay,  was 
promoted  to  the  Majority  floor  leadership,  uncontested, 
while  Representative  Emiliano  Tria  Tirona  of  Cavite  was 
picked  by  the  Democratas. 

The  Ninth  Legislature  was  confronted  from  the  outset 
with  the  difficult  situation  arising  from  the  prevailing 
economic  depression.  The  Governor-General,  in  his 
message,  counselled  economy  in  government  expenditure 
and  urged  the  development  of  new  sources  of  wealth.  The 
Legislature  heeded  the  executive  advice.  The  Insular 
Budget  amounts  to  1*55,050,310  which  is  a  little  over 
three  million  pesos  smaller  than  the  current  appropriation. 
The  Public  Works  Bill  provides  for  a  comparatively  small 
outlay.  Broadly  speaking,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Legislature  at  the  last  session  are  constructive  and  promo- 
tive along  economic  lines.  All  of  the  important  bills  passed 
reveal  economic  mindedness  and  indicate  that  politics  was 
secondary  in  legislative  deliberations. 

Rice  planters  may  be  afforded  an  effective  means  of 
eliminating  foreign  competition,  if  Congress  approves  the 
rice  tariff  bill  passed  at  the  session  just  ended.  Over- 
production and  importation  from  neighboring  countries 
has  brought  the  price  of  rice  down  to  very  low  levels.  Rep- 
resentative Felipe  Buencamino,  Nacionalista  of  Nueva 
Ecija,  a  large  rice-producing  province,  headed  a  movement 
to  push  through  this  tariff  measure.  The  effort,  which 
was  fought  hard  by  senators  and  representatives  from  the 
Visayan  provinces,  resulted  in  the  passage  and  approval 
of  the  bill,  which,  however,  will  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  before  it  can  be  of  use. 

Of  importance  to  the  economic  preparedness  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, is  the  Roxas  Coordinat- 
ing Committee.  The  original 
plan  called  for  a  general  readjust- 
ment and  coordination  of  all  eco- 
nomic activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  a  national  board  vested  with 
ample  powers  to  work  out  the 
details  of  a  practicable  econom- 
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le  program  for  the  Philippines.  But  opposition  on  the 
ground  that  the  proposed  board  would  ccme  under  execu- 
tive control,  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  scheme,  and 
a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  last  hour  creating 
a  legislative  committee  of  five  representatives  and  three 
senators  to  draw  up  an  economic  program.  An  appropria- 
tion of  ^25,000  was  provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  Legislature  stands  pat  en  its  policy  of  government 
operation  and  ownership  of  the  radio  communication  service. 
Until  October,  1930,  the  service  had  for  some  time  been 
operated  by  a  private  entity.  The  Government  took  it 
over,  and  the  necessary  appropriation  was  made  for  its 
operation  for  a  period  of  one  year  as  a  trial.  Last  October 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Communications  rendered 
a  report  of  operation,  showing  that  the  trial  was  successful 
financially  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency. 
That  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Governor-General  to  again 
turn  the  service  over  to  private  management  was  shown  by 
the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  Budget  he  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  for  its  maintenance.  Legislative  leaders 
therefore  prepared  a  bill  appropriating  1*245,000  for  the 
continuance  of  government  operation.  The  bill  was  passed. 
Of  the  1*245,000  voted,  1*40,000  is  for  the  study  and  survey 
of  electrical  communications. 

Other  important  bills  passed  included  those  appropriating 
!P25,000  for  the  development  of  commercial  aviation  in 
the  Philippines;  providing  for  the  creation  of  rural  banks 
and  reorganizing  rural  credit  associations;  creating  a  sugar 
board;  requiring  industrial  and  commercial  establishment 
to  provide  free  medical  service  to  their  employees  and 
laborers;  authorizing  Philippine  participation  in  the  1933 
Chicago  World  Exposition  and  Fair;  adopting  the  daylight 
saving  measure  for  the  benefit  of  factory  workers;  creating 
a  patent  office;  repealing  the  school  uniform  law;  author- 
izing payment  of  the  real  property  tax  in  installments; 
and  creating  rural  councils  to  insure  peace  and  order  in  the 
barrios.  Earlier  in  the  session  an  emergency  relief  fund 
of  Pi 20, 000  was  appropriated  from  the  savings  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  expenditures  for  office 
supplies  and  equipment  this  year,  to  permit  the  reopening 
of  some  nine  hundred  elementary  schools  which  were  not 
opened  last  June  due  to  lack  of  funds.  In  all  one  hundred 
twenty-four  bills  were  passed. 

Several  bills  of  some  importance  failed  of  passage  either 
due  to  lack  of  time  or  for  other  reasons.  The  woman 
suffrage  bill  passed  the  House  but  was  shelved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  for  next  year.  The  bill  pro- 
voked wide  discussion.  The  bills  creating  a  nutrition 
institute  and  imposing  higher  import  duties  on  meat  and 
eggs  were  considered  but  not  acted  upon.  The  plan  to 
require  a  mixture  of  gasoline  with  a  certain  amount  of 
alcohol  was  introduced  but  was  not  considered.  Again 
no  Mindanao  bill  was  taken  up.  The  old  bill  providing 
for  a  general  pension  for  all  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees was  again  overlooked. 

For  the  first  time  the  Legislature  this  year  employed 
technical  assistants,  one  in  the  Senate  and  two  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  were  "borrowed"  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  served  in  the  Legislature  without  addi- 
tional  compensation.     Their  work  facilitated   committee 


action  on  bills,  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  bills  were  vetoed  this  year.  For  the 
second  time  the  Budget  was  approved  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  toto. 

Just  as  harmony  marked  the  relations  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, so  it  did  the  relations  between  the  Majority  and 
the  Minority  in  each  chamber.  A  few  moments  before 
the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die,  Senator  Montinola  was 
assigned  to  preside.  In  a  speech  declaring  the  session 
closed,  acting  Senate  President  Csmena  lauded  the  coope- 
ration of  the  Minority,  and  in  turn  Senator  Montinola 
expressed  gratitude  for  the  good  treatment  and  friendliness 
shown  by  the  Majority  to  the  Minority  men.  In  the  House 
of  Representative,  Fortunato  de  Leon,  Democrata  of 
Bataan,  presided  shortly  before  adjournment.  Speaker 
Roxas  praised  the  helpful  and  constructive  opposition  of 
the  House  Minority. 

The  adjournment  of  the  House  was  delayed  by  unexpected 
developments  which  seriously  interrupted  the  sine  die 
deliberations.  Over  the  radio  bill  a  controversy  developed 
in  a  Majority  caucus  shortly  before  adjournment.  Raising 
the  question  of  confidence,  Speaker  Roxas  and  Majority 
Leader  Sabido  offered  to  resign.  The  differences  were, 
however,  patched  up.  The  selection  of  a  speaker  pro- 
tempore  proved  another  hard  nut  to  crack.  Antonio  de 
las  Alas,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  en  Appropria- 
tions, emerged  victorious  in  the  tempestuous  contest , 
defeating  for  the  second  time  for  the  same  honor  his  old 
rival,  Representative  Paredes,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  A  desperate  move  was  made  by  Mr.  Paredes 
to  have  the  House  adjourn  punctually  at  twelve  o'clock 
midnight,  and,  when  he  failed,  he  announced  that  he  would 
question  the  legality  of  bills  passed  after  that  time  in  the 
courts. 

Bloc  warfare  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  during 
the  last  session.  No  blocs  were  formed,  although  there 
were  several  important  issues — the  rice  tariff  and  woman 
suffrage — that  erased  party  lines. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  President  Quezon, 
the  Legislature  appointed  a  Special  Committee,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Independence  Mission,  to  continue  the  inde- 
pendence campaign  in  the  United  States.  It  is  composed 
of  Senator  Osmena  and  Speaker  Roxas,  joint  chairmen,  and 
the  Majority  and  Minority  floor  leaders  in  both  houses. 
After  submitting  a  report  of  his  work  in  America,  Mr. 
Quezon  tendered  his  resignation  as  President  of  the  Senate 
and  leader  of  his  Party.  The  resignation  was  not  accepted, 
but  he  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  eight  months.  His 
physicians  advised  complete  physical  and  mental  rest  for 
the  Senate  President. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Quezon  offered  three  formulas  for  the 
solution  of  the  Philippine  problem;  viz.  (1)  immediate 
establishment  of  an  independent  government  with  free 
trade  between  America  and  the  Philippines  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  limiting  the  amount  of  sugar  entering  the 
United  States  free  [of  duty  to  one  [million  tons  and  of  oil 
to  the  amount  that  is  exported  at  present,  and  restriction 
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Face  Powder 


Anonymous 


STRANGE,  is  it  not?  W'.iile  the  Filipino  mother  is  pow- 
dering her  nose  and  ejaculating  a  prayer  that  her 
off-spring  may  enjoy  a  milk-white  complexion,  the 
pagan  Europeans  are  exposing  their  nude  selves  to  the 
rays  of  the  Sun-god  in  order  to  tan  their  skins  brown, 
tawny,  bronzed,  swarthy,  ruddy,  what  you  will,  so  long 
as  it  is  some  shades  darker  than  the  pinkish-white  tint 
with  which  nature  endows  the  overclothed  natives  of  the 
temperate  zone. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  white  people  want  dark  skins, 
while  the  brown  races  want  white  faces?  Why  this  universal 
dissatisfaction  with  the  wise  prevision  and  provisions  of 
Dame  Nature?     Yet  it  is  so. 

An  English  traveler,  who  had  visited  the  Orient  and  was 
charmed  with  the  gracefulness  and  harmony  of  bronzed 
limbs  of  the  swimmers  in  blue  seas,  on  his  return  home 
recently  vented  his  disgust  at  the  unseemly  complexion 
of  unclothed  specimens  of  his  own  race.  On  a  sunny  morn- 
ing he  chanced  to  glance  out  of  an  upper  window: — 

"It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  lawn  beneath  the  window  was  bathed 
in  sunlight.  On  the  lawn  sprawling  on  blankets  and  cushions,  were 
one  middle-aged  woman,  one  fat  middle-aged  man,  three  young  women 
—one  fat  and  two  emaciated — one  young  man  with  a  pigeon  chest 
and  knock-knees,  and  two  children  of  assorted  sexes.  And  the  remark- 
able thing  about  them  was  that  none  of  them  had  any  clothes  on  worth 
mentioning.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  spectacle  so  repulsive  .  .  . 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  naked  bodies  of  town-dwelling  Euro- 
peans are  disgusting  chiefly  by  their  porcine  pinkness,  aggravated,  it  is 
true,  by  the  distortion  and  deformity  of  their  limbs  due  to  the  artificial 
conditions  under  which  they  and  their  parents  live  and  have  lived." 

Not  a  flattering  picture,  is  it?  Yet  this  illustrates  the 
rage  for  bronzing  sun-baths,  prevalent  today  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  and  other  northern  lands  of  the 
white  race.  No  doubt  this  new  fad  is  a  reversion  to  the 
prehistoric  customs  of  their  primitive  ancestors.  The 
Victorian  "Child's  History  of  England"  opens  with  the 
remark  that  "The  ancient  Britons  used  to  stain  themselves 
with  woad  to  darken  their  hides".  So  History  repeats 
itself  with  only  the  minor  substitution  of  sunlight  for 
"woad",  a  now  obsolete  dye,  I  believe. 

Through  the  ages  since  then  it  is  not  the  bloodless  corpse- 
like countenance  that  the  white  man  has  courted.  For 
instance,  read  joyfully  the  fifteenth  century  ballad  of  The 
Nut-brown  Maid.     May  I  repeat  a  line  or  two? 

"Remember  ye  wele,  how  that  ye  dele; 

For  if  ye  as  ye  sayed, 
Be  so  unkind  to  leave  behind 

Your  love,  the  nut-brown  mayde, 
Trust  me  trulie,  that  I  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  gone; 
For  in  my  minde,  of  all  mankinde, 

I  love  but  thee  alone." 

And  that  most  human  of  British  poets  likens 
his  sweetheart,  not  to  a  frail  white  lily,  but 
sings: — 

"O  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June; 
O  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune." 


It  is  all  a  mistake  then  to  imagine  that  the  white  race 
glories  in  whiteness.  Whiteness  is  too  dazzling,  whether 
it  be  a  white  garment  untinctured  with  "blueing",  a  white 
wall  without  some  modifying  pigment,  or  a  snow-white 
human  body,  so  suggestive  of  disease  and  death.  That 
"school-girl  complexion"  which  we  are  invited  to  emulate, 
is  not  waxen-white,  but  ruddy,  glowing  with  the  gladness 
of  bubbling  health.  In  the  animal  world  the  "albino"  has 
no  magnetism;  the  white  carabao,  the  white  elephant,  even 
the  white  deer  never  wins  special  favor  among  his  own 
species.  The  albino  is  uncanny  to  contemplate,  and  evokes 
no  enthusiasm. 

Hence  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  of  our 
own  women  so  lavishly  sprinkle  and  puff  their  faces  (and 
so  much  of  their  necks  as  they  can  observe)  with  white 
powder,  in  the  hope  (usually  vain)  of  appearing  like  women 
of  the  white  race. 

The  Red  Indian  had  no  intention  of  flattering  the  white 
invaders  of  his  territory,  when  he  dubbed  them  "pale- 
faces". On  the  contrary,  ever  contending  for  his  inde- 
pendence, he  applied  the  epithet  in  scorn  of  his  eventual 
conquerors.  A  "pale"  face  denotes,  as  well  as  symbolizes, 
weakness.  "To  turn  white",  or  "to  turn  pale"  is  to  be 
stricken  with  fear  or  sickness.  Neither  physical  strength 
nor  nobility  of  mind  shines  in  the  ashen  countenance. 
The  coward's  visage  assumes  a  whiter,  ash-like  hue  when 
face  to  face  with  danger.  Way  powder  the  face  to  resemble 
him?  Better  far  to  paint  the  face  frankly  white,  as  a  gay 
but  heartbroken  Pierrot. 

It  was  the  wrathful  Hebrew  prophet  Jeremiah  who  scorn- 
fully enquired  in  tones  which  vibrate  in  our  ears:  "Can  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?" 

"Yes,"  responds  the  white  man.  "The  sun  and  wind 
and  rain  will  tan  me  a  healthy  nut-brown  hue." 

"Yes",  responds  the  Filipino.  "With  a  plentiful  ap- 
plication of  talcum  powder,  my  native  brown  complexion 
can  be  concealed,  and  glisten  instead  like  white  wax  or  the 
bloodless  cheeks  (as  I  suppose  they  are)  of  those  born 
within  the  so-called  temperate  zone". 

But  this  is  only  a  top-sided  cDmment;  for  we  must  not 
ignore  that  only  the  face,  neck,  and  maybe  the  bare  arms 
of  our  ladies  are  powder-puffed.  Wnat  young  paliquero, 
standing  under  the  coro  at  Sunday  High  Mass  has  failed 
to  observe  the  brown  skin  under  the  semi-transparent 
bodies  of  kneeling  lady-worshippers  in  front  of  him,  and 
nudged  his  neighbor  to  call  attention  to  the 
shore-line  which  separates  a  sea  of  powder  above 
from  the  bare  integument  below  it?  One's 
mind  wanders  back  to  childhood's  days  when 
we  romped  with  [those  odd  white  china  heads 
and  arms  stitched  on  to  drab  stuffed  sawdust 
bodies  and  legs,  as  they  were  in  vogue  before 
more  realistic  dolls   drove  them  from  the  toy 

market. 
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Kalatong 

A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 
By  T.  Inglis  Moore 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 
T^ALATONG,  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  a  village  of  the  Bontok  Igorots, 
takes  his  first  head  when  he  kills  Don  Carlos,  commander  of  the 
Spanish  expedition  sent  from  Bontok  to  punish  the  Barligs  for  a  head- 
hunting foray.  He  also  wounds  the  commander's  mestizo  son,  Pedro 
Puchilin,  the  interpreter,  who  is  one  of  the  few  to  escape  when  the  Bar- 
ligs ambush  and  destroy  the  Spanish  force. 

At  the  feast  following  the  Barlig  victory,  Kalatong  sees  and  desires 
the  beautiful  but  wayward  Aparas.  He  courts  her  and  kills  his  rival 
Chalwason  in  a  duel  at  her  sleeping-hut.  After  some  repulses,  he  wins 
her  favor.  Just  before  the  following  harvest,  his  father  Lainglimon 
slips  from  a  terrace  wall  and  sustains  injuries  from  which  he  dies. 

After  the  harvest,  Kalatong,  troubled  by  the  wilfulness  of  Aparas  and 
jealous  of  his  friend  Maslang,  becomes  bethrothed  to  her  against  the 
advice  of  his  relatives,  who,  however,  finally  consent. 

News  is  brought  that  a  large  Spanish  army,  aided  by  Bontok  warriors 
out  to  take  heads,  is  advancing  upon  Barlig  to  avenge  the  destruction 
of  the  previous  Spanish  expedition.  The  people  of  Barlig  flee  to  the 
mountains  for  refuge.  The  Spanish  force  suffers  severely  from  behind- 
cover  attacks  of  the  Barlig  warriors,  but  they  burn  the  town.  In  one 
of  the  melees,  Pedro  Puchilin,  who  had  again  accompanied  the  Span- 
iards as  guide  and  interpreter,  treacherously  kills,  unseen  by  the  others, 
the  Spanish  captain,  who  had  insulted  and  struck  him.  After  the  pu- 
nitive expedition  retires,  the  people  return  to  their  destroyed  homes. 
Kalatong,  watching  the  smoking  ruins,  feels  that  his  youth  has  definite- 
ly come  to  end. 

CHAPTER  VII 
THE  HUNTER 

NOW  followed  grievous  times  for  the  homeless  Barligs 
in  the  mountains.  The  wet  season  of  Kasep  had 
come,  so  that  the  old  men  and  women  huddled  in 
their  blankets  by  the  fires,  listening  mournfully  to  the  rain 
pattering  on  the  oaks  and  seeping  softly  through  the  pines 
on  to  the  rude  shelters  that  took  the  place  of  the  warm 
thick-roofed  homes  burned  by  the  Ipanol.  The  small  sup- 
plies of  rice  and  camotes  they  had  brought  from  Barlig  in 
their  hurried  flight  soon  failed.  It  was  the  time  for  camote  - 
planting,  but  there  were  no  patches  to  till,  no  plants  to  put 
out.  The  warriors  hunted  the  wild  deer  and  pig,  and  the 
women  snared  birds  and  grubbed  for  edible  roots.  Some- 
times too  they  found  some  little  acid  wild -strawberries. 

Bacni's  leg  had  swollen  and  been  very  slow  in  healing,  so 
that  he  had  to  lie  fretting  in  the  shelter  all  day,  tended  by 
his  wife  Kingyai.  The  cold  and  wetness  had  entered  into 
the  joints  of  Tonud,  and  she  could  move  but  little.  Upon 
Kalatong  and  Enilaing  fell  the  burden  of  providing  food. 
But  game  became  scarce,  and  he  had  to  go  farther  and 
farther  in  his  hunting. 

One  day  he  penetrated  deeply  into  the  mountains  in 
pursuit  of  a  wild  buck.  When  it  vanished  at  last,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  lost.  After  wandering  for  some  time, 
he  came  upon  a  path  and  followed  it  through  dense  under- 
growth and  pine-thick  slopes  out  on  to  open  hills.  Some 
were  terraced,  and  camote  patches  showed  dark-green 
towards  the  top. 

He  paused.  He  was  near  a  village.  But  which?  Per- 
haps it  was  Pula?  Pula  was  friendly  to  Barlig  and  he  could 
stay  the  night  there,  for  the  sun  was  now  sloping  down 
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towards  the  west  and  it  was  too  late  to  return  when  he  did 
not  know  the  way.     He  pushed  on. 

The  path  came  out  on  to  the  edge  of  a  high  bank  above  a 
stream.  Just  below  him  a  girl  was  standing  in  a  pool, 
bending  over,  busy  washing  camotes.  When  she  had 
finished  she  put  them  in  the  long  shallow  basket  lying 
beside  her,  slipped  off  her  blue  striped  skirt,  and  began  to 
bathe. 

Kalatong  forgot  that  he  was  weary  from  his  long  hunt  as 
he  moved  behind  a  bush  to  watch  the  soft  sunlight  come 
through  the  leaves,  dappling  her  naked,  brown  body.  She 
put  up  a  slim  hand  to  toss  aside  from  her  face  the  avalanche 
of  dark  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders,  and  the  copper 
ringed  armlet  above  her  wrist  glowed  ruddily,  a  silver  ear- 
ring glinted.  Her  face  was  small  and  finely  shaped,  with  a 
calm  softness  about  it.  She  made  him  think  of  a"  delicate 
fawn  he  had  once  seen  grazing  with  a  doe  in  a  forest  clearing, 
gentle,  soft-eyed,  moving  with  light  grace. 

Her  lissom  body  swung  up  on  to  a  rock,  and  she  sat  there, 
with  the  water  running  off  her  thighs  on  to  the  grey  stone, 
mottled  with  reddish-brown  lichen.  A  dragon-fly  skim- 
med over  the  pool  with  arrowy  blur  of  blue  and  green,  rose, 
poised,  then  slanted  down  to  couch  in  a  yellow  flower.  The 
sunlight  fell  tenderly  on  the  girl's  smooth,  bronze-gleaming 
limbs,  on  the  1  ellow,  green  translucencies  of  the  pool,  on 
the  thronging  leafage  of  the  overhanging  oaks.  The  dank 
vegetal  scent  was  sweet  in  his  nostrils,  blending  with  the 
faint  aromatic  fragrance  of  the  pines.  Only  the  bright 
babbling  of  the  stream  over  the  stones  broke  the  warm, 
mild  hush.  Then  a  little  red  bird  darted  across  the  stream, 
perched  on  a  branch  near  Kalatong,  and  sang 

I-chu!  I-chuf  I-chu! 
He  held   his   breath,    sfraid    to    break   the  entrancement 
of  the  sunlight  and  the  singing,  of  the  quiet,   lonely   pool 
and  the  fawn-lovely  girl. 

A  brown  leaf  fell,  twisting  in  the  air,  and  fluttered,  hes- 
itant, towards  her  feet  in  the  water.  With  a  quick,  graceful 
gesture  she  bent  over  to  scoop  it  up  in  her  hand.  Her 
necklace  of  white  shell  dangled  between  her  firm  breasts. 

Kalatong's  pulse  quickened.  Instinctively  he  moved 
forward  a  little.  A  small  stone,  dislodged  by  his  foot, 
clattered  down  the  bank.  He  sprang  back  behind  the  bush. 
But  the  girl  glanced  up  swiftly,  leaped  off  the  rock,  slipped 
her  skirt  round  her  loins  in  a  twinkling,  snatched  up  the 
camote  basket,  and  ran  along  the  path  by  the  stream.  In  a 
second  she  had  disappeared  round  a  bend. 

He  stared  at  her  retreating  figure,  then  at  a  camote  by 
the  pool,  fallen  from  her  basket.  Ai!  She  was  as  swift  as  a 
fawn  too,  this  shy  stranger.  He  followed  the  path,  but 
when  he  came  round  the  bend,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Around  him  rose  terraced  hills  forming  a  small  valley,  a 
pocket  of  a  larger  valley  stretching  out  in  front.  Up  on 
the  hill  to  his  left  stood  a  group  of  huts,  with  some  scat- 
tered ones  down  towards  the  river  into  which  the  stream 
ran  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys. 


He  stopped.  This  was  not  Pula,  for  Pula  was  built  up 
on  a  plateau.  A  peculiar  spur  of  ridge,  shaped  like  a  battle- 
axe,  caught  his  eye.  A  memory  stirred.  His  mother  had 
told  him  of  that  spur.  This  was  the  ato  of  Lammug,  where 
his  mother  came  from,  a  part  of  the  village  of  Kambulo. 

He  was  on  dangerous  territory,  for  Kambulo  and  Barlig 
were  ancient  enemies.  The  Barligs  were  a  clan  of  the 
Bontok  tribe  while  the  Kambulos  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Ifugaos,  which  had  different  customs,  language,  and  religion. 
They  had  taken  heads  from  each  other  for  so  long  that  there 
were  feuds  between  many  families  of  the  two  villages. 
Yet  they  were  at  peace  now.  And  in  Lammug  still  lived 
his  mother's  brother,  Panharban.  For  there  had  been 
frequent  intermarriages  and  the  villages  had  learned  many 
of  each  other's  words  and  customs. 

A  man  returning  from  the  fields  with  spade  and  pick  in 
one  hand,  spear  in  the  other,  came  round  a  jutting  terrace 
wall.  He  stopped  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger  and  grasped 
his  spear  more  firmly. 

Kalatong  spoke.  "I  am  Kalatong  of  Barlig.  I  come 
in  peace  to  see  my  uncle  Panharban.' ' 

The  warrior's  eye  rested  on  Kalatong's  broad,  prongless 
spear. 

"I  see  you  are  hunting  and  not  on  the  war  trail.  Pan- 
harban is  my  father's  cousin.  I  shall  take  you  to  his  hut." 
They  climbed  up  the  terraces  to  the  village  and  Pan- 
harban came  out  from  his  hut.  He  was  genuinely  pleased 
to  see  his  nephew  and  welcomed  him  heartily.  Kalatong 
too  felt  that  it  was  a  good  anito  who  had  brought  him  here, 
for  he  remembered  his  uncle's  visit  to  Barlig  and  the  warm 
praise  of  his  prowess  when  he  was  being  tattooed  with  the 
chaklag  for  the  taking  of  his  first  head.  He  recalled  also 
Panharban's  laughter  at  the  story  of  the  Crow  and  the 
Lizard  which  his  father  had  told  then.  His  mother  had 
told  him  how  genial  his  uncle  was,  and  yet  very  shrewd  too, 
so  that  he  would  laugh  with  the  man  he  bargained  with  till 
the  matter  ended  by  his  getting  a  good  price  without  dis- 
pleasing the  other.  His  tact  had  won  him  a  reputation  in 
Kambulo  as  a  skilful  Go-Between,  so  that  he  was  often 
called  in  to  act  between  families  as  an  agent  in  settling 
property  or  marriage  contracts,  feuds,  and  disputes. 

Kalatong  saw  that  his  uncle  was  short,  with  a  round  belly, 
unimpressive  till  one  noted  the  sharp  nose  with  deep  wrin- 
kles running  down  it  past  the  mouth,  and  his  small  bright 
eyes,  genial  yet  glittering  with  a  wise  awareness,  and  heard 
the  clever  flowing  of  his  words.  He  noted  too  with  great 
interest  that  his  uncle's  voice  was  unusual  and  like  his  own 
in  its  high  pitch  and  clear  resonance.  He  felt  absurdly 
pleased  over  this,  for  he  was  a  little  sensitive  about  his  own 
voice,  which  was  sometimes  jeered  at  as  being  like  that  of 
a  woman.  Panharban  had  many  questions  to  ask  of  the 
welfare  of  Tonud,  and  the  family,  of  friends  in  Barlig,  and 
the  burning  of  the  village.  Over  the  rice-wine  their  ton- 
gues wagged  till  late  that  night,  and  it  was  a  little  unstead- 
ily that  they  climbed  the  ladder  to  go  up  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  after  their  meal  they  sat  outside  the  hut 
and  smoked  together.  Then  Panharban  spoke  of  Laingli- 
mon's  death,  praising  his  valor  and  strength.  Kalatong 
glowed  to  hear  his  father  spoken  of  with  such  respect,  and 
his  heart  warmed  towards  his  uncle.  And  indeed  Pan- 
harban had  thought  highly  of  his  sister's  husband,  though 


he  knew  himself  as  the  cleverer  and  more  eloquent,  for 
Ldnglimon  had  been  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  words. 
And  under  the  spell  of  his  uncle's  sympathy  and  adroit 
questioning,  Kalatong  found  himself  talking  more  than  he 
had  meant  to,  telling  of  Chalwason  and  Aparas.  Here  the 
old  man  smiled  somewhat,  but  shook  his  head  at  the  youth's 
lively  description  of  his  impetuous  wooing  and  the  duel  at 
the  ulug. 

Then  he  leant  forward  suddenly,  his  bright  eyes  glit- 
tering. 

"You  will  be  a  bold  warrior,  nephew,  like  your  father. 
But  you  will  be  a  greater,  for  you  talk  well.  And  when 
you  are  older,  you  will  have  the  power  that  few  have,  the 
power  of  speech  to  persuade  men." 

The  youth  was  taken  aback.  He  had  always  thought 
of  becoming  powerful,  but  it  was  by  strength  and  deeds  of 
battle,  not  by  crafty  words.  He  smoked  thoughtfully, 
turning  this  new  idea  over. 

Three  girls  came  along  on  their  way  to  the  fields,  and  he 
took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"Who  is  that  girl  that  comes  last  there?"  It  was  the  girl 
of  the  pool. 

"That  is  Intannap.  Her  father  is  Kablin,  a  rich  man. 
He  owns  many  fields,  pigs,  and  carabaos." 

Kalatong  looked  at  her  again,  and  thought  of  her  as  he 
had  seen  her  sitting  on  the  rock  bending  over  to  pick  up  the 
fallen  leaf.  The  three  girls  glanced  curiously  at  the  stranger 
and  made  remarks  he  could  not  catch,  laughing.  But 
Intannap  saw  that  he  looked  only  at  her. 

"She  is  pretty,  that  girl.     Is  she  married?" 
Panharban   shook  his  head.     "No.     She  is  contracted 
to  marry  the  son  ot  a  rich  man  of  Talbok.     But  she  is  yet 
young." 

Somehow  Kalatong  felt  glad  that  this  girl  was  not  mar- 
ried, but  sorry  to  hear  she  was  contracted.  He  felt  drawn 
to  her.  But  it  did  not  matter,  for  he  would  never  see  her 
again,  and  he  would  marry  Aparas  soon. 
tje  returned  to  the  hiding-place  laden  with  his  uncle's 
parting  gifts  of  a  chicken  and  some  rice,  and  full  of 
admiration  and  liking  for  the  smiling,  shrewd  old  man  with 
the  round  belly  and  the  small  bright  eyes.  That  night  by 
the  fire  with  his  companions  he  had  many  wonders  to  tell 
of  Kambulo  and  its  curious  ways  and  speech.  But  for 
some  reason  which  he  did  not  understand  himself,  he  said 
nothing  of  the  girl  he  had  watched  bathing  in  the  pool. 

Since  there  was  now  food,  he  did  not  hunt  the  next  day 
but  went  to  see  Aparas.  He  had  only  seen  his  betrothed 
once  since  the  flight  into  the  mountains,  for  her  shelter 
was  far  away.  But  he  found  that  she  was  gathering  berries 
in  the  forest,  so  waited  for  her  return. 

As  he  waited  impatiently,  Aparas  followed  a  deer  trail 
towards  her  shelter.  It  was  just  growing  dusk  and  she 
stopped  alarmed  when  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her. 
She  sprang  to  one  side  and  looked  back,  ready  for  flight, 
her  basket  clutched  tightly  in  her  hand. 

But  it  was  Maslang,  and,  relieved,  she  waited  for  him. 
They  walked  on  together. 
"You  have  been  hunting?,, 
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"  Communications" 

By  Lieutenant  Philip  C.  Bennett 
Signal  Corps,   U.  S.  Army 


THE  Signal  Corps  of  our  Army  was  not  suddenly 
created  an  efficient  and  highly  technical  branch. 
It  suffered  its  birth  pangs  and  growing  pains.  It 
developed  from  an  experimental  stage  of  a  few  men  sig- 
naling with  flags  to  a  corps  of  trained  specialists — trained 
in  the  art  of  communications. 

ORIGIN 

To  Albert  J.  Myer,  a  young  Army  surgeon,  goes  the 
credit  for  the  start.  Some  sort  of  visual  signaling  had 
always  existed.  The  Greeks  transmitted  important  news 
from  town  to  town  by  some  simple  system.  Ships  at  sea 
practiced  visual  codes  for  centuries.  Yet  little  progress 
was  made  for  military  purposes  till  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  young  medic  had  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  tele- 
graph  operator  before  starting  his  college  career.  His 
thesis  upon  graduating  from  the  Buffalo  Medical  School 
was,  "A  Sign  Language  For  Deaf  Mutes."  That  was  the 
germ  from  which  developed  his  visual  signaling. 

In  1856  Myer  drafted  a  memorandum  on  visual  signals. 
Two  years  later  the  War  Department  appointed  a  board 
to  examine  "the  principles  and  plans  of  the  signaling,  mode 
of  use  in  the  field,  and  course  to  be  pursued  in  introducing 
to  the  Army." 

With  Lieut.  E.  P.  Alexander,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who 
organized  the  Confederate  Signal  Corps  later,  Myer  ex- 
perimented with  flags,  torches,  and  glasses  for  three  months. 
And  in  January,  1860,  what  was  later  known  as  the  "Wig- 
Wag"  system  was  reported  to  the  War  Department.  "As- 
sistant Surgeon  Albert  J.  Myer  was 
promoted  to  be  Signal  Officer  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  June  27,  1860,  to  fill  an 
original  vacancy." 

In  the  campaign  against  hostile  Na- 
vajos  a  few  months  later  the  value  of 
signals  in  the  field  was  proved.  In  Octo- 
ber, the  later  famous  Confederate  ca- 
valry leader,  "Jeb"  Stuart,  gave  [his 
services  to  help  with  signal  instruction. 
The  new  branch  was  under  way. 


THE   CIVIL    WAR    PERIOD    1860-1864 

The  ultimate  service  that  any  branch 
can  render  its  army  is  to  materially 
contribute  to  victory  in  war.  In  their 
small  way,  the  few  men  under  Major 
Myer  made  their  contribution.  With  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  Bull  Run, 
in  Georgia,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  Mo- 
bile Bay,  the  value  of  communications 
was  realized. 

Very  elementary  forms  of  commu- 
nications were  employed  during  those 
early  days.  Torches,  flares,  and  flags 
served  in  most  cases.    Sentinels  had  to 
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A  "LOOP"  RADIO  SET 
A  COMPACT  FIELD  SET  USED  FOR  SEND- 
ING    AND   RECEIVING   MESSAGES   OVER 
SHDRT  DISTANCES. 


be  posted  along  the  Union  telegraph  lines  to  keep  the  soldiers 
from  ignorantly  cutting  them.  Observation  balloons  were 
sent  up  with  only  one  man,  the  balloonist.  Each  side  could 
read  the  messages  of  the  other  till,  in  1863,  the  Union  Army 
adopted  its  cipher  device.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
discharged  both  Major  Myer  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Nicode- 
mus,  successive  Signal  Officers,  over  differences  of  opinion. 
Starting  with  no  background  of  experience,  equipment,  or 
personnel,  the  Corps  had  to  fight  ignorance  at  every  step. 
In  1861  a  school  was  opened  at  Fortress  Monroe.  And 
by  the  end  of  1863  the  Signal  Corps  had  been  established 
as  a  separate  branch.  At  West  Point  the  cadets  were 
receiving  signal  instructions. 

THE  period  1866-1898 
The  period  following  the  Civil  War  was  mainly  one  of 
construction    and    organization.     The    war    had    left    the 
Corps  impoverished.     Line  personnel  had  to   be  trained 
and  organized,  and  equipment  had  to  be  built  up. 

In  1867  Colonel  Myer  was  reinstated,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  as  Chief  Signal  Officer.  With  his  habitual  energy 
the  chief  resumed  his  work.  Several  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  instruction  purposes. 

In  1870  the  Signal  Corps  set  out  on  the  first  rational 
publication  of  meteorological  data.  Twenty-four  stations 
were  set  up  throughout  the  country.  Special  studies  were 
made  of  tornadoes  and  great  storms.  Weather  bulletins 
were  published  for  the  information  of  the  farmers.  And 
it  was  claimed  that  "there  are  no  other  coasts  so  fully  guarded 
by  the  display  of  storm  signals  as  are  now  those  of  the 
United  States." 

Telegraph  lines  were  constructed,  the 
longest  of  which  extended  from  San 
Diego  to  El  Paso.  Where  lighthouses 
and  life  saving  stations  were  distant  from 
commercial  service,  lines  were  installed. 
General  Hazen  succeeded  [General 
Myer.  Under  him  the  famous  polar 
expeditions  were  sent  out.  The  second 
one,  commanded  by  Greeley,  still  stands 
out  even  in  these  days  of  polar  flights 
as  one  of  the  most  trying  attempts  to 
elicit  data  from  the  frozen  North.  After 
more  than  two  years:  lost,  icebound, 
starved,  and  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers, the  party  finally  returned  on  a  Navy 
rescue  ship  with  the  record  of  having 
penetrated  farthest  north  and  with 
valuable  data  for  international  study. 

The  Corps  and  its  equipment  served 
well  to  help  quell  the  riots  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1892  and  in  Chicago  in  1894.  The 
most  important  instrument  developed 
during  this  period  was  the  heliograph.  In 
ga  more  developed  form  later  helio  signals 
were  received  at  a  distance  of  125  miles. 


Greeley  succeeded  Hazen  as  General.  With  the  Spartan 
experience  of  his  previous  service,  the  new  chief  boldly 
drew  great  plans.  And  because  of  his  indomitable  spirit 
he  succeeded. 

In  July  of  1898,  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Thompson 
disembarked  at  Cavite.  Two  signal  companies  were 
formed.  Equipment  was  lacking.  Yet  a  cable  was  laid 
from  Cavite  to  the  American  lines  around  Manila.  Com- 
munications were  maintained.  And  as  the  Army  moved 
forward,  lines  were  carried  into  the  most  advanced  trenches. 
In  one  case  a  telegraph  line  was  laid  under  fire. 

LEADING    UP   TO   THE    WORLD    WAR 

Starting  with  1899,  after  the  war  with  Spain,  the  Signal 
Corps  found  its  activities  greatly  extended.  Under  Gen- 
erals Greeley,  Allen,  and  Scriven,  successively,  much  con- 
struction ensued. 

In  Cuba,  postal  and  telegraph  services  were  started,  and 
telegraph  line  was  eventually  laid  from  the  extreme  eastern 
to  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  island.  And  by  the 
termination  of  the  American  occupation  eighty-two  per 
cent  of  the  telegraph  employees  were  Cubans. 

In  Porto  Rico,  after  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  a 
violent  hurricane  leveled  all  the  lines.  A  new  telegraph 
system  was  built  and  turned  over  to  the  insular  authorities 
in  1901. 

In  Alaska,  by  the  Act  of  May  26,  1900,  extensive  cable 
and  telegraph  lines  were  laid.  The  work  was  done  under 
trying  conditions,  with  the  temperature  registering  as  low 
as  -72PF.  in  winter.  After  the  construction,  repair  and 
maintenance  became  a  problem.  Each  telegraph  station 
had  food  and  supplies  for  a  year  in  advance. 

In  1899,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion, arduous  work  was  called  for.  Signal  Corps  men  were 
present  in  sixty-one  skirmishes.  Lines  were  laid  to  the 
advance  posts.  Besides,  there  was  a  relief  call  for  work  to 
be  done  in  China. 

The  S.  S.  Hooker,  the  first  cable  ship  sent  over,  was 
wrecked  off  Corregidor  in  1899.  Much  of  the  cable  was 
recovered,  making  it  possible  to  lay  a  line  through  Leyte, 
Cebu,  and  Samar.  The  next  year  General  MacArthur 
approved  a  scheme  connecting  his  headquarters  with  all 
important  garrisons  in  the  Islands.  "The  first  cables 
were  laid  between  Negros  and  Mindanao,  between  Min- 
danao and  Jolo,  and  between  Cebu  and  Negros."  Even- 
tually, the  sixteen  most  important  islands  were  connected. 
The  cable  gave  comparatively  little  trouble.  In  one  in- 
stance a  defect  in  a  cable  was  found  due  to  a  shark's  bite. 
Approximately  10,450  miles  of  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
cable  lines  were  built  during  the  period  1898  to  1904.  Start- 
ing in  1902  the  telegraph  lines  were  gradually  transferred 
to  civil  control. 

During  this  period  fire  control  systems  were  installed 
for  coast  defenses,  particularly  in  Hawaii  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  And  the  first  experimental  work  in  aviation  was 
carried  on. 

In  1907  specifications  for  a  heavier-than-air  machine 
were  prepared.  It  was  to  have  a  speed  of  forty  miles  per 
hour  and  to  remain  in  the  air  one  hour.  Contracts  were 
awarded  to  Wright  Brothers  and  to  A.  M.  Herring.  In  a  test 
later  the  first  Army  officer  to  be  killed  was  Lieutenant  Self- 
ridge,  Field  Artillery  attached  to  the  Signal  Corps.  By  1912 


the  importance  of  air  fleets  wafcjrealized  and  $125,000  W^s 
appropriated,  aviation  schools  were  opened,and  competitive 
tests  of  the  various  makes  of  planes  were  held  to  encourage 
the  manufacturers.  By  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916 
the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  was  reorganized 
and  began  to  make  a  presentable  appearance. 

THE    WORLD    WAR 

The  history  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  the  World  War  is 
smothered  in  a  mass  of  figures.  The  activities  were  so 
extensive,  the  means  of  communication  so  elaborate,  the 
expansion  of  personnel  and  the  necessity  for  new  and  more 
equipment  so  great  that  the  personal  accomplishments  are 
of  necessity  subdued.  Yet  the  annals  of  the  individual 
organizations  are  not  lacking  in  gripping  tales:  a  pigeon, 
Cher  Ami,  with  its  breast  shot  off,  and  a  leg  hanging  by  a 
shred  of  tissue,  bringing  back  news  of  the  Lost  Battalion; 
a  false  army  radio  net  on  the  Beaumont-Fresnes  front 
during  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  deceiving  the  enemy 
as  to  our  real  movements,  causing  them  to  hold  two  extra 
divisions  in  reserve;  and  many  others. 

From  55  officers  and  1570  men  before  the  war  (excluding 
aviation)  the  Corps  expanded  to  2712  officers  and  53,277 
men.  Aviation  did  not  become  a  separate  branch  till 
May  of  1918. 

For  a  highly  specialized  branch,  all  this  expansion  was 
a  great  problem.  The  large  commercial  electric, houses  of 
the  country  came  to  the  fore  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Carty, 
chief  engineer  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  an  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  was  started  in  1916. 
Shortly  after  our  entry  into  the  war  special  courses  were 
given  at  some  colleges  to  prepare  the  students  for  the 
branch. 

An  important  problem  was  that  of  supply.  Approxi- 
mately $45,000,000  worth  of  equipment  was  authorized. 
The  manufacturing  end  of  the  problem  was  tangible 
and  could  be  met  eventually,  but  the  invention  of  equip- 
ment superior  to  what  was  already  on  hand  was  a  little 
more  elusive.  Improvements  on  the  radio  sets,  a  better 
design  of  wire,  more  dependable  telephone  and  telegraph 
equipment,  and  code  devices  were  some  of  the  immediate 
problems. 

In  Paris,  under  Colonel  Carty,  a  division  of  inspection 
and  research  for  proposed  inventions  and  improvements 
at  the  front  was  established.  Its  members  made  up  the 
most  skilled  and  competent  body  of  men  that  had  yet 
gathered  for  signal  communication  research.  The  French 
government  aided  enthusiastically,  which  helped  in  solving 
the  important  problems  that  faced  the  armies. 

Of  the  following  services:  Pigeon,  Photography,  Meteo- 
rology, Wire  Communication,  and  Radio  Communication, 
the  last  two  were  the  most  important,  although  the  service 
of  each  was  indispensable  for  the  proper  coordination  of 
information.  In  all  "2000  miles  of  pole  lines  with  28,000 
miles  of  wire,  and  approximately  40,000  miles  of  combat 
lines"  were  installed.  For  radio  there  was  too  much  inter- 
ference, and  therefore  much  of  the  radio  work  was  carried 
on  behind  the  lines.  Valuable  information  was  collected 
by  the  goniometric  and  intercept  stations. 

Manila  contributed  its  share  to  the  A.  E.  F.  by  sending 
Company  D,  53rd  Telegraph  Battalion,  to  Vladivostok  to 
help  in  the  Siberian  Campaign. 
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The  Food  Value  of  Philippine  Mushrooms 

F.  T.  Adriano,  Ph.  D. 
Department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  the  Philippines 

the  river  banks,  in  banana  and  abaca  plantations  and 
bamboo  groves,  and  even  on  our  lawns.  Dr.  E.  B.  Cope- 
land,  former  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  actually 
tested  more  than  a  hundred  species  and  found  many  of 
them  to  be  edible. 

No  doubt  enormous  quantities  of  edible  mushrooms  are 
wasted  in  this  country  every  year.  Very  few  people  collect 
them  because  of  the  fear  of  poisonous  species,  as  cases  of 
poisoning  from  eating  wild  mushrooms  are  reported  from 
time  to  time.  If  people  would  only  acquaint  themselves 
with  a  few  of  the  common  edible  mushrooms,  much  of  the 
waste  would  be  prevented.  This  delicious  food  costs 
practically  nothing  except  the  time  devoted  to  its  collection. 

EDIBLE    AND    POISONOUS   MUSHROOMS 

There  are  only  a  few  poisonous  kinds  of  mushrooms,  but 
to  tell  the  poisonous  from  an  edible  kinds  in  every  case, 
one  must  learn  the  botanical  characters  of  each  and  learn 
them  well  enough  to  be  able  to  tell  at  sight  which  is  edible 
and  which  is  poisonous.  It  is  best  and  safest  to  confine 
one's  collecting  to  a  few  of  the  most  common  edible  species 
and  to  regard  all  others  as  poisonous  until  they  are  de- 
finitely proved  to  be  edible.  No  doubt,  when  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  edible  species  reproduced  with  this  article 
are  examined,  they  will  appear  quite  familiar,  especially 
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THE  EDIBLE  "KABUTING   SAGUING" 

esculenta  Bres). 


MUSHROOM    (Volvaria 


MUSHROOMS  (kabute,Tagalog;kabute  or  pay un- 
payungan,  Pampanga;  robo,  Bicol;  dakdakan, 
Zambales;  oong,  Ilocano;  ohong  libgos  or  ulapin, 
Visayan;  ta  rulu,  Isabela;  kuat,  Negrito;  and  seras, 
Spanish)  have  in  the  Philippines  and  in  most  other  foreign 
countries  held  a  high  place  as  an  article  of  diet.  Because 
of  their  high  cost,  they  are  considered  as  something  of  a 
delicacy.  But  with  some  people  prices  mean  little  in 
matters  of  food,  hence  quantities  of  mushrooms  are  sold 
even  at  very  high  prices. 

In  Europe  and  the  United  States  where  mushroom  culture 
is  becoming  more  and  more  extensive,  the  price  is  becoming 
more  reasonable  and  they  may  now  be  obtained  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  either  fresh  or  canned.  In  the  United 
States  fresh  mushrooms  sell  at  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  pound,  depending  on  the  season. 

Any  one  who  has  eaten  in  a  "chop  suey"  house  or  Chinese 
restaurant,  locally,  panciteria,  knows  that  courses  served 
with  mushrooms  are  more  expensive  than  those  of  the  same 
kind  of  food  preparation  without  them.  No  doubt  that 
With  many  dishes  mushrooms  improve  the  palatability 
a  great  deal. 

In  the  Manila  markets  edible  imported  dried  mush- 
rooms are  sold  as  a  regular  article  of  commerce.  The 
Japanese  kind  which  is  called  Shiitake,  scientifically  known 
as  Cortinellus  Shiitake  Schrot,  sells  at  1*10.00  a  kilo- 
gram, the  Chinese  species  of  Cortinellus  sells  at  P4.00 
a  kilogram,  and  another  Chinese  species,  Auricularia 
auricula- judae  (Linn.)  Schrot,  sells  at  about  P3.00  a  kilo- 
gram. All  these  mushrooms  are  sold  in  the  sun-dried  state. 
Besides  these  kinds,  one  can  buy  at  any  time  in  grocery 
stores  canned  mushrooms,  which  are  more  expensive. 
Most  of  these  are  imported  from  France  where  they  are 
called  champignons. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  some  of  the  species  of  edible 
mushrooms  imported  from  China  are  also  grown  in  the 
Philippines.  Moreover,  there  are  a  large  number  of  other 
edible  mushrooms  which  abound  in  our  forests  and  along 
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FIG.  2.  THE  EDIBLE"MAMUNSO"  MUSHROOM  (Collybiaalbuminosa  (Berk)  Petch) 

to  those  who  live  in  the  provinces.  After  some  study  they 
will  be  easily  recognized  at  sight.  It  is  a  good  policy  not  to 
eat  any  kind  unless  it  is  recognized  at  sight  and  the  name 
is  familiar.  Once  interest  in  looking  for  these  edible  species 
is  aroused,  the  other  advantages  of  nature  study  and  out- 
of-doors  activity  will  be  realized.  Mushroom  gathering 
is  a  healthful  and  economical  way  of  spending  leisure  hours. 

Only  a  few  species  of  mushrooms  are  reported  to  be 
definitely  poisonous.  A  photograph  of  one  found  in  the 
Philippines  and  claimed  to  be  poisonous  is  reproduced  in 
figure  4.  It  is  scientifically  known  as  Lepiota  chloros- 
pora  CopeL  It  is  known  in  the  Tagalog  regions  as  payung 
ajas  or  pandong  ajas. 

Chemical  investigations  have  shown  that  there  are  at 
least  two  kinds  of  poisonous  mushrooms.     One  type  con- 


tains  a  poison  called  amanita  toxin  (the  exact  chemical 
nature  of  which  is  not  yet  understood)  for  which  no  anti- 
dote is  known  and  persons  eating  mushrooms  of  this  type 
are  sure  to  end  their  earthly  existence  in  from  four  to  six 
days  in  the  case  of  children  and  eight  to  ten  days  in  the 
case  of  adults.  The  other  type  contains  a  poisonous  alka- 
loid known  as  muscarin.  The  antidote  for  this  is  atropin. 
Cases  of  poisoning  should  be  reported  at  once  to  a  com- 
petent physician.  Except  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
amanita  toxin,  cure  is  in  many  cases  possible.  Some  of 
the  common  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  excessive  saliva- 
tion and  perspiration,  a  flow  of  tears,  vomiting,  and  abdo- 
minal pains. 

COLLECTING    WILD   MUSHROOMS 

More  people  would  no  doubt  collect  wild  mushrooms 
if  only  they  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  poison- 
ous and  the  edible  kinds. 

One  who  goes  out  to  collect  wild  mushrooms  for  food 
should,  as  already  stated,  confine  himself  to  only  a  few, 
say  at  first  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  common  edible 
species.  Later,  other  edible  species  may  be  studied  so 
they  can  be  distinguished  and  added  to  those  collected  for 
the  table. 

The  best  time  to  collect  mushrooms  is  early  in  the  morn- 
ing (when  they  have  just  opened)  after  several  days  of 
rain.  Only  perfectly  fresh  specimens  should  be  gathered: 
all  others  should  be  rejected.  Stomach  trouble  may  arise 
from  eating  even  ordinarily  edible  mushrooms  which  are 
not  perfectly  fresh. 

The  best  places  to  look  for  mushrooms  are  where  there 
are  decaying  leaves  and  banana  or  abaca  trunks,  anay  or 
white-ant  hills,  decaying  logs  and  bamboo  stumps  in  the 
orests,  and  along  the    creeks. 

The  species  especially  recommended  for  beginners  are 
the  kabuting  saguing,  (see  figure  1)  scientifically  known 
as  Volvaria  esculenta  Bres.;  mamunso1,  (see  figure  2) 
Collybia  albuminosa  (Berk)  Petch;  and  puff-balls  (see 
figure  3)  Scleroderma  verrucosum  Pers.  A  photograph 
of  a  reputedly  poisonous  species  is  also  shown  in  figure  4. 
This  is  the  payung  ajas,  Lepiota  chlorospora  Copel. 

For  other  species  which  may  be  found  in  the  field,  names 
and  eating  qualities  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  the 
references  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


MUSHROOM   CULTURE 

In  Europe,  especially  in  France  and  England,  mush- 
rooms have  been  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  for  a  long 
time,   and  in  comparatively  recent  times  in  the  United 
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FIG.  4.     A  POISONOUS  PHILIPPINE  MUSHROOM  {Lepiota  chlorospora  Cop4.) 

States.  The  species  generally  grown  is  scientifically  known 
as  Agaricus  campestris.  They  are  grown  in  especially 
constructed  mushroom  houses  kept  at  10°  to  15°C.  or  in 
France  in  the  natural  calcareous  caves  near  Paris.  The 
factors  concerned  in  the  successful  culture  of  mushrooms 
are  many,  and  only  those  who  are  well  informed  and  ex- 
perienced can  succeed.  The  literature  on  mushroom  culture 
is  voluminous  and  any  one  desiring  detailed  information 
may  consult  the  reference  books  on  the  subject,  some  of 
which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

In  the  Philippines,  mushrooms  are  not  grown  commer- 
cially. According  to  A.  S.  Vivencio,  the  kabute  saguing, 
Volvaria  esculenta  Bres.,  can  be  cultivated  as  easily 
at  least  as  the  Agaricus  campestris,  and  from  May  to 
August  it  may  be  economically  grown.  According  to  him 
there  are  four  methods  which  are  used  in  growing  mush- 
roams  in  Pampanga,  the  rice-wash,  common  salt,  bagasse, 
arid  banana  methods.  The  first  two  methods  consist  in 
piling  chopped  rice  straw  usually  under  bamboo  trees,  at 
least  a  foot  in  thickness  after  tramping  it  down  by  the  feet. 
Then  either  rice  washings  or  a  weak  brine  solution  (one 
spoonful  of  salt  to  every  eight  liters  of  water)  is  sprinkled 
on  the  rice  straw  pile.  The  pile  is  kept  moist  by  frequent 
watering.  . 

The  bagasse  method  consists  of  piling  in  a  bed  finely 
chopped  sugar  cane  bagasse  and  then  watering  it  with 
sugar  cane  juice  scum  at  least  once  a  day  for  a  month, 
afterwards  keeping  the  whole  moist  with  water. 

The  banana  method  consists  of  piling  chopped  banana 
trunks,  stumps,  and  leaves  in  a  bed  to  a  thickness  of  one 
and  a  half  feet  or  more.  This  is  watered  to  keep  the  pile 
always  moist. 

In  all  these  methods  no  inoculation  is  made.  Mush- 
rooms develop  by  natural  inoculation.  Mushrooms  do  not 
develop  uniformly  in  the  bed  and  quite  frequently  the 


FIG.  3.     PUFF  BALLS  (Scleroderma  verrucosum  Pers. 


iTagalog  term  referring  to  white  ants  (anay)  hill. 

( Con  tin  ued  on  page  360) 
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The  Future  of  Sino-Philippme  Trade 


By  K.  L.  Kwonq 
Consul- General  for  China  in  the  Philippines 


THE  future  of  the  trade  between  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  subject  of  interest  to  Chinese  and  Filipinos 
alike.  It  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  several  favorable 
and  adverse  factors  that  influence  this  trade  in  order  to  see 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  future  economic  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  A  careful  study  of  this  subject  will  show 
us  that  natural  development  of  trade  is  both  slow  and  un- 
certain, and  that  decided  efforts  must  be  made  to  ensure 
rapid  and  steady  progress. 

The  present  economic  depression  has  affected  both  China 
and  the  Philippines  to  a  certain  extent.  But  there  is  hot 
sufficient  cause  for  alarm,  as  the  depression  must  be  con- 
sidered as  only  temporary.  But  until  a  satisfactory  scien- 
tific solution  has  been  found  to  forestall  an  approaching  de- 
pression, can  we  hope  to  avoid  the  effects  of  these  recurring 
cycles  of  dullness  in  the  business  world.  In  the  Philippines, 
the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1930  was  less  than  that  for 
1927,  1928,  or  1929.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  trade  in  1930 
was  over  twenty-one  per  cent  less  than  the  amount  in  1929. 
China  was  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  In  1930  her 
foreign  trade  was  slightly  higher  than  (that  in  either  1927 
or  1928,  and  only  about  three  per  cent  less  than  that  in  1929- 

THE   DROP   IN   PHILIPPINE-CHINESE   TRADE 

According  to  the  Annual'Report  for  1930  of  the  Insular 
Collector  of  Customs,  the  China-Philippine  trade  was  lower 
than  the  amount  in  any  other  year  between  1919  and  1930. 
A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1929  and  1930  shows  a 
decrease  of  almost  thirty-three  per  cent  in  1930.  This 
decrease  is  proportionately  much  greater  than  the  average 
decrease  of  Philippine  trade  with  other  countries.  A  closer 
study  of  the  figures  will  disclose  the  fact  that  exports  of 
Philippine  products  to  China  in  1930  reached  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  exported  in  1929;  and  that  two  com- 
modities, sugar  and  lumber,  were,  in  the  main,  responsible 
for  the  decrease.  If  the  diminished  exports  of  sugar  and 
lumber  to  China  can  be  ascribed  to  the  general  business 
depression,  then  the  situation  will  adjust  itself.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  advisable  to  investigate  why  these  exports  have 
been  reduced,  and  how  it  may  be  possible  to  restore  the 
market  to  its  former  footing. 

INFLUENCE  OF   THE  DECLINE   IN   THE   PRICE    OF    SILVER 

The  drop  in  the  world  price  of  silver  started  in  1929,  and, 
continued  in  1930,  reached  unprecedented  levels,  and  ser- 
iously  affected  commerce.     In  China,   where   silver  is  re- 
garded as  currency  and  not  as  a  commodity,  this  drop  almost 
paralyzed  trade.     Statistics  of  trade  in  China,,  usually  pre- 
pared in  units  of  Haikwan  Taels,  do  not  show  adequately 
the  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  be- 
cause the  inflated  values  recorded  are  out  of  all  proportion 
j  to  the  volume  of  goods  involved.     It  is  apparent,  however, 
!  that  importation  of  foreign  goods  to  China  has  been  consi- 
|  derably  curtailed  on  account  of  the  decreased  buying  power 
■  of  the   Chinese  people.     The  normal   exchange   rate   for 
P100.00,  before  the  sudden  drop  in   1929,  was  about  Taels 
S0.00.    At  present,  it  is  more. than  Taels  160.00.     The 
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chief  reasons  for  this  slump  in  the  price  of  silver  are  over- 
production, and  "dumping"  on  the  part  of  India  and  An- 
nam.  As  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  also  affects  ad- 
versely the  commerce  of  other  countries  besides  China,  there 
have  been  several  plans  proposed  in  various  countries  to 
save  the  situation.  But,  outside  of  the  closing  down  or  the 
restricting  of  operation  of  a  few  silver  mines,  no  effective 
steps  have  as  yet  been  taken.  Silver,  in  all  probability, 
will  remain  at  its  present  level  for  some  time  to  come.  If 
such  be  the  case,  Chinese  industries  will  receive  encourage- 
ment and  impetus,  and  Chinese  exports  may  one  day  exceed 
her  imports.  There  are,  however,  some  articles  which 
China  must  import  from  abroad,  such  as  abaca,  sugar, 
coconut  oil,  and  lumber.  These  articles  are  procurable  in 
the  Philippines  and  will  be  bought  even  if  the  price  of  silver 
remains  low.  As  the  effects  of  the  first  shock  experienced 
at  the  sudden  slump  in  silver  have  passed  off,  consumers 
in  China  are  beginning  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  high 
price  of  necessary  foreign  goods  and  are  prepared  to  pur- 
chase from  the  cheapest  source. 

IF    FREE    TRADE    WITH  THE    UNITED    STATES    IS    ABOLISHED 

There  is,  at  present,  much  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States. 
One  authority  on  Philippine  trade  estimates  that,  with  the 
abolition  of  free  trade,  export  of  Philippine  products  to  the 
United  States  would  decrease  by  1*132,000,000.  If,  some 
time  in  the  future,  these  free  trade  arrangements  are  can- 
celled, and  the  regular  tariff  rates  of  the  United  States  are 
collected  on  Philippine  products,  and  if  America  diminishes 
her  consumption  by  the  figure  estimated,  then  the  Philippines 
will  lose  about  half  of  its  export  trade  unless  it  can  find  some 
other  country  to  take  up  the  surplus  production.  Interest 
should  then  be  centered  on  the  markets  most  likely  to  con- 
sume more  than  their  present  shares.  The  Chinese  market 
stands  out,  in  this  respect,  as  potentially  the  richest  field. 
Intensive  and  systematic  development  of  the  Chinese  mar- 
ket will  therefore  be  one  solution  of  the  problem  which  would 
confront  the  Philippines  in  the  event  of  the  termination  of 
its  free  trade  with  America. 

THE    NEW    CHINA    TARIFF   AS    IT    AFFECTS    THE    PHILIPPINES 

The  new  tariff  of  China,  which  went  into  effect  on  Jan- . 
uary  1,  1931,  is  next  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  effect; 
on  the  trade  between  China  and  the  Philippines.    Generally  ; 
speaking,  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  imported  goods  is  not 
appreciable.     On  only  a  few  articles  are  there  any  import- 
ant changes.    High  rates  of  duty  are  levied  on  imported 
luxuries,  such  as  perfumes,  cosmetics,  wines  and  liquors, 
tobacco,  etc.   The  Philippines  is  affected  insofar  as  the  sale 
of  tobacco  is  concerned.     China  buys  annually  about  half 
a  million  pesos  worth  of  Philippine  cigars;     Whether  the 
new  tariff  will  cut  down  the  consumption  of  all  foreign ? 
cigars  and  whether  the  Philippine  product  will  suffer  pro- 
portionately, will  be  apparent  on  the  publication  of  the 
customs  reports  for  1931. 


METHODS     OF    DEVELOPING   TRADE 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  should  not  let  "nature"  take  its 
course  with  regard  to  trade.  We  must  let  others  know 
what  we  can  supply,  how  well  we  can  supply  it,  and  how 
superior  our  goods  are.  This  calls  for  extensive  advertising 
and  effective  salesmanship.  Participation  in  industrial 
fairs  is  an  admirable  method  of  advertising  the  products 
of  a  country.  The  recent  display  of  Philippine  products 
in  the  Paris  Exposition  is  an  example  of  the  usefulness  of 
advertising.  It  has  been  reported  in  newspaper  dispatches 
that,  on  account  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  much  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  Europe  over  the  possibilities  of  Philip- 
pine lii  nber  and  other  products,  and  that  Italy,  in  partic- 
ular, has  intimated  that  it  would  like  to  have  the  Philippine 
Display  removed  from  Paris  to  Italy  for  further  exhibition 
in  the  coming  Exposition  there.  The  Manila  Carnival  is 
also  an  annual  event  which  has  far-reaching  effects  in  ac- 
quainting visitors  with  the  richness  of  the  Philippines  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  world  market.  Chinese  goods  are 
also  placed  on  exhibition  here  to  show  the  Filipinos  that 
they  can  procure  their  necessities  cheaply  and  conveniently 
from  a  source  only  a  few  hundred  miles  away.  Besides 
participation  in  industrial  and  commercial  fairs,  business 
establishments  should  make  a  study  of  the  market  with  a 
view  to  expansion  of  business  and  improvement  of  products 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  consumer;  and  governments  should 
recognize  the  importance  of  economic  development  and 
assist  their  nationals  by  encouraging  them  in  their  under- 
takings, by  supplying  them  with  important  information* 
and  by  protecting  them  from  unfair  treatment.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  the  formulation  of  a  definite  policy  of  advertising 
and  selling  on  the  part  of  both  China  and  the  Philippines  in 
the  interest  of  their  mutual  trade. 

THE  NEED  FOR  MODERN  METHODS 

After  a  customer  has  been  convinced  that  he  needs  a  cer- 
tain article,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  him  a  price  that  is  not 
higher  than  that  of  a  competitor  in  order  that  a  sale  be 
consummated.  This  brings  us  to  the  important  subject 
of  cost  of  production.  In  these  days  of  scientific  progress, 
old  methods  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  transporta- 
tion, are  out-of-date,  slow,  and  expensive.  Articles 
produced  by  nineteenth  century  methods  cannot 
withstand  the  competition  of  the  products  of  this  age  of 
machinery.  Machinery  lowers  cost  and  expedites  pro- 
duction. Scientific  methods  of  farming,  of  insect  de- 
struction, of  financing,  and  of  manufacturing,  in  modern 
countries,  have  combined  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
of  some  commodities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the 
annihilation  of  the  industry  and  trade  in  such  commodities 
in  countries  where  old-fashioned  methods  are  still  employed. 
For  example,  the  chinaware,  tea,  and  silk  of  China  are 
meeting  with  serious  competition  from  the  products  of 
other  countries.  Formerly  these  commodities  were  pro- 
duced only  in  China  and  comprised  the  nucleus  of  the 


foreign  trade  of  China.  Due  to  lack  of  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  chinaware,  due 
to  old-fashioned  methods  of  selection  and  packing  of  tea- 
leaves,  and  due  to  want  of  earnest  application  to  the  subject 
of  feeding  and  breeding  silk-worms,  an  appreciable  portion 
of  China's  export  trade  in  these  commodities  had  been  lost. 
During  recent  years,  however,  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  these  matters,  and  lost  ground  is  being 
gradually  recovered.  In  the  Philippines,  sugar,  a  staple 
product,  is  also  in  danger  of  losing  out  in  competition  with 
the  product  of  other  countries  because  of  the  higher  cost  of 
production.  Though  this  danger  is  not  imminent  on  ac- 
count of  the  ready  market  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
the  situation  is  important  enough  to  call  for  serious  consi- 
deration. The  annual  importation  of  Philippine  sugar  into 
China  is  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  importa- 
tion of  sugar  from  foreign  countries.  To  stimulate  the 
consumption  of  Philippine  sugar  and  other  products  in 
China,  to  encourage  the  use  of  Chinese  products  in  the 
Philippines, — in  other  words,  to  increase  the  trade  between 
China  and  the  Philippines — it  is  necessary  for  b®th  country 
to  produce  goods  cheaper  or  better  than  their  competitors 
can  produce  them. 

FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Lastly,  friendly  relations  between  two  peoples  are  one 
assurance  of  satisfactory  and  profitable  trade.  Friend- 
ship fosters  confidence  and  inclination  to  have  business 
dealings.  The  traditional  good  feeling  between  the  Chinese 
and  Filipinos  has  been  maintained  by  mutual  honesty  and 
courtesy, — honesty  in  commercial  and  financial  matters, 
and  courtesy  in  social  and  official  intercourse.  Thus,  even 
from  a  material  standpoint,  that  of  trade,  we  should  work 
toward  the  preservation  of  friendly  relations. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  one  maybe 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  more  adverse  factors 
than  favorable  ones  affecting  the  future  trade  between 
China  and  the  Philippines.  The  uncertainty  of  the  business 
world  in  general  does  not  present  much  ground  for  optim- 
ism. The  low  price  of  silver  diminishes  the  buying  power 
of  the  Chinese  people.  The  new  tariff  of  China  may  sev- 
erely affect  Philippine  cigars.  The  problem  of  reducing 
cost  of  production  seems  difficult  of  solution.  But  it  wiU 
be  evident  to  the  careful  observer  that  these  conditions  are 
either  temporary  in  nature  or  insignificant  in  character. 
The  business  depression  and  the  decline  in  silver  will  run 
their  courses  and  resume  rtormality ;  the  new  tariff  of  China 
levies  the  same  rate  on  cigars  from  all  countries;  and  the 
obstacles  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production  should 
be  surmountable  after  proper  study  and  sincere  effort. 
My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  trade  between  China 
and  the  Philippines  has  a  bright  future,  provided  that  the 
importance  of  this  trade  is  recognized  and  provided  that 
decisive  measures  are  taken  to  study  the  market,  to  meet 
demands,  and  to  maintain  good-will. 


CO  well  throughout  the  hours  of  night 

Spiders  their  tasks  do  ply, 
That  with  the  dawning  of  the  light 
Upon  the  grasses  lie 


Spiders 

By  Rachel  Mack 


Iridescent  fabrics 
Of  every  rainbow  hue 
Subtly  spun  and  delicate, 
Thick  jewelled  with  the  dew. 
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Ahas 

By  Geronimo  D.  Sicam 


SHE  was  known  in  the  town  of  Miloar  as  Ahas — snake. 
She  had  lived  her  early  years  in  the  woods  bordering 
her  aunt's  farm,  where  snakes  were  abundant,  and 
she  had  learned  to  catch  them  when  she  was  a  mere  girl. 
She  had  started  with  house  lizards  and  tabili— the  small 
green  lizards  of  the  fields,  much  to  the  disgust  of  her  Tia 
Isca  who  had  an  aversion  for  lizards,  particularly  the 
house  lizard. 

Tia  Isca  often  scolded  her  niece  in  an  effort  to  discourage 
her  from  her  dangerous  hobby.  But  the  more  she  was 
scolded  the  more  Ahas  grew  enthusiastic  over  what  she 
considered  a  fascinating,  thrilling  play.  Her  zeal  waxed 
with  every  prize  she  captured. 

She  had  grown  dexterous  in  her  art — for  it  surely  was  an 
art — catching  all  sorts  of  snakes  with  a  graceful  and  sure 
sweep  of  her  hand.  Her  method  was  unique.  She  would 
seize  the  victim  by  the  tail  and  hold  it  at  arm's  length  in 
the  air.  She  would  then  slip  her  free  hand  swiftly  down 
along  its  body  to  its  neck  very  close  to  the  head  where  she 
would  hold  it  firmly,  and  then  strangle  it  to  death. 

The  people  admired  her  courage  and  skill,  but  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  fear  in  their  hearts.  They  began  to  talk 
about  her.  They  called  her,  or  rather  referred  to  her  as 
Ahas,  the  snake  catcher,  or  simply  the  snake.  There 
were  those  who  saw  in  her  long,  tapering  fingers,  her  small 
gleaming  eyes,  her  slender,  sinuous  body,  her  supple  neck, 
an  awesome  suggestion.  "Her  fingers  are  snakes  transmuted 
into  human  flesh,"  they  would  say,  "and  they  can  bite." 

The  credulous,  simple-minded  folk  avoided  her;  they 
were  afraid  of  her.  They  were  careful  in  their  dealings 
with  her  lest  they  incur  her  ire,  for  it  was  said  that  once 
when  the  grandchild  of  Lelang  Imang  had  made  her  very 
angry,  Ahas  sent  a  snake  up  to  Lelang  Imang's  ramshackle 
nipa  hut.  The  animal  glided  into  the  hut  in  the  dead  of 
night  and  bit  the  sleeping  Amparo.  Lelang  Imang  found 
the  child  dead  the  following  morning.  All  the  snakes  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  so  they  believed,  were  at  the  beck  of 
Ahas.  Once  every  year  (the  people  were  not  sure  which 
day)  she  would  go  to  the  fields  and  there,  summoning  her 
legions  of  snakes  by  a  long-drawn  whistle  that  resembled 
the  hissing  of  a  viper,  shrill  and  jpiercing,  communed  with 
her  fellow  creatures.     She  was  their  queen. 

In  the  community  and  throughout  the  neighboring  towns 
there  began  to  circulate  the  talk  that  she  was  the  twin 
sister  of  a  snake. 

"Aling  Sepa,  the  midwife  who  attended  her  mother,  said 
that  she  is  the  twin  sister  of  a  snake,"  they  would  say. 
"She  said  the  snake,  which  was  green  and  tiny,  the  size 
of  a  grass  leaf,  slipped  through  a  crevice  on  the  split-bamboo 
floor  at  the  time  of  their  birth." 

Aling  Sepa,  the  ancient  midwife  of  the  town,  could  not 
disprove  this  statement,  for  she  had  died  years  ago.  How- 
ever, her  daughter,  the  thirty-year-old,  simple-minded 
Juliana,  confirmed  it. 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  she  would  say.  "I  used  to  hear  my 
mother  relate  how  scared  they  were  when  they  saw  the 
snake." 
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And  the  people  believed  her.  They  had  heard  of  such 
things  before.  Years  and  years  ago.  They  had  heard  of 
babies  born  with  snakes. 

"In  cases  of  this  sort,  since  the  snake  is  born  of  a  human 
mother,  it  must  possess  a  soul,"  reasoned  the  town  philo- 
sopher, Tasio,  the  barber.  "When  the  snake  dies  a  natural 
death,  or  meets  with  an  accident,  its  twin  sister  or  brother, 
as  the  case  may  be,  dies  also,  wherever  she  or  he  is,  and 
the  two  souls  merge  together  into  one  when  they  com- 
mune with  their  Maker." 

The  people  spread  the  gossip  to  their  neighbors  who  in 
turn  added  touches  of  their  own  imaginations.  They 
put  forward  impossible  conjectures,  as  simple  and  childish 
as  their  minds. 

The  young  men  of  the  town  kept  aloof  from  the  young 
girl.  Not  that  she  was  homely.  She  was  good-looking 
enough  to  attract  and  hold  men's  attention.  Save  for  her 
unduly  long  fingers,  which,  indeed,  resembled  snakes,  and 
her  small  dark  eyes  that  had  in  them  an  almost  greenish 
tint  and  a  malignant  gleam  when  excited  or  angry,  she  was 
pleasing  to  look  at.  Hers  was  a  beautiful  body,  pliant 
and  slender,  with  the  curves  of  the  moon  on  her  hips  and 
the  light  brown  of  dried  banana  leaves  on  her  skin,  smooth 
as  velvet.  But  pretty  as  she  was,  no  one  ever  ventured 
to  ask  for  her  hand,  or  even  as  much  as  paid  a  compliment 
to  her  charms.  They  admired  her  mystic  beauty,  but  fear 
held  them  back. 

"If  you  marry  her,"  they  would  say  to  a  prospective 
suitor,  "you  will  have  a  snake  for  your  first-born." 

And  so  she  passed  on  to  her  twentieth  year  unloved  and 
uncourted.  She  led  a  solitary  life  on  the  farm  with  her 
Aunt  Isca — for  her  parents  had  died  early  in  her  childhood — 
and  amused  herself  with  her  hobby  to  which  the  poor  aunt 
had  resigned  herself  after  having  realized  how  futile  were 
her  admonitions. 

The  young  men  said:  "She  will  live  to  be  an  old  maid." 

But  Ahas  married  before  she  was  past  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  She  married  a  stranger  who  came  from  a  distant 
place.  He  was  a  squarely-built  young  man,  serious-minded, 
with  an  intelligent  forehead.  He  was  a  merchant.  He 
dismissed  the  gossip  about  the  beautiful  Ahas  as  foolish 
and  childish,  and  wooed  her.  He  wooed  her  for  months, 
and  finally  won  her. 

Ahas  left  the  farm  and  went  to  live  with  her  husband  who 
established  a  sari-sari  store  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  For 
a  while  the  young  couple  furnished  the  main  topic  of  con- 
versation in  many  a  household,  but  gradually  the  talk 
subsided.  The  young  men,  realizing  their  folly,  resented 
the  intrusion  of  the  stranger,  for  in  Miloar  the  young 
men  are  jealous  of  their  own  women.  They  saw  to  it  that 
their  own  women  got  married  to  the  young  men  of  the 
town,  and  they  regarded  intruders  from  other  places  with 
an  air  of  hostility. 

Ahas,  strange  to  say,  had  given  up  her  hobby.  For  one 
whole  year  she  had  not  caught  a  single  snake.  She  no 
longer  sought  them  in  the  fields.  She  devoted  her  time  to 
housekeeping  and  to  the  store.     It  was  rumored  that  the 


husband  had  exacted  a  promise  from  her  never  again  to 
catch  snakes. 

When  Ahas  began  to  show  signs  of  pregnancy  the  people's 
tongues  started  to  wag  again. 

"Ahas  is  about  to  become  a  mother,"  they  would  say. 
"Do  you  think  she  will  give  birth  to  twins,  as  her  mother 
did — one  a  baby  girl  and  the  other  a  snake?" 

Some  were  noncommittal.  They  said  it  was  idle  to 
indulge  in  such  silly  speculation.  But  the  majority  would 
answer  wisely  in  the  affirmative. 

They  even  put  up  bets.  Mang  Pedro  staked  his  three 
carabaos  against  Filosofo  Tasio's  small  barber  shop. 

When  the  husband  of  Ahas  heard  of  the  nature  of  the  bets, 
he  said  nothing.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words.  He  seldom 
spoke,  particularly  to  the  young  men  of  the  town  for  whom 
he  had  a  feeling  of  utter  contempt.  Most  of  them  were 
loafers,  ne'er-do-wells  who  would  never  amount  to  much. 
He  regarded  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  his  wife 
with  a  kind  of  mixed  resentment  and  amusement.  It  was 
all  nonsense,  he  said,  arising  from  idleness  and  ignorance. 
(^|ne  early  morning  in  December,  a  group  of  youngsters 
and  idle  men,  who  should  have  been  in  the  fields, 
were  gathered  at  Mang  Terio's  bibinkahan.  The  idlers 
were  seated  around  a  half -burning  fire  that  sent  its  curling 
grey  smoke  up  among  the  yellowing  lanka  leaves.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mang  Terio,  smoking  the  leaves  of  the  lanka  is 
the  most  effective  way  of  making  the  tree  bear  fruit  abun- 
dantly. 

Suddenly  some  of  the  children  spied  a  swiftly  moving 
object  in  the  grass  along  the  narrow  street.  It  was  a  green 
snake  and  had  obviously  come  from  the  fields  which  lay 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  not  very  far  away.  It  was 
harvest  time. 

"Dahong  palay!"  cried  the  children  who  saw  it  first. 
"Dahong  palay  \" 

"Where?"  and  all  save  Mang  Terio  rushed  into  the 
street. 

"There!  There  it  goes!" 

A  number  of  young  men — one  armed  with  a  club,  another 
who  had  run  all  the  way  home  to  fetch  one,  with  a  bolo,  still 
another  with  a  pole  too  long  to  be  serviceable — approached 
the  fence  where  the  snake  had  been  seen. 

Suddenly,  from  Ahas'  store  emerged  the  snake  catcher. 
She  had  heard  the  excitement  and  had  gone  out  to  inquire 
what  it  was  all  about. 

The   people   stood   rooted   in   their   places.     Had   they 
incurred  her  displeasure  by  their  hostile  attitude  towards 
one  of  her  kin?     No  one  found  voice  to  speak. 
After  a  long  silence  Mang  Terio  spoke. 
"It's  a  dahong  palay,"  he  said,  " — a  poisonous  snake." 
She  did  not  heed  him.     She  walked  towards  the  fence 
and  scrutinized  the  ground. 

She  saw  the  snake.  Its  green,  malevolent  eyes  met  hers 
as  she  approached  its  hiding  place  under  a  shrub  where  it 
lay  indistinctly  among  the  grass  leaves.  It  was  facing  her; 
its  tail  lay  athwart  a  piece  of  stick  lying  on  the  sod.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  on  tiptoe,  motionless,  poised,  about 
two  feet  from  the  equally  montionless  snake. 

With  a  graceful  sweep  of  her  right  hand,  swift  as  a  light- 
ning flash,  she  caught  the  snake  firmly  by  the  tail  and  held 


it  in  midair.  It  wiggled;  its  whole  length  waved  and 
undulated.  It  tried  to  reach  her  body  in  order  to  strike; 
it  bared  its  fangs  and  hissed  menacingly,  but  she  held  it 
at  arm's  length  and  allowed  it  to  struggle.  The  snake, 
finding  its'  efforts  vain,  ceased  struggling.  Motionless 
its  baleful  eyes  were  fixed  on  its  captor.  In  an  instant 
Ahas  slid  her  left  hand  along  the  body  of  the  snake  till  she 
reached  the  neck  where  she  held  it  with  a  vise-like  grip. 
The  onlookers  stood  spellbound,  fascinated.  They  looked 
with  admiring  eyes  at  the  young  woman's  retreating  figure 
as  she  returned  to  her  store  with  her  prize.  It  was  won- 
derful, awesome,  beautiful  even. 

Ahas  called  her  husband,  for  she  wanted  to  show  the 
snake  to  him  before  strangling  it. 

The  husband,  who  had  come  from  the  kitchen,  met  her 
on  the  stairs.  When  he  saw  her  with  a  snake  in  hand,  a 
green,  poisonous  dahong  palay,  he  gave  vent  to  a  cry, 
smothered  on  his  lips:  "Minang!" 

The  sound  of  her  name  and  the  expression  of  terror 
on  the  face  of  her  husband  who  was  pale  as  death,  dis- 
tracted her  attention,  and  for  a  moment  she  forgot  all  about 
the  snake  she  was  holding.  Unconsciously  she  loosened 
her  grip  somewhat.  The  snake  was  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity.  It  wiggled  out  of  her  closed 
hand  a  few  centimeters,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
buried  its  fangs  deep  into  her  soft  flesh. 

The  husband  rushed  to  her  side  to  seize  the  snake,  but 
she  held  it  away  from  him  and  said: 

"Leave  it  alone.  It  will  do  me  no  harm.  I  have  been 
bitten  many  times  before  without  effect."  She  was  calm, 
collected,  but  even  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  assuage 
his  fears. 

"But  this  is  a  dahong  palay",  he  moaned.  "Its  bite 
is  fatal,"  and  he  gazed,  terror-stricken,  at  the  head  of  the 
snake  which  refused  to  leave  its  hold.  They  had  to  decap- 
itate it  in  order  to  unfasten  the  fangs  which  had  sunk  deep 
into  the  back  of  her  hand  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore- 
finger. 

The  husband  sent  for  the  village  doctor,  but  the  girl 
laughed  at  his  fears.  "I  have  been  bitten  many  times 
before,"  she  reiterated.  "Don't  make  so  much  fuss  over 
nothing." 

The  people  who  had  swarmed  around  the  store  suggested 
many  things,  antidotes  for  snake  bites. 

"Sear  the  wound  with  a  piece  of  heated  iron,  white-hot 
iron,"  said  Mang  Terio. 

Old  Ebaristo  suggested  papaya  buds  to  be  heated  and 
then  applied  to  the  wound. 

"Matches  will  do,"  said  another  voice;  "place  buyo  leaves 
on  the  wound  and  then  heat  them  with  matches,  or  a  candle." 
"Where  is  the  snake  that  bit  her?"  asked  a  newcomer. 
"They  must  broil  its  liver  and  make  her  eat  it." 

"I  am  all  right,"  said  Ahas,  and  she  continued  dusting 
the  furniture  in  the  room  with  apparent  unconcern.  She 
wanted  to  show  her  husband  that  the  snake-bite  had  really 
no  effect  on  her. 

But  the  poison  was  fast  working.     She  knew  it  was  hav- 
ing its  effects;  she  could  feel  it  coursing  through  her  veins 
(Continued  on  page  3 $9) 
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Anonymous 


IN  those  days  Havana  was  a  picturesque  old-world  city 
.of -stately  church  and  government  buildings,  and  large 
r  open  spaces  laid  put  in  attractive  plazas  and  boule- 
vards, contrasting  with  narrow,  winding,  and  cobbled 
streets,  grilled  windows,  kiosks,  and  other  reminders  of  old 
Spain,  The  suburbs  had  great  natural  beauty  especially 
Vedado,  on  the  sea,  connected  with  the  city  by  a  drive 
along  the  water  front,  where  Spain's  official  family  formerly 
resided,  then  replaced  by  the  American  Governor-General 
who  also  commanded  the  army  of  occupation,  General 
Brooks,  and  staff.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  offered  an 
exceptionally  fine  view  of  the  old  Morro  castle  standing 
on  a  promontory  at  one  side,  the  city  and  bay  front  backed 
by  hills,  on  the  other.  But  Havana  was  practically  un- 
touched by  real  progress  and  was  years  behind  in  every- 
thing except  natural  and  man-made  beauty*  It  was  almost 
as  medieval  as  regards  sanitation  as  was  Manila's  Ihtra- 
muros  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation. 

GENERAL  LUDLOW  AND  A  BRIBING  CONTRACTOR 

Being  on  duty  with  the  city  government  brought  me  in 
contact  with  all  classes  of  people.  Sanitary  and  other 
needed  reforms  were  being  initiated  which  the  inhabitants 
wire  avoiding  whenever  possible.  That  was  the  one  time 
in  my  government  service  when  I  coufd  have  made  real 
money  for,  sanitary  improvements  being  expensive,  f>rdperty 
Owners  were  only  too  willing  to  pay  for  immunity,  and  one 
<§f  my  duties  was  to  check  the  recommendations  of  others. 
The  people  Approached  the  subject  of  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
tfuch  a  direct  and  businesslike  manner  that  it  gave  the 
impression  of  having  been  an  accepted  custom.  One  story 
current  at  the  time  was  that  a  would-be  contractor  going 
to  General  Ludlow*s  office  to  see  him  in  that  connection, 
placed  a  pile  of  fifty  dollar  bills  on  the  desk  without  com- 
ment; that  the  General  made  a  spill  of  the  top  bill,  set  it 
on  fire  with  a  match,  and,  when  it  was  nearly  burned, 
lit  a  cigarette  from  the  vanishing  fifty  dollars,  also  without 
comment;  whereon  the  contractor,  grabbing  the  rest  of  the 
pile,  made  a  hurried  exit. 

FAMOUS    AMERICANS 

While  in  Havana  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  under  or 
with  many  officers  who  later  became  national  and  inter- 
national figures:  General  Ludlow,  a  brilliant  soldier  and 
engineer,  whose  career  was  cut  short  by  death  upon  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  after  a  very  short  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Philippines;  General  Gorgas  who  directed  the  wonderfully 
successful  sanitary  measures  maintained  during  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  who  was  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Army  during  the  world  war;  Major  Furbu^h,  his  personal 
aide-de-camp  during  that  time;  General  Scott,  an  old 
Indian  fighter  and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  American 
Indian  and  his  sign  language,  later  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army;  Past-Assistant  Rosenau  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  and  others.    But  neither  the  life  nor  the  duty 


appealed  to  me.  It  was  too  civilized,  and,  from  a  distance 
of  some  10,000  miles,  the  Philippines  appeared  so  attractive 
that  at  my  request  the  General  kindly  got  me  ordered  to 
Manila. 

Havana  had  not  returned  to  pre-war  morality,  or  that 
under  the  former  regime  belied  the  name.  The  perform- 
ances in  one  theater  were  so  rotten  that  an  order  was 
issued  prohibiting  actresses  from  appearing  there.  But 
bad  as  Havana  was,  San  Francisco  was  worse.  Both  places 
attracted  the  worst  of  the  underworld  of  several  countries, 
but  while  San  Francisco  made  them  welcome,  the  military 
Government  of  Havana  waged  relentless  war  on  all  of 
the  tribe. 

A    SOMEWHAT   LONG    ASIDE   THAT    WILL   BE   PARDONED   IN   AN 

"old-timer" 

Cuba  was  a  delightful  country  to  live  in  with  its  speaking- 
eyed  and  beautiful  women,  unequalled  tobacco,  cheap  and 
varied  products  of  dairy,  garden,  and  sea,  luscious  fruit, 
and  tasty  game.  Here  in  the  Philippines  we  have  a  much 
better  climate  both  for  health  and  for  agriculture — one 
6f  the  best  in  the-  world,  in  fact— and  we  have  beautiful 
women  which,  by  the  way,  have  improved  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  the  Philip- 
pines are,  in  many  respects,  still  far  behind  the  Cuba  of 
1898.  Influenced  by  part  of  the  local  press  and  by  some 
of  the  politicos  and  professors  from  the  enlightened  rural 
districts,  many  of  us  have  acquired  highly  astigmatic  and 
myopic  conceptions  of  local  values.  Some  are  even  under 
the  impression  that  Manila  is  the  Hub  of  the  East,  at  least. 
We  point  with  just  pride  td  our  hew  legislative  and  post- 
office  buildings  and  to  other  striking  governmental  under- 
takings, but  pay  scant  attention  to  the  reported  unsavory 
condition  of  our  city  government  and  police  force;  forget 
that  public  graft  seemingly  increases  with  education  and 
length  of  tenure  of  office;  that  we  import  far  too  much  of 
our  food  even  to  vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  and  above  all  fish — a 
sufficient  number  of  Japanese  not  yet  being  interested  in 
the  last-named  industry  to  keep  the  market  supplied;  that 
the  land  donated  by  the  government  to  the  tao,  after  having 
its  valuable  timber  burned  by  him  or  allowed  to  rot,  is 
doing  its  best  to  produce  another  crop  of  the  same  kind, 
and  little  else;  that  the  poor  man  in  distress-financial,  on 
account  of  sickness  or  in  a  controversy  with  the  ilustrado, 
stands  the  chance  of  the  proverbial  snow-ball.  All  this 
has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Spanish-Arnerican  war 
but  is  a  sequence  thereto.  To  one  on  the  side-lines  it 
looks  as  if  little  has  been  accomplished  during  the  American 
occupation  compared  to  what  might  have  been,  especially 
along  the  lines  of  agriculture,  improvement,  in  the  condition 
and  protection  of  the  tao,  and  uplift  of  the  public  mpral 
sense.  When  a  man  convicted  of  sedition  is  elected  to 
public  office  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere!    Polemics 


on  economics  and  five-year  programs  bring  us  no  farther 
than  did  the  Bagong  Katipunan.  But  were  Messrs. 
Quezon  and  Osmefia  to  dedicate  their  leadership  to  over- 
coming the  prerequisites  to  throwing  off  the  "foreign  yoke" 
with  anything  like  the  energy  they  have  expended  in  chas- 
ing the  elusive  "Independencia",  these  Islands  would  soon 
be,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  "Pearls  of  the  Orient" 
and  so  acclaimed  by  the  whole  world. 

Unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  when  the  United  States 
fell  heir  to  the  Philippines,  by  conquest  and  by  treaty,  it 
had  no  men  in  public  life  with  any  experience  in  colonial 
administration  or  with  an  understanding  of  the  psychology 
of  the  Orient.  For  this  reason  the  Government  of  the 
Islands  stepped  off  with  the  wrong  foot  and  has  been  out 
of  step  ever  since.  After  the  first  and  disastrous  expor- 
tation of  gubernatorial  talent,  the  office  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  politicians  on  the  ground,  later  by  men  of 
sufficient  private  means  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands on  the  pocket  of  the  executive.  Wealth,  political 
expediency,  and  endorsement  by  the  local  politicians  except 
in  the  case  of  General  Wood,  were  necessary  qualifications 
for  appointment  to  this  high  office,  but  even  had  the  local 
representative  been  a  life-trained  man  for  the  job,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  Washington  would  have  heeded  his 
recommendations.  In  his  ignorance,  and  measuring  things 
out  here  with  the  yardstick  used  at  home,  Uncle  Sam  made 
a  very  generous  and  honest  gesture  upon  which  the  politician 
has  waxed  fat  at  the  expense  of  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  Is  it 
hard  to  place  the  blame  for  the  present  retarded  condition 
of  the  Islands?  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  "immediate, 
absolute  and  unconditional  independence"  or  of  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  until  such  time  as  is  considered 
feasible  to  grant  independence.  Present  conditions  are 
neither  conducive  to  the  self-respect  of  Americans  nor 
beneficial  to  the  Filipinos. 

For  many  years  the  sine  qua  non  to  employment  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  Philippines  was  loyalty,  honesty, 
and  service.  With  few  exceptions  all  were  given  sponta- 
neously, by  Americans  and  Filipinos  alike,  and  those  falter- 
ing were  usually  brought  back  to  the  fold  by  the  example 
of  men  like  Secretary  Worcester  and  Colonel  Harbord  who 
were  not  obliged,  like  the  rank  and  file,  to  rough  it  for 
bread  and  butter  and  could  have  lived  a  life  of  comparative 
ease  instead  of  undergoing  the  hardships  and  discomforts 
of  traversing  jungles  and  mountains.  It  was  the  same 
spirit  that  later  prompted  Governor-General  Wood  to 
build  his  own  monument — an  outstanding  administration 
of  patient,  self-sacrificing,  and  constructive  service  to  the 
people  he  ruled — when  the  Philippines  were  on  the  rocks. 

THE   DOCTOR    AS   CHAPERON 

After  a  short  leave  I  reached  San  Francisco  and  was 
allowed  to  amuse  myself  for  a  couple  of  months  until  every- 
one with  political  pull  had  been  given  passage  to  Manila. 
Ordered  to  leave  on  each  of  half  a  dozen  transports,  the 
order  was  invariably  revoked,  once  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  boat  sailed,  and  I  just  got  my  baggage  ashore  in 
time.  Finally,  I  was  shipped  in  the  capacity  of  chaperon 
to  two  army  nurses,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  trip  will  be 
appreciated  by  anyone  having  undergone  the  tribulations 


of  responsibility  for  attractive  girls  on  a  troopship.  De- 
spairing of  being  able  to  do  justice  to  both  charges,  I  con- 
centrated on  one  and,  after  warding  off  the  attacks  of  some 
forty  would-be  suitors,  my  anxiety  relaxed  and  the  voyage 
became  a  dream  from  which  there  was  a  rude  awakening 
upon  entering  Manila  Bay  and  learning  that  she  was  married 
and,  worse  still,  that  her  husband  was  to  meet  her.  I  then 
wished  myself  back  in  Sodom  or  Gomorrah  whichever  San 
Francisco  was.  The  transport  arrived  at  Manila  just 
before  General  Lawton  was  killed  at  San  Mateo  for,  from 
my  window  at  the  Hotel  Ingles,  I  remember  seeing  the 
funeral  cortege  pass  through  the  Escolta.  The  General's 
death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  Army  and  especially 
on  those  who  had  served  under  him.  He  was  looked  up  to 
as  a  fine  soldier  and  gallant  leader  besides  which,  as  a  man, 
he  was  very  popular. 

THE    SCHWAN    EXPEDITION 

Upon  reporting  to  the  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps,  I  found  myself  slated  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital 
at  Dagupan  but,  asking  for  service  wit  troops,  I  was  as- 
signed to  a  cavalry  regiment  then  in  barracks  on  the  Bay 
front.  Several  weeks  later  we  went  into  the  field  as  part 
of  the  Schwan  expedition  which  was  to  cover  the  provinces 
of  Cavite,  Batangas,  Laguna,  and  Tayabas.  As  the  ca- 
valry-parts of  the  fourth  regular  and  eleventh  volunteer  regi- 
ments generally  operated  independently  and  in  advance  of  the 
other  troops,  I  am  unable  to  enumerate,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  organizations  taking  part  in  the  expedition, 
but  I  recall  some  engineers,  a  mountain  battery,  and  the 
thirtieth,  thirty-ninth,  and  forty-sixth  recently-organized 
volunteer  infantry.  On  two  occasions  only  do  I  remember 
that  we  were  at  the  General's  headquarters. 

For  the  cavalry  it  was  a  somewhat  triumphal  and  rather 
hurried  excursion  conducted  by  the  colonel — a  most  interest- 
ing experience  and  giving  one  a  good  idea  of  country  and 
people.  Heretofore,  the  cavalry  had  been  serving  as 
infantry,  except  for  a  troop  mounted  on  native  ponies,  but 
horses  coming  in  on  a  transport,  they  were  issued  a  few  days 
before  the  regiment  took  the  field.  Many  of  these  mounts 
were  green  and  none  in  condition  for  field  service,  especially 
in  the  tropics,  and  as  a  consequence  many  died  within  a 
few  days.  The  afternoon  the  troops  left  the  barracks  there 
was  a  fine  exhibition  of  rough-riding,  one  trooper  being 
killed  and  several  injured  before  leaving  the  parade  ground. 

That  night  we  camped  at  San  Pedro  Macati,  the  concen- 
tration point  for  the  troops  of  General  Schwan's  command, 
and  by  some  unfortunate  misunderstanding  or  oversight 
the  camp  was  without  forage  and  rations,  which  did  not 
arrive  until  sometime  during  the  night. 

THE    FRIGHTENED   GUIDE 

From  this  camp  the  cavalry  entered  Cavite  province  by 
a  trail  connecting  with  the  Imus-Silang  road.  Silang  and 
Indang  were  taken,  and  in  going  into  the  first  named  town 
after  dark,  due  to  delay  caused  by  damaged  bridges  over 
ravines,  we  lost  our  local  guide.  He  was  not  exactly  what 
one  would  call  a  volunteer  but  had  been  "persuaded"  by 
the  regular  mestizo  guide  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  hisknowl- 
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The  Philippine  Doll 


By  E.  Godson  Rippetoe 


"A1 


DOLL  is  neither  a  thing  nor  an  object;  it  is  the 
child  of  a  child".  This  is  the  definition  of  a  doll, 
according  to  Hippolyte  Rigaud. 

As  long  as  there  are  children  there  will  be  dolls,  and  their 
ancestry  can  be  traced  back  for  25,000  years. 

The  very  name  of  doll  has  an  ancient  derivation  and 
although  it  comes  from  the  Saxon,  dol  it  is  doubtless  in- 
directly related  to  the  Greek 
word,  eidolon  meaning 
image.  During  the  Saturnalia 
of  ancient  Rome,  that  fes- 
tival which  in  many  ways 
resembles  our  Christmas 
celebration,  Romans  gave 
their  children  dolls  as  pres- 
ents, which,  with  the  other 
playthings  were  later  placed 
on  the  altar  of  Diana  or  some 
other  protecting  goddess. 
The  oldest  jointed  dolls  were 
made  of  pottery  and  of  wood 
and  were  from  Egypt.  The 
first  of  these  had  only  the 
arms  jointed,  but  centuries 

THE  FIRST  OF  MRS.  WOODS 


colleges,  making  a  lasting  impression  on  all  those  whoftwere 
privileged  to  see  and  hear  her.  In  the  course  of  her  travels, 
Mrs.  de  Veyra  gave  a  talk  to  the  girls  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism at  the  University  of  Missouri.  She  dressed  the  girls 
in  the  lovely  Filipino  costumes  and  made  an  appeal  which 
has  been  bearing  fruit  ever  since.  Among  other  things, 
the  demand  for  a  Filipino  doll  was  created,  and  one  young 

listener  of  Mrs.  de  Veyra, 
now  Mrs.  Verdi  B.  Woods, 
later  came  to  Manila  and 
started  the  work  of  supply- 
ing this  demand. 

Mrs.  Woods  is  an  ex- 
perienced business  woman  of 
unusual  ability.  Before  em- 
barking on  the  development 
of  the  doll  industry  in  the 
Philippines,  Mrs.  Woods  had 
been  successful  in  two  other 
business  ventures  in  the 
United  States  and  won  the 
recognition  of  men  of  position 
and  importance . 


later  the  dolls  of  ancient 
Greece  had  jointed  arms  and  legs,  painted  hair,  and 
colored  eyes.  It  is  from  the  dolls  of  early  European  history 
that  we  get  a  good  share  of  our  information  on  the  styles 
of  dress  of  the  times.  Woodcuts  show  that  dolls  were 
made  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  and 
we  know  that  doll  making  was  one  of  Germany's  first 
industries. 

To  come  down  to  the  present  time,  there^is  much  that 
might  be  said  of  the  dolls  of  all  nations.  The  world  today 
is  "doll-minded".  Children  of  all  countries  love  dolls  and 
schools  recognize  the  geographical  value  of  this  little  play- 
thing. The  making  of  them  has  become  a  great  industry. 
There  are  in  existence  some  very  wonderful  collections  of 
dolls,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  being  that  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  of  England  which  contains  one  hundred  thirty  dolls 
of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 

Little  "Miss  Philippines,* *  the  Filipino  doll,  created  and 
developed  by  Mrs.  V.  B.  Woods,  has  recently  put  in  her 
charming  appearance.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Filipinos 
had  never  possessed  a  marketable  doll — only  a  few  clay 
models  to  which  little  attention  was  paid.  The  origin  of 
this  comparatively  new  member  of  the  world  society  of 
dolls  is  most  interesting  and  dates  back  quite  a  few  years. 

In  1917,  Mrs.  Sophie  de  Veyra,  well  known  welfare  worker, 
who  accompanied  the  first  Mission  to  the  United  States, 
through  her  lectures  and  personal  contacts,  gave  American 
women  their  first  real  appreciation  of  the  Philippine 
women.  Mrs.  de  Veyra  appeared  in  the  beautiful  Filipino 
dress  at  the  White  House  and  before  many  schools  and 
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The  evolution  of  the  pres- 
ent beautiful  little  replica  of 
the  Filipino  woman  may  be  traced  from  Mrs.  Woods'  first 
rag  doll  which  she  made  of  native  cotton  with  her  own 
needle,  thread,  and  scissors.  This  doll,  although  soft  and 
cuddly  and  so  attractive  to  children,  did  not  satisfy  the 
ideal  of  the  creator.  After  four  years  of  study  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  of  every  class  and  condition  of  life  and  of  un- 
tiring labor  for  the  production  of  a  real  little  "person", 
Mrs.  Woods  has  achieved  a  most  satisfactory  result. 
Through  careful  study  of  native  life,  the  creator  of  the 
Filipino  doll  is  able  to  represent  all  types  from  the  sweet 
country  girl  to  the  most  fashionable  debutante,  and  from 
the  Mountain  Province  girls  to  the  Moro  women  of  Min- 
danao. 

The  local  interest  and  natural  race  pride  in  these  charm- 
ing little  dolls  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  Mrs.  Woods 
was  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  demand.  Turning  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  assistance,  she  trained 
the  girls  there  in  the  art  of  making  and  dressing  the  dolls 
according  to  her  ideas.  So  whole-heartedly  did  the  entire 
organization  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  that  the  little 
"people"  were  exquisitely  made,  a  tiny  medal  and  rosary 
were  given  to  each,  and  a  blessing  placed  on  every  little 
head  before  they  were  sent  forth  into  the  world. 

Last  year  a  little  representative  of  the  Filipino  doll  family 
traveled  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Doll  Jubilee 
at  the  Peabody  Institute  in  New  Haven,  Massachusetts. 
This  occasion  might  be  called  the  culmination  of  Mrs. 
Woods'  work  alone.    From  that  time  the  demand  for  these 
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The  Native  Dress  of  the  Igorot  People 


By  Glen  Grisham 


TO  those  steeped  in  the  conventionality  of  our  modern 
Christian  civilization,  which  hedges  us  in  with 
narrower  restrictions  than  would  the  taboos  of  more 
primitive  cultures,  the  Igorot  man,  clad  only  in  his  G-string 
and  the  woman  with  no  other  bodily  covering  than  a  scanty 
tapis,  are  shocking  spectacles.  Those  of  the  scanty  attire 
are  pitied  because  of  their  backwardness  and  unenlighten- 
ment,  are  regarded  as  creatures  with  standards  far  below 
those  of  ordinary  human  beings,  or  are  simply  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  local  color  on  a  sightseeing  trip. 

The  G-string  or  some  sort  of  a  loin  cloth,  grass  skirt,  or 
other  simple  body  covering  that  nature  affords,  is  com- 
mon among  primitive  peoples  living  remote  from  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  native  of  the  Mountain  Province  has  lifted 
this  article  of  apparel  out  of  the  class  of  common  things 
and  has  made  of  it  something  distinctive  and 
even  beautiful.  It  is  more  than  a  simple  body 
covering;  it  has  become  a  part  of  his  personal- 
ity; it  reflects  his  moods  and  whims.  The  tribe 
to  which  a  man  belongs  can  be  told  immediately 
by  the  pattern  woven  into  his  G-string,  as  each 
tribe  has  a  pattern  that  is  distinctive  and  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  cotton  thread, 
when  anything  in  the  nature  of  clothing  was 
worn  at  all,  the  bark  of  trees,  beaten  out  in  thin 
strips,  banana  leaves,  camote  leaves,  and  other 
leaves  and  vines  were  used.  The  present-day 
garments  are  all  woven  of  cotton  thread  with 
the  possible  exception  of  those  of  people  living 
in  remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  province. 
These  garments,  woven  by  hand  on  a  primitive 
loom  by  the  women,  are  truly  works  of  art.  The 
women  take  great  pride  in  their  weaving  and 
work  with  painstaking  care  with  no  other  equip- 
ment than  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  a  post  on 
which  to  fasten  one  end  of  the  warp,  a  sort  of 
belt  that  fits  around  the  hips,  and  a  jumble  of 
sticks.  To  the  sticks  are  fastened  the  different  threads 
of  the  woof  and  the  dexterity  with  which  some  of 
the  women  shuffle  the  sticks  around  in  order  to  raise 
certain  threads,  is  remarkable.  They  sometimes  work 
for  days  and  even  weeks  on  one  piece  but  when  they 
have  finished  it  they  have  something  to  be  proud  of. 
No  boy  in  his  first  pair  of  long  trousers  was  ever  more 
proud  than  the  Igorot  in  a  brightly  colored  G-string  on 
his  way  to  a  canao. 

Every  time  a  woman  weaves  a  tapis  she  automatically 
puts  into  it  figures  of  things  with  which  she  is  most  closely 
associated  in  everyday  life;  figures  of  men,  lizards,  and 
snakes — the  actions  of  which  many  times  constitute  omens 
—and  a  representation  of  the  mortar  used  in  pounding  palay . 
The  pine  tree  is  also  a  much  used  native  design.     It  would 


be  supposed,  after  seeing  some  of  the  hideous  combinations 
of  foreign  clothes  they  sometimes  wear,  that  they  have  very 
little  judgment  in  color  combinations,  but  the  contrary 
is  true;  they  have  learned  just  what  colors  will  blend  and 
look  well  together.  The  predominating  colors  used  in 
their  native  costumes  are  black  and  red,  black  red  and 
white,  dark  blue  and  yellow,  but  given  other  colors  they 
are  just  as  skillful  in  blending  them.  Long  and  intimate 
association  with  nature  has  taught  them  to  observe  closely, 
and  remarkable  imitations  of  nature's  colors  are  found  in 
their  tapises,  G-strings,  belts,  and  blankets. 

For  women,  the  fundamental  article  of  dress  is  an  unsewn 
skirt,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  clom  wound 
about  the  waist,  held  in  place  by  having  its  upper  edge 
tucked  in,  and  falling  anywhere  from  half  way  to  the  knees 
to  the  ankles.  Upon  seeing  a  girl  in  a  skirt  that 
no  more  than  covers  her  hips  one  would  surmise 
that  the  influence  of  yesterday's  flapper  had  ex- 
tended even  to  these  primitive  mountain  people, 
but  later  one  learns  that  the  skirt  is  worn  shorter 
when  the  owner  is  working  in  the  mud  and  water 
of  the  rice  fields  and  not  because  of  any  style  craze. 
The  Nabalois,  Kankanais,  Tinggians,  Kalingas, 
and  even  the  Apayaos  sometimes  wear  a  short 
jacket,  but  these  tribes  have  maintained  trade  con- 
tact with  the  Ilocanos  and  other  Christians  and 
the  bare-breasted  Ifugaos  and  Bontoks  more  prob- 
ably represent  the  ancient  custom  of  all  the  in- 
terior tribes.  Although  the  tapis  is  the  sole  ar- 
ticle of  Idress  worn  regularly,  on  gala  days  a 
woman  wears  a  wide  woven  belt  with  a  long  fringe 
or  tassels*(  depending  upon  the  tribal  custom)  at 
either  end.  The  belt  is  wound  twice  around 
the  waist  and  tied  at  the  back,  both  ends  hang- 
ing down  behind.  Her  long  hair  is  coiled  in 
ropelike  strands  wound  around  the  head  and 
fastened  by  a  double  string  of  red  agate  beads 
with  which  is  crisscrossed  a  string  of  pointed 
dog  teeth,  the  red  and  white  of  the  beads  and  teeth  gleam- 
ing from  their  setting  of  coal  black  hair. 

A  woman's  standing  in  the  community  is  usually 
determined  by  the  number  of  strings  of  agate  beads  she  pos- 
sesses as  well  as  by  her  gold  earrings.  Generation  after 
generation,  from  mother  to  daughter,  agate  beads  and 
earrings  are  handed  down,  and  when  attending  a  feast  a 
woman  usually  wears  all  she  possesses.  Any  number  of 
strings  of  beads  can  be  worn  by  using  a  little  ingenuity 
in  interlacing  them  in  the  hair,  but  odd  earrings  are  worn 
about  the  neck,  it  being  possible  to  suspend  only  a  limited 
number  from  the  earlobes.  The  Kalingas,  both  men  and 
women,  are  fonder  of  ornaments  than  any  other  tribe. 
(Continued  on  page  352) 
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Thoughts  On  Music 


By  Ignacio  Manlapaz 


IT  is  not  to  the  mathematician  that  we  should  compare 
God  but  to  the  composer;  and  in  view  of  Heisen- 
berg's  principle  of  indeterminacy,  to  the  ultra-modern 
composer.  God  is  too  rational  or  too  irrational  to  be  a 
mathematician . 

2 
Modern  music  can  only  be  justified  as  an  experiment, 
not  as  art. 

3 
If,  as  Pater  said,  all  art  aspires  towards  the  condition  of 
music,  it  is  also  true  that  all  music  aspires  towards  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  arts. 

4 
If  poetry  is  patterned  language  whose  essence  is  what  is 
technically  called  a   "repeat,"   (Mackail)   music  may  be 
called  patterned  sound  whose  essence  is  what  is  called  "imi- 
tation,"   the    musical    "repeat." 


Music  is  at  once  the  most  abstract  and  the  most  sensuous 
of  the  arts.  For  only  bj  being  wrought  into  the  most 
abstract  forms  can  sound,  the  most  sensuous  of  artistic 
mediums,  become  art. 

6 

Sound  pattern  is  too  abstract  for  most  people.  They 
humanize  it  by  adding  words  to  it,  by  converting  it  into 
a  song. 

7 
A  minor  chord  stirs  us  more  than  a  major  chord  because 
as  Helmholtz  says  in  his  Sensations  of  Tone  "The 
foreign  element  introduced  into  the  minor  chord  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct  to  destroy  the  hairrxny,  but  it  is  enough 
to  give  a  mysterious,  obscure  effect  to  the  musical  character 
and  meaning  of  these  chords."  By  reason  of  this  mystery 
and  obscurity  we  are  able  to  read  more  into  the  minor  chord 
than  into  the  major.  And  nothing  moves  us  more  than 
to  find  our  inmost  feelings  echoed  and  reflected  by  external 
things. 

8 
Modern  music  is  not  music  for  music's  sake  but  for 
modernity's  sake. 

9 

Ultra-modern  music  is  not  addressed  to  the  ear. 

10 
The  modern  composer's  aim  is  to  humanize  dissonance. 
He  seeks  to  conquer  ugliness  for  art,  to  bring  out  the  poetry 
of  discord.  Unfortunately,  he  usually  falls  short  of  this 
laudable  aim.  He  oftentimes  succeeds  only  in  discredit- 
ing ugliness  by  his  art. 

11 
Architecture,  says  Schlegel,  is  frozen  music.     But  why 
is  it  that  modern  music  has  no  architecture? 


12 

Ultra-modern  music  is  the  creation  of  composers  who  are 
too  clever  to  have  anything  to  say. 

13 
Hindemith,  whose  idea  of  music  is  a  completely  unemo- 
tional aggregate  of  sounds,  is  simply  John  B.  Watson  turned 
composer.     His  art  is  musical  behaviorism. 

14 
Not  without  reason  did  Schoenberg  say,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  consonance  or  dissonance,  only  imperfect 
training  of  the  ear. "  For,  indeed,  the  dissonance  of  today  is 
the  consonance  of  tomorrow.  The  evolution  of  the  Western 
tonal  sense  from  the  fourteenth  century  when  it  recognized 
only  absolute  diatonism  abundantly  and  convincingly 
proves  this.  Thus  modern  composers,  despite  their  obvious 
faults,  are  rendering  us  a  great  cultural  service  by  extend- 
ing the  bounds  of  our  harmonic  consciousness.  Hegel 
in  speaking  of  Winckelmann  said  with  great  insight  that 
the  latter  had  "opened  a  new  sense  for  the  study  of  art"  and 
had  "initiated  a  new  organ  for  the  human  spirit."  We 
could  say  the  same  of  the  serious  artists  among  modern 
musicians. 

15 
Composers  who  are  striving  to  emancipate  music  from 
emotion  would  do  well  to  consider  that  even  mathematics 
itself  has  its  roots  in  the  emotions.  Referring  to  the  mathe- 
matician's creative  joy,  Henri  Poincare  asks,  "Has  it  not 
the  esthetic  character  although  the  senses  take  no  part  in 
it?"  Bertrand  Russell  says  with  enthusiasm,  "The  true 
spirit  of  delight,  the  exaltation,  the  source  of  being  more 
than  man,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, is  to  be  found  in  mathematics  as  surely  as  in  poetry. " 
E.  Lampe  rhapsodizes  on  the  "entrancing  charm  of  mathe- 
matics which  captivates  every  one  who  devotes  himself 
to  it,  and  which  is  comparable  to  the  fine  frenzy  under  whose 
ban  the  poet  completes  his  work."  And  lastly  Einstein, 
speaking  of  Max  Planck,  the  originator  of  the  quantum 
theory,  says,  "The  emotional  condition  which  fits  him  for 
his  task  is  akin  to  that  of  a  devotee  or  a  lover.  "|  If  compos- 
ers think  that  emotions  are  something  to  be  ashamed  of  and 
that  their  absence  is  a  sure  index  of  intellectual  superiority, 
they  are  obviously  deceiving  themselves.  Even  the  mathe- 
matician, that  embodiment  of  pure  intellect,  who  has  carried 
rationality  to  its  farthest  limits,  and  who  may  indeed  be 
said  to  be  almost  too  rational  to  be  sane  in  this  most  insane 
of  all  possible  worlds,  even  his  lofty  being  does  not  thumb 
his  nose  at  emotion  but  on  the  contrary,  freely  admits  his 
indebtedness  to  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  intellect  cannot  go 
far  if  emotion  does  not  keep  it  company.  And  we  may  well 
doubt  the  intellect  of  a  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  all  pas- 
sions. 


16 


Music  is  a  lost  art. 
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EDITORIALS 


Governor-General   Dwight  F. 
Davis  left  the  Philippines  on  an 
in  definite 
The  Davis  leave  of  ab- 

Administration  sence  the  lat- 
ter part  of 
last  month,  probably  not  to 
return,  if  Washington  press  dis- 
patches are  any  indication,  for 
there  have  been  repeated  re- 
ports of  his  intended  resignation. 

The  Manila  Daily  Bulletin  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  "from  all  walks  of  life  has  come  an  insistent 
clamor  for  his  [the  Governor-General's]  return.  Expres- 
sions of  confidence,  affection,  respect,  and  esteem  have 
poured  into  Malacafian  Palace,  as  the  entire  country 
faces,  not  the  fact,  but  the  possibility  that  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive may  not  return  from  his  present  leave  of  absence", 
although  "it  is  hopefully  whispered  that  the  Governor- 
General  is  undertaking  to  make  some  disposition  of  his 
personal  affairs  which  will  enable  him  to  return.  .  . ." 

The  Philippines  Herald,  too,  went  to  such  an  extreme 
as  stating  that  if  the  Filipinos  can  not  get  independence, 
they  want  Dwight  Filley  Davis! 

The  Filipino  editor  of  the  semi-weekly  Reporter,  how- 
ever, writes  critically: 

"There  are  some  .  . .  who  seem  to  see  calamity  on  the 
eve  of  Mr.  Davis'  departure,  and  who  can  not  bear  the 
thought  of  his  separation  from  the  Philippine  service. 
They  seem  to  think  that  his  staying  is  indispensable,  and 
have  gone  to  the  extent .  .  .of  glorifying  the  Davis  admin- 
istration as  if  it  were  indeed  the   Golden  Age As 

a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  one  of  the  dullest,  driest,  drear- 
iest terms  .  .  .  since  the  birth  of  our  civil  government.  .  .  . 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  works  program,  it 
falls  far  behind  the  record  left  by  Forbes.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  excitement,  and  the  tense  glory  of  conflict  and 
solid  issue,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  equinoctial  days  of  Wood. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  rapid  negotiation  and  the  quiet, 
quick  compromise  of  opposing  legislative  policies,  it  has 
nothing  worth  comparing  with  the  first  few  months  of  the 
Stimson  regime.  And  as  for  harmony,  which  seems  to  be 
[the  subject  of]  the  loudest  of  the  contemporary  paeans 
sung  in  honor  of  the  departing  executive,  there  has  been 
nothing  in  it,  except  perhaps  the  Osmefia  bouquets,  which 
will  stand  comparison  with  the  dear,  fraternal  days  of 
Harrison." 

This  cold  criticism  rather  spoils  the  warm  idea  of  the 
"hopeful  whispers",  nevertheless  it  can  be  said  with  entire 
truthfulness  that  Governor-General  Davis  represented  the 
government  with  genuine  dignity  tempered  with  amiability 
of  manner,  and  that,  while  he  has  done  nothing  to  jump  in 
the  air  about  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  may  get  only  a  line 
or  two  in  future  Philippine  history  books,  neither  has  he 
ever  given  his  countrymen  cause  to  blush  with  shame. 
He  has  has  at  least  succeeded  in  making  the  job  easy  for 
himself  and  has  given  us  all  two  years  of  peace  and  quiet— 


although  Senator|psmena  should  share  in  our  gratitude 
for  that. 

In  our  opinion,  one  of  the  wisest  things  that  Mr.  Davis 
did  during  his  administration  was  to  embark  on  his  good- 
will voyage  to  neighboring  countries — an  enterprise  which 
drew  a  good  deal  of  ill-natured  criticism.  Secretaries 
Alunan  and  Perez  gained  a  liberal  education  on  that  trip. 
The  Governor-General  only  made  a  mistake  in  not  inviting 
a  larger  company,  which  should  have  included  Speaker 
Roxas,  Dean  Bocobo,  Dean  Kalaw,  and  possibly,  Mr. 
Vicente  Sotto. 


As  the  writer  of  these  monthly  comments  has  held  from 
the  beginning  and  even  during  the  worst  period  of  the 

independence  "scare",  during 
Independence  which  many  otherwise  appar- 

Not  to  be  Vouchsafed         ently     sane    persons    joined 

the  stampede  (including  sever- 
al Filipino  newspaper  editors  and  Judge  Haussermann 
and  other  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  stalwarts), 
independence,  at  least  for  some  considerable  period  of  time, 
will  not  be  vouchsafed  unto  us. 

On  October  27,  President  Hoover  issued  the  following 
statement:  "Immediate  independence  for  the  Philippines 
without  assured  economic  stability  would  lead  to  disaster 
in  the  Islands".  And  he  added,  obviously  as  a  sop,  "The 
problem  is  one  of  time  " . 

The  few  American -owned  newspapers  and  other  period- 
icals made  very  little  of  this  announcement,  possibly,  in 
spite  of  all  the  signs,  fearing  to  stir  up  popular  feeling  by 
an  undue  show  of  exultation.  But  in  this  they  guessed 
wrong,  for  the  one  general  expression  among  all  but  a  few 
of  the  most  thoughtlessly  radical,  was  a  nation-wide  and 
all  but  audible  sigh  of  relief. 

For  on  that  very  day,  the  newspapers  carried  reports 
of  Japan  sending  additional  troops  into  Manchuria,  and 
making  the  claim  that  the  action  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Council  in  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  troops  before 
November  16  was  not  binding  because  it  had  not  been 
unanimous,  Japan  itself  and  alone  objecting. 

And  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  patriotic  though  they 
may  be,  are  not  blindly  so,  and  there  is  no  desire  to  exchange 
America's  light  rule  for  something  very  much  worse.  In 
the  meantime  another  independence  mission!  is  leaving — 
just  for  the  looks  of  the  thing. 


The  picturesque  Santa  Cruz  Church  stands  as  a  noble 
monument  to  Spanish  ecclesiasticism  in  the  very  heart  of 

the  business  dis- 
Santa  Cruz  trict  of  Manila. 
Church  Situated  between 

Plaza  Goiti  and 
Plaza  Santa  Cruz,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Escolta,  it  occupies  a  site 
that  is  the  converging  point  of 
many  important  streets  and  of 
one  of  the  three  bridges  across  the 
Pasig.    Engineers,  in  fact,  have 


proposed  that  the  church  should  be  removed  in  order  to 
enlarge  Plaza  Goiti  and  to  relieve  congestion  at  this  point, 
but  this  plan  has  met  with  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
those  who  look  upon  this  fine  old  church  as  New  Yorkers 
look  upon  "Old  Trinity"  in  Wall  Street. 

For  this  reason  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the 
church  authorities  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
to  permit  the  construction  on  the  church  grounds,  next  to 
one  of  the  main  entrances,  a  very  long,  yellow-painted  shed 
for  the  cars  of  a  local  taxicab  company,  an  eye-sore  not 
only  from  all  four  directions  on  Plaza  Santa  Cruz,  but  visible 
most  of  the  way  up  from  the  Escolta.  The  unsightly 
structures  of  old  lumber  and  sheet  iron  thrown  up  around  the 
churches  every  year  during  the  church  fairs  meet  with  the 
acceptance  of  an  old  tradition,  but  this  ugly  and  even 
more  inharmonious  shed  is  new  and  apparently  planned  as 
permanent. 

The  church  authorities  went  to  court  a  short  time  ago  to 
drive  from  these  same  grounds  a  number* of  newsstand 
owners  because,  it  was  alleged,  they  sold  " immoral' '  ma- 
gazines. In  the  opinion  of  most  people,  this  long  yellow 
shed  in  front  of  a  fine  piece  of  old  architecture  is  much  more 
of  an  obscenity  than  any  magazine  could  be.  Even  if  a  few 
of  such  magazines  were  sold  on  these  newsstands,  one  would 
have  to  ask  for  them  to  see  them,  while  this  yellow  attro- 
city  is  thrust  upon  the  vision  of  thousands  of  people  every 
day  whether  they  want  to  see  it  or  not. 

The  church  authorities,  in  this  case,  lay  themselves  open 
to  a  charge  of  the  "  commercialism  "  they  so  often  and  rightly 
decry,  and  that  in  its   worst  and  most  unlovely  aspects. 


There  is  much  good  to  be  said  of  the  Ninth  Philippine 
Legislature,  which  closed  its  first  session  last  month.     Mr. 
Sakdalan  in  his  article    in  this  issue 
The  Woman  of  the    Magazine   pays    our    present 

Suffrage  Bill  law-makers  some  well-deserved  com- 

pliments. Here  is  recorded  only  one 
regret — that  the  woman  suffrage  bill,  passed  by  the  House, 
was   held   up   in   committee   in   the   Senate. 

Fortunately,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  bill  is  dead. 
The  House  need  not  repass  the  bill,  and  the  Senate  can  take 
it  up  in  the  next  session  or  the  next  after  that,  for  only  the 
first  of  the  three  regular  sessions  of  the  Ninth  Legislature 
has  been  held.  If  the  Senate,  however,  does  not  approve 
the  bill  during  the  next  two  years,  it  will  be  lost,  and  much 
of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  all  over  again.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill  during 
the  next  session. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  Senate  should  give  occa- 
sion for  the  development  of  a  belief  that  it  is  a  reactionary 
body — unfortunate  for  the  country,  and  perhaps  unfortu- 
nate for  itself.     Those  interested  in  the  bill,  which  should 

include  all  those  who  hold  even 
the  most  elementary  notions  of 
justice,  should  begin  an  immedi- 
ate study  of  the  personalities 
in  the  Senate  who  are  at  present 
disposed  to  oppose  the  bill — for 
what  can  only  be  very  poor  reas- 
ons— and  seek  to  bring  them  to 
a  more  just — and  more  enlight- 
ened— viewpoint. 
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"I  have  made  a  little  house 
of  wood  and  sheet  iron,  and 
we    can 
Christmas  c]  o  o  k 

Extras  from  chocolate 

Grandfather  God  or  tea 
there  and 
fry  potatoes  and  onions,  but 
do  not  forget  to  send  us  toys 
for  Christmas",  wrote  a  little 
boy  to  his  grandmother,  and 
he  closed  with,  "Love  to  you  "*MWWtki;'1" 

all— Edward". 

We  have  here  the  rudiments  of  the  whole  popular 
philosophy  of  man,  stated  with  delightful  artlessness.  Man 
strives  to  build  a  home  for  himself  on  this  planet,  and  to  eat 
well,  but  even  if  he  succeeds  in  this,  he  looks  forward  to 
additional  favors,  if  not  from  his  friends  and  relatives,  then 
from  an  old  grandfather  he  calls  God.  And  he  signs  him- 
self, "Lovingly  yours". 

The  reason  for  this  tr  stful  expectation  is  that  all  men, 
except  perhaps  a  miserable  few,  pass  through  a  sheltered 
and  happy  childhood,  during  which  hopes  are  not  aroused 
which  are  not — as  so  often  later — dashed  cruelly  to  pieces, 
but  are  satisfied,  at  least  to  some  degree,  by  loving  and 
fostering  parents.  This  happy  and  all  but  universal  ex- 
perience creates  an  attitude  or  set  of  mind  in  most  people 
which  remains  throughout  life.  Men  and  women  as  well 
as  boys  and  girls  look  forward  to  Christmas,  although  they 
may  not  call  it  by  that  name  and  although  it  may  not  be 
on  any  calendar  they  were  ever  able  to  compute.  They 
say,  "to-morrow",  "before  long",  "in  a  few  years",  even  if 
they  must  say,  "not  now",  "not  yet". 

And  so,  the  great  illusion,  the  hope  for  "something  better 
soon". 

It  will  remain  an  illusion  so  long  as  we  retain  the  childish 
attitude  of  expecting  extras  from  Grandfather  God. 

But  it  is  no  illusion  to  believe  that  we  will  learn  to  make 
this  world  as  happy  a  place  for  ourselves  as  we  all  strive — 
and  have  to  some  extent  succeeded — in  making  it  for  our 
children,  a  world  from  which  slavery  and  poverty,  filth 
and  disease,  vice  and  crime,  ignorance  and  hatred,  supersti- 
tion and  fear,  unhappiness  and  misery  have  been  banished. 

And  such  a  world  need  not  lie  far  in  the  future.  To  some 
extent  we  all  make  our  own  world.  We  are  all  at  work  on 
it  now.  We  can  banish  these  things  from  our  own  lives, 
in  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  and  also  from  the  lives  of  others 
in  so  far  as  their  contacts  with  us  are  concerned.  But  a 
merely  negative  attitude  does  not  suffice.  We  can  not 
leave  it  to  Grandfather  God.  We  must  work  as  well  as  hope, 
attack  as  well  as  defend.  To  abolish  slavery,  we  must  fight 
for  freedom;  to  rid  ourselves  of  disease,  we  must  fight  for 
health ;  to  wipe  out  ignorance,  we  must  fight  for  knowledge ;  to 
clean  the  world  of  superstition,  we  must  fight  for  our  faith; 
to  gain  wisdom  and  establish  truth,  we  must  fight  insincerity 
and  folly  wherever  these  lift  themselves. 

We  have  under  the  sun  a  fair  field.  Who  would  ask  for 
favors  is  a  child,  not  a  man. 


DAVIS  IN  HEAVEN,  OR  THE  EMPTY  SCALES 


Of  all  the  silly  ideas  recently  propagated,  the  silliest, 

certainly,  is  the  "economic  boycott"  of  the  United  States 

advocated   by    the   so-called   Philippine    Civic 

Civic  Union,    a    newly    organized    "patriotic"    asso- 

Silliness    ciation  of  which  Mr.  Vicente  Sotto,  of  some 

local  fame,  is  the  president. 

The  idea,  such  as  it  is,  is  "not  to  fight  the  United  States, 
but  American  imperialism .  .  .through  the  boycott  of 
American  goods  and  general  disobedience,  like  Gandhi's  .  .  . 
as  a  vigorous  but  peaceful  protest  against  the  non-conces- 
sion of  independence." 

At  a  time  when  the  people  and  their  leaders,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Quezon,  are  "deeply  apprehensive  of  the 
effects  on  our  economic  and  social  life"  which  the  "imme- 
diate termination"  of  free  trade  would  have— as  threatened 
by  various  American  interests  now  seeking  to  influence 
Congress,— this  patriotic  program  is  brainlessly  proposed. 
Suppose,  patriotic  Americans  should  boycott  our  sugar, 
hemp,  tobacco,  copra,  oil,  embroideries,  hats! 

Mr.  Sotto  may  say  that  Mr.  Quezon  and  other  political 
leaders  have  "succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  imperialism", 
but  the  truth  is  that  they  have  only  succumbed,  if  it  can 
be  called  that,  to  the  facts. 


As  for  civic  disobedience,  whom  would  the  patriots 
disobey?  Their  own  Filipino  chiefs  of  police  and  municipal 
presidentes,  their  own  Filipino  provincial  governors  and 
other  provincial  officials,  their  own  insular  government 
officials,  all  but  two  or  three  of  whom  are  Filipinos?  What 
patriotic  satisfaction  would  there  be  in  that?  Aren't 
the  majority  of  these  officials  elected  by  the  people  in 
wholly  free  elections,  and  the  rest  of  them,  with  only  one 
or  two  exceptions,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Philippine  Senate,  all  but 
two  of  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people? 


Mr.    Kiyoshi    K.    Kawakami,    in    Pacific   Affairs    for 

October,  expresses  an  apologetic  view  as  to  the  activity 

of  Japan  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  which, 

Japanese  written  before  the  present  armed  Japanese 

Imperialism    invasion  of  Manchuria,   now  affords   the 

reader  some  saturnine  amusement. 

"Had  Japan  been  a  powerful  nation  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago",  says  Mr.  Kawakami,  "when  international  free- 
booting  was  in  vogue  in  Christendom,  or  even  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  ago  when  militaristic  imperialism  dominated 
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the  world,  she  might  haire  joined 
the  merry  company  of  bucca- 
neers and  have  taken  a  goodly 
slice  of  Manchuria  or  Shan- 
tung." 

But,  continues  Mr.  Kawa- 
kami  engagingly,  "few  nations 
know  better  than  Japan  that 
such  happy  days  are  only 
on  the  pages  of  history.  Her  fruitless  misadventure  in 
1915  in  connection  with  the  notorious  'twenty-one  de- 
mands' has  proved  to  her  a  bitter  and  costly  lesson.  She  has 
since  been  retracing  her  steps  and  readjusting  her  Chinese 
policy  in  conformity  to  the  change  that  has  come  over 
international  relations  since  the  World  War.  Japan's 
acts  in  China  have  been  and  will  always  be  'normal'  acts 
of  'legitimate'  imperialism,  making  loans,  extending  trade, 
developing  mines,  building  railroads  or  helping  China  to 
build  them.  Whether  such  acts  are  defensible  or  deplor- 
able is  not  the  question  here.  ...  All  Japan  has  done  in 
Manchuria  or  China  is  but  a  common  manifestation  of  the 
'ordinary'  imperialism  practiced  in  one  'backward'  country 
or  another  by  all  big  powers,  America  included." 

Poor  Mr.  Kawakami  did  not  of  course  know,  when  he 
hammered  out  the  preceding  sentences  on  his  typewriter, 
that  the  government  of  Japan  would  so  inopportunely 
put  him  in  the  wrong. 

The  Japanese  militarists  have  recreated  those  "happy 

•days"  which  heretofore  Mr.  Kawakami  could  only  read 

:ab®ut    in    history   books.     Japan    is  now  demanding  the 

'filll  recognition  of  just  those  1915  treaties,  resulting  from 

-  the '"twenty-one  demands,"  which   Mr.    Kawakami   says 

"led  "to  such  a  "fruitless  misadventure."     They    have  oc- 

cupied    several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 

'  Chinese  territory,  have  taken    cities  and  towns,  seized  all 

means  <sf  communication,  censoring   telegrams  and  open- 

:  ing  letters,  have  taken  ove  r  all  railroads,  shelling  and  bombing 

;as  they  went,  and   besides   killing   and   wounding  many 

;  people  linctdentally,  have  "executed"  at  least  one  Chinese 

youth  for  nothing   more    "criminal"    than    tearing  their 

-  posters  off  a  wall. 

America  is  not  included  among  the  powers  which  have 
been  or  are  guilty  of  such  outrages.     It  has  steadfastly 

*  opposed  them.     Had  America  been  of  such  a  mind,   it 
would  by  now  have  possessed  at  least  all  of  North  and 

-Central  America,  instead  of  remaining  satisfied  with  the 
-territory  south  of  the    present   Canadian  boundary  and 

-  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  To  take  more  would  have  been 
«  easy.     Neither  would  it    have  refused  to  back  up  Admiral 

Perry's  establishment  of  a  coaling  station  in  the  Loo  Choo 
:  islands,  passe  d  up  a  proffered  lease  on  Borneo,  rejected 
:  Siam's  plea  for  an  American  protectorate,  given  independ- 

*  ence  to  Cuba  after  taking  it,  and  promising  ultimate 
:  independence  to  the  Philippines,  withdrawn  its  troops 
'  from  Haiti  and  Nicaragua,  and  turned  its  back  on  many 

*  other  of  such  opportunities  for  imperialistic  adventure. 

President  Monroe  promulgated  his  famous  doctrine  for 
America  to  prevent  other  nations  from  entering  upon 
enterprises  of  conquest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There 
has  been  talk  of  a  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Asia. 
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But  Japan  is  not  disinterested  enough — perhaps  can  not 
afford  to  be.  Neither  will  Japan,  ultimately,  be  powerful 
enough,  for  China,  and  not  Japan,  will  be  the  great  power 
of  the  Asia  of  the  future.  At  the  present  time,  if  there 
ever  were  any  peoples  in  Asia  who  looked  upon  Japan  as 
their  protector,  they  have  been  very  thoroughly  disillu- 
sioned. 


Though  not  much  commented  upon  by  the  press,  Fili- 
pinos should  attach  much  significance  to  that  part  of  Senate 
President  Manuel  L.  Quezon's  report  which 
America's      deals    with    the    friendship    of   the    United 
Friendship    States. 

"But  let  us  be  careful",  he  says,  "not  to 
say  or  do  anything  which  might  create  the  impression  in 
America  that  our  demand  for  independence  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  what  America  has  done  for  us  or  to  a 
dislike  toward  Americans.  We  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  this  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  people 
are  grateful  to  America  and  we  are  friendly  to  the  Amer- 
icans". 

"Let  us  always  remember",  he  continues,  "that  Amer- 
ica's friendship  even  after  our  independence  has  been 
recognized,  will  be  most  beneficial  to  us.  In  recent  years 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  when 
faced  by  critical  situations,  have  had  to  seek  the  help  of 
the  United  States". 

America's  record  of  a  third  of  a  century  in  the  Philippines 
can  stand  the  critical  analysis  of  other  colonizing  powers. 
Judged  by  the  objective  test  of  human  welfare,  America's 
achievement  is  something  that  can  be  pointed  to  with  pride. 

In  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  Filipino  contact  with  Amer- 
ican culture  has  had  an  invigorating  influence. 

President  Quezon  is  right.  America's  friendship  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  us. 

America  is  a  land  of  liberty;  hence,  Americans  are  liberty- 
loving.  America  is  also  a  land  of  plenty;  hence,  Americans 
can  afford  to  be  generous  in  dealing  with  smaller  and 
poorer  nations. 

CONRADO   BENITEZ. 


The  Tribune  recently  published  a  long  and  able  editorial 
reasoning  with  the  board  of  persons  who  have  been  given 
the  legal  right  to  censor  and  even  entirely 
Abolish  suppress  such  motion  picture  plays  as  are,  or 
Them!  otherwise  might  be,  placed  on  exhibition  here. 
The  point  at  issue  was  the  ban  lately  laid  on 
what  the  board  called  "gangster  pictures"  and  such  films 
as  show  "indecencies  in  social  life"  or  "tend  to  have  a 
degrading  influence".  The  editorial  was  not  only  brilliant, 
but  convincing,  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  have 
the   slightest   effect   on   the    attitude   of   the   board. 

The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  arguing  with  such  a  body, 
and  even  if  intelligence  wins  out  in  a  rare  instance,  this  is 
no  guaranty  that  some  new  ukase  or  bull,  just  as  ridiculous, 
will  not  be  promulgated  a  day  or  two  later. 

We  no  longer  tolerate  censorship  of  the  press;  why,  then, 
stand  for  theatrical  censors?  People  are  quite  capable  of 
expressing  their  own  disapproval.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  deal  with  censors;  that  is  to  abolish  them,  not  to  argue 
with  them. 


With  Charity  To  All 


By  Putakte 


Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men 

EVEN  I  must  be  a  nice  fellow  on  Christmas. 
Like  a  good  Christian,  I  must  wish  everybody  a 
Merry  Xmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

For,  in  this  world,  good  wishes  don't  cost  money  and 
they  don't  bring  good  luck,  and  so  I  can  afford  to  be  liberal 
with  them. 

Now  let's  begin  with  ex-Vice  Governor  Butte.  Merry 
Xmas,  Governor,  and  a  Happy  tfew  Year  into  the  bargain. 
Governor  Davis  is  gone.  President  Quezon  wants  to 
resign.  Senator  Osmena  has  signified  his  intention  to 
retire.  Speaker  Roxas  is  threatening  to  resign.  Secretary 
Unson,  is  bent  on  resigning.  Even  Secretary  Ventura, 
Secretary  Santos,  and  Secretary  Perez  want  to  resign. 
Mr.  Sumulong  has  already  resigned.  Several  senators  and 
representatives  resigned  last  June  because  the  behavior  of 
the  voters  in  the  general  election  had  disgusted  them.  You 
alone,  Governor,  have  character  enough  not  to  whine  and 
give  up.  You  alone  won't  give  up  the  Ship  of  State.  You 
will  get  on,  Governor,  you  will  get  on. 

And  you,  Mr.  Quezon,  good  health  to  you  and  a  very 
happy  Xmas.  Don't  let  General  Aguinaldo  and  the  Ba- 
gong  Katipunan  upset  your  Xmas  digestion. 

A  few  cocktails  before  your  Christmas  dinner,  Mr.  Os- 
mena, will  enable  you  to  forget  Nick's  sky-high  ambition. 
A  prosperous  New  Year  to  you. 

I  have  forgiven  you,  Mr.  Roxas.  May  you  prosper  in 
spite  of  your  Bagong  Katipunan.  A^merry  Christmas 
to  you. 

P.  S.  I  am  sending  you  a  dozen  silk  handkerchiefs. 
You'll  need  them  in  Congress. 

A  merry  Xmas  to  you,  General  Aguinaldo. 
And  be  pleased  to  bury  the  hatchet.  But, 
not  in  Mr.  Quezon's  head,  mind  you. 

A  merry  Xmas  to  youfMr.  Perez.  And 
to  you,  Mr.  Topacio,  a  merry ^Xmas.  Here's 
wishing  you   a  merry  fight. 

If  you  are  planning  to  stage  private 
tableaux  vivants  on  New  Years  eve,  Mr. 
Mayor,  please  don't  forget  me.  For  like 
you,  I  am  a  lover  of  art  in  private  and  of 
virtue  in  public.  I  wish  you  a  merry  Xmas 
and  a  more  and  more  virtuous  public  career. 

Chief  Piatt,  a  merry  Xmas  to  you.  I  am  sending  you 
by  the  next  post  a  book  entitled,  "Art— How  To  (Mis- 
understand It." 

Election  time  in  this  country  without  you,  Messrs.  Laurel 
and  Recto,  is  unbearably  dull.  I  therefore  wish  each  of 
you  a  long  life  and  a  merry  Xmas  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

A  merry  Xmas  to  you,  Judge  Diaz,  and  a  very  prosperous 
New  Year  to  those  whom  you  have  not  yet  investigated. 

I  wish  you,  Mr.  Osias,  yourjnexhaustible  geyser  pf  pious 
and  patriotic  rant,  a  merry  Xmas  and  a  more  diplomatic 
tongue.     Remember  that  whatever  you  say  can  not  be  one 


millionth  so  sensible  as  what  you  don't  know.     So  please 
don't  say  it. 

Aren't  the  movie  censors  corrupted  by  the  scenes  that 
they  cut  out  from  juicy  films  to  safeguard  public  morals? 
Why  is  there  not  a  board  of  some  kind  to  protect  these 
good  citizens  from  the  immoral  influences  to  which  they 
are  frequently  exposed?  He  who  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions eminently  deserves  a  merry  Xmas  and  a  prosperous 
New  Year. 

I  hear  that  the  next  independence  mission  will  be  com- 
posed of  a  good  many  members.  I  do  not  know  if  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  members  are  going  with  them.  Neither 
do  I  know  if  they  are  taking  along  their  mothers,  fathers, 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  fathers-in-law, 
mothers-in-law,  brothers-in-law,  sisters-in-law,  grandfathers, 
great-grandfathers,  grandmothers,  great- grandmothers, 
grand-uncles,  grand-aunts,  granddaughters,  great-grand- 
daughters, grandsons,  great-grandsons,  nieces,  nephews, 
grandnieces,  grandnephews,  godsons,  goddaughters,  natural 
sons,  natural  daughters,  distant  relatives,  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  neighbors.  But  whether  they  go  by 
themselves  or  take  with  them  the  entire  population  of 
this  unfortunate  country  does  not  concern  me  in  the 
least.  I  am  not  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  So  here's  wishing  you, 
members  of  the  independence  mission,  a  merry  Xmas  and 
a  thumping  good  time. 

I  hope,  Dr.  Hilario  Moncado,  that  you  are  no  longer  sore 
at  us.     I  am  really  very  sorry  for  you.    But  whatever  in- 
duced you  to  come  over  here?    When  you  were  in  America, 
we  merely  laughed  at  you.    We  couldn't  help  it.    You  were 
so   funny  with   that  (what  do  you  call  it?) 
EQUINE-BABBLE-CUM     of    yours.     But 
you  know,    while  one  enjoys  watching  the 
antics  of  a  clown,  one  doesn't  want  to  rub 

elbows    with    him Now,    I    hope    you 

realize  why  you  were  ignored  here. .. .  So 
I  wish  you  a  merry  Xmas  and  a  prosperous 
New  Year  in  America. 

PUTAKTE'S  DICTIONARY 
CELEBRITY.     One  whose  idea  of  himself  is  concurred 
in  by  people  who  don't  know  him. 


VIRTUOSO.     One  who  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
occupies  a  higher  rank  than  the  greatest  composers. 

MISSIONARY.     One  who  does  more  for  his  Fatherland 
than  for  his  Father  in  Heaven. 
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Moro  and  Pagan  Legends  of  Mindanao 


By  Datu  Gumbay  Piang 


Why  The  Sun  And  The  Moon  Are  Separated 


A     TIRURAY    MYTH 
From  A  Paper  By  Celedonio  Urit  Basilio 

AVERY,  very  long  time  ago,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon 
lived  together  in  heaven.    Whenever  they  went  out 
of  their  house  they  illumined  the  world.     In  those 
days  the  Moon  did  not  go  out  at  night. 

One  day,  in  those  long  ago  ages,  the  Moon  was  going 
to  bathe  her  child  when,  unfortunately,  the  baby  fell  to 
earth  through  a  big  hole  in  the  floor  of  her  house.  The 
father,  who  was  the  Sun,  came'down  to  earth  to  help  his 
child.  He  found  his  son  uninjured,  so  he  made  a  ham- 
mock and  rocked  the  boy  till  he  slept.  Then  the  Sun  went 
back  to  heaven. 

When  the  boy  awoke,  he  looked  around  for  his  father. 
Not  seeing  him,  he  began  to  roam  about  in  the  meadow 
where  he  had  fallen,  and  met  a  big  black  cat. 

"If  you  will  ride  on  my  back  I  will  take  you  to  your 
mother,  the  Moon,"  the  cat  said  to  the  boy. 

"If  you  were  only  a  human  being  I  would  know  what 
to  answer  you,"  the  boy  replied,  "but  I  am  afraid  even 
to  talk  with  you." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,"  the  cat  insisted,  "be- 
cause I  have  been  sent  here  by  your  mother  to  conduct 
you  home." 

The  cat  accompanied  the  boy  to  his  mother  in  heaven. 
When  the  boy  arrived  the  Moon  was  very  happy. 

"Mother,  I  would  like  to  play  sipa,1  so  could  you  make 
one  for  me?"  the  boy  asked  his  mother. 

"If  you  will  promise  to  play  in  the  house,  and  not  out- 
side, I  shall  make  one  for  you,"  his  mother  replied.  "I 
am  afraid  that  you  will  fall  to  earth  again." 

The  boy  promised  not  to  play  outside  the  house,  and 
so  his  mother  made  a  sipa  for  him. 

The  boy  soon  forgot  his  promise.  He  went  out  of  the 
house  to  play  with  his  sipa.  While  he  was  playing,  the 
sipa  fell  to  the  earth,  and  the  boy,  like  a  meteor  descended 
after  it. 

He  dropped  in  the  house  of  the  giant  Laguey  Malang- 
batonen.2  "Aha!"  exclaimed  the  giant,  "now,  I  can  have 
you  for  my  supper." 

The  boy  was  so  frightened  that  he  jumped  through  the 
window  of  the  giant's  house,  and  landed  on  the  ground 
near  his  sipa. 

Once  more  on  his  way  home,  he  passed  by  the  house 
of  the  king  of  the  rain  and  winds.  The  king  of  the  rain 
and  winds  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  the  boy 
told  him. 

"Well,"  the  king  of  the  rain  and  winds  informed  the 
boy,  "you  may  pass  that  way,"  pointing  eastward. 

The  way  led  him  to  the  home  of  So/6  Mo- Bod,3  the 
Morning  Star.  The  boy  was  welcomed  by  the  Morning 
Star  for  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  good  look  at  and 
a  talk  with  him.  The  Morning  Star  admired  the  little  boy, 
and  asked  him  many  questions.  At  last  the  boy  told  her 
that  he  came  to  earth  to  get  his  sipa  which  had  fallen 
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while  he  was  playing  with  it. 
The  Morning  Star,  then,  showed 
him  the  way  to  his  home. 

When  the  boy  arrived  home, 
his  mother  scolded  him  for 
breaking  his  promise  and  for 
going  to  earth. 

One  day  he  asked  his  mother 
the  way  to  his    father's   home, 
for  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  no 
longer  lived  with  each  other.     After  he  received  the  neces- 
sary information  from  his  mother  he  left. 

The  Sun  rejoiced  when  he  saw  his  son,  and  he  embraced 
and  kissed  him  several  times.  In  turn  the  boy  asked  him 
many  questions. 

"Why  don't  you  and  mother  live  together  these  days?" 
the  boy  asked. 

"When  you  were  still  a  very  little  boy,"  the  father 
answered,  "you  fell  to  earth  when  your  mother  was  going 
to  bathe  you.  We  had  a  quarrel,  and  since  then  we  have 
never  lived  together.  It  was  good  that  you  were  able  to 
find  your  way  home." 

"But,  now  that  I  am  here,  you  and  mother  had  better 
live  together  again,"  the  boy  urged  his  father. 

The  Sun  shook  his  head.  "It  is  decreed  that  hereafter 
I  shall  give  daylight,  and  the  Moon,  your  mother,  light 
for  the  benefit  of  travelers  at  night." 

The  boy  also  learned  how  severe  a  quarrel  his  father 
and  mother  had  had.  The  Sun  blamed  the  Moon  when 
the  chiid  had  fallen  to  earth,  and  the  Moon  had  become 
very  angry.  She  had  thrown  fire  at  the  face  of  the  Sun, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  face  of  the  Sun  is  so  red 
and  hot.  During  their  quarrel,  the  Sun,  also,  had  thrown 
a  gabi  leaf  at  the  face  of  the  Moon,  and  also  a  comb.  To 
this  day  we  still  see  the  shape  of  a  gabi  leaf  on  the  face 
of  the  moon.  Then,  oftentimes,  the  face  of  the  moon  takes 
the  shape  of  a  comb. 

As  for  their  son,  when  he  could  not  persuade  his  parents 
to  live  together  again,  he  came  to  earth  to  live  here  per- 
manently. He  became  an  insect,  a  coraeng*,  which  cries 
every  afternoon  when  the  sun  approaches  the  western 
horizon,  till  it  sets  and  disappears. 

The  Sun,  The  Moon  and  The  Stars 

A  MORO  (iSOLAN)  MYTH 
From  a  Paper  by  Nayao  Palay  and  S.  Mangod 

MANY,  many  years  ago,  there  was  daylight  through- 
out the  years.  There  was  no  night  because  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon  were  always  together.  The 
Moon  was  the  wife  of  the  Sun,  and  the  two  lived  happily 
with  their  children  for  many  thousands  of  years. 

But  one  day,  the  Sun  told  the  Moon  that  he  was  going 
out  for  a  walk.  He  requested  her  to  cook  some  gabi 
leaves  for  him  to  eat  after  his  walk. 

"The  pot  must  be  filled  with  cooked  gabi  by  the  time 
I  arrive  home,"  he  said. 


"The  leaves  will  shrink  as  they  cook,  so  you  cannot 
expect  the  pot  to  be  full,"  replied  the  Moon. 

"The  pot  must  be  full  when  I  arrive  home,"  insisted 
the  Sun,  "or  something  terrible  will  happen."  Then  he 
left  the  worried  Moon. 

The  Moon  was  very  sad,  but  she  was  a  very  good  wife. 
She  went  out  to  her  vegetable  garden  to  gather  some 
gabi  leaves.  When  she  was  cooking  the  vegetable  she 
found  out  that  the  longer  she  cooked  it  the  less  bulky  it 
became.  She  tried  cooking  again  and  again  to  see  if  she 
could  get  the  pot  filled  to  the  brim. 

When  the  sun  came  home,  he  immediately  asked  the 
Moon  for  the  pot  of  gabi.  When  he  saw  that  the  pot  was 
not  full  he  became  very  angry,  and  scolded  the  Moon 
severely.     The  couple  quarreled  for  a  long  time. 

At  last  the  Sun  said,  "Hereafter  we  shall  be  separated. 
I  want  you  to  go  your  own  way." 

"What  will  happen  to  our  children?"  the  Moon  asked. 
"Who  will  take  care  of  them?" 

"I  will  not  take  care  of  them,"  thundered  the  Sun. 

"But  if  I  take  them  along  with  me  they  will  surely 
suffer  from  colds,"  replied  the  Moon. 

"And  they  will  suffer  from  the  heat  if  they  stay  with 
me,"  the  Sun  said. 

The  Moon  would  not  take  the  children  along  with  her. 
This  enraged  the  Sun.  He  took  his  bolo,  killed  the  chil- 
dren, and  chopped  them  to  pieces.  He  took  the  small  pieces 
of  the  children's  flesh  from  the  floor  and  threw  them  out- 
side the  window  of  their  house,  saying,  "You  shall  go 
with  them,   and  look  after  them  in  darkness." 

Every  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead  children  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  turned  into  a  star. 

The  Moon  went  away  from  the  Sun,  and  with  her  were 
the  stars.  To  this  day  we  see  the  moon  and  the  stars 
together  at  night;  and,  because  of  the  quarrel  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  we  now  have  day  and  night. 


The  Man  In  The^  Moon 

A     MANOBO      LEGEND 
From  a  Paper  by  Pedro  Singayao 

THE  first  people  of  Mindanao  were  all  Pagans.  They 
fought  among  themselves  as  well  as  against  people 
from  other  lands. 

One  day  a  member  of  one  of  the  tribes,  weary  of  the 
petty  battles  of  his  people,  went  to  the  witch-doctor  of  his 
community,  and  asked  that  sage  to  help  him  find  a  way 
to  stop  his  people  from  fighting.  The  witch-doctor  readily 
agreed  to  do  the  best  he  could. 

The  tribal  doctor  disguised  himself  and  visited  the 
chief  of  the  greatest  enemy  of  his  tribe.  He  informed  the 
old  chief  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  reach  the  moon, 
and  he  invited  the  old  chief  to  go  along  with  him. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  two  immediately 
began  making  a  long  ladder  with  trees  from  the  forests. 
When  it  was  finished  the  witch-doctor  erected  it  against 
the    moon.    Then    they   started   climbing. 

The  chief  was  an  old  man,  so  he  had  to  stop  now  and 
then  for  a  rest.  Encouraged  by  his  companion,  he  at  last 
reached  his  goal,  but  being  tired,  he  lay  down  and  slept. 

While  the  chief  was  sleeping  the  witch-doctor  descend- 
ed as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  the  moment  he  reached 
the   ground   he   cut  down  the  ladder. 

Thus  to  this  day  the  old  chief  still  sleeps  in  the  moon. 
When  he  turns  over  in  his  sleep  he  covers  the  face  of  the 
moon,  and  we  have  what  we  call  an  eclipse;  when  he 
stretches  himself,  he  kicks  off  some  pieces  of  the  moon 
which  we  see  on  earth  as  shooting  stars. 


hSipa,  as  is  found  throughout  the  Philippines,  is  a  "kick-ball"  woven  of  rattan. 

ZLaguey  is  a  Tiruray  word  meaning  "man".  Malang  means  to  hinder,  to  stop; 
and  batonen  means  to  lift  up.  M alangbatonen  or  Laguey  Malangbatonen  is  a  mythic- 
al character,  a  giant,  whom  a  bhlian  (a  Tiruray  medicine  man  or  priest,  a  sorce- 
rer) first  meets  when  he  goes  to  heaven  with  his  followers.  The  old  Tirurays  be- 
lieve that  a  bhlian,  together  with  his  followers,  has  power  to  ascend  to  heaven  after 
performing  some  religious  rites. 

zSolo  is  a  Tiruray  word  meaning  "light".  Mo  means  "father",  so  that,  literally, 
Sold  Mo-bod  means  the  "light  of  Bod's  father."  It  is  a  custom  in  the  south  that 
when  a  man  has  a  child  or  children  the  man  is  addressed  as  the  "father  of  (the  elder 
child)".  Likewise,  a  woman  is  addressed  as  the  "mother  of  (the  elder  child)". 

4 A  cicada-like  insect  which  cries  coraong,  coraong... 


Ink 


Guillermo  Castillo 


TNK 

bottled  in  glass  prison 
meaningless  in  itself 
black  and  mute  without  a  language 
silent  but  strongly-urged 
to  speak 


Ink 

chance-impressed  on  white 

inarticulate  unintelligible  chaotic 

welcome  on  the  bareness  of  white 

but  still  foreign 

excommunicate 

But  Ink 

pen-lifted  pen-impressed 

on  blank  white  paper 

Will-ordered 

interprets  intensifies  clarifies 

expresses 

Life 
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Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Macdonald 
Spirit  of  Christmas 

"OROMtime  immemorial  people 
in  Christian  countries  have 
made  merry  at  the  Christmas 
season.  Christmas  is  the  day 
which  sets  you  tingling  with 
anticipation.  It  is  the  day  that 
arouses  within  you  all  that  is 
generous  and  kindly.  It  is 
Christ's  day,  and  the  only  spirit 
in  which  it  can  be  celebrated  is 
the  spirit  of  Him  whose  birthday  we  remember. 

There  are  some  who  look  upon  Christmas  as  a  social 
obligation  or  use  it  as  a  matter  of  business  policy.  These 
persons  have  not  rightly  understood  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
and  to  them  it  has  become  a  burden. 

To  bring  happiness  to  others  is  part  of  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas. There  will  be  many  children  this  year  who  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  make  them  happy  on  Christmas  morning. 
Persons  in  more  fortunate  circumstances  will  bring  joy  to 
their  own  lives  as  well  as  comfort  and  pleasure  to  others,  if 
they  will  plan  to  do  some  deed  of  goodwill  for  some  family 
where  the  pinch  of  poverty  will  make  plans  for  Christmas 
cheer  impossible. 


There  is  undoubtedly  some  family  in  your  own  neighbor 
hood,  or  of  your  acquaintance,  which  needs  to  feel  the  kind 
and  loving  touch  of  the  Christmas  spirit.  To  bring  them 
this  blessing  which  will  mean  so  much  to  relieve  heart 
aches  and  discouragement,  need  not  call  for  large  expendi- 
ture or  elaborate  gifts.  It  is  the  thought  and  the  act,  rather 
than  the  abundance  of  giving,  that  will  win  appreciation 
and  typify  the  Christmas  ideal. 

There  are  some  who  will  make  their  donations  to  char- 
itable institutions  and  feel  that  they  have  done  their  duty. 
Such  gifts  are  needed  and  these  organizations  do  a  wonderful 
work  at  Christmas  time,  but  they  cannot  accomplish  every- 
thing. And  their  efforts  often  lack  the  personal  touch  of 
human  understanding  and  helpfulness  which  can  so  much 
better  be  dispensed  when  the  individual  himself  plays  the  role 
of  Santa  Claus  to  some  needy  and  worthy  family. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  our  shops  and  stores  will  be 
brilliant  with  the  array  of  Christmas  offerings.  Crowds 
of  gay  shoppers  will  be  rushing  here  and  there  selecting  their 
gifts,  making  their  purchases  for  the  members  of  their 
families  and  their  friends.  It  will  be  a  pleasant,  cheery 
scene.  But  in  the  rush  and  hurry,  each  of  us  may  well  stop 
to  think  of  those  less  favored,  and  set  aside  some  small 
portion  of  the  Christmas  money  to  bring  the  Christmas 
spirit  to  some  other  home  where  no  plans  for  holiday  festi- 
vity will  be  possible,  where  your  generosity  and  thought- 
fulness  will  do  much  to  hearten  those  who  feel  that  the  world 
has  been  too  harsh  with  them. 


Introducing 


eseo 


Pajama 

SHOES 


Made  in  gay  colors  to  match  the  most 
ravishing  of  all  "Pyjamas"  ever  created! 
A  real   sensation   anywhere! 

THE  MOST  APPROPRIATE  SHOES  FOR 
PAJAMA    DANCES    AND    PARTIES 

Something  new — for  the  style-wise  to  wear! 

ESCO  SHOE  STORES 

615  Escolta— 333  Legarda 
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TIME  SAVERS    PROFIT  BUILDERS 

G.  M.  C.  Trucks 


Speed— rugged  strength— unusual 
performance  records — abundance  of 
power  for  the  hard  pulls  and  the  long 
hauls— make  G.  M.  C.  Trucks  the  most 
satisfactory  units  for  every  kind  of 
trucking  service. 


Low  operating  cost— a  marked 
feature  of  General  Motors  Trucks— in- 
sures greatest  possible  return  on  your 
G.  M.  C.  Truck  investment.  Always 
reliable,  representing  outstanding 
value,  G.  M.  C.  Trucks  provide  depend- 
able delivery  service  for  long  or  short 
trips.  Investigate  the  G.  M.  C.  before 
you  decide  on  a  new  Truck. 


G.  M.  C.  Trucks  Offered 
in  Various  Capacities 

You  will  find  a  [model  of 
G.  M.  C.  for  every  truck  re- 
quirement. The  '  'Straight  Rat- 
ing' '  method  of  determining 
capacities  permits  many  operat- 
ing economies — enables  you  to 
choose  the  correct  chassis  and 
body  for  your  hauling  job. 


More   Work 
Larger    Profits 
Less    Expense 
with 

G.  M.  C.  Trucks 


Automotive  Sales  Company 


CEBU 


2  Isla  de  Romero 
MANILA 


ILOILO 
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Expensive  gifts  and  lavishness  do  not  always  express 
the  true  Christmas  spirit.  The  modest  remembrances 
bringing  with  them  the  love  and  thoughtfulness  that  are 
a  part  of  our  Christian  faith,  are  the  ones  which  are  more 
likely  to  cheer  the  lonely  and  discouraged  folk  for  whom 
Christmas  may  seem  a  mockery  unless  you,  or  some  other 
good  fellow,  make  it  otherwise. 

Plan  then,  this  Christmas,  that  extra  gift — that  addi- 
tional effort  to  spread  Christmas  cheer — which  will  make 
your  own  Christmas  happier  and  more  enjoyable  because 
you  have  put  into  practice  the  lessons  of  good  fellowship 
and  good  will. 

Selecting  Toys  for  the  Children 

yN  selecting  toys  for  children,  parents  have  to  take  into 
■*•  consideration  children  of  particular  ages.  This  is  an 
important  basis  for  choice,  but  it  is  also  well  to  take  note 
of  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  playthings  selected. 

For  very  young  children  whose  little  hands  are  still 
clumsy  there  should  be  toys  large  enough  to  grasp  easily, 
yet  sturdily  built.  Pushing  and  pulling  toys  which  he  can 
take  with  him  out  of  doors  are  best  for  this  two-years-and- 
under  rge. 

For  children  of  three  to  four,  who  are  continually  moving 
about,  toys  such  as  velocipedes,  wagons,  wheel-barrows, 
garden  implements,  are  what  they  like  best.  Outdoor 
swings  and  slides  and  sand  boxes  also  attract  children  of 
this  age. 

For  the  older  boys  and  girls  creative  work  is  the  program 
to  follow  in  selecting  their  toys.  There  are  many  art  toys 
and  materials,  also  constructive  toys,  which  teach  boys  to 


put  together  such  things  as  boats,  airplanes,  bridges,  and 
automobiles.  Through  such  toys  boys  often  discover  their 
particular  bent  in  life. 

For  the  older  girls  there  are  to  be  found  fascinating 
aluminum  sets  and  cooking  utensils.  While  playing  with 
these,  some  real,  constructive  cooking  lessons  might  be 
given.  Then  there  are  attractive  little  tea  sets  which 
never  fail  to  delight  girls  of  all  ages,  and  in  playing  with 
these,  serving  cambric  tea  at  doll  parties,  early  lessons  in 
table  service  may  be  learned. 


Let's  Demand  Better  Pictures 

A  s  sure  as  Friday  and  Saturday  come,  with  the  week-end 

freedom  from  school  duties,  hundreds  of  children  are 

asking  permission  of  their  parents  to  go  to  the  cine.     If  the 

extra  pesetas  are  forthcoming,  off  they  troop.    But  what  do 

they  see? 

One  week-end  recently  in  Manila  there  was  not  a  decent, 
worth  while  picture  showing  at  any  of  the  many  show  houses 
The  attractions  ranged  from  gang  life,  underworld  sordid- 
ness,  racketeering,  rum-running,  and  similar  themes,  to 
unwholesome  love  stories  and  emotional,  sensational 
melodrama  of  the  cheapest  variety. 

These  undesirable  pictures  were  being  offered  to  the 
young  people  of  Manila,  were  being  luridly  advertised, 
and  there  was  practically  no  choice.  All  of  them  were 
unsuitable  to  young,  impressionable  minds.  Sa,d  as  it  may 
seem,  parents  have  very  little  influence  in  the  matter. 
Usually  they  are  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  pictures  which 
their  children  are  seeing,  or  if  they  do  know,  they  do  nothing. 


Get  Ready  for  Christmas/ 

Use  Crisco  for  making 
cakes,  cookies,  pastries 


Good  things  for  the  holiday  festivities — 
cakes,  cookies  and  pastries — must  be  es- 
pecially choice.  Use  Crisco  and  be  sure 
of  best  results.  Crisco  is  a  white,  pure, 
vegetable  shortening  that  makes  cakes  of 
the  lightest  texture — pastry  crusts  that 
are  flaky  and  delicious.  Good  cooks 
know  that  success  in  cooking  depends 
greatly  on  the  shortening — and  Crisco  is 
vastly  superior  to  any  other. 


A  Special  Cook  Book  Free  for  Philippine  Homes 

_ Use  this  coupon 

Pacific  Commercial  Co., 
Manila. 

Please  send  your  free  Crisco  Cook  Book  for  Philippine  Homes. 

Name 

Address 


(risco 

^L     For  Frying -For  Shortening 
^^       For  Cake  Making 

For  Sale  at  All  Grocers 
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IN  all  its  perfection— attractive,  appetizing, 
delicious— simply  follow  the  recipe* 

Jelly  Roll  is  but  one  of  the  many  cakes  that 
it  is  easy  to  make  perfectly  with  Royal  Bak- 
ing powder* 

Women  who  take  pride  in  their  baking 
insist  upon  using  Royal  Baking  Powder*  It 
is  the  secret  of  successful  home  baking* 


Jelly  Roll 


%  cup  butter  %  cup  pastry  Hour 

Yl  cup  sugar  1 XA  teaspoons  Royal  Bak- 

yolks  of  5  eggs  ing  Powder 

J4  cup  white  wine  soft  marmalade  or  jelly 

Beat  butter  to  a  soft  cream.  Add  sugar 
slowly  and  beat  both  together  until  soft  and 
fluffy.  Add  unbeaten  yolks  of  eggs  one  at  a 
time  and  the  wine.  Then  add  flour  sifted 
with  baking  powder  and  bake  in  a  thin  sheet, 
about  ten  minutes  in  moderate  oven  at  350° 
F.  Remove  from  pan  while  hot  and  turn  out 
on  damp  cloth  which  has  been  sprinkled 
with  fine  powdered  sugar.  Trim  off  edges 
and  spread  with  guava  jelly  or  marmalade. 
Roll  up  carefully,  wrap  in  a  napkin  and  allow 
to  utand  until  cold. 


ROY^L^BP^  p  o  w  per. 


F.  E.  ZUELLIG,  INC.  Name- 

P.  O.  Box  604  —  Manila 


Address- 


Please  send  me  a  free  cop?  of  the  Roftl 
Cook  Book. 
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about  it.    Their  attitude  is:  after  all  the  youngsters  must 
have  a  good  time. 

Parents  and  civic  organizations  such  as  women's  club 
should  come  to  the  front  and  make  a  stand  for  better 
films.  School  authorities  can  exert  a  helpful  influence. 
Teachers  and  parents  can  work  together  to  see  that  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  see  the  right  pictures  and  avoid 
the  objectionable  ones.  More  unprejudiced,  unbiased 
criticism  of  the  pictures  which  are  presented,  is  needed 
which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  parents. 


Recipes  for  Christmas  Goodies 

"Dart  of  the  joy  of  the  holiday  season  is  preparing  the  frills 
for  the  Christmas  dinner.  It  wouldn't  be  Christmas 
without  candy  or  cookies  and  cakes  and  pies  in  abundance. 
We  have  selected  several  recipes  which  will  be  of  special 
interest  for  holiday  menus. 

CHOCOLATE  STICKS 
1  cup  brown  sugar  1  /4  cup  melted  shortening 

1  egg  2  squares  chocolate,  melted 

1/2  cup  flour  1/2  cup  seeded  dates 

1/4  cup  nut  meats  powdered  sugar  for  coating 

To  the  brown  sugar  add  the  melted  shortening  and  the  slightly  beaten 
egg,  and  beat  well;  add  the  chocolate  which  has  been  melted  over  hot 
water,  the  flour,  the  dates  which  have  been  cut  into  quite  small  pieces, 
and  the  nuts;  mix  thoroughly;  line  a  square  cake  pan  with  heavy  white 
paper,  greasing  this  with  butter;  bake  in  moderate  oven  about  20  minu- 
tes; when  done  remove  from  the  pan  and  while  still  warm  cut  into  narrow 
strips,  one-half  inch  wide  by  several  inches  long;  roll  these  in  powdered 
sugar,  while  they  are  still  warm. 


Combine  the  pumpkin,  sugar,  spices,  and  salt,  and  add  the  well  beaten 
eggs  and  milk;  mix  well  and  pour  into  a  pie-tin  lined  with  pastry;  place 
in  hot  oven  and  cook  for  15  minutes;  reduce  the  heat  and  bake  until  the 
pie  is  firm,  about  35  minutes. 

NUT  CARAMELS 
1  cup  light  brown  sugar  1  cup  granulated  sugar 

1  cup  light  brown  corn  syrup    2/3  cup  thin  cream 
1-1/3  cups  condensed  milk  1  cup  nuts 

1/2  cup  butter 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

Combine  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  vanilla  and  nuts,  and  cook 
over  a  very  low  flame  stirring  constantly,  until  a  ball  of  the  firmness  of 
a  caramel  is  formed  when  dropped  in  cold  water;  remove  from  the  fire, 
add  vanilla  and  turn  at  once  into  a  slightly  greased  pan;  sprinkle  the 
nuts  over  the  caramel,  or  if  preferred  they  may  be  mixed  with  the  caramels 
before  turned  out  of  the  sauce  pan;  as  soon  as  they  are  cold  invert  the 
pan,  turn  out  on  board  and  cut  in  straight  even  pieces  about  an  inch 
square ;  wrap  in  wax  paper,  and  put  away  in  a  tin  box  in  a  cool  place. 

SURE-TO-PLEASE  FUDGE 
2  cups  white  sugar  1  cup  milk 

2  squares  Hershey's  chocolate     1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1/2  teaspoon  of  salt  1  cup  nut  meats 

Mix  sugar,  milk  and  grated  chocolate  together;  place  over  fire, 
stirring  constantly  until  sugar  is  dissolved;  boil  until  a  firm  soft  ball  is 
formed  when  dropped  in  cold  water;  pit  aside  to  cool;  when  thoroughly 
cool,  add  vanilla  and  beat  until  mixture  becomes  thick  and  creamy; 
add  nut  meats,  and  turn  into  greased  pan  to  harden. 


PUMPKIN  PIE 
1-1/2  cup  canned  pumpkin 
3/4  cup  brown  sugar 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  nutmeg 


1/2  teaspoon  ginger 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs 

2  cups  milk 


The  Native  Dress 

{Continued  from,  page  339) 
Women  of  the  more  wealthy  families  are  seen  at  canaos 
with  strings  of  beads  covering  both  arms  from  wrists  to 
shoulders,  several  strings  of  brightly  colored  beads  and 
shells  around  their  necks  and  entwined  in  their  hair,  while 
the  tapis  is  covered  with  shells  and  mother  of  pearl. 


Tansan  Mineral  Water 

improves   your  digestion   and   prevents 
stomach   and  intestine  disorders/ 

Drink  a  glass  after  each  meal! 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 

If  you  can't  get  your    favorite   tablewater 

TANSAN 

from  your  dealer   at  present,    forward  your 
order  directly  to 

F.    E.    ZUELLIG,   INC. 


Cebu 
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Besides  his  G-string  with  its  ends  hanging  down  one 
before  and  one  behind,  the  men,  at  cafiaos  or  on  gala  days, 
wear  various  ornaments  and  paraphernalia  according  to 
their  tribal  customs.  The  Bontok  man  wears  a  small 
basket-work  hat,  decorated  on  either  side  with  wild  boars 
tusks  and  red  tassels,  on  the  back  of  his  head,  held  by  a 
cord  of  braided  hair  passing  across  his  forehead.  Although 
called  a  hat  it  is  used  more  as  a  pocket;  in  it  the  wearer 
carries  his  smoking  pipe  and  tobacco  as  well  as  his  fire- 
making  tools  and  any  other  trinkets  that  he  wishes  to  carry. 
His  hair  is  cut  in  bangs  in  front  while  the  back  part  is  left 
long  and  is  tucked  into  the  pocket  hat.  Another  ornament 
much  worn  by  the  Bontok  brave  is  a  heavy  brass  chain 
around  the  waist  with  a  huge  mussel  shell  for  a  medallion 
in  front.  Seen  in  a  gaudy  G-string,  the  ends  of  which 
almost  touch  the  ground,  his  basket  hat  set  jauntily  on  his 
head,  and  with  his  brass  chain  belt,  together  with  the  tat- 
tooing on  breast  and  arms,  he  appears  completely  clothed. 
Of  recent  fashion  in  G-string  is  a  bright  red  cloth  that  is 
purchased  in  the  Chinese  stores.  Several  yards  are  used, 
wrapped  repeatedly  around  the  waist  and  hanging  low 
fore  and  aft,  occasionally  with  a  large  bow  in  the  back  to 
use  up  the  surplus.  Although  not  as  typical  as  the  home- 
woven  article,  they  are  every  bit  as  striking  in  appearance. 

The  Ifugao,  in  keeping  with  his  mystic  nature,  wears  a 
turban  on  his  head,  the  cloth  being  wrapped  in  such  a  way 
that  the  red  and  yellow  tasseled  ends  are  both  exposed, 
while  a  pouch  or  bag  worn  at  the  hip  serves  as  a  depository 
for  his  valuables.     Conical  spirals  of  heavy  brass  wire  for 


arm  and  leg  decorations  are  favorite  ornaments.  These 
are  wound  and  shaped  on  the  arm  and  must  be  unwound 
to  be  taken  off,  and  although  surprisingly  heavy  their 
wearers  seem  to  get  used  to  the  weight  and  do  not  mind  it 
in  the  least.  Both  men  and  women  wear  these  arm  and 
legbands  as  well  as  coiled  brass  earrings,  while  for  wedding 
dances  and  festivals  many  other  gay  trappings  are  donned. 
The  Kalingas  at  a  dance  wear  an  intricate  headdress 
studded  with  flowers,  and  garlands  of  gaily  colored  blossoms 
are  worn  around  the  legs,  arms,  and  body.  Fancy  beaded 
jackets  are  also  worn  by  the  men  on  dress-up  occasions. 

But  long  floppy  G-strings,  headdresses,  jackets,  etc., 
are  expensive,  and  as  soon  as  the  canao  is  over  they  are 
laid  aside  until  the  next  one.  Such  trappings  are  .not 
practical  in  the  brush,  neither  are  a  woman's  beads  and 
other  ornaments  conducive  to  efficient  work  in  the  rice 
paddies. 

An  outlander  who  follows  an  Igorot  for  a  few  days;  on 
a  hunt  or  on  a  hike,  rainy  season  or  dry,  will  soon  appre- 
ciate the  superiority  of  the  G-string  over  his  own  mode 
of  dress.  The  Igorot  slips  along  through  brush  with  never 
a  hitch.  He  can  creep  along  as  stealthily  as  the  game  he  is 
stalking,  with  nothing  to  impede  his  muscular  action. 
Barefooted,  he  walks  footlogs  and  negotiates  slippery  trails 
where  the  hobnailed  booted  traveler  dares  not  venture. 
He  has  no  unnecessary  clothing  to  get  wet  from  perspira- 
tion or  drenching  rains,  and  is  undoubtedly  healthier  be- 
cause of  it. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  clothing  is  not  worn  neces- 


For  Real  Tomato  Flavor  Try 
These  Del  Monte  Products 


Tomatoes  make  the  finest  of  all  con- 
diments, and  Del  Monte  offers  a  linb  of 
tomato  products  that  are  true  to  Del 
Monte  Standards  of  quality.  Del  Monte 
Gatsup,  Del  Monte  Chili  Sauce,  Del 
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sarily  as  a  body  covering  but  for  adornment.  When  work- 
ing in  the  fields  or  fording  a  river,  members  of  both  sexes 
strip  off  with  the  utmost  unconcern.  Both  men  and  women 
bathe  at  the  spring  near  the  village  and  at  streams  along 
the  trail,  and  no  one  pays  any  attention.  Men  frequently 
come  into  the  village  from  the  forest,  having  forded  a 
stream  en  route,  with  their  G-strings  thrown  over  their 
shoulders  or  simply  tied  around  their  waists.  That  such 
clothes  as  they  have  are  worn  principally  for  ornamental 
purposes,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  girl  who  strolls  about 
the  village  in  only  an  eighteen  inch  tapis  hung  low  on  the 
hips  will,  when  asked  to  have  her  picture  taken,  invariably 
rush  home  and  come  back  adorned  in  a  long  new  tapis,  all 
her  beads,  and  a  misfit  calico  blouse  of  some  hideous  color 
that  she  has  bought  in  a  store.  She  had  to  put  on  her 
finery  so  she  would  look  pretty  before  having  her  picture 
taken.  Men  are  frequently  seen  in  shoes,  golf  socks,  and  a 
vest,  in  addition  to  their  G-strings.  If  they  only  knew  how 
much  better  they  look  in  their  own  native  costumes. 

Those  that  holl  that  nakedness  is  immoral  should  in 
quire  into  the  morals  of  these  primitive  mountain  people. 
Those  yet  unspoled  by  civilization  and  proselytism  are, 
according  to  theiiown  codes  and  age-old  standards,  which 
have  been  tried  and  found  satisfactory,  strictly  moral. 
The  apparent  immorality  among  those  who  have  brushed 
shoulders  with  ciilization  but  have  not  absorbed  any  of 
its  ethics,  is  due  t\  the  breaking  down  of  their  moral  code 
rather  than  to  ther  donning  of  clothing,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  art  more  immoral  after  they  put  on  clothes. 
They  are  taught  b  be  ashamed  of  their  nakedness  and 
are  told  that  theirmoral  code  is  unchristian.  Along  with 
the  clothing  they  re  given  a  code  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand and  one  tht  is  not  practical  for  them  until  they 
undergo  a  complce  metamorphosis.  Eager  to  adopt  the 
blessings  of  civiliation,  they  easily  succumb  to  the  evils 
of  it.  To  the  Igrots  there  is  nothing  "suggestive"  about 
their  dress;  it  is  ieir  everyday  costume  and  nothing  more. 
The  tired  buness  man,  in  the  habit  of  seeing  people 
with  clothes  on  very  day,  goes  to  a  musical  comedy  to  see 
naked-legged  fls  for  variety.  The  Igorot,  partially 
naked  every  ds,  puts  on  all  the  elaborate  clothing  he  has 
together  with  owers,  beads,  and  other  decorations,  and 
goes  to  a  caflafor  his  variety. 

Thfe  mysterpemains  why  every  outlander,  upon  seeing 
the  Igorots  nning  at  large  practically  as  nature  adorned 
them,  immedjely  appoints  himself  a  committee  of  one  to 
explain  to  hi^aked  brothers  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
begins  to  drq  up  business  for  the  New  York  and  Tokio 
sweat  shops.  iVhy  anyone  can  go  into  ecstacies  over  a 
mythical  likeis  of  a  Venus  or  an  Adonis  in  cold  stone  and 
advocate  hicg  beneath  misfit,  vermin-infested  clothing 
nature'*  owi^tatues  of  pulsing  bronze,  is  inexplicable. 
The  sculptorlever  was  who  can  reproduce  a  silhouetted 
Igorrt  on  thwlltop  at  dawn,  the  east's  pink-tinted  clouds 
out^ing  evf  feature  of  his  body;  nor  can  the  painter 
pu  on  canv  the  picture  of  the  firelight  flickering  upon 
t\  saffron-bwn  skins  of  the  dancers  at  a  ceremonial 
/iao.     Thet  primitive  hillmen  have,   out  of  necessity, 
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from  the  foremost  nations  in  radio. 
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Majestic!  You  get  them— all  three 
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only  in  the  new  1932  Majestic. 


If  you  are  one  who  feels 
that  radio  has  nothing  new 
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to  the  most  sensational  demonstra- 
tion and  performance  in  all  radio 
history.  Only  by  hearing  the  new 
Majestic  will  you  fully  realize  how 
these  sensational  developments  are 
making  present-day  conceptions 
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Combining  these  master  developments  in- 
to a  single  perfect  unit  again  places  the 
Majestic  miles  ahead  of  any  other  radio 
regardless  of  price.  Majestic  gives  you 
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u*ig  to  a  cutom  that  modem  civilization  is  just  now  get- 

W    iJ*8*  t0'  Physicians  a*1*1  health  specialists  all  over  the 

-<?£    are  a<Vocating  less  clothing,   more  sunshine;   and 

*  cults  arf  coming  more  and  more  into  favor.     Doctors 
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tell  us  that  our'modern  conventional  dress  is  unhealthful 
and  unsanitary.  Compare  for  a  moment  the  modern 
man  at  a  dance,  stiff  collar,  broadcloth  suit,  perspiring  at 
every  pore,  clothes  wet  and  collar  wilted  down;  and  the 
Igorot  in  his  breechclout.    Still  they  are  taught  to  wear 

clothing. 

The  human  body  as  nature  modeled  it  is  meant  to  serve 
us  aesthetically  as  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  economically 
as  a  producing  machine.  Who  would  paint  the  butter- 
fly's wings,  teach  a  bird  musical  technique,  or  paint  the 
rocks  on  the  cliffs?  The  artistic  beauty  of  the  human 
body,  its  rippling  muscles  under  a  skin  burnished  by  the 
sun,  its  graceful  coordinated  movements,  can  never  be 
equalled  in  painting  or  in  sculpture. 

The  Philippine  Doll 

(Continued  from  page  338) 
dolls  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  necessitated  the 
production  of  factory-made  articles.  The  capital  for  this 
venture  could  only  be  supplied  through  a  corporation. 
Mrs  Woods,  however,  felt  that  these  little  dolls  belonged 
to  the  Philippines;  they  were  ari  outgrowth  of  race  pride, 
an  expression  of  the  people  they  represented,  something 
intrin^cally  Filipino,  and  that  therefore  the  industry  had 
to  remain  in  this  country.  # 

It  wa*a  simple  matter  to  find  among  the  leaders  of  society 
and  wealth  in  Manila,  Filipino  women  who ^were  able .to 
aooreciate  the  position  and  importance  of  their  little  doll 
patriot.  And  so  the  Philippine  Doll  Corporation  was 
founded,  the  directors  of  which  are  Mrs.Xeonardo  Ubaldo 
Mrs,  Felisa  Delgado,  Mrs.  Esperanza  Fabella,'  Mrs^iguel 
Unson,  and  Mrs/  V.  B.  Woods.  m 

'      Among  the  interesting  members  of  the  large  Filipino 


doll  family  is  the  popular  boy  doll,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"Mabuhay  Steel's  Baby"  after  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Philippine  Tourist  Association.  He  is  100%  Filipino: 
head  carved  of  native  wood,  body  made  and  stuffed  with 
native  cotton,  and  clothes  and  shoes  made  of  cotton  cloth 
from  the  Philippine  Cotton  Mills.  There  are  many  other 
interesting  members  of  this  large  family  of  dolls,  each  one 
representing  some  particular  period  or  group  in  Philippine 
history  or  present-day  life. 

The  future  of  these  amazing  little  people  is  assured. 
They  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  all  over  the 
world  in  a  way  that  is  bringing  with  them  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  country  and  people  they  represent.  School 
children  as  well  as  the  small  mothers  in  the  home  are  wel- 
coming the  little  Filipinos.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
friendly  international  relationships,  Mrs.  Woods  and  the 
corporation  are  doing  a  work  the  value  of  which  can  not  be 
overestimated;  a  work  which  political  effort  might  fail 
in  years  to  accomplish— that  of  promotiig  sympathy  and 
understanding  through  the  children  of  nany  lands. 


The  Spanish- America*  War 

(Continued  from  page  33J) 
edge  of  local  trails.  This  man  knew  vhen,  where,  and 
what  to  expect  from  his  compatriots,  andjust  before  round- 
ing a  curve  in  the  trail  he  dove  head-frst  into  the  brush 
and  only  a  moment  before  the  Insuitents  opened  fire. 
This  guide  even  previous  to  that  was  tie  worst  "scared" 
individual  I  have  ever  seen— not  of  th<  Americans  but  of 
his  big  American  mount.  I  do  not  thinJ  he  will  ever  forget 
the  few  hours  spent  on  the  animal's  bck,  his  hands  grip- 
ping the  saddle  fore  and  aft,  his  toes  he  stirrup  leathers 
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near  the  saddle.     He  looked  as  if  he  would  much  prefer  ta 
be  shot  than  to  be  where  he  was. 

THE    FIUPINO  DOCTOR 

In  one  of  these  two  towns  there  was  an  Insurgent  hos- 
pital. The  arrival  of  the  cavalry  had  been  unexpected  or 
too  sudden  for  the  evacuation  of  the  sick  with  anything 
like  the  promptness  of  the  garrison,  so  the  surgeon  and  his 
wife  remained  at  the  hospital.  Someone  locating  quite  a 
little  money  which  the  doctor  claimed  as  personal  arid  not 
belonging  to  the  Republic,  the  colonel  left  its  disposition 
to  me.  As  it  looked  as  if  the  medico  would  soon  be  out  of  a 
job  or  at  least  without  a  mdnthly  pay  check  and  that  he 
would  need  this  money  for  the  rehabilitation  of  himself 
and  family,  it  was  turned  over  to  him. 

AN  AMBUSH   AND  THE  DIGNIFIED  COLONEL 

When  near  Naic,  General  Cailles'  troops  provided  quite 
a  little  entertainment  during  which  there  were  two  amusing 
incidents.  Our  colonel  and  staff  were  advancing  on  the 
road,  the  cavalry  and  infantry  being  deployed  in  the  rice 
fields  on  either  side.  Having  to  cinch  up  my  saddle  caused 
me  to  fall  behind,  so  I  made  a  short  cut  but,  on  account 
of  some  trees  cutting  off  the  view,  overshot  the  mark  and 
had  to  ride  back  in  order  to  join  headquarters  which,  for 
the  moment,  consisted  of  the  colonel,  two  color  sergeants, 
a  trumpeter,  a  civilian  aide,  and  two  correspondents.  When 
we  were  opposite  a  corn  field  I  had  passed  a  few  minutes 
earlier,  one  of  the  newspaper  men  suddenly  turned  his  pony 
out  of  the  road  and  made  for  a  large  mango  tree  where  he 
dismounted  and  lit  a  cigarette.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  a 
premonition  of  impending  discomfort  for,  as  he  made  the 
shelter  of  the  tree,  the  Filipinos  opened  fire  from  the  corn, 
some  sixty  yards  away.  It  was  quite  lively  for  a  time, 
until  a  man  had  been  sent  for  and  had  brought  up  some 
mounted  troops.  The  shelter  of  the  mango  looked  so 
inviting  and  the  correspondents  so  pleased  with  themselves, 
that  I  suggested  to  the  colonel  that  he  dismount  at  least, 
but  he  told  me  that  his  "dignity  would  not  allow"  him  to 
do  so.  Informing  him  that  mine  did,  I  joined  the  newspaper 
men  and  from  the  lea  of  the  mango,  got  some  fine  pictures 
of  the  troops  coming  into  the  zone  of  fire.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  corn,  but  they  evidently  did 
not  wish  to  do  us  any  physical  injury  but  just  to  work  on 
our  nerves — in  which  they  succeeded  except,  I  believe,  in 
the  case  of  the  colonel  who  apparently  had  none  to  work  on. 
Although  the  bullets  caused  a  wonderful  displacement  of 
dust,  not  a  man  or  a  horse  was  hit.  The  colonel  was  a  very 
soldierly-looking  man,  quite  the  beau  sabreur,  and  with 
his  large  white  hat,  bleached  khaki  blouse  with  the  yellow 
cuffs,  collar,  and  shoulder  straps  of  those  days,  was  an  im- 
posing and  conspicuous  figure — everyone  else  was  wearing 
a  blue  shirt. 

THE    SOLDIER    WHO    THOUGHT    HE    HAD    BEEN    SHOT 

A  little  later,  headquarters  being  dismounted  at  a  point 
where  the  road  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  both  my  horse  and  the  trooper  holding  it  dropped. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  horse  had  been  hit  in  the 
head  by  a  Remington  bullet  but  no  wound  could  be  found 
on  the  soldier,  an  Irishman.  Although  he  confided  in  me 
tnat  he  had  been  hit  and  was  dying,  it  was  very  evident 
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that  the  horse  had  just  knocked  him  over  with  its  head, 
when  hit,  but  I  could  not  so  convince  the  trooper.  He  had 
become  reconciled  to  a  less  exciting  existence  and  was  not 
to  be  cheated  out  of  dying  a  glorious  death.  Even  ridicule 
had  no  effect.  Some  months  later  when  in  barracks,  I 
went  into  an  officer's  quarters  and  saw  this  soldier,  the 
striker,  leave  by  another  door.  I  never  did  get  within 
speaking  distance  of  that  man  although  I  wanted  to  hear 
his  story  of  the  day  at  Naic  and  how  he  had  convinced 
himself  that  he  was  not  dying. 

SLEEPING    ON   THE    FLOOR    AT    SILANG 

The  first  time  I  ever  slept  on  the  floor  without  a  mattress 
and  with  any  degree  of  comfort  was  at  Silang  where  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  springy  floors  made  with  strips 
of  hard  bamboo  and  on  which  one  can  dance  almost  as  well 
as  on  the  regulation  waxed  hard-wood  floor.  The  only 
objection  at  Silang  was  the  too  free  circulation  of  really  cold 
air.  This  town  is  so  accessible  from  Manila  in  these  days 
of  the  automobile,  and  offers  such  a  marked  change  of 
climate  and  fine  scenery,  that  it  is  surprising  people  do  not 
live  there  and  commute  to  business  in  Manila. 

DOWN    TAGAYTAY    RIDGE 

From  Cavite  we  went  down  the  Tagaytay  Ridge  into 
Batangas  province.  The  trail  was  nothing  to  brag  about 
and  the  rifle  pits  which  had  been  dug  on  and  near  it,  made 
the  descent  difficult  for  the  horses.  The  view  of  the  vol- 
cano, the  lake,  and  the  orange  country  was  magnificent. 
To  me  it  is  one  of  the  two  most  striking  views  in  the  Islands, 


the  other  being  at  a  point  on  the  old  Villaverde  trail  com- 
ing down  from  Imugan  where  one  first  sights  the  lowlands. 
The  mountain  back  of  San  Quintin  limits  the  view  to  the 
east  but  the  entire  province  of  Pangasinan  and  the  central 
plain  are  visible,  the  little  mountain  at  Balungao,  and  the 
towns  and  hills  near  Lupao  and  Cuyapo  standing  out  as  on 
a  relief  map. 

THE    PEOPLE'S    FEAR    OF    AMERICAN    HORSES 

After  visiting  Batangas  the  cavalry  turned  north,  taking 
the  principal  towns  in  Laguna  and  later  those  of  Tayabas. 
Calamba  put  up  quite  a  little  resistance  to  the  infantry, 
but  the  cavalry  passing  on  the  gallop  caused  the  garrison 
to  take  to  the  hills.  The  American  horse  was  then  an  un- 
known quantity  but  there  were  rumors  of  its  being  trained 
to  fight  with  teeth  and  hoofs  so  the  Insurgents  were  some- 
what leary  of  close  contact. 

I  remember  taking  several  hot  baths  in  an  enormous 
wooden  bowl  there  was  in  a  large  and  well  furnished  house 
in  which  I  took  up  temporary  residence.  When  visiting 
a  friend  stationed  at  Calamba,  for  duck  shooting  a  year 
later,  he  told  me  the  house  belonged  to  a  physician  but 
not  knowing  to  What  use  the  family  put  my  bath  tub,  I 
felt  some  delicacy  in  calling  to  express  thanks  for  the  tem- 
porary use  of  house  and  bowl.  When  we  were  in  Santa 
Cruz,  waiting  for  the  infantry  to  come  up  and  garrison 
the  town,  Pagsanjan  was  occupied  by  the  Americans  dur- 
ing the  day,  by  the  Filipinos  at  night.  They  just  relieved 
each  other  without  any  unpleasantness. 

Tiaong  and  Candelaria  were  the  most  meanly  hostile 
places  we  visited.     At  other  places  there  was  usually  a 
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fight,  and,  this  over,  there  was  seldom  any  further  trouble, 
but  in  these  two  barrios  there  was  no  organized  resistance 
but  sniping  from  the  distant  houses  and  then  a  run  for  the 
brush.  Passing  through  a  second  time  we  left  some  of  their 
wounded  in  one  of  these  places  and  when  we  were  well  out 
of  the  village  it  was  seen  to  be  burning.  Some  bright  mind 
had  probably  been  reading  of  Napoleon's  experiences  in 
Russia. 

At  San  Pablo,  which  was  taken  on  the  gallop,  the  colonel 
commanding  the  town  was  slow  in  getting  away  and  was 
found  hiding  in  a  hollow  tree.  When  we  left  the  town  our 
colonel  appointed  him  "Presidente"  and  at  a  later  visit 
he  was  doing  good  work.  A  Belgian  business  man  had 
been  keeping  the  town  and  the  Insurgent  troops  in  rice  and, 
although  he  provided  us  with  some  excellent  wine,  except 
for  this  he  was  not  in  good  favor.  Acting  as  interpreter 
for  the  colonel  who  was  somewhat  angry,  I  found  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  to  mind  the  French  equivalents  for 
' 'hanging  from  the  church  tower"  and  even  stronger  expres- 
sions, so  had  to  substitute  milder  ones. 

A    PLUCKY    FILIPINO    SOLDIER 

The  nerviest  Filipino  soldier  I  saw  was  at  San  Pablo. 
Shot  and  ridden  down  when  the  town  was  taken,  and  left 
for  dead  some  distance  outside  what  became  one  of  our 
outposts,  he  was  forgotten.  The  third  day  his  groans 
caused  a  patrol  to  be  sent  out  when  he  cooly  lay  on  his  back 
and  fired  at  the  patrol,  receiving  several  hits  in  return. 
Eventually,  he  threw  away  his  rifle  and  waved  his  hand  to  sig- 
nify that  he  had  had  enough.  The  plucky  fellow  was  brought 
into  town,  and  it  was  found  that  besides  a  number  of  other 
wounds  both  his  legs  were  broken.  It  was  some  job  getting 
him  stretched  out  to  somewhere  near  his  original  length  and 
the  proceeding  did  not  appear  to  hurt  much.  Anyhow, 
he  did  not  show  it  and  when  the  job  was  finished  he  did 
more  than  justice  to  his  first  American  meal.  When  we 
left  after  a  few  days  he  was  getting  along  well  and  always 
joking  about  his  recent  experiences.  The  Filipino  has  a 
remarkable  resistance  to  shock  and  can  stand  physical 
injury  better  than  we  do,  but  when  ill  he  dies  without 
apparent  reason. 

(To  be  continued) 


Ahas 

(Continued  from  page  335) 

like  a  consuming  flame,  leaving  a  sense  of  numbness,  then 
a  feeling  of  vertigo  made  her  limp  and  weak.  She  moved 
towards  the  window  and  supported  herself  on  the  sill  with 
both  hands.  She  shook  her  head  vigorously  as  if  to  rouse 
herself  from  a  torpor  that  was  overpowering  her. 

She  stretched  her  hands  towards  her  husband.  "Bal- 
bino,"  she  called,  her  voice  trailing  into  a  whisper  scarcely 
audible,  "Balbino  .  .  .  my  eyes  are  growing  dim  .  .  .  I  can't 
see,"  and  she  fell  into  her  husband's  arms. 

When  the  village  doctor  arrived  she  was  already  beyond 
assistance. 

T  Jp  to  this  day  the  people  of  Miloar  are  still  divided  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  Ahas  would  have  given 
birth  to  a  snake,  to  a  baby,  or  to  both  had  she  lived.  The 
morning  following  Ahas'  death,  a  group  of  men,  young  and 
old,  assembled  in  Filosofo  Tasio's  barber  shop.  Mang 
Pedro  was  there  to  claim  his  carabaos  from  the  shrewd 
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Tasio  under  whose  custody  they  had  "been  placed.  It  is 
laid  that  Tasio  had  made  good  use  of  them  while  they  were 
under  his  care,  for  be  had  leased  them  to  a  tenant.  Mang 
Terio  was  having*  his  hair-cut.  As  usual  the  loquacious 
Tasio  was  doing  most  of  the  talking. 

"They  died  together,"  he  was  sayings  "Don't  you 
believe,  Pareng  Terio,  that  it  was  the  very  same  snake 
Which  slipped  through  the  floor  at  the  time  of  her  birth?" 

"I  saw  the  snake  when  its  head  was  cut  off,"  continued 
the  eloquent  Tasio  who  often  baffled  the  people  with  his 
profound  questions  and  pensamientos.  "It  was  still 
alive;  it  continued  to  move  even  if  it  was  without  a  head. 
When  Ahas  breathed  her  last  the  snake  ceased  to  move. 
I  tell  you,  Pareng,  they  died  at  the  same  time.  I  still 
believe  that  had  they  spared  the  snake,  had  they  not  killed 
it,  Ahas  would  not  have  died.  And  she  would  have  given 
birth  to  twins — one  a  baby  girl  and  the  other  a  snake." 

Mang  Terio  cleared  his  throat,  spat  at  the  foot  of  the 
big  cracked  mirror  before  him,  and  said  simply: 

"She  died  of  snake-bite." 


and  it  should  bring  ample  returns  to  one  who  is  successful 
in  the  work. 

NUTRITIVE    VALUE    OF  MUSHROOMS 

Because  of  the  high  prices  usually  paid  for  mushrooms, 
many  ask  what  really  is  their  food  value. 

The  writer,  who  since  1922  has  been  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  Philippine  food  materials  (several 
publications  and  pamphlets  have  been  published  and  those 
interested  can  consult  them),  became  interested  in  deter- 
mining the  nutritive  value  of  a  number  of  species  of  edible 
Philippine  and  imported  mushrooms.  So  far  as  he  knows 
this  is  the  first  study  of  its  kind  made  in  the  Philippines. 
The  complete  results  of  this  study  will  be  reported  later. 
But  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  an  article  of  this  nature 
to  give  the  analysis  of  a  few  edible  species  in  order  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  real  food  value  of  our  mushrooms.     It  is 

TABLE  1. — The  food  value  of  some  edible  Philippine  mushrooms  compared  with 
those  of  some  common  food  materials. 
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produce  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  expense  of 
making  the  beds. 

In  foreign  countries  the  beds  are  well  prepared  and  then 
sown  with  mushroom  "spawn."  In  this  way  mushrooms 
grow  more  or  less  uniformly  over  the  beds.  There  are  firms 
which  prepare  spawn  for  sale. 

Mushroom  growing  is  a  field  open  for  development  here 
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important,  however,  to  state  that  besides  their  food]value 
as  determined  chemically,  their  value  as  a  flavoring  and 
seasoning  material  cannot  be  overlooked  when  considering 
their  high  cost.  Experiments  have  shown  that  mush- 
rooms contain  some  of  the  essential  vitamins.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  food  value  of  a  number 
of  edible  species  with  those  of  some  common  food  materials: 

MUSHROOMS    FOR   THE   TABLE 

As  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  mushrooms  im- 
prove the  flavor  and  palatability  of  many  dishes  a  great 
deal.  No  good  cook  book  is  without  mushroom  recipes. 
It  is  stated  that  mushrooms  can  be  substituted  in  whole  or 
in  part  for  oysters,  meats,  fowl,  and  fish  in  many  recipes. 
Mushrooms  may  be  stewed,  baked,  fried,  boiled,  escal- 
loped,  made  into  croquettes,  etc.  They  are  much  used 
for  seasoning  soups  and  gravies.  Wild  edible  mushrooms 
cooked  with  onions,  shrimps,  or  msat  make  very  delicious 
dishes. 

Mushrooms  which  cannot  be  used  fresh  may  be  either 
canned  or  dried.  The  process  of  canning  is  similar  to  that 
used  for  fruit  with  the  use  of  mason  jars.  Drying  can  be 
done  by  placing  the  mushroom  in  an  oven  or  hanging  them 
in  the  sun. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Owing  to  the  great  commercial  demand  for  mushrooms, 
a  proper  study  of  cultivating  them  locally  is  highly  re- 
commended. Instead  of  supplying  the  market  with  dried 
and  canned  imported  mushrooms,  which  are  expensive, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  meeting  the  demand  with  fresh 
mushrooms  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  locally. 

The  desirability  of  studying  at  least  three  of  the  common 
edible  mushrooms  and  collecting  them  in  the  wild  state 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  School  children  can 
be  taught  to  recognize  and  collect  edible  mushrooms. 
Besides  obtaining  an  excellent  food  they  will  derive  very 
wholesome  and  invigorating  exercise  from  their  walks  when 
searching  for  edible  species. 

The  sale  of  mushrooms  which  have  been  shredded  should 
be  prohibited.  One  might  get  a  poisonous  kind  in  this 
way.  The  passing  of  regulations  penalizing  those  who  sell 
shredded  mushrooms  with  no  apparent  reason  except  to 
give  bulk  and  get  a  higher  price,  is  urgently  recommended. 

In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  special  quarter  of  the  market 
is  set  aside  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  mushrooms.  Inspec- 
tors approve  or  reject  the  sale  of  definite  species.  In 
Lausanne,  another  Swiss  town,  the  sale  of  seventy-eight 
species  is  authorized.  In  Berlin,  Germany,  only  about  a 
dozen  species  are  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  markets.  There 
is  need  for  similar  regulations  here  which  would  allow  only 
the  definitely  known  species  of  edible  mushrooms  to  be 
sold  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  others  until  they  are  de- 
finitely proved  to  be  edible. 
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THE    NEED    FOR    "SIGNALS 

The  war  proved  the  importance  of  "Signals".  This 
comparatively  new  branch  has  far-reaching  possibilities. 
But  knowledge  of  it  must  be  spread  among  the  other 
branches  for  a  richer  utilization  of  its  benefits. 

Communications  will  not  win  a  war  by  itself.  But  it 
will  go  far  toward  helping  win  one. 


"Communications" 

{Continued  from  page  329) 

The  story  of  the  equipment  has  ever  been  one  of  change. 
The  progressive  modern  warfare  tactics  continuously  pressed 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  existing  inventions  and  methods  of 
communication.  No  sooner  was  one  system  developed 
than  a  more  secret  or  more  dependable  one  was  discovered. 
Secrecy,  dependability,  deception,  and  more  secrecy  was 
the  keynote.  And  so,  flag  signaling  was  followed  by  wire 
communication,  radio  supplemented  wire,  and  radio  is 
still  expanding. 


Kalatong 

(Continued  from  page  327) 

"Yes.  I  threw  my  spear  at  a  pig.  It  struck  him.  But 
he  ran  away  and  the  spear  was  dragged  out  by  the  bushes. 
Look!" 

And  Maslang  showed  her  the  blood  on  the  tip  of  the 
weapon.  He  told  her  of  his  hunting,  and  of  how  his  dog 
had  been  ripped  open  by  a  savage  boar  three  days  before. 
Then  he  said,  "I  hear  Kalatong  went  all  alone  to  Kambulo. 
He  stayed  the  night  there.  He  brought  back  a  chicken 
and  some  rice  from  his  uncle  Panharban." 

Aparas  tossed  her  head  but  said  nothing. 

"Ai!  You  are  jealous!"  he  teased.  "Perhaps  he  did  not 
sleep  with  his  uncle  last  night?  They  say  the  girls  of  Kam- 
bulo are  very  pretty!" 

Aparas  was  usually  quick  to  retort,  but  her  answer  came 
slowly  and  sullenly. 

"I  do  not  know  what  he  does.     I  do  not  see  him  now!" 

"You  are  lonely  at  night?" 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  to  read  his  thought.  It  was 
growing  dark  and  in  the  forest  shadows  the  wind  stirred 
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the  dry  leaves.     Little  noises  of  the   evening   came  mys- 
terious.    She  drew  closer  to  him  and  her  arm  touched  his. 

"Yes,  I  am  lonely.' ' 

Her  words  were  a  simple  statement,  but  her  tone  was  a 
query,  a  half -invitation.  A  significant  silence  fell  between 
them.  The  darkness  seemed  to  envelope  them.  Instinc- 
tively they  moved  closer,  and  the  contact  of  skin  against 
skin  as  they  touched  made  both  tremble.  Their  minds 
were  filled  with  the  same  remembrance — nights  they  had 
passed  together  in  the  little  ulug  before  her  betrothal. 

Then  Maslang  spoke,  answering  the  thought  forming  in 
their  minds. 

"Kalatong  has  givefl  the  first  marriage  chicken/ ' 

Aparas  drew  away  swiftly.  He  challenged  her  loyalty 
to  her  betrothed,  but  it  only  stirred  her  to  defiance.  The 
spirit  of  caprice,  of  opposition,  ever  sleeping  in  her,  was 
aroused.     It  turned  the  half-jest  into  earnest. 

"I  am  not  yet  married !"  she  proclaimed  her  freedom. 

He  was  troubled.  He  wished  to  be  loyal  to  his  friend 
and  also  was  afraid  of  what  might  happen  if  he  were  not. 
But  Aparas  had  always  attracted  him.  They  were  much 
alike,  gay,  careless,  irresponsible.  Her  invitation,  first 
hinted  at,  was  now  quite  frank.  He  weakened,  yet  still 
resisted. 

"But  Kalatong— " 

"I  do  not  care  for  him!,,  The  fear  which  restrained 
Maslang  was  only  a  spur  to  the  stronger  nature  of  the  girl, 
fanning  her  wilfulness.     She  spoke  thoughtfully. 

"I  know  a  cave  nearby  where  we — " 

They  came  out  of  the  trail  on  to  the  shelter  and  saw 
Kalatong  sitting  by  the  fire. 

He  looked  up,  and  as  the  firelight  fell  on  their  faces,  he 
was  not  sure  whether  the  same  curious  expression  on  both 
was  real  or  a  trick  of  the  light  and  shadow.  It  was  an  ex- 
pression of  more  than  surprise — of  dismay  rather,  or  even 
guilt.  In  a  flash  his  old  jealousy  quickened,  and  as  they 
came  forward  silent,  an  intuitive  sense  told  him  that  some- 
thing was  amiss.     He  greeted  them  abruptly. 

For  a  moment  Aparas  was  afraid  of  her  betrothed,  then 
angry  with  herself  for  feeling  so. 

Kalatong  glanced  at  Maslang's  spear. 

"You  have  been  hunting?" 

"Yes,"  said  Maslang,  then,  a  trifle  too  hastily,  "I  hit  a 
pig  but  he  ran  away.     I  lost  him." 

Kalatong's  suspicion  deepened.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  sarcasm. 

"You  are  a  great  hunter!  You  lose  your  pig— but  you 
found  Aparas!" 

Maslang  flushed  with  resentment.  Deep  down,  this 
feeling  had  always  mingled  with  his  admiration  for  his 
friend,  the  envy  of  a  weak  man  towards  a  strong  one,  of  a 
man  towards  the  close  friend  who  rises  above  friendship's 
equality  by  superior  strength. 

"You  have  been  away  a  long  time!"  Aparas  spoke  ag- 
gressively. 

"Yes.  I  must  hunt  every  day.  Bacni  and  Tonud  are 
sick." 

"Your  hunting  takes  you  far  away — to  sleep  in  Kam- 
bulo!" 

Kalatong  wondered  at  the  bitterness  in  her  voice.  Was 
she  then  so  angry  with  him  for  not  coming  oftener?  Was 
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she  jealous  of  his  visit  to  Kambulo?  She  had  no  need,  no 
right  to  be!  Then  he  saw  again  for  a  moment  the  girl  on 
the  rock  in  the  pool,  the  sunlight  dappling  her  body,  and 
the  calm  softness  of  her  face,  so  different  from  the  untamed 
wildness  of  his  betrothed.  But  the  thought  made  him 
ashamed,  as  if  her  suspicions  were  true  and  he  unfaithful. 
This  annoyed  him,  so  that  he  spoke  angrily. 

"That  is  not  a  good  thing  for  you  to  say!" 

The  commanding  tone  stung  her  more  than  the  truth 
of  the  rebuke.  Alone  she  would  have  repented,  become 
gracious.  But  she  could  not  humble  herself  before  Mas- 
lang.  She  tossed  her  head  back  with  the  gesture  her  lover 
knew  so  well. 

"I 'say  what  I  wish!"  Her  voice  was  sharp,  uncompromis- 
ing. Their  looks  met  and  clashed  like  spear  upon  spear. 
Strong  will  jangled  against  wilful  one. 

Kalatong  rose  impetuously,  angrier  now  than  she.  With- 
out a  word  he  jerked  his  spear  out  from  the  ground  and 
strode  away  into  the  night. 

The  two  left  behind  remained  silent,  united  in  resentment 
against  his  unthinking  masterfulness.  Then  Aparas  turned 
impulsively  to  her  companion. 

"After  we  have  eaten  to-night,  I  shall  come  to  the  trail!" 

There  was  no  hesitation  in  Maslang's  voice  this  time. 

"You  can  show  me  the  cave  you  spoke  of." 

jt  was  just   dawn,    and    the    sun  had  touched  the  top 
only    of   Mount   Amuyao,    the    sacred   mountain,    the 
Fearful  Place.     White  mists  rolled  across  the  valleys.     But 
Kalatong  was  already  on  the  trail. 

The  fresh  sharp  morning  air  drove  away  the  tumults  and 
angers  of  the  night  before.  As  he  waited  in  his  ambush  for 
a  wild  boar  to  come  down  to  the  stream  to  drink,  he  thought 
of  how  foolish  he  had  been  to  quarrel  with  his  comforter. 
He  had  come  to  hunt  over  towards  her  shelter,  so  that, 
after  an  early  kill,  he  could  go  to  see  her.  They  would 
become  friends  again,  as  they  had  done  after  quarrels  in 
the  past.     Alone  in  the  forest,  in  each  other's  arms,  they 

would — 

He  heard  the  boar  approaching  and  poised  his  spear  for 
the  thrust  through  the  heart  as  it  came  past  on  the  path. 
But  it  had  scented  him.  It  stopped,  threw  up  its  snout, 
sniffed,  then  turned  back.     He  leaped  after  it  in  pursuit. 

The  boar  plunged  through  the  undergrowth,  down  the 
valley,  up  a  steep  slope.  It  c^me  out  on  a  small  clearing, 
the  hunter  just  behind.  He  saw  it  rush  towards  a  cave 
in  some  rocks,  then  stop  again. 

He  drew  back  his  spear.  Then  there  was  a  disturbance 
in  the  cave.  The  spear  remained  poised  for  the  throw. 
He  stared  with  widened  eyes  of  astonishment  at  Maslang 
and  Aparas  as  they  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
They  stared  back  at  him. 

For  one  tense  second  four  hearts  almost  stopped  beating. 

The  wild  boar  at  bay  glared  with  furious  red  eyes  at  its 
enemies.  A  fleck  of  white  foam  dropped  from  its  jaws. 
Then  it  grunted  savagely,  put  down  its  head  that  the  sharp 
white  tusks  might  tear  swiftly  upwards,  and  charged  at  the 
cave  mouth,  straight  for  the  trembling  girl. 

She  screamed  once. 

Before  Maslang  could  hurl  the  spear  in  his  hand,  Kala- 
tong's  arm  moved  swiftly.  The  boar,  pierced  to  the  heart, 
rolled  over  at  the  feet  of  Aparas,  carried  forward  by  his 
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charge.     His    tusks    ploughed   the  soft  loam  beside  her. 
His  slaver  smeared  the  brown  leave*. 

Kalatong  stepped  forward  and  pulled  out  his  spear. 
Then  he  stood  back  a  space  and  looked  at  the  girl,  still 
quivering  with  surprise  and  fear.  His  eyes  [flashed  fire. 
His  long  jaw  was  outthrust.  But  his  voice,  when  it  came, 
sounded  ice-cold  like  the  mountain  torrent  that  roared  in 
the  valley  teneath  them. 

"You  have  slept  with  another!  It  is  finished  between  us!" 

His  voice  sounded  distant  in  his  ears,  as  if  coming  not 
from  him  but  from  another,  far  remote. 

Aparas  trembled  no  longer.  She  drew  herself  up  proudly. 
Her  breath  caught,  but  she  spoke  steadily  enough. 

"That  is  what  I  wish  too!" 

She  stood  erect  by  the  body  of  the  boar  who  but  for  him 
would  have  taken  her  life,  ripped  her  open  terribly.  Never 
perhaps  had  he  seen  his  comforter  look  so  beautiful  and 
strong,  he  thought  with  a  pang,  as  now.  For  a  moment 
he  felt  he  could  not  give  her  up.  But  she  had  scorned  him 
for  another.     He  would  not  marry  such  a  one. 

"It  is  good,"  he  said  with  quiet  finality.  He  had  finished 
with  Aparas  for  ever. 

He  turned  to  Maslang.  Anger  surged  up  inside  him,  and 
he  breathed  heavily,  clenching  his  spear. 

Maslang  stood  awkwardly  at  the  other  side  of  the  cave, 
yet  holding  his  spear  warily,  watching  his  friend's  face. 
Now  he  stepped  back  a  pace  as  he  saw  Kalatong's  eyes 
blaze  fiercely. 

"It  is  our  fate!"  he  said.  It  was  not  an  apology.  It  was 
an   explanation. 

But  Kalatong  saw  his  mouth  twitching  a  little,  and  watch- 
ing it  he  suddenly  remembered  the  motion  of  a  serpent- 
eagle's  wings  when  he  had  gazed  at  it  flying  directly  away 
from  him  into  the  sky,  till  it  was  only  a  twitching  curve 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  as  it  went  on,  on,  on,  till  there 
was  nothing  but  the  great  empty  blueness  and  one  milky 
cloud.  He  felt  his  anger  too  winging  away  into  nothing- 
ness, into  the  Sky  World  whence  the  gods  and  anitos  ruled 
the  lives  of  men.  Now  he  was  weary,  sick  inside.  He 
wanted  only  to  get  away  by  himself  somewhere  .  .  .  any 
where.  .  .  . 

In  the  heavy  silence  he  did  not  answer  Maslang,  but 
lifted  the  dead  boar  with  an  effort,  settled  it  on  his  shoulder, 
and  passed  up  the  path. 

T  eft  alone,  Maslang  and  Aparas  looked  at   each  other. 
He  smarted  under  the  humiliation  of   the   discovery 
and  his  contemptuous  dismissal  by  Kalatong.     He  burst 
out  upon  the  girl. 

"You  have  a  bad  anito  in  you,  Aparas!  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  you!" 

He  shook  his  spear  threateningly. 

"You  did  not  say  that  last  night!"  she  flung  at  him  scorn- 
fully. "Your  spear  stayed  in  your  hand  when  Kalatong 
killed  the  wild  pig.     Do  not  shake  it  at  me  now!" 

He  choked  with  fury  and  drew  back  the  spear  to  strike 
her. 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  unflinching. 

Slowly  he  lowered  the  weapon.  Then  he  turned  and 
took  his  way  to  the  shelters  of  his  ato. 

Aparas  suddenly  felt  her  legs  weak,  and  she  sank  down 
on  to  a  stone  by  the  mouth  of  |the  cave.     She  stared 
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Filmo  movies  beyond  anything  else  you  own. 
Come   in   today  for   a   demonstration. 
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a  long  time  into  the  valley  as  if  she  could  look  through  the 
dark-green  forest  down  into  Adalom,  the  Underworld 
beneath.  Her  feelings  whirled  confusedly.  She  was  free 
again,  but  the  mariner  of  the  breaking  off  of  the  marriage 
was  grievous  to  her  pride.  And  now  she  had  lost  her  lover, 
she  desired  him  more  than  ever.  She  thought  how  strong 
Kalatong  was,  how  brave,  how  much  he  had  loved  her. 
Then  she  remembered  the  clashing  of  their  looks  the  night 
before.  Perhaps  that  was  when  the  troth  was  really 
broken,  at  the  clashing  of  their  opposing  wills. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  future,  the  jeering  gossip  of  her 
companions,  the  rage  of  her  father  and  mother,  who  would 
scold  and  perhaps  beat  her.  They  would  be  angry  at  her 
unfaithfulness  and  the  hurt  to  the  family  prestige,  and 
angry  too  because  they  would  have  to  pay  back  the  betro- 
thal chicken  to  Kalatong's  family.  Truly  it  was  a  bad 
anito  that  had  made  her  unfaithful. 

A  cold  breeze  came  up  the  valley,  driving  the  white  mist 
before  it,  scattering  it  into  forlorn  fragments. 
(To  he  continued) 


Face  Powder 

(Continued  from,  page  325) 

Not  so  the  Anglo-Saxon,  so  thorough  in  all  his  ways. 
The  conscientious  Shakesperian  player,  who  impersonated 
the  dusky  moor,  Othello,  was  not  content  to  daub  his  face 
and  arms  with  sooty  grease-paint;  no,  he  deliberately  stain- 
ed his  whole  body  with  brown  walnut  juice  to  assure  ad- 
ditional sincerity  and  verisimilitude  to  his  impersonation 
of  the  Ethiopian  protagonist.  Economy  properly  forbids 
such  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  powder  among  the  fair 
sex  as  such  thoroughness  would  necessitate. 

So  it  seems  that  the  passion  to  imitate  or  emulate  the 
white  complexion  of  the  European  race  is  not  merely 
misplaced,  but  it  is  more,  it  is  an  unhealthy  symptom  in  the 
body  sole  and  the  body  politic.  It  may  be  well  not  to 
attempt  to  trace  the  underlying  motive,  lest  it  suggest  some 
inferiority  complex.  Let  us  bequeath  that  quest  to  the 
humorless  psycho-analysts  in  a  post-graduate  course  at  the 
University  of  the  Philippines. 

But  all  these  comments  fade  into  insignificance  now  that 
we  have  awakened  from  our  dream  that  there  be  a  soul  of 
the  Orient  peoples.  Our  cherished  ideals  are  shattered 
in  the  grip  of  materialism,  as  we  concentrate  our  attention 
(or  try  to  do  so)  on  the  strictly  economic  aspects  of  national 
life. 

We  have  (somewhat  reluctantly  it  must  be  admitted) 
embraced  the  revelation  which  Speaker  Manuel  Roxas 
evolved  after  his  latest  rather  costly  missionary  pilgrimage 
to  Washington.  We  must  plait  our  own  hats,  spin  our  own 
cotton,  weave  our  own  cloth,  and  lay  our  own  eggs;  in  a 
word,  we  must  be  self-supporting  to  assure  ourselves  that 
our  government  is  stable  in  all  its  ways. 

How  then  about  face-powder?  Its  manufacture  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  local  industry.  Research  in  the  archives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commerce  fails  to  disclose  that  articles  of 
incorporation  have  been  filed  by  any  company  dedicated 
principally  to  grinding  face-powder.  Yet  the  demand  for 
this  toilet  preparation  is  rapidly  increasing  now  that  our 
male  high  school  and  varsity  students  have  abandoned 
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their  native  masculinity  in  favor  of  the  feminine  luxury 
of  powder-puffing  their  faces  "wan  and  pale",  and  are 
growing  more  ashamed  of  their  own  shapely  but  swarthy 
brothers  of  the  Bontok. 

Prior  to  1927  the  import  of  face-powder  from  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  was  included  under  the  generic 
category  of  "toilet  preparations".  In  that  and  subsequent 
years  however  it  has  been  carried  as  a  separate  item  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Insular  Collector  of  Customs.  The 
total  quantity  and  value  of  imported  face-powder  for  the 
years  1927-1930  are  as  follows:— 

1,851,000  kilograms  valued  at  1*2,335,609.00. 

Two  and  a  third  million  pesos  spent  abroad  in  four  years 
for  an  article  of  home  consumption.  The  importing  houses 
pay  approximately  half  a  peso  per  lb.  avoirdupois,  and  it  is 
retailed  in  the  drug-store  or  grocers  at  nearly  double  that 
price.  That  means  that  about  one  million  pesos  is  paid 
annually  by  the  consumers  for  the  privilege  of  assuming 
an  unhealthy  paleness  of  complexion.  The  figures  should 
make  a  blush  of  shame  glint  though  the  powder  applied 
to  conceal  the  blush. 

The  remedy  is  obvious:  "Cut  it  out". 

If  only  we  had  the  courage  to  be  ourselves,  instead  of 
aping  others;  not  to  feel  ashamed  of  being  swarthy  men  or 
nut-brown  maids;  if  only  we  scorned  to  trot  about  as  asses 
in  lions'  skins;  then  we  would  exhibit,  instead  of  masking 
face-powder,  the  simple  sincerity  of  heart  reflected  fearlessly 
in  our  natural  complexion;  then  we  should  evince  that  indi- 
vidual spirit  of  independence,  which  is  one  thing  really 
needful  for  a  Commonwealth  nationally  independent. 
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The  Ninth  Legislature 

(Continued  from  page  324) 
of  labor  immigration  into  the  United  States;  (2)  immediate 
establishment  of  an  autonomous  government  with  all  the 
consequent  powers,  including  that  of  enacting  measures 
considered  necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  an 
independent  government  when  independence  is  granted 
with  the  restrictions  necessary  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines,  a 
plebiscite  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  decide  whether 
the  Filipino  people  desire  to  continue  with  this  kind  of 
government;  and  (3)  independence  in  any  form.  He  said 
the  Administration  at  Washington  would  not  commit 
itself  on  any  of  these  three  proposals. 


Raxa  Soliman 

(Continued  from  page  322) 

allegiance,  and  knowing  that  his  own  forces  could  not  cope 
successfully  with  the  Spaniards,  he  invited  the  chiefs  of 
Hagonoy,  Macabebe,  and  the  other  barangays  of  Pampanga 
to  join  his  cause.  His  invitation  was  readily  accepted. 
He  also  approached  his  uncle  to  persuade  him  to  join  the 
plot,  but  that  king  refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Ade- 
lantado  because  of  his  plighted  word.18  The  refusal 
of  Lacandola  to  join  in  the  rebellion  did  not  discourage 
Soliman  and  his  allies.  Warriors  from  Manila  and  the 
different  barangays  were  marshalled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tondo.  No  attempt  was  made  at  secrecy.  Alarmed  at 
the  presence  of  these  armed  forces,  the  Adelantado 
despatched  his  couriers  to  Raxa  Soliman  to  ask  for  an  expla- 
nation. The  latter  received  them  with  majestic  insolence, 
swearing  before  them:  "May  the  sun  pierces  me  to  pieces, 
may  I  be  disgraced  before  the  eyes  of  the  women,  if  I  accept 
the  friendship  of  the  Castillans!"  He  furthermore  told  the 
messengers  of  Legaspi  to  bring  to  their  master  his  challenge: 
"At  the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  Bancusay,  I  await  you  in 
battle!"19  This  challenge  was  a  formal  declaration 
of  war. 

Legaspi  picked  up  the  gauntlet.  He  wanted  to  personally 
take  charge  of  the  Spanish  forces,  but  Goiti  prevailed  upon 
him  not  to  go,  as  the  success  of  the  expedition  depended 
upon  his  personal  safety,  and  himself  volunteered  to  go 
instead.  With  a  picked  force  of  eighty  muskeeters  and 
several  boatloads  of  Pintados,  Goiti  sallied  forth  to  give 
battle  to  Soliman  and  his  allies.  The  two  forces  met  at 
Bancusay.  Here  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  the  final  test 
of  strength  between  the  two  races.  It  was  the  first  battle 
of  Manila  Bay,  which,  though  involving  small  armaments 
on  both  sides,  was  a  crucial  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Philippines.  A  Spanish  observer  of  the  battle  described 
it  in  the  following  manner:20 

"The  master-of-camp,  having  embarked  with  the  soldiers,  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  enemy  were  assembled  (in  thirty  caracaos)  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  that  day  (June  3,  1571).     When  they  saw  that  he  was 
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entering  the  port  (Bancusay  channel),  they  sailed  out  to  attack  him 
(Goiti)  with  their  boats.  .  .  and  with  a  great  outcry  began  to  fire  their 
culverins  and  many  arrows.  It  was  God's  will  that  they  caused  no 
injury  to  our  forces.  Taking  note  of  the  order  used  by  the  enemy,  the 
command  was  given  for  the  Spaniards  to  fasten  their  boats  by  twos,  and 
to  row  slowly  toward  the  opposing  forces.  When  they  were  in  close 
proximity,  all  the  arquebusiers  began  to  shoot  and  to  cause  injuries 
among  the  enemy — who  not  being  able  to  endure  the  firing,  which 
killed  many  of  them,  began  to  turn  their  backs  and  retreat  to  the  land. 
When  the  Pintado  Indians,  who  accompanied  the  master-of-carnp,  saw 
the  enemy  in  retreat,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  water  in  pursuit, 
and  caused  great  slaughter  among  them;  for  they  are  bitter  enemies  of 
the  natives  of  this  island  of  Luzon.  And  thus  they  attacked  them  on 
land,  capturing  all  their  boats  and  taking  two  hundred  of  the  natives 
prisoners;  and  later  they  captured  two  or  three  hundred  more."21 

The  historic  and  tragic  battle  of  Bancusay  proved  to  be 
the  last  battle  of  Raxa  Soliman.  According  to  the  Filipino 
historian,  Paterno,  the  indomitable  king  of  Manila  was 
among  the  first  to  die  in  the  first  volley  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
quebusiers. He  fell  struck  by  Spanish  bullets— a  worthy 
king  of  the  last  Malayan  kingdom  of  Manila. 

Fighting  and  dying  as  he  did  in  the  defense  of  the  brown 
men's  liberties,  Soliman,  inevitably  commands  the  admira- 
tion of  his  race.  Though  the  Castillans  considered  him  a 
traitor  and  a  rebel,  to  the  Filipinos  he  remains  a  hero. 


Q)H\st&ria  Prehispana*  de  Filipinas,  Manila,  1917,  p.  91. 

(?)Ibid.t  p.  92. 

(3)J6»U,  p.  75. 

(4) Don  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes  explains  that  Raxa  Matanda  and  Lacandola  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  Lacandola  being  the  uncle  and  older  than  Soliman  was  called 
Raxa  Matanda;  and  the  latter  being  younger  was  known  as  Raxa  Mura.  See 
"Regulos  de  Filipinas"  in  La  ilustracidn  Filipina,  Madrid,  1892,  pp.  139,  142,  147, 
and  150    and  Articulos  Varies,  Manila,  1887,  pp.  99-111. 

(?)Morgafs  Sucesos  de  Filipinas,  Retana  Ed.,  1910,  p.  574. 
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(«)In  the  Archivo  de  Indias.  Patro.  Filip.-~Este.  1— Caj.  1— Leg  o.  2/24— No.  1- 
r°.  17.     Pertinent  portions  of  this  document  are  reprinted  in  Soncuya's  Historia,  pp. 
78  ff.     Full  English  translation  of  the  same  document  is  available  in  Blair  &  Ro- 
bertson, The  Philippine  Islands,  vol.  3,  pp.  73-104. 
COBlair  &  Robertson,  op.  cit.t  vol.  3,  p.  94. 
(*)Ibid.,  vol.  3,  p.  95.     See  also  Soncuya,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

(»)See  "Voyage  to  Luaon"  in  Blair  and  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  p.  97.  Ac- 
cording to  Paterno,  Historia  de  Filipinas,  vol.  2,  p.  112  it  was  Juan  de  Salcedo,  not 
Goiti,  who  went  ashore  to  meet  Soliman  and  Lacandola  and  later  concluded  the 
pact  of  amity. 

(i0)"Voyage  to  Luzon",  Blair  8s  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  p.  98. 
(")I&ftf./vol.  3,  p.  98. 

(i2)See  "Voyage  to  Luzon",  Blair  8b  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  pp.  99-100. 
(13) The  unknown  writer  with  the  Goite  expedition  asserts  that  Goite  set  fire 
to  Manila.  Paterno,  Buceta-Bravo,  and  Montero  y  Vidal,  however,  say  that  it  was 
Soliman  himself  who  set  fire  to  the  town  and  this  seems  the  most  probable  as  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  abandon  his  village  and  his  own  house  to  be  plundered  and 
pillaged  by  the  victorious  Spaniards.  Soncuya  states  that  the  value  of  Soliman's 
house  and  property  was  5,000  ducats  or  5*22,850.00. 

(i4)See  "Relation  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Island  of  Luzon",  Blair  8b  Robertson, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  p.  153.  According  to  Paterno  (Historia  de  Filipinas,  vol.  2,  p.  119); 
Ferrando-Fonseca  (Historia  de  los  PP.  Dominicos  en  las  Islas  Filipinas,  Madrid 
1870,  vol.  1,  p.  138);  Buceta-Bravo  (Diccionario  Geogrdfico,  Estadtstico,  Histdrico 
de  Filipinas,  vol.  1,  p.  85);  and  Montero  y  Vidal  (Historia  General  de  Filipinas, 
vol.  1,  p.  38)  there  were  280  Spanish  arquebusiers  in  Legaspi's  expedition  to  Luzon- 
(i5)See  Paterno,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  121. 

(i«) According  to  Soncuya  (Op.  cit,  p.  83)  Dumandul  was  an  "agent  whom  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  sent  to  watch  the  movement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippine 
Archipelago." 

(i7)Montero  y  Vidal,  Historia  de  Filipinas,  vol.  1,  p.  38.  According  to  Jaime  de 
Veyra  ("Documentos  de  Lakan-Dula",  El  Ideal,  Nov.  24,  1911)  Ferrando-Fonseca 
(op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  140);  and  Paterno  (op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  122)  Rajah  Matanda  and 
Lacandola,  riding  in  two  beautiful  caracaos,  met  Legaspi  in  the  bay.  Evidently 
this  is  an  error. 

(18) When  Soliman  declared  war  against  the  Spaniards,  Lacandola  proclaimed  a 
benevolent  neutrality.  He  hung  a  white  flag  over  his  window  as  a  sign  that  he  was 
not  a  party  to  the  conflict  between  the  Filipinos  and  the  Spaniards.  See  Gaspar  de 
S.  Agustin,  Conquistas  de  las  Islas  Filipinas,  Primer  a  Parte,  p.  220;  Buceta-Bravo, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  85;  and  Ferrando-Fonseca,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  140. 

(19) Montero  y  Vidal,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  40;  Paterno,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  125;  and 
Ferrando-Fonseca,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  140. 

(20)"Conquest  of  the  Island  of  Luzon",  Blair  8b  Robertson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  156-157. 
(21) Among  the  prisoners  were  "a  son  of  Lacandola  and  his  two  nephews";  later, 
the  Adelantado  set  them  free,  without  ransom,  out  of  respect  to  Lacandola,  the 
staunchest  friend  of  the  Spaniards.     See  Buceta-Bravo,  op.  cit,  vol.  1,  p.  85. 


Adjustment 

{Continued  from,  page  320) 

silent  about  the  young  girl.  Yes,  they  had  adopted  her, 
they  would  say.  But  that  was  all.  However,  at  length 
we  learned  that  both  of  her  parents  were  dead  and  that  she 
had  no  one  to  look  after  her.  They  guarded  her  zealously 
and  were  very  strict  with  those  who  would  have  liked  to 
see  her.  They  permitted  no  one  to  be  iolly  with  her.  The 
children  on  their  part  treated  her  as  an  elder  sister,  calling 
her  Angeling. 

Yet,  somehow,  we  felt  that  there  was  something  amiss  in 
the  existence  of  those  people  living  on  the  other  side  of 
our  fence 

A  few  months  later,  as  I  came  home  from  school  one  after- 
noon, I  found  the  entire  place  in  commotion.  I  ran  eagerly 
over  the  foot-path,  asking  some  of  the  excited  neighbors 
what  had  happened.  Angeling  had  given  birth  to  a  baby, 
they  said.  Given  birth?  I  echoed.  Why  that  was  impos- 
sible, But  I  thought — an  idea  flitted  through  my  mind 
then.     But  no,  it  could  not  be,  I  said  to  myself. 

I  had  arrived  at  our  back-door  by  that  time,  and  I  paused 
before  turning  the  knob.  Someone  was  inside.  I  heard 
some  one  speaking.  Then  I  distinguished  the  dull  voice  of 
Juan's  wife.     She  was  saying — 

But  what  could  I  do,  Senora?  I  found  he  had  married 
the  girl.  Have  him  arrested?  And  who  would  take  care 
of  us?  Besides  he  promised  to  be  good  after  this.  Then 
she  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  come  to  borrow  some  linen 
for  the  baby. 
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Four  O'clock 

in  the  Editor's  Office 


AF 


FTER  mature  deliberation,  we  have  final- 
ly decided  that  we  can  afford  to  come 
right  out  and  tell  our  readers  something 
about  the  persons  who  write  for  the  Philippine 
Magazine.  Many  of  them  are,  of  course,  al- 
ready well  known,  and  others  will  become  so, 
nevertheless,  there  are  some  writers  who  have 
appeared  in  our  pages  whom  the  readers  have 
had  to  take  on  trust.  On  the  whole,  this  has 
worked  well,  and  we  seem  to  have  few  dissatisfied  readers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  reason  we  have  not  inaugurated  such  a  department  as  this 
before,  is  that  authors  were  so  few  and  most  of  them  already  so  well 
known  either  personally  or  by  reputation,  that  we  did  not  consider 
it  necessary.  However,  the  number  of  new  writers  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and,  always  ready  to  welcome  such,  we  have  decided  that  introduc- 
tions are  in  order,  and  these  will  from  now  on  be  made. 

Except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  our  anonymous  contributors — "Pu- 
takte  "  for  instance.  That  gentleman  is  not  at  all  waspish  in  appearance; 
he  looks  more  like  a  good-natured  bumble  bee;  but  we  must  not  give 
him  away.  Neither  can  we  give  away  the  crusty  old  Army  surgeon 
who  is  writing  his  reminiscences  of  the  Spanish -American  war  and  his 
adventures  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  were  you  actually  to  meet  him  in  the  flesh  that  you  would 
like  him,  for  all  his  sharp  comment  on  things  as  they  are — which  are 
not  as  he  likes  them. 

Ralph  Schnabel  was  born  in  Guam  in  1910  and  came  to  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1922  with  his  parents  and  a  family  of  eight  children  of  whom 
he  is  the  oldest.  He  is  at  present  connected  with  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Cable  Company,  is  continuing  his  studies  at  night,  and  writes  short 
stories  in  his  "spare  time". 

Gregorio  F.  Zaide,  Ph.B.  and  M.A.  (University  of  the  Philippines), 
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is  a  member  of  the  history  department  of  the  University  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Professor  of  History  in  San  Beda  College.  He  was  born 
in  Pagsanjan,  Laguna,  in  1907.  His  father  is  a  vernacular  poet  and  his 
grandfather  was  also  a  poet  and  was  known  in  Laguna  as  the  Filipino 
Aesop. 

Benito  M.  Sakdalan,  of  the  Philippines  Herald  staff,  has  for  several 
years  reviewed  the  work  of  the  various  sessions  of  the  Legislature  for 
the  Philippine  Magazine.  He  was  born  in  Santa  Maria,  Bulacan, 
in  1900. 

Philip  C.  Bennett  is  a  young  West  Pointer,  born  in  Boston,  now  on  his 
first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

F.  T.  Adriano,  B.Agr.  (University  of  the  Philippines),  M.Sc.  (Wis- 
consin), and  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  is  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  a  volumi- 
nous writer  on  technical  subjects  in  his  field. 

The  Hon.  K.  L.  Kwong,  Consul-General  for  China  in  the  Philippines, 
was  born  in  Australia  in  1897  and  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  and  Har- 
vard, where  he  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  wrestler  and  footballer. 
He  went  to  France  during  the  world  war,  and  held  a  number  of  editorial 
and  professional  positions  until  1928  when  he  became  one  of  the  division 
chiefs  in  the  publicity  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(later  in  China).  He  was  appointed  Consul-General  for  China  in  the 
Philippines  last  year.     He  is  married  and  has  four  children. 

Geronimo  D.  Sicam  is  twenty-three  years  old  and  a  senior  student 
in  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  He  wrote  the  story  entitled  "The 
Elopement"  in  the  April,  1931,  issue  of  the  Philippine  Magazine, 
and,  he  writes,  "encouraged  by  my  first  success,  I  began  writing  in 
earnest". 

Glen  Grisham,  principal  of  the  Trinidad  Agricultural  School,  is 
thirty-one  years  old,  and  before  and  in  between  his  college  work  he 
work  in  different  part  of  the  American  West  as  a  farm  hand,  broncho 
buster,  "hasher"  in  a  restaurant,  and  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  After 
graduating  from  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  he  was  for  some 
years  superintendent  of  a  900  acre  model  ranch  near  Denver  for  one 
of  the  new  farm  management  companies.     He  came  to  the  Philippines 
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in  1928,  and  likes  the  people  of  the  Mount airTProvince.     "They  have 
character",  he  says. 

Ignacio  Manlapaz  was  born  in  Manila  in  1901  and  studied  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  After  work  on  various  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  Manila,  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  English  department,  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines.  He  has  had  articles  in  a  number  of  United 
States  magazines,  including  the  American  Mercury. 

We  plan,  in  this  department,  in  addition  to  introducing  our  writers 
and  artists,  to  print  such  letters  as  come  in  to  us  which  we  think  may  be 
of  interest.  Here  is  one  from  Professor  J.  Ralston  Hayden,  for  instance, 
of  the  political  science  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
letter  was  written  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Express,  and  date-lined  from 
Omsk. 

"Dear  Hartendorp: — I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  have  left  the  Philip- 
pines without  seeing  more  of  you  than  I  did,  but  such  seems  to.  be  the 
case.  Next  time  I  must  do  better.  This  trans-Siberian  trip  is  one  of 
the  best  that  I  have  ever  taken — intensely  interesting  all  the  way  from 
Tokyo.  Comfortable,  too.  Fine,  luxurious,  Wagon-Lit  cars  with  wide 
Russian  gauge  and  of  enormous  dimensions.  Everything  kept  clean 
by  two  trainmen-porters,  who  furnish  hot  water  for  tea  or  coffee,  chase 
glasses  from  the  diner,  and  otherwise  make  themselves  useful.  Dining 
car  prices  are  impossibly  high  a  la  carte,  but  reasonable  if  you  buy  a 
$23  food  ticket  for  the  entire  trip.  I  did  not  because  of  warnings  that 
the  food  was  bad  and  insufficient,  purchasing  a  basket  well  supplied  with 
food  and  drink  in  Harbin,  instead.  For  breakfast  I  have  a  small  ome- 
lette and  a  glass  of  coffee  (R  2,  or  G$l),  and  prepare  my  own  tiffin  and 
dinner  along  with  pleasant  and  similarly  equipped  traveling  companions. 
The  dining  car  food  is  excellent,  however.  Also  the  red  tape  regarding 
passports,  customs,  money,  etc.,  seems  to  have  been  cut  to  a  minimum, 
and  every  one  has  been  most  courteous  and  helpful.  Without  going 
into  details  as  to  what  I  have  seen,  I  can  say  that  there  is  more  construc- 
tive work  going  on  along  this  railway  than  in  all  the  years  since  the  line 
was  first  constructed,  a  generation  ago.  Grain  elevators,  factories, 
saw  mills,  oil  tank  installations,  barracks,  houses,  tractors,  mowers, 
threshing  machines,  trucks, — all  new,  and  scattered  along  the  whole  of 
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To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

THE  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
acreage,  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  is  adequate  banking 
facilities.  A  bank  that  is  big  enough  to  meet  any  sound 
credit  requirement — extensive  enough  in  its  scope  of 
operations  to  take  proper  care  of  its  clients'  transactions 
in  any  part  of  the  world — sufficiently  informed  to  supply 
accurate  information  on  world  trade  conditions  and 
opportunities  and  credit — 

A  bank,  moreover,  whose  service  includes  complete 
savings,  investment,  and  trust  facilities  for  conserving 
wealth  created  by  commercial  activity — 

Such  a  banking  connection  is  afforded  by  the  Manila 
and  Cebu  branches  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 
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the  2,675  miles  that  we  have  already  traversed.     This  is  the  greatest 

frontier  country  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the  Soviets  are  moving 

settlers  into  it.     What  will  they  do  with  it  in  the  end?     So  far  we  have 

been  100  hours  on  the  road  from  Manchouli, — average  time,  26.75  miles 

per  hour,  including  all  stops,  which  are  brief  and  far  between.     Just 

now  we  are  three  hours  late,  but  this  morning  it  was  three  and  a  half, 

due  in  part  to  a  hot  bearing  on  the  engine  yesterday.     We  still  have 

1520  miles  to  go,  to  Moscow.     Three  days  there,  then  three  days  in 

Berlin,  and  home  on  the  Europa.     I  should  like  to  spend  some  real 

time  in  this  country.     I  am  not  sure  that  I  asked  your  office  to  change 

the  address  on  the  magazines  you  are  sending  me  to  520  Onondaga, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.     Will  you  please  have  them  do  that?     Your 

views,  editorially  expressed,  will  be  the  nearest  to  the  Philippines  that 

I'll  be  for  some  time  to  come.     If  the  subscription  rate  is  different, 

send  on  the  bill. 

"As  ever, 

"  J.  R.  Hayden." 

A  professor  and  a  gentleman !  Note  his  last  sentence.  Too  bad  that 
Professor  Hayden  passed  through  Manchuria  before  the  present  un- 
pleasantness. He  may  have  turned  back  for  all  I  know,  and  we  may 
read  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  in  Foreign  Affairs  and  Current 
History  with  both  of  which  periodicals  he  is  associated. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  Honkong  architect  who  visited  the  Philippines 
some  time  ago: 

"Dear  Hartendorp:  Back  in  Hongkong  again  and  slogging  away 
trying  to  pick  up  not  only  the  lost  threads,  but  also  a  handfull  of  new 
ones.  ...  I  wondered  whether  an  article  of  'first  impressions  of  Manila', 
'An  Englishman  passes  through',  or  something  like  that  would  be 
subject  matter  for  an  article  for  your  Magazine.  If  so,  I'll  draught 
out  one.  How  many  words  would  be  required,  if  any!  I  only  did  one 
sketch;  it  was  of  the  tower  of  the  St.  Augustine  Convent.  I'll  include 
that  too  if  required.  I  was  very  comfortable  at  the  Hotel  Oriente  and 
am  glad  I  stayed  in  the  Walled  City;  it's  certainly  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Manila.  They  seem  to  grow  churches  like  mushrooms.  It 
seemed  that  every  building  of  importance  I  entered  was  a  church.  Very 
interesting  and  bold,  and  very  sound  in  mass  and  proportion,  but  oh !  so 
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disappointing  in  detail  and  decoration.  Positively  dowdy  very  often! 
Anyhow,  these  places  of  worship  are  used  and  open  all  day,  which  is 
more  than  one  can  say  about  the  average  Church  of  England.  I  saw 
youngsters  with  balloons  and  toys  running  around  the  aisles  while  the 
parents  were  either  resting  or  worshipping,  and  it  struck  me  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  certainly  bring  their  religion  into  every  day  life.  It 
was  pretty  hot  there  after  Baguio,  and  that  was  the  only  reason  I  was 
glad  to  get  on  the  ship,  except,  of  course,  that  I  was  going  home.  I 
came  down  to  Manila  with  an  elderly  American  lady  who  was  a  Christian 
Scientist  and  was  traveling  over  the  world  having  her  vision  enlarged 
and  her  ideas  shaken  by  the  process.  We  had  a  long  talk  on  metaphys- 
ical subjects  about  which  both  of  us,  I'm  afraid,  knew  very  little.  Any- 
how, it  was  mutually  agreeable.     Cheerio  for  now ! 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"S.    D.    Igglesden." 

Of  course,  I  wrote  him  that  we  would  all  be  delighted  to  read  such  an 
article  as  he  proposed,  but  I  have  not  received  it  yet,  and  after  my  print- 
ing his  letter  like  this  he  may  be  so  angry  with  me  that  he  won't  write 
it  at  all.  You  know  how  Englishmen  are !  But  it  was  too  good  a  letter 
to  keep  away  from  the  readers  of  this  Magazine — who  are  always  my 
first  thought,  ahem! 

I  sent  Mr.  E.  D.  Hester,  the  American  Trade  Commissioner  in  Manila, 
a  book  the  other  day,  and  asked  him  to  let  me  know  what  he  thought 
of  it.  He  came  back  with  a  letter  that  is  so  good  that  I  am  spreading  it 
forth  here.  He  may  get  mad  at  me  too  for  doing  it,  but  what's  a  little 
thing  like  that  among  friends? 

"Dear  Hartendorp: — Herewith  'Our  Mysterious  Panics',  excellently 
written  in  a  journalistic  tone  largely  from  newspaper,  hence  sensational, 
sources.  While  reading,  the  thought  was  frequent,  'Interesting,  if 
true'.  The  writer  is  one  of  a  large  group  whose  limited  Street  [Wall 
Street]  viewpoint  falls  far  short  of  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  West,  and  the  gold  mines  of  the  Rand.  In  those  and 
similar  economic  key  areas  will  be  found  conditions  permitting  male- 
factors (of  whom  there  are  many)  to  scheme,  succeed,  always  eventually 
to  fail  carrying  with  them,  up  and  down,  broad  groups  of  burghers  whose 
innocence  must  be  qualified  with  ignorance,  gullibility,  and  greed.     If 
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SEASON  TICKETS 

for  sale  beginning  December  1,  1931 

Very  convenient  for  Employees,  Businessmen  and 
Students. 

Valid  for  daily  use  on  regular  trains  between  points 
shown  on  ticket  as  many  times  as  holder  desires. 

Tickets  not  honored  on  Express  and  Special  Trains. 
One-Month  and  Part  Month  Tickets  are  issued  on 

First,   Sixth,  Eleventh  and  Sixteenth  Day  of 

every  month. 

Two-Month  and  Three-Month  Tickets  are  issued 
on  First  of  every  month. 

Greater  reduction   is  allowed  for  a  longer  period 
Season  Ticket  than  for  shorter  period  ticket. 

No  limit  of  travel  within  the  section  of  the  line 
covered  by  the  ticket. 


Cosr  of  One 

Between  Manila  and 

Caloocan f*2.20 

Polo 5.00 

Meycawayan 6.25 

Marilao 7.20 

Bocaue 9.05 

Bigaa 10.60 

Guiguinto 11.85 

Sta.  Isabel 13.75 

Malolos 15.00 

Malis 11.85 

Quingua 14.35 

Pulilan 14.65 

Tarcan 17.15 

Baliuag 17.80 


Month  Ticket 
Between  Paco  and 

Culiculi F1.55 

Balagbag 3.45 

Bagumbayan 5.30 

Sucat 6.55 

Alabang 8.10 

Muntinlupa 9.35 

San  Pedro,  L 10.60 

Binang 12.50 

Platero 13.40 

Sta.  Rosa,  L 14.05 

Cabuyao 15.30 

Mamatid 17.80 

Calemba. 19.05 


Between  Manila  and 

San  Lazaro F1.80 

Legarda 2.50 

Sta.  Mesa 2.90 

Pandacan 3.60 

Paco 4.30 

Season  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  any  of  the  designat- 
ed railroad  stations.  Any  one  desiring  to  purchase  Season 
Ticket  must  file  an  application  with  the  local  Station  Agent 
or  with  the  information  Clerk  at  Manila  Station  (Tutuban), 
and  applicant  must  present  in  person  at  the  office  of  the  Traf- 
fic Manager,  943  Azcarraga,  to  obtain  ticket  at  least  two 
days  before  the  date  of  intended  issue.  Application  forms  are 
furnished  upon  request. 

Manila  Railroad  Company 
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we  regulate  the  Street,  the  market,  the  world,  to  protect  such  innocence 
shall  we  ever  develop  America's  most  needed  inprovement — sophistica- 
tion? The  author  was  at  his  best  in  currency  panics  (ex.  1893)  and 
bankers'  panics  (ex.  1907),  but  was  admittedly  confused  by  the  depres- 
sion (not  panic)  of  1929.  Any  writer  is  a  glutton  for  criticism  if  he 
disregards  the  World  War,  the  decreasing  gold  supply,  over-production 
in  inelastic  commodities,  and  faults  in  distribution  of  wealth,  when  he 
approaches  1929.  It  is  over-easy  to  attach  vast  movements  to  persons, 
but  only  a  scholar  can  trace  excentricities  to  their  physical  origins.  In 
other  words:  Was  the  French  Revolution  Murat?  Was  the  Civil  War 
Lincoln?  Was  the  self-binding  reaper  McCormick?  Was  the  World 
War  William?  Is  Philippine  independence  Quezon  or  even  a  dairyman? 
The  author  justifies  my  conviction  that  easy  answers  are  generally 
wrong  answers.  I  thank  you  immensely  for  lending  me  the  book. 
When  can  you  come  up  for  dinner? 

"Sincerely, 

"E.    D.    Hester." 

Though  an  economist,  a  gentleman.     Note  his  last  sentence. 

I  forgot  that  we  had  another  anonymous  gentleman  in  the  Magazine 
this  month.  It  must  be  getting  to  be  a  kind  of  vice.  The  author 
of  "Talcum  Powder".     He  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Hartendorp: — You  are  reputed  the  god-papa  of 
budding  literary  aspirants.  Tom  Moores,  Carl  Taylors,  Manlapazes, 
and  sich  ilk  have  sought  your  divinely  paternal  counsel  and  recommen- 
dation. I,  too,  an  old  gentleman  tottering  to  his  crematorium,  would 
enrol  my  name  in  the  roster  of  such  neophytes.  Thomas  Grey,  reputed 
poet,  had  his  limitations,  as  some  of  his  artificial  stanzas  illustrate. 
'Chill  Penury*  has  not  frozen  the  genial  current  of  my  soul.  Rather, 
Chill  Penury  has  fanned  the  noble  rage  of  many  a  Grub  Street  hack- 
writer. Nevertheless,  Chill  Penury  has  reminded  me  that  there  are 
such  unpleasantnesses  as  insolvency  proceedings;  and  I  am  needing 
some  few  pesos  to  provide  for  my  own  funeral  expenses,  and  incidentals 
in  the  interim.  Hence  the  accompanying  fledgling,  hatched  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  to  be  an  oof -bird.  Will  it  roost  in  the  Philippine 
Magazine,  or  can  you  find  it  a  perch  for  me  in  the  Graphic  or  some  Phil- 
ippine paper  which  pays  for  the  exhibit?  Seriously,  I  have  never  written 
for  pay  in  my  life;  but  I  want  to  earn  a  little  money  extra  to  buy  Xmas 
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gifts  for  the  youngsters.  The  article  is  aggressive,  but  I  can't  write 
otherwise.  Excise  its  gall-bladder  if  you  will;  only  try  to  avoid  its 
coming  back  to  roost  on  this  desolate  island  with, 

"Su  muy  obligadisimo  servidor, 
"X.     X." 

Who  could  withstand  such  an  appeal?  Besides,  the  article  is  a  good 
one. 

SOCIAL  NOTES — Among  our  callers  this  month  were  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bryant,  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  fame  during  the  "days  of  the  empire"  and 
later  governor  of  Agusan.  He  and  Major  Wilfrid  Turnbull,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  office  at  the  same  time,  exchange  reminiscences  of 
those  interesting  times.  The  ex-governor  came  in  his  golf-shorts  and 
presents  a  fine  figure  of  a  man — still-  We  are  not  at  all  formal  at  these 
"four  o'clocks".  Dr.  Alfred  Worm,  ex-Austrian  cavalry  officer,  world 
traveler,  nature  enthusiast,,  and  collector,  was  another  visitor.  At  the 
time  he  thought  he  had  "inside  dope"  on  the  real  reason  for  Senate 
President  Quezon's  return  to  the  Philippines — like  most  inside  dope,  it 
was  wrong.  Mr.  J.  Scott  McCormick,  chief  of  the  academic  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  called  several  times  to  complete  his  card 
index  of  articles  in  the  older  volumes  of  the  Philippine  Magazine.  He 
refused  to  open  up  on  what  Director  Bewley  thought  of  the  editorial  in 
the  October  issue  criticizing  Vice-Governor  Butte's  idea  of  introducing 
the  dialects  into  the  schools.  We  had  already  learned  that  Mr.  Butte 
did  not  like  it — anymore  than  the  secret  service  enjoyed  the  editorial 
comment  on  the  Cook  poisoning  case.  But  an  editor  can't  please  every- 
body !  A  breath  of  adventure  blew  into  the  office  with  Miss  Elizabeth 
Stover,  ornithologist,  but  nice  for  all  that,  who  had  come  from  the  United 
States  to  join  the  Whitney  scientific  expedition  at  the  Pelew  Islands. 
She  was  to  take  the  expedition's  schooner  from  Manila,  the  schooner, 
under  command  of  Captain  Tom  Lang,  being  here  for  repairs.  Upon 
her  arrival,  she  found  the  schooner  all  right,  and  a  crew  of  Solomon 
Islanders,  but  the  skipper  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  she  was 
worried.  Mr.  Hornbostel  of  our  staff,  after  telephoning  all  over 
Manila,  finally  located  the  Captain  in  a  Manila  hospital.  Miss  Stover 
has  promised  to  let  us  hear  from  her  again.  Talking  about  Pacific 
islands,  a  tall  gentleman  from  Guam  by  the  name  of  William  Notley 
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(Chamorra  name  Binagle,  Spanish  vinagre,  English  vinegar,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  in  sound — everybody  is  given  a  nickname  in  Guam) 
was  another  of  our  visitors.  He  had  come  to  Manila  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances. He  protested  against  the  Navy  Department  action  in 
taking  Guam  off  the  United  States  naval  base  list.  Among  the  intellec- 
tuals who  called  was  Mr.  Ignacio  Manlapaz  who  was  worried  over  having 
guaranteed  payment  on  a  typewriter  purchased  on  the  instalment  plan 
by  an  impecunious  and  apparently  irresponsible  young  short-story 
writer  who  in  a  year's  time  had  only  paid  in  some  fifteen  pesos,  he  said. 
Professor  Qabriel  A.  Bernardo,  of  the  University,  called  in  connection 
with  some  articles  he  is  writing  for  the  Magazine  and  to  urge  us  to  attend 
the  concert  of  Mr.  Ramon  Tapales,  recently  returned  from  Europe,— 
which  we  did  and  enjoyed.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  also  brought  us  com- 
plimentary tickets.  Professor  F.  T.  Adriano,  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  College  of  Agriculture,  brought  us  a  good  arti- 
cle on  mushroom  culture.  Among  our  Army  callers  was  the  handsome 
publicity  officer,  Lieutenant  D.  G.  Erskine,  and  also  Lieutenant  Phillip 
C.  Bennett,  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Director  Alexander  Lippay  called  in 
connection  with  the  symphonic  orchestra  concert  on  November  24 
which  will  be  a  pleasant  memory  to  those  privileged  to  have  heard  it 
when  this  issue  of  the  Magizine  reaches  the  reader.  This  symphonic 
orchestra  is  now  in  its  sixth  season,  and  has  given  Manila  the  finest 
musical  performances  heard  here.  Two  members  of  the  famous  Aus- 
trian Schneider  Trio  also  called— Professor  Wolfgang  Schneider,  who 
wrote  the  fine  articles  on  Java  and  Sumatra  for  the  Magazine 
last  year,  leader  and  violoncellist  of  the  Trio,  and  Mr.  Remja  Waschitz, 
violinist,  who,  it  happens,  was  concert  master  upon  one  occasion  when 
our  favorite  Filipino  singer,  Miss  Jovita  Fuentes,  sang  as  Madame  But- 
terfly in  Germany.  Mr.  Alfredo  Roensch,  whose  house  guests  they  were, 
brought  them  around  to  our  office,  which  people  say  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  find.  Another  four  o'clock  visitor  was  Mr.  Charles  K.  Perry,  of 
Kodak  Philippines,  Ltd.,  who  told  us  some  interesting  facts  about  the 
new  photographic  films  and  who  may  write  an  article  for  the  Magazine 
on  the  subject.  Last,  but  not  the  least  among  the  visitors  to  be  named 
here,  was  Mrs.  G.  C.  Rippetoe,  wife  of  Captain  Rippetoe  of  the  Army, 
who,  upon  her  return  from  a  vacation  trip  in  China  with  her  father,  a 
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retired  colonel,  brought  us  a  cannister  of  excellent  tea,  from  which  we 
are  ow  brewing  our  "four  o'clock".  Tea-drinking  may  be  scoffed 
at  as  an  effeminate  custom — but  it  is  more  refreshing  than  scotch 
and  doesn't  interfere  with  one's  zest  for  work.  Also  a  cup  or  two  of 
real  Chinese  tea,  correctly  made,  fairly  strong,  and  drunk  "straight*',  is 
not  so  sissy-like  a  drink  as  some  people  suppose.  Two  visitors  of  con- 
sular rank  were  also  among  our  honored  visitors,  but  for  reasons  of  state, 
I  deem  it  wise  not  to  reveal  their  names.  In  addition  there  were  a 
number  of  bill-collectors,  whose  names,  although  they  called  repeatedly, 
I  do  not  remember. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FAMILY— Among  the  new  or  renewed 
names  on  the  subscription  lists  of  the  Magazine  the  past  month  or  so 
appear  those  of  the  acting  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sergio  Osmena, 
Chief  Justice  Ramon  Avancena,  Dr.  Alejandro  Albert,  Under  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction,  Col.  Lucien  R.  Sweet,  Chief  of  Staff,  Philippine 
Constabulary,  the  Hon.  K.  L.  Kwong,  Consul-General  for  China,  the 
Consulate  of  Japan,  Representative  Antonio  de  las  Alas,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Moore,  wife  of  the  United  Press  correspondent,  Representative  Datu 
Sinsuat,  Dr.  Francisco  B.  Arzaga,  Director  of  the  Mary  Chiles  Hospital, 
Mr.  Francisco  Segado,  Purchasing  Agent,  Bureau  of  Supply,  Mr.  Rosen- 
do  Reinoso,  Chief  Accountant,  Bureau  of  Public  Works,  Governor 
Apolonio  D.  Curato,  Buruan,  Agusan,  Mr.  Roque  Andaya,  Provincial 
Fiscal,  Butuan,  Agusan,  Mr.  Vicente  Sanches,  Provincial  Auditor, 
Butuan,  Agusan — I  am  only  in  the  A's.  I  ididn't  like  to  put  this  in 
anyway,  but  the  Circulation  Manager  asked  me  to  mention  them  "  in- 
formally",  and  begged  so  hard  that  I  know  there  would  be  no  living  with 
him  until  I  did. 

Well,  drop  in  some  time  around  four. 
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Very  soon  the  whole  Christman  World  will  be  astir  with  the  joy 
and  hope  of  Christmas.  The  more  fortunate  ones  of  us  will  be  expecting 
gifts  from  mother,  father,  sweetheart,  brother,  from  members  of  the 
family  and  from  friends  near  and  far. 

But  did  you  know  that  in  Culion,  Cebu,  Iloilo,  Legaspi  and  San 
Lazaro  there  are  eight  thousand  men,  women  and  children  who,  in  virtual 
isolation  from  the  immediate  members  of  their  families  because  of  their 
physical  malady,  are  dependent  upon  others  to  give  them  a  realization 
of  Xmas  tide? 

Surely  God  has  blest  you.  Will  you  enable  the  unfortunate  lepers, 
particularly  the  children,  to  share  the  joy  of  Christmas?  There  is  much 
that  you  can  do.  For  the  children  you  can  give  toys,  clothing,  candies  or 
groceries;  for  the  adults,  wearing  apparel,  magazines,  shoes,  slippers, 
soap,  foodstuffs,  etc.  If  you  have  no  particular  choice  of  a  gift  send  us 
your  money  as  we  can  buy  special  gifts  for  special  needs. 

There  are  the  non-leprous  children  from  6  months  to  3  years  old, 
there  are  the  invalids  who  are  hospitalized,  the  disfigured  and  disabled 
without  hands  and  feet,  the  leper  assistants  who  help  the  nurses  and 
doctors  relieve  the  suffering  and  take  care  of  their  fellow  lepers  in  hos- 
pitals— for  these  and  many  other  we  can  buy  some  of  their  particular 
needs.     There  is  nothing  that  will  be  considered  too  small  for  a  donation 

The  Philippine  Anti-Leprosy  Society  wiU  receive  or  call  for  any 
gifts  you  desire  to  make.  Notify  us  at  308  Fernandez  Bldg.,  Calle  T. 
Pinpin,  Tel.  2-74-29. 

If  you  have  any  gifts  to  make  to  individuals  or  to  special  groups  the 
Society  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  delivered. 

The  gifts  must  be  arranged  and  packed  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  all  donations  in  by  December  12.  Gifts  already  packed  safely 
in  boxes  must  be  in  not  later  than  December  15.  The  Christmas 
boat  leaves  the  next  day. 

Yours  for  a  Happy  Christmas  Season, 

H.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

President. 


Dulls  Teeth 

It  is  a  constant  danger 


FILM,  the  great  enemy  of  teeth 
and  gums,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
most  tooth  and  gum  disorders.  It 
absorbs  the  stains  from  food  and 
smoking  and  gives  that  cloudy  look. 
It  clings  to  teeth  and  hardens  into 
tartar.  Germs  by  the  millions  breed 
in  it.  They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  To  remove 
film,  use  the  special  film-removing 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It  acts 
to  curdle  film  and  easily  remove  it 
in  gentle  safety  to  enamel. 


Pacific  Commercial  Co., 
Manila 


Pepsodent  contains  no  pumice, 
harmful  grit  or  crude  abrasive.  It 
is  so  safe  that  dentists  recommend 
it  for  cleaning  the  soft  teeth  of 
children. 

Accept  Pepsodent  Test 

To  prove  results,  send  coupon  for 
10-day  free  test  or  buy  a  tube — for 
sale  everywhere.  Do  this  now  for 
your  own  sake. 

Pepsadfird 

The  Special  Film-Removing  Dentifrice 


j  Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

I 

!  Name 


I  Address. 
I  City.. 


FREE 

10-Day  Tube 


I   CM**  fall  address.    Write  plainly.    Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


t-07-B 


How  To  Obtain 


A  Better  Looking  Nose 

Improve  Your  Personal 
Appearance 

My  free  book  tells  you  how  I  guaran- 
tee to  improve  the  shape  of  your  nose 
by  remolding  the  cartilage  and  fleshy 
parts,  quickly,  safely,  and  painlessly,  or 
refund  your  money.  The  very  fine, 
precise  adjustments  which  only  my  new 
patented  Model  25  Nose  Shaper  pos- 
sesses, make  results  satisfactory  and 
lasting.  Worn  night  or  day.  Over 
100,000  users.     Send  for  free  book   to 

M.   TRILETY 

Pioneer  Noseshaping  Specialist 
Dept.  311  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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E9  Agree?  .  .  . 

WITH  (THE? 
iTle/eTOeiATIOH  OF 

.N  ATIOM9H3   AdVERTIcTBRc/3 

"WHEREAS,  We  as  buyers  of  advertising  must  perforce 
be   consistently  on   the    alert    to    reduce    our   advertising 
A        expense  by  all  possible  means  and  hence  are  determined        ^ 
^         in  the  future  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  quality        y 
and  actual  purchasing  power  expressed  therein  rather 
than  to  seek  for  quantity  circulation " 

The  above  is  from  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  at  their  recent  annual  meeting  requesting  pub- 
lishers to  forego  all  rate  increases  under  present  conditions  and  when- 
ever possible  to  reduce  rates. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  this  resolution,  because  quality 
of  circulation  and  actual  purchasing  power  of  readers  together  with  the 
lowest  possible  rates  to  advertisers  must  be  given  the  most  careful 
consideration   at  any  time,   and  this  is  especially  true  now. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  question  that  the  Philippine  Maga- 
zine goes  to  a  class  of  readers  of  a  high  standard  of  living  and  with  much 
more  than  the  average  purchasing  power.  Yet  the  advertising  rates  are 
low,  and  to  insure  further  economy  to  advertisers  we  urge  that  they 
advertise  in  the  pages  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  regularly  so  that  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  discounts  allowed  in  such  cases.  An  adver- 
tising rate  card  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  Preferred  Quality  Monthly  of  the  Philippines 
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From  an  Oil  Painting 
tit  Fabian  de  la  Rosa 


MOUNT  BANAHAW  AND  MOUNT  MAKILING,  LAGUNA 


Color  Engraving  by  A.  Garcia 
Printed  by  tbt  McCullough  Printing  Company 
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Distinguished  authorship 
Vividness  and  variety 
Balance  in  content 
Artistic  character 


Skillful  gradation 
Fresh  reading  material 
Four-color  illustrations 
Carefully  chosen  vocabulary 


BALANCE  IN  CONTENT: 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  two  types  of  content —non-fiction 
material  and  imaginative  literature. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  appealing  stories  of  everyday 
life — in  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  neighborhood — -, 
stories  of  animals  and  nature,  stories  of  things  children 
would  like  to  do,  stories  which  will  open  their  eyes  to 
the  world  about  them  and  act  as  an  inspiration  in 
their   thought   and   conduct. 

These  are  balanced  by  a  carefully  selected  collection  of 
fairy  tales,  folklore,  and  myths  of  many  lands,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages  and  with 
which  every  child  should  be  familiar.  Here,  too,  are 
classic  stories,  selections  from  the  grand  old  masters 
as   well    as   modern   tales    by    leading  writers. 


Suzzallo,  Freeland,  McLaughlin,  and  Skinner's 

FACT  AND  STORY  SERIES 

Approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  Supplementary  Readers 
{Philippine  Public  Schools,  January,  1931) 

(Prices  at 
local  dealers) 

Primer,  Grade  I PI. 32 

Book  One,  Grade  II 1.50 

Book  Two,  Grade  III 1.67 

Book  Three,  Grade  IV 1.85 

Manual,  Primer  and  Book  One 2.02 

Manual,  Books  Two  and  Three 1.76 

(10%  Discount  to  Schools) 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

W.  W.  MARQUARDT 

Representative 
P.  O.  Box  836  Manila,  P.  I. 


January,  1932 
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Re -Adopted 

FOR  BASAL  USE 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 
PHILIPPINE  EDITION 

Books  One,  Two,  and  Three,  for  pupils,  Grades  I-VI 
Manuals,  Vol.  I,  II,  and  III,  for  teachers,  Grades  I-VI 
Book  Four,   for  normal  schools 

Thus  continuing  the  balanced  program  of  participation  in  music,  together  with  its 
"appreciation"  which  gives  Filipino  students  and  teachers  the  very  best  of  their  own 
and    also    the   world's   music. 

The   February    issue    of  Philippine  Magazine  will   contain    the  further  listings 
of    our   books   authorized   by    the   recent   action   of    the   Board  on    Textbooks. 

All  books  obtainable  at  PHILIPPINE  EDUCATION  COMPANY— 101  Escolta,  Manila 

10%  discount  to  schools 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 


Newark 


"School  Music  Publishers  to  the  Philippine  People" 

New  York    —    Boston    —    Chicago    —    San  Francisco 


McCULLOUGH  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Division  of  PHILIPPINE  EDUCATION  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 


1 

Printers 
Engravers 

Bookbinders 
Stationers 

T?OR  sweetheart  or  wife   let  your   gift  be  some- 
A     thing  which  will  be  distinctive  and  something 
which  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Her   initials,    skillfully   combined   into  an   artistic 
monogram    and    engraved    on    steel  for  stamping 

■ 

■ 

her  stationery,   will  be  just  the  thing. 

Our  artists  are  specialists  in  the  creation  of  modish 
and  beautiful  designs. 

PHONE  2-18-01 


101  ESCOLTA,  2nd  FLOOR 
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Enthusiastic  teachers  recommend 

SPOKEN       ENGLISH 

by  KIRWIN  and  LECAROS 


BECAUSE  the  speech  forms  taught  are  the  forms  that  their 
students  need 

BECAUSE  the  corrective  exercises  are  based  on  errors  commonly 
made  by  Filipino  students 

BECAUSE  they  provide  sufficient  drill  material  so  as  to  make  the 
expressions  taught  a  real  part  of  the  speech  equipment  of  the 
students 

BECAUSE  the  variety  of  material  offered  arouses  and  retains  the 
interest  of  the  students 

BECAUSE  the  socialized  recitations  encourage  spontaneity  of  ex- 
pression 

BECAUSE  THEY  TEACH  FILIPINO  STUDENTS  TO  TALK 
ENGLISH 

Approved  for  purchase  in  sets  in  P.  P.  S.,  July,  1931 

For  further  information  write  to 
the  Publishers 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO. 


P.  O.  BOX  2947 


MANILA,  P.  I. 


Many  schools  are  ordering  their  second  sets 
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Atlas  Assurance  Company,  The  Employer's  Liability 

Limited  Assurance  Corporation 

Continental  Insurance  LmWeA 

Company  Orient  Insurance  Ce. 


E.  E.  ELSER 

General  Agent 
Kneedler  Bldg.  No.  400      Telephone  2-24-28 


Stop  this 

HILARITY 

If  you  once  saw  the  rim  of  a 
common  drinking  glass  under 
a  laboratory-microscope  and 
there  watched  the  gay  doings 
of  numberless  little  monsters 
we  call  ^germs" — you  would 
never  again  expose  yourself  to 
the  danger  of  that  hilarious 
mob.  NEVER! 

Get 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  HESTER 
Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 

T^roVEMBER  business 
^*  and  financial  con- 
ditions were  at  prac- 
tically the  October 
level,  a  definitely  more 
optimistic  tone  could 
be  traced  to  seasonal 
factors  such  as  the 
sugar  harvest  and  the 
Christmas  trade.  The 
basic  factors  of  Philippine  economy— income 
from  agricultural  export  crops— did  not  im- 
prove on  the  whole.  Copra  advanced  but 
hemp  weakened  and  sugar  again  was  down 
to  the  low  points  of  August-September,  1930, 
and  May,  1931. 

The  labor  situation  was  generally  satis- 
factory and  manual  unemployment  practi- 
cally limited  to  Manila  and  environs.  The 
difficult  situation  in  regard  to  intellectual 
unemployment  has  not  changed  but  is  de- 
pendent more  upon  social,  educational,  and 
general  economic  conditions  than  upon  specific 
factors  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Customs  collections,  including  internal 
revenue  collected  at  ports,  showed  a  slight 
increase  oyer  November,  1930,  which  was, 
to  a  significant  degree,  due  to  liquidation  of 
pending  collections  on  previous  imports. 
Manila  internal  revenue  collections,  which 
ordinarily  constitutes  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
internal  revenue  of  the  entire  archipelago 
and  hence  a  better  index,  were  nearly  30  per 
cent  lower  than  last  year. 

The  general  budget  of  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment for  1932  was  signed  by  the  Governor- 
General  November  10,  carrying  approximately 
1*55,000,000  and  representing  considerable 
economy  compared  with  the  current  budget. 
The  Secretary  of  Finance  indicated  that  there 
will  possibly  be  no  deficit  this  year  although 
the  use  of  some  surplus  funds  may  be  neces- 
sary. Final  expenditures  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  f*65,000,000. 

Shipping  to  the  Atlantic  berth  improved 
due  to  sugar  shipments.  Passenger  traffic 
to  the  United  States  was  brisk  on  account 
of  the  holiday  season. 

FINANCE 
Little  if  any  change  was  noted  in  banking 
conditions,  except  for  a  further  drop  in  aver- 
age daily  debits  to  individual  accounts.  The 
Insular  Auditor's  report,  in  millions  of  pesos, 
follows: 

Nov.     Oct.     Nov. 
1931     1931     1930 

Total  resources 221       224       239 

Loans,  discounts,  and  overdrafts.       114       112       122 

Investments 54         56         37 

Deposits,  time  and  demand..  ..        113       106       121 
Net    working     capital,     foreign 

banks 28         24         25 

Average  daily  debits  to  indivi- 
dual accounts  for  four  weeks 

ending 3.5       3.8       4.6 

Total  circulation 121       123       133 

SUGAR 
The  local  sugar  market  was  quiet  and  export 
quotations  were  reported  from  F7.65  to 
P7.85  per  picul.  It  was  feared  that  unseason- 
able rains  in  the  Negros  district  may  tend 
to  lower  recoveries.  The  Luzon  crop  was 
normal  and  the  weather  favorable.  The 
total  sugar  bagged  to  date  approximated 
125,000  metric  tons  representing  an  advance 
of  15  per  cent  over  the  same  period  during  the 
last  campaign.  November  exports  totaled 
33,300  metric  tons.  A  local  press  announce- 
ment predicting  1,000,000  tons  production 
for  1931-32  was  discredited  by  the  Philippine 
Sugar  Association,  claiming  the  figure  much 
too  large. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 
The  Philippine  copra  market  during  the 
month  was  unsettled  due  to  the  influence  of 
provincial  competition  apparently  caused  by 
decline  in  collections  or  withholding  at  pri- 
mary markets.    As  a  result,  prices  fose  to  a 


higher  level.  The  drop  in  receipts  compared 
with  the  same  month  last  year  was  about  21 
per  cent.  Slightly  more  interest  was  shown 
by  small  United  States  buyers  which  resulted 
in  a  steadier  tone  and  a  slight  advance  in 
coconut  oil  prices.  But  the  margin  between 
copra  and  oil  is  too  narrow  for  normal  profit 
and  unless  readjustment  is  affected  shortly, 
the  seasonal  year-end  shut  downs  at  the 
mills  may  be  longer  than  usual.  Practically 
no  trading  has  taken  place  in  copra  cake  and 
meal  due  to  depleted  stocks  and  the  hesitancy 
of  crushers  to  sell  for  future  delivery.  Schnur- 
macher's  high  and  low  prices  follow: 

Nov.     Oct.      Nov. 
1931     1931     1930 
Copra    resecada,    buyer's   ware- 
house, Manila,  pesos  per  picul: 

High 5.125  4.50     7.375 

Low 4.25     3.50     7.00 

Coconut  oil,  in  drums,  Manila, 
pesos  per  kilo: 

High 0.16     0.135  0.24 

Low 14       .115     .235 

Copra  cake,  f.o.b.  steamer,  Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  metric  ton: 

High 37.50  33.50  33.50 

Low 32.00  29.00  27.00 

MANILA  HEMP 
The  abaca  market  for  November  opened 
firm  but  after  the  first  week  sellers  retired  in 
spite  of  the  drop  in  receipts.  Some  transac- 
tions during  the  middle  of  the  month  were 
closed  at  relatively  attractive  prices.  This 
was  followed  by  sharp  declines  and  a  weak 
closing.  Saleeby's  prices  for  November  28 
showed:  E,  1*15,25;  F,  P11.50;  I,  P9.50; 
Jl,  P7.00;  J2,  f»6.50;  K,  P6.00;  LI,  F5.50; 
f.a.s.  buyer's  warehouse,  Manila. 

RICE 
The  old  crop  of  palay  was  selling  at  Pi. 95 
to  P2.00  per  cavan.  A  revised  estimate  of 
the  present  year's  yield  indicates  that  it  will 
equal  last  year's  with  little  importa- 
tion expected.  The  Legislature  passed  an 
increased  rice  tariff,  but  the  new  rates  are 
not  to  become  effective  until  January,  1933, 
and  the  law  contains  an  elastic  clause  which 
will  permit  its  application  in  whole  or  in  part 
at  the  option  of  the  Governor-General.  Some 
producers  fear  that  this  will  over-stimulate 
production  and  cause  a  surplus,  making 
present  low  prices  permanent.  Manila  ar- 
rivals during  November  increased  to  161,000 
sacks  compared  96,000  during  October. 

TOBACCO 

The  purchase  of  the  1931  crop  in  the  Caga- 
yan  Valley  was  practically  concluded  during 
November  and  exports,  especially  to  European 
Regies,  showed  considerable  activity.  Large 
shipments  to  Japan  were  effected  at  the  close 
of  the  month.  Cigar  shipments  to  the  United 
States  showed  some  improvement  at  slightly 
over  15,000,000  pieces  compared  November 
last  year. 


News  Summary 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

November  16. — Senate 
President  Quezon  accept 
the  offer  of  eight  months 
leave  of  absence  instead  of 
insisting  upon  his  resig- 
nation. 

November  20. — Gover- 
nor-General Davis  states 
in  a  farewell  address  that 
he  likes  "to  think  of  the 
relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, not  in  terms  of 
sovereignty,  but  as  a  part- 
nership working  together  for  a  common  cause — the 
welfare  of  the  Filipino  people.  .  .  As  an  American 
I  am  proud  to  look  back  upon  the  results  accom- 
plished by  Americans  and  Filipinos  working  together 
during  the  past  30  years. . .  The  credit  belongs  not 
to  the  Americans  alone,  but  to  both,  working 
together  as  partners.  .  .  In  this  spirit  of  mutual  en- 
deavor, of  community  of  interest,  of  sympathetic 
understanding,  we  should  face  the  problems  of  the 
future  as  we  did  those  of  the  past. .  .  It  frequently 
has  been  publicly  stated  that  my  administration  has 
promoted  that  mutual  understanding  and  goodwill. 
If  that  is  true,  I  believe  that  intangible  achievement 
overshadows  all  the  material  accomplishments  of  the 
administration. . , •» 
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Governor-General  Davis  exonerates  Collector  of 
Customs  Aldanese  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Major  Silvino  Gallardo,  former  chief  of 
the  Customs  Secret  Service. 

November  21. — Governor-General  Davis  leaves 
Manila  for  the  United  States  on  a  leave  of  absence. 

November  22. — The  factory,  bodegas,  and  main 
offices  of  Ynchausti  8b  Company,  established  in  1854, 
are  destroyed  by  fire,  with  damage  estimated  at 
P2,000,000. 

November  27. — A.  A.  Broad,  wellknown  Zamboanga 
merchant,  dies  on  shipboard,  en  route  from  Manila, 
where  he  had  been  under  hospital  treatment.  He 
was  64  years  old. 

December  1. — Admiral  Montgomery  M.  Taylor, 
new  commander  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  arrives  in  Manila. 

December  5. — The  independence  mission,  composed 
of  Senator  Osmefia,  Speaker  Roxas,  Senator  Monti- 
nola,Representative  Tirona,  and  Representative  Sabido 
sail  for  the  United  States  with  Dean  Kalaw  as  secre- 
tary and  Mr.  Lichauco  as  attach6.  They  go  without 
advance  commitment   and  with  no  formal  send-off. 

December  8. — Acting  Governor-General  Butte 
accepts  tfce  resignation  of  Secretary  of  Finance 
Miguel  Unson.  He  served  in  the  government  for  32 
years.  The  Legislature  recently  voted  him  a  pension 
of   F24,000. 

December  10. — Police  and  constabulary  arrest  some 
200  members  of  the  Tangulan  Society,  alleged  to  have 
planned  an  "attack"  upon  Manila.  Patricio  Dio- 
nisio,  alleged  generalissimo,  is  among  those  arrested. 

December  11. — The  Metropolitan  Theater  is  inau- 
gurated. The  building  cost  over  a  million  pesos, 
part  of  it  raised  by  public  subscription,  and  stands 
on  government  land.  The  enterprise  was  sponsored 
by  Mayor  Thomas  Earnshaw.  The  officers  of  the 
Company  are  Messrs.  H.  B.  Pond,  president,  An- 
tonio Melian,  Enrique  Zobel,  Leopoldo  Kahn,  Manuel 
Camus,  Vicente  Madrigal,  and  J.  L.  Pierce. 

Acting  Governor-General  Butte  condemns  the 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  Tangulan  "uprising". 
Several  hundred  people  have  been  arrested  in  Ma- 
nila and  neighboring  provinces. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
December  7. — John  W»  Garner,  representative  from 
Texas  for  28  consecutive  years,  and  minority  leader 
at  the  last  session,  is  elected  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Democrats  taking  control  for  the  first  time  in 
twelve  years.  They  have  219  seats,  the  Republicans 
214,  and  one  is  held  by  a  Farm-Laborite.  The  vote 
for  Garner  was  218.  Snell,  Republican,  of  New  York 
received  207  votes. 

December  8. — President  Hoover  in  his  message  to 
Congress  recommends  increased  taxation  for  unless 
this  is  done  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  be  over  $4,000,000,000,  it  is  estimated. 
He  proposes  the  formation  of  a  gigantic  federal- 
financed  reconstruction  corporation  to  loan  money  to 
hard-pressed  industries.  He  advises  against  a 
general  tariff  revision,  the  adoption  of  a  dole  system, 
and  the  extension  of  expenditures  for  veterans.  He 
urges  the  establishment  of  a  home  loan  discount  bank 
system  to  stimulate  home  ownership  and  construc- 
tion; the  revision  of  the  federal  banking  laws;  the 
revision  of  the  statutes  governing  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  railroads;  the  removing  of  the  injustices 
of  the  federal  anti-trust  laws;  the  strengthening  of 
the  immigration  laws,  etc.  He  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Philippines  or  Hawaii.  On  the  Manchurian 
situation,  he  states:  The  difficulties  of  China  and 
Japan  have  given  us  great  concern  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  the  treaties  in 
which  we  had  a  part,  assuring  the  territorial  inte- 
grity of  China. .  .  It  is  our  purpose  to  assist  in 
finding  solutions  sustaining  the  full  spirit  of  those 
treaties. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  extends 
permission  to  the  country's  railroads  to  increase 
freight  rates  on  all  products  except  the  major  agri- 
cultural crops.  It  is  held  that  the  entire  financial 
structure  of  the  country  was  threatened  by  the  plight 
of  the  roads  because  of  the  railroad  stock  holdings 
of  life  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks. 

December  9. — President  Hoover  presents  Congress 
with  a  budget  for  1932-33  of  $3,942,754,614  which, 
in  spite  of  rigid  economies,  is  almost  $10,000,000  in 
excess  of  last  year's  budget — due  largely  to  the  heavy 
drain  of  veterans  relief  which  requires  well  over  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  budget.  Hoover  recommends  an 
increase  in  taxation,  limited  to  definite  per  cents  and 
to  terminate  definitely  in  July,  1934.  He  states  that 
it  is  "impossible  to  maintain  public  confidence  in  or 
the  stability  of  the  federal  government  without 
temporary  tax  increases". 

The  Democrats  attack  the  Mellon  tax  plans  which 
call  for  increased  rates  on  personal  and  corporation 
incomes,  inheritances,  capital  stock  sales,  new  levies 
on  tobacco,  automobiles,  radios,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph messages,  amusement  tickets,  checks,  drafts, 
and  realty  sales,  increased  postal  rates,  etc.  The 
exemption  figure  for  personal  income  taxes  would  be 
lowered  to  include  1,700,000  new  individuals. 

December  10. — The  Senate  without  debate  passes 
Senator  Johnson's  resolution  calling  for  a  general 
investigation  of  international  banking  in  the  United 
States.  Johnson  declares  that  the  administration 
was  waving  payments  on  debts  which  the  govern- 
ment holds  in  trusteeship  for  the  people  so  that  private 
bankers  could  continue  to  take  profits  in  private 
investments. 

December  12. — A  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Philippine  Free  State  is  being  unanimously  circulated 
among  congressmen.  The  plan  would  provide  for 
an  elective  president;  the  United  States  would  retain 
the  right  to  control  foreign  affairs  and  to  pass  on 
Philippine  tariff  bills;  and  United  States  prerogatives 
and  interests  would  be  represented  in  the  Philippines 
by  a  United  States  commissioner. 


7/  *  Charity  Begins  at 
Home,*  Let's  Begin! 


Built  by 
Filipino  Craftsmen 


We  do  not  mean  that  form  of  charity  which  robs  the 
recipient  of  his  or  her  self-respect* — that  of  promis- 
cuous giving  of  alms.  There  are  thousands  of  Filipi- 
nos who  would  resent  charity  in  this  form.  What  these 
Filipinos  want  is  WORK;  they  are  not  beggars;  they 
want  an  opportunity  to  EARN  A  LIVING. 

You  can  help  them  by  buying  products  made  in  the 
Philippines  by  Filipinos,  instead  of  buying  similar 
products  made  by  strangers  in  other  countries.  We 
can  sympathize  with  these  other  people  but  we 
MUST  provide  for  our  own. 

By  purchasing  Philippine-made  products  you  increase 
the  number  of  Filipinos  who  find  employment  in  Phil- 
ippine factories,  mills,  stores  and  other  places  in  the 
Philippines.  These  employees  have  their  families  to 
support ;  giving  employment  to  MORE  Filipinos  takes 
these  families  out  of  the  list  of  sufferers  from  want. 
You  have  helped  the  wage-earner  to  help  himself,  the 
ONLY  kind  of  charity  worth  while  ....  and  it  is 
NOT  charity. 

YOU  may  be  able  to  buy  these  foreign  products  but 
that  is  NOT  the  point.    The  important  thing  is  to 

create  MORE  WORK  for  Filipinos more  jobs  for 

them.  Buy  more  Philippine-made  products  and  you 
have  done  this  because  the  increased  demand  for  such 
products  by  YOU,  and  YOU,  and  YOU,  creates  a 
need  for  MORE  employees  where  these  products 
are  made. 

BUY  PHILIPPINE  PRODUCTS  MADE  BY  FILI- 
PINOS IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  ...  it  is  the  only 
form  of  charity  that  makes  for  happy,  contented, 
self-respecting  homes  .  .  .  and  it  is  NOT  charity  .  .  . 
it  is  common  sense. 


HIKE  SHOE  FACTORY 

STYLE  CREATORS 
286  San  Marcelino  —  Manila 
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Adds  Glossy 
Lustre- 

leaves  your  hair 

Easy  to  manage 

IF  you  want  to  make  your  hair  .  .  .  easy  to 
manage  .  .  .  and  add  to  its  natural  gloss  and 
lustre  .  .  .  this  is  very  easy  to  do. 

Just  put  a  few  drops  of  Glostora  on  the  bris- 
tles of  your  hair  brush  .  . .  and  brush  it  through 
your  hair  .  ., .  when  you  dress  it. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  It  will 
give  your  hair  an  unusually  rich,  silky  gloss  and 
lustre — instantly. 

Glostora  simply  makes  your  hair  more  beau- 
tiful by  enhancing  its  natural  wave  and  color. 
It  keeps  the  wave  and  curl  in,  and  leaves  your 
hair  so  soft  and  pliable,  and  so  easy  to  manage, 
that  it  will  stay  any  style  you  arrange  it  even 
after  shampooing — whether  long  or  bobbed. 

A  few  drops  of 
Glostora  impart  that 
bright,  brilliant, 
silky  sheen,  so  much 
admired,  and  your 
hair  will  fairly  sparkle 
and  glow  with  nat- 
ural gloss  and  lustre. 
A  large  bottle  of 
Glostora  costs  but  a 
trifle  at  any  drug 
store  or  toilet  goods 
counter. 

Try  it! — You  will 
be  delighted  to  see 
how  much  more 
beautiful  your  hair 
will  look,  and  how 
easy  it  will  be  to 
wave  and  manage. 


OTHER  COUNTRIES 

November  12. — The  Spanish  government  issues  a 
confiscation  order,  seizing  various  properties  of  former 
King  Alfonso  valued  at  P10,000,000,  including  a 
number  of  palaces.  The  Constitutional  Assembly 
accepts  the  report  of  the  "responsibility  commission" 
which  recommends  that  Alfonso  be  imprisoned  for 
life  if  he  returns  to  Spain  and  that  he  be  executed  if 
he  engages  in  activities  hostile  to  the  Republic. 

November  25. — Mahatma  Gandhi  announces  that 
the  Round  Table  Conference  on  India  has  come  to 
nothing  and  that  he  will  return  to  India  to  resume 
his  campaign  of  non-co5peration.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  reported  to  be  the  inability  to  agree  on 
the  minorities  question. 

November  29. — Gandhi  again  states  that  he  will 
sail  for  India  to  "renew  the  weaponless  battle  against 
England".  "I  came  expecting  nothing,  and  leave 
with  nothing.  .  .    There  is  going  to  be  hell  in  India". 

December  1. — The  Spanish  Constitutional  As- 
sembly completes  the  new  constitution.  It  is  liberal 
and  socialistic  in  tendency  and  private  property 
rights  are  held  secondary  to  the  interests  of  the 
state;  religious  freedom  is  asserted  and  the  Church 
and  State  are  separated;  the  privileges  of  the  religious 
orders  to  hold  property  and  to  teach  are  severely 
restricted;  the  divorce  laws  are  liberalized. 

December  9. — The  French  government  announces 
that  any  reductions  in  German  reparations  must  be 
accompanied  by  simultaneous  reductions  in  other 
inter  government  obligations. 

The  new  constitution  is  formally  approved  by  the 
National  Assembly. 

December  10. — Niceto  Alcala  Zamora  is  elected 
the  first  constitutional  president  of  Spain  by  the  new 
Assembly,  receiving  362  out  of  a  possible  466  votes. 
He  resigned  as  provisional  president  some  months 
ago  in  protest  against  what  he  considered  extreme 
anti-clerical  legislation.  He  is  the  son  of  a  farmer 
and  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

December ^  12. — Mahatma  Gandhi  on  his  way  back 
to  India  feils  to  see  the  Pope,  it  is  reported,  because 
his  costume  did  not  conform  to  the  Vatican  require- 
ments of  modesty.  Premier  Mussolini  received  him 
later  in  the  day. 

THE  MANCHURIAN  SITUATION 

November  16. — The  belief  grows  in  Paris  that  Japan 
has  a  plan  to  permit  a  graceful  retirement,  but  a 
Japanese  spokesman  in  Tokyo  states  that  "the  League 
can  not  save  its  face  at  the  expense  of  Japan". 

In  spite  of  the  stiff  resistance  of  General  Ma  Chan- 
shan,  General  Honjo  is  reported  to  have  advanced 
his  position  in  the  Nonni  bridge  sector.  The  Ja- 
panese consul  and  other  Japanese  have  evacuated 
Tsitsihar.     The  ten-day  truce  plans  have  collapsed. 

The  League  of  Nations  council  reconvenes  in  Paris, 
and  M.  Briand,  the  chairman,  suggests  that  members 
engage  in  private  conversations  to  ascertain  the 
majority  opinion  and  to  seek  some  means  of  solution. 

Russia  lodges  a  protest  with  Tokyo  against  Ja- 
panese military  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  Tsitsihar 
and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

November  18. — The  Japanese  launch  a  smashing 
attack  on  General  Ma  Chan-shan  after  his  "evasive 
replies"  to  Japanese  demands  that  he  disperse  his 
troops  around  Tsitsihar  and  Anganchi  and  remain 
north  of  the  railway.  The  Japanese  state  that  Ma's 
warlike  preparations  compelled  them  to  attack  in 
self-defense. 

November  19. — The  Japanese  war  office  formally 
announces  that  taking  of  Tsitsihar  after  two  days 
of  intense  fighting.  They  used  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  in  their  troop  movements,  claiming  the 
Chinese  had  done  likewise.  War  Minister  Minami 
indicates  that  Japanese  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  possible,  probably  in  three  weeks,  as  Japan 
does  "not  wish  to  involve  Russia  in  any  complica- 
tions". 

League  officials  are  reported  to  be  shocked  by  the 
renewed  fighting  in  Manchuria  as  this  action  is  at 
variance  with  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
spokesman  at  Paris  and  the  Tokyo  government  itself. 
K.  Yoshizawa  makes  new  demands  at  a  secret  session 
of  the  League  which  are  said  to  indicate  a  policy  to 
convert  Manchuria  into  a  political  and  economic 
protectorate  of  Japan. 

League  of  Nation  officials  seem  "unwilling  to  sup- 
port Japan's  insistence  that  China  recognize  the  old 
Sino- Japanese  treaties  if  this  seemed  merely  a  diplo- 
matic maneuver  to  put  the  Chinese  in  a  bad  light. 
The  Chinese  have  always  refused  to  recognize  certain 
of  the  treaties. 

Briand  declares  that  the  League's  problem  would 
be  much  easier  if  the  United  States  would  announce 
a  policy  towards  the  Manchurian  trouble.  The 
United  States  attitude,  as  expressed  by  Secretary 
Stimson,  is  to  await  the  action  of  the  League  council. 

November  20. — Chang  Chin-hui,  carried  into  power 
by  the  Japanese,  sets  up  a  new  independent  govern- 
ment of  Heilungkiang  province. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  prominent  Democrat, 
states  that  he  believes  the  United  States  would  be 
justified  in  joining  the  League  in  an  economic 
boycott  against  Japan  if  it  persists  in  its  military 
campaign. 

It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  the  United 
States  must  preserve  complete  independence  in 
deciding  its  attitude  toward  the  Sino- Japanese  pro- 
blem in  Manchuria. 

November  21. — Japan  sends  Russia  another  note 
warning  it  of  the  dangers  of  complications  in  the  event 
Russian  soldiers  are  sent  into  Manchuria.  The  note 
stated  that  Japan  has  not  and  will  not  harm  Russian 
property. 

Russia  sends  Japan  a  note  expressing  concern  lest 
Japan's  military  activities  involve  the  interests  of 
Russia.  The  note  expressed  satisfaction  at  previous 
Japanese  assurances  that  Russian  interests  would  not 
suffer. 

November  22. — The  United  States,  through  Am- 
bassador Debuchi  at  Washington,  warns  Japan  that 
the  occupation  of  the  Tsitsihar  area  constitutes  a 
move  dangerous  to  world  peace. 


The  Japanese  government  notifies  the  League  that 
Japan  would  accept  the  armistice  proposal  of  the 
League  on  condition  that  the  Chinese  cease  acts  of 
aggravation  against  the  Japanese  troops. 

The  Moscow  newspaper,  Pravda,  warns  Japan 
that  it  must  cease  its  military  activity  in  Manchuria 
which,  it  states,  is  "dangerous  to  the  Soviet".  The 
Russian  press  in  general  emphasizes  the  desire  to 
remain  at  peace  and  warns  world  powers  against 
embroiling   Russia. 

Minister  Shidehara  promises  that  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Manchuria  "as  soon  as  peace  is 
established,"  and  denies  that  Japan  is  backing  "pup- 
pet governments'  there. 

November  28. — The  League  proposes  a  neutral 
commission  of  inquiry  to  examine  the  Manchurian 
conflict  in  a  resolution  which  also  contains  a  "vague 
provision  for  the  withdrawl  of  troops". 

November  24- — Chinese  troops  are  reported  to  be 
concentrating  at  Chinchow,  near  the  border  of  Chili 
province,  the  last  strategic  point  held  by  the  Chinese 
in  Manchuria,  and  the  Japanese  are  moving  troops 
toward  the  same  point. 

Representatives  of  41  peace  organizations  address  a 
resolution  to  President  Hoover  declaring  in  favor  of 
a  congressional  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition 
shipments  to  China  and  Japan,  and  also  urging  the 
president  to  declare  a  public  policy  opposed  to  any 
further  loans  to  China  or  Japan  during  the  present 
struggle  in  Manchuria. 

November  26. — The  League  sends  telegrams  to 
Nanking  and  Tokyo  warning  against  military  activity 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chinchow,  near  the  Chinese  border. 

Ambassador  Dawes,  now  in  Paris,  announces  that 
the  League  resolution  asking  Japan  to  evacuate  the 
occupied  areas  in  Manchuria  "as  soon  as  conditions 
of  security  permit"  is  approved  by  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  government  also  urges  the  govern- 
ments of  China  and  Japan  separately  to  agree  to  the 
general  League  plan,  which  provides  for  a  neutral 
inquiry.  The  situation  now  is  regarded  as  a  diplo- 
matic victory  for  Japan  inasmuch  as  the  proposal 
implies  that  the  withdrawal  of  troops  within  a  de- 
finite time  limit  is  impracticable.  It  is  said  that 
reports  from  official  sources  in  the  Orient  convinced 
the  American  government  that  immediate  Japanese 
withdrawal  would  result  in  chaos. 

November  28. — Japan  informs  the  League  of  Na- 
tiors  council  that  Japan  will  not  send  troops  to  Chin- 
chow, which  is  considered  a  victory  of  Foreign  Mi- 
nister Shidehara  over  the  militarists. 

November  SO. — After  Japanese  spokesmen  have 
been  agreeing  with  the  League  for  several  days  and 
declaring  acceptance  of  the  League's  plan  for  a  neu- 
tral zone  along  the  Peiping-Mukden  railway  and  a 
neutral  commission  of  inquiry,  the  Japanese  rep- 
resentative hands  the  council  a  note  stating  that  "the 
policy  of  Japan  has  not  been  to  resort  to  the  inter- 
position of  third  parties".  It  is  understood  that  the 
military  group  wishes  to  continue  the  Manchurian 
campaign  and  that  the  Cabinet  is  restraining  the 
military  policy  with  difficulty.  The  Seiyukei  or 
minority  party  is  continuing  to  clamor  for  the  re- 
signation of  Baron  Shidehara. 

December  1. — China's  delegation  to  the  League 
council  announces  that  China  will  accept  the  League's 
formula  substantially  as  it  stands,  and  Japan  indicates 
also  that  it  would  accept  the  League's  proposals  in 
all  details  except  that  it  would  act  in  self-defense  to 
suppress  lawlessness  and  banditry. 

December  2. — The  League  council  officially  adopts 
the  resolution  providing  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  for  an  inquiry  by  a  neutral  commission.  The 
resolution  omits  reference  to  Japan's  demand  for 
recognition  of  the  right  to  operate  against  bandits, 
but  also  omits  a  definite  date  for  the  withdrawal  of 
troops. 

December  S. — Japan  announces  that  the  resolution 
of  the  League  as  regards  the  bandit  problem  and  also 
the  clause  which  says  that  if  Japan  has  failed  to  with- 
draw its  troops  within  the  railway  zone  by  the  time 
the  investigation  commission  arrives,  the  commission 
should  report  to  the  League  with  recommendations, 
is  unacceptable,  as,  in  effect,  the  resolution  sets  a 
definite  time  limit,  to  which  the  Japanese  have  con- 
sistently objected. 

December  6. — General  Honjo  informs  the  War 
Office  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  military  action 
against  Chinchow  because  Chinese  troops  concen- 
trations there  are  continuing.  The  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  it  is  reluctant  to  expel  the  Chinese  for- 
cibly and  that  General  Honjo  will  not  act  until  peace- 
ful efforts  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  move  have  been 
exhausted.  Foreign  neutral  military  observers  state 
that  they  are  convinced  that  the  Chinese  are  not 
planning  an  offensive  against  the  Japanese  and  are 
entirely  incapable  of  resisting  the  Japanese  forces. 

December  8. — Japan  instructs  its  representative 
at  Paris  to  state  that  it  is  ready  to  accept  the  neutral 
commission  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  will  insist  on  a 
neutral  zone  in  southern  Manchuria  with  the  right 
to    suppress    banditry. 

December  10. — China  and  Japan  accept  a  revised 
resolution  of  the  League  which  provides  for  a  neutral 
commission  of  inquiry,  but  omits  direct  reference  to 
a  neutral  zone  in  the  Chinchow  area  or  evacuation  by 
Japanese  troops. 

December  11. — The  Wakatsuki  Cabinet  resigns  a 
day  after  the  apparent  settlement  of  the  Sino- Japa- 
nese dispute.  Opponents  of  the  Cabinet  have  been 
outspoken  in  their  charges  that  the  government  lack- 
ed a  definite  foreign  policy  and  that  its  financial 
policy,  too,  was  deficient. 

December  IS. — The  Emperor  sanctions  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  cabinet  by  the  Seiyukai  party,  to  be 
headed  by  the  leader  of  the  party,  Tsuyoshi  Insukai. 
The  party  a  month  ago  pledged  itself  to  attempt  to 
stiffen  the  Manchurian  policy  and  to  secure  suppres- 
sion of  the  gold  standard. 

December  14- — Japan  suspends  payments  in  gold 
and  places  an  embargo  on  gold  exports. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  resigns  as  president  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  government  and  as  generalissimo  of  the 
military  forces. 
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The  New  Books 

Man's    Own    Show: 
C  iv  i  1  ization, 

George  A.  Dorsey; 

Harper     &    Bros. 

992  pp.,  P11.00 
A  synthesis  of  a 
hundred  different  fields 
of  knowledge  to  an- 
swer such  questions 
as  What  is  civiliza- 
tion? How  did  man  create  it?  How  can  he 
improve  it?  As  "Why  We  Behave  L^ke 
Human  Beings"  deals  with  man  himself,  this 
book  deals  with  his  environment. 

Modem     History,     Carl     Becker;     Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  866  pp.,  P4.92. 
An   excellent  textbook   with   emphasis  on 
the  rise  of  democratic,  scientific,  and  indus- 
trialized civilization. 

Mind-Body  Relationships,  Edited  by  Jay 
B.  Nash;  Barnes  8b  Co.,  284  pp.,  f*4.40. 
Nature     and    Scope     of    Examinations, 
Ditto,  316  pp.,  P4.40. 
Volumes   one   and   two   of  a   new   series, 
"Interpretations     of    Physical     Education" 
of  the  School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni- 
versity.    The  first  volume  takes  up  life  as  a 
bio-chemical  mechanism,   health  as  integra- 
tion of  the  organism,  character  and  personal- 
ity, leisure  time  arts,  and  physical  and  health 
education;  the  second  volume,  various  kinds 
of  health   examinations   and   their   adminis- 
tration. 

The  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children, 
Norma  V.  Scheidemann;  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.,  536  pp.,  P7.15. 
Considers  major  and  minor  speech  disor- 
ders,   left-handedness,    mentally    subnormal 
and  especially  gifted  children,  nervous  chil- 
dren, blind  children,  deaf  children,  etc. 


The  Psychology  of  School  Music  Teach- 
ingy  Mursell  and  Glenn;  Silver,  Burdett 
8b  Co.,  386  pp.,  P5.28. 
Takes  up  the  foundations  of  music  edu- 
cation, the  development  of  musical  minded- 
ness,  executant  factors   of  music   education, 
measurements,   materials,   etc. 

Problems    in    Educational    Psychology, 

Gifford  and  Shorts;  Doubleday,  Doran 

8b  Co.,  742  pp.,  f>6.60. 
Reading    representative    of   modern,    pro- 
gressive thought  in  educational  psychology, 
so  organized  as  to  present  a  connected  study 
in  the  principles  of  the  subject. 

Books  for  Home  Reading  for  High  Schools, 
Herzberg  and  Center;  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  112  pp.,  f*.45. 
A  graded  and  classified  list  of  books  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  committee  on  home 
reading  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English. 

The  Elson  Basic  Readers,  Elson  and  Gray; 
Scott,  Foresman  8b  Co. 
Now  ready  are  the  Pre-primer,  the  Primer, 
and  Book  One,  a  complete  first-grade  unit, 
together  with  accessory  cards  and  charts. 
The  authors  have  emphasized  interest  and 
simplicity  in  these  books  and  every  story 
has  a  plot. 

Parties  and  Picnics  for  Very  Young  Chil- 
dren.   Edna    S.    Tipton;    Crowell    Co., 
216  pp.,  f»4.40. 
A  helpful  book  for  parents  and  teachers. 

Progress    in    English,    Clark    and   Knox; 
Doubleday,    Doran   &   Co.,    490   pp. 
A   book   in    ninth-grade  English  providing 
for   varied   and   continual  practice. 

Your  Speech,  Edwin  A.  Kane;  Doubleday, 

Doran    &    Co.,    152    pp. 

This  volume  is  for  the  ninth  year  and  is 

the   first    of   a   series  of  four  books  designed 

to  be  used  in  the  high-school  course  in  speech 


training.  The  book  is  addressed  to  the 
student,  and  its  informality  is  bound  to  be 
appealing. 


The  Planets  for  January,  1932 

By  THE  MANILA  OBSERVATORY 

TiApRCURY  is  a 
■*•»■*•  morning  star, 
and  will  be  in  the 
most  favorable  posi- 
tion for  observation 
the  first  half  of  the 
month.  It  may  be 
seen  right  before  dawn, 
near  the  eastern  horizon. 

VENUS  is  an  evening  star,  but  since  it 
sets  about  8  p.m.,  it  is  best  looked  for  right 
after  sunset.  It  may  be  seen  rather  low  in 
the  western  sky,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
constellation  Capricorn. 

MARS  for  the  next  two  months  will  be 
too  close  to  the  sun  for  observation. 

JUPITER  rises  about  9  p.m.  the  first  of 
the  month,  and  gradually  advances  its  time 
of  rising  to  about  6:30  p.m.  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  must  therefore  be  looked  for  in 
the  eastern  sky.  It  will  be  right  above  Regu- 
lus,  of  the  constellation  Leo. 

SATURN  is  getting  very  close  to  the  sun 
At  the  beginning  of  the  month  it  may  pos- 
sibly still  be  seen  right  after  sunset,  close  to 
the  western  horizon.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
it  may  possibly  be  visible  close  to  the 
eastern  horizon,  just  before  dawn,  and  very 
close  to  Mercury. 
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Springtime  in   Beautiful  Switzerland 


There  is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  can  produce  milk  of 
the  same  fine  quality  and  richness  as  Switzerland,  for  nowhere  else  are  to  be  found 
such  rich  pastures,  forage  and  pure  water  supplies.  Nature  has  given  Switzerland  these 
special  advantages  which  in  turn  impart  to  the  milk  a  distinctive  quality  and  flavour  of 
its  own. 

But  even  in  Switzerland  there  are  some  districts  which  produce  better  milk  than 
others.  The  centre  which  yields  the  best  results  is  undoubtedly  the  Emmenthal, 
famous  all  the  world  over  for  the  quality  of  cheese  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  It  is 
precisely  from  this  classic  centre — right  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  milk  producing  country 
in  the  world — that  "Bear"  Brand  Milk  is  obtained. 

"Bear"  Brand  Milk  is  used  and  appreciated  all  over  the  world. 
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Clothes  Line 

By  Amador  T.  Daguio 

Illustrated  by  Pablo  Amor  solo 


THE  student  saw  the  woman  one  afternoon  from  his 
window  in  the  dormitory.  The  woman  lived  in  a 
small  house  beside  the  dormitory,  and  he  could  easily 
look  from  his  window  into  the  small  room  which  the  woman 
occupied  with— -was  he  her  husband  or  a  brother?  He  saw 
clothes  hanging  on  a  wire  inside  the  room. 

The  small  house  stood  in  the  rear  of  a  very  big  house. 
The  student  could  also  look  into  the  big  house  when  it  was 
not  closed.  Sometimes,  when  a  window  was  open,  he  saw 
the   embroidered    curtains    and   the   lamps.     There   were 


nights  when  he  heard  the  music  of  the  piano  from  the  big 
house,  and  then  he  dreamed. 

Once  he  composed  a  sonnet  and  sent  it  to  a  magazine. 
The  poem  was  accepted  and  he  received  five  pesos  for  it. 
He  then  invited  some  of  his  friends  to  a  nearby  refreshment 
house  and  there  they  had  some  ice  cream. 

There  was  an  adobe  wall  between  the  dormitory  and  the 
big  and  the  little  house.  The  student  often  looked  at  the 
Well  where  the  moss  grew  green  and  moist.  He  partic- 
ularly noticed  a  name  painted  on  his  side  of  the  wall.    The 


HE  WAS  SHY  AND  DID  NOT  GET  ALONG  WELL  AT  SOCIALS 


m 


name  was  "Pilar".  At  first  when  he  saw  the  name,  no 
thought  came  into  his  mind;  but  he  saw  it  every  day  and 
began  to  wonder  who  could  have  been  the  man  who  painted 
the  name  there.  Perhaps  the  man,  he  thought,  was  a  roman- 
tic fellow  who  could  not  escape  from  the  thought  of  this 
woman — this  Pilar,  and  he  wrote  her  name  to  satisfy  him- 
self. The  student  many  times  philosophized  on  unfulfilled 
desires. 

An  acacia  tree  grew  near  the  wall  on  the  other  side. 
Sometimes,  the  student,  waking  from  his  sleep,  would  sit 
up  and  admire  the  dark  beauty  of  the  tree  which  he  could 
see  from  his  bed.  There  was  a  night  when  he  got  up  and 
leaned  on  the  window  sill  and  watched  the  tree  in  the 
radiance  of  the  moonlight.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been 
transported  to  a  fairy  land,  and  even  the  small  house  oppo- 
site had  taken  on  an  air  of  quiet  strangeness  and  beauty. 
In  the  late  afternoon,  the  tree  threw  grotesque  shadows 
into  his  room,  and  its  folding  leaves  in  the  evening  gave 
him  thoughts  of  sleep.  But  what  he  liked  most  about  the 
tree  were  the  birds  which  often  played  in  its  branches. 
How  free  they  were,  how  unconscious  of  the  fever  and  fret 
of  the  world,  the  student  often  thought. 

At  first,  the  student  did  not  like  his  room.  He  had 
taken  it  because  it  was  the  only  room  available  in  which 
he  could  be  alone.  But  they  let  him  have  it  at  a  reduction 
of  a  peso  a  month.  This  bargain  he  thought  he  had  made 
pleased  him  and  swelled  his  pride — he  had  taken  two  courses 
in  economics  and  had  received  high'marks  in  them.  He 
was  putting  his  knowledge  to  use,  he  believed. 

He  liked  to  be  alone.  He  lives  among  his  books  and  in 
the  world  of  peoples  he  read  about.  He  had  a  typewriter 
and  wrote  his  reports  and  themes  on  it.  After  a  week  or 
two,  other  students  living  in  the  dormitory  got  to  know 
him  and  would  drop  into  his  room  to  use  his  typewriter. 
Sometimes,  in  return,  they  would  take  him  to  a  show,  or 
invite  him  to  a  fraternity  dance.  But  he  was  shy,  and  did 
not  get  along  well  at  socials. 

When  the  woman  opposite  first  saw  him,  she  looked  at  him 
in  a  rather  matter-of-fact  way.  The  second  time  she  looked 
at  him — that  was  after  three  days — their  glances  held,  it 
seemed  to  the  student,  a  long  time.  The  woman,  as  a 
result,  went  to  the  window  and  closed  it.  The  student 
smiled  when  he  saw  her  do  this.  Funny  girl,  he  told  him- 
self.    She  must  have  thought  I  was  looking  at  her  chemise. 

He  was  about  to  go  out  when  he  noticed  that  there  was  a 
hole  in  one  of  the  thin,  square  sea  shells  of  which  the  window 
was  made,  and  he  also  saw  something  moving  behind  the 
hole.  He  looked  for  a  long  time.  He  thought  that  it 
must  have  been  the  woman  peeping  at  him.  He  was  greatly 
flattered. 

He  went  out  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  on  the 
Bay  shore,  watching  the  sun  sink  below  the  horizon  and  the 
ships  take  on  ghostly  shapes.  When  he  got  back  to  his 
room,  he  began  a  poem  about  the  sea,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  finish  it  because  of  the  mosquitoes  which  stung  his  feet 
and  made  them  itchy.  The  next  morning,  when  another 
student  came  into  his  room,  he  had  a  great  laugh.  He 
saw  a  mosquito  pinned  to  the  wall  over  a  piece  of  paper 
on  which  was  written:  "To  the  rest  of  the  mosquito  in- 
habitants of  this  room:     A  WARNING. " 


The  student  from  the  other  room  laughed  so  loud  that 
the  woman  in  the  opposite  house  looked  out  of  her  window 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  did  not  know  what  the 
two  young  men  were  laughing  about,  but  she  smiled  just 
the  same.  When  the  student  was  on  his  way  to  his  classes 
that  morning,  he  thought  of  the  girl  smiling  at  him.  She 
is  a  poor  girl,  he  said  to  himself.  With  lovely  black  eyes. 
Suppose  she  was  going  to  like  him!  He  would  see.  She 
has  beautiful  eyes. 

When  he  got  back  to  his  room,  he  looked  at  the  other 
window,  but  it  was  closed.  Then  he  said,  "What  is  the 
matter  with  me?  What  I  am  doing  is  silly.  I  must  forget 
her.     She  must  not  come  into  my  studies." 

The  following  days  he  hardly  thought  of  her  at  all. 

QNE  day  workmen  came  to  build  a  garage  behind  the 
dormitory.  They  are  going  to  disturb  me,  he  thought, 
but  he  made  no  complaint.  During  the  next  noon 
hour,  he  heard  quarreling  outside  his  window,  and  got  up 
to  look  out .  It  was  the  woman ,  scolding  one  of  the  workmen . 
She  came  out  of  the  little  house,  picked  up  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  started  to  climb  over  the  adobe  wall,  but  by  the  time 
she  was  half  over,  the  workman  had  disappeared. 

"Where  is  that ?     What  does  he  think  I  am? 

I   am  not  a  bad  woman.     That  devil!     Where  is  he?" 

"What  did  he  do  to  you,  young  lady?"  asked  another 
of  the   workmen,    smiling. 

"What?  Also  you?  What  did  he  do?  He  winked  at 
me!  And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  you  ...  ruffian ! 
I'll  smash  your  head  with  this!" 

The  workman  flushed  and  began  to  look  angry.  "Think 
of  what  you  are  doing,  woman!"  he  shouted,  and,  calling 
to  the  man  living  with  the  girl,  who  was  now  looking  out 
of  the  window,  he  called :  "  Say,  man,  look  after  your  wife ! 
Why  don't  you  teach  her  manners?" 

The  man  looked  insulted,  but  he  came  out  of  the  little 
house  and  shouted  at  the  girl,  "Come  down  from  there! 
Come  here"  But  the  woman  refused  to  move,  and  he 
roared  again.     "Come  here,   I   say!" 

The  woman  threw  her  club  at  the  workmen,  but  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes.  The  man  had  come  into  the  yard, 
and  now  pulled  the  woman  roughly  from  the  wall.  She 
fell  and  he  beat  her  with  a  stick.  The  woman  cried  and 
screamed  and  began  to  fight  back. 

She  must  be  his  wife,  or  else  he  would  not  beat  her  that 
way,  the  student  thought. 

The  scoundrel!  Why  does  he  do  that  to  his  wife?  She 
was  insulted  by  one  of  those  men,  and  because  he  does  not 

dare  to  fight  him,  he  beats  her Poor  woman!     That 

fellow  ought  to  be  hanged!     The    beast! 

The  pair  were  now  back  in  their  room.  The  window  was 
closed.  Soon  the  sobbing  of  the  woman  inside  the  room 
ceased.  The  student  sighed  with  relief,  ^hat  a  scene 
they  made!  Why  should  he  have  gotten  angry  with  that 
man.  .  .  .  He  was  within  his  rights.  ...  I  am  not  fall- 
ing in  love  with  the  poor  girl,  am  I?     No. 

Tt  was  afternoon,  and  the  student  had  nothing  to  do. 

He  just  sat  in  his  chair,  musing.     Somewhere  a  rooster 

crowed  and  the  crowing  made  him   feel   sleepy.     He   got 

up  and  yawned.     Then  he  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 

(Continued  on  page  435) 


Early  Days  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary 


By  Wilfrid  Turnbull 
Formerly  Captain,  P.  C. 


THE  Philippine  Constabulary  was  con- 
ceived by  Commissioner  Luke  E. 
Wright,  brought  into  being  by  the 
Philippine  Commission,  and  wet-nursed  dur- 
ing infancy  by  Captain  Henry  T.  Allen,  as- 
sisted by  Captain  D.  J.  Baker,  both  of  the 
United  States  Army,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  respectively. 
Through  childhood  and  adolescence  it  was  cared  for  and 
tutored  by  these  same  officers,  now  General  Allen  and 
Colonel  Baker,  aided  and  succeeded  by  other  army  officers 
until  1917  when  it  was  turned  over  to  civilians. 

Officered  at  birth  by  former  commissioned  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  U.  S.  Volunteers  and  by  a  few  from  the  non- 
commissioned grades  of  the  regular  establishment,  all 
having  seen  service  in  the  Islands  and  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  country,  people,  and  conditions,  with  the  growth 
of  the  organization,  to  these  were  added  Filipinos  and 
young  Americans,  most  of  the  latter  being  from  military 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  officers  were 
foreigners  or  of  foreign  birth  and  represented  the  following 
countries:  Belgium,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Philippines,  Poland,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sweden, 
and  Turkey. 

Nominally  a  civilian  organization,  conditions  required 
that  it  have  the  training  and  discipline  of  regular  troops 
and  as  such  it  took  the  field,  especially  in  Moroland  and 
Samar.  The  Constabulary  owed  everything  to  the  spe- 
cially selected  army  officers  under  whom  it  was  trained 
and,  thanks  to  them,  it  had  a  record  of  some  achievement 
the  reward  for  which  may  possibly  be  received  in  Heaven 
by  those  few  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  connection. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  utter  lack  of  interest  and 
of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  its  last  army  chief,  the  enthus- 
iastically destructive  policy  of  the  then  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  the  usual  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Government  as  re- 
gards everyting  in  the  Philippines,  allowed  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  was  eminently  unfair  to  those  who 
had  helped  to  build  up  the  organization  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties  and  who  had  a  right  to  expect  better  treatment, 
at  least  from  their  own  Government. 

This  short  series  of  articles  represents  the  gist  of  what 
can  be  recalled  of  the  early  days  by  one  who  saw  service 
with  the  organization  when  it  was  still  in  swaddling  clothes. 
Conditions  were  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands 
except  where  the  Insurgents  were  still  actively  opposing 
the  army  and  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu  which  were  not  yet 
under  Civil  Government. 


IGNORANCE    AND    SUPERSTITION    STILL   RIFE 

The  improved  conditions  of  to-day  are  striking,  wonder- 
ful in  fact,  but  the  same  compound  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  fanaticism  that  caused  the  Anting-anting  up- 
rising of  1901  still  exists,  and  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  any  one  group  of  people,  even,  in  Luzon.  Superstition 
and  fanaticism  are  rife;  add  to  these  a  grievance,  real  or 
imaginary,   and  the  persuasion  of  a  facile   tongue,    and 


latent  menace  easily  becomes  active  revolt.  Troublous 
times  are  ahead  unless  something  be  done  to  stop  the 
exploitation  of  the  rao  and  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  he  exists — something  that  will  make  him  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  appeal  of  radicalism  and  other  disruptive 
influences.  Education  alone  will  not  do  this  and  may 
even  hasten  trouble. 

THE   REAL   DANGER 

When  one  reads  of  pending  "insurrections",  there  k 
little  to  fear,  for  such  news  is  generally  either  propaganda 
or  "filling"  for  the  newspapers;  the  thing  to  fear  is  that 
which  may  get  into  the  papers  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities  after  it  has  taken  place.  When  serious 
trouble  is  known  to  threaten,  the  guardians  of  law  and 
order  give  out  no  news  until  the  situation  is  under  control 
and  the  danger  past. 

OPPRESSION    OF    THE    POOR 

Given  a  square  deal,  there  is  no  better  man  in  the  world 
than  the  Filipino  tao  but  "any  worm  will  turn".  He  is 
furnished  perverted  information,  high-hatted,  and  robbed. 
For  instance,  in  a  town  where  there  is  a  factory  employ- 
ing some  seven  hundred  men,  it  is  generally  talked  of  and 
understood  that  when  a  workman  wishes  to  get  an  advance 
of  money  or  the  pay  due  him  but  which  is  not  yet  available 
at  the  company's  office,  he  just  goes  to  the  wife  of  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  factory  and  the  lady  advances  the 
desired  amount  less  ten  per  cent  and  collects  full  payment 
at  the  office.  It  is  further  rumored  that  such  workmen  are 
assured  of  a  job  so  long  as  they  are  this  lady's  clients.  In 
many  places  employees  are  given  advances,  or  the  equivalent 
of  wages  due,  in  groceries  or  other  necessities,  all  such 
articles  being  listed  at  much  higher  prices  than  the  same 
articles  in  other  stores  of  the  locality  but  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  factory.  These  are  what  may  be  called 
comparatively  benign  cases  of  usury  and  exploitation 
but,  at  that,  ten  per  cent  interest  on  a  loan  for  not  more 
than  a  fortnight  is  more  than  the  ordinary  Shylock  demands. 
The  worst  forms  of  usury  and  oppression  are  said  to  be  com- 
mon in  some  of  the  agricultural  districts— poor  land  owners 
and  tenant  farmers  being  the  victims. 

INSINCERITY    OF    POLITICIANS 

Overtaking  an  old  tao  I  knew  one  time,  we  fell  into  step 
and  when  conversation  lagged  I  asked  him  for  which  of 
the  several  candidates  for  presidente  he  was  going  to 
vote.  With  a  chuckle,  he  said  he  did  not  know  for  they 
all  seemed  to  be  such  friendly  gentleman  and  so  solicitous 
for  his  welfare,  even  asking  if  he  had  secured  a  cedula, 
and  that  one  he  had  known  by  sight  for  years  and  had 
passed  almost  daily  without  being  noticed,  had,  a  few  days 
previously,  met  him  with  outstretched  hand,  slapped  him 
on  the  back,  and  called  him  compare.  And  then,  as 
I  was  only  an  Americano,  he  launched  out  in  aft  ammmg 
account  of  how  the  small-town  ilustrado  looks  upo»  and 
treats  his  (my  friend's)  class. 


IRRESPONSIBLE    AGITATORS 

One  day  when  waiting  for  a  train  at  a  flag  station,  I 
heard  a  well-dressed  stranger  telling  the  waiting  crowd 
of  country  people  that  America  held  the  Philippines  in 
order  to  get  Philippine  products  cheap,  and  discouraged 
the  sale  of  these  to  other  countries  where  better  prices 
could  be  obtained.  As  proof  of  this  he  cited  the  high 
prices  during  the  World  War  when,  he  told  them,  all 
products  were  shipped  to  Europe.  This  gentleman  was 
also  boosting  the  Bagong  Katipunan,  but  the  membership 
fee  had  already  cooled  off  any  enthusiasm  there  had 
been. 

THE    FIRST    OFFICERS    A   TOUGH    LOT 

Although  my  recollection  of  most  of  the  events  of  1901 
is  somewhat  ha2y,  I  still  retain  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
first  and  only  meeting  called  by  General  Allen  which  was 
also  the  one  time  when  all  the  newly -appointed  constabu- 
lary officers  were  together.  After  briefly  outlining  our 
duties,  the  General  started  to  give  some  pertinent  hints 
as  to  the  straight  and  narrow  moral  trail  we  were  expected 
to  travel  but,  hardly  into  the  subject,  he  stopped  abruptly 
and  dismissed  the  meeting.  It  occurred  to  some  of  us 
that  he  had  recognized  the  very  reasonable  doubt  that 
his  remarks  could  get  through  and  register  where  most 
needed.  To  be  frank,  we  were  nothing  to  inspire  pride  of 
creation,  and  one  glance  would  have  discouraged  anyone 
but  a  wise  and  understanding  soldier.  The  assembly 
was  really  not  quite  as  tough  as  it  looked,  but  a  few  had 
temporarily  slipped  their  moral  cables  and  needed  stre- 
nuous physical  exercise  to  bring  them  back  to  normal.  Thisx 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  sudden  change  from  a 
hard  life  under  discipline  to  one  of  idleness  and  un- 
restraint in  a  none  too  Puritanic  town.  No  time  was  lost  in 
getting  us  out  of  Manila  and  to  our  respective  provinces, 
mine  being  Sorsogon.  Two  junior  officers  were  assigned 
to  the  province — Neville,  later  a  major,  and  O'Grady  who 
resigned  after  a  few  years. 

HOW    SOME    OF   THEM   DIED 

Of  the  officers  I  knew  personally,  Garwood,  Neville, 
Patstone,  Hayson,  Maer,  Quinn,  and  O'Grady,  the  last  two 
are  believed  to  be  still  alive;  the  others  have  passed  to  that 
happier  state  where  there  is  no  reveille  and  no  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  Inspector.  It  is  hard  to  picture  either  Gar- 
wood or  Neville,  strumming  a  harp  and  enjoying  it,  but 
should  Satan  cause  trouble  they  would  be  in  their  element — 
on  either  side.  Garwood  was  killed  by  strikers  in  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields  when  a  member  of  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Police;  Neville  was  shot  in  California;  Patstone  died 
a  natural  death  having  reached  the  alloted  span;  Hayson 
was  murdered  in  bed  at  Siassi;  and  Maer  was  burned 
alive  with  his  house  at  Iloilo.  Of  the  original  sixty-eight  ap- 
pointees to  the  organization  four  (?)  are  still  alive,  two  of 
them  living  in  the  Islands. 

AN  UNFRIENDLY   RECEPTION   IN    SORSOGON 

The  trip  to  Sorsogon  was  an  introduction  to  the  horrors 
of  interisland  travel  in  those  days — questionable  food, 
stinking  staterooms,  and  "bugs"  of  all  kinds — aggravated, 
during    the  month  of  August,  by  a  southwest  monsoon 
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sea.  Upon  arrival  at  our  destination,  I  called  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fifteenth  infan- 
try which  had  headquarters  at  Sorsogon  and  companies 
at  Gubat,  Matnog,  and  Bulan.  The  reception  was  such 
that  I  did  not  feel  the  heat  for  some  days.  Later,  some  of 
the  junior  officers  called  on  us  but  did  not  succeed  in  veiling 
the  fact  that  we  were  considered  beyond  the  pale  and  an 
unwelcome  addition  to  the  American  community. 

POOR   CHOW 

There  were  no  hotels  in  the  town  so  the  Spanish  house 
of  Ynchausti  very  kindly  took  us  in,  but  as  they  would  not 
accept  any  return  for  their  hospitality  we  were  forced  to 
live  on  the  country.  This,  for  those  without  commissary 
privileges  and  unaccustomed  to  eating  rice,  was  practical- 
ly starvation,  for  even  what  we  then  considered  as  the 
bare  necessities  were  unobtainable.  In  after  years  most 
constabulary  men  learned  to  live  on  whatever  was  procur- 
able and  to  be  satisfied  even  to  enjoy  and  be  thankful 
for  it  if  only  the  quantity  was  sufficient.  There  was  always 
rice  and  dried  fish  for  our  men,  even  in  the  wilds,  and  this 
was  by  no  means  despised  by  us  at  noon  when  on  a  hike, 
monkey  and  other  delicacies  being  reserved  for  the  more 
elaborate  evening  meals. 

THE    ARMY    AND    THE   CIVIL    GOVERNMENT 

The  relations  between  the  local  civil  government  and 
the  military  were  peculiar  and  unfortunate.  Livingstone, 
the  governor,  was  a  recently  appointed  lieutenant,  artil- 
lery corps;  the  treasurer  was  a  new  infantry  subaltern, 
and  Purington,  the  supervisor,  was  commissioned  in  the 
cavalry  a  few  weeks  after  our  arrival.  All  had  been  volun- 
teer officers,  as  had  also  the  captain  of  the  port  and  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance,  Carson,  later  a  justice 
of  the  local  Supreme  Court.  Colonel  Matile  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment.  The  older  military  officers  were 
turning  over  to  their  recently  appointed  juniors  the  author- 
ity they  had  held  for  years,  and  they  felt  it  very  different- 
ly to  what  they  would  have  done  if  turning  over  to  civil- 
ians. Furthermore,  the  civil  and  military  were  so  inter- 
dependent at  the  time  that  the  situation  was  delicate. 
Before  understanding  the  circumstances,  the  reception 
had  surprised  me;  knowing  them,  I  felt  for  and  with  the 
colonel. 

FIRST   DUTIES 

The  newly  organized  government  had  no  maps  of  the 
province  and  but  little  documentary  information  regarding 
it;  the  Army  had  but,  being  somewhat  thin-skinned,  I 
foolishly  forewent  the  pleasure  of  a  second  call,  and  after 
a  few  days  spent  in  gathering  what  information  was  avail- 
able from  the  officials  and  others  at  the  capital,  I  started 
on  a  trip  through  my  territory  accompanied  by  a  Spanish 
mestizo  deputy -treasurer  who  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
country  and  people.  We  intended  covering  the  country 
south  of  the  Sorsogon -Bacon  road,  while  Neville  tried  to  get 
to  Donsol  overland  but  was  turned  back  by  impassable 
country.  The  object  was  to  learn  the  general  lay  of  the 
land,  means  of  transportation,  and  the  time  required  for 
travel  between  the  different  points;  and  by  personal  contact 
with  officials  and  others,  to  become  informed  as  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  432) 


Mountain  Trail  Traffic 

By  N.  W.  Jenkins 


THE  Mountain  Trail  winds  a  tortuous,  serpentine 
route  from  Baguio  to  levels  almost  twice  as  high 
at  Mount  Paoay  and  Mount  Data,  dipping  again 
to  the  lower  reaches  where  Bontok  spreads  out  its  unique 
attractions  in  a  vast  valley  of  great  beauty. 

Up  and  down  this  marvelous  scenic  highway  last  year 
motored  throngs  of  sight- 
seers— tourists  encouraged 
to  visit  the  Mountain  Prov- 
ince through  the  efforts  of 
the  Philippine  Tourist  Asso- 
ciation. During  the  season 
opening  this  month  and 
which  will  continue  until 
June  of  next  year,  greater 
numbers  will  pass  over  this 
wonderful  mountain  road. 

The  Trail,  like  most 
mountain  highways,  is  a 
one-way  thoroughfare,  and  a 
system  of  gates  is  maintained 
to  expedite  the  movement  of 
traffic.  When  a  car  arrives 
at  Kilometer  30  it  may  learn 
that  a  car  coming  from  the 
other  direction  left  Kilo- 
meter 42  ten  minutes  ago; 
when  it  arrives  the  car  may 
proceed.  Waits  at  the 
gates,  by  this  system,  need 
never  be  very  long  and  the 
passengers  can  occupy 
themselves  pleasurably  by 
getting  out  to  stretch  their 
legs,  enjoy  the  scenery, 
and  chat  with  the  native 
gatekeeper. 

Frequently,  however — all 
too  frequently  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Mountain  Trail 
as  an  efficiently  conducted 
unit  of  the  Philippine  road 
system — these  waits  are  ex- 
tended beyond  a  reasonable 
patience.  They  do  not  occur  through  accidents.  These 
occur  so  seldom  as  to  be  negligible  as  a  factor  in  the 
interruption  of  traffic. 

A  careful  check  of  the  causes  of  delays  of  unusual — and 
unwarranted — duration,  shows  that  the  chief  fault  does 
not  lie  at  the  gates  or  between  the  gates,  but  in  Baguio 
and  Bontok,  in  the  thoughtlesness  of  the  very  officials  who 
should  be  most  concerned  with  the  smooth,  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  road. 

Regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  the  Mountain 
Trail  very  sensibly  provide  that  officials  of  the  Mountain 


Province,  with  all  its  subdivisions,  are  to  have  what  may 
be  termed  "right  of  way"  when  on  trips  of  inspection  or 
other  official  business;  this,  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of 
speeding  up  the  work  of  the  province. 

Eight  times  out  of  ten  when  a  delay  occurs  and  a  car  is 
held  at  some  gate  much  longer  than  the  time  required  by 

another  'car  to  traverse  the 
distance  between  two  gates, 
the  explanation  given  is  that 
an  official  is  coming  and  the 
gate  must  be  closed  until 
his  arrival.  After  he  has 
passed  through,  the  waiting 
car  may  proceed. 

This  is  fair  enough.  But 
why  should  an  (official  take 
so  much  more  time  coming 
through  than  would  be  taken 
by  an  unofficial  car?  The 
answer  is  that  he  doesn't. 
But  before  he  leaves,  say, 
Baguio,  word  is  telegraphed 
along  the  line,  from  gate  to 
gate,  announcing  his  coming. 
The  gatekeeper,  a  practical 
person  more  interested  in 
holding  his  job  than  in  at- 
tempting to  speed  the  visit- 
ing guest  or  the  tax-paying 
garage  or  PU  car,  closes  his 
gate  and  keeps  it  firmly 
closed  until  the  official  shows 
up. 

Instances  may  be  cited 
showing  that  important  vi- 
siting tourists  have  been  held 
up  for  more  than  two  hours  to 
permit  some  minor  inspector 
to  traverse  the  highway 
from  some  gate  seventy  or 
eighty  kilometers  distant. 
Not  isolated  instances,  for 
they  are  numerous.  Cars  have 
been  held,  without  explana- 
tion, until  a  car  containing  an  official  arrived  coming  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  waiting  car.  When  the 
official  car  has  passed  through,  the  waiting  car  is  allowed 
to  follow  it!  Again,  this  is  not  an  extreme  example;  cases 
ot  the  kind  multiply  when  a  check  record  of  delays  is  kept. 

The  fault,  of  course,  is  in  the  stupidity  of  the  average 
gatekeeper.  Perhaps  it  may  better  be  called  his  exaggera- 
tion of  the  element  of  caution.  At  all  events,  it  is  capable 
of  remedy.  Meanwhile  we  may  not  so  much  blame  him 
as  his  superior,  who  permits  this  condition  to  exist  merely 
(Continued  on  page  432) 
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ALONG  THE  MOUNTAIN   TRAIL 


Biscuits 

By  Solito  Borje 


L' 


ISING,  look!,, 

The  boy  draws  out  from  the 
pocket  of  his  camisa  de  chino  an 
elongated  biscuit  with  notched  egdes  and 
holds  it  before  the  girl's  envious  eyes. 

"Look!     My  father  brought  it  home  for 


me 


Turning  the  delicacy  over  and  over  in  his  hand  tantaliz- 
ingly,  the  boy  finally  puts  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  trans- 
parent shirt.  The  girl  goes  close  to  him  and  peers  at  the 
biscuit  in  its  soiled  receptacle. 

"Let  us  divide  it  between  us,  Pedro, "  the  girl  proposes. 
The  boy  shakes  his  head. 

"And  then  you  and  I  will  go  to  see  my  cousin  Indong 
who  is  sick/' 

"Is  Indong  sick?" 

"Yes,  and  Tio  Illo  bought  him  a  big  can  of  biscuits — like 
that."     Lising  draws  a  figure  in  the  air. 

"A  can  of  biscuits!"  echoes  Pedro,  marvelling.     "That 
big?"  he  redraws  the  figure. 
"Ehm-hm." 

"Then,  they  must  be  the  biscuits  of  the  Americanos!" 
"Yes!" 

"They  look  and  smell  and  taste  very  good.     They  are 
square,  you  know,  and  flat,  and  have  little  holes  in  them, — 
like  those  in  the  Kastila's  mattress  that  I  saw  put-out  in  the 
sun  on  the  veranda  of  his  house." 
"Yes!" 

After  a  thoughtful  moment,  Pedro  pulls  out  the  edge  of 
his  pocket  with  his  thumb  and  brings  out  his  biscuit.  It 
too  has  holes  in  it,  bored  in  by  the  bocboc.  Fine,  whitish 
threads,  like  cobweb,  cling  to  its  mottled  yellow  surface. 
Depreciatively  the  boy  shakes  his  head. 

"Go  on,  "  eagerly  urges  Lising.     "Let  us  divide  it." 
"We'll  go  and  see  your  cousin  Indong,  true?" 
"True!"    With  a  big  toe,  the  girl  draws  a  cross  in  the 
hot  dust. 

Pedro  divides  the  biscuit,  for  a  moment  critically  ex- 
amines the  pieces,  and  then  gives  one  to  Lising.  At  the 
foot  of  the  santol  tree  by  the  roadside  they  stand  silently 
munching  their  respective  shares. 

Astride  a  long  stick,  another  boy  races  down  the  road,  his 
black  hair  flying  in  the  sun,  his  long,  bare,  dusty  legs  twink- 
ling. The  far  end  of  the  stick  trails  behind  him,  raising 
clouds  of  dust. 

"Here  comes  Pitong  again,"  blubbers  Pedro  as  he  crams 
the  rest  of  his  biscuit  into  his  mouth. 

"He  is  wearing  his  father's  constable  shirt,"  adds  the 
other. 

Pitong,  on  noticing  the  two  children  in  the  shade  of  the 
tree,  abruptly  pulls  up,  the  thick  clouds  of  dust  enveloping 
him.  On  observing  the  mouths  of  Pedro  and  Lising  work- 
ing, and  the  remainder  of  Lising's  biscuit  clutched  in  her 
hand,  he  displays  a  sickly,  cross-eyed  smile. 
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"Hoy,"  calls  out  Pedro,  "where  did  you  get  that  stick? 
I  am  sure  you  stole  it  from  Lacay  Iban's  fence." 

The  newcomer's  smile  fades.     "No!"  he  says  stoutly. 
"Na,  you  Pedro,  you  are  always  saying  bad  things  against 
me." 

"But  we  saw  you,"  Lising  bears  out  her  companion. 
Pitong  glares  at  them  for  a  while,  and  then,  sighting  the 
biscuit  in  Lising's  hand,  he  again  softens  into  another  of 
his  smutty  smiles.    He  goes  up  to  Lising,  eyes  her  biscuit,  and 
looking  up  at  her,  grins.     He  becomes  more  cross-eyed. 
"Will  you  give  me  your  biscuit?"  he  begs. 
The  girl  closely  scrutinizes  what  she  has  left,  and  break- 
ing  off   a   generous   portion,    she   places   it   in   the    out- 
stretched palm  of  Pitong. 
"Em-m-m,"  she  mumbles. 

Dismounting,  the  equestrian  takes  his  "horse"  by  its 
middle  and  sets  it  up  on  end  against  the  huge  bole  of  the 
tree.  He  puts  his  palm  with  the  biscuit  against  his  dis- 
tended mouth,  and  when  he  takes  it  away,  his  portion  of  the 
delicacy  is  gone. 

"Are  we  not  going  to  see  Indong,  Lising?"  Pedro  turns 
to  the  girl  at  his  side. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Indong?"  inquires  Pitong. 
"My  cousin  is  sick  with  the  influenza,"  says  Lising, 
breaking  the  big  news. 

"And,"  offers  Pedro,  "Tio  Illo  bought  him  a  big  can 
of  biscuits. " 

" Biscuits  like  the  Americano's,"  adds  Lising. 
"Biscuits!"    Pitong    says    desirously.     "Biscuits!    And 
as  good  as  the  one  I  just  ate?" 
<4Oh,  a  thousand  times  better." 

Pitong  remains  silent  for  a  while,  his  eyes  shifting  about 
rapidly.  And  then,  "Let  us  go  and  see  Indong,"  he 
cries. 

The  two  other  children  nod. 
"And,  Biling,  you  ride  my  horse." 
They  dash  down  the  road,  Pitong  easily  in  the  lead. 
Dogs,  barking  furiously,  futilly  spring  at  bamboo  gates, 
while  chickens  scuttle  away  screaming  from  beds  of  rice 
chaff.  The  three  children  swing  into  a  grove  of  bread- 
fruit trees,  and,  with  a  mad  clatter,  they  bring  themselves 
to  a  stop  in  a  barren  yard. 

Lising  places  a  forefinger  on  her  lips.  "Keep  silent," 
she  admonishes,  "or  Tia  Bansiang  will  hear  us  and  drive  us 
away  with  her  big  malo." 

Smoke  issues  from  the  two  wall-less  sides  of  a  mean, 
weather-beaten  house.  Inside,  somebody  weakly  coughs. 
A  black  carabao  with  a  torn  nose  chews  its  cud  placidly 
under  the  house,  and  in  the  shade  of  an  adjacent  bread- 
fruit tree,  an  uncovered  bull-cart  is  parked. 

"Let  us  pull  that  cart  to  the  house  so  that  we  can  stand 
in  it  and  look,"  Pitong  suggests. 

Lising  drives  her  "horse"  head-foremost  into  the  ground 
and  then  helps  the  two  boys  pull  the  heavy,  lumbering 
wagon  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  house.    Having  blocked 


one  of  the  steel-sheathed  wheels  with  a  stone,  Pitong, 
followed  by  Lising  and  Pedro,  clambers  into  the  vehicle  and 
stealthily  peeps  over  the  edge  of  the  bamboo  flooring  of 
the  house. 

"Look!  Tia  Bansiang  is  preparing  Indong's  medicine. 
She  is  not  looking  at  us. " 

In  a  far  corner,  an  old  woman  is  tending  the  fire  in  a 
portable  earthen  stove  on  which  a  pot  of  water  is  boiling. 
Beside  her,  on  a  pile  of  fagots,  are  a  plate  of  pineapple 
leaves  cut  into  small  pieces  and  a  huge  home-made  cigar. 

"And  there  is  my  cousin  Indong  with  the  can  of  biscuits 
beside  him!" 

On  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  bamboo  floor,  a  boy  lies 
swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  blanket  striped  red  and 
blue  and  green.  His  head  is  turbaned  with  an  old  black 
shawl.  His  face  is  swollen  and  red,  his  eyes  are  closed, 
and  he  coughs  frequently.  On  a  big  trunk  at  his  side 
reposes  the  can  of  biscuits,  labeled  " Jacob's".  It  has 
been  opened,  and  the  packing  of  shredded  white  paper 
spills  out  of  the  tin  deliriously. 

Pitong  mutters,  "And  it  is  only  two  arm-lengths  away." 

Having  put  the  cut  pineapple  leaves  into  the  boiling 
water,  Tia  Bansiang  reaches  for  her  half-burned  cigar, 
tiptoes  to  the  pile  of  blankets  and  red  kundiman  pillows 
near  the  trunk,  finds  a  match,  and  lights  the  tobacco.  She 
puffs  away  voluminously,  and  the  three  children  go  down 
into  the  straw-covered  bottom  of  the  cart. 

"Have  you  seen  the  can  of  biscuits?"  asks  Lising. 

Pitong  nods  voicelessly,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  peers 
again  over  the  edge  of  the  floor.  The  rest  of  the  company 
follows  suit. 

The  old  woman,  wrapped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  has 
seated  herself  beside  her  son,  the  can  of  biscuits  on  her  lap. 
With  her  bare  hands,  she  wipes  the  perspiration  from  the 
face  of  the  boy.  Indong's  eyes  flutter  open.  Tia  Bansiang 
bares  toothless  gums  with  delight. 

"The  boy  is  alive,"  she  blurts  out.  She  digs  a  hand  into 
the  can  of  biscuits  and  extracts  a  handful.  She  puts  these 
on  the  mat,  close  to  the  patient's  pillow.  "Here,  my  son, 
eat  and  soon  you'll  get  well."  She  closes  the  tin  and  puts 
it  away. 

The  boy  coughs,  moans,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  shakes 
his  head.  The  three  eavesdroppers  stare  at  him  uncom- 
prehendingly. 

The  old  woman  waves  her  huge  cigar  to  drive  away  the 
flies  from  the  face  of  the  boy  and  the  pile  of  biscuits  on  the 
mat,  and  the  three  children  go  down  again. 

"If  I  were  Indong,"  Pitong  holds  forth,  "I'd  eat  and 
eat  until  the  whole  can  of  biscuits  is  empty. " 

"I  can't  understand,"  says  Lising,  "why  Indong 
refuses  to  eat  the  biscuits, — one  handful  of  them — like 
this." 


The  three  remain  thoughtfully  silent. 

"I  wish  I  were  sick,"  says  Pitong,  after  a  while. 

"Who  would  be  sick?"  asks  Pedro. 

"I,"  asserts  Pitong.  "If  I'd  be  allowed  to  eat  those 
biscuits  there  on  the  mat,  I'd  willingly  be  sick. " 

Lising   shakes   her   head. 

"I  like  better  to  be  healthy,"  she  declares. 

"I,  too,"  Pedro  seconds  her. 

Soon  they  tumble  out  of  the  cart,  and  Pitong,  taking  to 
"horse",  leads  his  companions  into  the  road  that  skirts 
the  grove  of  breadfruit  trees. 

Suddenly,  Pedro  stops  in  his  tracks  and  his  companions 
gather  around  him. 

"We  have  forgotten  to  pull  back  the  cart  to  its  proper 
place! "  Pedro  exclaims. 

"Now,  Tio  Illo  will  find  out  and  he  will  scold  us, "  Lising 
says  fearfully. 

The  cross-eyes  of  Pitong  begin  to  shift  about  rapidly. 

"Let  us  go  back,"  says  Pedro,  "and  pull  back  the  cart." 

Pitong  squints  at  his  companions  strangely.  "No, 
let  us  not  go  back,"  he  declares  commandingly.  "Let 
us  not  go  back.     Tio  Illo  will  not  get  angry. " 

Lising  and  Pedro  turn  away  doubtfully,  but  when  Pitong 
"rides"  off,  they  follow  him. 

When  they  have  gone  a  distance,  Pitong  addresses  his 
two  companions.  "You  go  home  now,"  he  says.  "I 
am  going  home  also." 

Pedro  and  Lising  turn  into  a  bypath,  and  when  they 
have  disappeared,  Pitong  back-trails  into  the  grove  of 
breadfruit  trees,  and,  with  a  sharp  stone,  lets  out  the  sap 
of  one  of  the  trees,  which  he  collects  on  the  "tail"  of  his 
"steed ",  until  a  sticky  ball  has  coagulated  on  it.  Stealthily, 
he  creeps  into  the  ready  cart  and  spies  into  the  house  of 
Tia  Bansiang. 

Tia  Bansiang  is  at  the  stove,  pouring  the  amber-colored 
water  in  the  pot  into  an  ungot.  Her  back  is  towards  the 
boy. 

Noiselessly,  the  boy  hoists  his  "horse"  into  the  old 
woman's  house  and  surreptitiously  applies  its  "tail"  to 
the  pile  of  biscuits  close  to  the  sick  boy's  head.  Two  of  the 
delicious  things  stick  to  it,  and  Pitong  draws  them  out  and 
stows  them  away  in  the  pocket  of  his  father's  constable 
shirt. 

The  boy  has  just  made  ready  for  another  haul  when  Tia 
Bansiang  reaches  for  her  huge  cigar  on  the  pile  of  fagots 
at  her  side.  Indong  coughs  heavily,  and  his  red  face  black- 
ens. With  a  sigh,  Pitong  jumps  out  of  the  cart,  and,  in 
a  shady  nook,  sits  down  to  enjoy  his  catch. 

In  a  week,  Tia  Bansiang  is  down  with  the  influenza,  and, 
for  that  matter,  also  Pitong.     Pitong  has  had  his  wish. 


Procession 

By  Guillermo  V.  SlSON 


/Handles,  yellow  and  white,  burning; 

Incense-smoke  heavenward  ascending; 
Veils,  black  and  white,  half-concealing; 
Voices,  music,  mingling,  blending; 


Saints,  priests,  sinners,  marching; 
Men,  women,  mumbling,  praying; 
Serpent-like,  the  procession  coiling, 
moving. 
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Kalatong 

A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 
By  T.  Inglis  Moore 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

KALATONG,  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  e  village  of 
the  Bontok  Igorots,  takes  his  first  head  when  he 
kills  Don  Carlos,  commander  of  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion sent  from  Bontok  to  punish  the  Barligs  for  a 
head-hunting  foray.  He  also  wounds  the  commander's 
mestizo  son,  Pedro  Puchilin,  the  interpreter,  who  is 
one  of  the  few  to  escape  when  the  Barligs  ambush  and  destroy  the 
Spanish  force. 

At  the  feast  following  the  Barlig  victory,  Kalatong  sees  and  desires 
the  beautiful  but  wayward  Aparas.  He  courts  her  and  kills  his  rival 
Chalwason  in  a  duel  at  her  sleeping-hut.  After  some  repulses,  he  wins 
her  favor.  Just  before  the  following  harvest,  his  father  Lainglimon 
slips  from  a  terrace  wall  and  sustains  injuries  from  which  he  dies. 

After  the  harvest,  Kalatong,  troubled  by  the  wilfulness  of  Aparas  and 
jealous  of  his  friend  Maslang,  becomes  bethrothed  to  her  against  the 
advice  of  his  relatives,  who,  however,  finally  consent. 

News  is  brought  that  a  large  Spanish  army,  aided  by  Bontok  warriors 
out  to  take  heads,  is  advancing  upon  Barlig  to  avenge  the  destruction 
of  the  previous  Spanish  expedition.  The  Spanish  force  suffers  severely 
from  behind-cover  attacks  of  the  Barlig  warriors,  but  they  burn  the 
town.  Kalatong,  watching  the  smoking  ruins,  feels  that  his  youth 
has  definitely  come  to  end. 

On  a  lone  hunting  trip,  Kalatong  loses  his  way  and  surprises  a  young 
girl  bathing  in  a  stream.  She  flees  and  following  her  he  finds  himself 
at  Kambulo,  where  his  mother  came  from.  It  is  dangerous  territory, 
however,  for  the  people  of  Barlig  and  Kambulo  are  ancient  enemies, 
but  his  mother's  brother,  Panharban,  a  noted  go-between,  shelters  him 
for  the  night,  and,  impressed  by  his  nephew's  personality,  tells  him  that 
he  will  be  great  because  he  is  not  only  brave  like  his  father,  but  has  the 
power  of  speech  to  persuade  other  men.  He  learns  that  the  girl  he  saw 
is  Intannap,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  noble.  Aparas,  being  displeased 
because  Kalatong  has  not  visited  her  more  frequently,  although  this 
was  because  of  the  constant  hunting  made  necessary  because  of  the 
destruction  of  the  rice  stores,  a  feeling  of  bitterness  develops  between  the 
two  lovers,  and  in  her  old  wayward  spirit,  Aparas  becomes  unfaithful 
to  Kalatong  with  his  best  friend,  Maslang.  Kalatong  discovers  them 
in  the  early  morning  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  where  they  spent  the  night, 
and  is  just  in  time  to  save  the  girl's  life  from  the  charge  of  a  wild  boar. 
He  tells  her  that  all  is  now  over  between  them,  and  silently  turns  his 
back  on  his  false  friend. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

AFTER  FOUR  HARVESTS 

WHEN  Soil-Turning  Time  came,  the  old  men  met  in 
Council.  Food  was  now  very  scarce  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  minds  of  all  were  on  their  deserted 
fields.  They  had  heard  no  more  of  the  Ipanol,  and  the 
Council  decided  to  return  to  the  village. 

So  family  by  family,  ato  by  ato,  the  Barligs  went  back 
to  their  desolate  homes.  The  mountains  rang  to  the  sound 
of  the  axes  as  the  trees  were  felled  and  chopped  into  logs. 
In  time  a  new  Barlig  arose  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

And  it  was  a  new  Kalatong  who  helped  Bacni  lay  the 
thick  thatch  of  cogon  grass  upon  the  roof  of  the  home  they 
rebuilt.  His  old  self-confidence,  almost  complacency,  had 
been  sorely  troubled  by  Aparas.  He  had  worked  his  will 
with  others  but  not  with  her:  her  elusive  caprice  had  baffled 
him.  Now  the  breaking  off  of  the  marriage-troth  bit  deep 
into  his  pride.  Maslang  too,  the  laughing  light-hearted 
friend  at  whose  jests  he  had  so  often  laughed  in  admira- 
tion, had  betrayed  him.  He  had  given  to  his  comforter 
and  to  his  friend  more  affection  than  he  had  realized,  and 


now  he  suffered  deeply. 

With  the  bitterness  of  the  betrayal  came  the  added  pain 
of  his  humiliation.  The  village  will  blame  Aparas,  he  thought 
angrily,  but  me  they  will  pity  or  mock.  I  have  been 
deceived  easily.  It  is  foolish  to  trust  people.  I  shall  not 
do  it  again.  Futad  said,  "Do  not  think  and  act  quickly  or 
you  will  make  mistakes,\  Therein  he  spoke  truth.  I 
thought  I  was  clever.     But  I  have  been  only  a  fool. 

He  learned  a  new  lesson  which  he  did  not  put  into  words, 
which  was  implicit  only  and  instinctive,  but  which  he  learned 
none  the  less  clearly,  that  though  it  was  good  to  act  swiftly, 
it  was  also  needful  to  think  deeply  first.  Action  was  the 
end  of  life,  but  thought  must  come  before  it,  and  with 
thought  must  be  insight.  And  so  Kalatong  the  youth 
became  Kalatong  the  man. 

Out  of  his  disillusionment  and  suffering  came  thus  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  him- 
self. The  weakness  of  Aparas  and  Maslang  showed  the 
suffering  youth  his  own  weakness  in  that  he  had  erred 
in  his  choice  of  lover  and  friend.  In  his  hour  of  unhappiness 
came  self-realization.  He  saw  how  he  was  too  impulsive, 
too  apt  to  judge  by  his  heart  and  not  by  his  head.  His 
quick  intuition  had  often  served  him  in  good  stead,  but 
it  had  made  him  careless  and  unthinking.  He  had  felt 
the  attraction  and  charm  of  the  beautiful  Aparas  and  the 
laughter-loving  Maslang;  he  had  not  seen  deeper  into  the 
wilfulness  of  the  one  and  the  weakness  of  the  other.  Yet 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  not  married  Aparas. 

But  there  was  little  time  for  grieving  when  the  seedbeds 
had  to  be  sown  and  the  soil  turned  in  the  fields.  The 
Barligs  had  to  buy  the  seed  from  neighboring  villages, 
and  Kalatong  took  the  Chinese  jar  which  had  been  in  the 
family  for  generations  and  pawned  it  to  a  man  of  Pula  for 
some  of  the  precious  grain.  There  was  little  manure  in 
the  deserted  pigpens,  and  Kalatong  and  Bacni  carried  the 
ashes  of  the  burned  buildings  to  their  field  and  the  seedbed 
of  Omugsel,  for  they  did  not  own  a  seedbeed  themselves. 
They  joined  with  Omugsel  and  his  family  in  turning  the 
water  on  to  the  bed  till  the  soil  was  soft  and  then  digging 
it  with  the  long  turning-sticks. 

When  the  seed  was  sown,  they  irrigated  and  worked 
their  fields.  Enilaing  and  Kingyai  joined  them,  and  to- 
gether the  four  advanced  across  the  field,  side  by  side,  step 
by  step,  thrusting  the  long  wooden  sticks  with  their  shar- 
pened points  into  the  soft  soil  in  front  of  them  and  pushing 
it  over  forwards.  As  they  thrust  and  turned,  they  sang 
together: 

"Turning  the  soil  is  very  hard  work, 
But  eating  the  rice  is  good! " 
And  sometimes  Kalatong,  lost  in  the  rhythm  of  the  song 
and  the  turning,  would  forget  what  had  happened  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mountain  cave,  but  sometimes  he  remember- 
ed and  jabbed  his  stick  fiercely  into  the  brown  oozy  earth 
as  if  driving  a  spear  into  the  hearts  of  Aparas  and  Maslang. 
And  as  they  finished  the  song  and  began  to  crumble  and 
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spread  the  fresh-turned  soil,  he  thought  of  the  white  foam 
of  the  boar  spread  on  the  brown  leaves  beside  the  feet 
of  Aparas  and  of  the  blood  trickling  down  its  side.  Think- 
ing of  this,  he  trampled  the  soil  down  as  if  to  trample  the 
memory  into  the  earth  out  of  his  sight,  out  of  his  mind. 

Since  he  had  stridden  away  from  Aparas  with  the  wild 
boar  on  his  shoulders,  he  had  only  once  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  on  a  nearby  terrace.  But  one  afternoon  whilst  they 
were  working  the  soil  in  his  field,  he  lost  the  rhythm  of  the 
turning,  his  stick  stopped  midway  in  air,  poised  in  surprise, 
as  the  voice  of  a  girl  singing  floated  suddenly  to  them  from 
a  field  above. 

"What  misfortune  I  have! 
It  is  well  with  my  lover 
Who  has  settled  in  marriage ! 
What  misfortune  I  have! 
Everyone  is  asking  always 
Why  I  do  not  marry !" 
It  was  only  one  of  the  common  songs  sung  by  the  girls 
in  the  fields,  but  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Aparas,  and  as 
Kalatong  listened  to   the  familiar  lament  coming  long- 
drawn  and  mournful,  he  wondered  if  she  were  singing  to  him. 
He  brought  the  stick  down  and  pushed  the  earth  over. 
But  the  voice  and  the  song  had  awakened  in  him  the  old 
troubling  rhythm  of  desire  and  it  stirred  his  pulses  again 
in  spite  of  himself,  stirred  him  as  at  the  Head-Feast  Dance 
long  ago.     It  troubled  him  still  as  he  returned  to  the  village 
and  filled  his  baskets  with  ashes.     He  picked  his  way 
across  the  river  with  the  pole  on  his  shoulders  balancing 
the  baskets.     The  cold  water  swirled  against  his  legs.     He 
had  taken  off  his  breech-clout  to  save  it  from  being  muddied 
in  the  field,  and  the  water  lapped  his  naked  thighs  coldly, 
smoothly.     But  this  he  did  not  notice,  for  he  saw  Aparas 
herself  stepping  towards  him,  Aparas  bearing  a  manure 
basket  on  her  head,  mud-spattered,  girdled  with  bunches 
of  green   camote   leaves.     He   noted,    half -unconsciously, 
how  the  river  swirled  through  the  leaves  and  lifted  them  as 
if  they  were  floating  on  the  surface,  dark  green  crescents 
swimming  on  the  pale  jade  water.     The  rhythm  quickened 
at  his  heart  as  he  advanced.   Then  they  met,  face  to  face, 
stood,  and  looked,  each  to  each.     Her  eyes  were  lustrous, 
tender,  appealing.     But  he  remembered  the  startled  fear 
in  them  when  she  had  seen  him  from  the  cave-mouth. 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened  to  Kalatong.  That 
look  of  appeal  stilled  the  troubling  rhythm  of  desire.  When 
she  had  fled  from  him  and  mocked  him,  he  had  hungered 
for  her,  afire.  Now  when  he  knew  she  was  humble  and 
submissive,  his  heart  suddenly  became  hardened,  hardened 
as  the  point  of  a  soil-turning  stick  thrust  into  the  fire. 

She  read  the  hardening  in  his  eyes  just  as  she  was  about 
to  speak,  and  faltered,  trembling.  His  look  that  met 
hers  was  impassive,  calm,  indifferent,  rejecting  her  unspoken 
plea.  Coldly,  steadily  the  water  flowed  on  past  them  in 
heedless  tranquility.  He  took  a  step  forward,  his  eyes 
still  on  hers.  His  foot  slipped  on  a  stone.  A  handful  of 
ashes  spilled  from  the  basket,  smudging  the  jade  with  grey. 
They  passed  in  midstream  without  a  word. 
rpHEN  after  the  transplanting,  Kalatong  found  that 
**  the  pain  of  his  betrayal  and  the  wound  to  his  pride 
had  vanished  for  a  peace  soft  as  the  green  of  the  growing 
rice.    The  beauty  of  its  tender  shoots,  its  tranquil  growth, 


the  simple  ancient  ceremonies  to  the  spirits  of  the  rice 
and  the  gods  of  the  Sky  World,  these  brought  a  strangely 
satisfying  balm  of  contentment.  Old  Futad  killed  the 
pat  ay  chicken,  and  the  gall  was  not  whitish  or  discolored, 
but  sound  and  clean.  The  rice  omen  was  good.  He 
performed  the  growth  ceremony  and  prayed: 


"Fruit  of  the  rice, 
Grow  up  tall, 
Even  to  the  sky!" 
That  year  the  harvest  was  plenteous,  and  the  new  granaries 
were  full  to  the  doors  with  the  precious  golden  bunches. 

So  for  three  seasons  the  Barligs  labored  in  the  fields, 
and  the  gods  were  kind,  rewarding  them  with  abundance  of 
beans  and  camotes  and  rice.  And  after  the  second  harvest 
Kalatong  redeemed  the  Chinese  jar  from  the  man  of  Pula. 
The  Ipanol  did  not  come  again,  and  life  fell  into  its  old 
rhythm  of  peaceful  toil.  The  peace  was  broken  only  by 
trouble  with  the  village  of  Batad.  Just  after  the  second 
harvest,  four  men  of  Barlig  were  slain  from  an  ambush  and 
their  heads  taken.  But  Kalatong  surprised  a  party  of 
three  Batads  in  the  forest,  and  although  alone,  speared  one 
man.  The  other  two  fled,  thinking  they  were  attacked 
by  a  number  of  enemies,  and  when  one  lagged  behind  the 
other,  Kalatong  pursued  and  killed  him  with  his  head-axe. 
He  took  two  heads  back  to  Barlig.  After  this  daring  ex- 
ploit his  reputation  for  audacious  bravery  was  second  to 
none  in  his  village,  and  he  was  given  the  name  of  Finmokod, 
"He  Who  Kills  Alone". 

Tonud  had  never  recovered  from  the  cold  and  exposure 
in  the  mountains,  and  her  legs  became  so  stiff  that  she  could 
no  longer  walk,  but  sat  all  day  outside  the  afong  on  a 
board.  In  the  evening  Kalatong  or  Enilaing  would  carry 
her  inside  again.  Her  eyes  became  weak  too,  so  that  she 
would  blink  painfully  with  swollen  lids  at  the  strong  sun- 
light. At  last  she  became  quite  blind,  and  sat  on  her 
board  with  the  strange  unfathomable  patience  of  the  old, 
awaiting  the  end.  It  came  just  after  the  third  harvest, 
and  peacefully  in  her  sleep  the  spirit  of  Kalatong's  mother 
passed  from  her  wrinkled,  outworn  body  into  the  freedom 
of  the  anito  world. 

Kalatong  and  Enilaing  now  lived  alone  in  the  new  afong. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  for  long.  One  morning  when  Eni- 
laing came  back  from  the  sleeping-hut  to  prepare  their  meal, 
Kalatong  saw  that  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  as  if 
with  weeping,  and  she  moved  listlessly  about  the  cooking- 
pot.  He  remembered  that  she  had  been  quiet  of  late,  and 
would  often  sit  silent,  brooding  somberly. 

After  they  had  eaten  he  said,  "You  are  troubled,  sister. 
What  thing  is  heavy  in  your  mind? 

She  looked  at  him  long,  then  spoke  dully.  "I  am  with 
child.  But  the  father  does  not  wish  to  marry  me.  He 
does  not  care  for  me  as  comforter  any  more. " 

Kalatong  pulled  gravely  at  his  pipe.  He  had  not  sus- 
pected this. 

"  It  is  Mangaweng?  " 

Enilaing  nodded,  and  Kalatong  reflected.     "  Does  Bacni 
know  of  this?" 
"No." 

" I  shall  tell  him.     He  will  talk  with  Mangaweng." 
She  lifted  her  head  sharply  in  pride  and  spoke  firmly.  "  No ! 
If  he  does  not  wish  to  marry,  then  I  do  not  wish  so  either!" 
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"But  you  would  take  the  marriage  trail  with  him  if  he 
so  wished?' '    Kalatong  said  softly. 

She  looked  at  the  ground,  then  nodded  gravely.     "Yes, 
brother." 

"  Good.     I  shall  see  Bacni. " 

"His  talk  will  not  do  good,"  the  girl  said  hopelessly. 
This  was  Kalatong's  thought  too,  though  he  did  not 
say  so.  He  knew  well  enough  that  Mangaweng's  family 
was  richer  and  stronger  than  theirs.  If  the  youth  did  not 
wish  to  marry,  his  parents  would  not  compel  him,  although 
they  might  try  to  persuade  him.  But  at  least  he  could  be 
made  to  promise  a  rice  field  for  the  child,  according  to 
custom.  If  Enilaing  desired  it,  the  child  might  be  prevented 
from  coming,  if  it  were  not  too  late.  But  if  it  did  come,  it 
would  be  no  disgrace,  and  she  could  find  another  husband, 
since  she  was  a  pretty  girl.  But  if  she  still  loved  only 
Mangaweng,  then  Bacni  must  try  to  persuade  the  youth 
to  marry  her. 

Bacni  was  more  successful  than  they  had  expected,  for 
the  youth  was  beginning  to  find  his  new  comforter  disap- 
pointing and  was  already  thinking  regretfully  of  his  old 
love.  Two  moons  later  Mangaweng  and  Enilaing  became 
betrothed,  and  were  married  after  the  next  harvest. 

Kalatong  was  left  alone  in  the  afong  and  took  his  meals 
again  at  the  Council  House.  But  he  did  not  like  the  lone- 
liness of  the  hut  now  that  his  sister  was  gone,  and  began 
to  think  of  marriage  for  himself  once  again.  He  had  found 
no  one  in  the  village  since  Aparas  with  whom  he  wished  to 
take  the  marriage  trail,  although  many  of  the  girls  were 
glad  to  be  his  comforters  and  would  marry  him  if  he  wished 
it.  His  thoughts  turned  once  more  to  the  girl  of  Kambulo 
whom  he  had  seen  bathing  in  the  pool  four  harvests  ago, 
the  girl  called  Intannap.  Her  image  had  remained  with 
him  clear  and  compelling,  and  sometimes  had  come  be- 
tween him  and  the  Barlig  girls.  She  will  be  married  now 
and  had  children,  he  said  to  himself.  It  is  foolish  to  think  of 
that  one.  But  still  he  jcould  not  forget  the  sunlight  dap- 
pling her  skin  and  falling  softly  on  her  long  black  hair, 
the  calm  softness  of  her  eyes,  the  sweet,  shy  grace  of  her 
in  flight. 

And  when  he  heard  that  some  warriors  were  going  to 
Kambulo  to  see  about  the  payment  of  an  old  debt,  he  re- 
solved to  join  them,  giving  out  that  he  was  visiting  his 
uncle  at  Lammug. 

Panharban  was  pleased  to  see  him  again,  for  he  had 
heard  of  his  nephew's  bravery  and  boasted  of  it  in  Kam- 
bulo. But  Kalatong  was  not  thinking  of  his  uncle.  And 
the  next  morning,  when  they  talked  outside  the  hut,  he 
looked  sharply  for  Intannap.  But  he  did  not  see  her  and 
was  afraid  that  she  had  married  and  gone  away.  He  did 
not  like  to  ask  Panharban  about  her,  for  he  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  youth's  remembering  the  girl  for  so  long. 

But  little  escaped  the  small  shrewd  eyes  of  the  old  Go- 
Between,  and  when  in  the  evening  Kalatong  saw  Intan- 
nap coming  back  to  the  village  from  the  camote  patches, 
the  old  man  noticed  how  intently  he  watched  her.  As 
she  passed  with  a  companion,  the  two  girls  glanced  at  the 
stranger,  and  Kalatong  imagined  that  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  start  of  recognition.  She  is  more  beautiful 
than  before,  he  thought.  Then  she  was  the  budding  blos- 
som.   Now  she  is  the  flower  with  petals  opened. 
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"You  think  Intannap  is  pretty?"  said  his  uncle  in  his 
high-pitched  voice,  and  the  youth  started  guiltily  at  hear- 
ing his  thought  spoken  aloud. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  then  added  hurriedly,  "you  mean  the 
thin  girl  there?" 

The  old  man's  bright  eyes  twinkled.  "I  told  you  once 
that  she  was  contracted  to  marry  a  rich  youth  of  Talbok. " 
Kalatong  waited  eagerly,  but  Panharban  said  no  more, 
and  he  was  forced  to  put  the  question  he  had  been  longing 
to  ask.  "She  is  then  married  now?"  he  said,  and  held  his 
breath  as  he  waited  for  the  answer. 
"No." 

A  sense  of  joy  filled  him.  She  was  still  free!  He  could 
marry  her!  He  looked  over  the  little  valley  of  Lammug 
with  sparkling  eyes.  How  beautiful  the  flooded  fields  were 
with  the  sunset  shine  still  slanting  on  the  water,  turning 
them  into  oblongs  of  brightness  set  amidst  the  grey  terrace 
walls !     She  was  still  free ! 

"It  is  a  strange  story,"  resumed  Panharban.  "The  Tal- 
bok youth  came  here  for  Intannap,  bringing  marriage  gifts. 
But  he  was  a  small  man,  dark  and  very  ugly.  And  when 
the  girl  saw  him,  she  said  she  would  rather  marry  a 
black  monkey  of  the  forest.  So  it  is  said.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  true.     Her  father  Kablin  was  very  angry." 

"But  she  looks  a  very  quiet  girl,"  Kalatong  objected 
in  surprise. 

"Yes."  Panharban  chuckled.  "She  is  quiet,  but  she 
has  a  firm  mind.  She  does  what  she  wishes  only,  that  one! 
She  is  like  the  river  that  is  calm  but  deep  and  strong.  She 
told  her  father  that  she  was  grieved  for  him,  but  he  must 
break  the  marriage  contract.  Then  this  dark  man  went 
to  her  sleeping-hut.  He  was  very  vexed.  He  used  force. " 
Ail ' '  Kalatong  exclaimed  fiercely. 
"Yes,"  said  Panharban  soberly.  "It  was  a  bad  thing. 
But  the  Talbok  did  not  like  being  laughed  at  by  all  the 
people  of  Lammug."  Then  he  chuckled  again.  "But 
that  girl  was  too  strong  for  him.  And  he  went  home  talk- 
ing of  coming  again  with  spears.  But  he  did  not  come. 
Kablin  paid  back  the  marriage  gifts  and  a  fine.  And 
though  the  girl  has  had  many  suitors  since,  she  will  not 
marry  one.     She  is  a  hard  one  to  please. " 

Kalatong  nodded,  well  content.  "That  is  the  wife  I 
would  like." 

The  old  man  looked  shrewdly  at  his  nephew.  "Yes," 
he  remarked  dryly.  '  'But  her  father  would  not  consider  you 
as  suitor.  You  have  only  two  small  fields.  Kablin  is 
very  rich,  a  noble.  He  only  permits  his  daughter  to  have 
rich  suitors.    And  you  are  a  stranger." 

Kalatong  considered  this  in  silence.  Then  he  spoke 
strongly.  "I  do  not  know  this  girl  yet.  But  an  anito 
tells  me  that  I  may  marry  her. " 

"Do  not  be  foolish,  my  nephew,"  and  Panharban  shook 
his  head  and  stroked  his  paunch.     "It  is  not  possible." 
The  youth  threw  back  his  head  and  boasted.     "lam 
He  Who  Kills  Alone.     If  I  want  the  girl,  I  shall  win  her!" 
The  old  man  eyed  the  confident  young  warrior  with  a 
twinkle,  and  thought  of  reminding  him  of  what  had  hap- 
pened with  Aparas.    But  the  old  diplomat  only  chuckled 
and  said  warningly,   "You  must  know  Intannap  first." 
"I  shall  see,"  said  Kalatong. 

(Continued  on  page  430) 


The  Metropolitan  Theater 


By  The  Editor 


THE  new  Metropolitan  Theater,  inaugurated  last 
month,  gives  Manila  for  the  first  time  not  only  a 
suitable  building,  adequately  equipped  for  concert, 
operatic,  and  theatrical  performances,  but  a  building  it 
can  be  proud  of. 

It  stands  on  a  pleasant  site  amidst  the  trees  at  one  end 
of  the  Mehan  Gardens  and 
just  across  the  wide  plaza  from 
the  impressive  new  Post  Office 
Building  and  the  approach 
to  the  Santa  Cruz  Bridge. 

The  building  is  in  the  mod- 
ern ' '  expressionistic ' '  sty le, 
and  the  main  parts  of  it  are 
designed  with  such  artistic 
sincerity  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  for  anything  but  a 
theater. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Juan 
Arellano,  states  that  he  drew 
the  plans  for  the  building 
with  the  phrase,  "On  Wings 
of  Song",  in  mind.  The 
facade  definitely  suggests  a 
place  of  music,  with  its  round- 
ed upper  outline  broken  by 
many  light  vertical  elements 
and  slender  pinnacles  or 
"finals". 

The  most  striking  feature  is 
the  great  decorative  window 
of  translucent  glass,  brilliant- 
ly lighted  at  night,  which 
corresponds  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  proscenium  opening 
within  the  theater. 

An  exotic  touch  is  evident 
not  only  in  the  ornamentation   in   colored  tiles,  recalling 
Javanese  batik  patterns,  but  in  all  of  the  ornamentation 
and  in  the  rich  coloring  everywhere. 

The  foyer,  with  its  marble  floors,  its  two  wide  stairways 
and  the  balcony  leading  to  the  loge  seats,  its  mural  paint- 
ings by  Fernando  Amorsolo,  and  its  modernistic  sculp- 
tures by  F.  R.  Monti,  produces  an  almost  luxurious  im- 
pression, although  the  effect  of  the  present  wall-coloring 
is  perhaps  not  entirely  happy.  The  paintings  of  Amor- 
solo, too,  though  fine,  are  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with 
the  generally  modernistic  treatment. 

In  the  auditorium,  which  seats  1670  people  (846  in  the 
orchestra  seats,  116  in  the  loges,  and  708  in  the  balcony), 
the  beautiful  rectangular  proscenium  opening  is  dominant. 
It  is  decorated  on  top  with  bas-relief  figures  emble- 
matic of  Music,  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  Poetry,  and  with 
a  ribbon  of  jewel-like  plaques  in  silver  on  both  sides. 

The  vision  is  uninterrupted  anywhere  by  pillars  or  by 
old-fashioned  boxes,  and  the  impression  of  spaciousness 
thus  produced  is  heightened  by  the  clean  bareness  of  the 
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lightly  tinted  walls,  ornamented  only  by  high,  tapering 
tubes  of  translucent  white  glass  in  the  shape  of  bamboo 
stalks  which  serve  as  lamps.  In  contrast,  the  ceiling  is 
gorgeously  decorated  in  deep  relief  with  stylized  fruit  and 
leafage  designs. 

The  courtyards  on  both  sides  of  the  auditorium,  with 

their  flagstone  paths,  grass, 
flowers,  and  statuary,  are 
most  intimate  and  pleasing, 
and  lead  to  the  ball  room, 
the  restaurant,  and  the  bar. 
In  the  wings,  even  the  rooms 
set  aside  for  offices  and  shops 
hardly  detract  from  the 
general  festive  and  light- 
hearted  impression. 

The  stage  is  large  enough 
for  any  demands  that  are 
likely  to  be  made  upon  it,  and 
the  accoustics  are  faultless. 
The  lighting  arrangements 
are  excellent.  The  dressing 
rooms  for  the  artists  back 
stage  are  convenient  and  pleas- 
ingly furnished.  The  absence 
of  an  under-stage,  however, 
is  an  unfortunate  defect, 
and  the  orchestra  pit  should 
have  been  larger  and  a  more 
satisfactory  means  of  entering 
it  should  have  been  devised, 
but  these  are  points  that  may, 
perhaps,  still  be  corrected. 

It  may  be  regretted  by  some 
that  the  theater  proper  is 
not  larger  and  capable  of 
seating  more  people.  Civic 
auditoriums  in  the  larger  cities  in  other  countries,  for 
example,  seat  as  many  as  ten  thousand  people.  But  our 
Manila  city  government  can  not  yet  afford  to  do  so  much 
for  its  citizens.  Manila  has  had  to  .wait  many  years  for 
the  comparatively  small  Metropolitan  Theater,  and  that 
could  not  have  been  built  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
city  authorities  and  private  capitalists,  the  former  furnish- 
ing the  land,  and  the  latter  the  spirit  of  enterprise  as  well 
as  the  capital. 

It  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  shops  and  the  offices 
in  the  wings  detract  from  the  unity  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Arellano  could,  no  doubt,  have  created  a  structure  that 
from  every  side  and  angle  would  have  been  a  place  of 
beauty  obviously  and  exclusively  dedicated  to  music  and 
the  other  arts.  The  wings,  for  instance,  might  have  been 
devised  to  house  collections  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
or  might  have  been  entirely  eliminated.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  cultural  development  in  Manila,  so  much 
can  not  be  expected. 

(Continued  on  page  430) 
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"Illegitimate"  Children 

By  Alfredo  V.  Veloso,  Ll.  M.,  D.C.L. 


THERE  are  countless  innocent  children 
who  are  "despised  and  rejected'',  con- 
demned and  penalized,  for  mistakes, 
faults,     and    crimes — if    not     for     rebellion 
against  mere  conventionality — in  which  they 
took  no  conscious  part — the  so  called  '  'illegi- 
timate' '  children,  those  born  outside  of  wedlock. 

These  "love  children"  as  many  of  them  may  rightly  be 
called,  in  life  too  often  meet  only  with  hate.  Our  laws  not 
only  fail  to  provide  for  the  easement  of  the  lot  of  these  un- 
fortunates, but  certain  provisions  of  ancient  derivation 
treat  them  as  dangerous  individuals  threatening  the  tran- 
quility and  happiness  of  that  sacred  institutions,  the  home, 
which  flourishes  so  mightily  under  the  shining  sun  of  our 
marriage  laws.  The  law  has  erected  defenses — breast- 
works and  ramparts — around  the  home,  to  keep  these 
"parentless"  children  out  of  the  fold  their  progenitors  may 
have  established  for  their  other,  but  "legitimate"  children, 
who  are,  nevertheless,  physically,  at  least,  engendered  in  no 
other  way  than  these  "nameless"  one. 

A  study  of  the  provisions  of  our  Civil  Code  relative  to 
legitimate  children  will  show  how  unnatural  and  inhuman 
the  discrimination  against  illegitimate  children  is  and  what 
need  there  is  for  the  liberal  and  humane  forces  in  this  coun- 
try to  come  to  their  aid  and  to  hasten  the  day  when  it  will 
be  recognized  that  all  children  born  are  born  with  all  the 
human  rights  of  the  community  in  which  they  draw  their 
first  breath.  Let  us  speak,  if  we  must,  of  illegitimate 
parenthood,  but  never  of  illegitimate  children,  except  in  an 
effort  to  stamp  out  the  designation. 

—The  Editor. 

LEGITIMATE   CHILDREN 

^hildren  are  presumed  to  be  legitimate  when  born 
^  after  one  hundred  eighty  days  next  following  that 
of  the  celebration  of  marriage  or  within  three  hundred  days 
next  following  its  dissolution  or  the  separation  of  the  spou- 
ses, according  to  Article  108  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  adds 
that  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  only  by  proof  that 
it  was  physically  impossible  for  the  husband  to  have  had 
access  to  his  wife  during  the  first  one  hundred  twenty  days 
of  the  three  hundred  preceding  the  birth  of  the  child.  This 
presumption  of  legitimacy  is  conclusive  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  three  of  Article  333  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure which  declares  among  other  things:  "The  issue  of  a 
wife  cohabiting  with  her  husband,  who  is  not  impotent, 
is  indisputably  presumed  to  be  legitimate,  if  not  born 
within  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  marriage,  or  after  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  its  dissolution". 

A  child  born  within  the  one  hundred  eighty  days  follow- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  marriage  is  presumed  to  be 
legitimate  if  any  of  the  following  circumstances  exist: 

"1.  If  the  husband  knew,  before  the  marriage,  that  his 
wife  was  pregnant. 
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"2.  If  he,  being  present,  allowed  the  child  born  of  his 
wife  to  be  given  his  surname  in  the  birth  certificate. 

"3.  If  he  has  expressly  or  tacitly  acknowledged  the 
child  as  his  own." 

These  provisions  of  Article  110  of  the  Civil  Code  are, 
however,  disputable  presumptions  in  accordance  with 
Article  334,  paragraph  twenty-nine,  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  which  reads:  "That  a  child  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock, there  being  no  divorce,  absolute  or  from  bed  and 
board,  is  legitimate". 

The  Philippine  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  when 
two  women  innocently  and  in  good  faith  are  married  to  the 
same  man,  their  children  born  of  such  marriages  will  be 
regarded  as  legitimate,  and  each  family  will  be  entitled  to 
one-half  of  the  estate  of  the  husband".  (Lao  v.  Tion,  45 
Philippine  Reports,   739). 

ILLEGITIMATE   CHILDREN 

All  other  children  born  under  circumstances  other  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  illegitimate. 

Illegitimate  children  are  divided  into  two  classes,  (1) 
natural  and  (2)  spurious, — the  latter  classification  includ- 
ing adulterous,  incestuous,  sacrilegious  children,  and 
mancers.  This  classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  respective  groups. 

The  civil  status  of  a  natural  child  as  regards  family  rela- 
tions may  be  considered  a  purgatory;  that  of  a  legitimate 
child,  heaven;  that  of  a  spurious  child,  hell. 

Natural  children  are  those  born  out  of  wedlock  of  parents 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  conception  of  such  children,  could 
have  married  with  or  without  dispensation,  according  to 
Articles  119  of  the  Civil  Code.  That  the  phrase  "with  or 
without  dispensation"  could  well  be  stricken  out  or  disre- 
garded because  it  tacitly  refers  only  to  marriages  under  the 
laws  of  the  church,  is  the  writer's  opinion.  At  present, 
civil  marriages  are  as  valid  as  church  marriages  and  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  which  give  no  preference  to 
either. 

An  adulterous  child  is  one  born  of  parents  one  or  both 
of  whom  are  legally  married  to  another.  Children  born  of 
father  and  daughter,  son  and  mother,  or  of  brother  and  sister, 
are  incestuous. 

A  child  the  father  or  mother  of  whom  is  restricted  from 
marrying  by  the  laws  of  the  church  to  which  he  or  she  be- 
longs as  priest,  friar,  mother,  or  sister,  is  sacrilegious.  In 
my  opinion,  at  present,  this  qualification  is  obsolete  inas- 
much as  our  civil  law  does  not  prohibit  such  marriages. 
A  child  born  under  these  circumstances  would  necessarily 
be  a  natural  child  if  both  parents  could  have  married  at  the 
time  of  its  conception,  church  prohibitions  notwithstanding. 

A  mancer  or  bastard  is  a  child  born  of  a  common  pros- 
titute which  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the  father. 

Children  born  of  criminal  acts  such  as  rape,  seduction, 
and  abduction  must  be  recognized  and  acknowledged  as 


natural  children  of  their  parents  if  the  latter  could  have 
been  legally  married  at  the  time  of  the  conception.  Other- 
wise they  are  spurious,  but  must  be  supported  by  the 
father. 

NATURAL   CHILDREN 

A  natural  child  may  be  legitimated  or  acknowledged  by 
its  parents.  Legitimation  may  be  effected  by  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  parents.  Children  are  considered  as  legi- 
timated by  a  subsequent  marriage  only  when  they  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  parents  before  or  after  the  cele- 
bration thereof.  Those  legitimated  by  subsequent  mar- 
riage enjoy  the  same  rights  as  legitimate  children,  the 
effects  of  legitimation  to  commence  in  all  cases  from  date 
of  marriage.  Legitimation  of  children  who  died  before 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
their  descendants.     (Articles  119-124,  Civil  Code). 

Acknowledgment  of  a  natural  child  may  be  made  by 
the  father  and  mother  jointly,  or  by  either  of  them  alone. 
Should  the  acknowledgment  be  made  by  one  of  the  parents, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  child  is  a  natural  one  if  the  parent 
acknowledging  it  was  at  the  time  of  conception  legally 
competent  to  marry.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  natural 
child  must  be  made  in  the  record  of  birth,  in  a  will,  or  in 
some  other  public  document.  A  person  of  full  age  may  not 
be  acknowledged  without  his  consent.  (Articles  129-133, 
Civil  Code).  An  acknowledged  natural  child  is  entitled  to 
bear  the  surname  of  the  person  acknowledging  it,  to  receive 
support  from  such  a  person,  and  to  receive  the  hereditary 
portion  determined  by  the  Civil  Code. 

A  natural  child  may  compel  his  father  to  acknowledge 
him  when  there  exists  an  indisputable  paper  written  by  the 
parent,  expressly  acknowledging  his  paternity,  or  when  the 
child  has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  status  of  a 
natural  child  of  the  defendant  father,  justified  by  the  father 
himself  or  his  family.  The  mother  of  a  natural  child  may 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  when  the  child's  birth,  with 
respect  to  the  mother,  and  its  indentity  are  fully  proven. 
The  mother  may  also  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
child  under  the  circumstances  for  which  the  father  is 
compelled  to  do  so. 

SPURIOUS   CHILDREN 

As  can  be  judged  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  a  natural 
child  is  to  a  large  extent  protected  by  law.  But  what  of 
other  spurious  children? 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  Civil  Code,  which  is  com- 
posed of  nearly  two  thousand  articles,  will  show  that  only 
two  articles  actually  give  any  direct  protection  to  bastards, 
adulterous,  incestuous,  and  other  illegitimate  children. 
In  Book  the  First,  Title  V,  Section  II,  of  the  Civil  Code 
we  find  under  "Other  Illegitimate  Children": 

"Art.  139.  Illegitimate  children  not  having  the  legal 
status  of  natural  children  shall  be  entitled  only  to  support 
from  their  parents  in  accordance  with  Article  143. 

"Art.  140.  The  right  to  support,  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  can  be  claimed  only: 

"1.  If  the  paternity  or  maternity  is  established  by  a 
final  judgment  rendered  in  a  criminal  or  civil  action. 

"2.     If  the  paternity  or  maternity  is  shown  by  some 


document,  unquestionably  executed  by  the  father  or  mother, 
in  which  the  filiation  is  expressly  acknowledged. 

"3.  With  regard  to  the  mother,  if  the  fact  of  the  birth 
and  the  identity  of  the  child  are  fully  proven." 

Among  other  things,  Article  143  of  the  Civil  Code  singles 
out  illegitimate  children  thus:  "Parents  and  illegitimate 
children  not  having  the  legal  status  of  natural  children, 
owe  each  other  by  way  of  support  all  the  help  necessary 
for  their  subsistence.  Such  parents  are,  furthermore, 
bound  to  defray  the  expenses  necessary  to  give  such  chil- 
dren an  elementary  education  and  teach  them  some  pro- 
fession, art,  or  trade". 

But  while  Articles  139  and  140  seem  to  give  illegitimate 
children  some  semblance  of  protection,  Article  141  practi- 
cally nullifies  this.  It  reads:  "With  the  exception  of  the 
cases  mentioned  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  next  preceding 
articles,  no  court  shall  permit  the  filing  of  any  complaint, 
the  purpose  of  which  may  be  to  investigate,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  paternity  of  illegitimate  children  who 
have  not  the  legal  status  of  natural  children". 

Protection  of  the  legally  established  family  from  scan- 
dalous actions  to  determine  filiation  of  spurious  children, 
is  obviously  contemplated  by  these  Articles. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  rela- 
tive to  family  relations  in  general  and  illegitimate  children 
in  particular,  constitute  an  impregnable  fort  within  which 
are  safeguarded  the  rights  of  the  children  born  of  legal 
wedlock.  An  apparent  weakness  in  the  wall  allows  a  spur- 
ious child  to  be  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  one  of  its 
parents.  In  cases  where  only  one  of  the  parents  acknowl- 
edges a  natural  child,  the  identity  of  the  other  parent  may  not 
be  revealed.  In  this  way  an  adulterous  or  incestuous  child 
may  be  acknowledged  as  a  natural  child.  But  the  effects 
of  such  acknowledgment  may  be  shattered  should  the  ack- 
nowledging parent  later  marry  and  have  successors,  who  as 
forced  legal  heirs,  can  challenge  the  validity  of  the  acknowl- 
edgment and  have  it  declared  void  upon  proof  of  fraud. 
Even  ascendants  of  the  acknowledging  parent  may  contest 
the  validity  of  such  an  acknowledgment  to  protect  their 
rights. 

Careful  study  of  the  pertinent  provisions  of  our  Civil 
Code  will  show  that  they  are  based  upon  centuries-old 
viewpoints  of  Roman  law  which  gave  no  legal  personality 
to  spurious  children,  and  deprived  them  even  of  the  right 
to  demand  subsistence  from  their  parents. 

REMEDIES 

Enactment  of  a  law  amending  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Code  declaring  all  illegitimate  offspring  natural 
children  and  granting  them  at  least  the  rights  and  prero- 
gatives accorded  the  latter  by  present  statutes  is,  in  my 
opinion,  imperative. 

The  law  should  bestow  upon  such  children  the  right  to 
establish  their  filiation  through  the  courts,  all  proceedings 
thereof  to  be  strictly  private  to  avoid  scandal  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  happiness  of  legally  established  homes. 
Illegitimate  children  should  also  be  declared  forced  heirs 
to  the  estates  of  their  parents.  However,  such  a  law  must 
carry  with  it  strong  penalties  against  those  who  institute 
false  and  malicious  filiation  proceedings. 
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i  ONTINUING  the  relation  of  parental 
dissent  cases  initiated  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  we  shall  now  keep  our 
promise  and  narrate  another  occurrence  of 
the  same  nature,  in  which  the  father  was 
able   to    frustrate  the  proposed   marriage 
between  his  daughter  and  her  abductor  or  suitor. 

The  heroine  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Her  mother 
was  dead  and  she  had  a  fortune  in  her  own  name,  inherited 
from  her  mother.  Among  her  negative  qualities  there  is 
one  which  is  strange  and  inexcusable  in  the  Philippine 
Islands:  according  to  her  and  her  father's  testimony,  she 
did  not  know  how  to  write.  If  that  was  true,  the  father 
could  be  accused  of  inexcusable  negligence  or,  perhaps,  of 
deliberate  omission.  The  girl  should  at  least  have  been 
able  to  sign  her  name;  but  she  and  her  father  stated  that 
she  was  unable  to  do  it.  And  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
principal  and  capitan  pasado  of  a  pueblo  in  the  cultured 
province  of  Pampanga! 

As  in  the  general  run  of  parental  dissent  proceedings, 
the  case  here  discussed  began  with  an  elopement  or  ab- 
duction, that  is,  the  girl  left  her  father's  house  to  join  her 
waiting  lover  or  to  demand  commitment  to  custody,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  In  the  present  episode,  this  almost 
indispensable  preliminary  act  has  all  the  earmarks  of  an 
abduction,  either  with  violence  or  with  the  unconscious  or 
enforced  consent  of  the  girl.  In  our  narrative  we  shall 
leave  out  the  names  of  the  leading  as  well  as  the  secondary 
actors  in  this  drama,  because,  although  this  occurrence 
took  place  in  1850,  that  is,  over  eighty  years  ago,  the  per- 
sons concerned  were  persons  of  distinction  in  their  section 
of  the  country  and  their  descendants  are  members  of  well 
known  families. 

The  abduction,  which  was  the  prologue  to  this  drama, 
was  committed  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the  manner 
related  in  the  following  document: 

"Prosecution  numbered  two  hundred  and  eighty-two:  In  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  instituted  in  this  court  upon  the  criminal  complaint 
of  D.  S.  G.,  a  principal  of  the  pueblo  of  Porac,  against  the  absentee 
I.  T.  and  the  prisoners  D.  J.  B.,  D.  H.  B.,  F.  B.,  V.  S.,  and  others,  who 
are  absent,  for  the  abduction  of  the  girl,  Maria  D.  G.,  plaintiff's  daugh- 
ter, it  appears:  That  the  aforesaid  Maria  D.  G.,  whose  mother  is 
dead,  being  in  the  custody  of  her  aunt,  Dona  A.  S.,  of  this  provincial 
capital,  went  in  the  afternoon  of  September  ten  last,  to  the  pueblo  of 
Guagua  to  see  the  comedy  on  occasion  of  the  fiesta  of  the  pueblo,  being 
accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  Dona  L.  L.,  wife  of  the  aforesaid 
B.,  Maria's  maternal  brother.  They  went  in  a  cart  driven  by  one  D.  G., 
and  while  said  women  were  attending  the  performance,  the  aforesaid 
B.  and  his  friend,  the  abductor  I.  T.,  arrived,  and  B.  ordered  the  driver 
to  get  out,  threatening  to  harm  him  with  the  weapon  that  he  was  carry- 
ing. The  driver  being  the  fellow-servant  of  one  F.  S.,  who  furnished 
this  service  to  the  women,  he  carried  his  dispute  with  B.  to  a  point  that 
both  were  threatening  each  other  with  their  weapons,  for  which  reason 
the  two  sisters-in-law  withdrew  to  the  house  of  a  principal  of  the  pueblo 
of  Guagua.  Shortly  after  that,  B.  tried  to  make  his  sister  and  wife 
return  to  his  provincial  capital  by  boat,  supposing  that  F.  might  play 
them  a  bad  trick.  He  having  left  the  house  pretending  to  go  back  to 
see  the  comedy,  his  wife  followed  him  afterwards  because  one  I.  had 
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told  her  that  her  husband  was  quarreling  with  some  persons  on  the 
plaza.  The  same  I.  returned  to  the  house,  called  Maria,  saying  he 
came  from  her  brother,  and  took  her  to  the  boat-landing.  By  order  of 
her  brother  B.,  F.  accompanied  her.  Then  the  abductor,  I.  T.,  made 
her  embark  in  the  boat,  favored  by  B.,  B.,  and  V.  S.,  and  took  her  to 
the  parao  of  D.  H.  B.,  a  relative  of  the  abductor  by  marriage,  but 
instead  of  taking  her  back  to  the  provincial  capital,  under  which  pretext 
they  had  induced  the  girl  to  embark  in  the  boat  and  parao,  they  took 
her  to  the  province  of  Tondo.  Upon  learning  this,  the  father  and  re- 
latives of  the  abducted  girl,  Maria,  instituted  a  diligent  search  for  her, 
and  as  they  were  unable  to  find  her,  the  father  applied  to  the  court, 
accusing  them  and  demanding  that  a  summary  investigation  be  made. 
Testimony  was  thereupon  taken,  and  in  spite  of  the  denial  of  F.  B., 
V.S.,  and  D.  J.  B.,  they  were  found  to  be  in  connivance  with  the  ab- 
ductor. From  the  testimony  of  the  three  soldiers  who  acted  as  escort 
on  the  parao,  it  also  appears  that  Maria  was  sad  during  the  three  days 
and  nights  that  the  voyage  to  Manila  lasted  and  refused  to  take  the 
food  offered  to  her  by  the  abductor,  whom  she  insulted.  The  court 
therefore  ordered  the  aforesaid  B.,  B.,  and  S.  A.  committed  to  prison. 
Six  days  after  the  initiation  of  the  summary  investigation,  the  shirt 
and  skirt  worn  by  the  girl  Maria  on  the  afternoon  of  the  abduction 
were  found  in  the  house  of  D.  H.  B.  and  his  wife,  and  although  the 
aforesaid  B.  and  his  wife  denied  at  first  that  they  knew  the  whereabouts 
of  the  abductor  and  the  abducted,  said  B.  finally  confessed  that  he  had 
seen  them  in  the  pueblo  of  Binondo,  province  of  Tondo.  He  alleged 
that  his  denial  was  due  to  the  girl  herself  having  asked  him  not  to  reveal 
her  [whereabouts]  to  her  father.  There  also  appears  the  testimony  of 
two  oarsmen  of  the  parao  who  witnessed  the  efforts  made  to  persuade 
said  Maria  and  the  threats  uttered  against  her  by  the  aforesaid  B.  and 
the  abductor,  I.  T.,  if  she  should  escape  from  them  or  refuse  to  consent 
to  her  marriage  with  I.  T.  So  it  appears  from  the  case  to  which  the 
present  certificate  refers,  which  I  attest  at  Bacolor,  on  October  twenty- 
four,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.  Approved. — Cagigas. — Before  me, 
Josef  Aniceto  de  Le6n,  Royal  and  Public  Clerk. — A  true  copy  of  the 
original.     Bacolor,  October  29,  1850." 

Twenty  days  elapsed  before  one  of  the  fugitive  lovers 
appeared  on  the  scene  to  calm  the  affliction  and  fears  of 
Maria's  relatives,  who  had  been  making  great  efforts  to 
discover  her  whereabouts.  Maria  appeared  alone  at  the 
office  of  the  Governor-General.  The  abductor  was  still 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  as  the  authorities  were  looking  for 
him  and  orders  were  out  for  his  arrest.  Maria  presented 
the  routinary  petition  for  the  protection  of  the  represen- 
tative of  the  monarch  (General  Antonio  de  Urbiztondo, 
1850-53),  asking  for  permission,  in  view  of  the  paternal 
dissent,  to  marry.  The  pertinent  part  of  her  petition 
follows: 

"Maria  D.  G.,  Indian,  born  in  the  pueblo  of  Porac,  province  of  Pam- 
panga, an  orphan  as  to  her  mother,  unmarried,  daughter  of  S.  G.,  a 
minor,  appears  before  Your  Excellency  with  all  respect  and  submission 
and  says:  That  on  account  of  resentment,  my  father  has  illtreated  me 
and  turned  me  over  to  an  aunt  with  whom  I  was  living  in  the  same 
pueblo.  This  desertion  of  me  did  not  seem  proper  to  me,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  then  having  relations  with  one  I.  I.  and  had  no  hope 
that  my  aforesaid  father  would  agree  to  the  marriage  which  I  planned 
with  said  young  man,  who  is  a  son  of  good  family  in  my  native  pueblo. 
For  these  reasons  -I  left  the  house  of  my  aforesaid  aunt  and  came  to 
this  capital,  in  order  to  give  Your  Excellency  the  information  above 
set  forth,  and  pray  that  in  view  of  my  situation,  being  separated  from 
my  relatives  and  being  a  minor,  as  I  am  nineteen  years  of  age,  Your 
Excellency  give  me  your  protection  in  order  to  overcome  the  paternal 
dissent  to  my  aforesaid  marriage,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  solemnized." 


The  Assessor  of  the  Government,  in  his  opinion,  proposed 
the  following: 

"The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  send  this  young  woman  to  the  alcalde 
mayor  pritnero  of  Tondo  in  order  that  he  commit  her  to  the  custody 
of  an  honest  and  reputable  family  in  one  of  the  pueblos  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  while  Your  Excellency  acquires  the  indispensable  data 
and  information  for  deciding  this  case.  Upon  having  obtained  these, 
Your  Excellency  should  forward  this  petition  to  the  alcalde  mayor 
of  Pampanga,  for  his  report  on  the  circumstances  of  the  petitioner  and 
her  family,  and  those  of  I.  T.,  from  whom  he  must  inquire  whether  it  is 
true  that  he  desires  to  marry  Maria  D.  G.,  in  which  latter  case  he  will 
summon  the  latter's  father  and  ask  him  if  he  has  refused  his  daugh- 
ter's permission  to  marry  said  T.,  and  for  what  reason." 

The  report  of  the  alcalde  and  provincial  judge  of  Pam- 
panga came  without  delay.  In  view  of  the  statement  of 
the  father  of  the  petitioner  and  of  what  he  knew  of  his  own 
knowledge,  he  reported  as  follows: 

"That  Maria  D.  G.  is  a  native,  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  decent 
living,  and  the  only  and  legitimate  daughter  of  D.  S.  G.,  a  principal 
and  the  wealthiest  property-owner  of  the  pueblo  of  Porac,  and  of  Dona 
T.  S.,  deceased;  that  she  was  abducted,  with  deceit  and  against  her  will, 
as  shown  by  the  summary  investigation  being  conducted  in  this  court, 
by  I.  T.,  abetted  by  others,  whose  personal  circumstances  and  mode  of 
living  are,  according  to  a  relative  of  his  who  has  been  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  this  same  case,  and  to  the  information  given  by  the  gober- 
nadorcillo  and  principales  of  this  provincial  capital,  as  follows:  he  is 
a  Chinese  mestizo,  twenty  years  of  age,  a  native  of  this  provincial 
capital,  the  son  of  A.  and  F.  E.,  by  occupation  a  farmer,  and  has 
been  residing  in  Binondo  since  the  year  '48,  when  he  left  here  on 
account  of  the  quintas.  The  abductor  has  been  and  is  in  hiding,  and 
has  been  hiding  the  girl  since  September  10,  last,  as  he  has  not  presented 
her  to  any  civil  or  ecclesiastic  authority,  and  her  whereabouts  have  not 
been  ascertained  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  father  and 
relatives  of  the  girl  to  find  her,  until  she  has  now,  no  doubt  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  offending  party,  applied  to  Your  Excellency  with  false 
allegations,  it  being  necessary  to  state  that  she  does  not  know  Spanish. 
On  the  5th  of  the  current  month,  this  Court  addressed  a  request  to  the 
senior  alcalde  of  Tondo  for  the  search  for  and  apprehension  of  I.  T. 
and  the  commitment  of  Maria  D.  G.  The  father  of  the  abducted  girl 
refuses  his  consent  to  the  marriage  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  his  testi- 
mony." 

Maria's  disconsolate  father  likewise  appealed  to  the 
highest  judge,  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal  in  this  case, 
General  Urbiztondo,  reiterating  what  he  had  said  before 
the  judge  of  his  province  and  alleging  insistently  that  his 
daughter  had  been  led  astray,  deceived,  and  abducted,  as 
shown  by  the  summary  investigation.  In  order  to  correct 
the  girl's  allegations  regarding  ill-treatment  and  resent- 
ment towards  her,  because  of  which  he  left  her  with  her 
aunt  in  Bacolor,  he  stated  that  his  daughter  was  living 
with  her  aunt  because,  since  her  mother  died,  the  latter's 
sister  had  been  taking  care  of  the  girl.  He  gave  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  regarding  the  suitor: 

"I  will  only  say  that  he  is  a  disorderly  man,  without  known  occupa- 
tion; that  being  a  native  and  resident  of  the  pueblo  and  provincial 
capital  of  Bacolor,  he  left  there  and  registered  in  the  pueblo  of  Binondo, 
in  order  to  evade  military  service;  that  I  said  'without  known  occupa- 
tion' because  if  he  is  a  farmer,  there  are  no  lands  for  farming  in  Binondo." 

He  said  of  his  daughter  that  she  did  not  know  Spanish 
at  all  and  that  she  was  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
concluded  by  asking  that  his  daughter  be  delivered  to  him 
and  that  if  it  were  necessary,  he  would  give  bond  not  to 
ill-treat  her,  "as  he  was  quite  certain  that  she  was  led 
astray  and  deceived,"  and  that  the  abductor  be  turned 


over  to  the  court  of  Pampanga  where  criminal  proceedings 
had  been  instituted  against  him. 

The  alcalde  mayor  primero  of  Tondo  placed  Maria 
for  safe-keeping  in  the  home  of  the  gobernadorcillo  de 
mestizos  of  Binondo.  The  girl  appeared  before  that 
judicial  officer  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  there,  replying  to  the  customary  questions, 
she  made  the  following  statements: 

"That  in  the  pueblo  of  Bacolor  she  had  been  living  with  her  aunt, 
Dona  A.  S.,  since  the  death  of  her  mother,  according  to  the  local  custom, 
and  that,  having  learned  that  neither  her  aunt  nor  her  father  were 
agreeable  to  the  marriage  of  the  petitioner  to  I.  T.,  she  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  latter  and  they  agreed  that  she  should  leave  Bacolor 
for  Manila,  and  that  when  I.  T.  noticed  that  they  were  looking  for  her 
in  Bacolor,  he  should  come  to  this  capital,  as  it  was  a  sign  that  she  had 
left.  That,  as  a  fact,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made,  peti- 
tioner left  Bacolor  on  a  Saturday,  about  the  middle  of  last  September, 
in  a  parao  bound  for  this  capital,  and  upon  her  arrival  here  she  went  to 
the  house  of  Domingo  Nepomuceno,  cabeza  de  mestizos  of  Binondo, 
whose  wife,  Nieves,  was  acquainted  with  the  petitioner  and  her  friend. 
That  they  there  agreed  to  have  her  appear  before  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor-General,  to  ask  for  permission  to  marry  I.  T.,  and  for  this 
purpose  she  presented  the  petition.  That  the  petitioner  understood 
that  the  document  was  a  petition  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
dissent  of  her  relatives.  That  she  desires  to  marry  I.  T.  and  that  this 
is  the  purpose  of  her  petition  to  His  Excellency;  but  that  she  did  not 
sign  the  petition  because  she  cannot  write,  and  cabeza  Domingo  signed 
it  at  her  request;  and  that  her  will  is  as  stated  above,  to  which  she  adds 
that  it  is  more  than  two  years  that  she  has  relations  with  said  I." 

As  if  this  solemn  statement  were  not  sufficient  to  show 
Maria's  determination  to  marry  her  abductor,  another 
petition  from  her  was  received  in  the  office  of  the  Governor- 
General,  reiterating  her  request  in  energetic  terms  and 
earnestly  praying  that  she  be  taken  from  the  place  to  which 
she  had  been  committed  and  authorized  to  contract  mar- 
riage in  accordance  with  her  inclination  and  purpose. 

"My  aunt,  the  lady  of  the  house  [petitioned  the  girl  or  whoever  spoke 
for  her]  placed  no  obstacle  in  our  way,  and  thus  our  love  for  each  other 
grew.  However,  having  learned  that  both  she  and  D.  S.,  my  father, 
opposed  our  marriage,  I  determined  to  flee  from  the^rovince  and  attain 
my  purpose  by  securing  the  consent  of  Your  Excellency.  I  petitioned 
for  it  and  am  still  uninformed  as  to  whether  it  has  been  granted  or  not. 
I  continue  in  safe-keeping,  the  purpose  thereof  being,  to  my  understand- 
ing, no  other  than  to  enable  me  to  freely  deliberate  and  reflect  on  the 
step  which  I  am  about  to  take.  There  is  no  such  freedom,  Your  Ex- 
cellency, because  my  father,  with  his  repeated  and  constant  visits, 
is  constantly  influencing  against  my  intention,  thereby  frustrating  the 
principal  purpose  pursued  by  the  legislator,  and  I  am  greatly  mortified 
by  this." 

She  then  made  the  following  compromising  statement: 

"On  the  other  hand,  since  my  honor  is  already  compromised,  can  I 
marry  another  or  remain  unattached  without  the  danger  of  resuming 
my  relations  with  I.  T.  and  secretly  becoming  his  concubine  and  the 
mother  of  illegitimate  offspring?  If  my  future  husband's  situation  and 
condition  were  altogether  unequal  from  mine,  my  father's  opposition 
might  still  be  considered  rational.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
as  persons  not  interested  in  this  matter  can  inform  Your  Excellency. 
My  future  husband  is  a  hard-working,  diligent  young  man  who  earns 
his  living  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  has  no  vice,  wherefore  he  will 
be  a  good  husband  and  father.  For  these  considerations  I  again  pray 
Your  Excellency  to  deign  to  authorize  our  marriage,  in  order  that  with 
your  approval  the  same  may  be  legally  solemnized,  and  that  I  be  re- 
leased from  this  confinement  and  from  the  repeated  and  vexatious  sug- 
gestions of  my  aforesaid  father  and  may  take  care  of  my  health,  as  I  am 
a  sufferer  from  colics  and  am  low  in  spirits." 
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The  father,  in  another  petition,  complained  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  the  place  of  confinement  of 
the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  trouble  and  worry,  but  in  a 
different  sense.  In  the  house  of  the  gobernadorcillo 
de  mestizos,  he  said, 

"she  is  being  visited  almost  hourly  by  all  the  accomplices  of  the  ab- 
ductor, who  now  attempt  to  remove  and  expiate  their  crime  by  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  and  she  is  flattered  and  fed  with  all  possible  in- 
centives to  forget  the  criminality  of  the  abduction  and  go  on  with  the 
proposed  marriage,  and,  finally,  she  is  strictly  and  rigorously  prohi- 
bited from  communicating  with  her  own  father  to  whom  she  owes  her 
being.  It  would  be  less  regrettable  for  me,  Your  Excellency,  if  my 
daughter's  isolation  had  not  been  limited  to  her  disconsolate  father 
and  had  been  extended  to  her  suitor  as  well,  because  Your  Excellency's 
superior  judgment  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  discrimination  shown 
in  this  measure  which  does  not,  I  believe,  emanate  from  you  and  which, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  is  not  only  unjust  but  borders  on  immorality 
in  allowing  free  communication  and  intercourse  between  my  daughter 
and  her  abductor  and  his  abettors,  while  prohibiting  it  to  her  own  father." 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  petition  was  the  removal  of  the 
girl  to  another  house  for  safe-keeping.  The  father  asked 
that  his  daughter  be  removed  immediately  "to  one  of  the 
retreats  of  this  capital,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  having 
communication  with  any  living  being,  beginning  with 
myself.' '  The  Governor  immediately  granted  the  petition 
of  the  father,  and  the  girl  was  committed  to  the  Beaterio 
of  San  Ignacio  or  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  where,  a  few 
days  later,  at  the  request  of  the  father,  the  alcalde  mayor 
primero  of  Tondo,  Sr.  Mendez  de  Vigo,  was  entrusted  with 
the  mission  of  again  ascertaining  whether  the  girl  insisted 
upon  contracting  marriage  with  I.  T.,  notwithstanding 
her  father's  objection.  At  the  latter's  request,  a  Pam- 
pango  student  of  San  Juan  de  Letran  acted  as  interpreter. 
To  relate  the  statements  made  by  the  star  actor  in  this 
sensational  drama  as  briefly  as  possible,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  she  affirmed  that  she  presented  the  first  peti- 
tion induced  and  frightened  by  I.  T.;  that  the  latter  had 
forced  her  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  marry  her,  from  the 
pueblo  of  Guagua,  where  she  had  gone  to  attend  the  comedy 
being  staged  on  occasion  of  the  fiesta  of  the  pueblo;  that 
her  testimony  before  the  alcalde  of  Tondo  a  few  days  before 
was  the  result  of  the  suggestions  and  threats  of  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  and  other  persons,  related  to  him,  from 
whom  she  was  not  free  in  the  house  of  the  gobernadorcillo 
de  mestizos  of  Binondo;  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
petition  presented  to  the  Governor-General  when  she  was 
already  committed  for  safe-keeping,  nor  had  she  asked 
anybody  to  present  the  same;  that  she  was  now  tranquil 
and  uninfluenced  by  either  her  father  or  her  suitor,  and 
that  she  had  no  objection  whatsoever  to  state  her  will; 
that  her  free,  decided,  and  absolute  will  was  not  to  contract 
marriage  with  said  I.  now  or  ever,  because  if  she  had  seemed 
to  have  such  intention,  it  was  due  to  persuasion,  threats, 
and  intimidation  by  her  suitor.  Lastly  she  asked  that  the 
latter  and  all  those  who  had  cooperated  with  him  in  those 
acts  of  coercion  against  her  and  in  the  presentation  of 
petitions  which  she  had  just  learned  had  been  submitted 
in  her  name,  be  made  to  suffer  the  punishment  they  de- 
served. 

After  this  testimony,  all  that  remained  was  to  decide 
the  case.  On  motion  of  the  Assessor,  the  case,  that  is,  the 
first  petition  of  the  young  woman,  was  dismissed,  as  it  was 
plain  that  she  had  acted  under  duress  when  she  came  to 
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the  capital  and  submitted  the  petitions  presented  in  her 
name,  and  I.  T.  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  while  Maria 
was  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  her  father. 

The  hapless  suitor  was  then  already  a  prisoner  in  the 
jail  of  the  alcadia  of  Tondo;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
friends  and  relatives  from  working  in  his  defence  and  keep- 
ing him  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  the  peti- 
tion quoted  in  the  next  paragraph  the  unlucky  lover  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  for  the  first  time.  He  makes  up  for  his 
long  silence  by  his  rude  language  and  cruel  criticism  of  the 
man  who  would  have  been  his  father-in-law  if  his  plans  had 
not  miscarried.     His  tardy  defence  reads  as  follows: 

"Your  Excellency:  I.  T.,  a  resident  of  Binondo,  in  connection  with 
the  dissent  of  D.  S.  G.  from  his  proposal  to  marry  his  daughter  called 
Maria  D .,  respectfully  presents  himself  as  best  he  can  and  says :  No  one 
has  an  idea  of  the  methods  resorted  to  by  G.  and  his  abettors  to  break 
the  will  of  his  daughter  and  stifle  in  her  heart  her  laudable  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  our  long-planned  union.  He  prefers  to  see  his 
daughter  dishonored  and  to  lose  his  own  honor  as  father,  in  order  to 
attain  his  sinister  and  vile  purposes.  He  has  made  use  of  an  infinite 
number  of  persons  and  has  lavished  money  in  order  to  have  them  serve 
him  as  tools  of  his  blind  prejudice.  He  has  induced  an  aunt  of  his 
daughter  to  come  from  Pampanga  and  enter  the  Beaterio  of  San  Ig- 
nacio, where  said  daughter  has  been  committed  for  safe-keeping  by 
Your  Excellency's  order,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  persuading  the  young 
woman  and  being  constantly  with  her,  thereby  defeating  the  measures 
adopted  by  Your  Excellency  in  order  that  the  girl  be  left  tranquil  and 
free  from  all  suggestion  until  she  again  expresses  her  will.  Finally, 
Your  Excellency,  I  am  informed  that  said  G.  is  determined  to  suffer 
his  daughter  to  be  completely  dishonored,  to  the  extent  of  using  a  third 
party  to  propose  to  me  that  I  withdraw,  offering  me  money,  and  making 
a  proposition  to  me  inspired  by  the  most  horrible  cynicism  which  would 
offend  Your  Excellency's  delicacy  of  feeling  if  I  were  to  express  it  in 
writing.  There  must  be  a  very  powerful  motive,  something  alarming 
or  terrifying,  behind  this  determination,  this  eagerness,  and  extraor- 
dinary perseverance  shown  by  D.  S.  G.  in  his  opposition  to  my  marriage. 
There  can  not  be  any  doubt,  Your  Excellency,  that  it  is  not  inequality 
in  class  between  his  daughter  and  me,  because  such  does  not  exist,  nor 
is  it  a  laudable  desire  to  exclude  from  the  family  an  individual  who 
would  dishonor  it,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  my  char- 
acter. Finally,  it  is  not  the  trifling  objections  which  he  made  to  me 
when  the  alcalde  of  Pampanga  summoned  him  to  make  him  state  the 
reasons  for  his  opposition.  Nothing  of  this,  Your  Excellency:  it  is 
another,  more  contemptible,  mean,  and  greedy  motive  which  causes 
him  to  act  with  such  great  eagerness,  and  it  is  the  consequences  of  that 
motive  which  frighten  and  worry  him,  because  they  would  plunge  him 
back  into  his  original  condition,  into  poverty,  in  short.  Your  Excel- 
lency, he  fears  to  have  me  as  a  son-in-law  because  he  believes  I  covet 
the  wealth  of  which  he  is  the  administrator  and  which  belongs  to  his 
daughter,  as  sole  heir  of  her  mother.  He  is  afraid  of  having  to  part 
with  it,  because  I  would  take  over  the  administration  of  that  fortune 
in  case  I  should  marry  his  daughter,  and  he  is  afraid,  finally,  of  the 
accounting  that  he  believes  would  be  demanded  of  him  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  my  marriage  with  his  daughter. 

"Your  Excellency,  I  have  stated  the  principal  cause  of  the  opposition 
of  D.  S.  G.  and  the  hidden,  but  true  motive  for  his  dissent.  However, 
how  he  deceives  himself  believing  that  I  have  to  deprive  him  of  his 
daughter's  fortune  in  order  to  live!  I  have  better  principles  and  more 
sense  of  honor  than  that;  thanks  to  God,  I  am  not  dependent  upon 
any  one  for  my  support  and  am  able  to  support  a  wife  without  the  aid 
of  any  person. 

"I  regret  the  necessity  of  stating  the  facts  of  this  matter,  because  I 
know  that  I  must  respect  the  father  of  her  who  is  to  be  my  wife;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  my  remaining  silent  would  give  rise  to  complica- 
tions which  would  prolong  these  proceedings  unduly  and  take  up  too 
much  of  Your  Excellency's  valuable  time.  Therefore,  and  in  order  to 
check  all  abuses  tending  to  invalidate  the  measures  taken  by  Your 
Excellency,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion  with  reference  to  the  judicial 
procedure  in  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  girl  now  in  safe-keeping,  I  pray 
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The  Tale  of  a  Philippine  Gomorrah 


By  Leopoldo  Y.  Yabes 


BETWEEN  the  municipalities  of  Batak  and  Paway, 
in  Ilocos  Norte,  and  a  kilometer  or  so  east  of  the 
Manila  North  Road  which  runs  through  the  prov- 
ince, lies  Lake  Paway,  the  only  body  of  inland  water  in 
Ilocandia.  It  is  not  a  large  lake,  it  being  only  a  kilometer 
or  so  in  diameter,  and  therefore  it  does  not  appear  on  or- 
dinary-sized maps  of  the  Philippines. 

Whoever  has  made  a  trip  to  this  lake  must  remember 
the  clearness  and  calmness  of  its  waters,  and  the  air  of 
mystery  about  the  surrounding  country  and  even  about 
the  people. 

At  a  late  hour  on  a  moonlit  night,  or  at  dawn  when  the 
first  streaks  of  light  are  silvering  the  sky  above  the  Ilocos 
hills  and  mountains  which  flank  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  one  may  sometimes  discern  two  or  three  black  figures 
standing  on  the  water's  edge,  silhouetted  against  the  silver 
gray  of  the  calm  surface.  And  as  one  watches  and  sees 
that  these  figures  do  not  seem  to  move,  a  feeling  of  fear  may 
steal  into  one's  being.  But  no,  they  are  no  supernatural 
apparitions.  They  are  only  fishermen,  fishing  with  hook 
and  line.  The  people  fish  mostly  at  night  because  they 
say  they  can  catch  more  fish  at  that  time  than  during  the 
day.  They  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  an  unseen  Power 
living  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

The  region  around  the  lake  is  strange  and  nearly  des- 
olate, and  the  few  souls  that  do  inhabit  the  place  are  an 
unprogressive  and  superstitious  people,  resigned  to  what- 
ever fate,  good  or  bad,  that  may  come  to  them.  They 
Imow  little,  if  anything,  about  the  ways  of  modern  civil- 
ization which  have  revolutionized  in  late  years  the  other 
towns  of  the  province.  There  is  a  far-away,  thoughtful 
look  in  their  eyes.  They  seem  to  be  living,  not  in  the 
present,  but  at  a  time  far  back  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  lowlands 
that  has  influenced  their  habits  of  life  and  their  modes  of 
thought.  More  likely,  however,  it  is  the  many  legends 
concerning  the  region,  which,  woven  about  their  lives, 
have  had  most  to  do  with  their  peculiar  temperament. 

The  legends  which  abound  there  range  from  those  of 
love  and  romance  to  those  of  sin  and  death,  and  these 
stories  are  told  and  retold  by  the  old  people  to  their  chil- 
dren and  to  strangers  who  now  and  then  visit  this  haunted 
country. 

The  story  most  frequently  told  is  the  story  of  the  coming 
Into  existence  of  Lake  Paway.  It  is  known  to  most  of  the 
people  in  Ilocos  Norte  and  by  many  in  other  nearby  prov- 
inces. It  is  about  the  utter  and  terrible  destruction  of  a 
town  whose  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  in  Biblical  times,  had  become 
so  sinful  and  vicious  that  they  were  a  shame 
to  God. 

Centuries  ago,  a  comparatively  large  town 
stood  where  Lake  Paway  now  lies.  It  was  a 
progressive  and  flourishing  town — so  the 
legend  runs — with  straight  streets,  fine  stone 
houses,  and  impressive  public  edifices.  The 
people    were    the    richest   in    the    province, 


their  wealth  being  derived  from  the  abundant  agricultural 
produce  from  the  surrounding  countryside. 

But  this  wealth  brought  with  it  evil  by-products  which 
gradually  affected  the  life  of  the  people  and  transformed 
them  from  a  simple,  humble,  and  God-fearing  folk  into  a 
vain,  lawless,  irreligious,  and  even  sacriligeous  people. 
Like  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  they  forgot  or 
contemned  their  God,  and  worshipped  their  riches.  They 
became  indolent  and  extravagant  and  indulged  in  every 
sinful  pleasure.  There  was  vain  display  of  wealth  and 
power,  fornication,  sorcery,  idolatry.  Even  the  common 
people,  the  titnawas,  followed  the  fashions  of  the  rich — 
elsewhere  considered  a  grave  crime  in  those  days. 

Disguised  as  a  beggar — the  legend  continues — God  came 
down  from  heaven  to  this  town  and  visited  a  certain  poor 
and  righteous  couple,  whose  names  the  legend  does  not 
give,  and  told  them  that  He  had  determined  to  punish  the 
people  for  their  wickedness.  He  told  them  that  at  a  com- 
ing fiesta,  then  only  a  few  days  off,  when  the  people,  decked 
out  in  their  gaudiest  clothes,  would  be  congregated  in  the 
church  hearing  mass,  a  terrible  earthquake  would  shake 
the  town  for  several  minutes,  tl\e  buildings  would  collapse, 
fire  would  break  out,  and  then  the  whole  town  would  sud- 
denly subside  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  waters 
rushing  in  to  cover  it  forever.  He  warned  them  that  at  the 
first  tremor  they  should  flee  from  the  church  to  a  place 
outside  the  town,  without  turning  around  to  gaze  upon  the 
judgment. 

At  this  revelation,  the  man  and  woman  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  worshipped  Him,  whom,  even  in  the  guise 
of  a  beggar,  they  recognized,  whispering  that  they  would 
do  everything  He  had  told  them.  Then  He  vanished  from 
their  sight. 

Came  the  terrible  day.  After  a  few  preliminary  trem- 
blors,  a  series  of  terrific  shocks  razed  the  town,  fire  burst 
out,  and  then  it  sank  beneath  the  ground  to  unknown 
depths  with  all  its  inhabitants,  those  living  and  those 
already  dead,  including  the  old  couple,  because,  as  they 
were  fleeing  hand  in  hand  from  the  city  for  their  lives,  the 
wife  turned  around  to  look  upon  the  destruction.  It  was 
precisely  at  that  moment  that  the  ground  began  to  crumble 
under  their  feet  and  they  were  lost  in  the  general  subsidence. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  the  region  around  Lake  Paway 
say  that  on  a  calm  and  clear  day,  they  can  sometimes  make 
out  the  ruins  of  a  church  in  the  depths  of  the  water.  They 
also  say  that  in  former  days  the  fish  that  were  caught  in 
the  lake  wore  earrings. 

If  one  asks  the  few  simple  peasant  farmers 
who  eke  out  a  living  about  the  lake  why 
their  barrio  is  so  small  and  why  not  more 
people  settle  there,  they  will  smile  soberly 
and  say  that  it  is  because  people  are  afraid  to 
build  their  homes  near  the  site  of  the 
destroyed  town  that  now  lies  below  the 
placid  waters  of  the  lake, 
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Reminiscences  of  an  Army  Surgeon  in  the 

Spanish- American  War 


Anonymous 


WHEN 
with- 
in a 
mile  of  Saria- 
ya,  coming 
from  the  then 
barrio  of  Lu- 
cena  on  a  nar- 
row trail  in 
the  woods,  we 
ran  into  an 
ambush  and 
lost  quite  a 
few  men  in 
the  first  volley 
from  the  in- 
surgents who 
were  hidden 
alongside  the 
trail  and  had 
a  trench  and 
barricade 
across  the 
latter    upon 

which  our  point  came  suddenly  when  rounding  a  curve. 
Had  the  Filipinos  stuck,  even  without  more  ammu- 
nition, or  had  they  made  a  bolo  rush,  our  position,  strung 
out  on  the  narrow  trail,  was  such  that  they  could  have  made 
quite  a  killing.  I  learned  some  years  later  from  an  insur- 
gent major  who  took  part  in  the  fight  that  they  only  had 
eight  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  this  expended,  their  orders 
were  to  retire  but,  for  some  reason,  they  left  sooner. 

A    SURPRISING    "CASUALTY" 

I  noticed  one  of  our  trooper's  campaign  hat  go  up  in  the 
air  followed  by  what  looked  to  be  part  of  his  head,  before 
he  fell  off  his  horse.  Examination  confirmed  the  suppo- 
sition, and  I  removed  two  double  handfuls  of  bloody  bone, 
brain,  and  scalp  and,  an  assistant  coming  up,  we  remarked 
upon  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  case  whereon,  to 
our  consternation,  the  wounded  man  asked  if  he  was  going 
to  die  and  was  told  that  such  were  the  probabilities.  He 
was  left,  for  the  moment,  with  a  hurriedly  applied  bandage, 
for  we  were  busy  and  he  appeared  to  be  beyond  human  aid. 
The  troops  went  into  the  town,  leaving  part  of  the  pack 
train  for  the  dead  and  men  to  carry  in  the  wounded.  That 
night  we  did  what  we  could  for  the  man  referred  to  as  los- 
ing part  of  his  head.  He  never  lost  consciousness  and  next 
morning,  before  being  turned  over  to  the  surgeons  of  an 
infantry  regiment  which  arrived  as  a  garrison,  he  had  dic- 
tated a  letter.  Four  years  later  when  in  Washington,  I 
was  told  by  an  officer  of  his  regiment  that  this  man  was 
drawing  a  full  pension  and  appeared  to  be  as  well  as  ever. 
The  dead  had  been  slung  across  the  mules  and  so  taken  into 
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AFTER  THE  TAKING  OF  A  TOWN 


the  town „ 
Shortly  after 
our  arrival  at 
Sariaya  the 
packmaster 
came  to  me  in 
considerable 
excitement 
saying  that 
the  bodies 
had  "frozen" 
in  the  position 
they  had  been 
in  on  the  mu- 
les. There  was 
considerable 
difficulty  in 
p  r  eparing 
them  for  bu- 
rial. 

There  was 
a  standing 
order  that  the 
best  house  in 

each  town  be  taken  for  use  as  a  hospital,  and  in  Sariaya  a 
very  nice  one  was  found,  but  it  was  tightly  closed  and  ham- 
mering on  the  dcor  ,brought  no  response.  [Finally,  it  was 
decided  to  break  it  open  but  [this  produced  such  awful 
shrieking  inside  that  we  left,  taking  the  [next  best  house. 
From  the  volume  of  sound,  most  (of  the  [women  of  the  town 
must  have  been  hiding  in  our  first  choice  for  a  hospital. 

THE   HORSE    BLANKET 

A  number  of  Spanish  prisoners  were  found  at  Lukban 
and  left  with  us.  In  this  town  I  had  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  taking  a  bath  in  one  of  the  swift-running  canals  on  the 
side  of  the  streets,  impressing  a  Chinese  into  providing 
soap  and  scrubbing  me.  This  was  urgently  needed  for 
my  horse  having  died  from  the  heat,  when  a  new  mount 
was  provided  I  had  fallen  heir  to  the  equipment  and  blanket 
on  the  animal  at  a  time  when  I  had  lost  my  own.  A  little 
later  I  found  myself  to  be  the  unwilling  host  to  numberless, 
irritating  and  hungry  members  of  the  suborder  Anoplura. 
However,  the  combination  of  Chinese,  Chino  laundry 
soap,  and  cold  water,  plus  a  change  of  clothes,  made  life 
worthwhile  again. 

GOOD    FORAGING 

On  entering  a  town  when  the  other  officers  were  occupied 
with  the  disposition  of  troops  I,  unless  there  had  been 
casualties,  had  nothing  to  do,  so  usually  inspected  the  larder 
and  especially  the  wine  cellar  of  the  local  padre.  One 
night,  having  located  the  convento  and  found  a  ladder  at 
each  of  two  windows,  as  I  went  up  one  the  padre  and  his 


household  came  down  the  other.  In  this  instance  both 
larder  and  cellar  were  well  stocked,  so  collecting  samples, 
I  placed  them  on  a  table  in  the  sala.  Then,  while  enjoying 
a  lunch  of  imported  sausage,  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits, 
washed  down  with  Rioja,  the  colonel  put  in  an  appearance. 
He  was  very  much  upset  at  seeing  a  mere  surgeon  having 
such  a  good  time.  He  told  me  that  I  was  stealing,  some- 
thing I  should  be  ashamed  to  do  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  that  he  ought  to  have  me  courtmartialed. 
Proposing  to  return  everything  unconsumed  and  making 
a  bluff  at  doing  so,  the  colonel,  after  examining  some  of 
the  labels,  had  a  change  of  heart,  and  eventually  consider- 
able diplomacy  was  required  in  order  to  save  some  of  the 
" theft' '  for  the  adjutant  and  myself. 


THE    NAKED    LIEUTENANT 

At  Muntinlupa  where  we  camped  overnight  when  re- 
turning to  Manila,  one  of  the  outposts  was  on  top  of  a 
steep  bank  overlooking  a  stream  which  was  heavily  wooded 
to  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side.  I  took  a  bath  there  and 
leaving  at  dusk  there  was  still  one  officer  in  the  water,  a 
Filipino  servant  on  the  bank  holding  his  clothes.  Just  as 
I  passed  the  outpost,  there  was  a  Remington  shot  down 
near  the  stream  and  immediately  after  a  ghostly  form 
flashed  p*.st,  followed  at  some  distance  by  a  native  boy. 
The  first  was  the  lieutenant,  still  in  his  bathing  costume,  and 
he  was  making  remarkably  good  time.  Someone  in  the 
brush  seeing  the  boy,  had  asked  in  Tagalog  what  he  was 
doing— he  evidently  had  not  seen  the  man  in  the  water—to 
which  the  boy  replied  that  he  had  been  bathing.  Then, 
when  the  officer  asked,  in  Spanish,  what  was  the  matter, 
the  shot  had  followed.  The  muchacho  having  dropped 
clothing,  money,  and  a  valuable  watch  at  the  stream,  we 
were  obliged  to  provide  the  officer  with  a  temporary 
wardrobe. 

TRAIL    OBSTRUCTIONS 

In  practically  every  convento  we  found  the  card  of  a 
Dr.  Burke  from  Australia  who  was  selling  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. He  kept  just  ahead  of  us,  but  as  the  pace  was 
rather  rapid,  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  had 
time  to  consummate 
much  business. 


Batangas  province 
furnished  the  column 
with  numerous  excel- 
lent ponies  to  replace 
the  many  disabled 
horses  which  were  re- 
turned to  barracks. 
In  Tayabas  province, 
especially  in  the 
mountains,  there  were 
many  elaborate  earth- 
works and  obstruc- 
tions on  the  narrow 
trails  which  made  it 
difficult  to  pass  with 
horses  without  their 
sliding  downpnto  the 


ravines.  In  other  places  there  were  some  very  ingenious 
structures — some  were  twenty  or  thirty  meters  long — of 
bamboo  and  rattan,  built  up  on  poles  and  high  enough 
from  the  ground  so  that  a  man  on  an  American  horse  could 
pass  under,  and  these  were  so  arranged  that  by  knocking 
out  a  "  key  "  block  the  entire  structure  woiJd  fall,  entangling 
men  and  horses.  Why  the  former  were  seldom  and  the 
latter  never  used  is  very  hard  to  understand. 


a  soldier's  quick  recovery 
An  American  Indian  trooper  falling  out  from  the  heat 
one  day,  a  medical  corps  man  was  told  to  give  him  a  little 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  The  Indian  gulped  it  down, 
let  out  a  war  whoop  and,  springing  into  the  saddle,  rode 
after  his  command.  The  recovery  was  so  prompt  and 
striking  that  I,  for  future  guidance  in  like  cases,  asked  how 
much  had  been  given  and  this  turned  out  to  be  the  contents 
of  the  flask  the  man  carried — and  without  any  water.  I 
never  could  see  that  Indian  without  a  mental  picture  of 
his  recovery  and  an  overpowering  desire  to  laugh.  It 
may  have  been  imagination,  but  it  always  seemed  to  me 
that  his  eyes  expressed  a  desire  for  my  scalp. 

The  people  were,  on  the  whole,  friendly,  and  from  what 
I  have  since  been  given  to  understand,  preferred  the  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  to  that  of  their  own,  for  everything 
taken  by  us  was  paid  for  and  there  was  no  abuse  of  persons 
or  property.  The  average  American  service  man,  soldier 
or  sailor,  is  very  prodigal  of  his  money  and  there  was  no 
need  or  sense  to  the  boosting  of  prices  by  some  of  the  com- 
manding officers,  especially  of  articles  we  then  needed  so 
badly — eggs,  chickens,  and  fruit.  Property  owners  were 
seemingly  in  favor  of  the  new  regime  but  then,  with  good 
and  valid  reasons — as  now  without  such  reasons — no 
one  was  willing  to  voice  his  opinion  in  public  regarding  his 
preference  for  American  rule.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  desire 
for  independence  from  the  sentimental  standpoint,  but 
from  that  of  business  and  personal  safety.  Many  of  the 
poorer  people  became  fairly  prosperous  as  a  result  of  Amer- 
ican occupation. 

THE    ARRIVAL  OF  THE 
TAFT  COMMISSION 

A  couple  of  months 
after  our  return  to 
barracks,  I  was 
transferred  to  an  in- 
fantry  regiment 
stationed  at  Pasay 
and  in  the  surround- 
ing barrios,  most  of 
the  regiment  moving 
into  the  Malate 
barracks  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  Taft 
Commission  had  just 
arrived  and  had 
ranked  the  Army  out 
of  the  few  available 
houses  in  the  vicin- 
ity, as  a  consequence 

(  Con  tin  ued  on  page  425) 
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AN  INSURGENTiTRAIL' OBSTRUCTION,!  TAYABAS   PROVINCE 


Editorials 


Acting  Governor-General  Butte,  Mr. 
Quezon,  and  other  responsible  officials  did 
well  in  condemning, 
The  "Tanggulans"  and  spoke  no  more 
than  the  truth  in 
characterizing  as  greatly  exaggerated,  the 
publicity  which  followed  the  arrests  made  by  the  Ma- 
nila police  and  by  the  Constabulary  outside  of  Manila 
of  several  hundred  members  of  the  "Tanggulan"  (mutual 
"protective"  association)  charged  with  having  plotted 
an  "attack"  on  Manila  as  well  as  on  several  provincial 
towns. 

Judging  by  some  of  the  newspaper  reports  the  following 
morning,  one  would  have  thought  that  we  might  all  have 
been  murdered  in  our  beds  that  night,  and  that  the  police, 
who  have  been  so  much  criticized  of  late,  were,  after  all, 
the  heroes  who  saved  us  from  such  a  goary  demise ;  nothing 
less  than  a  general  insurrection  faced  us,  and  the  Philip- 
pine-American government  was  tottering. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  even  a  good  street 
fight  in  Manila — let  alone  a  riot — and  the  only  casualty 
suffered  by  the  police  was  a  cut  over  the  head  of  one  of  them. 
Neither  was  there  any  fighting  anywhere  else,  although 
in  several  towns  the  people  were  thrown  into  a  panic  by 
rumors  of  advancing  "Tanggulans". 

It  appears  to  be  true,  however,  that  the  latent  discon- 
[  tent  among  the  poor,  always  present  in  every  country,  is 
developing  into  a  more  of  less  definite  state  of  unrest  in  a 
number  of  sections  in  the  Philippines.  This  has  no  direct 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  American  policy  in  the 
Philippines,  neither  is  it  truly  revolutionary.  There  is 
not  a  leader  of  intelligence,  regardless  of  how  radical  he 
may  be,  who  believes  that  an  uprising  in  this  country  could 
be  successful  or  result  in  more  good  than  harm. 

The  unrest  in  the  Philippines,  such  of  it  as  there  is,  is 
being  stirred  up  by  unscrupulous  agitators  for  their  own 
ends,  and  is  based  upon  the  hard  and  poverty-stricken  lot 
of  the  masses  of  the  people,  exploited  by  landlords  and 
usurers,  ignored  or  treated  with  contempt  by  the  ilustra- 
dos,  and  harshly  and  unjustly  dealt  with  by  petty  officials 
— their  ordinary  straits  aggravated  by  the  general  economic 
depression.  At  this  time,  for  instance,  a  man  and  his  sons 
may  have  worked  hard  the  year  through,  and  find  that  their 
share  of  the  rice  or  copra  or  hemp  they  have  produced  may 
not  amount  to  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  pesos  in  value;  or  a 
laborer  in  Manila  or  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  finds  himself 
out  of  a  job  with  not  even  his  ordinary  wage  of  a  peso  a 
day  to  "maintain"  him  and  his  dependents. 

Naturally  dissatisfied,  and  ignorant  and  credulous,  these 
poor  people  listen  to  a  slick  Supremo  or  Primero  Ge- 
neral who  is  organizing  a  "secret"  society  which  will  set 
things  right  and  give  them  justice.  This  fellow  has  neither 
the  hope  or  the  intention  of  helping  to  bring  about  any 
fundamental  reforms,  but  he  makes  glowing  promises. 
There  are  initiation  fees  and  dues,  commissions  and  titles 
may  be  purchased  with  insignias  of  rank,  and  even  charms 
against  bullets,  although  it  is  usually  represented  to  them 
that  the  Constabulary  and  the  police  are  ready  to  join  them 
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in  the  fight  against  their  oppressors.  A  tao  may  be  carried 
away,  or  he  may  retain  some  doubts,  but  either  in  hope 
or  for  fear  of  staying  out  when  his  neighbors  go  in,  he  joins, 
and  is  even  so  foolish  as  to  sign  his  name  or  put  his  thumb- 
print on  a  document  which  will  later  be  captured  by  the 
police,  or  to  mark  himself  indelibly  in  some  other  way. 
The  Primero  General,  of  course,  has  no  intention  of  risking 
his  skin  in  a  conflict  with  the  police  or  the  Constabulary, 
but  he  may  make  quite  elaborate  plans  for  effect  with  his 
followers,  and  the  time  may  come  when  he  is  forced  to  make 
some  show  of  making  good  his  claims — and  then  we  have 
an  "uprising". 

This  is  the  cause  and  origin  of  such  uprisings — calling 
for  understanding  and  pity  rather  than  for  condemnation — 
but  to  point  out  to  the  futility  of  such  outbreaks  is  not 
enough.  The  people  themselves  can  not  always  be  made 
to  understand  this,  and  locally,  at  least,  such  disorders  may 
result  in  serious  consequences.  Not  only  do  they  mean 
death  and  imprisonment  and  added  misery  for  the  misled 
people,  but  some  of  the  members  of  the  privileged  classes 
may  have  their  houses  burned  and  other  property  destroyed, 
and  a  few  may  even  be  killed. 

Repression  by  the  police  arm  of  the  government  and  the 
prompt  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  instigators,  although 
necessary,  is  also  insufficient.  The  basic  causes  must  be 
removed:  the  economic  condition  of  our  small  farmers  and 
laborers  must  be  improved,  and  this  must  be  achieved 
through  the  general  economic  development  of  the  country 
and  through  special  executive  and  legislative  efforts  in 
favor  of  these  classes. 

Who  will  bring  this  about?  Our  principales  and 
ilustrados?  That  is  to  be  doubted.  We  need  a  more 
democratic  leadership  in  this  country,  men  and  women  of 
ability  who,  though  they  themselves  may  have  risen  in  the 
world,  still  feel  themselves  identified  with  the  people  from 
whom  they  sprang. 

Let  also  the  more  liberal  among  our  present  leaders 
realize  more  clearly  that  no  country  with  oppressed  peasant 
and  laboring  classes  can  ever  be  great.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  the  common  people,  whose  best  energies  we  now 
thwart,  whom  we  fail  to  inspire,  whom  we  at  times  even 
fear,  are  the  real  strength  of  the  country — not  the  brilliant 
politicians  who  now  spend  most  their  time  either  in  Manila 
or  in  Washington  scheming  to  win  a  shadowy  political 
independence  while  wasting  a  country  and  valuable  years 
during  which  so  much  might  be  accomplished. 

Let  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  deal  seriously  with 
land  and  colonization  problems,  agricultural  financing, 
cooperative  marketing,  cheaper  transportation,  adult  edu- 
cation along  practical  lines,  and  similar  problems. 

This  is  a  comparatively  small  and  rich  country,  not  over- 
populated,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hectares  of  rich 
and  unoccupied  land,  with  great  and  still  undeveloped  op- 
portunities for  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  and, 
at  the  present  time,  under  no  necessity  to  even  attempt 
to  protect  itself  from  foreign  aggression.  Why  should  we 
not,  instead  of  wasting  time,   set  about  converting  the 


THE  TANGGULAN  "RACKET" 


Philippines  into  a  model  country,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible 
under  present  world  conditions?  It  could  be  done,  under 
the  proper  leadership,  much  easier  here  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Manchurian 
issue  is  not  settled.  The  "results"  of  months 

of  negotiation  on  the 
The   Manchurian  part  of  the  League 

Issue  Not  Settled  of  Nations    Council 

amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  decision  to  create  a  commission  of  inquiry. 
This  commission  is  still  to  be  appointed.  It  is  still  to  in- 
quire and  make  its  report.  This  report  is  still  to  be 
considered.  Decisions  are  still  to  be  made.  And  these 
are  still  to  be  carried  out  into  action. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Japanese  militarists  have  done 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  practically  what  they 
like — in  violation  of  all  covenants,  treaties,  and  pacts; 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  their  latest  order  to  China  to 
withdraw  all  its  soldiers  from  Manchuria  strikes  the  on- 
looker almost  as  natural,  as,  likewise,  the  report  that  a 
Japanese  "governor-general"  ot  Manchuria  will  soon  be 
appointed . 


While  those  in  control  of  the  Japanese  policy  were  appar- 
ently making  "concessions"  at  Geneva  and  later  at  Paris, 
these  were  made  in  the  spirit  illustrated  in  a  secret,  "ur- 
gent" and  "very  confidential"  telegram  sent  to  Tokya 
by  the  Japanese  delegation  at  the  Washington  Arms  Con- 
ference, ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  at  the  time  the  disposi- 
tion of  Shantung  was  under  consideration  and  the  proposal 
for  a  joint  Chinese-Japanese  administration  of  the  Shantung 
Railway.  This  telegram  read  in  part:  "We  think  it 
advisable  not  to  persist  in  nominal  questions,  but  rather 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  throwing  away  the  name  and  keeping 
the  fact,  and  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  whole  question 
by  not  refusing,  as  circumstances  may  demand,  to  with- 
draw with  good  grace  the  joint  administration  proposal. " 
(Yardley,  The  American  Black  Chamber,  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  1931). 

In  spite  of  all  the  protests  of  China,  and  the  remonstrances 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  Russia,  and  the  United  States, 
Japan  is  today  in  possession  and  virtually  complete  control 
of  all  of  Southern  Manchuria,  and  the  "interference"  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  served  for  little  more  than  to  retard  some- 
what the  carrying  out  of  Japan's  purpose. 

It  has  again  been  demonstrated  that  still  in  the  world 
of  political  reality,  idealism  is  hardly  present,  or  play* 
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only  a  perverted  part.  We  have  as  yet  advanced  little 
further  than  from  the  robber  barons  of  feudal  times  to  the 
robber  nations  of  today,  and  Japan  is  probably  no  worse, 
or  not  much  worse,  than  any  of  the  other  great  "powers". 
It  is  the  supposed  national  interests  of  the  most  powerful, 
or,  for  the  moment,  the  most  powerfully  situated  nations, 
which  are  determining,  at  least  until  more  general  and 
more  fundamental  forces  have  time  to  make  themselves 
evident. 

The  latter  will  probably  happen  in  the  case  of  Manchu- 
ria. World  interests,  the  interests  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
are  bound  to  govern  in  the  end.  From  one  point  of  view, 
much  has  already  been  gained  in  averting  a  general  war 
such  as  probably  would  have  followed  the  invasion  of 
Manchuria  had  it  taken  place  some  years  or  decades  earlier. 
For  people  in  the  street  it  is  better  to  have  one  dog  get  away 
with  a  bone  than  to  have  all  the  dogs  in  the  street  fighting 
around  them. 


A  centennial  anniversary  of  special  interest  to  the  writ- 
ing, printing,  and  reading  world  is  that  of  the  G.  and  C. 

Merriam   Company,  publish- 
The  Unabridged  ers  of  the  Webster  diction- 

American  Dictionary  aries. 

Webster,  who  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  American  scholars  of  his  time, 
worked  for  twenty  years  on  the  book  and  published  the 
first  edition  in  two  large  quarto  volumes  in  1828,  although 


he  had  published  a  small  octavo  dictionary  as  early  as  1806. 
It  took  thirteen  years  to  sell  out  the  edition  of  2,500  copies 
of  the  unabridged  dictionary,  which  was  big  and  unwieldy, 
and  sold  at  $20.00,  and  it  was  not  until  1840  that  he 
got  out  another  edition,  with  some  revision,  which  sold  at 
$15.00.  At  Webster's  death  in  1843,  the  magnum  opus 
was  left,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Merriams,"  lying 
stranded  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  boat,  a  vessel  too  big  for 
the  builder  to  launch. " 

The  publishing  rights  and  the  unsold  remainder  of  the 
second  edition  were  purchased  by  the  Merriam  Company, 
then  a  small  firm  of  printers  and  school  book  publishers 
founded  in  1831,  and  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Webster's  son-in-law  and  literary 
heir,  the  dictionary  was  completely  revised  and  published 
in  one  volume  in  1847  to  sell  at  $6.00.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  alliance  of  business  and  scholarship  which 
has  made  the  name  of  the  dictionary  and  its  publishers 
known  around  the  world.  Never  was  the  judgment  of 
a  publisher  more  triumphantly  vindicated. 

There  are  few  people  who  will  sit  down  and  read  a  dic- 
tionary for  pleasure  probably  because  it' 
"  changes  the  subject  too  often  ",  but  as  a  work 
of  reference  it  has  become  indispensable,  and  if 
the  world  had  to  choose  one  book  and  let  all  the 
others  go,  the  wisest  choice  would  be  that  of 
an  unabridged  American  dictionary. 


Is  It  the  Girls'  Fault? 


Anonymous 


MUCH  has  been  written  in  praise  of  the  Filipino  girl— 
her  graceful  figure,  her  dark  tresses,  her  soft  eyes, 
her  modesty — especially  her  modesty.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  improvement  in  her  health,  due 
to  a  more  athletic  regime  and  a  better  diet,  and  about  her 
progress  in  education  due  to  the  greatly  increased  number 
of  our  schools  and  the  growing  belief  on  the  part  of  parents 
that  girls  should  have  a  chance  to  learn  more  than  a  little 
music,  fancy  sewing,  and  "manners". 

But  a  recent  writer,  himself  a  Filipino,  gave  expression 
to  a  cruel  truth,  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head — and  the  Fili- 
pino maiden,  too — when  he  stated  that  in  spite  of  her  gains 
in  other  respects,  "she  continues  to  be  what  she  has  always 
been,  not  exactly  dull,  but  still  dumb". 

But  are  the  girls  the  only  ones  at  fault  and  should  they 
carry  the  entire  blame? 

Walking  down  a  Manila  street  a  few  days  ago,  I  chanced 
to  glance  into  a  room  with  an  open  window  abutting  upon 
the  street,  and  saw  a  young  man  and  a  girl  sitting  stiffly 
together  upon  a  settee,  looking  at  what  appeared  to  be  a 
picture  book.  Opposite  and  facing  them  sat  an  older  lady, 
whom  I  took  to  be  the  girl's  mother,  pretending  to  work 
at  some  embroidery,  but  slily  watching  the 
young  people.  I  passed  on,  but  the  picture  of 
that  room  as  I  studied  it  with  my  mind's  eye, 
seemed  to  me  deplorable.  Why  was  that  woman 
sitting  there?  Did  she  so  mistrust  her  daughter 
that  she  -feared   that   the   girl,  would   allow  the 


young  man  to  take  "liberties"  with  her  if  she  left  the  two 
alone?  Then  she  did  not  bring  the  girl  up  properly.  Or  was 
it  that  she  had  no  confidence  in  the  young  man  and 
feared  that  if  she  were  not  present,  he  might  make  an  attack 
upon  the  girl?  Then  she  should  not  have  allowed  him  to 
enter  the  house  at  all. 

Customs  differ  in  different  lands,  but  still,  at  bottom,  the 
watchful  presence  of  the  older  woman  in  that  room,  and  her 
reasons  for  being  there,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
seemed  to  me  an  offense,  and  insulting  to  either  or  both 
her  own  daughter  and  her  young  friend.  If  her  presence 
was  actually  necessary,  then  the  young  people  can  only 
have  very  little  respect  for  each  other  and  must  have  adopt- 
ed the  dirty-minded  view  from  their  elders  (who,  no  doubt, 
got  it  from  their  elders)— that  friendship  or  affection  be- 
tween young  people  can  only  be  thought  of  in  the  coarsest 
terms. 

I  fear  that  the  latter  is  in  large  measure  the  case.  In 
spite  of  coeducation  in  the  schools,  there  has  as  yet  devel- 
oped very  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  companionship  between 
young  men  and  young  women.  How  rarely  does  one  see  a 
young  man  or  woman  alone  together  on  the  streets  or  in 
the  parks.  Even  on  the  grounds  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  they  are  rarely  seen  walking  to  classes 
together,  and  when  this  so  happens,  they  imme- 
diately become  the  target  for  the  grins  and 
smirks  of  the  others,  and,  if  it  happens  as  much 
as  twice,  a  sickly  gossip  immediately  begins. 

(Continued  on  page  424) 


With  Charity  To  All 


By    PUTAKTE 


New  Year  Resolutions 

iO  protect  the  police  from  the  Tang- 
gulan. 

To    admire    the    wings  of    the 
Metropolitan  Theater. 
Not  to  lie  to  my  confessor  from  now  on. 
Not  to  be  surprised  at  discoveries  of  graft. 
To  admire  Vicente  Sotto,  Speaker  Roxas,  and  Dr.  Hilario 
Moncado  more  and  more. 

Not  to  outdo  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  who,  according 
to  a  local  paper,  has  three  hundred  wives. 
Not  to  give  any  Xmas  message  to  the  papers. 
Not  to  read  the  Xmas  messages  of  local  celebrities  in  the 

papers. 

To  praise  unreservedly  the  way  Japanese  diplomats 
handle  the  League  of  Nations. 

To  urge  the  Ilocos  provinces  to  go  to  war  against  Cali- 
fornia. 

To  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  tableaux  vivants  are 

immoral  or  artistic. 

To  send  a  private  independence  mission  to  Washington 
to  ask  Uncle  Sam  to  give  us  complete,  absolute,  and  im- 
mediate independence  in  a  hundred  years. 

To  admire  Mr.  Pedro  de  la  Liana  who  has  lately  become 
such  a  high-powered  salesman  that  he  can  sell  fire-engines 
to  the  Eskimos,  Japanese  goods  to  the  Chinese,  woolen 
trousers  to  Gandhi,  and  the  company  which  he  represents 
to  the  company  which  he  represents. 

To  believe  the  testimonies  of  handwriting  experts. 

To  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  architecture  and  color 
scheme  of  the  taxicab  shed  on  the  holy  grounds  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  church. 

To  devote  at  least  an  hour  a  day  to  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  whether  movie  actors  are  really  made  in  the 
image  of  God  just  like  the  movie  censors. 

To  believe  that  the  pajamas  worn  at  local  pajama  parties 
are  real  pajamas. 

To  believe  that  we  shall  get  our  independence;  to  believe 
that  we  shall  not  get  it. 

To  believe  that  what  the  Filipino  leaders  really  think 
about  independence  can  be  known. 

To  believe  that  graft  can  stopped,  and  that  the  investi- 
gators of  grafters  are  cleverer  than  the  grafters. 

To  believe  that  the  new  year  will  be  more  prosperous 
than  the  preceding  year  despite  all  indications  to  the  con- 
trary, just  because  it  is  a  new  year. 

Not  to  make  new  year  resolutions. 


THINKING.     Something    for    which    the    humanizers 
of  knowledge  have  not  yet  found  a  substitute. 

4 
IMMORALITY.     Pleasure  in  store  for  the  virtuous. 


ACTOR.     One  who  is  himself  only  when  he  is  not  him- 
self. 

6 
TEMPTATION.     Something  which  when  resisted  gives 
happiness  and  which  when  yielded  to  gives  greater  happi- 
ness. 

7 
POPULAR  MAN.     One  with  a  talent  for  boring  others 

less  than  they  bore  him. 

8 
MORAL  MAN.     A  square  peg  in  a  round  hole. 


SOCIALISM.     The   theory   that   one   man   is  just   as 

smelly  as  another. 

10 
VEGETARIAN.    One  who  can  live  by  bread  alone. 

11 
GENIUS.     The    talent    for    making    perspiration    look 

like  inspiration. 

12 
MODERN  ART.     The  modern  substitute  for  art. 

13 
SCANDAL.     Something  fit  only  for  women's  ears. 

14 
SCIENCE.     Superstition  proved  by  experiment. 
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Putakte's  Dictionary 
i 

ALIMONY.     The  price  of  the  next  wife. 

2 
EXPERIENCE.     It  keeps  a  dear  school  for  men  and 
no  school  at  all  for  women. 


SIN.     An  ex-thriller. 
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SUCCESS.     Getting  more  than  one  deserves. 

17 
FAILURE.     Getting  what  one  deserves. 

18 
HONESTY.     The  best  initial  policy. 

19 
MARRIAGE.     It  is  based  on  the  delusion  that  a  man 
and  a  woman  can  live  happily  together. 

20 
SUICIDE.    Most  people  commit  suicide  by  continuing 

to  live. 

21 
THE  WICKED  MAN.    He  whose  private  life  is  known 
to  others. 


^J^ 
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Thoughts  on  Painting 


By  Ignacio  Manlapaz 


THE  distortion  of  natural  forms  with 
a  view  to  achieving  some  strange 
linear  harmony  or  subtle  rhythm 
is  fraught  with  grave  dangers.  If  liberties 
must  be  taken  with  physical  appearances, 
it  must  be  done  in  a  way  that  calls  attention  not  to  the 
deformations  but  to  the  esthetic  effect  produced  by  them, 
as  in  Michelangelo.  The  artist,  in  other  words,  should 
conceal  distortion  and  reveal  art.  Unfortunately  modern 
painters  like  Rouault  and  Matisse,  esthetic  sadists  that  they 
are,  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  forms  of  things  seen,  "affirm 
curves  to  distortion,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  Gauguin's,  and 
systematically  thrust  out  volumes  here  and  there  to  com- 
pass an  end  that  could  be  attained  by  less  sensational 
means.  They  seem  to  glory  in  deformation,  to  love  it  for 
its  own  sake.  They  begin  by  using  sensational  devices  to 
achieve  art  and  end  by  using  art  to  achieve  a  sensation. 


Gauguin  said  that  all  art  is  caricature.  He  would  have 
been  far  more  right  if  he  had  said  that  all  caricature  is 
modern  art. 


Why  absolute  painting?  Why  strive  after  anything  ab- 
solute in  this  age  of  relativity?  Even  music,  the  most  ab- 
stract an  incorporeal  of  the  arts,  is  not  so  independent  of 
the  phenomenal  world  as  Schopenhauer  claimed  it  was. 
Richard  Strauss  said  that  all  music  has  a  poetic  idea  for  a 
basis.  Beethoven  confessed  that  he  always  had  a  picture 
in  mind  while  composing.  Bach  and  Handel  wrote  pic- 
torial music,  while  Haydn's  "Seasons"  and  many  passages 
of  his  "Creation"  are  in  the  main  imitative  music.  Wagner, 
according  to  Max  Nordau,  was  more  of  a  painter  than  a 
musician.  Berlioz  and  Liszt  produced  chiefly  programme 
music.  Thus  Kandinsky's  advocacy  of  absolute  painting, 
his  theory  that  painting  should  show  absolutely  no  sem- 
blance of  the  imitative,  only  shows  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  limitations  of  his  art.  It  is  simply  an  old-fashioned 
attempt  at  novelty.  Greater  insight  into  the  nature  of 
painting  would  have  told  him  that  absolute  painting  is 
possible  only  to  those  who  do  not  paint. 


Expressionism,  says  Hermann  Bahr,  pruduces  life  from 
within.     But  does  not  a  cow  do  the  same? 


It  is  known  that  Albrecht  Diirer  made  cubistic  exper- 
iments, juggling  with  simple  stereometric  forms  to  render 
three-dimentional  space  with  the  human  body.  In  1624 
Jean-Baptiste  Bracelli  likewise  attempted  to  build  up  the 
human  figure  with  geometrical  elements.  Luca  Cambiaso 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century  also  tried  his  hand 
at  Cubism.  These  men  had  one  common  end  in  view — 
a  more  faithful  and  naturalistic  transcript  of  appearances. 
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But  the  modern  Cubists  are  striving  after  something  abso- 
lutely different.  Gris  and  Metzinger,  for  instance,  claim 
that  as  we  never  see  anything  from  one  point  of  view,  objects 
must  be  rendered  from  many  angles  by  a  multiplicity  of 
intersecting  planes.  Marinetti,  the  leader  of  the  Futurists, 
refers  to  a  futuristic  canvas  as  an  example  of  "the  plastic 
interpenetration  of  matter."  Now,  as  can  be  seen  from 
these  esthetic  tendencies,  the  painter  of  the  future  must, 
if  he  is  to  give  us  "a  new  reproduction  of  space  and  per- 
spective", render  a  kind  of  space  which  is  at  least  four-di- 
mentional,  such  as  Ouspensky  teaches  in  his  Tertium  Or- 
ganum.  Art  is  heading  for  mysticism.  Perhaps  the  art 
of  the  future  will  not  be  art  for  art's  sake  but  art  for  mystic- 
ism's sake. 

6 
In  the  fourth  book  of  his  Confessions,  St.  Augustine  lays 
down  the  distinction  between  the  Beautiful  and  the  Fit. 
The  former,  he  says,  is  complete  in  itself,  while  the  latter 
has  value  only  in  its  adjustment  to  other  things.  Aristotle, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Metaphysics,  contrasts  what  he 
calls  the  arts  of  our  necessities  with  what  he  calls  the  arts 
of  pastime.  He  holds  that  their  difference  lies  in  that 
while  the  former  are  followed  for  their  use,  the  latter  are 
followed  for  their  own  sake.  In  the  Critique  of  Judg- 
ment, Kant  maintains  that  the  beautiful  is  the  object  of 
an  entirely  uninterested  satisfaction,  that  it  is  "purposive- 
ness  without  purpose."  Schopenhauer,  echoing  Kant, 
put  forth  the  dictum  that  art  is  useless.  Oscar  Wilde  was 
also  in  that  phrase.  But  Remy  de  Gourmont,  who  was  not 
fond  of  saying  "yea"  to  doubtful  propositions,  maintained 
with  defiant  obstinacy  that  art  is  the  most  useful  thing  in 
the  world.  At  first  blush,  these  statements  seem  to  cancel 
each  other  in  zero.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
they  are,  in  a  way,  both  right.  The  fact  is  that  while  art 
seems  to  us  at  first  to  be  useless,  greater  acquaintance  with 
it  gradually  brings  home  the  truth  that  it  is  the  most  useful 
thing  in  the  world.  Art  is  not  independent  of  life;  it  is 
life  raised  to  the  nth  power.  And  life  is  the  least  useless  and 
the  least  disinterested  thing  under  the  sun. 


Ingres  at  eighty-seven  occupied  his  leisure  by  copying 
Giotto  "so  as  to  learn",  he  said.  And  Stravinsky  in  our 
time,  after  writing  he  Sacre  du  Printemps,  advocates  a 
"return  to  Bach."  What  better  proof  is  there  that  these 
artists  have  not  all  their  lives  been  themselves  and  that 
they  have  been  merely  clever  experimenters?  There  are 
artists  that  find  themselves  only  in  advanced  age — in  the 
works  of  other  artists. 

8 

Ultra-modern  art  and  the  art  of  certified  lunatics  are  as 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  This  is  the  finding  of  such 
savants  and  alienists  as  Wieland  Mayr,  Auguste  Marie, 
Hans  Prinzhorn,  and  Jean  Vinchon,  who  are  evidently 
trying  to  beat  sensation-monging  artists  at  their  own  game. 
They  see  nothing  in  such  canvases  as  Ferdinand  Leger's 


«A  Nude",  Chirico's  " Contemplation  of  the  Infinite", 
peyrissac's  "Country  Landscape",  Rouault's  "Two  Wo- 
men", Picasso's  "Harlequin",  Duchamp's  "King  and 
Queen  Surrounded  by  Swift  Nudes",  and  Valnier's  "Fem- 
me  cousant"  but  suspicious  affinities  with  the  chef- 
cToeuvres  of  the  inmates  of  insane  asylums.  But  even  an  ob- 
server passionately  prejudiced  against  ultra-modern  art  will, 
if  he  has  genuine  esthetic  sensibility,  not  fail  to  note  a 
subtle  difference  between  the  soberest  artistic  productions 
of  maniacs  and  the  most  sensationally  savage  pictures 
thrown  by  Rouault  and  Leger  at  the  heads  of  the  calumnia- 
tors. Biologists  and  physical  chemists  like  Loeb,  Ostwald, 
and  Schaefer  teach  that  living  matter  always  takes  the 
form  of  a  colloidal  solution.  But  no  scientist  nowadays 
will  be  so  absurd  as  to  claim  that  colloids  and  protoplasm 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Indeed  Handovsky  even  goes 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  "we  cannot  solve  the  riddles 
of  life  with  the  aid  of  colloid  chemistry."  In  much  the 
same  way,  though  the  pictures  from  the  brush  of  madmen 
and  those  by  ultra-modern  artists  are  hardly  distinguish- 
able, searching  and  painstaking  scrutiny  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  an  unbridgeable  barrier  separates  them,  that  the 
ultra-moderns  may  be  mad  but  not  in  the  fashion  of  mad- 
house inmates.  They  are  mad  in  a  different  way— perhaps 
in  a  vital  way— and  herein  lies  their  originality. 


Huneker  said  that  there  are  no  schools  of  art,  that  there 

are  only  artists.     Nowadays,  however,  there  are  no  artists, 

only  schools  of  art. 

10 

Modern  art  reveals  mannerism  and  conceals  art. 

11 

Cezanne  said  that  all  natural  forms  were  reducible  to 
"the  sphere,  the  cone,  and  the  cylinder,"  and  forthwith 
Braque,  Picasso,  and  their  cubist  ilk  proceeded  to  reduce 
everything  to  these  fundamental  forms.  A  modern  com- 
poser catching  a  hint  from  them  would  doubtless  give  us 
not  such  an  old-fashioned  thing  as  music,  but  sublime  scales, 
scales  which,  to  paraphrase  Dryden,  will  make  angels 
mistake  earth  for  heaven,  and  a  modern  poet  thirsting  for 
glory  would  charm  us  not  with  such  a  commonplace  art  as 
poetry  but  with  a  divine  alphabet. 

12 

In  composition  the  Fauvist  relies  not  on  arrangement  but 
on  distortion.  This,  he  believes,  is  by  way  of  simplicity, 
of  economy.  What  he  overlooks,  however,  is  that  accen- 
tuation in  the  contours,  undue  emphasis  on  one  volume  or 
another,  and  figural  deformations  in  general  do  not  give 
the  impression  of  simplicity  and  economy  but  of  waste. 
For  what  is  exaggeration  but  waste? 


Notes  on  Moro  Literature 

By  Datu  Gumbay  Piang 


WHEN  Dr.  Laubach  says,  in  his  article  "An  Odyssey 
from  Lanao",  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Philippine 
Public  Schools,  that  the  Moros  are  in  their 
Homeric  period,  no  one  can  dispute  his  statement.  He 
simply  means  that  the  Moro  has  as  yet  no  written 
literature  of  his  own;  that  Moro  bards,  or  "Homers",  travel 
from  community  to  community,  wherever  feasts  are  celeb- 
rated, to  recite  their  darangan  (ballads,  and,  as  used  here 
epics)  and  other  poetical  compositions. 

Although  Moro  royal  families  have  succeeded  to  a  limited 
extent  in  preserving  their  tarsila  (genealogies),  kisa  (his- 
tories), luwaran  (codes),  etc.,  no  Moro  has  yet  under- 
taken the  task  of  preserving  in  written  form  the  literature 
of  the  people,— their  mythology,  legends,  folktales,  and 
poetry. 

The  Moros,  because  of  their  contact  with  Arbic  and  Hindu 
cultures — more  than  any  other  group  of  people  in  the 
Philippines— and  their  success  in  defending  themselves 
against  Spanish  domination,  possess  the  largest  body  of 
Philippine  pre-Spanish  literature  in  the  archipelago,  but 
they  have,  unfortunately,  been  preserved  all  these  centuries 
only  in  oral  form,  handed  on  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  inside  crowded  mosquito  nets  during  the  late  hours  of 
tranquil  nights.  The  culture  of  the  Moros  was  far  ahead 
of  that  of  any  other  group  in  the  Philippines  when 
the  Spaniards  came,  and  their  political,  social,  and 
religious  standards  remained  firm  and  unshakened 
in  spite  of  the  Spanish  campaigns  against  them.  By 
nature,  the  Moros  are  a  docile  and  peaceful  people, 
but  circumstances  have  made  them  a  proud,  ob- 


stinate, and  warlike  race.  The  family  standard  of  living 
is  today  equal  to  that  of  the  average  Christian  Filipino 
family. 

The  Moros  do  have  "an  amazingly  rich  literature". 
The  Maranao  group  is  rich  in  lyric  and  epic  poetry.  The 
Maguindanaos  possess  a  wonderful  collection  of  folktales 
in  prose.  The  Joloanos,  also,  possess  both  poetry  and 
prose,  but  I  rather  believe  that  the  best  Moro  poetry  is 
found  in  Lanao  and  the  best  Moro  fairy  tales  and  hero 
stories  in  the  Cotabato  valley.  The  literature  of  the  Min- 
danao pagan  peoples  also  shows  much  Moro  influence; 
The  highest  type  of  literature  among  the  Moros  of  Mindanao 
is  the  darangan.  The  hayok  (chiefly  lyrical)  comes  next, 
then  the  fairy  and  hero  tales,  the  fables,  etc.,  and,  finally,, 
the  songs. 

II 
The  darangan  may  be  considered  the  Moro  epic,  and,, 
for  that  matter,  the  only  Philippine  epic.  The  darangan 
belongs  to  the  Maranaos,  and  only  a  Maranao  bard  is  really 
qualified  to  give  the  best  recital  of  "Bantugan"  or  its  sequel 
(?),  "Daramoke-a-Babay".  Each  of  these  two  narrative 
poems  takes  a  week,  more  or  less,  of  continuous  all-nigh 
recitals. 

"Bantugan"  is  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  mythical 
or  legendary  hero  of  that  name,  covering  the  period  from 
the  formation  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  to  more 
recent  times;  while  "Daramoki-a-Babay"  glorifies 
the  exploits  of  both  American  soldiers  and  Moro 
warriors  during  the  American-Moro  campaigns,, 
particularly  of  the  Lanao  region  battles. 
{Continued  on  page  422) 
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Campfire  Tales  In  The  Jungle 


A  Wild  Goose  Chase  After  Lady  Ornithoptera  Trojana 
By  Dr.  Alfred  Worm 


F 


kROM  the  veranda  of  my  trading  store 
on  the  beach  of  the  Sulu  Sea,  far 
down  in  southern  Palawan,  I  watched 
with  admiration  the  gorgeous  sunrise  across 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  expanse  of  water. 
I  had  risen  unusually  early  from  my  bed 
that  morning,  and  the  house  was  still  quiet,  save  for  the 
muffled  rattling  of  pans  and  dishes  in  the  kitchen  where 
the  cook  was  just  starting  to  prepare  breakfast. 

My  ordinarily  sound  and  healthful  sleep  had  been  trou- 
bled during  the  night  by  an  occurrence  the  previous  day, 
which  other  people  would  have  given  only  passing  attention 
and  then  forgotten. 

A  Tagbanua  from  the  north  of  the  island  had  brought 
me  on  the  preceding  evening  a  handfull  of  cocoons,  which 
I  at  once  recognized  as  those  of  some  species  of  Papilio,  and 
knew  by  their  lightness  to  be  empty  or  containing  only  dead 
imagos.  Out  of  curiosity  I  opened  them,  and,  thus  oc- 
cupied with  one  of  them,  I  gasped  in  astonishment  to  see 
inside  a  dead,  but  almost  developed  female  of  the  Orni- 
thoptera  trojana. 
Unfortunately  it  was  worthless  for  the  collector. 
Why  all  the  fuss  over  a  dead  butterfly?  you  ask,  my  dear 
reader.  You  will  understand  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
female  of  this  species  is  valued  at  $500.00,  the  highest  price 
paid  for  any  animal,  bird,  or  insect,  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Males  of  Ornithoptera  trojana  have  been  found  in 
considerable  numbers  and  are  paid  for  at  from  $5.00  up- 
wards, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  collector  who  desires 
it  in  his  collection,  but  of  females  of  this  butterfly  only  two 
specimens  have  been  found  so  far.  Of  these  one  is  in  the 
Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  and  the  other  is  in  the  Roths- 
child Collection  in  London. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  the  early  years  of  American  oc- 
cupation here,  one  badly  damaged  and  poorly  prepared 
specimen  of  this  female  butterfly  was  in  one  of  the  zoological 
collections  of  the  friars  in  Intramuros,  but  though  I  have 
visited  these  institutions  repeatedly  and  as  far  back  as 
1905,   I  never  found  it. 

The  Ornithoptera  trojana  is  found  only  on  the  island 
of  Palawan,  and  to  find  the  female  of  the  species  was  and 
till  is  the  ambitious  dream  of  every  zoological  collectors 
who  visits  this  island.  Needless  to  say,  when  I  visited 
Palawan  for  the  first  time  in  1908,  my  hopes  ran  high  to  bag 
one,  but  I  left  disappointed  as  many  an  unlucky  man  be- 
fore me,  and  today  I  am  still  hoping. 

During  the  night  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery  of  where  this  "Shy  Lady"  hides 
herself,  and,  as  the  strange  Tagbanua  spent  the  night  in 
my  house,  I  resolved  to  hire  him  in  the  morning  to  lead  me 
to  the  place  where  he  had  found  these  cocoons,  for,  as  the 
season  was  not  as  yet  too  far  advanced,  there  was  still  hope 
of  finding  live  cocoons,  one  of  which  might  develop  into  a 
precious  female. 
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During  my  many  visits  to  Palawan  and  my  years  of 
residence  as  a  trader  there,  I  had  given  this  matter  close 
study,  and  observed  that  the  members  of  the  family  Pa- 
pilio, to  which  this  butterfly  belongs,  prefer  certain  forest 
vines  on  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  that  the  mature 
caterpillars  make  their  cocoons  in  the  crevices  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree  which  serves  the  vine  as  a  support.  The  co- 
coons may  drop  to  the  ground  and  be  found  among  the 
fallen  leaves  and  small  branches  which  collect  around  the 
foot  of  the  trunk. 

The  Tagbanua  had  come  from  Ulugan,  a  settlement  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island,  northwest  of  San  Antonio  Bay, 
and  had  made  the  long  journey  over  land,  but  I  could  save 
time  and  hardship  traveling  over  difficult  trails  by  going 
in  a  baroto  to  the  end  of  San  Antonio  Bay,  and  from  there 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island  to  the  location  the 
Tagbanua  had  indicated. 

I  ordered  my  Moros  to  prepare  the  baroto  for  this  trip, 
and,  to  accompany  me  through  the  jungle,  I  took  Minsul, 
my  right  hand  man,  and  Liwianan,  brother-in-law  of  Chief 
Olong,  both  of  whom  had  accompanied  me  on  many  pre- 
vious adventures. 

The  voyage  over  the  sea  was  uneventful,  and  in  due  time 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Bulalacao  river  at  the  end  of 
San  Antonio  Bay,  and,  as  the  tide  was  high  we  rowed  up- 
stream as  far  the  river  was  navigable. 

I  had  intended  to  send  the  baroto  back  home,  but  the 
two  Moros,  Almanzor,  the  son  of  the  Panglima,  and  Ab- 
duhla,  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Ismael,  the  blacksmith, 
begged  me  to  let  them  come  along,  so  we  hid  the  boat  in 
the  dense  brush  on  the  river  bank.  Our  food  supply  and 
other  outing  paraphernalia  being  divided  among  six  in* 
stead  of  four,  would  make  traveling  easier. 

The  sun  still  stood  high  after  we  had  finished  our  meal, 
and  we  set  out  immediately  towards  the  northwest  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Palawan,  where  only  the 
foot  of  an  occasional  adventurous  wild  man  had  touched 
the  ground. 

To  the  right  of  us,  to  the  north,  loomed  the  solitary  peak 
of  Mount  Mantalingajan,  6800  feet  high,  its  majestic  bulk 
occupying  almost  the  entire  middle  of  the  narrow  island. 
In  front  of  us,  a  little  to  the  left,  rose  a  massive  limestone 
cliff,  its  top  bearing  five  sharp  points.  I  had  seen  it  fre- 
quently when  traveling  out  at  sea,  and  its  resemblance  to  a 
crown  had  prompted  me  to  call  it  the  "Imperial  Crown", 
though  its  real  name  is  Pinos  Cliff. 

An  hour  before  we  made  camp  for  the  night,  a  young 
wild  pig  crossed  our  trail,  stopping  for  the  fraction  of  a 
moment  in  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  strange  animals  it 
had  never  seen  before,  but  this  delay  was  long  enough  to 
send  a  load  of  No.  00  buckshot  from  my  shotgun  and  the 
spear  of  Liwianan,  who  walked  behind  me,  into  his  body, 
cutting  his  youthful  career  short,  and  making  him  pay  with 
his  life  for  his  curiosity. 

Liwianan  picked  the  little  pig  up  and  threw  it  over  his 


shoulder,  and  two  hours  later  we  sat  in  mouth-watering 
expectation  around  the  campfire,  watching  the  tender  meat 
sizzling  in  the  frying  pan. 

My  companions  had  traveled  with  me  many  times  before, 
and  knew  my  strict  regime  of  safe-guarding  a  party  against 
contracting  fevers.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  finished,  they 
built  a  number  of  small  fires  around  the  camp  and  fed  them 
with  fresh  or  damp  wood,  so  that  the  smoke  would  keep 
the  mosquitoes  away;  then  we  sat  around  the  campfire 
smoking,  telling  stories,  and  arguing. 

While  I  was  telling  my  friends  the  story  of  the  Lady 
Ornithoptera  we  were  after,  I  watched  Minsul  carving 
characters  of  the  Tagbanua  language  on  a  piece  of  wood 
with  the  point  of  his  lading,  a  small,  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
knife  which  every  Tagbanua  carries  besides  the  tokao,  or 
bolo.  Minsul  was  one  of  the  few  Palawan,  as  we  call  the 
Tagbanuas  of  southern  Palawan,  who  could  read  and  write 
their  ancient  characters,  somewhat  resembling  the  Arabic. 

"Let  me  see  that,  Minsul,' '  I  said  when  he  laid  the  piece 
of  wood  aside,  and,  picking  it  up  again,  he  handed  it  to  me. 

"M-I-N-S-O-R,  Minsor, "  I  deciphered  the  writing, 
and  asked,  "Why  do  you  write  Minsor  and  not  Minsul?" 

"Minsor  is  my  right  name,  Senor,  but  my  people  began 
to  call  me  Minsul  when  I  was  a  small  boy. " 

"Senor,  why  do  you  take  all  this  trouble  to  get  this  but- 
terfly?" Liwianan  asked  in  his  turn.  "There  are  many 
beautiful  butterflies  near  our  home.,, 

It  was  one  of  those  quizzical  questions  I  often  had  put  to 
me  among  these  primitive  people  who  can  not  understand 
the  ways  of  civilized  man.  To  answer  them  from  our  point 
of  view  would  only  confuse  them,  so  I  always  had  recourse 
to  parable  to  save  the  day. 

"  If  you  heard  of  a  beautiful  girl,  living  far  away,  and  you 
wished  to  see  her  and  win  her,  Liwianan,  would  you  not 
take  the  trouble  to  make  the  long  voyage  to  her  home?" 

"But,  senor,  you  already  have  a  wife,"  he  answered 
promptly. 

I  smiled;  I  had  chosen  the  wrong  parallel.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  such  perplexing  answers  confronted  me, 
and  the  psychology  of  such  conversations  with  these  people 
was  highly  fascinating  to  me. 

"You  also  are  married,  Liwianan,  and  if  your  wife  heard 
of  a  string  of  beautiful  pearls  (glass  beads)  a  Chino  has  for 
trade,  and  she  wanted  it,  would  you  make  the  trip  to  the 
Chino?" 

"Oh,  that's  different!  Then  your  wife,  Sefiora  Naty, 
wants  this  butterfly!"  Liwianan  felt  he  understood,  and 
the  argument  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

After  making  two  more  camps  for  the  night,  we  reached 
a  locality  north  of  Pinos  Cliff.  My  Tagbanua  guide  from 
Ulugan  told  me  that  here  he  had  found  the  cocoons,  and 
I  ordered  my  men  to  construct  a  shack  from  saplings  and 
wild  palm-leaves  for  a  prolonged  stay. 

The  location  looked  promising  for  finding  Ornithopteras. 
I  noticed  the  little  mountain  creek  with  small  patches  of 
white  sand  at  each  bend,  favorite  drinking  places  of  this 
butterfly,  which  during  the  day  fly  high  among  the  crowns 


of  the  tallest  jungle  trees,  but  at  sunrise  in  the  earliest  morn- 
ing hours,  and  shortly  before  sunset,  descend  to  the  wet 
sand  patches  and  insert  their  proboscides  in  the  sand  to 
suck  up   the   moisture. 

While  my  men  were  constructing  our  camp,  I  walked  with 
the  Ulugan  Tagbanua  to  the  tree  were  he  had  found  the 
cocoons.  After  searching  in  the  crevices  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree  trunk,  we  found  two  more  empty  cocoons  from  which 
the  butterflies  had  already  emerged,  but  as  we  carefully 
searched  the  ground  around  the  foot  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  I  found  with  joy  four  living  cocoons,  which  by  their 
weight  indicated  that  they  were  nearly  developed. 

I  was  prepared  for  this  emergency,  and  had  brought  along 
my  collapsible  cage  of  mosquito  netting  for  rearing  cocoons, 
and  my  cyanide  killing  jar  with  the  widest  neck  opening. 

While  awaiting  developments,  we  searched  every  forest 
vine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  for  more  cocoons,  but  could 
not  find  any  more,  and  it  was  apparent  that  only  one  female 
of  the  Ornithoptera  had  visited  this  locality. 

Every  morning  before  sunrise  and  shortly  before  sunset 
I  visited  the  creek,  and  succeeded  in  catching  with  my  net 
two  males  of  this  species,  although  there  were  about  a 
half  dozen  which  visited  this  drinking  place,  but  they  were 
so  shy  that  they  rose  in  the  air  before  I  could  approach 
sufficiently  near. 

The  female  which  had  laid  the  eggs  from  which  came  the 
cocoons,  we  never  came  to  see,  but  this  I  did  not  expect,  as 
it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  females  of  most  insects  die  after 
they  have  fulfilled  their  duty  on  this  earth— that  is,  propa- 
gating the  species. 

After  five  days  of  expectant  watching,  one  of  the  butter- 
flies emerged  from  its  cocoon,  and,  with  disappointment  to 
me,  it  proved  to  be  a  male.  During  that  day  and  the  follow- 
ing evening,  two  more  of  the  four  cocoons  yielded  their 
quota  of  live  butterflies,  all  males. 

In  the  hope  that  the  last  would  also  emerge,  we  waited, 
but  after  two  days  the  shell  of  the  cocoon  became  disco- 
lored, a  sign  that  the  contents  were  decomposing.  Curious 
as  to  what  sex  this  dead  butterfly  belonged,  I  opened  the 
cocoon  and  found  it  to  be  an  almost  fully  developed  male. 
Among  all  the  cocoons  which  had  come  in  to  my  posession 
alive,  not  one  had  contained  a  female,  and  I  wondered  what 
the  seven  empty  cocoons  which  the  Tagbanua  had  brought 
me,  and  those  two  empty  ones  I  had  found  in  the  crevices 
of  the  tree  trunk,  had  contained. 

Had  there  been  a  female  among  these,  I  pondered? 

But  no,  if  so  the  newly  born  female  would  surely  have  come 
to  the  creek  to  drink  with  her  brothers. 

My  search  for  Lady  Ornithoptera  trojana  had  been 
in  vain,  but  the  expedition  had  not  been  fruitless,  as  I  had 
gained  the  valuable  knowledge  of  what  foodplant  she  selects 
to  deposit  her  eggs  upon  to  provide  for  her  offspring. 

During  the  years  that  followed  I  found  cocoons  of  Orni- 
thoptera trojana  on  four  more  occasions,  but  only  in 
one  instance  on  another  species  of  forest  vine  than  in  the 
first  case,  but  to  this  day  I  have  not  reared  a  female  from 
a  cocoon,  or  seen  one  in  its  free  state. 
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The  Philippine  Shoe  Industry  Threatened 


By  H.  G.    Hornbostel 


AVERY  serious  and  threatening  situation  exists 
in  one  of  our  important  local  industries.  Canvas 
rubber-soled  footwear  imported  from  Japan  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  is  replacing  Philippine-made  shoes, 
chinelas,  and  slippers.  The  tariff  of  fifteen  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  imported  shoes,  established  by  the  Philippine 
Tariff  Act  of  1909,  is  proving  ineffective.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  appeared  to  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed,  in  so  far  as  foreign 
footwear  importation  was  concerned,  but  the  enormous 
increase  in  imported  shoes  during  the  past  five  years  proves 
that  it  is  at  present  of  little  value. 

During  the  year  1926,  the  Philippines  imported  from 
Japan  63,867  pairs  of  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes  valued  at 
P33,395.00.  Since  then  the  importation  of  this  class  of 
merchandise  has  steadily  increased  until,  during  only  the 
first  half  of  1931,  no  less  than  526,934  pairs  were  brought 
in  from  the  same  source  valued  at  ^354,217.00.  The 
success  of  these  shoes  in  the  local  market  is  due  to  the  very 
low  prices  at  which  they  are  sold.  Some  of  the  styles  sell 
at  retail  for  as  little  as  P. 55  a  pair.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1931,  92,133  pairs  of  this  same  class  of  footwear 
were  imported  from  Singapore  with  a  value  of  P68, 189.00. 

In  1930,  301,325  pairs  of  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes, 
valued  at  P252,649.00,  were  imported  into  the  Philippines. 
This  is  a  large  importation  compared  with  the  first  few 
years  of  Japanese  footwear  import,  but  the  quantity  still 
fell  considerably  below  the  present  importations,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  we  are  now  not  only  facing  competition 
from  very  cheaply  manufactured  merchandise  but  from 
the  dumping  of  "distressed"  goods. 

Local  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  Japanese  and 
Singapore  manufacturers  at  such  prices  because  of  the 
Mgher  wages  and  other  manufacturing  costs  here.  The 
Japartese  factory  worker  receives  only  40  or  50  sen  a  day, 
-while  the  Filipino  laborer  receives  from  PI. 50  to  P3.50 
a  day  for  semi-skilled  and  skilled  work,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  more. 


In  spite  of  large-volume  production  and  free  entry,  even 
American-made  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes  can  not  compete 
with  the  Japanese  footwear.  The  importation  of  these 
shoes  from  the  United  States  reached  a  maximum  of 
1,117,476  pairs  in  1928,  but  decreased  to  only  105,609  pairs 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1931.  The  Japanese  and  Singa- 
pore shoes  have  practically  entirely  replaced  the  American, 
and  threaten  furthermore  to  replace  not  only  the  local 
factory -made  shoes,  but  the  chinelas  and  baquias — products 
of  local  home  industry. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  local 
consumer  to  be  able  to  buy  footwear  at  such  low  prices, 
and  if  this  were  as  far  as  the  matter  went,  this  would  be 
true.  But  the  further  consequences  must  be  taken  into 
consideration — which  would  include  not  only  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  local  manufacturers,  big  and  little,  but 
would  mean  the  loss  of  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  people.  And  after  the  destruction  of  the  local  industry 
had  been  accomplished,  Japanese  and  Singapore  shoes 
would  not  continue  to  sell  at  the  present  low  prices.  Con- 
sumers would  soon  be  charged  exorbitant  prices,  and  would 
be  helpless. 

It  is  a  minor  matter  in  this  connection,  but  still  worth 
mentioning,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Philippine  Government 
is  at  present  greatly  in  need  of  additional  revenue,  an 
increased  tariff  on  foreign  footwear  would  be  a  recourse. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  increase  in  duty  on  all  imported 
foreign  footwear  from  15  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  furnish  additional  income  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately P530,000.00  a  year.  For  some  time  to  come,  such 
a  tariff  would  not  decrease  importation  greatly  because 
Japanese  footwear  is  priced  so  low  that  a  75  per  cent  tariff 
would  not  bring  the  price  up  to  a  competitive  point  with 
locally  manufactured  shoes  and  chinelas.  But  such  a  tariff 
would  have  the  effect  of  deterring  imports  when  the  present 
world  depression  has  passed  and  world  business  is  again 
on  a  sound  basis. 


Quest 

Salvador  P.  Lopez 
T  WILL  not  murmur  though  I  shall  not  find 

Truth's  mighty  guerdon  at  my  journey's  end; 
Footsore  and  weary,  I  will  stand  resigned 
Yet  grieving  not  that,  wishing  to  extend 
Man's  vision  and  inheritance,  unbend 
God's  will,  I  chose  to  walk  unflinching,  proud 
In  soul,  to  souls  of  light  forever  friend, 
To  spirits  of  the  dark  and  of  the  cloud 
A  foe,  my  heart  all  weary,  but  my  head  unbowed. 
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From  Singapore  to  Bangkok 

By  Emma  Sarepta  Yule 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  the  Philippines 


4i^r  "T"OU  will  find  the  trip  by  railway  from  Singapore  to 
y^  Bangkok  unbearably  hot  and  dusty  and  so  mono- 
-*-  tonous,  nothing  to  see  but  rubber  trees".  This 
was  the  warning  dinned  in  my  ears  over  and  over  both  in 
Java  and  in  Singapore.  But  I  stuck  to  my  plan  and  travel- 
ed by  train.  I  found  it  a  bit  warm  and  dusty  but  not 
unbearably  so.  The  train  accommodations  were  com- 
fortable if  not  elegant.  As  to  monotony,  each  waking 
hour  from  Thursday  morning  till  the  following  Saturday 
evening  brought  its  interest.  Some  hours  were  quite 
packed. 

Out  from  Singapore  the  railway  runs  through  the  same 
parts  as  the  much-heralded  "motor  ride  through  the  jungle". 
Crossing  the  causeway,  built  by  Singapore  and  Johore, 
on  the  left  but  not  too  far  away,  I  saw  the  old  gray  palace 
of  the  Sultan  of  Johore  and  the  yellow  minarets  of  the 
mosque  built  by  the  present  sultan  to  the  memory  of  his 
father.  Trees  hide  and  reveal  both  palace  and  mosque 
as  only  trees  can,  making  a  picture  against  the  pale  blue 
of  the  morning  sky  so  lovely  that  Singapore  was  quickly 
driven  to  the  outskirts  of  perception.  Its  oblivion  was 
hastened  by  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  red-roofed  yellow 
buildings  embowered  in  fine  old  trees  that  make  the  town 
of  Johore. 

As  the  train  sped  along,  my  mind  remained  in  Johore 
in  the  old  palace.     The  present  sultan — Rumor  says  he  is 


a  typical  product  of  the  present  decade,  inhibitionless,  is  it 
called? — does  not  live  in  the  palace  of  his  father.  He  has 
a  new  palace,  but  he  spends  relatively  little  time  in  his 
sultanate,  or  the  State  of  Johore.  The  capitals  of  Europe 
offer  a  wider  field  for  his  particular  abilities.  To  quote 
Rumor  further:  Authority  has  an  understanding  with  the 
sultan  that  he  will  never  remain  in  Singapore  at  one  time 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  This  arrangement  is  to 
prevent  entanglements  resulting  from  His  Majesty's  speed 
on  primrose  highways. 

On  my  visit  to  the  old  palace  while  in  Singapore,  the 
well  kept  grounds  gave  the  most  pleasure;  never  shall  I 
forget  the  pink  bougainvillea.  In  one  room  of  the  palace 
there  is  a  collection  of  fine  krises  and  similar  weapons. 
The  gold  and  silver  dinner  service  with  its  immense  tureens, 
platters,  even  the  plates  were  huge,  suggesting  trenchers, 
and  the  salt  and  pepper  shakers  looked  like  good-sized 
vases,  was  supposed  to  impress  one.  I  fear  I  did  not  re- 
spond properly.  The  dining  hall  with  a  table  for  sixty 
guests  is  in  effect  shabby.  Twelve  very  large  Chinese 
porcelain  vases,  six  on  each  side  of  the  room,  formed  the  sole 
decorative  attempts.  Clear  across  one  end  is  a  buffet 
or  bar,  new  and  shiny.  In  design,  glossiness,  and  mirrors, 
even  the  classic  brass  foot  rail,  it  might  well  have  once 
graced  and  done  service  in  the  "nineteenth  hole"  in  any 
ornate  hotel  in  a  booming  mining  town  in  the  United  States 


Bum  Business — forget  it/ 
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for 
Business  Men 


Good  Business 
-Go  Get  it/ 

Rah/  1932/ 


All  shoulders   to   the  wheel  now~lefs   topple    this  depression 

over— it  can  be  done! 


Your  salesmen  can  do  a  lot  more  in  good  ESCO  shoes— foot  comfort  speeds  up  their  headwork. 
And  good  headwork  brings  in  more  business.     Wear  an  ESCO— thousands;  find  it  profitable/ 
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in  the  "pre"  days.  This  anachronism  interested  me  far 
more  than  the  gold  dinner  service.  I  was  told  that  the 
sultan  a  very  few  years  ago,  probably  soon  after  he  became 
ruler  of  Johore,  had  a  house  party  of  Occidentals.  This 
glossy  bit  of  furniture  abundantly  stocked 
and  fittingly  staffed,  was  installed  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  guests.  The 
perfect  host. 

Johore  left  behind,  we  were  soon  passing 
through  large  areas  being  cleared.  Some 
were  just  slashed,  some  burned  over,  and 
some  were  ready  for  planting.  Bananas 
and  cassava  seemed  the  popular  first  crops. 
Then  came  the  rubber  plantations.  True, 
as  I  had  been  warned,  there  was  rubber, 
jungle,  then  rubber  for  hours.  But  it  was 
not  monotonous.  The  rubber  plantations 
were  of  interest,  even  from  a  car  window. 
The  trees  differed.  The  estates  differed. 
The  Dunlop  Estates  led  in  advertising 
display.  Many  were  the  yellow  signs 
"Dunlop  Estates",  then  below,  "Dunlop 
Tires".  These  estates  seemed  to  my  un- 
trained eye  to  have  much  better  buildings 
for  the  men  than  the  others.  Everything 
appeared  to  be  on  a  scale  and  plan  that 
had  a  "welfare"  look. 

But  the  rubber  groves  were  not  my  only 
interest.     There  were  the  people.     For  all 


THE  SULTAN  OF  JOHORE 
A  rich  and  pleasure  loving  monarch  who 
bears  the  cares  of  state  lightly. 


day  long  we  stopped  frequently  at  'stations;  every  fifteen 
minutes  or  so  it  seemed,  and  each  station  was  individual. 
True,  in  general,  there  were  the  Sikh  guards,  the  Chinese, 
the  Tamils  (so  I  was  told),  but^they  varied.  The  Indians 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Are  they 
as  solemn  as  they  appear?  Their  serious 
dignity  fascinated  and  irritated  me.  They 
seemed  to  feel  so  superior.  Possibly  it  was 
their  uniform.  Shall  I  ever  forget  one 
Indian  at  Tampin?  His  immaculate  turban 
was  of  a  checked  material;  blouse  of  a 
khaki  uniform;  khaki  shorts,  the  usual  leg 
garb  of  the  Englishman  in  Eastern  tropical 
colonies;  khaki  colored  puttees  neatly 
wound  around  well-shaped  legs  which  were 
finished  off  with  bare  feet.  And  a  good- 
looking  man  he  was.  To  further  distin- 
guish him  he  wore  a  mustache  instead  of 
the  full  beard  so  persistent  with  his  kind. 
As  to  clothing  with  the  station  crowd, 
it  was  each  for  himself,  with  many  keep- 
ing just  within  what  is  required  by  the 
law  in  man's  civilization.  Almost  all  were 
in  nondescript  costume,  body  covering 
rather  than  garments.  One  portrait  remains 
with  me.  A  woman  standing  on  a  little 
mound  near  a  station.  She  was  alone, 
not  in  the  groups.  She  wore  a  purple 
dress.     Draped   over  her    head    a    bright 
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— For  only  the  best  is  used  to  make  it — the  best 
cane  sugar — the  best  fruit  essences  that  can  be  obtained 
— pure  artesian  water  from  79-feet  below  sea-level — And 
then,  the  glistening  new  equipment  that  makes  it — 

— It  is  a  drink  made  from  the  best  and  with  the  best 
—It  is  the  Best  Soft  Drink— 
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orange  sarong  framed  her  rather  well-featured  face,  lighted 
by  large  brilliant  black  eyes.  In  her  ears  were  large  silver 
earrings  and  a  heavy  silver  chain  was  around  her  throat. 
For  background  green  foliage  and  gay  tropical  flowers. 
She  stood  apparently  oblivious  to  all  that  was  going  on» 
not  even  aware  of  the  pleasure  that  she  was  giving  a  curious 
woman  on  the  passing  train. 

At  another  station,  a  man's  apparel  is  still  a  pictorial 
possession.  A  bright  cerise  sarong  was  his  main  garment. 
About  his  waist  was  wound  a  cerise  scarf  bordered  in  yellow; 
above  this  in  striking  contrast  rose  his  bare  brown  torso. 
A  white  handkerchief  tied,  not  in  a  turban,  but  around 
his  head,  completed  his  attire. 

I  could  quite  easily  have  thought  I  was  in  China,  there 
were  so  many  Chinese  at  the  stations.  The  business  men 
hustling  on  and  off  the  train  and  bustling  about  the  sta- 
tions were  Chinese.  I  saw  only  two  white  men  all  day, 
except  on  the  train.  The  train  men  were  Indians  and  Ma- 
lays. The  major  part  of  the  work  requiring  muscular  energy 
was  done  by  the  Tamils.  They  are  from  India,  I  was  told. 
They  are  quite  black.  Their  faces  are  thin,  quite  effeminate 
looking,  probably  because  they  wear  their  hair  long  and 
twisted  up  in  a  most  untidy  knot  on  some  part  of  the  head- 

At  many  stations  I  saw  Tamil  men  with  white  marks 
on  their  foreheads.  These  marks  are  made  with  a  paste, 
the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  cow  dung.  Some  of 
the  men  had  a  small  red  patch  on  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
heads. The  marks  have  something  to  do  with  religious 
belief.  My  questions  on  the  matter  extracted  nothing 
more  erudite  from  my  fellow   passengers. 

Two  Tamil  women  got  on  the  train  at  one  station.  They 
looked  in  features  not  unlike  European  gypsies.  Their 
dresses  were  of  vivid  crimson  and  they  wore  earrings  and 
many  bracelets  and  armlets.  In  manner,  I  judged  them 
from  my  all  too  brief  observation,  to  be  arrogantly  assured. 

In  the  lowlands  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  the  soil 
is  brick  red.  The  red  roads  running  straight  between  the 
green  fields  or  trees  or  winding  in  and  out  are  very  strik- 
ing. And  such  fine  roads.  Every  conceivable  kind  of  motor 
transportation  including  very  fine  cars  was  in  use  on  these 
almost  vivid  roads.  At  every  crossing,  gates  were  closed 
until  the  train  had  passed.  This  was  true  in  parts  where 
obviously  there  was  very  little  road  travel.  Siam  and 
Java  also  protect  vehicular  traffic  at  all  railroad  crossings. 
Another  care  for  life  is  the  painting,  when  the  road  runs 
through  groves,  of  a  broad  white  stripe,  about  a  meter 
long,  on  trees  by  the  roadside.  In  addition  to  the  practical 
use,  these  stripes  add  to  the  artistry  of  the  road,  giving 
a  sort  of  a  cubist  effect. 

Rubber  growing  struck  me  as  such  a  quiet,  easy  way 
to  make  money.  I  looked  through  the  plantations,  the 
trees  in  serried  ranks,  all  was  so  peaceful.  The  only  evidence 
of  work  was  the  little  cup  attached  to  each  tree.  Day  and 
night  drips  the  future  tire  or  eraser  stuff  into  this  little 
cup  and  the  shekels  into  its  owner's  pocket.  Then  when 
I  saw  clearings  being  made;  that  is  another  story;  the 
shekels  drip  not.  And,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  could 
be  so  easy  as  rubber  production  looks — it  is  not  the  way 
of  the  world.  I  was  always  glad  when  I  saw  little  houses 
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in  rubber  groves.  I  felt  that  here  some  one  had  always 
shade  from  the  cruel  glare  and  heat  of  the  sun.  Rubber 
groves  are  particularly  cool  and  pleasing — at  least  from 
a  railroad  car  window. 

The  first  sign  of  nightfall  that  first  day  was  the  softer 
light  in  the  rubber  plantations.  Then  the  columns  of  trees 
assumed  an  air  of  uncertainty,  of  mystery;  then  were 
quickly  blotted  out.  Came  Kuala  Lumpur  and  dinner. 
Change  of  cars.  A  good  night's  rest.  Early  next  morning, 
Prai,  the  port  or  station  on  the  mainland  that  is  the  out- 
let for  Penang.  A  wait  of  two  hours  here,  but  all  too  short. 
What  had  Prai  to  offer?  Just  the  unloading  of  the  ferry 
boats  from  Penang  and  the  loading  of  the  goods  on  the 
trains.  Just  an  Oriental  human  conglomerate.  But  how 
diverting! 

An  exceptionally  fine  car  was  waiting  at  the  station 
for  an  official  of  some  kind  and  his  wife.  She  was  almost 
handsome  with  eyes  that  gave  effect  of  gray.  On  her  feet 
were  richly  embroidered  wooden-soled  footgear  turned  up 
at  the  toes.  Over  her  head  a  salmon  pink  much-spangled 
scarf.  In  between  head  and  feet  a  magenta  pink  silk  jacket 
and  a  very  scant  sarong-like  skirt. 

I  heard,  "Come  and  have  a  cocktail".  The  words  had 
an  impelling  power  though  I  knew  they  were  not  for  me. 
I  turned  and  saw:  a  youngish  chap  piloting  another  of 
same  kind  to  the  little  refreshment  room  where  I  had  just 
made  an  attempt  to  get  something  more  staying  than 
tea  for  breakfast.  On  the  cocktail  promoter's  legs  bright 
striped  silk  pajamas  were  visible  for  a  foot  or  more  below 
a  green  and  brown  silk  sarong.    The  pajama  jacket  appeared 


above.  Over  all  this  was  worn  a  brown,  light-weight  top- 
coat of  London  mode— the  tropical  sun  was  doing  its 
blooming  best  to  provide  its  regular  equatorial  heat  that 
morning;  tan  shoes,  a  purple  velvet  round  skull  cap 
completed  the  attire  of  the  dispenser  of  the  cosmopo- 
litan  cocktail. 

But  my  chief  diversion  was  the  transfer  of  the  goods 
from  the  ferries  to  the  train.  There  was  no  loitering  in 
this  operation.  The  boats  followed  each  other  so  closely 
that  the  prow  of  one  touched  the  stern  of  another.  All 
cargo  was  handled  by  hand.  All  seemed  to  be  in  burlap 
sacks.  Each  cargador  as  he  passed  the  checker  with  his 
sack  of  goods  was  given  a  stick.  Such  apparent  confusion; 
and  such  yelling  and  screaming  and  grunting.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  the  right  goods  were  put  into  the  right  car. 

The  high  tide  was  when  the  mail  was  brought,  and  this 
was  the  last.  It  was  handled  twice.  I  could  not  but  notice 
that  the  handling  was  done  more  gently  than  is  usual 
with  mail  bags.  From  the  boat  it  was  dumped  in  grouped 
piles.  Then  again  separated  for  points  of  distribution. 
Several  hundreds  of  sacks  were  thus  divided  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  and  with  an  incredible  amount  of  apparent  con- 
fusion and  with  an  incredible  amount  of  shouting  and  yelling. 

And  over  all  this  transfer  of  goods  and  mail,  over  the 
lesser  officials  and  subs  and  the  scores  of  sweating,  scream- 
ing coolies,  bringing  all  to  the  consummation  devoutly 
wished,  was  one  average  sized,  plump,  pleasant-faced, 
most  vigilant  Englishman.  Not  once  during  the  whole 
transaction  did  he  speak.  At  the  finish  his  white  coat  was 

(Continued  on  page  423) 
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PURE,  mild  IVORY  Soap,  so  soothing  and 
cleansing,  is  the  choice  of  mothers  as  the 
bath  soap  for  babies  because  they  know  that 
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— does  not  cause  chafing  or  irritation.  The 
abundant  IVORY  lather  penetrates  the  pores, 
dissolves  the  impurities,  and  rinses  away 
thoroughly  and  quickly. 

The  IVORY  habit  of  cleanliness  learned 
early  in  life  will  persist  through  the  years. 
Millions  depend  on  IVORY  for  the  bath,  for 
face  and  hands — and  in  the  laundry,  for 
washing  those  delicate  things  with  infinite 
care,  IVORY  is  indispensable.  It  will  not 
harm  or  fade  the  most  fragile  silks  or  laces. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  IVORY  Soap. 
The  public  everywhere  demands  it. 

IVORY  SOAP 


99-44/100%  Pure 


It  Floats 
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Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Macdonald 
Facing  the  New  Year 

As  the  bells  toll  out  an  old  year 
and  welcome  in  the  new, 
there  are  multitudes  of  persons 
working  out  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  their  own  private 
reforms.  For  resolutions  made 
on  New  Year's  Day  are  of  im- 
portance to  the  individual  rather 
than  to  the  mass. 

At  this  time  of  the  year 
merchants  take  inventories  of 
their  stocks,  draw  up  a  balance 
sheet,  and  determine  the  amount  of  their  profit  or  loss. 
It  is  a  good  example.  Many  of  us  need  to  take  a  personal 
inventory  at  least  once  a  year,  of  our  own  lives,  to  deter- 
mine what  we  are  accomplishing,  whether  we  have  gained 
headway  not  only  in  material  things  but  in  a  more 
cheerful,  helpful  attitude  toward  life.  If  your  check-up 
shows  that  you  have  become  soured  on  life,  embittered, 
disappointed,  downhearted — it  is  time  to  adopt  a  new 
outlook.  Take  note  of  the  things  that  you  have  to  be 
thankful  for;  make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can 
bring  cheer  and  joy  to  your  family  circle  and  to  the  friends 
and  neighbors  around  you. 

A  New  Year  is  ahead.  Let's  begin  it  first  of  all  with  a 
feeling  of  optimism.  By  fixing  our  minds  on  high  hopes 
for  better  things,  we  will  set  an  example  which  will  have  a 
positive  and  beneficial  effect.  Let's  make  our  homes 
centers  of  happiness  where  the  spirit  of  love,  of  doing  for 
others,  will  bring  new  joys,  new  contentment. 

As  we  make  our  homes  better,  more  cheerful  places  in 
which  to  live,  we  will  exert  a  helpful  influence  on  com- 
munity life,  show  tolerance  for  others,  increase  respect  for 
law  and  order,  promote  the  cause  of  good  citizenship.  By 
setting  our  own  lives  in  order,  by  establishing  the  ideals  of 
peace  and  contentment  in  our  own  homes,  we  will  be  doing 
our  bit  toward  stamping  out  unrest,  and  other  depressing 
influences  which  are  so  harmful  to  human  welfare. 

Something  Different  for  the  Home  Table 

There  is  a  great  tendency  in  planning  the  necessary 
three  meals  a  day  of  falling  into  a  rut.  Most  of  us 
know  the  attitude  of  the  family  toward  meals  which  have  a 
sameness  about  them.  There  is  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  when 
the  dinner  bell  rings.  There  is  a  mincing  of  small  portions 
of  food,  and  a  lack  of  pleasurable  comment  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  mealtime  conversation. 

We  would  all  do  well  in  avoiding  the  rut  of  sameness, 
the  lack  of  variety,  in  planning  our  meals.  These  cooler 
days  call  for  warm  dishes  at  luncheon  time.  The  recipes 
below  may  be  helpful  in  providing  something  different 
that  will  arouse  sluggish  appetites: 

BAKED  STUFFED  PEPPERS 
6  uniform,  medium-large  green  peppers 
1/2  lb.  of  bulk  sausage,  or  left-over  meat 
3  cups  of  cooked  macaroni  or  spaghetti 
2  tablespoons  of  chili  sauce 
Grated  cheese 

Cut  away  the  tops  of  the  peppers  and  remove  tjie  seeds  and  fibers; 
drop  into  boiling  water  and  boil  5  minutes;  drain  and  cover  with  cold 
water;  in  the  meantime  fry  the  sausage  until  partially  done,  crumbling 
it  into  bits;  mix  with  the  drained  spaghetti  or  macaroni  and  the  chili 
sauce;  fill  the  peppers  and  place  them  in  a  baking  dish;  sprinkle  each 
pepper  with  grated  cheese,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  from  30  to  40 

minutes. 

SPANISH  LAMB 

2  tablespoons  butter 

3  small  onions 
1  green  pepper 
1-1/4  teaspoons  salt 

Brown  onions  and  pepper,  chopped  fine  in  melted  butter;  add  toma- 
toes and  cook  until  quite  thick;  add  lamb,  rice  and  seasoning;  heat 
thoroughly,  stirring  constantly;  serve  hot. 
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1  cup  of  cooked  diced  lamb 
1-1/2  cups  cooked  rice 
1  cup  canned  tomatoes 
1/8  teaspoon  pepper 


Add  Exquisite  Flavor 

to  Every  Day  Foods— 

Use  SUN-MAID 

Raisins  in  Cooking 

TTAPPY  are  the  homes  where 
-*--*•  the  delightful  goodness  of 
Sun-Maid  Raisins  is  enjoyed  in 
ordinary  cooked  foods.  Bringing 
the  wonderful  flavor  of  suncured 
grapes,  the  exquisite  sweetness 
of  fruit  sugar,  and  the  meatiness 
of  the  most  favored  of  all  dried 
fruits,  Sun-Maid  Raisins  help  you 
to  achieve  variety  in  many 
tempting  ways. 

SUN-MAID 
Raisins 
with  rice,  Sun- 
Maid  Raisins 
in  salads,  Sun- 
Maid  Raisins 
in  stuffings  for  chicken,  Sun-Maid  Raisins 
in  desserts  and  candies,  Sun-Maid  Raisins 
in  preserved  fruit — these  are  only  a  few 
suggestions  of  almost  endless  ways  in 
which  this  inexpensive  and  thoroughly 
delightful    dried   fruit   may   be   used. 

SUN-MAID 
Raisins  are 
healthful— a 
really    valuable 

addition  to  your 

diet.  They  have  a  mildly  tonic  and 
laxative  effect  that  is  most  beneficial. 
They  contain  mineral  salts  which  are 
essential   to   your  physical   fitness. 


Buy 

Sun-Maid 

Raisins 

in  the  15-oz.  Package 
From  Your  Dealer 
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1  egg 

1/2  cup  melted  shortening 

1  teaspoon  of  soda 

2  cups  of  flour 


MOLASSES  CAKE  DESSERT 

1/2  teaspoonful  salt 
1  cup  of  molasses 
1  tablespoon  of  sugar 
1  cup  of  hot  water 

Break  the  egg  into  a  mixing  bowl  and  beat  well;  add  the  salt  and 
shortening,  then  the  molasses  and  sugar;  stir  well  and  add  the  flour; 
stir  again,  then  add  the  water  with  the  soda  dissolved  in  it;  bake  20  to 
25  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven;  serve  with  whipped  cream  or  hard 
sauce. 


From  Singapore  to  Bangkok 

(Continued  from  page  420) 

as  immaculate,  as  unwrinkled,  as  when  he  came  on  the 
job.  Seldom  had  he  even  mopped  his  brow. 

si  AM 

The  next  thrill  was  crossing  the  border  at  Padung 
Besar  into  Siam.  All  formalities  were  pleasantly  ac- 
complished, even  the  health  inspection.  The  official  in- 
spector, quite  glitteringly  uniformed,  came  into  my  com- 
partment, bowed  and  said  abruptly,  "Look  into  my  eye". 
Naturally  I  thought  him  daft  or  on  the  way.  Following 
my  instinct  to  see  the  nature  of  his  malady  as  shown  by 
his  eyes  I  obeyed  his  command.  He  smiled  and  said:  "Your 
eyes  all  right.  Vaccination  also  O.  K.  I  see  scar  on  your 
arm".  Thus  was  I  pronounced  physically  fit  to  enter  the 
realms  of  the  last  of  the  absolute  monarchies. 

Crossing  the  border  lines  of  countries  always  interests 
me.  Noting  the  differences,  visible  and  invisible,  is  a  game 
that  never  grows  stale.  The  differences  in  crossing  this 
border  line  were  most  marked.  Southern  Siam  in  com- 
parison with  the  cultivated  country  through  which  I  had 
traveled  for  nearly  two  days,  was  as  a  new,  scarcely  opened 
country.  With  less  production  there  were,  of  course,  fewer 
stations.  Almost  no  roads  were  to  be  seen  from  the  train 
until  the  next  day. 


No  longer  was  there  variety  in  people  at  the  stations; 
only  Siamese  and  a  few  Chinese.  But  there  was  interest 
because  it  was  strange.  The  many  Yellow-robed  Brothers 
gave  the  most  dominant  note  of  color.  The  train  was  ex- 
cellent. On  it  I  had  my  first  experience  with  a  mosquito 
net   on   a   sleeping   car   berth. 

The  last  day  we  passed  through  some  of  the  old  his- 
toric towns.  Temples  could  be  seen  and  other  buildings  of 
interest.  The  land  was  under  wide  cultivation,  hence  more 
attractive  than  in  the  south.  At  Haad  Yai  Junction  there 
were  many  motor  buses.  And  here  the  English  commis- 
sion with  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M.  Stratton,  professor 
of  astrophysics  at  Cambridge  at  the  head,  that  had  come 
to  Siam  to  see  and  study  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May 
9,  1929,  came  on  board  the  train.  Unassuming  as  the 
members  of  the  commission  were,  their  presence  on  the 
train  made  quite  a  commotion. 

Hua  Sin,  the  popular  seaside  resort,  was  seen  in  passing 
but  caused  no  stir  in  my  heart.  Rain,  the  real  stuff,  began 
to  fall.  I  was  disappointed;  I  wanted  to  see  the  city  of  my 
dreams  as  I  entered  it.  But  disappointment  was  all  for- 
gotten when  as  I  rolled  into  the  fine  station  I  saw  the  fa- 
miliar faces  of  four  graduates  from  our  College  who  had 
come  through  the  dismal  rain  to  give  me  welcome  to  their 
capital,  Bangkok  the  Beautiful. 


Moro  Literature 

(Continued  from  page  413) 

The  darangan,  of  which  "Bantugan"  and  'Daramoki-a- 
Babay"  are  examples,  is  featured  at  every  important  Moro 
feast,  for  no  Moro  fiesta  is  complete  without  it.     The  bard 


ELGIN 

The  Trusty 

Timekeeper 


JtLLGIN  Watches  have  become 
known  to  the  public  as  trusty 
timekeepers!  Year  in  and  year  out, 
in  all  sorts  of  weather,  these  popu- 
lar priced  watches  have  been  tick- 
ing satisfaction  as  well  as  time  for 
their  owners. 

Each  year  sees  an  ever  increasing 
demand  for  these  remarkable  little 
timepieces,  until  today  millions  have  been  sold.  There- 
fore, when  you  select  a  watch,  either  as  a  gift  or  for 
your  own  use,  you  can  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in 
choosing  an  ELGm 

EVER  THE  BEST— CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

H.    E.    HEACOCK    CO. 


MANILA 


DAVAO 


CEBIT 
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or  "Homer"  sits  amidst  his  eager  audience  with  a  gong  on 
his  lap.  As  he  recites  his  story  he  accompanies  himself 
by  beating  the  brass  to  the  cadence  of  his  song.  At  the 
end  of  each  stanza  he  makes  a  long  rythmic  sound  which 
has  no  meaning  at  all. 

The  formal  bayok,  or  embayoka,  corresponds  to  the 
Filipino  balagtasan.  Among  the  Moros,  the  contending 
parties  in  this  poetical  debate  are  a  woman  and  a  man. 
An  issue  is  presented  by  the  contestant  who  recites  first. 
On  this  issue  the  themes  of  both  contenders  must  center. 
Quarrels,  expressed  in  poetry,  often  arise;  especially  when 
one  contestant  (or  both)  becomes  personal  in  his  or  her 
remarks.  Sometimes  quarrels  of  this  nature  go  beyond  the 
poetical  stage. 

The  embayoka  is  usually  followed  by  a  sayatan,  a  hand- 
kerchief game.  This  is  an  interesting  ceremony,  a  love  frolic 
— very  interesting  to  those  who  understand  its  nature  and 
consequences.  Bachelors  are  grouped  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  often  a  large,  gayly  decorated  shed.  In  the  opposite 
corner  are  grouped  the  unmarried  young  women  of  the 
community.  One  of  the  young  women,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, asks  permission  of  the  head  of  the  community  or 
of  the  feast  that  she  be  allowed  to  start  the  game.  Then 
she  walks  over  to*  the  group  of  young  men,  eulogizing  in 
poetry  the  fine  youths  of  the  community  as  she  moves 
around,  and  finally  she  places  a  handkerchief  on  the  shoulder 
of  one  lucky  young  man.  Then  she  goes  to  the  group  of 
maidens  and,  in  a  similar  way,  places  a  handkerchief  on  the 
head  or  shoulder  of  a  blushing  damsel.     Tradition  imposes 
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Dress  Up  and  Be  Gay 


Lovelier,  more  stun- 
ning dresses  may  now 
be  made  at  less  cost 
than  ever  before. 
AGUINALDO'S 
makes   sure  of   that. 


Come  and  See 

OUR  NEW  HOME 

with  every  modern  shopping 

convenience 


"It's  patriotic  to  be  Thrifty" 

L.  R.  AGUINALDO 


(Gebu) 


514-520  Juan  Luna 
MANILA 


(Iloilo) 


Cooked 


Corned  Beef 


Choice  Lean  Meat  in  Most 
Appetizing   Form — 
Ready  to  Serve 


SOLVE  the  meat  problem  by  serving 
Libby's  Cooked  Corned  Beef.     Eco- 
nomical, nourishing,  appetizing,  this 
Libby  meat  product  saves  time  and  money 
—provides    healthful,     strength  -  building 
food  of  the  highest  quality. 

Packed  under  the  closest  supervision 
in  one  of  the  world's  largest  meat  packing 
plants,  Libby's  Corned  Beef  is  solid,  lean 
meat,  without  bone  or  gristle— every 
particle  rich  in  food  value. 

Serve  Libby's  Corned  Beef  in  a  variety 
of  ways— sliced  cold  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  tin,  or  as  filling  for  sandwiches,  for 
corned  beef  hash,  for  croquettes,  or  in  the 
preparation  of  other  tasty  meat  dishes. 


Ask  for  Libby's 
Corned  Beef 

At  Your  Grocer9 s 


In  the 

can  with  the 

convenient  key 
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that  the  lucky  young  man  and  the  fated  lady  be  married 
first  before  any  other  two  in  the  community. 

The  reciter  of  the  darangan  and  the  partakers  in  the 
embayoka  are  paid  in  cash  and  brassware. 

Ill 

An  old  Moro's  memory  is  a  treasure  house  of  myths, 
legends,  fairy  stories,  and  innumerable  vulgar  tales  and 
annecdotes,  and  these  he  tells  at  night  to  members  of  his 
household  and  to  his  friends. 

I  recall  the  sleepless  nights  I  used  to  spend  listening  to 
folktales  from  the  old  people  and  from  my  older  school- 
mates at  Kudarangan.  Back  in  the  years  from  1914  to 
1920,  we  boys  of  the  Piang  Agricultural  School  would 
leave  our  beds  at  night,  as  soon  as  we  knew  that  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  dormitory  was  fast  asleep,  and  steal 
silently  to  a  corner  of  the  side  porch  of  the  old  dormitory, 
and  listen  to  the  fascinating  and  exciting  fairy-  and  hero- 
stories  that  Gumubal  would  tell  us.  Almost  nightly  we 
listened  to  stories  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Moros  have  three  distinct  types  of  stories.  The 
short,  vulgar  stories  rank  first,  not  in  quantity  alone  but  in 
quality  as  well — for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  are 
at  their  best  in  telling  vulgar  and  laughable  stories.  Next, 
they  have  their  legends  and  myths:  cultural,  etiological, 
and  nature  myths,  particularly.  Then  there  are  the  stories 
of  the  deeds  and  adventures  of  legendary  characters.  The 
last  show  Saracen  influence,  if  they  are  not  of  purely 
Arab  and  Hindu  origin.     Rome,   Istanbul,   Medina,    and 


Sedepan  (the  West,  Mecca)  1  are  the  principal  settings  of 
beautiful  novel-length  stories.  The  Moro  stories  of  "Pus 
and  Taman",  "Indarapatra",  "Rajah  Sulaiman",  "The 
Lost  City  of  Naglicawasa",  "Ubal  and  Bathl,,>  and  scores 
of  others,  are  not  surpassed  in  beauty  and  quality  by  such 
familiar  stories  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  as  "Ali  Baba  and 
the  Forty  Thieves",  "Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp", 
"The  Story  of  Sindibad,  the  Sailor",  etc. 

As  a  whole,  the  Moros  have  but  little  lyric  poetry.  The 
Joloanos  are,  I  believe,  the  best  singers,  and  possibly  musi- 
cians, among  the  Moros.  A  musical  composition  for  the 
kulintang,2,  the  "Si-Nulug",  is  a  Maguindanao  tribute 
to  the  Joloanos'  dexterity  in  playing  that  instrument,  I 
presume.  Although  the  Joloanos  have  very  good  love 
songs,  the  lullaby  is  so  far  the  best  type  of  Moro  song. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Moro  cannot  sing,  as  is  the 
impression  of  some  observers.  The  short  bayoks,  mostly 
lyrics  and  ballads,  are  oftentimes  "high-sounded"  but 
crude. 


1.  The  West,  as  daily  spoken  of  by  the  Moros,  refers  to  Mecca.  However,  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  the  West  refers  to  the  Iberian  peninsula  which,  for  centuries,  was 
under  Moor  domination. 

2.  Kulintang  is  a  musical  instrument — played  in  a  like  manner  as  the  xylophone. 
The  whole  set  is  also  called  the  Kulintang  or  kulintangan. 


Is  It  The  Girls'  Fault? 

(Continued  from  page  410) 

I  was  talking  to  a  young  foreigner  in  Manila  who  holds 
an  excellent  position  and  moves  in  the  best  society.  He 
said:  "I  have  never  been  able  to  engage  in  anything  but 
the  most  inane  conversation  with  young  women  here,  and 
not  one  has  ever  given  me  even  a  good,  firm,  handshake — 


THE  colored  cuts  for  the  4-colored 
cover  "Makiling  and  Banahao"  by 
Fabian  de  la  Rosa  in  this  number  of 
the  Philippine  Magazine  as  well  as 
the  half-tones  and  zinc  etching  were 
made  by 

A.    GARCIA 

Process  Engraver 

THE    LARGEST    PHOTO-ENGRAVING    PLANT    IN 

THE    ORIENT 

32  Santa  Potenciana,   Manila,   P.  I. 
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let  alone,  so  innocent  a  thing  as  a  friendly  pat  on  the  shoul- 

der!" 

Well,  you  may  say,  he  was  a  foreigner.     But  go  to  a 

dance  in  Manila— or  elsewhere  in  the  Philippines.  Still,  as 
of  yore,  the  men  sit  on  one  side  of  the  room,  all  the  dalagas 
on  the  other.  The  music  starts  up.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  hesitation,  a  few  of  the  bolder  ones  among  the  men 
stroll  over  and  ask  the  girls  of  their  choice  to  dance  with 
them,  always  most  formally  and  with  few  words,  imme- 
diately sticking  out  their  elbows.  During  the  dancing, 
they  neither  smile  nor  talk,  and  both  the  men  and  the 
women  try  to  look  as  bored  with  each  other  as  possible— 
perhaps  they  really  are,  and  they  certainly  should  be. 
After  the  dance,  the  men  clap  their  hands— one  hardly 
understands  why— and,  if  the  orchestra  does  not  immediate- 
ly play  an  encore,  the  swains  lead  their  misses  straight  back 
to  their  seats  again,  and,  after  stiff  bows  and  mumbled 
thank-you's,  stalk  back  to  the  male-row. 

The  women  dumb?     How  can  they  help  it? 

If  social  life  among  our  young  people  is  ever  to  be  what 
it  might  be— stimulating  and  joyfull,  we  must  get  away 
from  the  stiff  formality  that  no  doubt  cloaks  a  shameful 
pruriency  of  mind  which  constrains  their  behaviour  and 
ties  their  tongues,  dividing  them  from  each  other. 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Surgeon 

(Continued  from  page  407) 

of  which  the  regimental  commander  "bunked"  on  a  cot  in 
a  hallway  for  a  time. 

The  captain  of  a  company  stationed  outside  the  city  used 
to  tell  us  of  his  many  Filipino  callers  with  whom  he  was  on 
excellent  terms.  One  night  Senor  Larra,  of  the  Manila 
secret  service,  made  a  special  trip  out  there  and  returned 
with  a  prisoner— General  Pio  del  Pilar,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  captain's  most  frequent  visitors. 

THE    TRANSPORT    "THOMAS" 

To  my  laborious  duties  with  the  regiment  was  added  the 
medical  care  of  the  field  artillery  and  all  detached  units 
in  the  city.  The  boxer  trouble  in  China  taking  away  the 
artillery  relieved  the  pressure,  but  the  Exposition  Building 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Captain  Riley's  battery  was 
turned  over  to  the  " schoolmams"  just  arrived  on  the  trans- 
port Thomas.  Those  were  days  of  great  expectation. 
We  all  hoped  to  find  sweethearts  among  that  galaxy  of 
beauty  but  most  of  us  got  left.     Sayang! 

THE    STRICT   COLONEL 

There  being  need  for  a  surgeon  at  Taal,  I  was  taken 
down  there  on  the  hospital  ship  Relief  for  temporary  station. 
The  town  was  garissonedby  a  volunteer  regiment  commanded 
by  a  regular  officer  who  made  soldiers  of  all  the  material 
in  the  organization  capable  of  regeneration.  It  would  have 
been  hard  to  find  a  finer  soldier  than  the  colonel  but  he  was 
one  of  the  kind  always  on  edge  at  the  omission  of  mili- 
tary niceties  and  at  the  commission  of  faux  pas  by  those 
not  to  the  manor  born,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  he 
had  the  " Indian  sign"  on  all  the  regiment  from  the  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  a  delightful  old  millionaire  national  guardsman, 
down.     The  commanding  officer  was  on  parade  at  all  times 
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and  even  the  meals  at  the  regimental  officers'  mess  were 
rather  imposing  ordeals  and  there  was  never  any  semblance 
of  hilarity  even  at  the  far  end  of  the  one  long  table.  It 
must  have  been  the  source  of  quiet  amusement  to  some  of 
them  when  the  colonel  with  a  small  escort  was  chased  al- 
most to  the  plaza  by  a  large  force  of  insurgents,  as  happened 
one  day  when  I  was  there.  This  is  by  no  means  intended 
as  a  criticism  of  the  colonel  He  was  a  soldier  and  also  a 
very  fine  man,  but  he  did  expect  more  than  his  newly- 
organized  outfit  was  able  to  give — at  first.  Later,  he  made 
a  fine  regiment  of  it. 

THE  ORIENTE  HOTEL  IN  THOSE  DAYS 

After  the  town  had  been  partly  burned  by  the  insurgents 
and  conditions  became  normal,  I  was  returned  to  Manila 
in  a  small  launch  which  had  engine  trouble  and  was  delayed 
for  many  hours  in  a  rough  sea.  Arriving  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  went  to  the  Oriente  Hotel  and,  needing  sleep,  arranged 
with  the  clerk  for  a  quiet  room,  but,  waking  up  during  the 
night  to  find  them  putting  up  a  cot  and  ushering  in  the 
seventh  man  into  "my"  room,  I  got  up  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  the  bar  room  where  there  was,  at  least,  no 
snoring..  Those  were  hectic  days  at  the  hotel.  The 
lady  sitting  next  to  you  might  be  the  wife  of  a  major-gen- 
eral or  in  business  at  Sampaloc,  and  the  man  on  the  other 
side,  in  faultless  clothes,  might  be  a  globe-trotter,  a  volun- 
teer enlisted  man  in  mufti,  or  a  gangster  pv  what  corre- 
sponded to  the  ilk  in  those  days.  When  sober  enough,  it 
was  great  fun  for  me  to  sit  in  the  hotel  lobby  and  speculate 
on  the  metier  of  both  sexes. 


THE    UNPOPULAR    OFFICER    AND    THE    SICK    PRESIDENTS 

I  was  then  assigned  to  a  brigade  hospital  in  Cavite  prov- 
ince and  remained  there  for  some  months.  Fed  chiefly 
from  the  fourth  infantry  and  the  forty-sixth  volunteers,  the 
hospital  was  the  rest  house  for  those  of  a  large  territory  en 
route  to  or  from  Manila.  There  was  considerable  movement 
of  Filipino  troops  around,  and  individuals  visited  the  town 
at  will;  in  fact  most  of  the  men  one  met  at  the  various 
bailes  were  from  the  surrounding  camps.  The  town- 
people  were  friendly  but  they  took  a  great  personal  dislike 
to  one  young  officer  who  was  in  command  of  the  company 
stationed  there.  They  even  stole  the  revolver  from  his 
bedside  in  spite  of  a  guard  on  the  house.  This  got  his  goat. 
One  day  this  officer  asked  me  to  examine  the  presidente  who 
claimed  to  be  too  sick  to  come  to  the  office.  We  found 
him  with  his  head  wrapped  up  in  a  towel  and  moving  about 
like  an  octogenarian.  As  we  were  leaving  the  house,  the 
lieutenant  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  with  the  ex- 
ecutive, to  which  I  replied  "Not  a  d —  thing".  Visiting 
the  presidente  some  weeks  later  he  referred  to  my  former 
visit  and  his  daughter  added  "Not  a  d —  thing".  She 
had  understood  the  remarks  regarding  her  father's  illness. 
They  then  explained  that  the  lieutenant  had  made  life  so 
miserable  by  sending  for  the  presidente  at  all  hours  that 
he  had  played  sick. 

THE    STOLEN    GUNS    AND    BAND    INSTRUMENTS 

This  officer  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  relieved  by  Lieu- 
tenant Juan  Boyle  who  was  more  liked  than  his  predecessor 
had  been  disliked.  The  people  even  fell  over  themselves 
turning  in  guns  to  Boyle.     Some  of  these  guns  were  from 
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one  of  our  regiments,  details  from  which,  when  visiting 
the  town,  had  left  them  in  houses  and  later  could  not  find 
them.  This  outfit  also  lost  most  of  its  band  instruments 
when  the  members  of  the  band  were  attacked  on  the  trail 
and  for  greater  freedom  of  movement  were  obliged  to 
abandon  them.  It  was  rumored  later  that  the  acquisition 
of  these  imported  instrument  caused  so  much  jealousy  that 
General  Aguinaldo  finally  ordered  them  sent  to  his  head- 
quarters where  they  replaced  the  bamboo  instruments  then 
in  use,  and  later  "played  in"  General  Funston  upon  his 
arrival  at  Palanan,  and  were  recaptured. 

GOOD-NATURED    FILIPINO    "  FIRING" 

One  day  several  young  doctors  just  from  the  United 
States,  arrived  at  the  hospital  for  duty  there  or  for  assign- 
ment to  outlying  stations.  One  old-timer  amused  himself 
by  telling  them  of  imaginary  attacks  on  the  town  and  that 
in  such  cases  we  always  went  down  into  the  rice  and  flour 
bodega  of  the  commissary  which  was  below.  There  had 
not  been  a  shot  fired  for  months,  but  that  night  we  were  all 
sleeping  in  one  large  room  and  were  awakened  by  the  impact 
of  bullets  on  the  iron  roof  and  the  screeching  of  ricochetting 
shots.  Through  the  mosquito  bar  I  could  see  several  swiftly 
moving  shadows  en  route  to  the  commissary.  The  firing 
did  not  last  long  and  before  it  has  ceased  all  were  back 
upstairs  and  joining  in  the  laugh.  The  firing  was  from 
within  the  town  and  more  of  a  joke  than  anything  else,  as 
it  was  directed  only  at  the  convento  roof.  It  was  very 
different  at  Paranaque  where  the  volley  firing  of  the  forty- 
ninth  infantry,  especially  at  night,  often  kept  us  awake. 

ALL'S    WELL    THAT    ENDS    WELL 

The  country  was  full  of  smallpox  and  we  had  several 
Filipino  medical  men  vaccinating  the  people  of  the  district. 
Furthermore,  anyone  presenting  himself  at  the  hospital 
was  given  treatment  and,  if  a  fit  subject,  takenin  as  a  patient, 
so  that  we  got  to  know  quite  a  lot  of  people  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  One  afternoon  when  riding  on  a  trail  across 
the  dry  rice  fields,  I  came  to  a  barrio,  all  decorated  with 
flags,  where  in  the  largest  house  a  banquet  was  under  way. 
There  were  several  bands  present  and  many  Filipino 
uniforms.  Pretending  not  to  notice  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary,  I  rode  on  intending  to  pass  through  the  barrio  and 
find  some  other  trail  to  take  me  home,  as  the  pkce  was  no 
healthy  one  for  me,  but  the  street  ended  at  a  steep-banked 
stream  over  which  there  was  but  i  foot  bridge  so  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  go  back  the  way  I  had  come.  When 
opposite  the  large  house,  a  Bacoor  girl  I  knew  came  to  the 
window  and  suggested  that  I  go  home.  I  was  quite  willing 
and  felt  no  slight  in  not  being  invited  to  dinner.  She  was 
laughing,  as  were  the  bystanders.  Later  I  learned  that  she 
was  the  querida  of  either  General  Ricarte  or  General  Noriel 
and  that  one  or  the  other  was  in  the  barrio  recruiting.  A 
year  or  so  later  a  secret  service  man  in  quest  of  one  of 
these  generals  failed  to  get  the  information  he  was  after, 
but  managed  to  secure  this  girl  as  a  bride. 

There  being  scant  accommodation  in  the  hospital,  I  moved 
into  a  nipa  shack.  The  house  was  never  closed  and  the  boy 
who  look  after  it  lived  at  the  hospital,  but  no  matter  at 
what  hour  of  the  night  I  went  home,  the  people  in  the  nearby 
houses  just  looked  out  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was 
someone  with  a  right  to  be  there,  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
Nothing  was  ever  taken. 
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THE  CHOLERA    EPIDEMIC    OF    1902 

The  cholera  epidemic  of  1902  was  a  revelation  and  a  night- 
mare.    The  people  had  no  faith  in  preventive  or  any  other 
medicine  and  relied  solely  on  nightly  religious  processions 
and  on  prayer,  fighting  all  our  efforts  tooth  and  nail,  and 
making  the  campaign  difficult  and  most  disheartening.     I 
was  then  serving  with  a  colored  cavalry  regiment  which  was 
stationed  in  a   town    of  some  18,000  inhabitants.     In  one 
of  the  barrios  of  an  adjoining  municipality  there  had  been 
more  than  500  deaths  before  even  the  presence  of  the  disease 
was  known  at  the  provincial  capital.  The  people  just  buried 
their  dead,  said  "Talaga  ng  Dios",  and  went  about  their 
business.     The  officials  made  no  reports.     In  our  munic- 
ipality there  was  some  cholera,  for  even  with  reliable  quar- 
antine guards  there  is  always  some  communication  and  our 
guards  were  neither  reliable  nor  in  sympathy  with  their 
duties.     There  was  no  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  officials  or  people  and  it  was  simply  a  case  of  driving  them 
day  and  night.    An  unfinished  church  was  used  as  a  hos- 
pital where  all  cholera  patients — not  hidden — were  treated, 
and  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  held  in  check  for  months 
and  until,  there  being  a  shortage  of  food,  bull  trains  of  rice 
were  shipped  in  and  the  quarantine  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.     It  then  became  necessary  to  separate  the  troops  from 
the  townpeople,  but  as  each  trooper  had  a  local  woman 
(first  sergeants  two),  this  was  extremely  difficult.   But  when 
one  of  these  ladies  died,  the  rest  became  willing  to  cooperate 
and  kept  away  from  the  people  of  the  town.     Four  soldiers 
contracted  the  disease  and  recovered,  but  the  townpeople 
were  in  a  pitiable  condition,  people  dying  in  the  streets,  and 
the  hospital  full  to  overflowing.       The  attendants,  losing 
their  nerve,  deserted  and  the  hospital  from  then  on  was 
looked  after  by  former  patients  headed  by  a  woman  whose 
little  daughter  had  recovered  from  an  attack  of  cholera. 
The  chaplain  from  another  station  came  in  one  day  and  re- 
ported the  crows  feasting  on  bodies  from  our  hospital.     It 
was  then  discovered  that  the  man  who  was  paid  to  cremate 
them  had  been  selling  the  kerosene  and  just  piling  up  the 
bodies  where  they  should  have  been  burned.     It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  the  outcome  of  cholera  on  those  of  different 
race.     The   American    Negro    headed   the    percentage   of 
recoveries  followed  a  close  second  by  the  Chinese,  after 
which  came  the  Filipino.     I  remember  especially  one  young 
married  woman    whose   husband  and    child    were    in  the 
detention  camp  and  who  was  a  convalescent  in  the  hos- 
pital.    As  she  spoke  Spanish  she  was  one  of  the  very  few 
patients  I  could  talk  to.     I  found  this  woman  crying  and 
asking  what  the  matter  was  she  told  me  that  she  was  dying. 
I  laughed  at  her  but  she  died  a  few  minutes  later;  why,  I 
never  could  satisfy  myself.   Finally,  someone  set  fire  to  one 
of  the  houses  near  the  troop  quarters  and  the  fire  spread 
with  such  rapidity  that  little  was  saved  except  the  ammuni- 
tion and  this  only  at  great  risk  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers. 
Deaths  become  so  frequent  and  sudden  that    the  people 
became   panic-stricken   and   a   day   or   so    after  the   fire 
abandoned  the  town  en  masse. 

We  were  moved  to  a  new  station  whence  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  Manila  and,  after  a  couple  of  months  at  the  Cuar- 
tel  de  Espafia,  to  the  United  States.  Three  years  in 
the  Islands  following  one  in  Cuba  was  quantum  suficiens 
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for  the  time  being,  and  it  was  great  to  return  to  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  civilization  in  a  cool  climate.  How- 
ever, there  were  times  when  I  felt  what  for  a  better  name 
goes  by  that  of  the  "Call  of  the  East"  which,  in  my  case, 
was  very  probably  the  promptings  of  a  lazy  disposition  for 
the  more  or  less  dulce  far  niente  of  life  out  here,  and 
possibly  an  expression  of  atavism. 


Marriage  Customs 

(Continued  from  page  404) 
Your  Excellency  to  write  to  the  Provisor  that  if  it  be  true  that  the 
girl's  aforesaid  aunt,  named  A.  S.,  has  entered  the  Beaterio,  that  she 
be  immediately  expelled  from  said  establishment,  and  that  the  person 
commissioned  by  Your  Excellency  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  girl  be 
accompanied  by  two  interpreters,  to  be  designated  by  G.  and  myself. 
This  will,  perhaps,  put  an  end  to  the  many  complaints  and  demands 
and  to  all  this  cavilling,  and  the  judicial  authorities  will  have  no  more 
to  do  with  a  case  that  should  already  be  disposed  of.  This  is  a  justice 
for  which  I  ask  Your  Excellency,  well  known  for  his  sense  of  justice, 
this  petition  to  be  considered  as  under  oath  where  necessary. — N.  B. 
I  designate  as  interpreter  on  my  part  Gregorio  Macapinlac,  amanuensis 
in  the  Direccidn  general  de  Rent  as  Estancadas,  in  order  to  avoid 
proceedings.     Juro  tit  supra.'1 

Upon  being  informed  of  the  results  of  the  case,  of  the 
defection  of  his  beloved,  and  of  the  consequences  of  her 
rectification  and  withdrawal,  the  suitor  submitted  several 
other  memorials  against  the  father,  accusing  him  of  greed 
and  of  desiring  to  continue  as  administrator  of  the  property 
of  the  girl.  The  Assessor  had  proposed  that  a  copy  of 
Maria's  final  statement  be  sent  to  the  alcalde  and  judge 
of  Pampanga,  to  be  used  in  the  proceedings  pending  against 
I.  T.  in  the  court  there. 

According  to  the  young  man,  his  situation  was  a  grievous 
one,  "because,  after  having  hastened  to  run  with  her  the 
risk  of  an  elopement,  with  enormous  hardship  and  expense, 
I  now  find  myself  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  and  am  subject 
to  further  consequences,  because  she  has  changed  her  state- 
ment." He  affirmed  that  she  had  called  him,  because  of 
what  had  happened  on  the  evening  of  the  fiesta  at  Guagua 
between  a  brother  and  another  suitor  of  hers,  to  accompany 
her  on  that  occasion.  He  thereby  gave  to  understand  that 
he  delivered  her  from  the  aggressive  wooing  of  another  man, 
at  her  request,  and  that  the  flight  was  to  forestall  other 
disagreeable  happenings.  He  gave  notice  that  he  would 
appeal  from  the  decision;  but  the  Assessor  ruled  that  sen- 
tences in  proceedings  of  this  nature  were  not  appealable. 
He  proposed,  however,  the  admission  of  the  appeal  as  to 
the  costs.  These  amounted  to  a  little  over  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  pesos,  those  caused  by  Maria  and  her  father 
being  added  to  those  appertaining  to  him. 

This  case,  which  must  have  caused  a  great  sensation  in 
Pampanga,  gave  rise  to  other  incidents,  for  instance,  the 
proceedings  had  when  the  suitor  learned  of  Maria's  state- 
ment in  the  Beaterio  of  the  Jesuits.  These  proceedings 
being  secret,  he  should  not  have  learned  the  contents  of  the 
statement,  but  this  notwithstanding,  the  abductor,  though 
in  prison,  learned  everything  that  was  said  there  and  who 
said  it.  This  detail  shows  how  well  managed  and  furnished 
with  resources  the  defence  must  have  been.  The  same 
thing  can  be  said  of  the  activities  of  the  Croesus  of  Porac 
Whose  influence  appears  to  be  visible  in  all  proceedings  and 
motions  in  which  he  was  directly  interested. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  remote  consequences  of  this 


Matchless  Quality 

Finest  Flavor 
Reasonable  Price 

DEL  Monte  Fruits  for  Salad — like  every 
product  offered  under  the  Del  Monte 
label — have  delightful  flavor  and  superior 
quality  to  please  the  taste  and  satisfy  the 
appetite. 

Use  Del  Monte  Fruits  for  Salad  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Serve  them  in  fruit  cock- 
tail, in  fruit  punch,  or  salad.  Every  one 
enjoys  this  pleasing  fruit  mixture,  so  tempt- 
ingly preserved  in  rich  syrup. 

Consult  your  dealer's  shelves  for  other 
Del  Monte  Products— canned  fruits,  veget- 
ables, tomato  products,  jams  and  condi- 
ments. The  Del  Monte  label  is  a  guarantee 
to  you  of  the  uniform  high  quality  and 
excellence  of  the  contents.  And  Del 
Monte  food  products  are  reasonable  in 
price — lower,  in  fact,  than  unadvertised, 
unknown  brands. 

Always  Ask  For 


FOOD    PRODUCTS 
At  All  Grocer's 
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Gives  a  Loveliness 
to  Children's  Hair- 

unobtainable  by  ordinary  washing 

Why  proper  shampooing  keeps  Children's  Hair 
healthy,  full  of  life  and  lustre . . .  fine,  soft  and  silky. 

THE  beauty,  the  sparkle  .  .  .  the  gloss  and  lustre  of  children's 
hair  .  .  .  depend,  almost  entirely,  upon  the  way  you  shampoo  it. 
Proper  shampooing  is  what  makes  children's  hair  soft  and 
silky.  It  brings  out  all  the  real  life  and  lustre,  all  the  natural  wave  and 
color  and  leaves  it  fresh-looking,  glossy  and  bright. 

While  children's  hair  must  have  frequent  and  regular  washing  to 
keep  it  beautiful,  fine,  young  hair  and  tender  scalps  cannot  stand  the 
harsh  effect  of  free  alkali  which  is  common  in  ordinary  soaps.  The  free 
alkali  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

Discriminating  Mothers 

That  is  why  discriminating  mothers,  everywhere,  use  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo.  This  clear,  pure  and  entirely  greaseless  product 
brings  out  all  the  real  beauty  of  the  hair  and  cannot  possibly  injure. 
It  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how  often 
you  use  it. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really  beautiful  you  can  make  your  child  s 
hair  look,  just  try  a  Mulsified  shampoo. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Mulsified  in  a  glass  or  pitcher,  with  a 
little  warm  water  added,  makes  an  abundance  of  soft,  rich,  creamy 
lather  which  cleanses  thoroughly  and  rinses  out  easily,  removing  with 
it  every  particle  of  dust  and  dirt. 

Just  Notice  the  Difference 

You  will  notice  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  hair  even 
before  it  is  dry,  for  it  will  feel  so  delightfully  clean  and  be  so  soft,  silky 
and  fresh-looking.  .„,.,,,.       .„    , 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo,  you  will  find  the  hair  will  dry  quickly 
and  evenly  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  much  thicker  and 
heavier  than  it  really  is.  If  you  want  your  child  to  always  be  re- 
membered for  its  beautiful,  well-kept  hair,  make  it  a  rule  to  set  a 
certain  day  each  week  for  a  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo. 

This  regular  weekly  shampooing  will  keep  the  scalp  soft,  the  hair 

fine  and  silky,  bright,  fresh- 
looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and 
easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo  at 
any  drug  store,  or  toilet 
goods  counter,  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

MULSIFIED 

COCOANUT    Oil. 


litigation.  Generally,  the  parental  dissent  was  of  very 
passing  effect.  Sooner  or  later  the  relations  which  it  was 
attempted  to  break  off  were  renewed.  We  do  not  know, 
either,  whether  I.  T.  was  acquitted  or  convicted  in  the 
action  for  abduction  filed  against  him  in  Pampanga.  The 
case  was  carried  on  separately  and  the  proceedings  are  not 
of  record  in  the  parental  dissent  proceedings. 

What  is  the  most  astounding  and  moving  in  all  these 
parental  dissent  cases,  is  the  paternal  solicitude  exhibited 
by  the  chief  executives,  among  whom  were  persons  of 
glorious  military  achievements,  as  were  the  majority  of  the 
captains-general  who  were  governors  of  these  Islands  from 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  last  day  of  Spanish  sover- 
eignty. This  extrajudicial  remedy  was  never  changed  in  a 
radical  manner  nor  was  it  abolished  until  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  rule.  It  was  a  juridical  institution  peculiar  to 
those  times  and  to  that  sovereignty,  and  we  fancy  that  its 
moral  effects  are  still  to  be  felt  in  our  customs  and,  especially, 
in  the  solidarity  of  the  Filipino  family. 


The  Metropolitan 

{Continued  from  page  399) 

The  managers  of  the  enterprise,  although  they  were 
given  the  use  of  a  valuable  tract  of  land,  had  no  great  gift 
funds  to  dispose  of,  or  an  endowment  to  draw  upon,  and 
had  to  plan  the  project  along  business  lines.  The  result 
could  only  be  a  compromise,  architecturally  as  well  as  other- 
wise. It  is  an  open  secret  that  public  subscriptions  to  the 
enterprise  were  not  large,  and  that  the  directors  of  the 
Company  decided  to  mortgage  the  property  in  order  to 
carry  the  project  to  completion.  This  state  of  affairs 
also  accounts  for  the  action  of  the  Company  in  leasing  the 
theater  to  a  moving  picture  corporation,  with  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  the  auditorium  is  to  be  open  for 
the  booking  of  concert  and  theatrical  performances  at  all 
times  upon  due  notice  and  payment  of  certain  fees. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  these  fees  and  such 
other  conditions  as  may  be  made  by  the  Company  will  not 
be  prohibitive,  for  if  this  were  the  case  the  theater  would 
fail  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built  which  alone 
justifies  the  ninety -nine  year  lease  at  a  nominal  sum  of 
the  valuable  public  land  upon  which  the  Theater  stands. 


Kalatong 

{Continued  from,  page  398) 

A  nd  when  the  party  returned  to  Barlig  the  next  day,  he 
remained  at  Lammug.  That  night  he  joined  a  group 
of  warriors  and  girls  outside  Intannap's  sleeping-hut. 
They  eyed  the  stranger  askance  but  spoke  respectfully,  for 
though  a  young  warrior  he  had  already  taken  three  heads. 
They  looked  too  at  the  head-axe  in  his  girdle,  for  they 
themselves  in  Ifugao  fashion  wore  not  the  axe  but  the  sharp 
curved  war-knife,  the  bolo.  Kalatong  saw  one  warrior 
lay  his  hand  on  his  weapon,  and  guessed  that  he  was  one 
who  had  a  feud  with  a  family  of  Barlig.  So  when  he  sat 
down,  he  took  care  to  have  this  man  at  a  distance  facing 
him.  One  never  knew  how  strong  would  be  the  feud-hate. 
His  instinctive  bravado  made  him  long  to  go  and  sit  beside 
the  man,  but  he  remembered  his  mission  and  did  not  want 
to  fall  into  a  quarrel  or  fight  just  now.    And  he  was  cau- 
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tious,  speaking  little  till  he  saw  their  distrust  dissolve. 
They  asked  him  of  tidings  in  Barlig  and  he  talked  easily 
but  slowly,  so  that  they  might  understand  his  Barlig  speech. 
As  it  grew  later,  the  groups  began  to  split  up  into  couples 
and  slip  away  into  the  sleeping-huts.  Two  warriors  sat 
beside  Intannap  talking  to  her  as  she  sat  on  a  low  wall 
running  past  the  hut.  He  strolled  over  and  began  chatting 
to  one.  The  other  warrior  spoke  to  the  girl,  but  she  shook 
her  head,  and  after  a  glance  of  hostility  at  the  stranger, 
he  went  away. 

Kalatong  turned  to  Intannap.  He  had  not  spoken  to 
her,  but  he  had  been  watching  her  and  seen  that  she  had 
been  listening  to  him,  while  she  herself  had  been  the  quiet- 
est of  the  girls.  Before  he  could  speak,  the  warrior  said 
meaningly,  "  It  is  late  for  a  stranger  of  Barlig  to  be  abroad 
in  Kambulo!,, 

Kalatong  looked  at  him  steadily  and  replied  calmly, 
"Yet  I  think  I  shall  remain  here  a  little  longer.,,  And 
his  hand  dropped  down  to  rest  on  his  head-axe. 

They  looked  at  each  other  long.  Then  the  warriors 
gaze  dropped,  he  rose  and  departed.  Intannap  and  Kala- 
tong were  left  alone. 

"You  are  bold,  stranger,"  she  said  softly,  then  added, 
"  whom  they  call  He  Who  Kills  Alone. " 

He  smiled,  well  pleased  that  she    knew  his  nickname. 
"One  can  be  bold  if  there  is  a  good  thing  for  the  brave,' ' 
he  said.     "  I  did  not  come  to  Kambulo  just  to  talk. " 
"You  do  not  come  to  kill?"  she  said  in  surprise. 
"No.     But  four  harvests  ago  I  came  here.     I  saw  a  girl 
who  was  very  beautiful.     Now  I  come  to   see  her  again". 
She  looked   at   him   disbelievingly,   then   smiled.     The 
corners  of  her  mouth  dimpled,  and  he  felt  a  sudden  urge  to 
take  her  in  his  arms. 

"It  has  taken  many   moons   for   you   to   come,   slow 
traveler, ' '  she  said.     ' '  Perhaps  the  girl  is  married  now. 
"She  is  not  yet  married,"  he  said  and  looked  at  her. 
Her  eyes     let  his  understanding^.     Her  look  was  un- 
wavering, candid,  searching,  as  if  she  were  looking  deep 
into  him.    With  a  throb  he  saw  that  she  found  him  to  her 
liking.     He    glanced    involuntarily    at    her    sleeping-hut, 
and  she  read  his  thought.     Without  speaking,  she  shook 
her  head  slightly,  and  a  ripple  ran  down  her  unbound  hair. 
"Ai!   How  your  hair  is  long  and  beautiful!  "he  exclaimed. 
Again  the  dimple  curved  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  but 
she  did  not  reply,  and  they  sat  together  on  the  wall  in 
silence.     The  night  was  fair  and  starlit,  and  in  a  tree  behind 
the  hut  fireflies  twinkled  fitfully.     Under  the  huts  men  and 
women  sat  by  the  fires  smoking  and  talking,  the  firelight 
glowing  on  brown  shoulders  and  faces.     From  a  sleeping- 
hut  nearby,  the  tinkling  of  a  lover's  harp  reached  them, 
soft,  just  distinguishable,  seeming  to  make  more  rich  and 
tranquil  the  enveloping  silence,    an   undertone   of  music 
whose  softness  was  the  voice  of  the  night,  the  anito  whisper 
of  the  dusk,  completing  the  harmony  of  the  shadowy  valley, 
the  warm  bright  stars,  the  cosy  firelit  groups,  and  the  fire- 
flies in  the  small  dark  tree.     They  were  alone  in  a  world 
of  peace,  not  wishing  to  speak,  to  fling  rude  stones  of  words 
into  the  pool  of  tranquility.     Yet  Kalatong  felt  that  in 
their  gaze  they  communed,  understanding  one  another, 


Helping 

To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

THE  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
acreage,  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  is  adequate  banking 
facilities,  A  bank  that  is  big  enough  to  meet  any  sound 
credit  requirement — extensive  enough  in  its  scope  of 
operations  to  take  proper  care  of  its  clients'  transactions 
in  any  part  of  the  world— sufficiently  informed  to  supply 
accurate  information  on  world  trade  conditions  and 
opportunities  and  credit — 

A  bank,  moreover,  whose  service  includes  complete 
savings,  investment,  and  trust  facilities  for  conserving 
wealth  created  by  commercial  activity — 

Such  a  banking  connection  is  afforded  by  the  Manila 
and  Cebu  branches  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 


Head  Office 

New 


55  Wall  Street 
York 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

MANILA  -  CEBU 

{Formerly  International  Banking  Corporation) 

Branches  in  24  countries  outside  of  the  United  States 
Correspondents  everywhere 
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m  SECRET  OF  VITALITY 
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We  have  made  cod 
liver  oil  a  boon  to  the 
Philippines  by  making 
it  into 


BOIE'S 


EMULSION 
50% 
PURE    COD    LIVER    OIL 

Sold  by  all  good  drug  stores 


It  is  cod  liver  oil  that  has  preserved  the 
Norwegians  in  their  harsh  climate  and  made 
them  one  of  the  hardiest  races  in  the 
world. 

It  is  cod  liver  oil,  too,  that  is  the  vital 
part  of  emulsions,  and  Boie's  (please  ask 
for  it  by  name)  gives  you  about  double 
the  quantity  of  cod  liver  oil  other  emul- 
sions do;  also  3  necessary  salts,  lime, 
potassium   and   soda. 

Boie's  Emulsion  makes  the  organs  of  the 
body  work  as  they  should  and  gives  the 
bones  and  teeth  what  they  require.  It 
therefore  gives  children  and  grown-ups  in 
poor  health  power  to  overcome  and  throw 
off  infections,  especially  throat  and  lung 
infections  leading  to  tuberculosis. 
A  Philippine  Product 


BOTICA  BOIE 


Cod-liver  oil  500 
cc;  acacit  125  gm.; 
calc.  hypophos.  10 
gm.;  pot.  &  sod. 
hypophos.  aa  5  gm. ; 
syrup  &  flavoring 
s.  q.  1  liter. 


Gives  Lustre  to  Floors 

and  all  Wood 

Surfaces 


Sold  in  Stores 
and  Tiendas  All 
Over  the  Islands 

Prepared  by 

BOTICA  BOI 


intimate,  as  if  they  had  already  talked  many  times  together 
in  an  ulug,  when  the  fire  had  died  down.  Something 
comforting  and  soothing  seemed  to  come  from  Intannap, 
an  effluence  that  flowed  into  him  till  he  felt  curiously  happy 
and  forgot  his  desire,  only  longing  to  hold  this  moment  of 
deep  rich  content,  of  warm  intimacy. 

The  light  sound  of  a  footstep  close  to  them  broke  the 
spell.  Kalatong  saw  a  warrior  coming  towards  them,  and 
felt  rather  than  saw  his  intent  and  hostile  look.  It  must 
be  a  suitor  for  Intannap.  He  hesitated  and  looked  question  - 
ingly  at  her.     Her  eyes  were  on  the  approaching  warrior. 

"I  shall  go?"  fie  said. 

"Yes.  It  is  better."  She  spoke  kindly,  regretfully, 
he  imagined,  yet  firmly. 

"I  go  back  to  Barlig  to-morrow.  There  is  much  work 
in  the  fields.     But  I  shall  come  again  soon." 

She  did  not  answer  except  with  her  eyes,  but  it  was 
enough.  As  he  rose  and  left  her,  the  feeling  of  tranquil 
content  still  glowed  within  him.  This  girl  is  not  one  to 
yield  herself  easily,  he  thought.  Panharban  spoke  truth. 
She  is  like  a  river  deep  and  calm  and  strong.  But  her  eyes 
are  the  soft  eyes  of  a  fawn. 

(To  be  continued) 


Mountain  Trail  Traffic 

(Continued  from  page  393) 

that  officials  of  numerous  and  diverse  varieties  may  be 
spared  the  ordinary — and  warranted — delays  of  travel  on 
a  one-way  road. 

The  tourist  who  was  held  up  for  two  hours  to  permit  a 
deputy  provincial  governor  to  travel  rapidly  through  his 
domain,  was  a  retired  banker  of  Detroit  who  suppressed 
his  irritation  while  he  declared  that  he  had  spent  his  retire- 
ment from  active  business  to  travel  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  all  his  travels  over  the  earth's  surface,  including  all 
the  great  scenic  mountain  highways,  he  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beautiful,  so  altogether  thrilling  as  the  Mountain 
Trail.  The  lady  who  was  held  up  until  the  arrival  of  a 
car  going  in  her  direction  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  but 
declared  that  the  Swiss  Alps  had  no  superiority  in  the  cool, 
crisp  clarity  of  the  air,  over  our  native  mountains. 

By  the  criticisms  of  the  visitors  we  strive  to  impress, 
we  learn  of  our  faults.  Whether  we  correct  them  is  a  ques- 
tion of  our  capacity — to  profit  by  our  mistakes. 


Early  Days  in  the  Constabulary 

(Continued  from  page  392) 
general  reaction  to  the  newly-organized  insular  police;  the 
chances  of  recruiting  a  desirable  class  of  men;  the  state 
of  law  and  order  in  the  different  municipalities;  and  to 
find  the  most  advantageous  point  for  the  location  of  our 
headquarters. 

AFTERMATH    OF   THE   INSURRECTION 

In  Gubat  we  were  entertained  by  a  Britisher  who  had 
been  deputy-governor  of  the  province  for  twenty  years 
under  the  Spaniards  and  who  was  in  a  position  to  give 
much  valuable  information  and  advice.,  He  added  the 
vivid  description  of  a  siege  he  and  his  employees  had  with- 
stood during  the  insurrection  and  before  the  arrival  of 
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American  troops.  Following  the  coast,  along  which  there 
had  formerly  $been  a  calzada  over  which  the  Spanish 
padres  and  others  used  to  drive  in  Victorias  between  Sor- 
sogon  and  Bulusan,  but  which  was  then  nothing  but  a  trail 
due  to  the  destruction  of  the  bridges,  we  found  practically 
all  the  houses  in  the  barrios  and  towns  we  visited  were  new 
and  there  were  numerous  ruins  of  brick  and  stone  houses 
and  churches.  This  was  especially  noticeable  at  Bulusan 
where  all  the  houses  were  of  bamboo  and  nipa  surrounding 
the  ruins  of  a  church  and  convento  said  to  have  been  the 
second  largest  outside  Manila.  All  this  was  the  result  of 
the  insurrection,  about  which  there  were  some  gruesome 
tales  such  as  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  Chinese,  these 
having  been  captured,  their  arms  or  legs  chopped  off,  and 
left  to  die.  There  was  another  story  of  a  number  of  Span- 
iards who,  having  made  fortunes  in  hemp,  sent  their 
wives  back  to  Spain  in  order  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  palatial  residences  to  which  they  all  intended  to  retire, 
but  the  insurrection  breaking  out,  the  men  were  killed. 

A    SERIOUS    AND    REGRETTABLE    BLUNDER 

Reaching  Magdalena  one  evening  after  dark,  we  went  to 
the  house  of  the  presidente  who  appeared  to  be  much  em- 
barrassed by  the  visit  and  who,  after  much  low-toned  con- 
versation with  others  present,  took  us  to  the  municipal 
building  where  we  were  put  up  for  the  night  and  given 
the  customary  entertainment,  which  in  Sorsogon  meant 
all  they  had.  The  building  was  in  the  center  of  a  large 
plaza,  and,  upon  looking  out  next  morning  we  saw  it  to 
be  surrounded  by  about  a  hundred  armed  men,  the  presi- 
dente explaining  later  that  the  town  was  full  of  religious 
fanatics  on  the  war  path  and,  fearing  that  we  be  killed,  he 
had  mustered  his  parientes  and  partido  to  act  as  a 
guard.  There  had  been  no  rumors  in  Sorsogon  or  at  any 
of  the  places  we  had  passed  through,  and  the  uprising  had, 
according  to  the  local  people,  only  broken  loose  the  previous 
day.  Meeting  Judge  Carson  in  Naga  the  following  sum- 
mer, he  informed  me  that  this  presidente  had  been  shot 
for  suspected  complicity  in  a  later  and  similar  uprising. 
This  was,  I  feel  sure,  a  case  of  overzeal  and  ignorance  of 
the  real  situation.  In  the  early  days  of  civil  government 
many  native  officials  in  isolated. places,  being  without  the 
confidence  of  the  new  regime,  without  arms,  and  without 
protection  of  any  kind,  were  obliged  to  simulate  sympathy 
with  lawlessness  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  families. 
I  have  always  regretted  this  man's  end,  feeling  that  I  was 
in  his  debt  and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  serious  and  most 
regrettable  blunder. 

THE    NIGHT    ARRIVAL     AT    IROCIN 

Next  morning  upon  arriving  at  Matnog,  we  learned  that 
the  garrison,  except  for  a  small  guard  commanded  by  a 
corporal,  had  left  on  a  punitive  expedition  earlier  in  the 
day,  two  native  mail  carriers  from  Bulan  having  been 
literally  chopped  to  pieces  in  the  mountains,  the  mail 
being  treated  in  like  manner.  After  eyeing  the  consta- 
bulary uniform  and  evidently  not  being  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  it  contained  an  admiral  or  only  a  captain 
of  the  Navy,  the  corporal  asked  our  rank  and,  being  told, 
appeared  to  be  none  the  wiser.  Informed  that  a  man  on 
foot  could  reach  Yrocin  in  less  than  three  hours,  we  secured 
a  guide  and  started  for  that  place  about  midafternoon. 
When  well  into  the  hills  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
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my  companion's  pony  equipment  disintegrated,  and  he 
was  left  afoot.  It  became  so  dark  that  the  treasurer  could 
only  keep  to  the  slippery  trail  by  holding  on  to  the  guide's 
shirt  tail.  My  pony  looked  after  me  but  I  developed 
sudden  and  decided  symptoms  of  heart  failure  when  the 
guide's  cigarette  revealed  a  man  standing  in  the  trail.  For- 
tunately for  us,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  blind  man  who  found 
it  cooler  and  equally  convenient  to  travel  at  night.  We 
reached  Yrocin  about  midnight,  but  shouting  and  knock- 
ing on  the  doors  brought  no  response  except  from  the  dogs. 
Finally  we  located  the  presidente's  house,  and  after  many 
assurances  as  to  who  we  were — my  companion  and  the 
mayor  had  served  in  the  same  company  during  Spanish 
days — the  door  was  opened.  When  the  light  shone  on 
the  capote-hooded  treasurer,  the  women  shrieked  and 
everyone  fell  on  his  knees. 

THE    FEAR    OF   THE    PEOPLE 

We  never  did  learn  what  they  thought  he  was — a  padre, 
His  Satanic  Majesty,  or  what — but  when  less  hysterical 
they  informed  us  that  the  fanatics  had  sent  word  that 
afternoon  that  they  intended  killing  the  presidente  and 
some  others  and  also  cutting  out  the  parish  priest's  tongue. 
As  none  knew  who  in  town  was  fanatic  or  who  not,  all 
were  somewhat  disturbed  in  spirit  and  every  house  was 
barricaded.  The  townpeople  seemed  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  the  constabulary.  They  claimed  that  a  mounted 
detachment  had  once  passed  through  but  that  no  other 
soldiers  had  ever  visited  the  town,  and  they  offered  the 
free  use  of  any  buildings  in  town  if  we  would  come  there. 
A  couple  of  weeks  later,  one  of  the  consejales  was  in  the 
calaboose  for  taking  part  in  the  uprising. 

"    THE    FIGHT    AT    GATE 

The  following  afternoon  the  treasurer  left  for  Juban  and 
I  for  Bulan  with  a  policeman  as  guide.  On  the  trail  I 
met  Captain  Wittenmeyer  and  part  of  his  company  from 
Bulan  who  had  just  learned  of  the  killing  of  his  mail  carriers 
and  had  blood  in  his  eye.  He  told  me  to  take  possession 
of  his  house  and  to  await  his  return  but,  after  spending 
the  night  there,  the  post  surgeon  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
to  meet  the  Captain  and  in  doing  so  get  some  exercise, 
so  we  started  in  the  afternoon  and  at  the  barrio  of  Gate 
came  upon  Captain  Wittenmeyer's  outfit,  policing  up  over 
a  hundred  Anting-antings  who  had  charged  the  soldiers 
as  they  came  out  of  the  steep-banked  stream.  The  de- 
tachment had  passed  through  the  barrio  the  previous  day, 
as  had  I,  and  we  then  remembered  that  all  the  windows 
had  been  crowded  with  men  and  not  to  have  seen  a  single 
woman. 

THE    ANTING- ANTING    FANATICS 

These  fanatics  were  plastered  over  with  small  papers 
on  which  were  crude  and  meaningless  hieroglyphics  and 
each  man  had  a  small  vial  of  Chrism  hung  around  his 
neck.  They  were  absolutely  without  fear  of  bullets  believ- 
ing that  the  charms  made  them  invulnerable,  and  only 
one  man  turned  and  ran— probably  of  higher  intellect 
sharpened  by  the  mounting  pile  of  dead.  That  night 
at  Gate  was  the  most  gruesome  I  have  ever  passed,  the 
dogs  snarling  and  fighting  over  the  bodies.  The  teniente 
of  the  barrio  presented  himself  to  the  Captain  during  the 
evening  and  told  a  story  of  having  been  captured  by  the 
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fanatics  and  held  prisoner  in  the  forest  until  after  the  dis- 
astrous charge,  but  his  statements  were  mixed  and,  seeing 
that  the  story  was  not  producing  the  impression  expected 
and  desired,  he  slipped  out  into  the  night  and  was  not 
seen  again  while  I  was  in  the  province.  We  returned  to 
Bulan  and  after  a  few  days  spent  with  Captain  Witten- 
meyer  and  in  interviewing  people  of  the  town,  I  returned 
to  the  capital  by  way  of  Yrocin,  Juban,  and  Casiguran, 
in  order  to  arrange  for  moving  the  provincial  constabu- 
lary of  three  Americans  and  a  few  applicants  for  enlistment 
to  Yrocin  which,  for  the  moment,  was  the  logical  station, 
being  in  the  center  of  that  part  of  the  province,  accessible 
by  land,  and  also  at  the  heart  of  the  uprising. 

ONE    OF   THE    EARLY    AMERICAN   MAESTROS 

A  visit  to  the  school  at  Casiguran  was  the  most  interest- 
ing event  of  the  trip  to  Sorsogon.  For  the  first  time  I 
saw  one  of  the  newly -imported  maestros  in  action.  Al- 
though he  had  only  been  in  the  town  some  six  weeks,  the 
children  were  already  talking  English,  of  a  kind,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  equally  advanced  in  Bicol.  The  maestro 
was  the  big  man  of  the  town,  officials  and  others  looking 
to  him  for  advice  on  everything  and  offering  all  kinds  of 
inducements  for  him  to  teach  them  English. 

AN    AMERICAN    RUNS    AMOK 

During  this  visit  to  Sorsogon  an  American  ran  amok. 

I  can  still  see  him  brandishing  a  hatchet  and  chasing  a 

Chinese,  members  of  the  guard  in  pursuit,  and  the  colonel 

standing  on  the  balcony  at  headquarters,  by  his  presence, 

inciting  the  guard  to  greater  efforts.    The  quarry,  however, 

got  away  and,  as  we  learned  later,  boarded  a  steamer  in 

the    harbor    and    reaching    Manila,    transferred    to    the 

Constabulary. 

(To  be  continued) 


Clothes  Line 

(Continued  from  page  390) 

stared  at  the  ground,  where  he  saw  some  red  ants  scurrying 
about.  The  fluttering  shadows  of  the  acasia  tree  brought 
something  into  his  heart.     Why  do  I  feel  so  lazy? 

Suddenly  he  wished  that  he  were  in  love.  I  am  alone 
here,  he  thought.     If  I  had  a  girl  here  with  me,  I  would 

kiss  her  and  kiss  her He  came  to  himself  with  a 

start,  and  said:  "Now,  Conrado,  don't.  You  are  be- 
coming immoral! " 

He  saw  the  woman  at  the  window.  She  was  picking  at 
her  teeth.  She  seemed  beautiful  to  him.  She  spat.  The 
spittle  was  red.  She  wiped  her  teeth  with  her  apron,  and 
spat  again.  Then  she  saw  the  student  looking  at  her.  It 
seemed  that  she  wanted  to  close  the  window,  but  she  did 
not.  The  student  watched  her  curiously.  Now  she  had 
a  mirror  in  her  hand  and  began  to  examine  her  mouth. 
She  did  not  look  so  beautiful  that  way. 

The  student  went  into  the  lavatory  and  brushed  his  teeth, 
too.  How  did  it  feel  to  clean  one's  teeth  as  the  woman  had 
done?  He  took  his  towel  and  rubbed  his  teeth  with  it. 
His  gums  pained  him  a  little,  but  there  was  no  blood. 
Strange,  he  thought.  The  woman  showed  no  pain,  al- 
though her  mouth  bled. 

He  went  back  to  his  room.  The  woman  was  still  at  her 
window,  looking  into  his  room.     She  had  finished  cleaning 
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her  teeth.  He  smiled  at  her.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  also  brushed  his  teeth.  He  wanted  to  smile  at  her 
again,  but  he  feared  that  it  might  make  her  angry. 

"A  fine  afternoon",  he  said,  aloud.  She  did  not  hear 
him,  but  had  seen  his  lips  move.  Was  she  going  away? 
Inaudibly  he  said,  "If  I  invite  you  to  the  movies  or  to  the 
concert  on  the  Luneta,  would  you  come  with  me?" 

He  looked  at  the  woman's  body.  How  beautiful  was 
her  body!  "Suppose  I  am  going  to  love  you?"  he  said 
again,  under  his  breath. 

Then  he  blamed  himself  as  sensual,  lascivious,  lecherous 
....  all  the  synonyms  at  his  command  came  into  his  mind. 
Why  was  he  thinking  such  dirty  thoughts?  Why  did  that 
woman  not  go  away?  Why  did  she  not  resent  being  looked 
at  in  such  a  way?  When  the  workman  winked  at  her,  she 
got  mad! 

He  threw  himself  on  his  bed.  "Is  this  lust?"  he  asked. 
"Conrado,  you  are  becoming  bad!" 

He  got  up  again.  The  husband  of  the  girl  had  come  home. 
Was  he  really  her  husband?  He  must  be,  or  he  would  not 
have  beaten  her  that  afternoon.  The  man  was  saying 
something  to  the  woman.  She  was  smiling.  She  was 
happy.  She  laughed  about  something  and  chased  the 
man  out  of  the  room.  He  heard  the  laugh.  It  sounded 
sweet  and  innocent.  The  husband  was  also  laughing. 
Soon  he  came  back.  He  was  chasing  her  now.  Then 
the  student  saw  the  man  embrace  her,  roughly.  He  thought 
the  woman  would  scream,  but  she  did  not.  The  student 
breathed  hard. 

He  dressed  quickly.  He  was  going  to  escape  from  all 
this, — from  himself.  Those  two  people — man  and  wife. 
How  good  they  were  to  each  other!     How  happy! 

He  got  onto  a  streetcar  and  rode  downtown.  He  bought 
a  ticket  at  a  moving  picture  show.  The  picture  was 
"Inspiration"  with  Greta  Garbo.  How  seductive  was  this 
Greta.  She  was  his  favorite  actress.  If  only  he  could 
act  like  John  Gilbert!  He  might  become  an  actor  in  the 
Malayan  movies.  But  Filipino  movies  are  not  as  good 
as  American  movies. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  theater,  it  was  raining.  Lights 
were  glowing  everywhere  and  were  reflected  from  the  as- 
phalted streets  filled  with  automobiles,  calesas  and  street- 
cars. A  city  in  the  rain  is  beautiful  to  see.  The  honk- 
honk-honk  of  automobile  horns  sounded  in  his  ears,  and 
the  sizzling  of  the  street-car  wires.  A  city  is  a  dream  of 
wonder  at  night.     It  is  ever  strange,  and  holds  the  heart. 

People  passed  him  by,  but  he  was  not  lonely  any  more. 
In  the  city  you  bump  against  people  without  knowing 
them.  What  can  one  know  about  their  lives?  They  are 
great  secrets.  What  do  other  people  know  about  my 
inner  life?  My  feelings?  I  saw  that  man  kissing  his  wife. 
Suppose  I  was  the  husband!     Oh,  damn! 

A  streetcar  arrived  and  he  boarded  it.  What  is  happi- 
ness and  contentment?  he  asked  himself.  Why  have  I 
never  been  happier  in  my  life  than  now?  But  why?  Oh, 
to  h —  with  these  thoughts! 

In  the  streetcar  he  thought  only  of  Greta  Garbo.  "She 
can  act  wonderfully,"  he  said  to  himself. 
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NYONE  would  admit  that   the   follow- 
ing   make    an     interesting    group     of 
writers: 
Amador  T.    Daguio,    author    of  the   short 
story,    "Clothes   Line",    in  this  issue,  is,  like 
many  of  our  best  short  story  writers,  a  student 
in   the    University   of    the    Philippines.      He 
is  an  associate  editor  of  the  Literary  Appren  rice. 
He  says  that  he  "started  writing   at   the  age 
of  twelve,  having  fallen  in  love  at  eight ". 

N.  W.  Jenkins,  well  known  "old  timer",  who  writes  on  Mountain  Trail 
traffic  problems  in  this  issue,  has  been  living  at  Haight's  Place  for 
several  years— a  mountain  farm  and  tourist  attraction,  famous  for  its 
"meals",  which  used  to  take  two  days  of  hiking  to  reach  from  Baguio— 
a  distance  that  may  now  be  covered  in  a  morning  by  automobile.  He  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins  are  living  in  a  "newly  built  log  cabin  with  a  modernistic 
interior". 

Solito  Borje,  author  of  "Biscuits",  was  born  in  1912  of  Ilocos  parents 
at  Banaao,  Mountain  Province.  He  is  studying  journalism  at  the 
University   of  the   Philippines. 

Guillermo  V.  Sison  was  born  twenty-one  years  ago  in  Lingayen, 
Pangasinan,  and  for  a  time  attended  the  Seminary  College  of  Vigan. 
He  says  he  found  "the  call  of  the  flesh  "  too  strong,  however,  and  turned 
"from  the  bible  and  Latin  to  English  literature  and  American  free 
verse."  His  poems  have  appeared  in  a  number  of  Philippine  publications. 
Alfredo  V.  Veloso  was  born  in  Manila  in  1903  and  was  .graduated 
from  the  Escuela  de  Derecho  as  Ll.M.  in  1924,  and  obtained  his  doctor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  the  same  year.  He  served 
on    the  old  Manila  Times  as  reporter   and   later  as  [city   editor  for 

several  years. 

Leopoldo  Y.  Yabes  states,  "I  am  still  young,  and  there  is  nothing 
worth  publishing  about  myself."'  He  was  born  in  Pugos,  Ilocos  Sur, 
in  1912,  and  is  at  present  a  student  in  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines. He  has  won  several  prizes  in  various  literary  contests,  and  has 
been  connected  with  a  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Ignacio  Manlapaz  was  the  subject  of  a  short  biographical  note  in 
last  month's  issue.  He  is  on  the  University  of  the  Philippines  faculty. 
Datu  Gumbay  Piang  is  a  son  of  the  famous  Datu  Piang  and  Polin- 
dao  Saga  Piang,  of  Cotabato.  He  graduated  from  the  Philippine 
Normal  School,  where  he  was  for  three  consecutive  years  the  president 
of  his  class,  in  1926,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  teaching.  He  re- 
cently married  Visitacion  P.  Tangco,  of  Visayan-Ilocano  parentage. 

Dr.  Alfred  Worm  is  of  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  parentage  and  was 
in  his  youth  a  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  cavalry.  He  has  lived  in  the 
Philippines  for  many  years,  for  a  time  as  a  trader  in  southern  Palawan, 
but  principally  as  a  collector  for  various  scientific  institutions. 

Miss  Emma  Sarepta  Yule  is  professor  of  English  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
books.  "In  teaching,"  she  writes,  "I  count  myself  among  the  blessed. 
Few  are  the  days  that  have  dragged,  and  few  are  the  tasks  that  have 
been  tinged  with  the  drab  of  drudgery".  She  has  traveled  a  good  deal 
and  repeats  the  words,  "I  'ave  found  the  'appy  roads  that  take  you  o'er 

the  world". 

Salvador  P.  Lopez  is  a  graduate  student  in  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines.     He  was  born  at  Currimao,  Ilocos  Norte, 

in  1911. 

L.  Gonzales  Liquete,  well  known  writer  on  historical  subjects,  writes 

as  follows  about  himself: 

"I  was  born  on  May  11,  1877,  at  Aliaga,  Nueva  Ecija,  of  a  Spanish 
father  and  Spanish -Philippine  mother.  When  I  was  still  in  my  infancy, 
my  father,  who  was  in  the  military  service,  was  furloughed  to  the  reserve 
and  the  family  moved  to  Spain.  I  received  my  primary  education  in 
Barcelona  and  then  continued  my  studies  in  the  Jesuit  School  in  the 
same  city  for  three  years.  Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  the  family 
returned  to  the  Philippines  and  I  entered  the  Orphanage  founded  here 
by  the  Augustine  Fathers,  on  the  initiative  and  at  the  expense  of  wealthy 
people  in  Manila.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  how  long  I  remained 
there— it  must  have  been  three  years  or  less— but  I  shall  never  forget 
how  in  the  printing  shop  of  that  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the 
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most  experienced  instructors  available  at  that  time  in  this  country,  I 
learned  the  trades  of  typesetter,  pressman,  and  bookbinder.  I  con- 
tinued my  studies  in  the  San  Juan  de  Letran  College  and  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  faculty  of  which  included  military 
and  civil  instructors  of  high  repute  in  their  respective  branches;  but 
owing  to  lack  of  means  I  was  unable  to  complete  my  education. 

"When  the  Insurrection  against  Spain  broke  out  in  1896,  I  was  clerk 
in  the  City  Government  of  Manila  and  at  the  same  time  reporter  of  the 
Diario  de  Manila  and  El  Comercio.  I  continued  with  these  news- 
papers until  August  13,  1898,  the  day  on  which  Manila  capitulated  to 
the  Americans.  Subsequently  I  was  editor  of  La  Democracia,  the 
organ  of  the  Federal  Party,  and  worked  on  the  staff  of  other  newspapers. 
I  have  written  more  than  five  thousand  editorials  and  a  large  number 
of  historical,  biographical,  and  bibliographical  monographs  and  essays. 
I  was  awarded  the  Zobel  Prize  for  the  first  three  volumes  of  my  collec- 
tion of  historical  articles,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage, of  Madrid,  has  recently  approved  my  election  as  correspondent 
of  that  institution  by  the  Philippine  Academy." 

I  sent  Mr.  Percy  A.  Hill  of  Mufioz,  Nueva  Ecija,  a  query  about  the 
"Tanggulans"  in  his  part  of  the  world.  He  replied  with  his  usual 
promptness  as  follows: 

"This  movement  is  unknown  north  of  Cabanatuan,  and  only  prevails 
in  a  few  of  the  southern  towns,  such  as  Santa  Rosa,  Jaen,  San  Antonio, 
and  Gapan.  It  is  greatly  exaggerated,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country; 
things  must  be  'very  big'  or  Very  small'. 

"Nor  would  there  be  any  of  these  'Hustlers',  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  Kapatiran  Magsasaca  seems  to  have  been  bodily  transplanted  into 
their  ranks  without  rhyme  or  reason.  There  was  a  large  number  of 
bolos  captured,  supposed  to  be  arms  for  these,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province— about  600.  These  were  sold  at  Pi. 20,  and  the  cost  was 
estimated  by  the  Constabulary  at  about  55  centavos  each— pure  graft; 
the  same  with  the  cross  on  the  elbow,  which  costs  50  centavos  for  'in- 
scription1, and  the  'K'  for  the  opiciales  probably  the  same. 

"The  movement  can  not  be  anything  more  than  unrest  during  times 
of  depression.  As  far  as  I  know,  northern  Bulacan  and  southern  Nueva 
Ecija  landlords  refused  to  give  advances  in  raciones  to  tenants  until 
about  August  (first  rains),  and  with  the  poor  outlook  for  the  crop  and 
the  excessively  low  prices  offered,  it  was  natural  that  unrest  would  be 
forthcoming. 

"If  you  will  read  pp.  192-194  of  Miller's  'Economic  Conditions  in  the 
Philippines',  you  will  find  my  study  of  this  in  1909.  To  tell  the  truth, 
there  has  been  little  change  since  that  time  among  the  native  landlords 
who  are  'all  the  same'  as  the  Spaniards  were  reported  to  be. 

"In  our  region,  everything  is  based  on  the  EQUAL  share,  with  much 
less  onerous  conditions,  hence  we  have  none  of  Kapatirans  and  Tanggu- 
lans. We  can  expect  such  rumblings  from  time  to  time— but  no  agra- 
rian uprising  of  any  moment — because  of  the  existing  class  of  grafting 
talent  which  misleads  the  ignorant  and  capitalizes  dissatisfaction,  which 
you  know  is  easy  to  do  anywhere.  Nor  do  I  think  the  Pampanga,  Bu- 
lacan, and  Rizal  types  of  any  importance.  Of  course  the  Constabulary 
is  right  in  keeping  tab;  that's  what  they  are  supposed  to  do;  but  the 
municipal  police  can  not  be  taken  seriously  at  any  time. 

"The  so-called  Colorums  have  somewhat  of  religion  mixed  into  their 
platforms,  but  the  Tanggulans  would  be  wholly  out  for  loot,  or  the  equal 
division  of  wealth,  told  they  are  defrauded  of  the  lands  (which  is  not 
true),  and  cheated  of  their  shares  (which  is  partly  true).  As  they  have 
nothing  to  lose,  they  are  easily  misled. 

"Sakdal  has  few  readers  in  this  section,  but  the  belief  is  that  it  is 
subsidized   by   communists. 

"I  do  not  think  that  a  'proprietor's,  defensive  association'  would  be 
any  good.  In  fact,  when  the  idea  was  broached  to  me  some  time  ago, 
I  laughed  at  it,  saying  that  the  way  to  make  unrest  was  to  regard  such 
things  as  are  happening  too  seriously.  Just  let  these  people  go,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  work  out  of  the  depression  gradually.  There  is  no 
other  way.  This  'proprietor'  propaganda  came  from  Bulacan  and  of 
course  died  out. 

"We  have  no  tenant  societies  in  the  northern  part  of  Nueva  Ecija  of 
any  kind.  Manila  is  unduly  excited.  Every  robbery  will  now  be  laid 
to  the  Tanggulans,  as  to  the  Colorums  formerly. 

"The  funny  thing  is  that  the  De  Leons  of  Bulacan  were  picked  out 
for  death.     How  they  should  love  son-in-law  Roxas  and  his  Katipunan ! 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Percy  A.  Hill." 
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Friends  of  the  former  Philippine  Commissioner,  Vice-Governor,  and 
acting  Governor-General  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  may  be  interested  in  the 
following  letter  received  I  received  from  him,  dated  November  10,  from 
51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York: 
"My  dear  Sir: 

"Some  one  has  been  sending  me  for  several  months  copies  of  the 
PHILIPPINE  MAGAZINE.  I  have  been  reading  it  with  considerable 
interest,  and  especially,  I  have  been  interested  in  your  editorial  com- 
ment published  each  month.  In  that  connection  I  want  to  commend 
particularly  your  editorial  on  English  in  the  Philippines,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  shows  a  very  fine  comprehension  of  the  situation. 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  this  magazine  does  great  credit  to 
you  and  your  associates.  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  been  able 
to  develop  such  a  publication  in  Manila. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Newton  W.  Gilbert." 

I  do  not  have  the  honor  of  knowing  Mr.  Gilbert  personally,  but  my 
^associates"  and  myself  naturally  appreciate  his  kind  letter,  and  wish, 
also,  to  thank  the  "unknown  friend"  who  has  been  sending  the  Magazine 
to  him,  for  we  do  not  have  a  "free  list",— not  because  we  are  stingy,  but 
because  we  think  that  "stuffing"  the  circulation  is  damaging  to  a  public- 
ation. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  editorials  in  the  Magazine,  the  October 
issue  of  the  International  Digest,  a  monthly  review  of  foreign  affairs 
published  in  New  York,  reprinted  our  editorial  tribute  to  Senator  Hawes 
in  the  August  Philippine  Magazine  in  its  entirety.  Some  time  before 
this  same  publication  published  extracts  from  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
Magazine.  It  is  naturally  pleasing  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  our  general 
body  of  readers,  that  the  Magazine  we  all  make  possible  is  extending 
its  influence  beyond  Philippine  borders.  A  valued  Philippine  reader 
of  the  Magazine  sent  us  twenty  pesos  for  Christmas  gift  subscriptions 
to  the  following  four  gentlemen  in  Washington— Senator  Hiram  Bing- 
ham, Major-General  Frank  R.  McCoy,  Brigadier-General  Halstead 
Dorey,  and  Major  A.  Parker  Hitchens.  That  is  support  that  counts, 
and  for  which  I  am  sincerely  grateful. 

A  few  months  before  I  started  this  column,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr,  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons— the  gentleman  who  started  such  a  ruction 
by  facetiously  suggesting  to  a  Manila  audience  that  Japan  should  take 
the  Philippines  over  if  America  withdrew.  Of  course,  I  go  back  into 
the  files  only  because  he  brings  up  that  question  of  perennial  debate: 
What  is  the  largest  island?  Personally,  I  have  to  look  it  up  every  time. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Hartendorp: 

"Mr.  Miller  gave  me  the  January,  February,  and  March  issues  of  the 
PHILIPPINE  MAGAZINE,  which  I  have  enjoyed  reading  more  than  I  can 
say  during  the  leisure  moments  of  a  sea  voyage.  You  get  out  a  bright 
and  meaty  magazine,  one  of  compelling  interest  to  the  general  reader 
like  myself,  and  I  like  the  stimulating  editorials. 

"Hearty  congratulations.  I  am  sorry  that  we  had  so  little  time  to 
talk  things  over.     Perhaps  another  day? 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"Herbert  Adams  Gibbons. 

"But,  by  the  way,  isn't  Borneo,  and  not  New  Guinea,  the  largest 
island  in  the  world?  That  article  about  the  Pacific  colonies  was  most  in- 
teresting. I  was  glad  the  writer  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  about 
how  the  Australians  have  mishandled  the  German  succession.  New 
Zealanders  have  done  just  as  badly  in  Samoa. 

"H.  A.  G." 

I  can't  resist  printing  one  more  letter  from  a  young  poet,  a  pupil  in  an 
elementary  school  in  Camarines  Sur.  The  letter  is  neatly  typewritten 
and  runs  as  follows: 


"December  9,  1931. 


"The  Editor 

Philippine  Magazine 
1104  Castillejos 
Quiapo,  Manila. 

"Sir: 

"Inclosed  herewith  is  my  poem  titled  "SUNSET' 
it  in  the  next  issue  of  the  PHILIPPINE  MAGAZINE. 
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I  wouldn't  want  the  lad  to  think  I  was  making  fun  of  him,  the  poem 
was  not  so  bad,  and  showed  promise.  The  letter  does  not  actually 
indicate  the  confused  logic  it  does  at  first  sight— only  the  misuse  of  the 
word  "next",  common  in  the  Philippines. 

SOCIAL  NOTES:— When  Major  Turnbull— Major  was  his  Army 
rank— brought  me  his  article  on  the  early  days  of  the  Constabulary  and 
I  started  to  glance  through  it,  he  told  me  there  was  one  word  in  it  that 
I  might  question.  When  I  came  to  "Chrism"  I  asked  him  whether 
that  was  it,  and  when  he  nodded,  and  I  asked,  "What  does  it  mean?" 
he  told  me.  "But  why  not  use  the  other,  more  common  term?"  I 
asked.  He  answered  with  a  grin:  "Well,  I  thought  it  might  'get'  them!" 
By  "them"  he  meant  the  dear  reader.  I  let  it  stand,  so  he  could  have 
his  little  joke.  I  fear  that  most  of  our  friends  will  have  to  resort  to  an 
unabridged  dictionary— see  the  editorial  re  dictionaries  in  this  issue. 
That  might  also  start  an  argument. 

Visitors  from  afar  were  the  ever-young  editor  John  Hackett  of  the 
Mindanao  Herald,  once  my  chief  on  the  Manila  Times,  who  called 
on  me  with  Mrs.  A.  Broad,  also  from  Zamboanga,  and  a  valued  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Magazine.  Mrs.  Broad  accompanied  her  husband, 
who  was  ill,  to  Manila,  to  secure  medical  advice.  I  regret  to  say  that 
he  died  while  en  route  back  to  Zamboanga.  Sorrow  often  dogs  us  un- 
awares, and,  when  it  comes,  we  can  only  brace  ourselves  to  bear  it. 

Mr.  E.  C.  von  Pelikan,  who  holds  the  degree  of  doctor  of  political 
science  from  a  European  university,  and  found  so  little  demand  for 
science  in  politics  and  economics  that  he  turned  to  the  embroidery 
business,  was  a  visitor  and  told  us  a  most  astounding  thing.  He  had 
had  lunch  that  day  at  a  local  restaurant,  and  after  putting  it  away  and 
calling  for  his  chit,  the  proprietor  apologized  to  him  and  said  that,  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  cooks,  the  lunch  had  been  so  bad  that  he  would 
not  take  any  money  for  it.  When  I  asked  him,  "Was  it  really  so  bad?" 
he  answered,  "Why,  no  ...  I  ate  it  ..  .  I  thought  it  was  the  usual 
lunch." 

Pablo  Amorsolo  called,  but  I  lost  a  good  entry  for  this  column  in 
forgetting  to  ask  him  whether  the  towel  around  the  "middle"  of  a  girl 
model  I  saw  a  week  or  so  ago  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  Woman's  Federation.  I  was  in  a  hurry  at  the  School  that 
time  and  didn't  fully  grasp  what  I  had  seen,  or  may  have  seen,  until 
later. 

Chaplain  G.  S.  Rentz,  of  Cavite,  dropped  in  a  few  Saturdays  ago.  A 
plaint  of  his  was  that  they  kept  him  so  busy  editing  Bamboo  Breezes, 
the  Navy  weekly,  and  chasing  ads  for  it,  and  even  setting  type,  that 
he  did  not  have  time  for  his  other  and  more  important  duties. 

Mr.  Hester,  U.  S.  Trade  Commissiner  and  a  member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  staff,  was  a  four  o'clock  visitor  early  in  the  month.  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Cagayan  valley  and  talked  of  his  im- 
pressions. I  have  myself  wanted  to  visit  this  region  for  years,  but  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Martin,  of  the  Fookien  Times,  sat  down  one  afternoon 
and  told  us  some  lurid  stories  of  the  old  days,  particularly  about  one 
unfortunate  or  at  least  a  half-unfortunate  Spanish  priest,  who  suffered — 
but  lived,  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection.  But  it  is,  alas,  unprintable. 
Christmas  and  New  Year  cards  were  received  from  Father  Genadio 
Diez,  O.  S.  B.,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Pekin,  Mr.  A.  E.  Litiatco, 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  M.  Wexler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verne  E.  Miller,  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Sergio  Osmena,  Consul-General  K.  L.  Kwong,  Mr.  James  King 
Steele,  Mr.  Serafin  Martinez,  Mr.  Hugo  H.  Miller,  Mr.  Adolfo  Garcia, 
Mr.  Tom  Pritchard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfredo  Roensch,  and  also  from 
the  carriers  of  the  Tribune  and  the  Philippines  Herald,  which  latter 
two  were  not  without  ulterior  motive. 


7VTJT  JC CW  a  S^fnicidal  soap, 
1M£!jJXKJ9  kills skininfections. 
It  is  one  of  those  genuine  Parke- 
Davis  products  sold  throughout  the 
Philippines.    TRY  IT  TODAY. 
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THE  NEW  PATH  TO  READING  SERIES 

By  Anna  Dorothea  Cordis 

Well-known  in   the  Philippines  for  her  co-authorship  in  the  Bureau's  standard  book 
of  phonetics— Narrows  and  Cordts—THE  TEACHER'S  BOOK  OF  PHONETICS 


Now  Complete  Through  Book  Four 

PRIMER -     -  PI. 32 

MY  SECOND  PRIMER 1.14 

BOOK  ONE - 141 

MY  NEXT  BOOK  ONE 1.41 

BOOK  TWO - 158 

BOOK  THREE 176 

BOOK  FOUR 1.76 

Teachers'  Edition  of  the  Primer     -     -     -     -  1.76 

Teachers'  Manual  of  the  Primer      -     -           -  0.62 

Teachers'  Manual  for  Book  One     -     -     -     -  0.44 
Cordts—THE  WORD  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

PHONICS    - 2.02 

Approved  in  Philippine  Public  Schools,  Vol.  II,  page  203 

In  connection  with  the  Bateau's  New  Course  in  Primary  Phonics,  you 
will  need  Cordts—THE  WORD  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  PHONICS. 

Supplementary  Material  Now  Available 

A  Wall  Chart  for  the  Primer -  F 7.92 

Thought  Unit  Cards,  Sentence  Cards,  and  Labels  for 

the  Primer 3.70 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  the  Primer-     -     -     -  1.06 
Sentence  Cards,  Word  Cards,  Word-Group  Cards  and 

Labels  for  Book  One 1.85 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  Book  One  -     -     -     -  1.06 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  Book  Two  -     -     -     -  1.06 

SEAT  WORK  IN  PHONICS    --------  3.52 

Phonic  Chart  to  go  with  THE  WORD  METHOD  OF 

TEACHING  PHONICS: 

Grade  One,  First  Half- Year  ------  8.80 

Grade  One,  Second  Half- Year    -----  10.12 

Prices  subject  to  10%  discount  from  dealers 


For  further  particulars  write  to 
HUGO  H.  MILLER 

Representing  Ginn  and  Company 

Box  525,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Office:  Manila  Hotel  Tel.:  2-20-22 
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The  Attainment  of  an 
Ideal  in  Lubrication 


100%   PARAFFINE   BASE 
DE-WAXED  MOTOR  OILS 


■ 


SOCDNY 

DEWAXED  PARAFFINE  BASE 

MOTOR  OIL 


STANDARD  OIL  CD.  OF  NEW  YORK 


NET  CONTENTS         MADE  IN  USA 


w~ 


ONE  US  GALLON 


w 


An  oil  that  makes  your  motor  run  with  frictionless 
ease,  and  assures  maximum  lubrication  at  all  tem- 
peratures, under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  service. 


Look  for  the  Red  Pegasus  on  Every  Can 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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PHILIPPINE  BIRDS 
THEIR  HAUNTS  AND  HABITS 


by 


richard  c.  McGregor 

Ornithologist,  Bureau  of  Science 


THE  CONTENTS— 

provide  interesting, 
vivid  stories  about  44 
different  birds  of  the 
Philippines  and  five 
chapters  on  general 
bird  facts,  such  as 
"How  Birds  Are  Built 
For  Flying,"  "Beauty 
Hints  from  Birds," 
etc.,  in  213  pages. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS- 

are  by  Mr.  Macario 
Ligaya,  artist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Science. 
Actual  specimens  of  the 
birds  illustrated  were 
studied  for  each  pic- 
ture, and  photographs 
of  birds,  nests,  and 
vegetation  were  con- 
sulted to  insure  scien- 
tific accuracy.  There 
are  43  illustrations  of 
which  6  are  four-color 
reproductionsj 


f*r 


ELIZABETH  J.  MARSHALL 

Formerly   Critic   Teacher  Philippine  Normal  School 


THE  ABSOLUTE  AC- 
CURACY— 

of  every  detail,  in  text 
and  picture,  is  vouched 
for  by  Mr.  Richard  C. 
McGregor,  ornitholo- 
gist of  the  Bureau  of 
Science,  Manila. 


PHILIPPINE 
BIRDS       -  * 


AND 

MARSHALL, 


THE  PRICE— 

of  the  old  edition  of 
this  book  was  P2.85. 
In  its  present  enlarged, 
improved  form,  we 
have  made  it  available 
at  a  retail  price  of 
P1.95,  less  10%  to 
schools. 

Officially  Adopted  as  a 
Supplementary  Reader 
by  the  Board  on 
Textbooks. 


For  further  information  write  to  the  publishers 
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INSURANCE 

FIRE  —  MARINE 

AUTOMOBILE   —  ACCIDENT   -  PLATE  GLASS 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 


Atlas  Assurance  Company,  The  Employer's  Liability 

Limited  Assurance  Corporation 

Continental  Insurance  Limiw 

Company  Orient  Insurance  Co. 


E.  E.  ELSER 

General  Agent 
Knecdler  Bldg.  No.  400      Telephone  2-24-28 


Lupe  Velez,  Universal  Film  Beauty 


HIS  LIPS  CARESSED 
HER  CHEEKS 

Her  lips  of  course.  But  her  velvety 
cheeks,  too— so  soft,  so  cool  and  serene. 
Not  powdery  cheeks;  but  of  the  satiny 
texture  and  beauty  created  by  the 

frecious  almond  base  magic  of  the 
'RINCESS  PAT  world  famous  caress. 
There  is  no  starch  in  Princess  Pat,  re- 
member. So  it  is  unlike  your  usual 
powder.  You  will  simply  adore  it. 


Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  Hester 

Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 

TDUSINESS  conditions 

*-*  during  December 
were  slightly  more  op- 
timistic. This  can  be 
credited  to  seasonal 
factors  such  as  the 
sugar  harvest  and  the 
holiday  season.  The 
volume  of  Christmas 
sales  was  reported  only 
slightly  under  last 
year  although  the  value  was  considerably 
below,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  buyers 
have  confined  their  purchases  to  cheaper 
and  medium-priced  commodities.  However, 
there  was  no  basic  improvement  in  Philippine 
economy— no  betterment  in  Philippine  export 
crop  prices  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  income 
of  the  Filipino  people  is  derived.  The  lumber 
industry  was  heartened  by  a  favorable  decision 
rendered  by  the  United  States  Federal  Trade 
Commission  relative  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"Philippine  Mahogany". 

The  employment  condition  was  generally 
satisfactory  with  decreasing  unemployment 
anticipated  for  January  on  account  of  the 
release  of  public  works  funds.  A  strike  was 
reported  in  one  desiccated  coconut  factory. 
The  value  of  internal  revenue  taxes  collected 
during  the  month  in  the  City  of  Manila 
alone  was  reported  approximately  50  per  cent 
below  December  last  year. 

Cargo  movement  during  December  was 
disappointing.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  annual  shut  down  of  coconut  product 
factories  and  to  year-end  inventories.  Pas- 
senger traffic  was  light  and  the  China- Japan 
berth  was  very  dull. 


FINANCE 

Financial  conditions  during  the  month 
were  at  practically  the  same  level  as  No- 
vember. No  improvement  has  been  noted 
and  the  Insular  Auditor's  report,  in  millions 
of  pesos,  follows: 

Dec.  26  Nov.  28  Dec.  27 
1931  1931  1930 

Total  resources 222  221  243 

Loans,       discounts      and 

overdrafts 115  114  125 

Investments 50  54  41 

Deposits,  time  and  de- 
mand         114  113  122 

Net  working  capital,  for- 
eign banks 27  28  25 

Average  daily  debits  to 
individual  accounts  for 
four  weeks  ending ....        3.6  3.5  4.7 

Total  circulation 123  121  135 

SUGARS 

The  local  sugar  market  was  quiet  and 
inactive  with  export  quotations  ranging  from 
P7.10  to  P7.20  per  picul.  The  milling 
season  was  progressing  normally  and  the  net 
outrun  compared  favorably  with  that  of  last 
year.  Juice  purities  in  some  regions  were 
reported  lower.  Exports  from  November 
1  to  December  31  totaled  120,284  long  tons 
of  centrifugal  and  6,358  tons  of  refined  sugar. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

Business  during  the  month  was  rather  dull 
due  to  weak  foreign  demand  and  lack  of  of- 
ferings. December  copra  receipts  were  fair 
but  considerably  less  than  last  year  and  in- 
sufficient to  keep  all  mills  operating.  Due 
to  weak  demand  from  the  United  States  and 
lack  of  stocks  in  Manila,  most  mills  were 
forced  to  shut  down  during  December  and 
early  January,  which  should  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  local  market.  Exports  to 
Europe  registered  an  increase  of  nearly  68  per 
cent  compared  with  December  1930.  Be- 
ginning January  1,  copra  will  be  bought  and 
sold  in  100 -kilo  units  instead  of  in  piculs. 
The  cake  business  was  at  an  absolute  stand- 
still.    Schnurmacher's  prices  follow: 


Dec.         Nov.        Dec. 
1931  1931  1930 

Copra  resecada,  buyer's 
warehouse,  Manila, 

pesos  per  picul: 

High 4.75       5.125       7.50 

Low 4.50       4.25         6.75 

Coconut  oil,  in  drums, 
Manila,  pesos  per  kilo: 

High 0.17       0.16         0.235 

Low 145        .14  .23 

Copra  cake,  f.  o.  b. 
steamer,  Manila,  pesos 
per  metric  ton: 

High 28.50     37.50       31.50 

Low 27.50     32.50       27.50 

MANILA  HEMP 
The  abara  market  opened  firm  but  de- 
clined during  the  first  week  with  sellers 
holding  off.  Few  transactions  took  place 
during  the  balance  of  the  month.  Saleeby's 
prices  for  December  26  follow:  E,  ^13.50; 
F,  P10.00;  I,  f*8  50:  Jl,  P6.50;  J2,  f*6.00; 
K,  P5.50;  LI,  F5.00;  f.  a.  s.  buyer's  ware- 
house, Manila. 

RICE 

Palay  prices  were  unchanged  from  No- 
vember although  important  producers  ex- 
pected an  upward  trend  when  the  1930-31 
carryover  has  been  consumed.  However, 
merchants  expected  considerable  delay  in 
this  anticipated  improvement  due  to  the 
fact  that  producers  underestimated  the 
volume  of  the  carryover.  Early  threshing 
indicated  lower  yields  for  the  1931-32  season. 
Manila  arrivals  during  December  declined 
to  124,000  sacks  compared  with  161,000  for 
November. 

TOBACCO 

The  local  tobacco  market  was  featureless 
with  Japan  the  only  country  taking  sizeable 
quantities.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
consisted  mostly  of  scrapped  tobacco.  Re- 
ceipts in  Manila  were  very  low  due  to  the 
inability  of  coastwise  vessels  to  load  at  Ap- 
pari  on  account  of  the  sandbars  which  block 
the  mouth  of  the  Cagayan  River.  Cigar 
exports  to  the  United  States  showed  some 
improvement  at  14,569,000  pieces  but  the 
value  was  low. 


News  Summary 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

December  16. — 'Second- 
class  mail  privileges  are 
withdrawn  from  Sakdal, 
radical  weekly  published 
in  the  vernacular  in  Manila 
and  edited  by  Benigno 
Ramos,  by  the  Director 
of  Posts  following  an  opi- 
nion rendered  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General. It  is  claimed 
that  the  principles  dis- 
seminated by  this  publica- 
tion are  in  part  responsible 
for  the  Tanggulan  unrest. 

Heifitz  plays  his  fourth 
and  last  concert  in  Manila  at  the  new  Metropolitan 
Theater. 

December  21. — Jos6  Alindcgan,  prominent  Chinese 
merchant,  is  deported  as  an  undesirable  citizen  after 
having  made  his  home  here  for  forty-five  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Constabulary  he  persistently  violated 
the  opium  laws  and  was  "conspicuous  in  alligning 
himself  with  forces  that  opposed  various  undertakings 
of  the  government." 

December  SO. — Clifford  C.  Mitchell,  well-known 
Manilan,  dies  of  apoplexy,  aged  53. 

January  1. — A  fire  in  Lucena,  Tayabas,  razes 
eight  blocks  and  does  damage  estimated  at  PI, 500,- 
000. 

January  2. — John  C.  Early  of  the  Governor- 
general's  staff,  former  school  official  and  governor 
of  the  Mountain  Province,  dies  of  cancer  at  Baguio. 

January  6. — Governor  Lupo  Biteng,  of  Ilocos  Sur, 
dies  from  a  revolver  shot  fired  by  Miss  Segunda 
Quilop,  24-year  old  daughter  of  the  municipal  pres- 
ident of  Santa  Lucia,  who  surrendered  herself  to 
the  police  stating  that  she  does  not  regret  the  act 
and  that  she  hopes  it  will  serve  as  a  lesson  to  all  men. 
She  was  engaged  to  the  Governor  and  was  living 
with  him,  when  he  secretly  married  another. 

Acting  Governor  Butte  issues  an  executive  order 
instituting  the  parole  system.  The  board  of  pardons 
will  recommend  the  granting  of  paroles,  upon  petition 
of  a  convicted  individual  whose  parole  must  be 
recommended  by  at  least  two  reputable  citizens  who 
are  responsible  for  obtaining  a  lucrative  position  for 
him.  The  prisoner  on  parole  must  devote  one-fifth 
of  his  earnings  in  payment  toward  any  indemnity 
which  he  may  have  been  sentenced  to  pay,  and  must 
periodically  report  to  the  authorities.  The  new 
board  of  pardons  is  composed  of  Alex  Reyes,  Col.  C. 
H.  Bowers,  Dr.  Jos6  Fabella,  Mrs.  Jaime  C.  de  Veyra, 
and  Francisco  Benitez. 
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Keep! 

Hair  Neat 

Rich-looking—  Orderly 

IF  your  hair  lacks  natural  gloss  and  lustre,  or 
is  difficult  to  keep  in  place  it  is  very  easy 
to  give  it  that  rich,  glossy,  refined  and  .  .  . 
orderly  appearance  ...  so  essential  to  well- 
groomed  men. 

Just  rub  a  little  Glostora  through  your  hair 
.  .  .  once  or  twice  a  week  ...  or  after  shampoo- 
ing, and  your  hair  will  then  stay,  each  day 
. .  .  just  as  you  comb  it. 

Glostora  softens  the  hair  and  makes  it  pli- 
able. Then — even  stubborn  hair — will  stay  in 
place  of  its  own  accord. 

It  gives  your  hair  that  natural,  rich,  well- 
groomed  effect,  instead  of  leaving  it  stiff  and 
artificial  looking  as  pastes  do. 

Glostora  also  keeps  the  scalp  soft,  and  the 

hair  healthy  by  restoring  the  natural  oils  from 

which  the  hair  derives  its  health,  life,  gloss  and 

lustre. 

Try  it! — See  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  your 

hair  combed — any 

style  you  like — 

whether  brushed 

lightly  or  combed 

down  flat. 

If  you  want  your 
hair  to  lie  down  par- 
ticularly smooth  and 
tight,  after  applying 
Glostora,  simply 
moisten  your  hair 
with  water  before 
brushing  it. 

A  large  bottle  of 
Glostora  costs  but  a 
trifle  at  any  drug 
store. 


January  12. — Announced  that  Major-General 
John  L.  Hines,  commanding  general  of  the  Philip- 
pine Department,  and  the  last  war-time  corps  com- 
mander on  the  active  list,  will  retire  on  May  31. 
He  is  64  and  has  served  forty  years. 

January  15. — Manila  newspapers  publish  the 
following  greeting  from  Governor  Theodore  Roose- 
velt who  has  been  appointed  governor- general  of  the 
Philippines  (See  under  United  States) :  "I  am  look- 
ing forward  with  keen  delight  to  my  association  with 
the  Philippine  people,  for  whose  achievements, 
character,  and  courage  I  have  the  greatest  respect. 
I  have  a  sincere  belief  in  the  splendid  future  that 
lies  before  them". 

January  16. — Lieut.  R.  C.  Zettel  and  Lieut.  E.  L. 
Mequire  of  the  28th  bombardment  squadron,  lose 
their  lives  and  three  enlisted  men  escape  without 
injury  when  their  airplane  crashed  in  deep  mud  on 
the   bay   front  near   Malabon. 


THE  UNITED!  STATES 
December  14- — Senator  Borah  reintroduced  a  reso- 
lution asking  the  Senate  to  declare  itself  in  favor  of 
the  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia. 

December  15. — Senator  Reed,  Republican  of  Penn- 
sylvania, states  that  the  bankers  who  hold  private 
securities  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  propaganda  for 
the  cancellation  of  government  debts. 

December  19. — The  House  approves  the  Hoover 
moratorium  by  a  vote  of  317  to  100. 

December  21. — Senator  Johnson  of  California 
denounces  the  moratorium  as  an  "illegal  and  un- 
constitutional  fraud I    want   to   present   the 

men  who  are  tramping  the  street  the  fact  that  we 
are  to  make  a  gift  of  $252,000,000  to  countries  which 
are  able  to  pay  us." 

December  22. — The  Senate  approves  the  morato- 
rium by  a  vote  of  69  to  12,  but  also  adopts  without 
discussion  the  House  amendment  declaring  that  the 
revision  or  cancellation  of  the  war  obligations  are 
against  the  policy  of  Congress. 

December  24. — President  Hoover  states  that  he 
sees  no  prospect  of  economic  recovery  unless  repara- 
tion payments  are  entirely  eliminated,  and  also  that 
the  United  States  must  "come  out  of  Europe  and 
stay  out"  unless  the  European  countries  put  a  stop 
to  the  collection  of  reparations  and  cut  armaments 
drastically. 

December  Sl.—C.  P.  Scott,  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  for  57  years  and  regarded  as  the 
most  important  personality  in  English  journalism, 
dies,   aged   85. 

January  S. — The  Philippine  Mission  headed  by 
Senator  Osmeiia  issues  a  formal  statement  in  Wash- 
ington denying  any  change  of  front  on  the  part  of 
Filipino  political  leaders,  and  asserting  that  inde- 
pendence, not  autonomy,  is  the  goal. 

January  6. — Representative  Patman,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  introduces  an  impeachment  resolution  of 
Secretary  Mellon.  The  charges  are  based  on  a 
statute  of  1789  forbidding  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
to  engage  in  commerce.  Mellon  is  head  of  the  power- 
ful Pittsburgh  manufacturing  and  banking  family 
and  owns  voting  stock  in  300  corporations.  Sug- 
gestions are  also  made  in  the  House  that  Secretay 
Adams  of  the  Navy  resign  because  he  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  the  Vinson  bill  providing  for  the 
construction  of  $616,250,000  worth  of  ships  to  raise 
the  navy  to  the  London  Treaty  limits,  because  this 
bill  is  not  in  accord  with  the  naval  policy  of  the 
President.  _     ,      ,      „ 

Julius  Rosenwald,  head  of  Sears,  Roebuck  8b 
Company,  and  a  noted  philanthropist,  dies,  aged  69. 
January  7. — Father  James  Cox  of  Pittsburgh 
leads  an  automobile  caravan  of  10,000  unemployed 
into  Washington  and  is  received  courteously  by 
President  Hoover  and  leaders  of  Congress.  Father 
Cox  says  that  his  followers  are  "not  reds  but  honest 
men  seeking  work  in  a  land  were  thousands 
of  workers  are  going  hungry  while  thousands  of 
farmers  wonder  how  they  will  dispose  of  their  wheat". 
He  presents  a  resolution  for  the  benefit  of  Congress 
predicting  that  there  would  be  a  revolution  unless 
the  government  finds  means  to  aid  the  unemployed. 
President  Hoover  states  that  the  unemployed  "are 
close  to  my  heart".  ,,„,.,  . 

January  8.—  Frederick  O'Brien,  author  of  "White 
Shadows  in  South  Seas"  and  former  editor  of  the 
Manila  Times,  dies,  aged  63. 

January  9. — Dwight  F.  Davis  resigns  as  governor- 
general  of  the  Philippines  and  the  President  ap- 
points Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  to  succeed  him.  Davis  is  considered  a  likely 
candidate  for  the  ambassadorship  to  Britain  as 
Ambassador  Dawes  announced  yesterday  that  he 
would  resign  after  the  forthcoming  Geneva  arma- 
ment conference.  President  Hoover  states  that  he 
accepted  Mr.  Davis's  resignation,  based  on  personal 
and  family  reasons,  "with  the  greatest  reluctance'  . 
"His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  been  eminently  able  and  constitutes 
a  fitting  continuation  of  the  distinguished  service 
he  previously  had  rendered  as  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  two  and  a  half  years  he  served  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  been  marked  by  exceptionally  cordial 
and  satisfactory  relations  between  the  American's 
chief  executive  and  the  legislative  and  other  author- 
ities". 

January  12. — Associate  Justice  Charles  A  Johns, 
of  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court,  dies  in  the  United 
States  after  several  months  illness,  aged  74, 


for  taking  $500,000,000  of  the  people's  money  and 
giving  it  to  a  super-corporation  for  the  sinister  pur- 
pose of  helping  a  gang  of  financial  looters  to  cover 
their  tracks".  He  refers  to  the  bill  which  would 
supply  a  half  billion  dollars  of  government  funds  to  a 
corporation  totalling  two  billion  dollars  which  will 
assume  the  task  of  liberalizng  credits.  The  bill  has 
already  passed  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Stimson  announces  that  the  United 
States  will  take  part  in  the  League  of  Nations  arms 
conference  which  opens  on  February  2  at  Geneva, 
but  will  not  even  send  an  observer  to  the  reparations 
conference  which  opens  on  January  25  at  Lausanne 
when  the  problem  of  Germany's  ability  to  pay  more 
reparations  will  be  considered.  The  American  parti- 
cipation in  the  arms  conference  will  be  "guarded" 
as  the  problems  to  be  considered  concern  principally 
land  armaments  which  is  chiefly  a  European  matter. 

January  14- — Senator  Osmena  states  in  an  article 
published  in  Washington  that  "the  change  of  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  Philippine  emphasizes  one 
of  the  main  factors  of  the  continual  demands  of  the 
Filipinos  for  independence.  The  governor-general 
is  a  stranger  to  the  land  he  rules.  The  Jones  Law, 
not  being  specific,  no  two  governor- generals  interpret 
it  exactly.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  with  the 
arrival  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  Philippines, 
another  period  of  transition  is  coming.  The  process 
will  be  a  trial  and  error  not  satisfactory  to  either 
side,  the  Jones  Law  having  provided  not  better 
means.  The  situation  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
the  only  way  out  is  independence." 


OTHER  COUNTRIES 

November  28. — Viscount  Rothermere,  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  Daily  Mirror,  and  Evening  News, 
calls  Gandhi  a  "discredited  charlatan"  whose  "im- 
pudent bluff"  has  broken  down,  and  states  that  the 
Round  Table  Conference  in  London  "ended  in  the 
futility  to  which  it  was  doomed  from  the  first". 

December  22. — The  entire  right  wing  of  the  Vatican 
library  collapses,  killing  several  persons  and  destroy- 
ing many  valuable  frescos. 

December  23. — The  report  of  the  Young  Plan 
commission  which  sat  at  Basle  is  made  public  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Germany  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  conditional  reparations  at  the  expiration- 
of  the  Hoover  moratorium  period. 

December  27. — The  Indian  Moslem  League  at  New 
Delhi  announces  the  abandonment  of  its  objective 
of  complete  independence  for  India,  substituting  as 
its  aim  "responsible  government  with  adequate 
safeguards  for  Moslems."  General  unrest  is  re- 
ported as  Gandhi  arrives  at  Bombay  from  London. 
December  28. — Gandhi  tells  his  followers  to  be 
prepared  to  give  their  lives. 

January  4. — Gandhi,  and  V.  J.  Patel,  president  of 
the  All-India  National  Congress,  are  placed  under 
arrest  and  lodged  in  jail  in  Poona.  The  arrest  fol- 
lowed the  failure  of  attempts  by  moderate  nationalists 
to  arrange  a  compromise,  the  government  refusing 
to  modify  its  firm  attitude  toward  subversive  ele- 
ments. The  National  Congress  had  already  voted 
for  the  resumption  of  the  campaign  of  civil  disobe- 
dience and  boycott. 

Several  are  killed  and  many  wounded  at  Alahabad 
in  the  first  outbreak  of  violence  following  Gandhi's 
arrest.  The  attitude  of  the  London  government  is 
that  "the  masses  of  India,  ignorant,  illiterate  peas- 
antry, are  being  misled,  and  approval  will  be  given 
to  all  legal  powers  to  stamp  out  disaffection  and  sedi- 
tion. Lord  Willingdon,  the  present  Vice-Roy,  has 
been  instructed  to  reverse  many  aspects  of  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor,  Lord  Irwin,  who,  with  the  labor 
government  in  office,  temporized  with  Gandhi  many 
times." 

January  5. — Pandit  J.  Nehru,  second  in  command 
to  Gandhi,  is  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment. 
R.  Prasad,  successor  to  Patel  as  president  of  the 
National  Congress,  is  arrested. 

January  6. — The  Indian  government  has  now 
rounded  up  and  imprisoned  hundreds  of  Indian 
nationalist  leaders,  and  decrees  are  published  warning 
citizens  that  they  may  be  sentenced  to  two  years  of 
hard  labor  for  picketing  and  for  persuading  any  one 
not  to  pay  taxes,  for  boycotting  British  goods,  and 
for  contributing  funds  to  the  Nationalist  cause.  The 
government  has  seized  the  funds  of  the  National 
Congress  and  has  outlawed  all  its  members. 

January  8. — It  is  semi-officially  announced  that 
the  French  foreign  minister  Briand  has  placed  his 
portfolio  in  the  hands  of  Premier  Laval  because  of  ill 
health.  «.   „    . 

January  10. — The  League  of  Nations  observes 
its   tenth   anniversary. 

January  11. — A  new  special  ordinance  prohibits 
all  meetings  of  groups  of  more  than  five  persons  in 
India.  „  .  . 

French  officials  are  intensely  aroused  by  a  state- 
ment of  Chancellor  Bruening  that  Germany  intended 
to  inform  the  allies  at  the  forthcoming  Lausanne 
conference  that  it  can  not  continue  making  payments, 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  conference.  French 
spokesmen  indicate  that  France  will  not  hesitate 
to  take  severe  measures  against  Germany  if  the  latter 
arbitrarily  disavows  its  reparation  obligations.  Pos- 
sible acts  of  retaliation  would  be  refusal  of  further 
financial  assistance,  invocation  of  economic  and 
financial  sanctions  under  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

Premier  Laval  takes  official  cognizance  of  Bruen- 
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States  Supreme  Court  because  of  ill  health.  His 
wife  died  two  years  ago,  and  he  has  no  children. 

Arkansas  voters  in  a  special  election  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  governor  oftthe  state  in  appointing 
Mrs.  Hattie  W.  Caraway  as  United  States  senator 
to  succeed  her  late  husband,  Thomas  H.  Caraway, 
voting  overwhelmingly  in  her  favor  against  two  men 
opponents.  She  is  54  years  old,  and  is  the  first 
elected   woman   member   of  the   American   Senate. 

January  IS. — Representative  McFadden  of  Penn- 
sylvania attacks  the  Hoover  reconstruction  cor- 
porationfproposal,  characterizing  the  bill  as  "a  scheme 


France. 

January  12. — Premier  MacDonald  announces  at 
the  final  session  of  the  conference  on  Burma  affairs 
in  London  that  the  government  is  prepared  to  grant 
Burma  a  constitution  providing  for  first  steps  toward 
self-government,  with,  however,  wide  powers  re- 
served to  the  government.  The  conference  opened 
on  December  2  after  the  conference  on  Indian  affairs 
had  ended  in  failure.  The  23  Burmese  delegates 
represented  all  political  parties  and  business,  civic* 
and  social  organizations  in  the  country,  and  each, 
of  the  three  chief  British  political  parties  was  rep* 
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resented  by  three  delegates.  Burma  is  situated 
between  Siam  and  India  and  is  about  the  size  of 
Texas.  Its  population  numbers  a  little  over  13,000,- 
000.  The  Burmese  are  a  branch  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  have  little  in  common  with  the  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  races  of  India,  are  not  burdened 
down  by  a  caste  system.  Women,  too,  have  the 
same  freedom  as  men.  The  country  was  acquired 
by  British  conquests  of  native  rulers  in  1826,  1852, 
and   1886. 

January  13. — The  Indian  government  issues  a 
general  warning  against  the  publication  of  messages 
from  imprisoned  Nationalist  leaders. 

Premier  Laval  takes  over  the  portfolio  of  Aristide 
Briand,  who  was  forced  to  retire  because  of  illness. 
Former  premier  Tardieu  will  take  over  the  war 
ministry,  vacant  since  the  recent  death  of  Maginot. 

CHINA,    JAPAN,    AND    THE    MANCHURIAN 
SITUATION 

December  15. — Kenkichi  Yoshizawa,  Japan's  rep- 
resentative on  the  League  of  Nations  Council,  and 
son-in-law  of  Premier  Inukai,  is  appointed  foreign 
minister. 

Premier  Inukai  announces  that  Chang  Hseuh-liang 
must  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Chinchow  area. 

After  the  resignation  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  virtually 
forced  by  thousands  of  rioting  students  at  Nanking, 
Lin  Sen  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Yuan  for  the 
past  several  months,  becomes  acting  president  of  the 
National  Council,  and  General  Chen  Ming-shu  be- 
comes president  of  the  Executive  Yuan.  The  stu- 
dents came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  broke  up 
an  emergency  session  at  the  Kuomingtang  headquar- 
ters, and  destroyed  the  foreign  office,  shouting  anti- 
government  slogans  and  demanding  war  against 
Japan.  Chiang's  present  whereabouts  are  unknown. 
He  was  up  against  overwhelming  odds — the  paralysis 
following  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  river  floods,  finan- 
cial difficulties,  bandit  troubles,  Cantonese  opposition, 
and  the  Manchurian  situation. 

December  17. — The  Japanese  launch  infantry, 
artillery,  and  air  attacks  over  a  wide  area  in  Man- 
churia against  bandits  and  "irregulars". 

December  18. — It  is  reported  in  Tokyo  official 
circles  that  General  Minami,  war  minister  in  the 
former  Wakatsuki  cabinet,  will  be  appointed  as  the 
first  governor-general  of  Manchuria. 

December  19. — Under  Secretary  of  State  Castle 
reveals  that  on  December  10,  the  United  States, 
through  Ambassador  Forbes,  renewed  expressions 
of  concern  over  the  development  of  the  Manchurian 
situation  and  informed  Japan  that  the  occupation 
of  Chinchow  by  Japanese  troops  would  be  viewed 
by  the  Washington  government  as  unfortunate. 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  at  a  conference  of  Nanking  and 
Canton  leaders,  is  elected  chairman  of  a  defense  com- 
mittee which  will  control  military  affairs. 

December  20. — Madame  Sun  Yat-sen,  widow  of 
the  venerated  Chinese  leader,  condemns  the  leaders 
both  of  the  Nanking  and  Canton  factions  as  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  people.  She  states  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  revolution  and  are  "fattening  them- 
selves through  corruption  and  despicable  political 
tricks  which  the  pre-republican  Mandarinate  did  not 
dare  to  attempt.  .  .  .  They  have  made  their  friends 
happy,  but  the  people  miserable".  She  flayed 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  her  brother-in-law,  as  an  oppor- 
tunist "whose  personal  dictatorship  threatened  the 
actual  extinction  of  the  country's  revolutionary 
party".  . 

December  21. — Japanese  troops  begin  a  general 
advance  upon  Chinchow. 

December  22. — The  entire  Nationalist  cabinet 
resigns  in  a  body. 

December  23. — General  Honjo  states  that  Japanese 
military  activities  will  be  continued  until  all  Chinese 
forces  are  driven  out  of  Manchuria. 

December  24. — Ambassador  Forbes  is  instructed 
to  call  Japan's  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  military 
observers  of  several  nations,  including  the  American 
military  attach6,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
Chinese  preparing  an  offensive  movement  at  Chin- 
chow. The  French  government  notified  the  Amer- 
ican state  department  that  it  was  making  similar 
representations,  and  it  is  understood  that  Britain 
will  join  the  move  to  bring  pressure  upon  Japan. 

December  27.— The  replies  of  Japan  to  the  United 
States,  British,  and  French  governments  are  under- 
stood to  be  mere  acknowledgments,  but  a  public 
statement  was  read  in  Tokyo  to  the  ambassadors 
explaining  that  action  against  bandits  was  not  in 
violation  of  the  League  of  Nations  peace  agreement 
signed  on  December  10,  and  that  "so  long  as  the 
military  authorities  at  Chinchow,  while  simulating 
and  unaggressive  attitude,  continue  to  instigate  and 
manipulate  the  elements  of  bandit  organizations 
against  the  Japanese  army,  the  Japanese  and  other 
peaceful  inhabitants,  and  so  long  as  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Chinchow  army  mingle  in  large  numbers 
with  bandit  groups,  rendering  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish bandits  from  regular  troops,  so  long  must 
the  consequences  for  any  action  which  may  be  en- 
tailed upon  the  Japanese  army  in  self-defense  rest 
entirely  upon  the  Chinese."  # 

Japan  moves  more  troops  into  Manchuria  ana 
transfers  division  headquarters  from  Korea  into 
southern  Manchuria. 

December  28. — A  new  unified  government  is  or- 
ganized for  China  at  Nanking  with  Lin  Sen  as 
president  and  Sun  Fo  as  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Yuan  or  premier.  Sun  Fo  was  in  recent  months  a 
Canton  leader.  While  Lin  Sen  succeeds  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Sun  Fo  in  his  new  capacity  will  be  the 
dominant  figure.  .... 

December  29. — Some  of  the  military  observers  who 
reported  to  the  League  of  Nations  that  there  was  no 
evidence  at  Chinchow  that  the  Chinese  threatened 
Mukden,  are  said  By  Tokio  officials  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  Chinese  propaganda  and  helping  the 
Chinese  to  commit  "outrageous  acts  of  war". 

December  SO.— General  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  former 

Manchurian  war  lord,  has  ordered  the  withdrawal 

of  Chinchow  troops  to  points  within  the  Great  Wall 

I    of  China,  acting  "under  the  advice  of  a  certain  coun- 


try" in  order  to  deprive  Japan  of  any  pretext,  ac- 
cording to  him,  of  making  a  drive  against  Chinchow, 
which  is  now  on  in  full  force.  They  are  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  city  and  have  taken  village  after  village, 
with  severe  fighting,  and  heavy  losses  on  both  sides. 
The  weather  is  20  degrees  below  zero. 

January  2. — The  Japanese  leisurely  enter  Chin- 
chow unresisted,  several  hours  after  the  last  of  the 
soldiers  of  Chang  Hsueh-liang  had  left  by  a  train  of 
the  Peiping-Mukden  railway. 

January  3. — Nine  Chinese  provincial  governors 
sign  a  protest  because  the  government  did  not  offer 
determined  opposition  to  the  Japanese.  As  late  as 
the  2nd,  when  the  last  Chinese  troops  were  being 
withdrawn,  Eugene  Chen,  Nationalist  foreign  minis- 
ter, called  upon  General  Chang  to  defend  Chinchow 
at  all  costs  though  defeat  might  be  inevitable. 

Culver  B.  Chamberlain,  American  consul  at  Muk- 
den, is  attacked  by  several  Japanese  soldiers  and  an 
interpreter  as  he  steps  from  his  automobile,  which 
displayed  the  American  flag  and  coat  of  arms,  and 
was  showing  his  diplomatic  passport.  He  was 
halted  at  the  border  of  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way zone.  He  suffered  abrasions  on  the  forehead 
and  a  bruised  nose  and  face.  A  sharp  protest  is 
filed  by  Consul-general  M.  S.  Myers  against  what 
he  calls  "an  entirely  unprovoked  assault",  and  an 
investigation  is  started  by  the  Japanese  consul. 

January  4. — As  a  result  of  the  shooting  of  a  Ja- 
panese man  and  his  wife  and  the  stoning  of  the  Ja- 
panese consul  at  Foochow,  Japan  orders  two  de- 
stroyers to  the  city.  ,    _,    ,, 

It  is  learned  that  Major-General  Frank  R.  Mc- 
Coy, well  known  in  the  Philippines,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  that  will  look  into  the  Manchurian 
situation.  It  is  said  that  he  and  other  members  that 
have  been  named  will  be  declared  persona  grata  in 
Tokyo.  McCoy's  selection  is  regarded  as  fortunate 
as  he  headed  the  Red  Cross  relief  expedition  to 
Tokyo  in  1923  after  she  earthquake. 

January  5. — The  Japanese  government  instructs 
its  ambassador  to  express  "regrets"  to  the  state 
department.  It  was  stated  that  the  interpreter 
would  be  dismissed  and  the  others  punished.  "Deep- 
est apologies"  were  presented  the  previous  day  to 
Consul-general  Myers  by  the  Japanese  consul,  and  a 
Japanese  army  officer  called  on  Chamberlain  and 
apologized  in  the  name  of  the  army.  At  a  preli- 
minary hearing,  the  three  men  implicated  blamed 
Chamberlain's  alleged  arrogant  and  provocative 
attitude    for  the  incident 

January  6. — A  series  of  clashes  between  Russians 
and  Chinese  at  Harbin  has  resulted  in  a  wave  of 
terrorism.     White  Russians  appeal  to  the  Japanese. 

January  7. — The  United  States  sends  identical 
notes  to  China  and  Japan  announcing  that  "it  can 
not  admit  the  legality  of  any  situation  de  facto,  nor 
does  it  intend  to  recognize  any  treaty  or  agreement 
entered  into  between  those  governments  or  agents 
thereof  which  may  impair  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  its  citizens  in  China,  including  those 
which  relate  to  the  sovereignty,  independence,  or 
territorial  or  administrative  integrity  of  the  Republic 
of  China  commonly  known  as  the  open  door  policy, 
and  that  it  does  not  intend  to  recognize  any  situation, 
treaty  or  agreement  which  may  be  brought  about 
by  means  contrary  to  the  covenants  and  obligations 
of  the  Pact  of  Paris  of  August  27,  1928,  to  which 
treaty  both  China  and  Japan  as  well  as  the  United 
States  are  parties".  The  American  action  was 
decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  representa- 
tives of  other  powers  involved,  and  formal  notice 
of  it  was  given  to  the  signatories  of  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty.  The  assumption  is  that  France  and  England 
will  send  similar  notes. 

Japanese  troops  capture  Shanhaikwan,  penetrating 
for  the  first  time  beyond  the  borders  of  Manchuria 
into  Shihli  province  of  China  proper.  A  consider- 
able Japanese  naval  force  has  been  stationed  at  Ching- 
wangtao  for  several  weeks  and  additional  troops 
and  munitions  have  been  landed  there.  The  two 
places  are  keypoints  in  the  Peiping-Mukden  railway 
between  Tientsin  and   Chinchow. 

January  8. — An  attempt  to  assassinate  Emperor 
Hirohito  as  he  returns  from  a  military  review  is  un- 
successful, but  leads  to  the  resignation  of  the  entire 
cabinet,  which  is,  however,  not  accepted. 

January  9. — The  British  foreign  office  announces 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  has  already  an- 
nounced that  it  favors  the  open  door  policy  in  Man- 
churia, Great  Britain  does  not  see  the  necessity  of 
sending  a  note  to  Japan  on  the  Manchurian  situation. 
At  Paris  it  was  semi-officially  stated  that  French 
interests  in  Manchuria  are  so  small  that  France  felt 
a  protest  should  be  handled  by  America.  According 
to  Washington  officials,  Italy  will  follow  the  United 
States  in  invoking  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the 
Kellogg  pact.  "A  determined  attitude  to  stand 
alone  in  warning  Japan  and  China  to  respect  Amer- 
ican treaty  rights  was  reflected  by  Washington  of- 
ficials." 

The  Nanking  government  decides  to  apply  to  the 
League  of  Nations  for  the  invoking  of  the  economic 
penalties  against  Japan  under  Article  16  of  the  Cov- 
enant which  provides  for  an  economic  boycott  against 
a  nation  which  offends  against  the  League's  man- 
dates in  respect  to  maintaining  peace. 

January  10. — The  tenseness  over  the  situation 
created  by  the  American  note  to  Japan  is  eased  when 
the  Tokyo  government  indicates  that  the  reply  will  be 
moderate  and  will  state  that  Japan  has  no  intentions 
of  infringing  on  Chinese  sovereignty,  but  will  insist 
that  China  observe  strictly  all  Sino- Japanese  treaties. 
Yoshizawa,  recently  appointed  foreign  minister,  and 
now  at  Mukden  on  his  way  back  to  Japan,  states 
that  Japan  doesn't  intend  to  interfere  with  American 
or  other  foreign  rights  and  privileges  in  Manchuria 
and  that  Japan,  "despite  military  occupation  still 
considers  Manchuria  to  be  a  part  of  China  as  far  a* 
the  treaties  are  concerned." 

January  IS. — Desperate  fighting  continues  between 
Japanese  troops  and  Chinese  irregulars  in  many 
places  in  Manchuria,  and  losses  are  heavy. 

A  mob  of  Japanese  in  Tsingtao  destroy  the  plant 
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of  a  local  Chinese  newspaper  and  headquarters  of  the 
local  Kuomintang,  and  remains  out  of  control  until 
dispersed  by  Japanese  marines  who  remain  to  patrol 
the  streets.  . 

January  17. — Continued  reports  indicate  that 
Japanese  troops  are  being  badly  harassed  since  Japan 
finds  it  difficult  to  assign  sufficient  troops  to  guard 
everything  that  Chinese  guerrillas,  mounted  and 
mobile,  can  attack. 

January  16. — The  American  state  department 
receives  Japan's  reply  which  is  not  yet  made  public 
but  is  understood  to  declare  Japan|s  intention  to 
respect  treaties  and  the  open  door  policy. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Russian  overtures  to  Japan 
for  a  mutual  non-aggression  pact  with  respect  to  their 
interests  in  Manchuria,  is  receiving  little  encourage- 
ment in  Tokyo.  

The  New  Books 


Amok,     Stefan     Zweig; 

Viking    Press,     124 

pp.,  f*3.30. 
Another  short  narra- 
tive or  novelle  by  the 
famous  European  novel- 
ist, playwright,  and  cri- 
tic; the  dramatic  tale 
of  a  white  doctor  in  the 
East  Indies  who  failed  a 
woman  who  came  to  him 
disaster   to   the   both   of 


bringing 


for   help, 
them. 

Dawn,  Theodore  Dreiser;  Horace  Liveright, 
Inc.,  594  pp.,  f*11.00. 
An  intimate  confession  of  his  own  youth 
by  America's  foremost  novelist. 

A  Book  About  Myself,  Theodore  Dreiser; 
Boni  8s  Liveright,  508  pp.,  P7.70. 
A    continuation     of    "Dawn"    recounting 
Dreiser's  adventures  during  his  early  years 
as  a  newspaper  man. 

Anthropology,    A.    L.    Kroeber;    Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  534  pp.,  P9.90. 
A  fascinating  exposition  of  general  anthro- 
pology, both  physical  and  cultural,  and  most 
readable  in  style. 

The    Book    of    Dragons,    O.    M.    Fuller; 

McBride  &  Co.,  192  pp.,  F5.50. 
A  collection  for  young  people  of  legends  and 
stories  about  dragons,  from  the  story  of 
Siefried  of  Germany  and  St.  George  of  Eng- 
land, to  curious  Chinese  and  Ainu  tales. 
Illustrated  by  Alexander  Key. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  F.  T.  Millar,  Winston 

Co.,  320  pp.,  illust.,  F3.30. 
The  life  story  of  the  world's  greatest  inventor 
who  in  many  respects  transformed  the  world. 
Leonard    Wood,    A    Biography,    Hermann 

Hagedorn;  Harper  &  Bros.,  2  vols.,  450 

and  534  pp.,  f*22.00. 
The  authorized  biography  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican, filled  with  new  and  unpublished  mate- 
rial, official  records  and  private  letters,  shed- 


ding light  on  one   of   the    least    understood 
periods  of  American  history. 

Business     Adrift,     Wallace    B.     Donham; 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,   Inc.,   196  pp., 

P5.50. 
An  analysis  of  modern  business  in  relation 
to  present  and  future  problems  by  the  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  Harvard  University. 

New  Russia's  Primer,  M.  Ilin,  Trans,  by 

Geo.  S.  Counts;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

176  pp.,  P3.85. 

The   story   of  Russia's   "five   year   plan", 

originally  written  in  simple  and  non-technical 

language    for    Russian    school    children,    but 

generally  acclaimed  as  a  work  of  impressive 

power. 

Philippine  Birds,  McGregor  and  Marshall, 
Winston  Co.,  224  pp.,  PI. 95. 
A  well-written  and  scientifically  accurate 
book  for  young  people  on  the  birds  of  the 
Philippines  with  both  colored  and  black  and 
white  illustrations.  An  especially  valuable 
book  for  this  country,  where  so  many  birds 
are  stupidly  butchered.  It  should  go  into 
every  school. 

Filipino  Oratory,  Sulpicio  Guevara;  Priva- 
tely printed,  116  pp.,  paper,  P3.50. 
A  collection  of  speeches  by  Bocobo,  Clapp, 
Evangelista,  Lichauco,  Melencio,  Osiss, 
Quezon,  Quirino,  Romulo,  Roxas,  and  Villa- 
mor,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  number 
of  the  prize-winning  orations  in  the  College 
of  Law,  University  of  the  Philippines.  The 
introduction  is  by  President  Rafael  Palma  of 
the  University. 

Nudism  in  Modern  Life,  Maurice  Par- 
melee;  Knopf,  318  pp.,  illust.  F6.60. 

A  description  of  the  German  Nachtkultur 

movement — "an   important   contribution   to 

hygiene,  public  health,  ethics,  and  sociology." 

The  Philippines  in  the  West  and  in  the 

East,  Rev.  Miguel  Selga,  S.J.,  Bureau  of 

Printing,  32  pp. 

An  interesting  paper  in  English  and  Spanish 
on  Philippine  chronology  of  importance  to 
students  of  history  by  the  Director  of  the 
Philippine  Weather  Bureau.  For  more  than 
three  centuries,  the  Philippines  as  the  Islas 
del  Poniente  or  Western  Islands,  followed  a 
system  of  time  reckoning  differing  by  one 
day  from  that  followed  in  near-by  Macao, 
making  for  considerable  confusion  in  dates. 
The  change  to  the  present  system  of  dates 
was  made  on  January  1,  1845.  December  31, 
1844,  was  "skipped"  in  the  Philippines. 

Towards  a  New  Architecture,  Le  Corbusier; 
Payson  8b  Clarke,  Ltd.,  P13.20. 
A  translation  from  the  thirteenth  French 


edition  by  Frederick  Etchells.  Le  Cor- 
busier, one  of  the  most  distinguished  arch- 
itects of  modern  France,  writes  penetratingly 
on  the  significance  of  the  new  engineering 
architecture. 

The  Papyrus  Ebers,  Appleton  8s  Co.,  116 
pp.,  f>6.60. 
A  translation  by  Prof.  Cyril  P.  Bryan  of  the 
German  version  by  Dr.  H.  Joachim  of  the 
oldest  complete  book  in  the  world,  and  one 
that  gives  an  amazing  picture  of  the  state 
of  Egyptian  medicine  and  the  Egyptian  mind 
four  or  five  thousand  years  ago.  "Not  for 
nothing  have  fifty  centuries  of  progress  and 
research  come  and  gone." 

Understanding  Modern   Art,  Morris   Da- 
vidson; Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  244  pp., 
illust.  f*8.8D. 
A    sympathetic    and    clear,    non-technical 

discussion  of  modern  art. 


The  Planets  for  February  1932 

By  The  Manila  Observatory 

MERCURY  will  rise 
between  5 :30  and 
6:00  a.  m.  and  will  be 
too  close  to  the  sun 
for  favorable  obser- 
vation during  the 
month. 

VENUS  will  conti- 
nue to  be  an  evening  star.  Since  it  sets 
at  about  8:30  p.  m.  it  is  best  seen  right 
after  sunset  low  in  the  western  sky  in  the 
midst  of  the  constellation  Pisces. 

MARS  being  too  near  to  the  sun  will 
not  be  in  a  position  for  observation  until 
about  the  middle  of  next  month. 

JUPITER  rises  before  sunset  but  may  be 
seen  rather  high  in  the  eastern  sky  just  above 
Regulus  of  the  constellation  Leo.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  it  may  be  seen  setting  just 
before  dawn. 

SATURN  will  be  visible  only  in  the  early 
morning  right  before  dawn,  rather  low  in  the 
eastern  sky  in  the  constellation  Capricorn. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month  it  will  rise  at 
about  4:00  a.  m.  Saturn  may  not  be  seen 
setting  again  until  sometime  in  July. 
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"Chillon  Castle/'  Bonivard's  Famous  Prison. 

Hundred  thousands  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visit  Switzerland  every 
year — not  only  for  the  unsurpassed  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  mountain  scenery,  but 
also  for  its  wonderful,  invigorating  climate. 

How  many  unfortunate  people,  broken  in  spirit  and  in  health,  have  regained  their 
strength  on  the  sunny  altitudes  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

But  not  all  people  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  enjoy  Switzerland's 
famous  climate. 

However,  Switzerland  produces  a  number  of  famous  food  products,  foremost 
amongst  which  is  the  world-renowned  BEAR  BRAND  MILK,  produced  in  the  classical 
milk  center  of  the  beautiful  Emmenthal  Valley  and  prepared,  homogenized  and  steril- 
ized in  air-tight  tins.  Bear  Brand  Milk  comes  to  you  as  pure,  rich  and  flavored  as  in 
its  natural  state. 

The  unvarying  high  quality,  excellent  flavor  and  keeping  properties  place  Bear 
Brand  Milk  first  and  foremost  of  all  milk  products  and  quite  especially  suitable  for 
tropical  countries. 
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The  Garden  of  the  White  Monkeys 


By  Frank  Lewis-Minton 
Illustrated  by  E.  L.  Ruiz 


IN  an  exquisite  flower  garden  on  a  luxuriantly  wooded 
island  of  the  far  Pacific,  a  highly  polished  slab  of  black 
Norwegian  granite  bears  the  inscription :  "  SIGFRIED 
WOLLAN".  But  no  one  in  Manila,  except,  perhaps, 
the  gray  haired  manager  of  a  local  trust  company,  remem- 
bers a  man  of  that  name;  for  to  the  habitues  of  the  bars 
and  waterfront  resorts  of  the  Philippines  and  South  China, 
wherein  he  drank  and  fought  and  suffered  through  the 
latter  years  of  an  unbeautiful  life,  the  man  who  sleeps 
beneath  that  mirror-like  slab  of  granite  was  known  only 
as  "Old  Sig". 

Old  Sig  was  just  a  great  hulking  sailorman  who  had  for- 
saken the  sea,  just  another  bit  of  social  flotsam  such  as  one 
finds  in  every  port  of  the  Orient,  or  in  some  inland  village, 
hiding  from  kith  and  kin,  .  .  .  waiting.  He  was  a  person 
of  little  importance  in  the  Manila  community,  so  little  in 
fact  that  scarce  a  half  dozen  men — old  time  barkeepers 
mostly — remember  him. 

The  most  remarkable  things  about  Old  Sig  were  his  un- 
believable ugliness,  his  unfailing  good  nature,  and  his 
amazing  ability  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  annual,  and 
often  semi-annual  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  that  racked 
his  powerful  body  and  phlegmatic  brain  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years. 

His  rugged  face  bore  the  scars  of  hobnailed  boots,  and 
a  knife  or  two,  and  his  right  ear  lopped  comically,  having 
been  partially  shot  away  in  a  free-for-all  fight  on  the  old 
Barbary  Coast.  Yet  Sig  was  never  the  aggressor,  fighting 
only  in  self  defense. 

Old  Sig  was  a  "small  contractor",  a  hard  worker  and  a 
money-maker;  but  he  could  not  possibly  keep  sober  for 
more  than  two  or  three  months  at  a  stretch.  When  drink- 
ing he  was  instinctively  gregarious,  but  pitifully  dumb  as 
a  conversationalist,  his  vocabulary  being  apparently  limited 
to  such  phrases  as  "How's  everything"  and  "Have  a 
drink." 

And  in  all  the  years  Old  Sig  spent  in  Manila,  he  is  known 
to  have  made  but  one  attempt  to  tell  a  joke:  that  one, 
evidently,  on  himself.  On  that  momentous  occasion  a 
drinking  companion  asked  him  when  he  came  out  to  the 
Philippines. 

"In  1899",  replied  Sig. 


"  Come  with  the  Army?  "  inquired  his  whilom  friend. 

"Naw",  chuckled  Sig,  "I  come  out  ta  git  a  white  monkey 
fer  my  girl." 

"An*  did  ya  get  one?"  persisted  the  questioner,  amidst 
the  gust  of  laughter  that  arose  from  their  tablemates. 

"Naw,  not  ezactly  ",  muttered  Sig,  and  left  the  barroom. 
The  next  day  he  was  in  the  hospital,  with  another  attack 
of  delirium  tremens. 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  the  most  imaginative  to 
believe  Old  Sig  capable  of  sentiment.  He  asked  favors  of 
no  man.  Unsmiling  and  well  nigh  wordless,  he  ate  and 
worked  and  slept  and  drank  unbelievable  quantities  of 
liquor,  waiting,  it  seemed,  only  for  the  surcease  that  death 
may  bring.  Every  year,  after  the  rainy  season,  he  left 
Manila  for  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Mindoro.  And,  by  the 
merest  chance,  while  hunting  one  December  day  on  that 
wild  and  beautiful  island,  I  discovered  the  secret  that 
festered  in  Old  Sig's  heart. 

Leaving  my  beach  camp,  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival, 
I  followed  cattle  and  carabao  trails  across  a  narrow  cogonal 
to  the  foothills  of  the  northern  coast,  and  the  fine  provin- 
cial road  that  winds  intriguingly  through  them,  hoping  to 
surprise  a  deer,  or  at  least  bag  some  wild  pigeon  for  lunch. 

Coming  out  of  the  jungle  into  the  wide  provincial  high- 
way, I  was  surprised  to  see  the  great  lurching  figure  of  a 
man,  ambling  along  some  hundred  yards  ahead.  His 
size  and  gait  proclaimed  him  other  than  a  native,  but  at 
the  moment  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he  might  be  an 
acquaintance.  Nevertheless  I  quickened  my  pace,  for 
there  are  few  white  men  on  Mindoro,  and  the  presence  of 
this  stranger  aroused  my  interest. 

Soon  the  big  fellow  turned  off  into  the  scrub,  and  upon 
reaching  the  spot  I  found  that  he  had  taken  a  narrow  foot- 
path, leading  up  the  ridge.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
heat  was  considerable.  Moreover,  I  had  been  hiking  stead- 
ily for  nearly  three  hours;  but  curiosity  overcame  fatigue 
and  discomfort,  and  I  plunged  into  the  underbrush. 

Twenty  minutes  walk  brought  me  into  an  old  clearing, 
already  overgrown  with  high  jungle  grass  and  shrubs. 
Then,  with  startling  suddenness,  I  came  out  upon  a  smooth, 
green  lawn!  A  few  yards  distant  stood  a  small,  but  com- 
fortable looking,  grass-roofed  bungalow,  with  a  wide,  airy, 
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screened  porch,  facing  westward  and  affording  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  distant  mountains. 

And  in  front  of  the  house,  surrounded  by  a  three-foot 
concrete  terrace,  was  the  most  beautiful  raised  flower 
garden  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  oval,  about  seventy  feet 
long  by  forty  feet  in  width.  Around  the  edge  of  the  garden 
a  quadruple  row  of  dwarf  poinsettias  flashed  their  brilliant 
reds  and  greens  defiantly  at 
the  scorching  noonday  sun; 
and  within  this  colorful  en- 
closure neat,  oval  flower  beds 
were  spaced  about  with  ma- 
thematical precision. 

In  the  center  of  the  garden 
was  a  great  cross  of  some 
dwarf  shrub  with  multi- 
colored leaves;  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  cross,  on 
a  heavy  granite  pedestal, 
stood  a  winged  female  figure 
done  in  the  whitest  of  Car- 
rara marble,  with  arms  out- 
stretched toward  the  exqui- 
sitely modeled  little  ramp 
of  steps  leading  from  the 
bougainvillea-clad  bungalow 
to  the  terrace-top,  smiling 
sweetly  but  impersonally 
down  at something. 

Behind  the  marble  figure 
a  fountain,  fed  from  some 
swift  mountain  stream,  hurl- 
ed skyward  its  silvern  rain. 
And  exactly  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  on  a  base  of  carved 
white  marble,  lay  a  brilliant- 
ly polished,  oblong  slab  of 
black  Norwegian  granite. 

A  few  yards  distant  from 
the  terrace,  spaced  as  if  by 
the  hand  of  the  Great  Arch- 
itect Himself,  five  slender 
bauno  trees  in  a  semicircular  row  towered  high  above,  like 
everlasting  sentinels  guarding  the  treasure  at  their  feet; 
and  from  their  lofty  branches  hung  literally  hundreds  of 
varicolored  orchids. 

It  was  unbelievable!  Scent  of  roses  and  a  hundred 
unknown  flowers.  A  garden  as  meticulously  kept  as  an 
old  English  lawn.  Fountains,  Italian  marble,  and  Nor- 
wegian granite  ....  all  in  the  midst  of  a  tropic  jungle! 

But  there  were  more  surprises  in  store  for  me  on  that 
hot  December  morning.  Faint  chatterings  of  monkeys 
that  I  had  scarcely  noticed  while  coming  up  the  trail  now 
suddenly  swelled  almost  to  a  roar,  and  glancing  upward  I 
beheld  a  great  herd  of  monkeys.  They  were  all  snowy 
white! 
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White  monkeys  everywhere!  In  the  garden,  in  the 
trees,  in  the  scrub  and  underbrush  behind  me.  And  they 
were  utterly  fearless.  Several  of  them  came  loping  toward 
me  on  the  path,  and  I  raised  my  gun,  half  alarmed. 

"  Don't  shoot  them  monkeys,  mister.  Them's  tame 
monkeys  ". 

I  jumped,  nervously.     There  was  no  mistaking  that  husky 

voice.  And  sure  enough, 
there  leaning  against  a  pillar 
of  the  porch,  was  old  Sig. 
"Come  on  up,  mister/ '  he 
invited.  Old  Sig  never  called 
me  anything  but  "mister," 
and  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever 
known  me  by  any  other 
name.  The  East  is  like  that. 
I  was  too  dumfounded  to 
return  his  salutation. 

"Nice  place  you've  got 
here,  Sig",  I  said  finally,  in 
what  I  hoped  were  casual 
tones.  Instinct  warned  me 
that  a  betrayal  of  unseemly 
curiosity  would  ruin  my 
chances  of  learning  the  his- 
tory of  this  astounding  place 
from  old  Sig. 

After  a  bath,  a  hearty 
lunch,  and  an  hour's  siesta, 
I  again  sought  the  porch, 
with  its  long,  restful  chairs, 
and  its  magnificent  vista  of 
the  gorgeous  garden  and  the 
western  hills.  Old  Sig  was 
before  me,  sitting  beside  a 
round  table,  on  which  were 
prominently  displayed  a 
square  bottle  of  Holland  gin, 
glasses,  and  smokers'  re- 
quisites. "Sit down  an'  have 
a  drink,  mister,"  invited  my 
host,  cordially. 
I  compromised  on  a  cup  of  coffee  and  cigarettes.  And 
through  the  long  afternoon  we  sat  talking  desultorily,  of 
hunting,  of  Manila,  .  .  .  talking  restrainedly  of  every 
subject  save  the  one  nearest  our  hearts.  It  was  a  battle 
of  evasion. 

I  won.  Glancing  at  my  watch,  I  observed  that  it  was 
four  o'clock,  and  time  to  be  starting  back  to  camp. 

"Wait,  mister",  said  Old  Sig,  almost  pleadingly,  "I 
wants  talk  to  yuh".  I  could  see  that  he  was  excited,  for 
his  speech,  more  than  usually  betrayed  his  Scandinavian 
ancestry.     I  leaned  back  in  my  chair. 

"Guess  you  wuz  kinda  supprised,  mister,"  said  my  host, 
nodding  toward  the  garden. 

(Continued  on  page  482) 


Two  Books  That  Reveal  Roosevelt 


By  The  Editor 


THE  reader  of  this  Magazine  may  have 
come  to  think  that  the  editor  is  con- 
stitutionally averse  to  hero-worship. 
Perhaps  this  is  so.  I  rarely  lift  up  my 
voice  in  paeans  of  praise  of  the  prominent. 
If  any  are  to  be  praised,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  those  workers  of  the  world  who  without  com- 
plaint slave  their  lives  away,  with  little  recompense 
and  no  recognition.  I  do  not  think  that  ^merely  because 
an  official  has  done  his  work  well,  or  fairly  well, 
or  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  that  he  deserves  pages  and  pages  in 
the  public  prints  in  extolment  of  him.  And  I  have  never 
praised  a  man  merely  because  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general,  or  even  vice-governor.  And  yet  I  am  a  respector 
of  persons — not  only  of  those  of  true  greatness,  but  those 
of  ordinary  and  sound  humanity. 

It  therefore  pains  me  somewhat  to  have  witnessed  the 
rather  cool  manner  in  which  the  news  of  the  appointment 
of  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  received  here,  although 
the  usual  Manila  chorus  may  be  expected  to  tune  up  after 
his  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  or,  at  least,  upon  his  arrival 
here, — which  will  keep  up  hymning  him  so  long  as  he  does 
not  run  afoul  of  the  ' 'liders". 

But  I  want  to  beat  the  time  of  these  panegyrists  on  this 
occasion,  for  I  have  recently  learned  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  a  man,  and  not  just  a  'front",  although  he  may  not  be 
an  ex-secretary,  major-general,  or  a  millionaire.  And  I 
know  this  from  two  books  of  his  which  I  have  just  read — 
and  nothing  else,  but  I  don't  believe  I  could  be  wrong. 

The  first  book  I  read  was  "All  in  the  Family,\  Accord- 
ing to  the  paper  cover  on  the  book,  it  is  "a  delightful, 
informal  story  of  a  famous  American  family  at  home — 
the  Roosevelts",  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  prepossessed 
in  its  favor.  If  such  a  book  had  to  be  written,  I  thought, 
why  should  he  not  have  left  the  writing  to  someone  else? 
A  man  writing  about  his  own  family — for  the  public,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  Roosevelt  family,  probably  trading  on 
his  connection  with  it!     Well! 

But  after  the  first  few  pages,  I  changed  my  mind.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  rightly  says  that  a  family  without  children  is  as 
unthinkable  as  a  drum  major  without  a  band,  and  the  book 
is  chiefly  about  two  generations  of  Roosevelt  children. 
The  book  is  as  great  for  what  is  left  out  as  for  what  has  gone 
into  it.  It  is  a  thing  of  finely-woven  frankness  and  reti- 
cence. It  might  be  the  story  of  any  good  American  family, 
and  no  man  or  woman  can  read  it  without  being  deeply 
touched  by  the  courage  and  the  humor,  the  soundness  and 
the  beauty  of  this  book. 

The  adults  are  kept  in  the  background,  although  they 
are  a  distinct  part  of  the  picture  in  so  far  as  their  relations 
with  the  children  are  concerned,  and  the  affairs  of  the  two 
generations  are  woven  into  each  other  with  admirable 
skill.  The  book  is  as  four-dimensional  as  life,  and  presents 
not  only  unforgetable  scenes  of  a  rich  family  life,  but  conveys 
an  impression  of  these  as  parts  of  a  moving  in  time  from 


youth  to  age,  but  with  youth  renewed  before  age  finally 
falters  and  falls. 

"We  used  to  turn  out  for  rides  like  a  troop  of  irregular 
cavalry.  Father  had  a  solid,  confidential  hunter  with  a 
cob-like  build  and  a  mouth  that  made  iron  seem  pliable. 
Mother  had  a  mare.  The  rest  of  us  used  anything  we  could 
put  a  saddle  on.  Archie  usually  brought  up  the  tail  of 
the  procession  on  a  Shetland.  Once  when  we  rode  en 
masse  to  Fort  Myer  to  see  a  review,  a  colonel  of  cavalry 
came  to  meet  us.  His  horse  was  so  frightened  by  the 
thunderous  approach  of  our  polyglot  cavalcade  that  it  ran 
away — much  to  our  delight.  .  .  ." 

"We  particularly  valued  Father  as  a  companion.     He 

could  think  of  such  delightful  things  to  do There 

was  a  big  sand  bluff  on  the  point  half  a  mile  from  Saga- 
more      One  late  autumn  afternoon  when  Mother  was 

not  with  us,  we  had  a  race  down  the  bluff.  The  ground 
was  frozen  hard.  We  started  at  top  speed.  Then  one 
after  the  other  tripped  and  fell,  crashing  to  the  ground  'as 
falls  on  Mount  Avernus  a  thunder -smitten  oak\  We 
reached  the  bottom,  dusty,  bruised,  and  breathless.  This 
was  all  very  well  for  the  boys,  who  enjoyed  it  greatly  and 
to  whom  a  scar  more  or  less  made  no  difference,  but  my 
sister  Alice  got  a  gash  on  her  forehead.  When  we  reached 
home,  Father  was  in  deep  disgrace.  .  .  ." 

"As  time  passed,  these  walks  became  harder  and  Mother 
dropped  out.  They  were  known  as  'scrambles' .  Father  led 
them  and  in  general  they  were  confined  to  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  A  maxim  which  made  them  partic- 
ularly delightful  was  that  clothes  were  not  to  be  considered. 
A  tear  in  a  pair  of  trousers  was  merely  an  incident  of  the 
day,  rather  a  badge  of  honor  than  otherwise.  A  variant 
on  scrambles  was  what  we  used  to  call  a  'point-to-point'. 
This  consisted  in  selecting  some  landmark  and  going  to  it 

without  turning  aside  for  anything If  we  came  to 

a  pond,  we  swam  across.  ..." 

"The  first  rifle  given  us  was  a  Flaubert.     Father  brought 

it  out  with  him  from  town  one  day At  once  I  made 

for  his  room,  where  I  found  him  just  preparing  for  his 
bath.  The  rifle  was  standing  in  a  corner.  Of  course  I  fell 
on  it  with  delight.  He  was  as  much  excited  as  I  was.  I 
wanted  to  see  it  fired  to  make  sure  it  was  a  real  rifle.  That 
presented  a  difficulty.  It  would  be  too  dark  to  shoot  after 
supper  and  Father  was  not  dressed  to  go  out  at  the  moment. 
He  took  it,  slipped  a  cartridge  into  the  chamber,  and  making 
me  promise  not  to  tell  Mother,  fired  it  into  the  ceiling. 
The  report  was  slight,  the  smoke  hardly  noticeable,  and  the 
hole  made  in  the  ceiling  so  ?mall  that  our  sin  was  not  de- 
tected  " 

On  Christmas  day,  the  Roosevelt  children  gave  as  well 
as  received  gifts,  making  presents  not  only  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  to  their  parents.  Easter  was  also  a  kind 
of  Christmas  at  Sagamore,  and  presents  for  the  children 
were  hidden  about  the  house  for  the  children  to  find.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  "all  the  children  spent  the  morning 
setting  off  fire-crackers.    With  the  aid  of  tin  cans  they 
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produced  the  most  fearsome  and  awe-inspiring  noises.' ' 
In  the  evening,  "Phil,  six-foot  four  and  very  slim,  was 
knight-commander  of  the  pin-wheels.  There  was  a  series 
of  explosions  and  then,  half -concealed,  half -revealed,  in  a 
sunburst  of  sparks,  we  saw  Phil,  lying  on  his  back,  appar- 
ently wrestling  with  a  pin  wheel.  Later  he  explained  that 
when  he  had  lit  it,  it  had  come  loose  from  its  fastenings  and 
chased  him". 

But  all  was  not  sport  and  play  in  the  Roosevelt  family. 
They  were  early  introduced  to  books.  First  their  mother 
read  to  them,  but  they  soon  read  for  themselves.  Their 
"why's"  were  answered  at  long  family  discussions,  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  express  themselves  in  writing. 
The  Bible  was  read  at  the  table,  and  they  learned  much 
poetry  by  heart.  The  dining  table  was  the  gathering 
place  for  the  family.  There  was  "never  a  question  of  the 
children  being  served  separately  in  the  nursery.  We  have 
always  had  outsiders  staying  with  us  or  taking  their  meals 
with  us,  but  except  for  large  formal  parties  they  have  joined 
as  guests  of  the  family,  not  merely  of  the  grown-ups.  ..." 
They  made  natural  history  collections.  Geography  and 
history  was  made  real  to  them.  Theodore  learned  of 
"sea  fights  and  land  fights  grim  and  great"  from  his  father 
as  "he  strode  over  the  wide,  tree-shaded,  half-empty  streets 
of  Washington;  I  pattered  at  his  side  and  listened  enthralled. 
Occasionally  we  would  stop  and  he  would  draw  for  me  in 
the  dust  of  the  gutter  the  plan  of  some  battle." 

In  later  years,  President  Roosevelt's  grand  daughter, 
Grace,  wrote  in  her  diary,  "Father  has  come  home.  He 
tells  us  stories  of  Hannibal  and  his  brother's  head.  Goody!" 
In  other  ways,  history  repeated  itself.  On  one  occasion, 
"Ted"  took  his  own  little  boys  and  some  of  their  cousins 
for  a  night's  camping  out  of  doors.  After  supper  and 
stories  told  around  the  campfire,  the  party  theoretically 
settled  down  for  sleep.  Practically,  they  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  However,  by  one  o'clock,  Mr.  Roosevelt  writes, 
"when  I  was  finally  dropping  off  to  sleep,  I  saw  in  the  light 
of  the  dying  fire  Teddy  and  Cornelius  sit  up.  After  a 
whispered  conference  they  crawled  out  from  blankets  and 
started  down  the  beach.  I  called  to  them  to  find  out 
where  they  were  going,  and  they  answered,  'For  driftwood 
for  the  fire  to  cook  breakfast'.  I  told  them  that  breakfast 
was  still  some  time  off,  but  let  them  go.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  returned,  their  arms  full  of  sticks.  In  putting  these 
on  the  fire  they  roused  Kim  and  Willard.  That  finished 
the  night  as  far  as  sleep  was  concerned.  They  went  in 
relays  to  get  wood.  They  chattered  together.  At  inter- 
vals they  asked  whether  it  was  yet  time  to  start  breakfast. 
At  last  the  stars  disappeared.  ...  I  crawled  out  of  my 
blanket  and  told  them  we  would  start  cooking.  ..."  Upon 
returning  home  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  with  the 
household  still  asleep,  they  tiptoed  upstairs  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt went  to  take  a  bath.  Upon  return  to  his  room — "I 
found  Cornelius  had  gone  to  bed.  He  had  not  taken  off 
his  clothes,  he  had  not  washed.  There  he  lay  sleeping 
peacefully,  his  grimy  little  head  and  hands  outlined  against 
the  sheets.  What  was  washing  to  him?  Merely  an  in- 
convenience forced  on  him  by  his  mother". 

These  meager  extracts  must  here  suffice  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  rich,  human  texture  of  this  book. 
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The  other  book  I  read  was  "East  of  the  Sun  and  West 
of  the  Moon",  the  chapters  of  which  are  written  alter- 
nately by  Theodore  and  Kermit  Roosevelt.  The  book 
deals  with  their  expedition  over  the  Himalayas  into  East 
Turkestan  to  hunt  the  Ovis  poli  of  Marco  Polo — the  "father 
and  mother"  of  all  wild  sheep,  and  to  procure  other  speci- 
mens for  the  Field  Museum. 

This  book,  though  written  several  years  before  the  other, 
is  really  a  sequel.  Every  page  is  reminiscent  of  the  other 
book.  They  take  along  cheap  editions  of  the  books  they 
had  learned  to  love  at  home — the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
"Pilgrim's  Progress",  "The  Ingoldsby  Legends",  "Plu- 
tarch's Lives",  "Mr.  Midshipman  Easy",  "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth",  Robinson's  poetry,  Kipling's  poetry, 
some  of  Moliere's  comedies.  .  .  .  They  leave  Ganderbal, 
in  Kashmir,  where  the  possibility  of  motor  transport  ends, 
and  set  off  up  the  Sind  Valley  with  a  train  of  sixty  ponies, 
with  the  dogs  "wild  with  joy  with  being  once  more  at 
large".  They  rise  early — "about  three-thirty  the  camp  was 
astir  for  the  day;  at  the  first  light,  four-thirty,  we  were 
under  way,  for  if  the  sun  once  thawed  the  snowfields  on  the 
glacier  we  would  never  get  over".  Through  mountain 
passes  three  miles  above  sea-level,  they  reach  their  hunting 
grounds.  In  crossing  a  swollen  mountain  ford,  the  horse 
of  a  Chinese  soldier,  member  of  the  party,  a  man  who  always 
wore  a  straw  hat,  and  carried  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a 
fly-brush  in  his  hand,  stumbled,  floundered,  and  both  were 
rolling  in  the  water.  "I  jumped  into  the  water.  Luckily 
he  came  close  and  I  grabbed  his  hand.  I  was  carried  off 
my  feet  by  the  current,  but  Kermit  and  Rahima  Loon 
arrived  on  the  run.  .  .  .  Rahima  plunged  in  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  although  he  can  not  swim  a  stroke. 
When  we  got  the  Chinaman  on  the  bank  and  emptied  some 
of  the  water  out  of  him,  we  found  he  still  had  his  hat,  his 
fly-brush,  and  his  pipe.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
even  his  expression  had  not  changed.  ..." 

At  a  village  called  Agyas  they  meet  a  small  group  of 
Russians,  who  had  come  from  just  north  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  had  settled  in  this  region  of  Kirshiz  and  Kazaks  and 
Kalmuks.  "They  had  put  up  neat  little  houses.  .  .  .  They 
gave  us  the  best  bread  we  had  had  since  we  left  the  Resi- 
dency at  Srinagar.  .  .  .  They  were  weaving  cloth.  .  .  . 
They  had  a  milk-separator.  .  .  .  They  had  a  sled,  the 
first  we  had  seen.  Above  all,  they  had  a  numerous  family 
of  delightful  children,  blue-eyed  and  fat  as  butter-balls. 
It  made  us  very  homesick  for  our  own  children,  partic- 
ularly as  one  very  beguiling  baby  was  just  about  the  age 
of  Kermit 's  youngest.  We  wanted  to  help  them,  but  we 
had  little  or  nothing  to  give  until  we  found  that  they  were 
anxious  for  medicine,  when  we  gladly  shared  our  rather 
scant  store  with  them.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
look  ahead  three  generations  and  see  what  effect  they  have 
on  the  community.  Perhaps  they  are  the  pioneers  of  an 
immigration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  they  will  be  absorbed  like  a 
few  drops  of  rain  on  a  patched  desert,  and  all  that  will 
remain  will  be  some  blue-eyed  Kalmuks.  ..." 

Roosevelt  takes  an  interest  even  in  his  dog  boy,  Fezildin, 
who,  he  writes,  changed  greatly  on  the  trip.     "When  he 
came  with  us  he  was  a  timid,  unassertive  little  fellow  with 
(Continued  on  page  480) 


Kalatong 

A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 
By  T.  Inglis  Moore 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

KALATONG,  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  a  village  of 
the  Bontok  Igorots,  takes  his  first  head  when  he 
kills  Don  Carlos,  commander  of  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion sent  from  Bontok  to  punish  the  Barligs  for  a 
head-hunting  foray.  He  also  wounds  the  commander's 
mestizo  son,  Pedro  Puchilin,  the  interpreter,  who  is 
one  of  the  few  to  escape  when  the  Barligs  ambush  and  destroy  the 
Spanish  force. 

At  the  feast  following  the  Barlig  victory,  Kalatong  sees  and  desires 
the  beautiful  but  wayward  Aparas.  He  courts  her  and  kills  his  rival 
Chalwason  in  a  duel  at  her  sleeping-hut.  After  some  repulses,  he  wins 
her  favor  and  becomes  bethrothed  to  her  against  the  advice  of  his 
relatives. 

A  large  Spanish  army,  aided  by  Bontok  warriors  out  to  take  heads, 
attacks  Barlig  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  the  previous  Spanish  expe- 
dition. The  Spanish  force  burns  the  town,  and  Kalatong,  watching 
the  smoking  ruins,  feels  that  his  youth  has  definitely  come  to  end. 

On  a  hunting  trip,  Kalatong  loses  his  way  and  surprises  a  young 
girl  bathing.  She  fltes  and  following  her  he  finds  himself  at  Kambulo, 
where  his  mother  came  from.  It  is  dangerous  territory,  but  his  mother's 
brother,  Panharban,  a  noted  go-between,  shelters  him  for  the  night, 
and,  impressed  by  his  nephew's  personality,  tells  him  that  he  will  be 
great  because  he  is  not  only  brave  like  his  father,  but  has  the  power  of 
speech  to  persuade  other  men.  Aparas,  being  displeased  because 
Kalatong  has  not  visited  her  more  frequently,  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
develops  between  them,  and  in  her  old  wayward  spirit,  Aparas  becomes 
unfaithful  to  Kalatong  with  his  best  friend,  Maslang.  Kalatong  dis- 
covers the  fact  and  tells  the  girl  that  all  is  now  over  between  them. 

Kalatong  suffers  from  the  double  betrayal,  but  although  Aparas  later 
appears  repentant,  realizing  that  he  has  always  been  too  impulsive, 
and  that  she  is  unworthy,  he  rejects  her  unspoken  plea.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  takes  the  heads  of  two  more  enemies,  and  earns  the  sobriquet, 
"He-Who-Kills- Alone".  With  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  marriage 
of  his  sister,  he  is  also  left  alone  in  the  afong,  and  takes  his  meals  in 
the  Council  House.  Thinking  of  marriage  once  again,  he  accompanies 
a  number  of  warriors  going  to  Kambulo  to  collect  a  debt,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  again  the  girl  he  had  surprised  at  the  spring.  He  finds  that 
she  is  still  free  and  tells  his  uncle  that  he  has  decided  to  marry  her, 
but  the  old  man  tells  him  this  is  impossible  as  her  father  is  rich  and  a 
noble.     He  talks  to  the  girl,  however,  and  she  appears  to  like  him. 

CHAPTER  IX 
INTANNAP 

KALATONG  returned  to  Barlig.  He  spaded  his 
fields.  But  since  the  time  in  the  mountain  refuge, 
when  he  had  learned  to  track  down  the  wild  deer 
and  boar,  he  had  found  the  field  work  often  dull  and  irk- 
some.  The  life  of  the  hunter  was  much  more  to  his  taste. 
It  was  freer,  more  individual,  more  exciting.  When  the 
spading  was  finished,  he  strode  off  to  the  mountains  again 
with  his  hunting  spear  and  dog. 

He  was  glad  now  that  he  had  taken  to  hunting,  for  it 
also  served  as  pretext  to  visit  Kambulo.  There  he  saw 
Intannap  and  talked  with  her.  More  strongly  than  ever 
was  he  drawn  to  this  calm,  gentle-eyed  girl,  with  her  deli- 
cate oval  face,  her  beautiful  long,  black  hair,  her  soft, 
firm  voice.  Between  them  lay  a  tacit  understanding  of  one 
another,  a  sympathy  which  spoke  in  rich,  warm  silences. 
Her  presence  had  the  power  of  filling  him  with  content;  her 
companionship  left  him  with  a  happiness  in  his  heart. 


Yet  firmly  she  refused  him  the  gift  of  herself.  Instead, 
with  angry  jealousy,  he  had  to  watch  her  pass  into  the 
sleeping-hut  with  the  preferred  suitor,  Pinean,  the  one  who 
had  disturbed  them  the  first  night  they  had  talked  together. 
This  Pinean  was  an  experienced  warrior,  rich,  strong; 
deliberate  and  shrewd  in  action,  yet  glib  of  speech.  He 
would  have  been  accounted  handsome,  though  somewhat 
short,  but  for  the  tiny  pits  on  his  face,  marks  of  a  sickness. 
Between  him  and  Kalatong  hostility  had  already  sprung 
up,  born  not  only  of  jealousy  but  of  a  temperamental  oppo- 
sition. He  despised  the  Barlig's  bravado  of  daring  as 
reckless  and  foolish.  Kalatong  in  turn  scorned  his  prudence 
and  distrusted  his  glib  tongue. 

He  spoke  to  Intannap.     ' '  You  like  this  warrior  Pinean? 

She  stared  in  surprise  at  the  question.  Its  frankness 
was  more  Bontok  than  Ifugao,  well  enough  in  Barlig  but 
too  outspoken  for  Kambulo  reticence. 

"Yes,"  she  replied  in  a  decided  tone.  "He  is  a  brave 
warrior.     Also  he  is  more  clever  than  others. " 

"He  is  a  squat,  pock-marked  man!"  Kalatong 
exclaimed  angrily. 

"Yes.  But  he  has  many  fields.  They  lie  next  to  my 
father's.     My  father  wishes  us  to  marry  and  join  the  fields. 

"And  you  wish  also?  "     Kalatong's  bright  eyes  flashed. 

She  smiled,  not  ill  pleased  at  his  jealousy.  "I  do  not 
know-yet.  He  has  asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  said  that 
I  would  wait  and  see. " 

That  night  Kalatong's  dreams  were  troubled  by  an 
halupe,  a  Tormentor  spirit,  who  provoked  him  into  an 
anguish  of  jealousy  and  frustrated  desire.  He  turned  to 
his  uncle  for  counsel.  The  old  man  waggled  a  warning 
forefinger  and  shook  his  head. 

"Put  this  thought  from  your  mind,  nephew.  The  girl 
is  no  match  for  you." 

"I  love  her.     It  is  my  fate,"     Kalatong  replied. 

"Then  you  should  use  a  Love  Charm.  Collect  a  hair 
from  Intannap's  head,  a  thread  from  her  skirt  or  tobacco 
pouch,  a  feather  from  each  of  her  family's  chickens,  hairs 
from  the  pigs,  blades  of  grass  from  her  courtyard,  and  many 
other  such  things.  The  priest  Agoho  will  tell  you  what  to 
do.  He  will  consult  the  omens,  burn  these  things  when 
dried,  put  the  ashes  in  the  magic  tube  of  rattan,  and  anoint 
the  Charm  with  blood  of  the  sacrifice  chicken,  calling  upon 
the  halupe.  Take  the  Charm  with  you  when  you  go  to 
the  girl.     Then  she  will  yield." 

But  Kalatong  did  not  wish  to  do  this.  "No,"  he  said 
proudly,  "It  is  not  for  me,  He  Who  Kills  Alone,  to  be  de- 
feated by  a  girl  and  seek  the  help  of  an  halupe  with  pigs' 
hairs  and  chicken  feathers.  I  shall  wait  and  win  her 
myself." 

ttthen  he  went  to  Kambulo  again,  he  found  the  village 
W  astir.  At  Pasnakin,  the  settlement  down  by  the 
river,  a  party  was  preparing  for  the  war-trail. 

"Why  do  the  warriors  call  upon  Manahaut,  the  Killer 
by  Violence?"  he  asked  Panharban. 
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Panharban's  small  bright  eyes  glittered.  "Patikwal 
met  a  man  of  Ginihon.  He  had  a  feud  with  this  man's 
family.  He  speared  him,  but  the  Ginihon  ran  away.  Now 
the  Ginihons  are  on  the  war-trail.  We  will  wait  in  ambush 
and  take  their  heads.     The  omens  are  good. " 

Kalatong's  pulse  quickened  at  the  sound  of  the  war- 
gongs,  the  glint  of  the  bolos.  He  forgot  about  Intannap 
and  his  errand  of  courtship  as  the  joy  of  battle  took  him 
by  the  throat. 

"I  shall  go  too!"  he  said,  and  took  the  trail  with  the 
warriors  of  Kambulo. 

They  lay  in  ambush  in  the  cogon  grass.  The  Ginihons 
appeared  on  the  trail  below.  The  Kambulos'  attack  was 
swift.  The  spear  of  Kalatong  flew  swiftest.  The  Ginihons 
cried  and  escaped  down  the  mountain  side.  Two  of  their 
warriors  lay  on  the  ground.  Kalatong's  spear  was  in  one. 
His  battle-axe  fell,  and  he  severed  the  head,  shouting  in 
triumph,  "The  Sun  is  rising  in  the  Heavens!  Agi-yu- 
whoo!" 

Guade  of  Pasnakin  killed  the  warrior  who  had  taken  the 
soul  of  his  brother  five  years  before.  He  took  the  head. 
He  danced  over  it  with  fierce  joy,  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  Manahaut.  He  pricked  at  the  neck  with  his  long  knife, 
drew  his  finger  through  the  flowing  blood,  and  sucked  it 
from  his  finger,  crying,  "  So  is  it  done  to  thee! " 

And  the  warriors  of  Kambulo  shouted  in  chorus:  "So 
let  it  be  done  all  the  time  to  all  our  enemies! " 

Guade  hurled  the  head  on  to  the  ground.  It  hit  dully 
and  rolled  along,  dust  and  leaves  sticking  to  the  neck.  He 
shouted,  "Vengeance  for  Him  Who  Has  Gone  Before!,, 
And  all  shouted  "  Agi-yu-whoo!"  till  the  mountains  sent 
the  echo  back  thunderously. 

He  took  the  head  and  addressed  it. 

"Hear !  Hear !  Do  not  weigh  me  down ! 

Be  like  the  seeds  of  the  bayyako, 

Like  the  feathery  seeds  of  the  cogon  grass ! 

So  that  my  feet  may  fly  up  the  steep  places 

If  my  enemies  pursue  after  me! 

Oh!  Oh!  I  am  fierce!" 

Then  Guade  put  on  a  woven -grass  headdress  as  symbol 
of  victory  and  vengeance.  And  Kalatong,  though  this 
custom  was  strange  to  him,  did  likewise.  They  put  their 
trophies  in  the  headbaskets.  The  warriors  returned  to  the 
village,  leaping,  shouting,  dancing,  flinging  their  spears 
in  front  of  them. 

They  went  to  Pasnakin.  The  people  came  out  to  welcome 
the  victors,  shouting  in  reply.  The  old  women  stood  beside 
the  river  path,  bending  over  in  frenzy,  beating  their  loom- 
sticks  together.  Klack!  Klack!  Klick!  Guade  and  Ka- 
latong leapt  over  the  loom-sticks  shouting.  Each  old 
woman  stood  up  and  cried: 

"Listen!  Listen!  You  children! 
I  am  the  one  who  is  brave ! 
Because  I  brought  you  forth 
So  that  ye  are  alive ! 
So  that  ye  take  the  heads 
And  collect  the  debts 
Due  from  the  enemies! 
Ye  are  valiant! 
Ye  are  brave!  My  children!" 
They  pranced  on  the  path,  click-clacking  the  loom- 
sticks. 
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The  priest  killed  a  chicken  at  the  house  of  Guade  and 
prayed.  The  bile-sac  was  full,  and  the  warriors  shouted 
again.  The  priest  took  the  heads  and  rubbed  lime  in  the 
eyes,  saying, 

"Lime  is  in  your  eyes! 

So  that  our  enemies  will  be  blind ! 

So  that  they  will  not  keep  coming  back  at  us! 

So  that  they  will  not  kill  us!" 
Guade  killed  a  pig  and  four  chickens  and  brought  out 
the  wine-jars.  All  feasted  and  drank.  Kalatong  and 
Guade  hung  the  heads  on  a  banana  stalk  in  the  center  of 
the  dancing  place.  The  warriors  danced  around  them, 
chanting  of  their  bravery,  of  the  heads  they  had  taken. 
They  knelt  down  and  beat  the  gangsas  with  their  hands, 
the  gong  on  their  knees.     Klung!     Klung!     Kloon! 

The  old  men  sat  round,  singing  the  old  songs  and  reciting 
the  stories  of  the  killings  in  the  far-off-days.  And  at  the 
end  of  each  song  or  story  they  cried  to  the  gods:  "Not 
there  but  here!  Not  then  but  now!"  And  when  he  did 
not  dance,  Kalatong  listened  to  the  old  men.  In  after 
years  he  was  to  remember  vividly  all  the  details  of  this 
Head  Feast,  the  first  Ifugao  one  he  had  seen,  and  one  which 
was  to  prove  of  such  significance  in  his  life. 

But  it  was  the  scene  at  night  that  he  remembered  best. 
At  night  the  feasters  drank  deep.  The  singing  and  the 
dancing  and  the  crying  of  chants  grew  wilder.  The  Kam- 
bulo valley  brooded  in  darkness.  The  encircling  mountains 
walled  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Earth  World .  In  the  dusky 
hollow  blazed  the  fires  of  Pasnakin.  Opposite  them  the 
black  bulk  of  Amorha  rose  sheer  from  the  river  and  thrust 
its  tree-crowned  head  into  the  sky.  Behind  them  lay 
the  mounting  tiers  of  terrace  walls,  turned  by  the  fire-glow 
into  great  ghostly  ribs  of  the  vast  mountain  skeleton.  But 
in  the  dancing  place  the  festal  fires  burned  alive  and  fierce, 
kindling  a  flaming  joy  in  the  night,  fit  spirits  of  the 
rejoicings  of  the  fiery  shedders  of  blood. 

The  firelight  was  the  spirit  of  the  fires  made  manifest. 
It  ruddied  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  huts.  It  shone  on  the 
brown  bellies  of  the  glazed  wine-jars,  the  glistening  meats 
of  the  sacrifices.  It  illuminated  the  faces  of  the  old  men 
squatting,  intent  on  their  chants  and  the  wine-cups.  It 
accentuated  their  features  to  fantastic  exaggeration :  cheek- 
bones, noses,  and  chins  jutted  in  luminous  ridges;  eyes 
glittered  out  from  dark  valleys;  wrinkles  deepened  into 
tunneled  shadows.  Against  the  pallid  slopes  of  lower 
Amorha  the  dancing  warriors  were  silhouetted  sharply,, 
bright  tawny  figures  of  flexuous  strength.  As  they  stepped 
and  swayed,  the  white  disks  and  mother-of-pearl  of  the 
shell-belts  gleamed  against  the  dark  breech-clout,  necklets 
of  boar-tusks  and  crocodile  teeth  glimmered,  copper-ringed 
bracelets  and  leglets  flashed  red-gold.  Behind  the  warriors 
the  young  women  danced  in  lustrous  beauty,  saffron  skin 
ashine  above  indigo  skirt,  golden  earrings  and  necklaces  of 
scarlet  agates  glinting  against  black  waves  of  hair.  At  the 
rear  stood  bronzen  statuettes — children,  bright-eyed  and 
unafraid.  So  eager  was  the  luster  of  the  firelight,  which 
colored  and  characterized  everything  in  the  dancing-place, 
so  warm  and  glowing,  it  even  embraced  the  grisly  trophies 
hanging  on  the  banana  stalk,  giving  snatches  of  flickering 
life  to  the  stern  faces  of  the  dead. 


The  klunging  of  the  gangsas  beat  in  sonorous  rhythm. 
Above  its  bronzen  bass  shrilled  the  wild  crescendos  of  the 
shouting  warriors  and  the  thin,  high  pitched  recitatives  of 
the  old  men.  In  an  occasional  lull  the  persistent  murmur- 
ing of  the  river  struck  strangely  on  the  ear,  startling  in  its 
softness.  Against  its  calm  persistence  the  sounds  of  the 
revellers  eddied  tumultously,  just  as  the  festal  moments  of 
fierce  rapture  eddied  tumultously  against  the  monotonous 
flowing  of  time  in  the  peaceful  toil  of  the  warriors'  daily 
routine,  and  the  burning  fires  of  Pasnakin  symboled  forth 
life  triumphant  in  one  small  space  over  the  encircling 
darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 

Crimson  fires,  deep-voiced  gongs,  swift  stepping  of 
dancing  warriors,  impassioned  boasts  of  takers  of  heads, 
ancient  chants  of  old  wrinkled  men,  invocations  of  priests 
to  enskied  gods— these  were  all  a  unity,  the  wild,  barbaric, 
unrestrained  expression  of  human  triumph  over  death 
through  death.  Man,  the  eternal  warrior,  had  slain  his 
foe  and  joyed  in  his  victory.  Amalgo  the  Sun,  inspirer 
of  bravery  as  he  rose  in  the  heavens,  had  rewarded  the 
brave  He  had  blest  Kalatong  and  Guade  with  emblems 
of  valor  and  vengeance.  Manahaut  the  Deceiver,  son  of 
Amalgo,  had  come  down  the  precipitous  road  from  the 
East  of  the  Sky  World  and  led  the  enemy  into  the  fatal 

ambush. 

It  was  to  Manahaut  then  that  the  headtakers  of  Kambulo 
cried  the  next  morning  as  they  danced  round  the  house  of 
Guade,  crying: 

"Come  down,  Manahaut! 
Take  the  speared  man! 
Carry  him  to  the  Sky  World! 
To  Duklingan,  to  Haldangan! 
Make  him  drunk  there! 
So  that  he  will  stay  there  for  ever! 
So  that  he  may  not  come  back! 
The  Sun  is  rising  in  the  Heavens! 
Agi-yu-whoo!" 
But  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead  only  stared  unmoved 
at  the  mountains,  and  from  the  slack  lips  came  no  answer 
to  the  taunts  of  the  living. 

Then  Kalatong  and  Guade  and  other  warriors  put  on  a 
headdress  of  the  white  petiole  of  the  upper  betel  leaves. 
They  decked  themselves  with  armlets  and  leglets  of  rattan, 
adorned  with  a  tassel  to  which  they  tied  chicken  feathers 
and  red  leaves  of  the  blood-red  dangala  plant.     But  only 
those    who    were    killers    decorated    themselves,    because 
Amalgo  would  be  very#angry  if  one  who  was  not  a  killer 
put  these  things  on.     Then  they  shouted  to  the  petiole: 
"Hear!  Hear!  Thou  Betel  Leaf! 
Get  black  because  you  are  a  leaf! 
But  do  not  make  me  black! 
Make  black  my  enemy! 
May  he  fall  to  pieces !" 
And  so  for  many  days  the  celebrations  and  feastings 
continued,  for  every  one  in  the  headtaking  party  made  a 
ceremony.     They  and  their  families  did  no  work.     They 
ate  only  rice,  pigs,  and  chickens.     No  man  touched  a  wo- 
man, for  it  was  taboo. 

And  Kalatong,  as  he  harvested  the  full  richness  of  his 
triumph,  yet  also  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  Head 
Feast  and  the  removal  of  the  taboo.     It  was  not  to  kill  that 


he  had  journeyed  to  Kambulo.  Now,  when  all  his  persua- 
sive words  had  failed,  perhaps  the  glory  of  his  achievement 
would  win  fulfillment  of  his  desire?  Perhaps  the  spell  of 
his  valor  would  be  a  Love  Charm  stronger  than  ashes  in 
a  rattan  tube? 

After  the  final  cleansing  ceremony,  he  began  to  grow  im- 
patient at  the  last  feast  until  he  saw  Intannap  join  the 
dancers.     He  saw  her  gaze  fixed  admiringly  on  him.     The 
subtle  current  of  desire  passed  into  him,  filling  his  blood  as 
with  flame.     And  with  it  too  there  mingled  the  throbbing 
of  anticipated  fulfillment,  troublous  as  the  smell  of  some 
flower  whose  sweetness  stirs  the  sense  to  a  delight  poig- 
nant almost  to  pain.     He  found  his  throat  suddenly  parch- 
ed, and  turned  to  the  wine-jar.     Then,  fired  anew  with 
the  wine,  he  threw  himself  into  the  frenzy  of  the  dance, 
chanting  to  the  klung!  klung!  klung!  of  the  gangsas. 
"Hear!  Hear!  Ye  Dancers! 
I  am  Kalatong  of  Barlig! 
He  Who  Kills  Alone! 
I  have  taken  four  heads, 
The  heads  ot  my  enemies! 
At  Mount  Polis  I  slew  the  Ipanol! 
Alone  I  speared  two  warriors  of  Batad! 
I  came  to  Kambulo! 
I  took  the  war -trail! 
My  spear  pierced  the  Ginihon! 
I  cut  off  his  head! 
Oh!  Oh!  I  am  brave!  Brave!" 
He  strode  to  Intannap,  flushed  with  triumph.    His  high- 
toned  voice  rang  like  a  bell. 

"We  shall  go  now?"  he  demanded. 

For  a  moment  Intannap  hesitated.  Her  strong,  calm 
spirit  resisted  the  masterfulness  of  his  voice,  the  command 
of  his  bearing.  She  thought  of  her  father's  warnings  as 
to  the  number  of  fields  necessary  in  her  suitors.  But  what 
were  rice  fields  and  granaries  when  Kalatong  stood  before 
her  urgent  with  longing,  bold,  glorious  in  the  hour  of  victory 
—youth,  bravery,  strength  incarnate  and  irresistible? 

Yet,  knowing  well  that  if  she  went  with  him  now  it  would 
not  be  to  stand  outside  the  sleeping-hut  in  talk  as  before, 
woman-like,  she  replied  evasively. 

"You  are  bold,  He  Who  Kills  Alone!" 
His  eyes  with  their  full,  unusual  brilliance  burned  in  the 
firelight.     Now  he  spoke  with  the  finality  of  a  gambler  who 
stakes  everything  on  a  single  throw,  confident  of  winning 

all. 

"  I  am  waiting— to  go  with  you or  back  to  Barlig! 

If  I  go  to  Barlig,  I  shall  not  come  again  to  Kambulo. " 

The  sheer  audacity  of  his  ultimatum  took  her  breath 
away_that  he,  a  stranger  and  poor,  even  if  a  victorious 
warrior,  should  speak  to  her,  the  daughter  of  Kablin,  in 
such  a  way!  She  gasped.  No  other  of  her  suitors  would 
have  dared.  But  there  was  no  other  like  Kalatong.  She 
loved  him  for  his  daring,  and  it  conquered  her  even  as  it 
did  his  enemies. 

She  looked  him  in  the  eyes  candidly.     Her  voice  was 

gentle  and  clear. 

"  It  is  good,  taker  of  heads. " 

Together  they  passed  to  Lammug.    As  they  lay  on  the 
sleeping-board  in  her  hut,  her  long  hair  was  soft  against 
{Continued  on  page  477) 
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Perhaps  Not  An  Accident 


By  Alfredo  Elfren  Litiatco 
Illustiated  by  Clare  Ferriter 


I 


HEAR  you  are  going  to  get  married  soon,  Henry," 
Gonzalo  said  as  theyjeft  the  office  together. 

Henry,  an  American  mestizo,  tall,  jaunty,  good- 
and  youthful-looking,  smiled.     "Yes." 

"H'm!    And  you're  just  twenty-two,  aren't  you?" 
"Yes.     Think  I'm  too  young  to  marry?" 
"Well  ...  no,  not  exactly.     That  is,  I  wasn't  thinking 
about  that,  precisely.     I  was  just 
thinking  of  myself.  .  ." 

Henry  threw  a  sudden  sidelong 
glance  at  his  companion .  "Really, 
now,  have  you  never  thought  of 
marrying?  Or,"— with  a  laugh— 
"do  you,  as  appearances  seem  to 
indicate,  intend  to  remain  a 
bachelor  all  your  life?" 

"I  wonder!"  Gonzalo  laughed, 
too,  but  with  no  more  than  scant 
mirth.     "Here  I  am,  more  than 
half  a  dozen  years  your  senior  and 
earning  almost  twice  as  much,  and 
yet.  ..."      He  shrugged    as    his 
voice   trailed   off  into  silence,  a 
silence  which  he  maintained  until, 
acting  on  Henry's  suggestion  that 
they  ''take  something,"  they 
entered  a  refreshment  parlor,  sat 
at  the  most  secluded  table  in  the 
place,  and  gave  their  order.  Then, 
as  if  there  had  been   no  pause 
at   all,    Gonzalo    went    on:    "I 
guess  I've  always  been  different 

from  most  men.     Although  I  honestly  believe  that  I  know 
quite  a  lot  about  women,  I've  really  had  little  to  do  with 
them.     Little,  that  is,   that  could  be  called— shall  I  say 
genuine?     Very,  very  few,  men  or  women,  believe  me— and 
perhaps  you  won't  either— when  I  tell  them:  but  it  is  true 
I've  never  'gone  around'  with  a  girl,  any  girl— you  know 
what  I  mean.     In  fact,  I  don't  even  dance.     Why?  I  don't 
know — leastways,  not  with  certainty.     When  I  was  very 
young,  and  indeed  even  up  to  my  'teen  days,  I  was  extreme- 
ly shy,  particularly  of  girls.     All  that  has  worn  off,  of 
course,  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  but  still.  .  .  ."     He 
shrugged  again,  paused  to  take  an  uncommonly  long  sip 
at  his  drink,  then  continued:     "I  do  not  even  know  whether 
I've  ever  fallen  in  love.     Perhaps  I  have— I  can't  say  for 
sure.     So  far  as  I  can  remember,  I've  been  seriously  in- 
terested in  only  one  girl  all  my  life.     Whether  I  would 
have  gone  after  her  with  due  earnestness  had  the  circum- 
stances been  different,  I  can't  say— you  see,  I  learned  that 
she  was  engaged  before  I  had  known  her  long.     And  I  am 
not  the  sort  to  run  after  a  girl  who's  betrothed  already. 

Not  from  lack  of  hope,  you  understand,  but  from — well " 

He  broke  off  and  smiled  deprecatingly,  almost  apologet- 
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ically.  Henry  nodded  understanding^  and,  once  more 
with  a  countenance  the  gravity  of  which  was  alleviated  by 
wistfulness,  Gonzalo  resumed:  "I  do  not  know  what  your 
experience  has  been,  or  what  you  have  observed,  but  I've 
always  thought  it  sort  of  funny— you  know  what  I  mean- 
that  there  seems  to  be  so  much  unrequited  love.  I've 
known  of  many  cases  of  a  girl  loving  a  man  who  didn't 

even  give  a  thought  to  her,  who 
in  fact  loved  another  girl — who, 
on    her    part,    didn't   even   give 
a    thought    to    him.    And.  ..." 
He    hesitated,    only    to    go    on 
within  a  second   or   two:  "Well, 
take    me.     Supposing   that   that 
girl    had    not    been    engaged    to 
another  man.     I'd  probably  have 
fallen    for    her    in   good   earnest 
and    courted    her;    and    like    as 
not,  she'd  have  turned  me  down, 
despite  which    I   should  perhaps 
be   still    pining  for  her.     Things 
like  that  have  happened  to  many 
people  I  know.    Now  ...    I  don't 
know  just  how  to  put  it,  but — 
there's    a    girl   who,  I  believe — 
but   no,   hang   it!  why   quibble? 
— who,  I'm  sure,  is  in  love  with 
me,    and    has   been    for    a    long 
time.     I    am   not   very    modest, 
J  though — Lord  knows! — I  haven't 
got  much  to  be  proud  of,  but  even 
vanity  won't  carry  a  man  beyond  a  certain  point.     I  know 
there  are  many  men  who  imagine  that  every  girl  who  so 
much  as  smiles  at  them  is  crazy  about  them,  and  perhaps 
I'm  not  much  better,  if  at  all.     But,  somehow,  you  know, 
there  are  times  when  one  can't  help  feeling  sure.  .  .  you 
know  what  I  mean.     All  of  which  tends  to  almost  make  me 
agree  with  an  acquaintance  of  mine  who  contends  that 
there's  no  such  thing  as  'true  love.'     People,  he  maintains, 
marry  for  convenience,  by  accident,  that  the  notion  that 
there's  one  woman  who's  just  the  right  one  for  the  one 
man  who,  in  turn,  is  just  the  right  one  for  her,  is  ridiculous. 
He  points  out  that  people  fall  in  love  many  times  and  scoffs 
at  the  theory  that  there  is  only  one  true  love,  the  others 
not  being  the  real  thing.     Granting  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  true  love,  how  can  one  tell  it  from  the  others,  he 
asks.     Is  it  the  first,  as  some  say,  or  is  it  the  one  that  results 
in  marriage?    If  the  latter,  why  is  it,  he  inquires,  that  not  a 
few  married  people  .  .  .  well,  you  know.     If  the  former,  on 
the  other  hand,  why  didn't  it  end  in  marriage?     But  for 
all  that,  I  can't  agree  with  him.     I've  seen  happy  couples- 
many   of   them.     My   own    parents Oh,    well," as 

(Continued  on  page  475) 


ALMOST  WITHOUT  KNOWING  IT 


Bee  Keeping  in  the  Philippines 


By  H.  V.  Costenoble 


PT  is  certainly  strange  that  bee  keeping 
has  remained  an  undeveloped  industry 
in  the  Philippines  while  it  is  well  estab- 
lished in  nearly  all  other  countries  not  ex- 
cluding those  of  the  Far  East. 

The  laws  of  Manu,  a  compilation  of  Indian  rules  made 
in  800  B.C.,  make  honey  already  an  object  of  taxation  and 
punish  the  theft  of  honey.  In  an  Egyptian  papyrus  origin- 
ating from  the  period  between  2900  and  2700  B.C.,  is  shown 
a  picture  of  a  method  of  keeping  honey  in  jars.  In  the 
Bible  honey  is  mentioned  not  less  than  thirty-three  times, 
and  bee  keeping  is  also  mentioned.  The  Greek  writer 
Hesiod,  who  lived  around  750  B.C.,  already  knew  artificial 
hives.  Solon,  the  great  legislator  of  Greece,  who  lived  150 
years  later,  ruled  that  a  man's  bee  stand  should  be  at  least 
300  feet  away  from  that  of  his  neighbor.  The  Koran, 
the  scripture  of  Mahomet,  mentions  the  honey  bee  in  the 
sixteenth  sure  (part).  In  1371  the  Arab  Kamaluddin  Ad- 
damirijj  in  an  article  on  honey  bees  in  his  book  "The  Animal 
World* '  lauds  the  bee  as  an  example  for  the  Moslem.  The 
Germans,  Gauls,  and  Slavs  kept  bees  before  their  entrance 
into  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Romans,  who  also  kept 
bees,  found  bee  keeping  established  in  all  the  countries 
occupied  by  these  nations  as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact 
with  them. 

In  the  United  States  bee  keeping  was  introduced  by 
European  immigrants  before  the  year  1763.  Lorenzo  L. 
Langstroth,  who  is  called  the  father  of  American  apicul- 
ture, with  Moses  Quinsby  and  Charles  Dadant,  Sr.,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  of  American  bee  keeping  of  today. 
Langstroth  invented  the  movable  frames;  Quinsby  the 
treatment  of  the  hive  from  above;  and  Dadant,  by  bringing 
both  systems  together  and  selecting  the  most  suitable  size 
of  frames  and  hive,  produced  the  American  standard  hive 
which,  if  not  adopted  in  all  other  countries  as  yet,  is  on 
its  way  to  become  so. 

RACES    OF    HONEY    BEES 

In  American  only  one  kind  of  bee  is  domesticated,  the 
European  Honey  Bee,  Apis  mellifera,  which  has  a  number 
of  races. 

In  the  Philippines  we  have  three  kinds  of  wild  bees  which 
produce  honey  collectively.  The  stingless  Dwarf  Honey 
Bee,  Apis  florea,  is  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  house  fly, 
and  even  slimmer  in  body  than  the  latter.  Its  combs, 
mostly  built  in  hollow  trees,  are  well  filled  with  honey,  but 
the  whole  Lilliputian  colony  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  collect  the  honey. 

The  Indian  Honey  Bee,  Apis  indica,  is  most  common 
in  the  Islands.  It  is  known  as  Upton  or  putyokan.  In 
size  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  American  bee  but  it 
collects  quite  a  large  amount  of  honey  and  besides,  if  treated 
properly,  is  much  gentler  than  all  other  races  of  honey 


bees.  Furthermore  this  bee  is  easy  to  domesticate  or 
"hive"  because  in  its  natural  state  it  builds  its  combs  inside 
of  hollow  trees.  In  the  present  article,  when  speaking  of 
bees,  it  is  always  with  reference  to  the  Upton. 

The  third  kind  of  colony -building  native  bee  is  the  Giant 
Bee,  Apis  dor  sat  a,  also  called  putyokan  in  some  provinces. 
It  is  much  larger  than  the  American  bee  and  produces  a 
large  amount  of  very  good  honey,  also  much  more  wax  than 
any  other  bee.  But  it  builds  only  one  comb  hanging  free 
and  high  up  in  a  tree.  This  bee  is  known  as  a  fierce  fighter 
and  most  people  are  afraid  even  to  get  near  its  home,  and 
no  trial  has  been  made  to  domesticate  it. 

While  the  European  bee  is  kept  in  many  tropical  coun- 
tries, as  in  Guam,  for  instance,  India  and  other  Asiatic 
countries  have  domesticated  the  lipton.  Since  the  taming 
is  easy  and  since  it  is  at  home  in  our  Islands,  I  strongly 
recommend  to  start  bee  keeping  with  this  bee. 

Some  colonies  of  American  bees  have  imported  into  the 
Philippines,  but  they  are  still  too  few  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industry. 

THE  HABITS  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE 

There  has  been  and  still  is  in  some  quarters  a  superstition 
that  bees  "eat  the  flowers' '  of  fruit  trees  and  damage  their 
ripe  fruits.  This  is  all  wrong.  When  a  bird  or  a  bug  has 
injured  a  ripe  fruit  so  that  its  interior  is  exposed,  one  may 
find  bees  on  such  a  fruit  sucking  the  juice  out  of  it.  But 
that  fruit  would  become  rotten  anyway.  The  bee  has  no 
bitting  mouth  and  cannot  break  the  skin  of  a  fruit  or  bite 
off  a  flower.  It  is  only  able  to  suck  up  liquid  food  with  its 
long  tongue.  That  food  it  finds  in  those  flowers  which 
possess  a  certain  kind  of  cells  that  manufacture  a  sweet 
liquid  called  nectar.  This  the  bee  sucks  up  and  carries  in  a 
special  honey  stomach.  After  the  latter  is  filled  the  bee 
flies  home  and  lets  the  nectar  flow  into  the  honey  cells  of 
the  combs.  Besides  the  honey  sac,  the  bee  has  a  real 
stomach  into  which  goes  the  food  it  needs  for  its  own  body. 

In  the  hive  we  observe  three  kinds  of  bees.  There  is 
first  the  queen,  the  only  true  female  of  the  whole  populace. 
Perhaps  she  ought  not  to  be  called  "queen"  but  rather  the 
president  of  the  republic  because  she  is  not  allowed  to  rule 
until  the  end  of  her  days.  She  has  to  make  room  for  a 
successor  after  the  new  elections. 

She  is  quite  busy  as  long  as  she  lives.  After  she  has 
become  a  dalaga  she  makes  a  few  short  trial  flights  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  environs  of  her  home  and  to  test  her 
wings.  Finally,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  her  life,  she 
flies  up  in  the  air  on  her  marriage  flight.  A  great  many 
males,  so-called  drones,  follow  her  and  the  race  is  to  the 
swift.  The  fastest  and  strongest  drone  mates  with  the 
dalaga  queen. 

This  mating  gives  to  the  queen  the  power  to  lay  eggs  of 
two  different  kinds.  At  will  she  is  now  able  to  lay  female 
eggs  which  contain  seeds  or  spermatozoa  of  the  male,  or 
eggs  without  spermatozoa.  From  the  former  females  and 
from  the  latter  males  develop. 
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However,  the  females  which  grow  from  the  fertilized 
eggs  do  not  become  true  females  but  infertile  ones.  They 
are  the  thousands  of  workers  in  the  hive,  the  real  population 
of  it.  In  size  they  are  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the  queen 
and  as  a  rule  they  never  lay  an  egg,  except  when  the  queen 
dies.  Then  a  worker  bee  will  begin  to  lay  eggs;  but  since 
she  is  an  old  maid,  unmarried,  she  carries  no  spermatozoa 
in  her  sexual  organs  and  from  her  eggs  only  males  develop. 

If  nothing  untoward  happens,  the  queen  lays  daily  from 
2000  to  3000  worker  eggs  and  when  the  swarming  time 
comes,  also  drone  eggs. 

Queen  and  workers  have  bright  yellow  bands  across  their 
abdomens,  while  the  drones  are  uniformly  blueish-black 
and  somewhat  thicker  of  body  than  the  workers. 

The  workers  do  all  the  labor,  in  the  hive  and  outside,  from 
gathering  food  to  feeding  the  larvae,  the  queen,  and  the 
drones.  The  drones  do  nothing  at  all ;  they  sit  lazily  around 
and  watch  only  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  dalaga  to  whom 
they  may  pay  attentions.  That  laziness  gets  finally  "on 
the  nerves"  of  the  workers;  when  the  mating  period  is  over 
they  fire  the  drones  out  of  the  house  to  let  them  die  in  the 
open  because  they  never  learn  to  feed  themselves. 

The  food  of  the  bees  consists  of  the  nectar  and  pollen  of 
flowers.  The  former  is  somewhat  changed  in  its  compo- 
sition while  in  the  honey  sac.  It  is  condensed  i.  e.  the 
superfluous  water  is  taken  out,  and  the  largest  part  of  the 
sucrose  (cane  sugar)  is  converted  into  glucose. 

The  queen  continues  to  lay  eggs  until  the  hive  becomes 
overpopulated.  Then  the  workers  raise  one  or  more  young 
queens.  This  they  do  by  enlarging  a  cell  containing  a 
female  egg.  To  the  larva  in  it  they  give  a  specially  pre- 
pared food,  called  "royal  jelly".  The  enlargement  of  the 
cell  and  that  special  food  cause  this  larva  to  develop  into  a 
real  queen  of  full  sexual  capacity.  When  the  young  queen 
emerges  from  the  cell,  the  old  one  perceives  that  her  term 
of  office  is  ended.  She  collects  a  number  of  people  and 
emigrates  with  them  to  found  a  new  colony.  This  emigra- 
tion we  call  "swarming"  and  the  emigrants  are  a  "swarm." 

The  swarming  time  in  the  Islands  is  about  in  June.  A 
swarm  generally  flies  far  away  from  the  old  home  and  settles 
on  the  branch  of  tree.  Explorer  bees  are  then  sent  off 
from  the  main  body  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  build  the  new 


home  in.  In  the  mean  time  the  swarm  remains  closely 
clustered  on  its  tree.  That  may  last  through  half  a  day 
or  even  a  full  day.  In  case  the  exploring  workers  find 
nothing  suitable,  the  swarm  makes  another  trip  farther 
away  until  a  good  locality  is  found. 

GETTING    THE    BEES 

First  a  box  should  be  made  for  catching  the  swarm. 
Take  any  small  box  about  half  the  size  of  a  petroleum  box; 
nail  four  small  boards,  2  cm.  wide  and  1-1/2  to  2  cm.  thick, 
along  the  upper  insides  with  their  upper  edges  about  2  cm. 
below  the  edges  of  the  box;  then  make  a  cover  that  fits 
inside  the  box  and  nail  a  handle  to  its  middle  so  it  may  be 
lifted  easil>. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  a  hive.  Take  a  petroleum  box 
or  one  of  similar  size,  make  the  back  into  a  door  in  a  similar 
way  as  described  for  the  catching  box,  and  cut  in  the  side 
opposite  this  door,  directly  above  the  floor  board,  an  open- 
ing, 1/2  cm.  high  and  6  cm.  wide.  Feet  may  be  made  on 
this  box  by  driving  5  to  6-inch  nails  under  each  corner. 

A  better  hive,  however,  may  be  made  as  follows:  Take 
a  petroleum  box,  lay  it  on  one  of  its  largest  sides  and  make 
the  upper  large  side  into  a  well  fitting  cover  that  fits  on  top 
of  the  box,  and  not  inside  it,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Nail  a  piece  of  board,  2  cm.  wide  and  1-1/2 
cm.  thick,  2  cm.  below  the  whole  upper  inner  edge  of  each 
long  side.  In  one  short  side  directly  above  the  floor,  cut 
an  opening  1/2  cm.  high  and  6  cm.  wide.  This  side  will 
be  the  front  of  the  hive. 

Now  make  the  frames  in  the  following  manner:  The  top 
should  be  made  of  such  a  length  that  it  fits  over  the  two 
pieces  of  wood  nailed  inside  the  box,  without,  however, 
touching  the  sides  of  the  box.  (I  give  no  exact  measure- 
ments because  I  have  observed  that  petroleum  or  gasoline 
boxes  often  differ  somewhat  in  their  dimensions).  This 
top  piece  should  be  2-1/2  cm.  wide  and  1/2  cm.  thick. 
The  bottom  board  of  the  frame  and  the  side  boards  should 
be  of  the  same  thickness  but  only  2  cm.  wide.  The  bottom 
board  should  be  2  cm.  shorter  than  the  top  board,  and  the 
side  boards  should  be  made  so  long  that  a  1/2  cm.  space 
remains  open  below  the  frames  when  they  are  hung  in  the 
hive.  Make  the  feet  for  the  hive  of  nails  as  already  de- 
scribed. 

(To  be  continued) 


Secret 

By  Rachel  Mack 


LOLA  BASIANG  has  a  bigger  rice  crop  from 
her  field  than  any  of  her  neighbors  have. 
She  has  a  secret  which  she  tells  no  one. 
In  November  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
She  goes  to  her  field  alone,  digs  a  little  pit,  and 


lays  within  a  bundle  of  fresh  palay. 

She  mutters  strange  words  while  she  puts  the  dark 
earth  back  to  fill  the  hole. 

Does  she  have  an  understanding  with  some  un- 
happy earth  god,  long  forgotten  by  the  race  of 
men? 
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Early  Days  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary 


T 


MAKING  station  at  Yrocin,  we  started 
recruiting.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
organization  by  influential  men,  and 
especially  by  the  president  of  Bulan,  who 
brought  their  sons  or  young  relations  to 
seek  enlistment,  made  it  possible  to  secure 
an  excellent  class  of  recruits  whose  information  concern- 
ing people  of  the  province  was  both  helpful  and  reliable. 
We  took  our  meals  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  officials. 
The  table  groaned  under  course  after  course  of  the  omni- 
present manok,  of  eggs  ,  fish,  and  dulces,  varied  occasion- 
ally with  venison,  wild  pig  and  other  game,  the  Chief  of 
Police  acting  in  the  capacity  of  caterer,  his  men  as  chefs 
and  waiters.  After  a  time,  complaints  of  grievances  on 
the  part  of  the  producers  leaked  through  to  us  and  we 
started  our  own  mess,  which  was  just  as  satisfactory  for 
there  was  not  only  a  fairly  good  local  market  but  com- 
missaries from  the  Army  were  also  available. 


By  Wilfrid  Turnbull 
Formerly  Captain,  P.   C. 

dancing,  the  preside  rite  taking  her  to  social  gatherings 
where  she  gave  exhibitions  in  the  art  of  Terpsichore  and, 
taking  up  collections,  made  money  and  enjoyed  life  more 
than  as  a  fake  "saintess"  in  the  hills.  Few  of  these  Anting- 
Anting  people  were  really  bad;  they  were  just  "poor 
benighted  heathen",  densely  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
very  susceptible  to  persuasion  by  any  smooth-tongued 
rascal  who,  never  coming  out  in  the  open,  ran  no  risk  but 
made  a  fair  living  at  the  expense  of  his  followers. 


THE    ANTING-ANTINGS 

The  Anting-antings  kept  both  Army  and  Constabulary 
busy,  and  in  a  short  time  there  were  several  hundred  pri- 
soners, packed  like  sardines  in  a  large  house  and  adjoining 
camarin 
we  reenforced  the  municipal  cockpit  and  used  that  as  a 


THE    PEOPLE'S    FEAR    OF    FIREARMS 

I  recall  that  at  a  time  when  the  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Constabulary  was  only  about  ten,  some  two  hundred  pri- 
soners were  being  worked  on  the  streets;  and  that  only  one 
man  escaped  and  he  returned  of  his  own  accord,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  guards  invariably  unloaded 
their  pieces  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  sight  and  that  the 
prisoners  must  have  been  aware  of  this.  The  habit  was 
very  hard  to  break  and  it  was  equally  hard  for  us  to  ex- 
plain as  also  to  account  for  the  docility  of  the  prisoners. 
The  Filipino  has  much  less  fear  of  armas  blancas  or  cold 


steel  than  we  have,  but  treats  and  looks  upon  a  gun— 

tww  11TC  o^xx^o  ...  „  .«.6 ^  —  —j &     loaded  or  not— with  much  greater  respect  than  we  do. 

,  but,  fearing  a  second  "Black  Hole"  of  Calcutta,     Even  the  report  that  one  has  a  gun  insures  almost  as  muc 
wc  iccmorced  the  municipal  cockpit  and  used  that  as  a     safety  as  carrying  one  openly.     I  was  once  in  a  bad  p  ace 
jail.     This  was  guarded  by  the  Army  at  night,  and  the     and  without  actual  or  reported  arms;  moreover,  I  cou 
prisoners  were  given  the  necessary  exercise  by  the  Constabu-      not  get  away;  and  I  believe  that  the  bulging  of  my     ip 
lary  during  the  day,  grading,  draining,  and  surfacing  the     pocket  due  to  the  presence  of  two  pairs  of  socks  saved  me 
streets  of  the  town  with  gravel.     There  were  a  few  munic-     from  trouble.     I  used  to  hear  the  people  talk  about  my 

gun,  especially  after  I  had  been  arranging  the  end  of  one 
sock  as  if  to  cover  a  pocket  pistol.  An  old  Christian  road 
foreman  in  Ifugao  always  carried  a  wooden  revolver  in 
a  holster  and  this  gave  me  the  idea  of  the  socks.  This  may 
explain  the  unloading  of  the  guns  by  the  Sorsogon  con- 
stables. 

OUR    WIDE    POWERS 

The  prisoners  were  a  source  of  gain  to  the  municipality , 
both  on  account  of  the  improvements  due  to  their  work 
and  the  food  bought  for  them,  but  they  were  only  an  expense 
to  the  Insular  Government  and  they  also  took  up  the  time 
of  the  Constabulary  which  was  needed  for  instruction. 
There  was  no  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  try  minor  cases  or  to 
investigate  graver  charges,  and  the  docket  of  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  was  full  up  for  an  indefinite  time  ahead,  so 
that  alter  a  talk  with  the  Judge  the  Constabulary  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  police,  justice  of  the  peace,  court  of  first 
instance,  sheriff,  jailer,  etc.  Prisoners  accused  of  minor 
offenses,  those  of  more  serious  crimes  but  against  whom  the 
evidence  was  such  as  to  make  conviction  highly  improbable, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  fanatics  were  turned  loose  after 
having  served  a  term  considered  sufficient  as  an  example 
and  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  various  offenses  unlikely. 
Some  of  the  really  bad  men,  seeing  the  others  depart  and 
becoming  concerned  at  their  own  position  and  for  the 
future,  tried  to  escape— thus  ending  their  careers  and 
saving  quit  a  little  trouble  and  expense.     Conditions  were 
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ipal  and  barrio  officials  among  the  prisoners,  quite  a  sprink. 
ling  of  men  who  had  committed  wholesale  murder,  rape, 
and  robbery,  and  numerous  pseudo  Holy  Personages  in- 
cluding Jesus  Christ  and  Santa  Clara.  The  former  was 
the  nominal  head  of  the  fanatics,  a  very  illiterate  and  ig- 
norant tao,  the  catspaw  of  more  intelligent  men  who  kept 
in  the  shadow.  The  people  of  the  province  took  this  op- 
portunity to  give  information  in  regard  to  all  the  really 
bad  men  who  had  been  murdering  and  otherwise  terrorizing 
the  different  communities  since  Spanish  days.  Many 
also  improved  the  occasion  by  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  their 
enemies.  I  remember  one  such  case,  that  of  a  mestizo 
patriarch  with  a  long  white  beard  and  rather  saintly  mean 
who  was  accused  of  a  particularly  brutal  killing.  This  man 
and  his  wife  lived  in  an  isolated  house  on  a  hemp  plantation 
and  were  well  to  do  judging  from  the  house  which  contained 
a  piano,  and  both  were  above  the  average  official  class  in 
education.  They  claimed  the  accusation  was  one  of  ven- 
ganza  with  which  I  was  inclined  to  agree,  but  the  evidence 
was  such  that  he  had  to  be  brought  to  trial.  The  women 
prisoners  after  having  been  "frisked"  of  cruel  looking  dag- 
gers and  their  Anting-Anting  charms,  were  turned  over  to 
the  pres;dente  for  safe-keeping  tor  they  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  warrant  a  separate  jail  and,  moreover,  as  they 
were  all  both  good  looking  and  muy  simpaticas,  they 
would  probably  have  caused  complications.  Santa  Clara 
became  quite  a  local,  secular  celebrity  due  to  her  wonderful 


such  that  following  the  letter  of  the  law  was  out  of  the 
question,  all  one  could  do  was  to  see  that  everyone  got 
justice,  summary  as  it  was,  of  necessity,  at  times.  Further- 
more what  was  to  be  gained  by  holding  these  ignorant 
people  in  jail  for  perhaps  a  year  and  then  trying  them  for 
something  beyond  their  comprehension?  What  we  wished 
to  do,  if  possible,  was  to  capture  the  men  responsible  and, 
behind  the  scenes,  get  them  convicted  and  punished  as 
examples  and  leave  the  rest  to  time  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  Several  interviews  with  the  man  posing  as 
Jesus  Christ  No.  2  showed  him  to  be  mentally  incapable 
of  having  initiated  the  movement,  although  he  and  others 
like  him  had  to  pay  their  "debt  to  society".  The  prisoners 
were  loyal  to  their  leaders,  and  even  the  much  extolled 
water-cure  failed,  in  most  cases,  to  bring  out  the  informa- 
tion sought.  The  "cure"  was,  after  a  few  trials,  discarded 
as  brutal  and  unreliable.  This  and  all  other  so  called 
"third  degree"  methods  should  be  prohibited  by  law  and 
severely  penalized. 

There  were  a  few  exciting  encounters  with  the  fanatics, 
who  were  at  a  disadvantage  having  very  few  firearms. 
Moreover,  the  affair  at  Gate  had  shaken  their  faith  in  the 
protective  value  of  their  anting-antings.  With  the  capture 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  headquarters  by  the  Army,  the 
rest  of  the  clan  retired  to  their  hiding  places  and  conditions 
became  normal. 

NO    SUCH   THING    AS    ROUTINE 

We  were,  of  course,  a  poorly  equipped,  uniformed,  and 
instructed  mob.  There  were  several  brands  of  arms  to 
choose  from  and  in  consequence  a  variety  of  ammunition, 
causing  much  confusion.  I  forget  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  fixed  clothing  allowance,  but  remember  that  some 
cafiamo  was  supplied  from  Manila  and  made  up  locally, 
each  man  being  furnished  with  one  uniform  so  long  as  the 
cloth  lasted.  This  uniform  he  wore  on  guard  and  on  pass 
for  the  sake  of  the  Government's  prestige  and  so  that  he 
might  appear  before  his  friends  and  relations  in  all  his 
glory  and  so  advertise  the  force.  If  there  was  such  an 
individual  as  a  paymaster  he  never  reached  Sorsogon,  and 
after  each  of  us  had  spent  what  little  money  he  had  and  we 
had  signed  more  vales  than  we  could  hope  to  receive  in 
pay,  an  urgent  and  pathetic  note  to  General  Allen  brought 
payroll  blank  forms,  vouchers,  and  cash.  Morning  and 
guard  report  books,  blank  forms,  and  stationery  arrived 
later.  Up  to  that  time  the  few  records  kept  were  on  scraps 
of  paper  or  in  O'Grady's  head,  and  as  he  had  been  an  office 
man  in  civil  life,  a  company  clerk  in  the  Army,  and  had  a 
good  memory,  everything  seemed  to  come  out  all  right. 
There  were  no  Inspectors  in  those  days,  and  had  there 
been,  they  would  have  had  hard  work  to  find  us,  and  seeing 
us,  they  would  never  have  suspected  us  of  belonging  to  a 
semi-military  organization.  All  this  notwithstanding,  we 
were  having  the  time  of  our  lives.  There  was  enough 
excitement  to  keep  one  interested,  a  varied  choice  of  amuse- 
ments, and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  daily  routine  for 
each  day  brought  out  something  new  and  of  interest. 

Yrocin,  some  twelve  miles  from  the  east  coast  and  eighteen 
from  the  west  coast,   also  had   trails  through   the  hemp 
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lates  connecting  with  Casiguran  via  Juban  and  with  Mat- 
nog.  Between  Juban  or  Casiguran  and  Sorsogon  the  only 
communication  was  by  water,  but  one  could  go  by  land 
from  Yrocin  to  Sorsogon  via  Bulusan  and  the  trail  up  the 
east  coast.  This  trail  also  followed  the  coast  as  far  as 
Matnog.  These  were  practically  the  only  trails  much  used 
in  those  days  and  the  southwest  part  of  the  province  was 
mostly  rerra  incognita.  The  dense  hemp  plantations 
and  the  fact  that  there  were  houses  or  sitios  scattered 
throughout  these,  made  it  easy  for  people  to  hide  from  the 
authorities. 

OUR    AMUSEMENTS 

The  town  of  Yrocin  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  Bulusan 
volcano  overlooks  a  beautiful  valley  to  the  west  in  which 
there  are  boiling,  tepid,  and  cool  springs  all  within  a  few 
feet  of  one  another;  the  nights  are  cool,  and  in  those  days 
the  insurrection  had  not  left  its  mark  as  in  the  other  towns. 
It  was  an  attractive  little  town.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  plenty  of  amusement  and  entertainment.  One  had 
the  choice  of  good  shooting — deer,  wild  pig,  snipe,  wild 
duck,  and  other  game  birds,  picnics  to  the  hot  springs  and 
other  points,  dancing  all  night,  or  getting  into  one  of  the 
many  monte  games  which  were  more  or  less  continuous 
except  for  the  hours  of  Sunday  Mass.  The  people  were 
hospitable  and  pleasure-loving,  the  padre  even  giving 
quite  an  elaborate  dinner  every  Sunday,  followed  by  a 
baile  and  monte.  I  remember  one  occasion  when  our 
host  having  lost  heavily,  sent  out  for  all  the  Chinos  in  town 
and  later  more  than  recuperated  his  losses.  Although  the 
price  of  hemp  was  only  around  P5.00,  everyone  seemed 
to  have  money,  at  least  for  monte  and  the  cockpit. 

THE  CANOPY- BEDDED  ROOMS 

Some  of  the  customs  were  interesting  and  one  still  re- 
cognizes their  underlying  spirit  of  hospitality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  official  class  everywhere  and  in  that  of  strangers 
in  the  more  isolated  parts  of  the  archipelago.  When  an 
American  arrived  in  a  town  of  any  size,  he  was  first  sup- 
plied with  all  the  liquid  refreshment  he  could  consume  and 
then  given  an  excellent  dinner  followed  by  a  baile.  This 
custom  had  my  unequivocal  approval  for  so  long  as  one 
could  see  sufficiently  well  to  guide  one's  partner  and  not 
step  on  her  toes.  Conversation  was  not  expected  and  a 
state  bordering  on  inebriation  was  looked  upon  as  the 
normal  condition  of  the  Americano.  Each  town  had  a 
nicely  furnished  and  canopy -bedded  room  in  the  municipal 
building  for  the  use  of  transient  officials  and  strangers. 
Should  the  visitor  excuse  himself  from  the  usual  ceremonial 
reception  on  account  of  being  covered  with  mud  from  head 
to  foot  and  without  a  change  of  clothes  or  other  reason, 
he  was  given  excellent  meals  and  all  the  comforts  of  home 
at  the  Presidencia. 

The  church  and  convento  at  Yrocin  were  situated  on  a 
gravel  peak  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  padre 
being  so  isolated  was  having  an  uncomfortable  time  anti- 
cipating the  threatened  operation  on  his  tongue  by  the 
fanatics.  We  all  liked  him  very  much,  and  I  fear  that  he 
had  few  enjoyable  moments  when  Captain  Whittenmeyer 
or  one  of  us  was  not  with  him. 

(To  be  continued) 


Thoughts  on  Sculpture 


By  Ignacio 


HE  Greeks  excelled  in  sculpture  be- 
cause to  them  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  was   the  human  figure. 


Modern  sculptors  seek  to  create  art  out  of 
ugliness.  They  scorn  all  the  royal  roads  to  beauty.  To  be 
sure,  they  often  fail  and  that  not  gloriously.  But  when 
they  achieve  some  measure  of  success,  when  what  is  pro- 
foundly offensive  to  the  sight  at  last  begins  to  glow  with 
beauty  under  their  hands,  that  beauty  is  invariably  soul- 
stirring,  mystery  revealing,  unforgetable.  Thus  there  is 
more  real  beauty  in  Duchamp-Villon's  Baudelaire  than  in 
anything  by  Canova  or  Thorwaldsen. 


To  the  Greeks,  rhythm  was  subordinate  to  form;  to  the 
Westerners,  form  is  subordinate  to  rhythm. 


Plato  admired  the  art  of  Egypt  more  than  that  of  the 
glorious  sculptors  of  his  own  country.  The  reason,  I  take 
it,  is  that  the  Egyptian  statues  were  fixed  and  immobile, 
faithfully  obeying  frontal  laws,  fitting  symbols  of  his  im- 
mutable Ideas.  Aristotle  gives  us  to  understand  that 
Plato  was  led  to  his  doctrine  of  Ideas  by  his  belief  that  there 
could  be  no  science  of  the  fleeting.  But  who  knows#if  such 
philosophy  was  in  reality  the  crystallization  of  Plato's  im- 
pressions of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  an  echo  of  the  manner 
of  feeling  and  thinking  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
lived  for  many  years.  For  a  man  who  could  place  the 
rigid,  hopelessly  archaic  statues  of  Egypt  above  those  of 
Pheidias  and  Polycleitus  must  certainly  have  had  an  Egyp- 
tian or  Egyptianized  soul.     Or  was  Plato  a  decadent?  .  .  . 


Abstract  sculpture  like  Brancusi's  Bird  in  Flight, 
Duchamp-Villon's  Horse,  or  Lipchitz's  Musician  has  this 
advantage  over  abstract  painting:  it  can  serve  admirably 
as  a  hat-rack. 


There  is  a  statement  in  Athenaeus'  Deipnosophistae 
to  the  effect  that  the  archaic  Greek  sculpture  is  a  record  or 
relic  of  dancing,  or  "a  petrifaction  of  dancers",  as  a  com- 
mentator has  it.  In  modern  statues  which  are  intentionally 
archaic  there  is  also  a  petrifaction  but  alas!  no  dancers.  .  . 


Sculpture  is  the  art  of  living  forms.  Its  theme  is  life 
itself.  This  is  probably  what  led  Rodin  to  say  that  "life 
is  beauty."  In  face  of  these  facts,  to  banish  life  from 
sculpture  as  the  exponents  of  abstract  type  of  this  art  are 
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doing,  is  fundamentally  to  negate  sculpture.  There  is 
therefore  only  one  way  of  doing  justice  to  abstract  statues. 
They  should  be  regarded  simply  as  knickknacks,  not  as 
sculpture. 

8 
The  aim  of  most  modern  sculptors  is  to  produce  art, 
not  Hfe.     That  is  why  they  produce  neither. 


Modern  sculpture  has  undoubtedly  many  points  of  ex- 
cellence. Nobody  will  deny  that  it  has  compassed  certain 
effects  impossible  even  to  the  Greeks  or  Michelangelo. 
Consider  Rodin's  treatment  of  light,  Maillol's  simplified 
forms  which  have  all  the  austere  beauty  of  mathematics, 
and  Joseph  Bernard's  linear  purity  which  Paul  Morand 
describes  as  biblical.  They  certainly  seldom  fail  to  com- 
municate a  responsive  thrill.  And  yet,  in  contemplating 
the  works  of  modern  sculptors,  we  cannot  help  feeling  the 
lack  of  something  solid  and  thoroughly  satisfying  that  we 
associate  with  masterpieces.  It  gradually  dawns  on  us 
that  it  is  not  art  that  we  have  before  us  but  simply  the 
constituent  elements  of  art.  Modern  sculptors,  it  would 
seem,  have  hands  that  build  not. 

10 
It  is  hard  to  be  an  original  artist  nowadays.     Even 
crazy  artists  are  no  longer  original. 

11 
When  a  modern  sculptor  or  painter  has  found  the  title 
for  a  future  work,  the  rest  is  only  a  matter  of  execution. 

12 
It  requires  a  greater  art  to  put  life  into  a  deformed  figure 
than  into  a  realistic  one.  Modern  sculptors  thus  have  a 
vastly  more  complicated  task  than  their  predecessors.  For 
the  latter  never  resorted  to  distortion  and  exaggeration 
except  to  achieve  artistic  effects  impossible  to  the  faithful 
copyists  of  appearances.  So,  instead  of  deformation  making 
the  expression  of  life  difficult,  it  helped  to  express  it  with 
emphasis  and  vividness.  Modern  sculptors,  on  the  other 
hand,  begin  with  a  grotesque  arrangement  of  lines,  planes, 
masses,  and  volumes  in  which  even  the  vilest  of  scoffers 
would  not  find  the  image  of  God,  and  then  proceed  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  it.  Naturally,  they  fail, 
producing  only  inorganic  atrocities.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  hear  so  much  talk  of  art's  superiority  to  life  and  absolute 
independence  from  it.  For  artistic  failures  may  always  be 
expected  to  justify  bad  art  by  worse  esthetics. 

13 
The  first  step  in  art  appreciation  nowadays  is  to  guess 
what  it  is  one  has  before  himself.     It  is  also  usually  the 
last  step. 

14 
Purely  esthetic  pleasure  is  not  a  complete  pleasure  at  all. 
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The  Making  of  a  Will  in  the  Philippines 


c 


i  OMPLETE  and  free  disposition  of  all 
of  one's  estate  by  last  will  or  testa- 
ment is  not  legally  possible  in  the 
Philippines  at  present.  A  person  cannot 
dispose  of  his  property,  real  or  personal, 
just  as  he  wishes,  but  must  do  so  in  accord- 
ance with  and  within  prescriptions  and  limitations  of  our 
civil  law.  Even  if  the  deceased  dies  without  a  will,  his 
estate  is  divided  mathematically  and  automatically  by 
virtue  of  and  according  to  law  provisions  relative  to  in- 
testate succession. 

HOW    AN    ESTATE   MUST    BE   DIVIDED 

Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  a  testator  who  has  legitimate 
children  must  leave  two-thirds  of  his  whole  estate,  real  or 
personal,  to  the  latter.  He  can  dispose  of  the  remaining 
third  freely, — after  burial  and  funeral  expenses  have  been 
paid  from  it.  And  if  he  should  have  any  legally  acknowl- 
edged natural  children  this  free  third  is  to  answer  for  the 
latter's  legitim  which  would  be  one-half  of  the  amount 
adjudicated  to  the  legitimate  children.  That  portion 
reserved  by  law  for  forced  heirs  is  called  legitim.  The 
testator  must  divide  one-half  of  the  legitim  equally  among 
his  legitimate  children.  The  other  half  he  can  adjudicate 
to  any  one  or  more  of  them  as  "mejora"  or  betterment. 

No  person  can  deprive  his  heirs  of  their  legitim,  except 
in  the  cases  expressly  determined  by  law.  Disinheritance 
can  be  effected  only  by  a  will  in  which  the  legal  ground  upon 
which  it  is  based  is  clearly  and  expressly  stated.  Should 
the  disinherited  heir  deny  the  truth  of  the  grounds  alleged 
in  such  a  document,  the  burden  of  proving|the  testator's 
allegations  falls  upon  the  other  heirs.  Disinheritance  made 
without  a  statement  of  the  cause,  or  for  a  cause  the  truth 
of  which,  if  contradicted,  should  not  be  proven,  or  which 
should  not  be  one  of  those  expressly  provided  by  law,  annuls 
the  appointment  of  the  heir  in  so  far  as  it  prejudices  the 
person  disinherited;  but  the  legacies,  betterments,  and 
other  testamentary  dispositions  of  the  will,  in  so  far  as  they 
do  not  encroach  upon  the  legitim  are  valid. 

WHO   MAY    BE   DISINHERITED 

The  following  can  be  disinherited:  Parents  who  aban- 
doned their  children  or  prostituted  their  daughters  or  made 
attempts  against  their  chastity;  any  person  found  guilty 
of  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  testator,  his  spouse, 
descendants,  or  ascendants;  any  person  who  has  accused 
the  testator  of  a  crime  for  which  the  law  prescribes  an 
afflictive  penalty  if  the  accusation  has  been  declared  libe- 
lous; a  man  convicted  of  adultery  with  the  wife  of  the  tes- 
tator; any  one  who  by  threats,  fraud,  or  violence  has  forced 
a  person  to  make  a  will  or  to  change  it. 

Refusal  without  lawful  cause  to  support  any  of  the  parents 
or  ascendants  is  a  ground  for  disinheritance,  just  as  is  also 
the  use  of  personal  violence  or  grossly  insulting  language 
against  the  testator.  Children  and  descendants,  legitimate 
as  well  as  natural,  can  be  disinherited  for  refusal  without 
lawful  cause  to  support  the  disinheriting  father  or  mother 
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or  ascendant.      Conviction  of  a  crime  to  which  the  law 


attaches  the  penalty  of  civil  interdiction  is  another  ground. 
Parents  who  lose  parental  authority  or  refuse  to  support 
children  without  lawful  cause  can  be  disinherited.  An 
attempt  of  one  of  the  spouses  against  the  life  of  the  other, 
unless  there  has  been  a  reconciliation  between  them,  is 
sufficient  cause  for  disinheritance. 

ACTION    AGAINST   DISINHERITANCE 

The  Philippine  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
"the  statement  by  the  testator  of  the  facts    constituting  cause    for 
disinheritance  is  not  conclusive  upon  the  heir.     If  controverted,    the 
issue  must  be  decided  by  a  competent  court  upon  the  evidence  pro- 
duced."    (Pecson  v.  Mediavillo,  28  Phil.  Reports,  page  81.) 

If  unproved  or  contradicted,  disinheritance  becomes  void. 

"A  subsequent  reconciliation  of  the  offender  with  the  one  offended 
deprives  the  latter  of  the  right  to  disinherit  and  renders  inoperative  a 
disinheritance  already  made," 

according  to  Article  856  of  the  Civil  Code. 

The  children  of  the  person  disinherited  take  his  or  her 
place  and  preserve  the  rights  of  forced  heirs  with  respect 
to  the  legitim,  but  disinherited  parents  do  not  have  the 
usufruct  or  the  administration  of  the  property  of  which 
it  consists. 

WHO  ARE  THE  FORCED   HEIRS 

The  following  are  forced  heirs,  according  to  Article  807 
of  the  Civil  Code: 

"1.  Legitimate  children  and  descendants,  with  respect  to  their 
legitimate  parents  and  ascendants. 

"2.     In  default  of  the  foregoing,  legitimate  parents  and  ascendants, 

with  respect  to  their  legitimate  children  and  descendants. 

"3.  The  widower  or  widow,  natural  children  legally  acknowledged, 
and  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  latter." 

IF   THE   TESTATOR    HAS    NO   CHILDREN 

Where  the  testator  has  only  his  parents  or  ascendants 
as  his  forced  heirs,  the  legitim  consists  of  one-half  of  the 
hereditary  estate.  He  can  dispose  as  he  wishes  of  the 
other  half,  subject  to  the  exception  established  by  Article 
836  of  the  Civil  Code  which  provides: 

"Should  the  testator  leave  no  descendants,  but  only  ascendants,  the 
surviving  spouse  shall  be  entitled  to  a  third  of  the  estate  in  usufruct 
This  third  shall  be  taken  from  the  free  half,  the  testator  being  allowed 
to  dispose  of  the  naked  ownership  of  the  same." 

OR    IS    NOT    SURVIVED    BY    HIS    PARENTS 

The  legitim  reserved  for  parents  must  be  divided  between 
both  equally.  If  one  of  them  has  died  before  the  testator, 
the  survivor  receives  the  whole.  If  the  testator  is  not 
survived  by  either  parents  or  legitimate  children,  the  pa- 
rental legitim  must  be  divided  equally  between  ascendants 
of  equal  degree  of  the  parental  and  maternal  lines.  If  the 
surviving  ascendants  are  of  different  degrees,  the  entire- 
parental  legitim  goes  to  the  nearest  ascendants  of  either 
line. 

RIGHTS    OF   THE    SURVIVING    SPOUSE 

Fixing  the  rights  of  the  surviving  spouse,  Article  834  o 
the  Civil  Code  provides: 

"Any  widower  or  widow  who,  on  the  death  of  his  or  her  spouse,  is  not 

divorced,  or  should  be  so  by  the  fault  of  the  deceased,  shall  be  entitled 

to  a  portion  in  usufruct  equal  to  that  corresponding  by  way  of  legitim  to 

each  of  the  legitimate  children  or  descendants  who  have  not  received 
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The  ruthless  course  of  Japan's  militarists 
in  Manchuria  and  the  helplessness  of  the 

League  of  Na- 
The  Common-sense  tions  in  regard 
View  of  the  League  to  this  breaking 

of  Nations  of    the    "Cov- 

enant", has  given  friends  of 
the  League  and  idealists  generally  a  severe  shock,  while 
hard-boiled  nationalists  (of  the  more  powerful  nations) 
and  cynics  openly  gloat  over  their  discomfiture  in  spite 
of  chagrin  over  Japan's  "success". 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  League  is  itself  an  asso- 
ciation of  capitalistic  and  imperialistic  nations  which  may 
be  opposed  to  an  imperialistic  adventure  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  in  such  a  crse  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  attitude  is  certain  to  be  called  in  question  by  the 
"offender". 

The  whole  may,  however,  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts,  and  the  more  civilized  among  us  may  nevertheless 
regard  the  League,  with  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  as  "the  most 
useful  and  promising  political  entity  in  existence  in  rela- 
tion to  international  affairs,  and  the  only  apparent  hope  of 
securing  a  better  set  of  conditions  in  the  immediate  future". 
It  is  fatuous  to  look  upon  League  policy  as  a  pushing  to- 
ward the  millennium  and  upon  League  officials  as  angels  in 
spotless  robes  of  white.  But  a  sort  of  internationalized 
imperialism  is  to  be  preferred  to  imperialism  old  style. 
There  is  a  considerable  gain  to  mankind  in  the  curbing  of 
nationalistic  anarchy  and  in  the  taking  into  consideration 
of  wider,  if  no  less  selfish,  interests. 


a  few  minutes  and  touch  on  a  forbidden  topic,  they  are 
switched  off  and  left  talking  into  dead  microphones. 

World-wide  "hook-ups"  are  carefully  staged  after  many 
cautious  pre-arrangements.  Usually,  the  reception  of  for- 
eign broadcasts  is  wilfully  interfered  with— commonly  by 
weather  signals.  Governments  go  to  the  extent  of  build- 
ing powerful  radio  stations  directly  across  from  one  the 
other  along  international  boundaries  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  prevent  the  reception  of  the  others'  broadcasts  by 
their  respective  publics.  In  every  country  only  the  pur- 
chase by  the  public  of  instruments  of  short  range  is  en- 
couraged. All  this  is  to  prevent  world  talk  and  world 
understanding. 

After  many  centuries,  we  have  won  a  comparatively 
free  press,  but  a  free  air  is  still  to  be  fought  for— while 
various  "interests  "are  consolidating  their  arbitrary  control. 


The  impressive  possibilities  of  the  radio 
not  only  as  a  source  of  artistic  pleasure, 
but  as  a  means  of  world- 
World  Radio       wide  intercommunication 
Censorship  and  intelligence,  are  be- 

ing   most    effectively 
thwarted,  and  there  is  nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  paltry 
use  that  is  being  made  of  this  great  invention.     This  mar- 
velous instrument  which  would  not  only  open  to  us  the 
doors  of  the  world's  great  concert  halls  but  would  put  us 
in  direct  communication  with  the  leaders  of  thought  of 
every  country,  has  become  nothing  but  a  box  from  the 
interior  of  which  proceeds  "canned"  music  and  jazz,  cheap 
humor,  and  advertising,  in  raucous  and  stultifying  mono- 
tony. .       .... 

In  the  United  States  and  some  other  countries,  including 
the  Philippines,  the  public  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
mercies  of  private  broadcasters,  while  elsewhere  govern- 
ments hold  the  broadcasting  monopoly,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  system,  under  present  conditions,  is 
the  worse  Private  broadcasters  exercise  the  license  granted 
them  purely  for  profit;  governments  are  guided  to  some 
extent  by  public  policy;  but  under  both  systems  a  strict 
censorship  is  in  full  effect,  and  discussions  of  every  topic 
of  real  importance  are  interdicted.  Speakers  who  are  out 
of  favor  find  it  impossible  to  "buy  time",  or,  if  they  do  get 


The  general  newspaper  criticism  of  Acting  Governor- 
General  Butte's  executive  order  extending  the  duties  and 
powers   of  the   Board   of   Pardons   in 
The  Parole  recommending  the  parole  of  prisoners, 

System  is  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the 

facts.  As  far  back  as  1906,  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  approved  an  act  (No.  1561)  which  author- 
ized the  governor-general  to  order  the  discharge  of  any 
convicted  person  upon  parole,  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  he  might  impose,  and  this  provision  was  reincorporated 
in  the  Administrative  Code  of  1916  (Sec.  80-i)  and  again  in  the 
Revised  Administrative  Code  of  1917  (Sec.  64-i),  and  all 
that  Mr.  Butte  has  done  is  to  extend  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Pardons  in  recommending  parole  and  to 
impose  new  and  more  definite  conditions  upon  those  paroled. 
Mr.  Butte  acted  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jose 
Abad  Santos,  Secretary  of  Justice,  who  favored  more  ex- 
tended executive  experimentation  in  this  field  as  against 
the  enactment  of  new  laws  as  recommended  by  Bilibid 
prison  authorities. 

The  principal  criticism  of  the  parole  system  here  has  been 
from  the  point  of  view  that  "politics"  might  enter  and  lead 
to  the  indiscriminate  releasing  of  all  manner  of  crooks  who 
happen  to  have  friends  with   "pull".     But  any  system 
established  by  law,  no  matter  how  wise  it  may  be,  can  be 
abused  by  those  who  administer  it.     If  we  are  going  to  be 
afraid  of  "  politics  "  we  have  to  be  afraid  of  every  department 
of  the  government,  and  not  only  of  that  small  branch  of  it 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  recommending  paroles  and  par- 
dons.    Under  present  conditions  in  Manila,  were  the  writer 
given  to  fear,  he  would  be  far  more  apprehensive  of  the 
police  and  the  lower  courts  than  of  anything  the  Board  of 
Pardons  could  do.  . 

Parole  has  been  advocated  by  every  authority  on  our 
modern  penal  system-really  still  medieval-and  is  being 
widely  adopted  in  advanced  countries.  Any 
remove,  no  matter  how  slight,  from  the 
stupidly  mathematical  sentences  of  the 
courts  and  from  the  inhuman  prison  system, 
is  an  advance  in  civilization.  No  one  advo- 
cates the  release  of  dangerous  criminals,  but 
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these  are  in  the  minority  among  the  unfortunates  sent  to 
prison  every  day — most  of  them  because  they  could  not 
afford  to  employ  a  good  lawyer.  It  is  probably  not  too 
much  to  say  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  the 
world's  prisons  were  better  outside  of  them,  and  that  it  is 
•only  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  accident,  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  those  out  of  prison,  are  not  in. 

Only  dangerous  and  confirmed  criminals  should  be  held 
under  restraint,  and  that  for  life;  all  others  should  be  en- 
abled to  make  good  the  wrong  and  the  damage  they  may 
have  done  in  some  practical  way,  instead  of  being  stuck 
away  in  a  cell  at  community  expense  which  too  naturally 
breaks  all  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  society,  as  well  as 
causing  untold  suffering  to  their  innocent  families. 

The  period  preceding  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor- 
general  in  the  Philippines  is  always  characterized  by  un- 
certainty and  speculation.  In  view, 
The  Best  Omen  however,  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequences of  lack  of  cooperation 
between  the  chief  executive  and  the  legislature,  the  un- 
written law  of  cooperation  between  these  two  vital  elements 
in  the  government  has  become  incorporated  into  our  Phil- 
ippine "Constitution".  It  is  safe  to  state  that  no  new  gov- 
ernor-general can  expect  to  succeed  in  this  most  important 
assignment  without  the  cooperation  of  the  legislature.  It 
is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  policy  of  coopera- 
tion will  be  continued  under  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 


Within  each  administration,  however,  there  is  room  for 
diversification  in  major  policies  depending  upon  the  per- 
sonal attitudes  of  the  incoming  executive.  While  the  last 
three  men  appointed  to  the  position  by  Republican  Pres- 
idents have  emphasized  economic  development,  there  were 
individual  differences  in  their  policies.  Governor  Wood's 
main  concern  seemed  to  be  to  get  the  government  out  of 
business,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  private  big  business. 
Governor  Stimson  preached  the  civilizing  and  liberalizing 
influence  of  industry,  but  to  him  economic  development  was 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  impersonal  corporate  agencies  of 
the  machine  age.  Governor  Davis'  appeal  for  economic 
development  found  a  sympathetic  response  because  he 
measured  it  in  terms  of  individual  pioneer  efforts,  thereby 
evincing  his  Middle  West  American  ideal  of  giving  every 
man  an  economic  chance. 

Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  is  expected  to  guide 
his  administrative  policies  in  the  direction  of  economic 
development  also.  Even  if  his  achievements  in  Porto  Rico 
were  unknown,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Progressive  would  be  a 
reassuring  indication  that  in  his  dealings  with  Filipinos 
he  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  common  man  and  in  sympathy 
with  all  movements  intended  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
develop  himself  into  a  free  citizen. 

Fortunately,  Governor  Roosevelt's  attitude  towards  big 
landholding  is  known.  The  best  omen  that  his  econo- 
mic policy  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Philippines  is  his 
advocacy  in  Porto  Rico  of  the  small  holdings  movement. 


"It  is  axiomatic",  he  states  in  his  annual  report,  "that  the 
small  farm  holder  is  the  basis  of  society.  Our  endeavor, 
therefore,  must  be  to  aid  such  as  exist  and  to  strive  to  put 
back  on  the  land  again  on  farms  owned  by  themselves,  as 
many  of  our  people  as  possible". 

The  problem  of  land  holding  in  the  Philippines  does  not 
involve  the  buying  of  large  estates  and  their  subdivision 
into  small  farms.  The  problem  here  appears  easier  and 
simpler.  It  requires  merely  the  distribution  of  unclaimed 
public  lands  to  many  private  claimants. 

With  so  many  radical  economic  movements  disturbing 
the  minds  of  the  Filipino  masses,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
rapid  distribution  of  public  lands  be  looked  upon  as  the 
best  antidote  to  radicalism.  If  Governor  Roosevelt  wants 
to  make  a  permanent  impress  upon  Philippine  development, 
he  should  adopt  the  redistribution  of  population  as  one  of 
his  major  policies. 

CONRADO   BENITEZ. 


A  most  noteworthy  concert  in  the  history  of  music  in 
the  Philippines  was  that  given  last  month  in  the  Metropo- 
litan Theater  under  the  auspices 
Manila  Advances  of   the   Asociacion   Musical   de 

in  Music  Filipinas,    distinguished    as    it 

was  by  the  almost  faultless  per- 
formance of  works  by  Bela  Bartok,  Percy  Grainger,  and 
Frederick  Delius,  which  fact  marks  an  even  greater  advance 
in^the  development  of  this  Manila  orchestra  under  the  baton 
of  *  Director  Alexander  Lippay,  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
of  Manila,  than  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony  last  year;  and  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion indicated  by  the  audience  of  these  finest  selections 
from  the  still  unfamiliar  modern  music  demonstrates  also 
the  advancement  in  the  appreciative  capacity  of  Manila 
audiences. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  little  realized  here  what  such 
a  performance  really  means.  We  have  come  to  expect 
great  concerts  from  Director  Lippay  and  rather  take  them 
for  granted,  and  the  newspapers,  with  one  or  two  important 
exceptions,  take  inadequate  notice  of  them,  chiefly  due  to 
the  lack  of  competent  musical  critics  on  their  staffs,  and 
not,  usually,  because  of  a  lack  of  interest  or  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  editors  who  are  generous  with  their  space  in 
the'  preliminary  publicity.  Such  reporters  as  are  assigned 
to  the  work  of  " covering"  them,  ignorant  of  music  and  the 
history  of  music,  write  about  them  from  the  "human  inter- 
est" and  "novelty"  angles,  as  if  they  were  circus  perform- 
ances or  prize-fights,  or,  still  worse,  "  criticize' '  them  with 
a  patter  of  proudly  advanced  but  misused  technical  phrases. 
It  is  not  realized  that  performances  of  Delius,  for  instance, 
are  officially  registered,  and  noted  in  all  the  important  music 
journals  in  the  world.  Works  of  Delius  have  probably 
never  been  played  in  the  Far  East,  until  last  month  in  Ma- 
nila, and  no  other  orchestra  in  this  part  of  the  world  could 
have  rendered  Delius's  "On  Hearing  the  first  Cuckoo  in 
Spring"  and  "Summernight  on  the  River",  Grainger's 
"Molly  on  the  Shore"  and  ' 'Shepherd's  Hey",  and 
Bartok's  "Roumanian  Folk-Dances",  as  our  own 
Filipino  musicians  played  them  under  Conductor 
Lippay's  direction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marvelous 
performance  of  Smetana's  "The  Moldau",  which 
was  the  first  number  on  the  program. 


To  have  been  able  to  hear  probably  the  two  most  famous 
shorter  compositions  of  Frederick  Delius  in  Manila,  was 
an  inestimable  privilege.  Delius,  British,  but  of  German  and 
Dutch  parentage,  born  in  1863,  is  still  living.  The  great 
English  musical  critic,  Philip  Heseltine,  wrote  of  him:  "As 
Beethoven  is  the  morning  and  Wagner  the  high  noon,  so 
Delius  is  the  sunset  of  that  great  period  of  music  which  is 

called  Romantic The  art  of  Delius  belongs  to  the 

evening  of  a  great  period  .  .  .    but  it  is  not  decadent ...  it 
looks  before  and  after  .  .  .     The  modern  spirit  in  music  is 
impatient,  unreflective,  restless,  and  impetuous,  for  it   is 
the  spirit  of  an  age  of  disintegration  .  .  .     Serenity  seems 
to  have  forsaken  music  for  a  while  .  .  .     But  it  is  one  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  great  art  of  all  ages,  and  its  pres- 
ence in  every  work  of  Delius  is  one  of  the  surest  tokens  of 
his  immortality  ....  His  chief  power  lies  in  his  extraordi- 
nary harmonic  resources  .  .  .  the  chord  is  to  him  what  the 
note  was  to  the  polyphonic  composers,  and  the  melodic 
line  is  always  seen  in  a  higher  dimensional  aspect,  so  to 
speak,  of  changing  chords.     Yet  Delius  has  no  harmonic 
system  which  can  be  defined  and  analyzed  as  readily  as  those 
of  Debussy  or  Scriabin.     His  range  of  expression  is  infi- 
nitely  wider    than   theirs  .  .  .      His    chromaticism   is   not 
radically  different  from  that  of  Wagner  and  Chopin  .  .  .    De- 
lius's  harmony  lies  just  within  the  boundaries  of  tonality, 
but  it  never  crosses  them  in  the  sense  in  which  the  later 
works  of  Schonberg  lie  definitely  beyond  them  .  .  .     The 
principle  of  modulation,  though  not  discarded,  is  pushed  to 
the  farthest  extremity  of  chromatic  licence,  and  it  is  the 
continual  shifting  of  the  tonal  centres  that  gives  his  music 
its  elusiveness  and  that  peculiar  quality  of  reticence  which 
imparts  to  every  phrase   a   suggestiveness  and  a  hidden 
meaning  that  is  never  actually  uttered.    Polyphony  with 
Delius  is  not  the  cause  of  the  harmony  as  it  is  in  true  contra- 
puntal writing,  but  its  apparent  effect.     Harmonic  varia- 
tion takes  the  place  of  what  one  may  call  the  usual  linear 
thematic  development;  counterpoints  appear  as  decorative 
comments  upon,  rather  than  as  integral  factors  of,  the  har- 
monic structure— and  the  very  melody  of  a  passage  is  often 
obviously  dependent  upon  and  conditioned  by  its  harmonic 
background  .  .  .     The  message  of  his  music  is  one  of  ulti- 
mate assurance  and  peace.     It  is  full  of  a  great  kindliness 
which  makes  us  feel  akin  to  all  things  living  and  gives  us 
an  almost  conscious  sense  of  our  part  in  the  great  rhythm  of 
the  universe.     And  as  the  lonely  soul  turns  to  the  starry 
host  for  comfort  and  companionship,  so  may  we  turn  to  this 
music  and  hear  reverberated  in  the  tones  of  a  lonely  singer 
'the  voice  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  Eternity'." 

The  foregoing  is  a  long  quotation,  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject  matter  warrants  it.  Delius,  like  most  geniuses, 
was  misunderstood  or  unapprehended  at  first.  Later,  one 
of  his  critics  said:  "The  truth  was  that  we  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  his  music;  and  most  of  us  were  frank  enough 
to  say  so  .  .  ."  But  in  1929,  the  Delius  Festival  in  London, 
an  event  of  national  and  international  importance,  and  an 
unparalleled  tribute  to  a  composer  who  is  still  living, 
did  him  justice.  That  two  years  later  we  should, 
hear  his  sublime,  but  difficult  music  in  Manila,  and 
conducted  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  composer 
himself,  is  a  privilege  of  which  we  should  not  re- 
main unaware. 
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With  Charity  To  All 


By    PUTAKTE 


Odds  and  Ends 

t  rr\HE  faculty  council  of  the  University  of  the  Phil- 

■*•    ippines  at  a  meeting  yesterday  approved  the 

resolution  referred  to  the  members  by  Dean  Bocobo, 

to  the  effect  that  a  knowledge  of  current  events 

in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  other  countries  be  a 

prerequisite  for  graduation  from  any  college  or  school  of  the  university. 

— News  item. 

PUTAKTE  respectfully  submits  the  following  exami- 
nation questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  faculty 
council  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines: 

1.  (a)     Who  are  the  five  biggest  grafters  in  the  Phil- 
ippines? 

(b)     Are  they  at  large?     Why? 

2 .  (a)     What  do  you  know  about  the  following :     Gozar, 
Navas,  Cook,  and  Mrs.  Tait? 

(b)     What  don't  you  know  about  them? 

3.  Write  an  essay  of  five  thousand  words  or  more  in 
praise  of  the  Manila  police. 

4.  (a)     Who  is  Prof.  Aleko? 

(b)    When  there  is  "some  momentous  question  that 
is  troubling  your  mind,,,  where  should  you  go? 


^fa. 


In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  provincial  police  officials,  officials 
of  the  city  police  from  the  Chief  down  to  the  sergeants  will  soon  have 
new  uniforms  different  from  the  regulation  uniforms  they  are  now  using. 

— News  item. 

In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  city  legislators, 
senators  and  representatives  from  President  Quezon  down 
to  the  sergeants-at-arms  should  also  be  required  to  wear 
uniforms. 


With  the  approach  of  the  convention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democrata 
party  which  is  scheduled  on  January  31,  leading  members  of  the  minor- 
ity in  the  house  have  come  out  openly  in  favor  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
party. 

— News  item. 

Putakte  goes  even  farther.  He  would  also  dissolve  the 
majority  party  to  give  the  Colorum,  Magdaragat,  Tanggu- 
lan,  and  Infra-Red  parties  a  chance. 

In  a  democracy  men  are  equal.  So,  why  should  not 
parties  be  equal  too? 


Approximately  7,000  tuberculosis  patients  from  all  over  the  Philip- 
pines are  on  the  waiting  list  for  admission  in  the  sanatorium  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  it  was  revealed  by  Dr.  Angel  Trinidad, 
executive  secretary  of  the  society. 

— News  item. 

But  what  about  the  number  of  patients  on  the  waiting 
list  for  admission  in  the  local  insane  asylum?     I  personally 


have  at  least  seventy  patients,  mostly  impatient  and  raving, 
on  my  private  list.  They  are  all  respected  members  of  the 
community. 


Of  the  2,426  applicants  for  marriage  licences,  2,284  were  married  by 
registered  priests  or  ministers  or  justices  of  the  peace,  while  the  remainder 
did  not  marry. 

— News  item. 

They  must  have  been  reading  Putaktiana. 


Putakte' s  Boners 
A  i 

A  scandal  is  a  widely  advertised  footwear. 


Companionate   marriage   is    marriage   at   which   Judge 
Ben  Lindsey  officiates. 

3 

Bay  rum  is  rum  sold  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

4 
Moratorium  was  the  speech  the  gladiators  addressed  to 

Caesar  before  they  fought. 

5 
Enamel  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  Italy. 

6 
God  did  not  want  to  admit  Jacob  into  Heaven  and  so 
Jacob  used  a  ladder. 

7 
Bombastic  is  a  stick  of  dynamite. 

8 

Maeterlinck  means  maternal  affection. 

9 

A  manicurist  is  a  woman  who  specializes  in  men's  diseases. 

10 
Depression  means  gagging  the  press. 

11 
Optimists  are  people  who  can  see  through  mists. 

12 
The  spectrum  of  tubercular  persons  should  be  exposed 
to  the  sun. 

13 

Universe  means  a  single  poem. 

14 
A  Quaker  is  an  honest  quack. 
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Bank  Savings  Plus 
Insurance 

By  A.  W.  Prautch 

Chief,   Rural  Economics   Division,    Bureau   of  Plant 
Industry 


T 


^HE  purpose  of  the  mutual  benefit  so- 
ciety, the  organization  of  which  I 
wish  here  to  propose,  would  be  to 
urge  thrift  by  inducing  persons  to  save  a  part 
of  their  salary  or  income  each  month  in  order 
to  provide  a  fixed  sum  in  ten  years  by 
systematic  deposits— to  buy  a  house,  educate  the  children, 
or  leave  something  for  the  family  in  case  of  death. 

The  fact  is  that  only  a  few  persons  are  concerned  about 
their  future  or  make  any  provisions  for  it.  They  spend 
what  money  they  get  and  then  borrow  when  they  have  no 
more  to  spend.  They  have  never  been  taught  to  budget 
their  income  and  expenses  in  order  to  get  the  most  benefit 
out  of  their  money  by  wise  spending  and  keeping  a  reserve 
for  unexpected  needs. 

Something  has  been  lacking  in  teaching  thrift.  The 
usual  stale  arguments  to  save,  save,  save,  are  not  convinc- 
ing because  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  desire  to  accomplish 
something  worth  the  sacrifice.  A  fixed  rule  and  system  to 
accomplish  a  definite  object  will  help  correct  careless  drift- 
ing and  lead  to  sensible  saving. 

For  over  twenty  years  a  successful  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  America.  Banks  induce  persons  to  make  regular 
deposits  for  a  term  of  years  by  guaranteeing,  without  addi- 
tional cost,  to  provide  the  depositor's  family  in  case  of  his 
death  with  the  total  sum  aimed  at. 

Briefly  stated  the  details  are  as  follows:  an  individual 
contracts  to  deposit  in  any  bank  say  P8.00  a  month,  which 
is  f>96.00  a  year,  or  P960.00  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  In 
return  he  will  be  paid  f>1000.00  if  he  is  alive  at  the  end  of 
that  time;  if  he  dies  during  the  term,  his  family  receives 
the  F1000.00.  The  interest  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  paid  the  depositor  by  the  bank,  more  than  covers 
the  entire  cost  of  the  1*1000.00  insurance.  If  he  lives  he 
can  renew  the  contract  for  another  ten  years  or  he  can  con- 
tinue the  insurance  separately  without  the  deposits  by 
paying  the  premium.  If  he  finds  it  impossible  at  any  time 
to  continue  making  the  deposits,  he  can  withdraw  the  total 
sum  he  has  deposited  without  any  deduction;  the  inter- 
est on  his  savings  has  paid  for  the  insurance,  which  will  be 
cancelled.  The  deposits  can  be  made  for  five  years  or  for 
smaller  sums  each  month  with  corresponding  smaller  in- 
surance security. 

To  introduce  such  a  plan  here,  there  should  be  organized 
a  strong  central  organization  composed  of  public-spirited 
men  and  women  who  will  give  of  their  time  and  talents  to 
organize  it  along  sound  business  lines.  Managers  should 
be  selected  with  vision  to  see  the  future  possibilities  of 
thousands  of  systematic  depositors  enlisted  throughout  the 
Archipelago  increasing  their  own  and  the  country's  pros- 
perity, and  to  see  also  what  this  capital,  now  worse  than 
wasted,  could  do  in  the  investment  field. 

To  extend  this  self-help  plan  from  Aparri  to  Mindanao  is 
not  an  impossibility,  and  can  be  done  by  planting  good  seed 
in  good  soil.  Results  will  not  come  by  accident  or  by  wish- 
ing or  by  legislating  but  by  line  upon  line  action.     Once  the 

(Continued  on  page  471) 


ANOTHER 
RADIO 

trium 

majestic 

of  course 
Three       ' 

Marvelous  NEW 
Impro  vemen  tsl 

The  Spray-Shield  Tube 

(Germany) 

Twin  Power  Detection 

(England) 

The"ModulatedMCircuit 

(America) 

If  you're  not  acquainted  with  the  three 
most  outstanding  discoveries  in  radio 
today,  come  in  and  listen  to  one  of 
these  new  Majesties.  Not  one,  but  all 
three  of  these  marvelous  improvements 
can  now  be  yours  at  no  extra  cost. 

We  invite  you  to  hear  it.  Come  with 
every  expectation  of  listening  to  the 
most  phenomenal  radio  demonstration 
of  allti 


Pentode  tubes,  "Modulated"  cir- 
cuit, tone  control  and  Grand  Opera 

SCSSaSC  P200.00 


Superheterodyne 

RADIO 

You  won't  he  disappointed.  This  NEW 
Majestic  will  give  you  the  greatest  thrill 
any  radio  enthusiast  can  experience.  All 
three  of  these  wonder-working  improve 
ments    are    exclusive    Majestic   features 


Majestic  Casdewood 

Radio-phonograph  combination 
of  early  Engliah  design.  Beneath 
hinged  top  is  phonograph  turn- 
table and  electric  pick-up  which 
plays  through  radio  speaker. 
Majestic  superheterodyne  chassis 
having  Spray-Shield  and  Pentode 
tabes,  tone  control.  Grand  Opera 

^SbJ'T^T.  ^330.00 


Majestic  searched  the 
world  for  these  amaz 
ing  developments 
Prices  have  not  beei 
advanced  a  single  pen 
ny.  Wait  till  you  hew 
it— and  hear  it  here 


Our  time-payment  plan  is  exceedingly  liberal.    A  small  down- 
payment  places  one  of  these  super  Majesties  in  your  home  at  onor 


THE  A.  &  P.  CO.,  INC. 

15    Escolta— Manila— Tel.   2-35-80 

Japanese  Bazaar.  Baguio 
Campos  Hermanos,  lloilo 
R.  B.  Sherburne,  Tacloban 
Naga  Auto  Supply,  Naga 
R.  L.  Pozas,  Legaspi 


"Majestic  Theatre  of  the  Air' 

Every  Wednesday  Night  at  7:15  P.  M 

over  Radio  Manila 
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The  Philippine  Home 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Macdonald 
The  Problem  of  Teaching  Manners 

N  glancing  through  one  of  my  late  mag- 
azines which  is  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  rearing  of  children,  I  saw 
this  title:  "Don't  Nag  about  Children's 
Manners!"  My  attention  was  arrested  at 
once  as  I  remembered  with  a  guilty  start  the  number  of 
mealtimes  which  had  been  marred  because  of  reprimands 
about  table  manners. 

According  to  this  writter,  whose  views  are  very  sane  and 
reasonable,  most  mothers  do  far  too  much  scolding  and  too 
little  encouraging.  He  claims  the  common  argument  in 
favor  of  teaching  children  to  say  "  please  "  and  "thank  you  " 
and  use  their  knives  and  forks  properly  at  an  early  age,  is 
that  these  habits,  like  eating  and  sleeping,  should  be  formed 
early  in  life  when  the  child  is  most  impressionable.  But 
he  also  points  out  that  by  doing  so,  we  are  attempting  to 
teach  without  suitable  motive.  The  child  does  not  yet 
see  the  necessity  of  certain  compromises  to  custom  which 
his  father  and  mother  must  make  in  order  to  live  happily 
among  people.  Continued  insistence  upon  non-essential 
conventions  is  a  source  of  needless  conflict  and  strain  among 
parents  and  children.  This  is  an  unhappy  situation  and 
could  be  avoided  by  not  attempting  to  teach  manners  by 
any  direct  course.  Children  learn  social  manners  when 
they  learn  to  get  along  with  other  children  their  own  age. 


The  best  medium  of  teaching  children  manners  is  to 
give  a  child  a  proper  model  which  he  can  imitate.  The 
home  in  which  the  various  adults  speak  pleasantly  to  one 
another  and  to  the  children  and  show  a  genuine  considera- 
tion for  the  interest  of  each  member  of  the  family,  is 
giving  the  children  the  best  possible  chance  to  acquire 
proper  social  attitude.  One  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors for  parents  to  consider  is  to  watch  the  tone  of  the  voice 
with  which  they  speak  to  their  children.  It  isn't  so  much 
what  is  said,  in  correcting  the  children,  but  the  tone  of  voice 
and  the  accompanying  smile,  which  matters. 

Speaking  to  children  pleasantly  and  giving  them  a  good 
model  to  imitate  are  more  important  than  insistence  on 
social  forms.  In  other  words,  if  Jack  puts  his  elbows  on 
the  table  and  waves  his  spoon  in  the  air,  don't  become 
alarmed.  When  he  reaches  a  certain  age  his  proper  pride 
will  come  to  the  front  and  he  will  conform  to  the  adult 
standards  of  good  manners. 

This  article  puts  much  of  the  responsibility  on  mother's 
and  father's  behavior,  and  perhaps  it  should  rest  there. 
It  would  be  comforting  to  believe  that  all  would  come  out 
right  if  we  but  set  the  proper  example  without  the  "don'ts" 
and  the  "do's"  which  make  life  so  difficult  for  children. 


A  Plea  for  Child  Welfare 

^limate  is  kind  to  us  residents  of  the  Philippines.  While 
residents  in  other  lands  are  shivering  amid  frost  and 
cold,  are  confronted  with  a  fuel  problem,  a  clothing  prob- 
lem, a  housing  problem,  to  say  nothing  of  the  problem  or 
unemployment,  we  in  these  tropic  isles  are  comfortable, 


Re-Adopted 

FOR  BASAL  USE 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 
PHILIPPINE  EDITION 

Books  One,  Two,  and  Three,  for  pupils,  Grades  I-VI 
Manuals,  Vol.  I,  II,  and  III,  for  teachers,  Grades  I-VI 
Book  Four,   for  normal  schools 

Thus  continuing  the  balanced  program  of  participation  in  music,  together  with  its 
'  'appreciation' '  which  gives  Filipino  students  and  teachers  the  very  best  of  their  own 
and   also    the  world's   music. 

The  February   issue    of  Philippine  Magazine  will   contain    the  further  listings 
of   our   books   authorized  by   the   recent   action   of    the  Board  on    Textbooks. 

All  books  obtainable  at  PHILIPPINE  EDUCATION  COMPANY— 101  Escolta,  Manila 
10%  discount  to  schools 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

"School  Music  Publishers  to  the  Philippine  People" 
Newark    —    New  York    —    Boston    —    Chicago    —    San  Francisco 
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well-fed,  free  from  hardship  and  want  as  it  exists   else- 
where. 

Prices  of  native  foodstuffs  in  the  public  markets  are 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  Cotton  cloth 
is  selling  everywhere  at  ridiculously  low  prices  and  building 
materials  can  be  had  for  so  little  that  home-building  is  a 
much  simpler  matter  than  formerly. 

Most  certainly  we  are  fortunate  here  in  the  Philippines, 
and  yet  we  do  have  our  problems.  One  reads  that  there 
are  more  than  7,000  persons  on  the  waiting  list  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  government  sanitorium  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  One  reads  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  is 
increasing,  and  wherever  one  goes  one  sees  evidence  of 
malnutrition  and  neglect  among  babies  and  small  children. 

On  all  sides  we  are  impressed  with  the  tremenduous  neces- 
sity for  giving  greater  attention  to  the  simplest  and  most 
rudimentary  rules  of  health  and  diet.  The  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  depends  on  the  chance 
which  the  tiniest  babes  are  given  to  grow  strong  and  sturdy, 
into  useful  citizens.  We  need  to  teach  over  and  over  again 
the  lesson  of  proper  infant  care.  Our  babies,  to  survive, 
must  be  properly  nourished,  must  be  kept  clean,  must  be 
properly  clothed  and  cared  for,  protected  from  insect  pests, 
—given  an  opportunity  to  develop  normally. 

The  average  Filipino  baby  is  nursed  at  the  mother's 
breast  during  the  early  months  of  its  life.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  mother  is  unable  to  provide  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. Often  this  fact  is  not  realized  and  the  baby,  through 
the  mother's  ignorance,  becomes  early  a  victim  of  deficiency 
diseases  simply  because  it  didn't  get  enough  to  eat. 

Tinned  milk  is  so  common,  so  safe  as  to  quality,  and  so 
reliable  as  a  food  for  infants,  and  also  so  inexpensive,  that 


For  Luxurious  Economy 

The  exquisite  beauty  and  clearness  ...  the  smart- 
ness of  the  authentic  Paris  shades  of  Rosaine 
Hosiery  ...  are  apparent  from  the  first.  Here  is 
luxury !  And  yet  not  luxury  alone— but  luxurious 
economy.     Because  it  is  not  high-priced. 

Philippine  Agent  and  Distributor 

L.  R.  AGUINALDO 


(CEBU) 


514-520  Juan  Luna 


MANILA 


All  Children  Like 
Jacob's  Cream  Crackers 


WHEN  all  other  foods  fail  to  tempt  the  ap- 
petite of  growing  boys  and  girls,  Jacob's 
Cream  Crackers  are  greeted  with  shouts 
of  glee.     How  the  children  do  enjoy  them!    And 
how  good  these  crisp  nourishing  crackers  are  for 
active  youngsters! 

Keep  a  tin  of  Jacob's  Cream  Crackers  always 
on  hand.  Let  the  children  have  them  for  their 
school  lunches.  They  are  easily  digested  and  rich 
in  food  value. 

Jacob's  Cream  Crackers  are  packed  in  air- 
tight tins  to  retain  their  original  crispness  and 
freshness.  Look  for  the  name  "JACOB"  on  the 
package. 

W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Biscuit  Manufacturers 


(ILOILO) 
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there  seems  hardly  a  reason  for  babies  anywhere  in  the 
world  being  in  distress  for  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  so  easily 
prepared  for  babies  of  all  ages  and  directions  are  so  simple  to 
follow,  it  would  seem  that  the  infant  feeding  problem  might 
be  solved  quite  readily,  but  such  evidently  is  not  the  case. 
More  information  is  needed  for  mothers  about  the  ways  and 
means  of  preparing  evaporated  or  condensed  milk  for  babies. 
Complete  instructions  should  be  available  in  every  munic- 
ipality and  local  nurses  and  health  officials  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  infant  and  child  welfare.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  milk  for  babies,  additional  in- 
formation is  needed  on  supplementary  foods  for  babies— foods 
which  are  not  expensive,  but  which  are  vitally  necessary 
for  the  health  and  growth  of  the  child.  About  the  ninth 
month  oatmeal  gruel  may  be  given.  This  should  be  care- 
fully cooked  in  a  double  boiler  for  at  least  one  hour  and  then 
strained.  It  may  be  served  with  a  little  milk  if  desired  but 
no  sugar. 

Another  food  which  may  be  given  to  children  with  bene- 
ficial results  after  the  first  year  is  banana.  Only  ripe,  but 
not  over-ripe,  fresh  fruit  which  has  been  mashed  or  put 
through  a  sieve,  should  be  given.  A  little  later  chicken 
broth  may  be  added  to  the  diet,  other  fruits  such  as  papaya, 
mango,  etc.,  maybe  given,  but  a  child  should  be  well  over 
two  years  of  age  before  it  is  allowed  to  have  rice,  which  the 
main  article  of  native  diet. 

The  matter  of  cleanliness  is  so  important  for  the  health 
of  babies  and  children,  that  it  is  almost  criminal  that  it 
should  be  neglected.  Nothing  is  more  effective  in  fighting 
ordinary  disease  germs  than  good  soap  and  water.  Clean 
babies  are  likely  to  be  well  babies.     One  feels  that  there  is 
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still  much  to  be  done  in  this  simple  matter  of  cleanliness — to 
impress  mothers  with  its  great  importance  for  baby's  wel- 
fare and  happiness. 

The  problem  of  proper  clothing  for  babies  is  relatively 
simple  in  this  climate.  During  most  of  the  year  baby 
needs  very  little  covering.  It  is  important  of  course  to 
keep  the  abdomen  warm,  and  a  light  covering  should  be 
provided  when  the  child  sleeps  to  prevent  the  danger  from 
drafts.  In  the  cooler  months  of  the  year,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  babies  are  better  clothed  with  loose  gar- 
ments and  probably  a  light  woolen  shirt.  Mosquito  nets 
should  always  be  provided  for  baby  to  insure  complete 
protection  from  these  pests  while  he  is  asleep. 

To  many  mothers  these  things  seem  common-place,  but 
there  is  need  to  spread  these  simple  instructions  among  the 
women  of  the  Philippines  so  that  their  babies  will  get  a 
better  start  in  life,  and  so  that  the  young  people  will  not 
early  fall  prey  to  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  which  are 
robbing  the  country  of  so  many  young  men  and  young 
women  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  are  about  to  become  useful 
citizens. 

Every  organization  which  can  help  spread  the  gospel  of 
proper  infant  care  should  be  enlisted  in  this  important 
cause.  Women's  clubs,  schools,  health  centers,  hospitals, 
health  officials  and  physicians  can  well  cooperate  in  every 
town  in  the  islands  to  educate  and  instruct  mothers  in 
the  rudiments  of  infant  care. 


Lenten  Recipes 

npHE   period   of    cuaresrna    effects  the  menus  in  many 
homes.     With  this  in  mind  I  have  selected  several  fish 


Build  Strength 
Drink  Horlick's 


A  THLETES  know  the  value  of 
Horlick's  Malted  Milk  in  build- 
ing strength  and  endurance   for  the 
trying  events  of  the  athletic  field. 


npHIS  rich,  easily  digested  food  drink  provides 
exactly  the  right  nourishment  to  give  you 
physical  fitness  and  mental  alertness.  Begin  to- 
day. Drink  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  regularly.  Let 
Horlick's  help  to  keep  you  in  prime  physical 
condition. 


S  Malted  Milk 


Sold  by  Grocers  and  Leading  Druggists 
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recipes  which  I  am  sure  will  be  found  a  welcome  change 
from  ordinary  ways  of  preparing  and  serving  fish,  and  avoid 
the  sameness  than  often  dulls  the  appetite  in  homes  where 
Lent  is  strictly  observed. 

SCALLOPED  CRAB  MEAT 
Wash  one-half  cup  of  seedless  raisins  in  hot  water  and  drain;  cut  two 
hard-cooked  eggs  into  slices  and  add  to  two  cups  of  medium  white  sauce; 
add  raisins,  three  tablespoons  of  pimento,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  of  pepper,  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  paprika; 
then  add  one  and  one-half  cups  of  crab  meat;  pour  into  a  baking  dish; 
cover  with  one-half  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  dot  with  butter;  bake  in  moder- 
ate oven  until  brown,  about  30  minutes;  garnish  with  slices  of  hard 

cooked  egg. 

KIDNEY  BEAN  CASSEROLE 

1  can  of  kidney  beans 

3  '4  cup  uncooked  rice 

salt  and  pepper 
Parboil  the  rice  in  salted  water  for  10  minutes;  drain  and  rinse  well 
in  cold  water;  then  put  in  a  deep  oiled  casserole  a  layer  of  rice  dotted 
with  butter,  layer  of  tomatoes,  a  layer  of  beans  and  a  layer  of  fish,  and 
so  on,  finishing  with  a  layer  offish  on  top;  cover  this  with  bread  crumbs 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  for  about  one  hour. 


3  cups  of  tomatoes 

2  cups  of  cooked  fish  meat 


1  bay  leaf 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1/4  teaspoon  paprika 


MOLDED  SALMON  FLUFF 
1  large  can  of  salmon  1  onion,  diced 

3  eggs 

1  cup  of  rich  milk 
1/4  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Brown  the  onion  lightly  in  hot  butter,  and  add  it  to  the  minced  salmon, 
beaten  egg  yolks,  milk  and  seasoning;  stir  well  and  then  fold  in  the 
beaten  egg  whites;  turn  into  buttered  dish  to  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  20  or  30  minutes. 

Bank  Savings  Plus  Insurance 

{Continued  from  page  467) 

plan  is  under  way,  progress  will  be  continuous  and  per- 
manent, for  all  who  enlist  will  advertise  it  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. 

This"  Saving  plus  Insurance"  plan  is  applied  in  America 
with  many  variations  and  differences  in  details  but  the  under- 
lying principle  of  encouraging  people  to  systematically  de- 
posit a  fixed  sum  for  a  fixed  term,  the  interest  of  which  insures 
the  depositor  in  case  he  dies  before  the  term  is  completed, 
is  adhered  to,  and  no  deduction  is  made  in  returning  the 
sum  he  deposited  in  case  he  is  unable  to  continue.  It  is 
really  an  endowment  policy  form  of  insurance  with  all 
deposits  returned  to  him  in  case  the  depositor  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  the  contract,  the  interest  on  the  deposits 
having  paid  the  premium. 

The  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  passed  a  law  empowering 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  open  offices  to  receive  deposits 
from  the  public  on  this  plan.     The  money  deposited  receives 

4  per  cent  interest  and  is  loaned  only  to  the  Government  at 

5  per  cent,  the  one  per  cent  profit  paying  all  expenses  of 
operation.  They  had  the  equivalent  of  1*38,000,000  on 
deposit  in  the  year  for  which  I  have  their  report.  The 
insuring  of  the  depositors  is  done  by  private  insurance 
companies  and  the  premium  is  paid  to  them  from  the  inter- 
est the  systematic  deposits  earn.  The  Savings  Office 
Director  kindly  wrote  me  and  gave  me  the  full  details  of 
the  operation  in  answer  to  my  questions.  By  this  plan, 
the  bank  keeps  the  depositor  interested  for  ten  years  instead 
of  receiving  haphazard  deposits. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a  form  of  state  insurance 
to  which  the  State  supplies  no  funds  except  the  salary  of  a 
state  actuary  and  a  medical  director  to  keep  the  operation 
on  safe  lines  for  the  protection  of  the  public.     The  actual 
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Morning  of  Your  Life 

For  many  readers,  that's  now! 
.  .  .  And  when  the  noon  of  life 
comes,  what  will  your  mementos 
be?  A  few  notebooks  and  odd 
records  of  this  and  that? 

Why  not  pictures?  That  you 
have  taken  yourself,  of  just 
the  things  you  want  to  keep  in 
vivid  memory:  of  friends,  the 
girls  and  young  men  you  know, 
and  of  your  parents,  your  family, 
and  of  faculty  members  you  ad- 
mire, whose  teachings  are  mold- 
ing your  character. 

Keep  a  Pictorial  Diary 

Get  a  camera  and  begin  taking 
pictures.  The  art  of  it  will 
captivate  you.  Any  camera  will 
do,  from  the  plain  universal- 
focus  box  camera  to  the  most 
improved  models  and  the  most 
sensitive  lenses. 

We  have  all  grades,  at  the 
lowest  prices  commensurate 
with  their  quality. 

At  first,  perhaps,  you  will  be 
so  eager  to  see  the  pictures  you 
snap  that  you  will  run  off  to  a 
photo  shop  to  have  them  devel- 
oped and  printed.  But  why  not 
master  the  whole  art  of  photo- 
graphy, command  the  power  of 
light  yourself?  Do  your  own 
developing,  printing,  coloring — 
even  your  own  lantern  slides. 

Make  yourself  a  competent 
amateur  photographer. 

We  Have  Everything  You  Need 
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insurance  operations  are  carried  on  by  six  saving  banks,  the 
directors  of  all  of  which  have  sent  me  their  reports,  printed 
matter,  premium  rates,  etc.  Each  bank  has  an  insurance 
department  which  insures  the  depositors.  No  policy  is 
over  $1000.00,  the  premium  is  paid  by  the  interest  on  the 
deposits.  The  savings  department  and  the  insurance 
department  of  each  bank  are  kept  separate.  The  Insurance 
Commissioner  reported  that  the  total  assets  of  the  insurance 
departments  of  all  the  six  banks  was  $2,348,945.70. 

The  serious  undertaking  of  the  problem  of  forming  a 
central  organization  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  care- 
less to  the  necessity  of  spending  less  than  they  earn 
and  providing  a  reserve  during  their  earning  years  to  have 
money  for  old  age  and  for  the  comfort  of  their  family,  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  insurance  for  the  support 
of  those  depending  on  them  in  case  of  their  death,  should 
appeal  to  every  thoughtful  person  and  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  all  those  who  can  not  but  believe  that  a  safe  plan 
of  inducing  persons  of  limited  means  to  systematically 
save  a  part  of  their  income  and  to  protect  these  savings  by 
insurance  without  additional  cost,  will  be  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  the  poor. 

To  organize  a  managing  committee,  composed  of  public- 
spirited  men  and  women,  who  will  carefully  investigate  the 
matter  and  devise  a  safe  plan,  based  on  the  success  of 
similar  undertakings  in  America  and  the  successful  insurance 
of  the  poor  in  India  by  cooperative  societies,  is  a  possibility 
in  the  Philippines  and  is  awaiting  the  initiation  and 
determination  of  those  sufficiently  public-spirited. 


The  Making  of  a  Will 

(Continued  from  page  462) 

any  betterment.  If  only  one  legitimate  child  or  descendant  survives, 
the  widower  or  widow  shall  have  the  usufruct  of  the  third  available  for 
betterment,  such  child  or  descendant  to  have  the  naked  ownership  until, 
on  the  death  of  the  surviving  spouse,  the  whole  title  is  merged  in  him! 
If  the  spouses  should  be  separated  by  a  suit  of  divorce,  the  result  of  the 
suit  shall  be  awaited.  If  there  should  have  been  a  pardon  or  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  divorced  spouses,  the  one  surviving  shall  preserve 
his  or  her  rights." 

The  hereditary  portion  alloted  in  usufruct  to  the  surviving 
spouse  must  be  taken  from  the  third  of  the  estate  available 
for  the  betterment  of  the  children.  If  the  testator  had  no 
descendants,  but  only  ascendants,  the  surviving  spouse  is 
entitled  to  a  third  of  the  estate  in  usufruct.  This  third  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  free  half,  the  testator  being  free  to 
dispose  of  the  naked  ownership  of  same.  In  the  case  of  a 
testator  who  leaves  no  legitimate  ascendants  or  descendants, 
the  surviving  spouse  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  estate 
in  usufruct.  In  this  connection,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
repeatedly  held  that  where  the  surviving  spouse  inherits 
in  full  ownership  one-half  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  who 
leaves  no  ascendants  or  descendants,  the  remaining  half 
cannot  be  burdened  with  his  or  her  right  of  usufruct  as 
prescribed  by  the   Civil   Code. 

In  the  case  of  the  survival  of  children  of  two  of  more 
marriages,  the  usufruct  pertaining  to  the  surviving  spouse 
shall  be  taken  from  the  third  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
testator. 

THE  RIGHTS   OF   ACKNOWLEDGED   NATURAL  CHILDREN 

Fixing  the  legitim  of  legally  acknowledged  natural  chil- 
dren, Articles  840  and  841  of  the  Civil  Code  provide: 


Cooked  Corned  Beef 

Save  time  and  fuel— open  a  tin  and  serve 


WHOLESOME,  nourishing  lean  meat— all  cooked  and  ready 
for  your  table  without  the  need  of  cooking  or  preparation 
of  any  kind— is  conveniently  offered  to  you  in  Libby's 
Corned  Beef. 

Think  of  the  saving  in  time  and  fuel!  Here  is  choice,  solid  meat, 
to  build  energy  and  vitality  for  the  day's  work,  to  satisfy  hungry 
appetites.  Reasonable  'in  price  Libby's  Corned  Beef  is  on  sale  at 
your  nearest  dealer's  store.    Buy  a  tin  to-day.    You'll  like  the  flavor. 


Be  Sure  to  Ask  for  "Libby's" 
Corned  Beef  at  Your  Dealer's 
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"When  the  testator  leaves  legitimate  children  or  descendants,  and 
also  natural  children,  legally  acknowledged,  each  of  the  latter  shall  be 
entitled  to  one-half  of  the  portion  pertaining  to  each  of  the  legitimate 
children  who  have  not  received  betterment,  provided  that  a  sufficient 
amount  remains  of  the  disposable  portion  (free  third)  after  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  have  been  paid.  The  legitimate  children  may  pay 
the  portion  pertaining  to  the  natural  ones  in  cash,  or  in  other  property 
of  the  estate,  at  a  fair  valuation. 

"Should  the  testator  not  leave  any  legitimate  children  or  descendants, 
but  does  leave  legitimate  ascendants,  the  acknowledged  natural  children 
shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  disposable  portion  of  the  estate. 
This  is  understood  to  be  without  prejudice  to  the  legitim  of  the  surviving 
spouse,  in  accordance  with  Article  836;  so  that  when  the  spouse  survives 
together  with  acknowledged  natural  children,  whatever  may  be  lacking 
to  make  up  their  legitim  shall  be  alloted  to  them  as  a  naked  property 
right  during  the  life  of  the  spouse." 

If  the  testator  leaves  no  legitimate  ascendants  or  descend- 
ants, the  acknowledged  natural  children  are  entitled  to 
one-third  of  the  estate. 

Prior  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, the  matter  of  executing  wills  was  a  rather  compli- 
cated affair.  However,  Act  190  has  simplified  matters  to  a 
very  great  extend  by  amending,  superseding,  and  revoking 
numerous  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code. 

Section  614  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  reads: 

"Every  person  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  and  of  sound  mind  may 
devise,  bequeath,  and  dispose  of  estate,  real  or  personal,  and  of  any 
right  or  interest  which  he  has  in  his  real  or  personal  estate,  by  his  last 
will  and  testament;  and  the  words  'every  person'  shall  include  married 
women;  Provided,  that  no  person  can  by  will  deprive  a  husband,  or 
wife,  or  heir  of  such  interest  in  his  estates  as  the  law  provides  shall 
appertain  to  such  husband,  wife,  or  heir,  notwithstanding  the  execution 
of  a  will." 

IF   THE    TESTATOR    IS    A    FOREIGNER 

A  will  made  in  the  Philippines  by  a  citizen  or  subject 
of  another  state  or  country,  which  is  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  state  or  country  of  which  he  is  citizen 
or  subject,  and  which  might  be  proved  and  allowed  by  the 
law  of  his  state  or  country,  may  be  proved  and  allowed  and 
recorded  in  the  Philippines,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  if  executed  according  to  Philippine  laws.  A  testament 
made  outside  of  this  country  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  country  where  it  was  executed,  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  executed  according  to  Philippine  statutes. 

Section  637  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  reads: 

"Will  proved  and  allowed  in  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory thereof,  or  in  a  foreign  state  or  country,  according  to  the  laws  of 
such  State,  Territory,  or  country  may  be  allowed,  filed,  and  recorded 
in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  province  where  the  testator  has 
real  or  personal  property  on  which  such  will  may  operate." 

HOW    A    WILL   MUST    BE    WITNESSED 

The  requisites  of  a  will  executed  in  the  Philippines  are 
described  in  Section  618  of  Act  190  as  follows: 

"No  will,  except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  valid 
to  pass  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  nor  charge  or  affect  the  same,  unless 
it  be  written  in  the  language  or  dialect  known  by  the  testator  and  signed 
by  him,  or  by  the  testator's  name  written  by  some  other  person  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  express  direction,  and  attested  and  subscribed  by 
three  or  more  credible  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  and  of 
each  other.  The  testator  or  the  person  requested  by  him  to  write  his 
name  and  the  instrumental  witnesses  of  the  will,  shall  also  sign,  as 
aforesaid,  each  and  every  page  thereof,  on  the  left  margin,  and  said 
pages  shall  be  numbered  correlatively  in  letters  placed  on  the  upper 
part  of  each  sheet.  The  attestation  shall  state  the  number  of  sheets 
or  pages  used,  upon  which  the  will  is  written,  and  the  fact  that  the 
testator  signed  the  will  and  every  page  thereof,  or  caused  some  other 
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Helping 

To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

HpHE  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
*■-  acreage,  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  is  adequate  banking 
facilities.  A  bank  that  is  big  enough  to  meet  any  sound 
credit  requirement — extensive  enough  in  its  scope  of 
operations  to  take  proper  care  of  its  clients'  transactions 
in  any  part  of  the  world — sufficiently  informed  to  supply 
accurate  information  on  world  trade  conditions  and 
opportunities  and  credit — 

A  bank,  moreover,  whose  service  includes  complete 
savings,  investment,  and  trust  facilities  for  conserving 
wealth  created  by  commercial  activity — 

Such  a  banking  connection  is  afforded  by  the  Manila 
and  Cebu  branches  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 
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person  to  write  his  name,  under  his  express  direction,  in  the  presence 
of  three  witnesses,  and  the  latter  witnessed  and  signed  the  will  and  all 
pages  thereof  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  and  of  each  other." 

The  observance  of  all  formalities  prescribed  for  the 
execution  of  a  will  is  essential  to  its  validity.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Perry  v.  Elio 
(29  Phil.  Reports,  p.  134)  ruled  that  the  will  was  invalid 
because 

"the  person  signing  at  the  request  of  the  testator  who  is  unable  to  sign 
his  name,  failed  to  write  the  full  name  of  the  testator  at  the  bottom  of 
the  will  in  the  latter's  presence/' 

That  tribunal  again  declared  a  testament  void  because 
"the  attesting  clause  does  not  state  the  number  of  sheets  or  pages  upon 
which  the  will  is  written,  nor  that  the  witnesses  signed  in  the  presence 
of  each  other."     (Uy  Coque  v.  Navas,  43  Phil.  Reports,  p.  405). 

Where  the  attesting  witnesses  and  the  testator  did  not 
sign  the  second  page  of  a  will  consisting  of  three  pages,  the 
testament  was  invalidated.  (In  re  Estate  of  Saguinsin, 
41  Phil.  Reports,  p.  875). 

After  being  duly  executed,  a  will  can  be  retained  by  the 
testator  himself,  or  he  may  deposit  it  with  any  person, 
official,  or  corporation  for  safe  keeping.  The  document 
must  at  all  times  be  subject  to  his  control  and  he  may  take 
possession  of  it  whenever  he  likes.  The  custodian  of  a  will 
is  duty  bound  to  deliver  it  to  the  proper  court  or  ad- 
ministrator within  thirty  days  after  he  learns  of  the  death 
of  the  testator. 

HOW    A    WILL   MAY    BE    REVOKED 

A  testator  can  revoke  a  will  by  the  execution  of  a  pos- 
terior will,  codicil,  or  other  writing  executed  as  provided 
in  case  of  wills.     Or,  according  to  Section  623  of  Act  190, 


"by  burning,  tearing,  canceling  or  obliterating  the  same  with  the  in- 
tention of  revoking  it,  by  the  testator  himself,  or  by  some  other  person 
in  his  presence,  and  by  his  express  direction." 

If  burned,  torn,  canceled,  or  obliterated  by  some  other 
person,  without  the  express  direction  of  the  testator,  the 
will  may  still  be  established  by  the  court,  and  the  estate 
distributed  in  accordance  therewith,  if  its  contents,  and  due 
execution,  and  the  facts  of  its  unauthorized  destruction 
is  established  by  full  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court. 

INVALID    WILLS 

If  not  executed  and  attested  as  provided  by  Act  190,  a 
will  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  court  to  which  it  is  presented 
for  probate.  If  the  testator  was  insane  or  otherwise  men- 
tally incapable  of  the  execution  of  such  a  document  at  the 
time  of  its  execution,  this  is  sufficient  ground  for  disallowing 
a  testament.  A  will  or  testament  will  be  declared  void 
if  it  was  procured  by  undue  and  improper  pressure  and  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary,  or  some  other  person 
for  his  benefit.  A  will  is  invalid  if  executed  under  duress, 
or  the  influence  of  fear,  or  threats.  Likewise,  a  will  is  null 
if  the  signature  of  the  testator  was  procured  by  fraud  or 
trickery,  and  he  did  not  intend  that  the  instrument  should 
be  his  will  at  the  time  of  fixing  his  signature  thereto. 

When  is  a  devise  or  legacy  to  a  witness  to  a  will  void? 
Section  622  of  Act  190  answers  this  question  thus: 

"If  a  person  attests  the  execution  of  a  will,  to  whom  or  to  whose  wife 
or  husband,  or  parent,  or  child,  a  beneficial  devise,  legacy,  or  interest, 
of  or  affecting  real  or  personal  estate,  is  given  by  such  will,  such  devise, 
legacy,  or  interest  shall,  so  far  only  as  concerns  such  person,  or  the  wife 
or  the  husband,  or  parent  or  child  of  such  person,  or  anyone   claiming 
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under  such  person  or  such  husband  or  wife,  or  parent  or  child,  be  void, 
unless  there  are  three  other  competent  witnesses  to  such  will,  and  such 
person  attesting  shall  be  admitted  as  a  witness  as  if  such  devise,  legacy, 
or  interest  had  not  been  made  or  given.  But  a  mere  charge  on  the  real 
or  personal  estate  of  the  testator,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  shall  not 
prevent  his  creditors  from  being  competent  witnesses  to  his  will." 

Any  person  of  sound  mind  and  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  or  more,  and  not  blind,  deaf,  or  dumb,  and  able  to 
read  and  write,  may  be  a  witness  to  a  will.  A  blind  man 
cannot  be  a  witness,  but  he  can  execute  his  will. 

A  will  does  not  of  itself  transfer  the  ownership  of  the 
estate  to  the  heirs.  Before  its  provisions  can  take  effect, 
the  testament  must  be  duly  probated  and  allowed  in  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  which  has  proper  jurisdiction  or  by 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


Perhaps  Not  An  Accident 

(Continued  from  page  456) 

they  rose  from  the  table— "I  always  was,  and  I  suppose 
always  will  be,  an  idealist/ ' 

Henry,  who,  unexpectedly  enough,  had  been  listening 
attentively,  gravely,  now  absent-mindedly  paid  for  what 
they  had  consumed,  and  as  he  and  Gonzalo  headed  for  the 
car  line,  broke  his  long  silence:  "Really,  though,  it  is 
curious  how  we  meet  people,  how  we  all  get  together  and 
things  happen  to  us " 

"Indeed,"  assented  Gonzalo.  "I  dare  say  we  would 
unearth  many  interesting  things  could  we  but  inquire  into 
the  history  of  every  one,  say,  in  our  office— tracing  the 
events  which  led  each  of  us  to  be  working  for  the  same 
paper,  going  step  by  step  with  each  man  from  his  cradle 
to  the  listing  of  his  name  on  the  pay-roll.  From  what 
province  or  country  did  he  come,  who  were  his  people, 
what  has  he  gone  through,  by  how  many  different  concerns 
has  he  been  employed,  what  have  been  his  sorrows  and 
joys?  ...  No,  let's  not  take  that  car.  Let's  walk  up  to 
Plaza  Goiti.  .  .  .  Did  you  read  that  famous  best-seller, 
'The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey'?  No?  But  you  saw  the  screen 
version?  Well,  if  you  recall,  there  were  five  people  on  the 
bridge  when  it  fell.  To  all  appearances,  all  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  bridge  at  that  particular  time  purely  by 
accident.  They  were  such  an  assorted  lot!  A  young  man, 
a  young  woman,  an  old  man,  an  old  woman,  and  a  little  boy. 
And  yet,  it  was  later  revealed  that  the  threads  of  their  lives 
were  intimately  interwoven,  that  it  was  best  for  all  of  them 
to  die  so— that,  in  short,  it  was  perfectly  natural  and — how 
shall  I  express  it?— shall  I  say  ideal,  for  those  five  to  fall 

together  with  that  bridge  right  into  eternity You 

know,  sometimes  I  get  to  thinking  there's  really  no  incident 
in  the  life  of  each  of  us  that  is  trivial.  I  get  to  thinking 
that  everything  that  we  do  or  do  not  do,  think  or  do  not 
think  even,  everything  that  happens  or  does  not  happen 
to  us,  all  lead  to  the  next  step  in  the  drama.  Who  knows 
but  that  something  which  we  think  'just  happened'  was 
really  the  consequence,  or  even  the  climax,  of  all  that  had 
occurred  previously,  that  ...  oh,  well,"  he  broke  off  with 
a  characteristic  expression,  "you  know  what  I  mean." 
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Henry  nodded.  "It's  really  curious,"  he  said  in  low 
tones,  which  somehow  fitted  in  with  their  mood  and  pace — 
they  were  walking  very  slowly.  "You  know  how  I  and 
this  girl  I'm  going  to  get  hitched  up  with  began — shall  I 
«ay  our  romance?  Quite  suddenly,  unexpectedly.  With  a 
bang,  as  the  phrase  runs.  At  least,  that  is  how  it  looks  to 
me. 

"I  was  with  the  Daily  Star  at  that  time,  and  so  was  she. 
She's  of  Spanish  extraction  and  .  .  .  well,  she's  s  swell  kid — 
in  every  way.  However,  although  she  naturally  attracted 
me,  and  she,  I  gathered,  did  not  at  all  regard  me  unfavorably, 
I  never  thought,  then,  that  I  would  ever  think  of  marrying 
ber  some  day.  But  one  evening,  returning  to  the  office 
from  a  'blow-out'  during  which  I  had  drunk  a  bit  too  much 
•wine,  I  met  her  on  the  stairs. 

"  'Hello!'  I  said,  and  almost  without  knowing  it,  placed 
a  hand  on  one  of  her  arms. 

"  'Hello!'  she  returned  brightly,  and  smiled.  And  she 
smiled  so  sweetly,  not  seeming  to  mind  my  hand  on  her 
arm  at  all,  that — well,  right  there  and  then,  I  kissed  her." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Gonzalo,  astonished. 

"Fact,"  Henry  assured  him  seriously. 

"Well,  and  what  happened  then?" 

"I  said,  'I  love  you,'  and  she  came  right  back  and  said,  'I 
love  you,  too',"  and  .  .  .  there  you  are." 

"Just  like  that?" 

"Just  like  that." 

"Well,  I'll  be — "  Gonzalo  cropped  his  exclamation  of 
surprise  to  give  vent,  instead,  to  a  short,  mirthless  laugh. 
"Oh,  but  I  suppose  such  things  are  common  nowadays — 


even  out  here  in  the  Philippines." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  It  is  almost  incredible,  even 
to  me.  Even  now,  I  can  hardly  account  for  it  myself, 
and  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  be  able  to  do  anything  like  that 
again." 

Gonzalo  felt  he  wouldn't.  On  his  way  home,  later,  he 
reviewed  his  past  life  and  felt  that,  although  he  hadn't 
been  exactly  unhappy,  he  had  missed,  and  had  long  been 
missing,   something — something. 

The  feeling  was  not  novel.  He  had  experienced  it  fre- 
quently enough  in  the  past — in  theaters,  when  he  saw 
silhouetted  heads  resting  against  each  other:  at  the  beach, 
when  he  saw  couples  ambling  along  hand  in  hand;  at  par- 
ties. ... 

"  'Just  like  that!'  "  he  soliloquized,  smiling  wryly, 
ruefully,  to  himself.  "A  kiss — and  leading  to  marriage,  at 
that — and  yet,  it  was  'just  like  that!'  Lord,  how  different 
my  life  has  been  from  those  of  other  men!  I  wonder  how 
many  will  believe  me  if  I  told  them  what  is  only  true — that 
Fve  never  kissed  any  girl?  To  the  majority  of  men,  and 
of  women  too,  I  dare  say,  kisses  mean  next  to  nothing.  But 
I  who  have  never  had  a  love  affair.  .  .  .  Hang  it!  Why 
can't  I  find  some  girl,  why  can't  I  fall  in  love  with  one  who 
would  also  fall  in  love  with  me?  Or  .  .  .  why  can't  I  fall 
in  love  with  Chayong,  who,  I  am  certain,  loves  me?  She's 
pretty,  she's  educated — even  cultured,  she  belongs  to  a 
respectable  family,  her  character  is  beyond  reproach. 
What  more  could  a  man  want?  And  yet,  somehow,  I.  .  .  oh, 
if  I  but  wanted  to  play!  There's  no  lack  of  girls,  heaven 
knows!    But  I  can't  be  like  other  men — they  can  call  me  a 
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sap,  if  they  want  to,  but  I  am  what  I  am— I'm  too  con- 
scientious, too  much  of  an  idealist,  to  play  at  love,  to  play 
with  love.  I  can't  tell  a  girl  I  love  her  when  I  don't— even 
if  I  don't  expect  her  to  believe  me.  I  can't  kiss  any  girl— 
'just  for  fun,'  as  so  many  put  it  lightly.  But  I  don't  like 
to  go  through  life  like— well,  like  the  way  I'm  going  through 
it.  I  don't  want  to  remain  a  bachelor  always— I've  re- 
mained one  long  enough— I  should  fall  in  love,  marry,  have 
children Oh,  why,  why,  why.  .  ." 

He  reached  home  very  thoughtful,  outwardly  very  quiet 
yet  inwardly  seething  with  emotions,  his  mind  in  a  turmoil. 

Ascending  the  stairs,  he  saw  a  familiar  personage  coming 
down— familiar  not  only  because  she  was  a  neighbor,  but 
more  so  because  she  was  Chayong.  Evidently,  she  had 
been  chatting  with  his  sister,  as  usual. 

"Hello!"  he  said  surprisedly,  and  as  they  met,  placed  a 
hand  on  one  of  her  arms  almost  without  knowing  it. 

"Hello!"  she  returned  brightly,  and  smiled.  And  she 
smiled  so  sweetly— ah,  so  sweetly!— not  seeming  to  mind 
his  hand  on  her  arm  at  all,  that  .  .  .  Gonzalo  could  never 
quite  account  for  it  afterwards,  even  to  himself,  but  .  .  . 
there  it  was:  done. 

And  they  were  looking  into  each  other's  eyes  breath- 
lessly, thrilled  and  somewhat  confused. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said. 

"And  I  love  you,  too,"  she  said. 


He  slipped  her 


Kalatong 

(Continued  from  page  455) 

his  arm,  and  he  stroked  its  smooth  waves, 
skirt  under  his  head  for  a  pillow  .  .  . 

"You    are    strong!"    she    whispered. 

He  laughed  exultantly  in  the  darkness  .... 
TVTow  Kalatong  hunted  oftener  in  the  forest  and  found 
his  way  to  Lammug.  And  ever  his  happiness  grew 
as  in  long,  intimate  talks  at  night  he  learned  more  of  his 
comforter.  Beneath  her  gentleness  lay  a  spirit  firm  and 
decided.  He  thought  sometimes  of  Aparas  and  wondered 
at  the  difference  between  them.  With  both  there  was 
beauty.  But  with  Aparas  there  had  been  caprice,  uncer- 
tainty, betrayal;  with  Intannap,  unwavering  loyalty. 
Aparas  had  been  a  flicking  flame  of  many  colors,  throwing 
light  and  shadows  both.  But  Intannap  was  the  calm 
heart  of  the  fire  itself,  sending  forth  a  rich,  warm  glow  of 
happiness. 

Before,  circumstances  had  been  favorable  to  his  betrothal 
with  Aparas,  their  families  had  been  of  equal  rank, 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  they  had  assented  to  the  match. 
Yet  he  had  always  been  beset  with  a  dim  distrust  as  to  the 
girl  herself  and  the  outcome  of  their  marriage.  Now,  he 
had  no  troubling  doubts  about  Intannap.  It  was  the 
barrier  of  wealth  that  stood  between  them,  inescapable, 
fortified  with  centuried  usuage.  The  unwritten  decrees  of 
custom  were  unbreakable.  And  often  he  felt  despondent 
as  he  stared  painfully  at  this  obstacle  to  his  marriage.  His 
bravery  and  audacity  were  unavailing  here.  It  was  hard 
to  grow  rich.  One  was  born  rich  or  poor.  It  was  fate. 
The  rich  might  grow  richer,  the  poor  poorer.  But  rarely 
did  a  poor  man  become  a  rich  one,  especially  among  the 
Ifugaos.     Class  distinctions  were  not  so  strong  among  his 
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own  simple  and  democratic  people,  but  here  in  Kambulo 
they  were  all-powerful.  And  Kalatong  wondered  miser- 
ably whether  he  was  fated  to  be  always  hapless  in  love  as 
fortunate  in  war.  Often  a  warrior  had  many  comforters 
before  he  found  a  wife,  and  rarely  did  he  marry  the  first 
one.  But  to  Kalatong  a  succession  of  comforters  was  dis- 
tasteful.    And  now  he  was  determined  to  marry  Intannap. 

From  the  first  night  together  after  the  Head  Feast,  the 
idea  of  marriage  was  definite  and  understood  between  them- 
selves. Theirs  was  not  to  be  a  mere  temporary  courtship. 
Between  two  such  natures  deep  and  earnest,  with  their 
instinctive  understanding  of  one  another,  the  permanent 
marriage  was  the  only  outcome  of  the  trial  one.  But  it 
was  Intannap  who  faced  most  clearly  and  practically  the 
problem  of  how  to  gain  her  father's  consent. 

"It  is  not  good  for  you  to  come  often  to  my  hut,"  she 
said  thoughtfully  one  night  to  Kalatong,  soon  after  her 
surrender.  "There  will  be  much  gossip.  My  father  will 
hear  of  it.     He  will  be  angry. " 

"Then  I  shall  send  my  brother  Bacni  to  ask  for  a 
betrothal.,, 

"No.  It  is  too  soon."  She  sat  silent,  then  spoke  with 
decision.  "After  next  harvest  will  be  a  good  time  to  speak 
to  him.  And  here  a  member  of  the  family  does  not  speak 
to  the  parents.  It  is  always  a  Go-Between.  That  is  our 
custom." 

Kalatong  pondered  over  this.  He  did  not  yet  know  all 
the  ways  of  Kambulo,  often  so  different  from  those  of  Barlig. 
"Panharban  is  a  Go-Between,"  he  suggested.  "Yet  he 
is  my  uncle.     Can  he  speak?  " 


She  nodded.  "  That  is  my  thought.  It  is  true  he  is  of 
your  family.  But  if  he  speaks  for  you,  who  are  of  Barlig, 
it  will  be  well.  Also  he  has  much  influence.  Your  brother 
is  a  stranger." 

Kalatong  stiffened.  "  My  family  is  respected  in  Barlig," 
he  said  coldly.  "And  Bacni  is  a  brave  warrior,  as  brave  as 
any  here.     He  has — " 

"Yes,"  she  said  swiftly.  "But  your  uncle  is  of  your 
family  too.  He  is  an  old  man.  My  father  will  listen  to 
him.     Also  he  is  a  very  clever  Go-Between." 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  clever. "  Kalatong  smiled  proudly,  "He 
knows  your  mind  before  you  know  it  yourself.  Once  he — " 

"And  I  think  too,"  pursued  Intannap,  "that  he  could 
speak  to  my  father  about  you  and  your  family  before  the 
harvest.  He  can  say  good  things  of  you.  He  will  know 
how  to  do  it.  Then  my  father  may  listen  after  harvest  to 
the  proposal  of  marriage. " 

Kalatong  looked  at  his  comforter  in  surprise  and  ad- 
miration. 

"What  you  say  is  wise."  He  sat  lost  in  contemplation 
of  her  subtlety,  so  different  from  his  own  instinctive  bold- 
ness and  preference  for  the  shortest  way  to  his  purpose. 
But  here  he  could  do  nothing.  It  struck  him  that  he  should 
have  thought  of  such  a  plan.  He  was  not  sure  whether  he 
liked  just  to  follow  her  suggestions.  It  looked  like  weak- 
ness.    A  frown  wrinkled  his  brow. 

But  she  knew  his  pride,  so  quick  to  take  offence,  and  was 
expecting  opposition.     Now  she  spoke  quickly. 

"It  is  a  good  idea  of  yours — to  let  Panharban  speak. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  married  soon. "     And  she  went  to  speak 
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of  their  marriage  until  she  saw  the  frown  dissolve  and  her 
lover  pleased  again. 

He  followed  her  advice  and  did  not  go  too  often  to  her 
hut,  meeting  her  instead  in  the  mountains  and  at  the  pool 
where  he  had  first  seen  her  bathing.  And  Panharban 
willingly  agreed  to  speak  tactfully  to  Kablin,  paving  the 
way  for  the  marriage  offer,  and  to  make  the  offer  itself. 

But  the  lovers  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  pock-faced 
Pinean,  the  suitor  once  preferred,  now  rejected.  He  knew 
well  enough  who  was  his  supplanter  and  went  to  work  craft- 
ily. He  found  Kablin  digging  in  his  field  and  talked  of 
a  new  carabao  he  had  just  bought,  impressing  him  with  his 
wealth,  and  adopting  the  easy  tone  of  one  chief  to  another. 
Then  he  said,  as  if  casually,  "The  stranger  Kalatong 
comes  here  often.     It  is  said  he  sleeps  with  Intannap. " 

Kablin  leaned  on  his  spade,  surprised  at  the  news,  so  well 
had  Intannap  avoided  gossip.  But  his  hand  went  up  and 
pulled  at  the  long,  straggling  hairs  on  his  chin. 

Pinean  went  on  suavely.  "Perhaps  he  thinks  of  mar- 
riage?" 

The  chief  said  simply,  as  if  dismissing  the  idea.  "They 
say  he  has  only  two  fields  in  Barlig. " 

"  Yes.  He  is  poor.  But  he  is  a  warrior  who  thinks  well 
of  himself,  this  Barlig  stranger.  Yet  he  was  betrothed  to 
a  girl  of  his  own  village,  and  the  marriage  was  broken  off. 
Now  he  comes  here  for  a  wife. " 

Kablin  shot  a  keen  glance  under  his  heavy  eyebrows  at 
Pinean. 

' 'Panharban  has  spoken  to  me  of  that,"  he  said  calmly. 
"The  girl  was  unfaithful." 

"  I  do  not  know, "  said  Pinean  carelessly.  He  had  caught 
the  glance  and  went  warily.  "If  that  is  true,  the  warrior 
must  be  young  and  foolish  to  choose  a  girl  like  that.  He  is 
like  Dolodog,  who  went  to  a  sleeping-hut  one  night  when 
he  had  drunk  too  much  wine. "  And  Pinean  told  what  had 
happened  to  Dolodog  .... 

But  the  malicious  spear  had  found  its  mark.  The  thought 
that  his  daughter  was  only  a  second-best  after  a  faithless 
girl  of  Barlig,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  proud  Ifugao. 
Kalatong  had  talked  to  him,  and  he  liked  this  strong, 
young  warrior,  already  the  taker  of  four  heads.  But  he 
was  no  suitable  husband  for  Intannap— especially  when  he 
could  be  compared  to  Dolodog,  at  whom  one  laughed  for 
what  had  happened  in  the  sleeping-hut. 

And  when  after  the  harvest  Panharban  came  and  put  the 
marriage  offer  of  Kalatong  for  Intannap,  Pinean's  words 
had  done  their  work.  Kablin  refused  bluntly  to  consider 
the  offer. 

"Intannap  is  my  only  child,"  he  said.  "She  will  have 
twenty -two  fields,  six  granaries,  eighteen  carabaos,  and  many 
pigs  and  chickens.  Kalatong  is  poor.  He  cannot  provide 
suitably  for  the  ceremonies  proper  to  me  and  my  family. 
He  has  only  two  fields.  He  cannot  find  enough  pigs  and 
chickens  for  the  betrothal  gifts,  the  mommon,  imbango, 
and  tanig,  enough  pigs  for  the  rice  ceremonies,  the  growth, 
harvest,  and  granary  feasts,  enough  pigs  for  the  sickness 
sacrifice.  What  if  Lobag  struck  me  with  big  belly  and 
Kalatong's  family  had  no  pig  to  offer  to  Lobag?  My  soul 
would  be  taken  from  me  to  the  Sky  World ! ' ' 

And  to  such  powerful  arguments  even  the  silver-tongued 
Go-Between  could  not  reply. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Two  Books  that  Reveal  Roosevelt 

(Continued  from  page  452) 

the  usual  Indian  pipe-stem  legs.  He  never  showed  any 
initiative  or  mind  of  his  own,  but  slunk  around  in  the  back- 
ground like  a  small  black  shadow.  On  the  way  up  from 
Yarkand  he  began  to  expand  and  develop  until  he  had 
metamorphosed  into  a  regular  jungli  wallah.  He  discarded 
his  pugri,  and  blossomed  forth  in  a  Turki  cap  with  a  fringe 
of  waving  black  goat  hair.  He  turned  in  and  helped  with 
the  horses  and  did  well.  He  forded  the  worst  streams 
without  a  sign  of  fear.  .  .  .  He  was  taught  skinning,  and 
under  the  tutelage  of  Kermit  became  quite  good.  His 
specialty  was  skinning  out  the  legs,  which,  next  to  the 
head  are  the  most  difficult  parts  of  an  animal  to  pre- 
pare. .  .  ." 

The  other  book  told  us  of  Roosevelt  telling  his  children 
stories  around  a  campfire  near  home.  Kermit,  in  one  of 
his  chapters  in  this  book,  tells  us  of  their  dispensing  with 
interpreters  as  much  as  they  could  while  at  Aksu  at  the 
home  of  a  local  headman,  "by  using  the  sign-and-sound 
language,  which  Ted  supplemented  by  drawing  pictures 
of  the  events  of  the  chase,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  our 
friends.  .  .  ." 

After  several  months  of  travel  and  hunting,  they  come 
into  the  Pamir  country,  and  one  morning,  after  hours  of 
hard  stalking,  they  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Ovis  poli. 
"Through  the  field-glasses  and  telescopes  we  could  see  the 
sheep  plainly.  They  were  very  handsome  as  they  stepped 
delicately  along,  now  stooping  to  nibble  a  tuft  of  grass, 
now  halting  to  glance  around  and  sniff  the  wind.  Occa- 
sionally one  would  clamber  on  a  rock  and  stand  sentinel - 
like,  his  head  thrown  back  until  the  massive  spiral  horns 
seemed  to  rest  upon  his  shoulders.     Standing  thus  they 


looked  like  the  very  spirit  of  the  mountains.  .  .  ." 

The  next  day  they  get  up  at  four-thirty,  and  first  catch 
sight  of  their  game  at  six  after  an  hour  and  a  h  alf  of  walking. 
But  the  animals  disappear  over  a  crest,  and  the  party 
flounders  waist-deep  through  snow-drifts  in  pursuit,  "climb- 
ing over  shoulders  of  rock  where  the  loose  shale  under  its 
white  covering  made  every  step  a  slip''.  Their  altitude 
is  17,000  feet  and  they  "snatch  gasping  at  every  mouthful 
of  thin  air".  They  work  themselves  to  the  top,  but  the 
sheep  are  now  at  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  "With  the 
wind  as  it  was,  only  one  stalk  was  possible.  This  entailed 
about  five  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  during  which  we  crossed 
two  mountains  and  numerous  spurs.  .  .  .  We  struggled 
across  snow-banks  many  feet  deep;  we  zigzagged  over 
rock  drifts;  we  stumbled  through  corries  where  the  snow 
concealed  deep  holes  between  boulders  into  which  we  fell. 
We  climbed  hand  over  hand  up  rock  shoulders.  .  .  .  We 
had  sweated  heavily  and  our  clothes  were  drenched.  Now 
the  knife -like  wind  cut  us  to  the  bone.  More  than  six 
hours  had  passed  while  we  were  climbing.  In  the  begin- 
ning I  had  consistently  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  column, 
but  towards  the  end,  one  of  the  shikaries  and  the  jungli 
wallahs  dropped  behind  me.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the  fog  began 
to  thin,  shredded  away,  and  we  saw  the  sheep  opposite 
us  .  .  .  perhaps  700  yards  distant.  .  .  .  We  started  at 
once  for  a  point  nearer  our  quarry.  The  clouds  began  to 
bank  over  us  in  real  earnest.  When  we  had  reached  a 
position  somewhere  between  three  and  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  rams,  we  realized  that  a  snow-storm,  sweeping 
up  the  valley,  would  be  on  us  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
make  shooting  impossible.  It  was  now  or  never.  .  .  . 
At  the  crack  of  the  rifles  the  rams  were  up  and  away,  but 
we  thought  our  shots  had  hit.  .  .  .     Fortunately  they  did 
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not  know  where  we  were,  and  headed  back  in  our  general 
direction.  .  .  .  Running  as  hard  as  we  could  over  the 
snow,  we  came  to  a  point  which  would  give  us  a  clear  view 
of  them  when  they  passed.  I  had  snatched  off  my  gloves 
to  get  a  better  grip  on  the  rifle,  and  now  my  hands  were 
so  cold  that  I  could  not  feel  the  trigger.  Suddenly  the 
sheep  came  into  view  from  behind  a  huge  buttress  of  rock. 
They  were  in  single  file,  the  big  rams  leading.  They  were 
about  250  yards  away,  going  at  a  plunging  canter  through 
the  drifts.  Their  great  spiral  horns  flared  out  magnificently , 
their  heads  were  held  high.  Every  line  was  clear  cut 
against  the  white  of  the  snow.  We  began  firing  at  once 
at  the  two  leaders.  First  one  and  then  the  other  staggered 
and  lost  his  place  in  the  line.  Though  hard  hit,  they  pulled 
themselves  together,  joined  the  herd,  and  all  disappeared 
over  a  near-by  ridge.  Clutching  our  rifles,  we  stumbled 
after  them.  When  we  reached  the  trail  we  found  blood- 
stains. We  put  every  ounce  of  strength  we  had  into  the 
chase,  for  these  were  the  trophies  we  had  traveled  12,000 
miles  to  get.  The  going  was  very  bad.  Every  few  steps 
we  floundered  arm-pit  deep  in  the  snow.  It  was  like  the 
foot-tied  race  of  a  nightmare.  Try  as  we  would,  we  could 
not  make  time.  Suddenly  the  wind  rose,  snow  began  to 
drift  down,  and  the  trail  was  blotted  out  in  the  swirling 
white  of  the  storm.  We  could  do  no  more  and  had  to  give 
up  and  make  for  camp."  They  work  their  way  down  to 
the  valley,  and  find  their  yaks,  "so  frosted  with  snow  that 

they  looked  like  animated  birthday-cakes Thoroughly 

tired  out  they  ride  back  to  camp  through  the  storm,  fully 
appreciating  their  beards  which,  "though  far  from  orna- 
mental, were  a  great  protection,\  After  as  hot  a  supper 
as  they  could  get,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  their  bedding. 
In  the  gray  dawn  they  are  up  again,  and  the  two  dead  rams, 
surrounded  by  wolves,  are  finally  found.  The  wolves 
have  torn  the  skins  to  pieces,  but  the  horns  are  large- 
one  of  them  measures  fifty -one  and  a  half  inches  and  the 
other  forty -nine  and  a  half. 

They  get  more  sheep  later,  and  much  other  game.  Once 
after  many  hours  climbing  they  arrive  at  a  spot  they  had 
picked  without  frightening  the  ibex  they  were  hunting. 
"After  cautiously  looking  them  over,  we  prepared  to  shoot", 
but  the  game  is  alarmed  by  an  over-excited  skikary  who 
runs  across  the  sky-line.  The  animals  are  off,  and  the 
opportunity  is  lost,  but  all  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  about 
the  man  is  that  he  "had  lost  his  head". 

Upon  the  return  journey,  they  wish  gradually  to  throw 
away  or  give  away  some  of  their  belongings  so  as  to  lighten 
their  loads  in  going  over  the  passes.  But  if  thrown  away, 
their  followers  would  pick  the  stuff  up,  and  if  given  away 
to  some  deserving  native,  the  gift  might  be  requisitioned 
by  them  from  the  new  owner.  The  Roosevelts  finally  hit 
upon  the  scheme  of  hiding  such  belongings  "as  a  sort  of 
Easter-egg  hunt  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  village"  where 
they  had  spent  the  night.  But  even  this  does  not  always 
prove  successful,  for  sometimes  the  honest  villagers  come 
galloping  after  them,  thinking  that  these  things  had  been 
forgotten. 

These  excerpts  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
quality  of  the  two  books  I  read,  and  also,  no  doubt,  of  the 
quality  of  man  who  wrote  them. 
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The  Garden  of  the  White  Monkeys 

{Continued  from,  page  450) 

"  I  never  knew  you  had  a  place  like  this,  Sig  ",  I  admitted, 
"but  one  shouldn't  be  surprised,  for  you  have  always  been, 
a  money-maker."     I  knew  how  to  flatter  Old  Sig. 

"I  done  purty  good",  he  nodded,  "but  don't  you  tell 
nobuddy  about  this,  will  ya  mister?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  if  you  don't  want  me  to,  Sig. " 

"Thanks,  mister.     Have  a  drink." 

I  reminded  Sig  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  go.  Bluff,  it 
was;  for  I  had  no  intention  of  leaving  without  a  story. 

"I — I  kinda  like  tuh  talk  yuh  'bout  it,  mister.  Seems 
like  I  gotta  tell  somebuddy  er  bust.  You  got  plenty  time, 
mister." 

"Alright,  Sig." 

"You  wanta  hear  it?" 

"Sure  Sig." 

"You  wunt  tell  nobuddy,  mister?" 

"No." 

Old  Sig  fidgeted  and  reached  for  the  gin  bottle.  "Yuh 
see",  he  began,  "back  'n  ninety-six  I  blows  inta  Seattle 
off  a  whalin  boat,  'n  I  meets  Thelma,  'n  we  gits  hooked 
up,  'n  I  stays  ashore  fer  about  tree  years,  'n  I  don't  drink 
nothin,  'n  I  makes  good  money  contractin  aroun  town,  an' 
me  'n  Thelma  gits  along  good,  but  after  while  I  gits  fed 
up,  bein  ashore  so  long. 

"  'N  then  I  sees  Thelma's  been  bawlin,  'n  I  ask  'er  wot 
thuh  hell's  wrong,  'n  she  says  'nothin',  but  I  know  she 
wants  ta  have  a  kid,  cause  they  been  kiddin  'er  about  it,  'n 


tellin  'er  I'm  sore,  'n  I  don't  care  myself,  but  I  know  Thelma 
don't  feel  good  about  it,  'n  so  I  don't  feel  good  neither,  'n 
I  gits  fed  up  worse. 

"  'N  then  I  wakes  up  one  night,  'n  Thelma's  bawlin,  'n 
I  ask  'er  wot  thuh  hell,  'n  she  says  'nothin',  but  purty 
soon  she  says,  'Sig  you  better  go  ta  sea  again',  'n  I  says 
'why?  I'm  doin  purty  good',  'n  she  says,  'yes,  but  you're 
gittin  restless,  'n  I'm  'fraid  you'll  git  drinkin  hard  again,  'n 
mebby  if  yuh  take  a  trip  it'll  steady  yuh  down',  'n  I  says 
'hell,  I'm  all  right',  but  I  kep  thinkin  uh  what  Thelma  said, 
'n  fin'ly  I  see  I  am  gittin  fed  up  bein  ashore  so  long,  'n  I 
says  'mebby  you  right  Thelma',  'n  then  she  acts  like  she's 
gonta  bawl  again,  'n  I  don't  feel  good  about  that  neither. 

"Well,  next  day  I  goes  down  tuh  thuh  waterfront  'n 
gits  me  a  job  on  a  transport  bound  fer  Manila,  'n  I  goes 
home  'n  says  'Thelma,  I'm  goin',  'n  she  says  'where?'  'n 
I  says  'Manila',  'n  she  says,  'they  got  a  war  over  there,  'n 
you'll  git  yer  head  blowed  off',  'n  I  says  'no,  I  know  how 
ta  git  around',  'n  she  says  'all  right',  but  she  looks  like 
she's  gonta  bawl,  'n  I  wants  tuh  tell  'er  I  don't  give  a  damn 
about  no  kid,  but  I  aint  much  good  talkin  'bout  them  things, 
'n  I  don't  feel  good. 

"So  I  says  '  I  just  go  fer  one  trip  Thelma,  'n  when  I  come 
back  I  bring  yuh  nice  present',  'n  she  kinda  laughs  but  I 
see  she  don't  feel  like  it,  'n  she  says  '  I  been  readin  in  thuh 
paper  they  got  white  monkeys  over  there,  'n  you  gotta 
bring  me  a  white  monkey.' 

"  'N  I  says  'hell,  I'll  bring  yuh  a  better  present  'n  a 
white  monkey,'  'n  she  says  'all  right  Sig,  bring  whatever 
yuh  like,  but  first  be  sure  tuh  bring  me  a  white  monkey,  'n 
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come  yerself,  'n  I  says  'all  right  Thelma,  I  bring  yuh  white 
monkey',  'n  she  says  'promise',  'n  I  says  'sure',  'n  so  I 
come  out  ta  Manila. 

"  'N  I  can't  find  no  white  monkey,  so  I  jumb  ship,  'n 
gits  me  a  job  contractin  around,  'n  I  lays  out  tuh  stick  til 
I  c'n  git  a  white  monkey,  'n  I  does  purty  good,  'n  then  a 
feller  comes  along  with  a  white  monkey,  'n  I  buys  it  off  'im, 
'n  then  I  finishes  up  my  work,  'n  gits  me  a  job  on  a  steamer 
bound  fer  Seattle,  'n  I  feels  purty  good. 

"But  thuh  damn  monkey  dies  two  days  out,  'n  when  we 
gits  tuh  Hongkong  I  goes  ashore  'n  starts  drinkin  hard 
stuff  'cause  I  don't  feel  good  about  losin  thuh  monkey,  'n 
when  I  gits  outa  thuh  hospittle  I  comes  back  tuh  Manila,  'n 
gits  a  contract  f'm  the  A.  G.  an'  P.  doin  some  fillin,  'n  I 
lets  on  tuh  everbuddy  I  wants  another  white  monkey. 

"  'N  I  does  purty  good,  'n  fin'ly  a  fisherman  f'm  down 
here  comes  inta  Manila  with  two  white  monkeys,  'n  I  buys 
'em  off  'im,  'n  then  I  finishes  up  my  contract,  'n  gits  me  a 
job  on  thuh  Grant,  bound  fer  Frisco.  But  thuh  night 
before  we  sails  I  goes  down  town  tuh  git  a  glass  uh  beer,  'n 
say  goodbye  tuh  thuh  boys,  'n  while  I'm  down  town  a  big 
dog  gits  up  onta  thuh  porch  where  I  has  thuh  monkeys 
tied,  'n  kills  thuh  both  of  'em. 

"  'Well,  I  don't  feel  good,  bein  gone  two  years,  'n  figge- 
rin  on  goin  home  with  them  two  monkeys,  so  I  goes  back 
down  town  'n  starts  drinkin  hard  stuff.  But  when  I  gits 
outa  thuh  hospittle  I  gits  me  another  contract  f'm  the  A. 
G.  an  P.  fillin  in  down  on  thuh  waterfront  where  they're 
figgerin  on  puttin  in  a  new  pier,  'n  I  lets  on  tuh  everbuddy 
I  wants  some  more  white  monkeys, 

"  'N  one  day  th'  ole  City  O'  Lisbon  gits  in  f'm  Seattle,  'n 
I  goes  down  tuh  git  a  look  at  thuh  old  tub,  'n  mebby  see 
some  o'  thuh  boys  f'm  home,  'n  first  I  know  here's  Thelma 
walkin  up  tuh  me,  'n  purty  soon  she  says  'did  ya  git  thuh 
white  monkey,  Sig',  'n  I  says  'no',  'n  she  says  'yuh  didn't 
need  tuh  stay  away  account  uh  that',  'n  then  I  tells  'er 
all  about  it,  'n  she  says  'never  mind  Sig,  I'm  here  now,  'n 
we  got  one  'nother',  'n  she  don't  say  no  more  about  it 
'cause  she  knows  I'm  kinda  set  about  promises,  'n  then  we 
goes  up  ta  thuh  room,  'n  I  finishes  up  my  contract,  'n  I 
feels  purty  good. 

"  'N  then  I  gits  me  another  contract  f'm  the  A.  G.  an 
P.  puttin  in  culverts  down  here  on  this  provincial  road,  'n 
me  'n  Thelma  comes  down  here,  'n  I  builds  this  house  fer 
us,  'n  I  gits  tuh  work,  'n  sends  a  coupla  boys  out  lookin 
fer  white  monkeys,  'n  we  gits  along  purty  good. 

"  'N  then  ole  Pedro,  here",  indicating  an  aging  native 
servant  with  a  nod  of  his  head,  "comes  in  with  six  little 
young  white  monkeys,  'n  Thelma's  tickled  tuh  death  with 
them  monkeys,  'n  I  builds  a  big  cage  fer  'em,  'n  we  gits 
along  good. 

"  'N  then  one  night  Thelma  tells  me  she's  gonta  have  a 
kid,  'n  she  feels  awful  good  about  that,  'n  I  feels  purty  good 
too,  'n  we  gits  along  fine.  'N  I  has  another  contract  tuh 
put  in  a  bridge  about  forty  mile  up  thuh  road,  'n  I  figgers 
tuh  finish  'n  about  four  monts,  'n  then  me  'n  Thelma'll 
go  inta  Manila  so's  she  c'n  have  thuh  kid  'n  thuh  hos- 
pittle 'n  everthing  in  fine  style,  'n  I  feel  awful  good,  'n 
Thelma's  tickled  tuh  death,  'n  I  leaves  ole  Pedro  'n  his 
woman  tuh  kinda  look  out  fer  Thelma,  'n  I  goes  over  tuh 
work  on  thuh  bridge. 
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"  'N  then  one  day  ole  Pedro  comes  a  runnin  like  hell  'n 
says  how  Thelma  falls  off'n  thuh  porch  'n  hurt  'erself  bad, 
'n  I  grabs  thuh  provincial  doctor,  'n  we  comes  hell  bent  fer 
'lection  ....  But  when  we  gits  here  its  too  late  .  .  .  'n 
I — don't  feel  good  no  more. 

"  'So  I  fix  up  dis  garden  kinda  like  in  th'  old  country,  'n 
then  I  leaves  old  Pedro  tuh  kinda  take  care  uh  thuh  garden, 
'n  look  out  fer  thuh  monkeys,  'n  I  goes  inta  Manila,  'n 
I  don't  feel  no  good,  'n  I  starts  drinkin  hard  stuff,  'n  then 
I  goes  tuh  thuh  hospittle,  'n  that's  thuh  way  I  been  doin 
ever  since,  but  I  come  out  here  once  in  a  while. " 

No  doubt  that  was  the  longest  speech  of  Old  Sig's  life. 
He  was  perspiring  freely,  and  the  great  hands  opened  and 
closed  in  uncertain,  spasmodic  jerks,  as  if  the  unwonted 
flow  of  words  caused  him  physical  pain.  Evidently  the 
tale  was  ended.     My  throat  was  cramped. 

44  It's  a  fine  place,  Sig,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could 
recover  my  voice,  "why  don't  you  come  out  here  to  live, 
when  you're  ready  to  retire?" 

"I — dunno",  he  mumbled. 

"It  seems  to  me",  I  continued,  "that  I  would  like  to  be 
buried  beside  my  wife,  if  I  had  one  like  Thelma." 

"Don't  make  no  diffunce  where  they  plant  me,  mister," 
muttered  Sig,  but  he  glanced  up  sharply,  and  I  could  see 
that  I  had  struck  a  responsive  chord. 

"But  wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  compliment  to  her,  Sig?"  I 
persisted. 

"I — I  been  thinkin  a  lot  about  that,  mister.  But  after 
all  she  done  fer  me,  like  comin  out  here,  'n  everthing,  it 
kinda  seems  like — I  aint  fitten  tuh  lay  here  with  'er. 
Wotta  you  think,  mister?" 

There  are  times  when  strong  drink  is  indicated.  I  poured 
out  half  a  tumbler  of  raw  gin,  and  took  it  at  a  gulp. 

"Wotta  you  think,  mister?"  persisted  Sig. 

"It's  what  she  would  want,  Sig",  I  said  as  soon  as  I  could 
trust  myself  to  speak,  "otherwise  she  would  never  have 
come  out  here  to  you. " 

The  big  body  lurched  upright,  and  as  Old  Sig  leaned 
over  the  table,  I  saw  the  light  of  a  mighty,  eager  yearning 
in  his  pale  blue  eyes. 

"You  sure  about  that,  mister?"  he  gasped,  brokenly. 

"Sure,  Sig." 

Tears  streamed  unnoticed  down  the  scarred,  unlovely 
cheeks.  "Mebby  you  right,  mister,"  he  exclaimed.  "By 
God,  I  feel  good  about  that." 

In  that  moment  the  huge,  wrecked  face  was  beautiful. 
Beckoning  me  to  follow,  Old  Sig  opened  the  screen  door, 
and  together  we  went  up  the  graceful  flight  of  steps,  and 
the  snowy  marble  walk,  to  Thelma's  sepulchre.  Old  Sig 
knelt  and  passed  his  big,  misshapen  hand  over  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  the  touch  of  the  gnarled  fingers  was  as  light  as 
the  caress  of  the  orchid  petals  that  fell  about  us  in  a  fairy 
rain. 

"I  come  purty  soon,  Thelma,"  he  whispered. 

And  so,  in  an  exquisite  flower  garden  on  a  luxuriantly 
wooded  island  of  the  far  Pacific,  an  oblong  slab  of  highly 
polished,  black  Norwegian  granite  bears  the  name  of 
"Sigfried  Wollan,"  known  to  the  habitues  of  the  bars  and 
waterfront  resorts  in  Manila,  only  as  "Old  Sig. " 
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fRS.  H.  G.  HORNBOSTEL,  who  is 
painting  a  series  of  Philippine  boat  pic- 
tures for  the  covers  of  the  Magazine, 
was  born  of  German  parents  but  spent  much  of 
her  youth  in  Saypan,  the  Mariana  Islands,  and 
Guam.  Her  great-grandfather,  on  her  mother's 
side,  Robert  Blum,  died  (like  Rizal)  against  a 
stone  wall  in  Austria  during  the  revolution  of 
'48,  and  her  grandfather  was  a  writer  and  the  translator  of  Cooper's 
Leatherstocking  Series  in  Germany.  The  Van  Costenobles,  on  her 
father's  side,  were  well  known  publishers.  She  came  to  Manila  in  1928 
with  her  husband,  Mr.  Hornbostel  of  this  Magazine,  and  says:  "here 
I  should  like  to  stay  if  the  Filipinos  can  stand  it". 

Mr.  Frank  Lewis-Minton  is  an  American  of  long  residence  in  the 
Philippines,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  newspaper  and  advertising  man. 
His  work  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  best  American  and  British  pub- 
lications. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Litiatco  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Graphic.  He  was 
born  in  Tondo,  in  1908,  of  Bulacan  and  Pampangan  parents. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Costenoble  was  born  in  Jena  and  graduated  from  the 
University  there  in  botany,  but  afterwards  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Prussian  army.  He  gave  up  this  career,  however,  and  went  to  the 
Mariane  Islands  as  a  planter.     Two  years  later  he  moved  to  Guam 
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and  opened  the  Guam  Agricultural  Experiment  station.  When  the 
World  War  broke  out,  he  came  to  Manila,  and  when  America  entered, 
he  was  deported  to  the  United  States.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
the  Philippines  and  was  connected  with  the  Calamba  Sugar  Estate 
until  he  took  the  position  of  Farm  Adviser  at  the  Culion  Leper  Colony. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Mack  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Paul  W.  Mack,  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District.  She  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Manila 
publications. 

A.  W.  Prautch  was  born  in  Oskosh,  Wisconsin,  in  1866,  and  arrived 
in  the  Philippines  on  December  17,  1898,  as  a  private  citizen,  but  he 
soon  became  well  known  as  the  "strong-arm  man"  at  the  Seaman's 
Institute.  He  joined  the  old  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  1916  and 
organized  the  rural  credit  work  of  that  institution. 

Major  Wilfrid  Turnbull,  and  Messrs.  Ignacio  Manlapaz  and  Alfredo 
V.  Veloso  were  the  subjects  of  biographical  notes  in  recent  previous 
issues  of  the  Magazine.  Mr.  Walter  Buchler  is  mentioned  under 
"Social  Notes"  in  this  column. 


Must  we  take  the  Vandenberg  Philippine  Bill  more  seriously  than 
it  has  been  taken  in  Manila? 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  United  States, 
whose  name  I  do  not  feel  free  to  mention,  in  which  he  says: 

"...  As  to  legislation,  the  administration  is  preparing  its  program, 
and  Vandenberg  is  working  with  Hurley, — or,  at  least,  he  expected 
to  work  with  him.  Have  not  seen  him  since  Hurley's  return.  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  any  bill  on  the  subject  goes 
through  this  session.  ..." 

This  letter  was  dated  November  30.  In  another  paragraph  he 
touched  on  the  governor-generalship  as  follows: 

"Gossip  here  is  to  the  effect  that  Roosevelt  is  the  most  probable 
successor  of  Davis.  It  is  said  that  Hurley  favors  him  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Curtis's  desire  for  re-nomination 
may  alter  that  situation.  Gilmore's  friends  are  busy,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  he  has  much  chance.  McCoy,  I  should  think,  might  fare 
better."  

I  sent  the  editorial  on  radio  censorship  in  this  issue  to  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  radio  expert  for  his  comment.     He  replied  as  follows: 

"It  is  interesting  to  read  your  proposed  editorial  on  this  important 
subject.  I  have  submitted  several  critical  articles  along  these  lines  to 
various  publications,  especially  on  the  'jazzy'  use  of  the  radio  here,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  published. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  had  occasion,  once,  to  compliment  a  broad- 
casting station  here  on  a  certain  program,  and  that  was  promptly  turned 
over  to  the  newspapers  for  the  public  to  read.  . . . 

"For  this  reason  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  proposed  editorial  on  this 
subject.  However,  you  are  hereby  warned  that  any  advertising  you 
may  have  from  .  .  .  will  be  promptly  withdrawn.  They  will  not  stand 
for  this  criticism.  . . . 

"I  approve  your  attitude  with  respect  to  sponsored  programs.  There 
is  altogether  too  much  stupid  advertising  talk.  ..." 

Again  I  don't  feel  free  to  use  this  correspondent's  name,  but  I  have 
kindly  deleted  the  name  of  the  advertiser  he  mentions,  also. 


Now  comes  a  note  of  criticism : 

"My  esteemed  colleague-contributor  to  your  magazine,  Mr.  Gero- 
nimo  D.  Sicam,  author  of  the  story,  'Ahas',  in  the  December  issue,  has 
undoubtedly  caught  very  few  snakes,  or  the  Miss  Ahas  in  the  story 
would  not  have  died  because  of  disregarding  the  most  fundamental 
principle  of  professional  snake-catchers,  which  is:  'Never  pick  up  any 
snake,  poisonous  or  non-poisonous,  by  the  tail'.  I  have  yet  to  see — and 
I  have  seen  many  most  dexterous  snake-catchers — a  person  quick 
enough  to  catch  a  snake  by  the  tail  with  one  hand  and  by  the  neck  with 
the  other.  Believe  it  or  not,  but  snakes  are  so  quick  when  they  strike 
that  lightning  moves  like  a  carabao-cart  in  comparison. 

"Now,  what  is  a  dahon  palay?     The  answer  is  that  there  are  no  less 
than  seven  different  kinds  of  snakes  that  go  by  that  name. 
/  Subfamily:     ( 
Coronellinael  Genus:    Dendr°Phis>      with  1  species 
J  Genus:     Dendrelophis,  with  3  species 

Subfamily: 
Boiginae .... 


Family: 
Natricidae. 


Genus:     Driophis, 


with  3  species 


Dahon  palay 


7  species 
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-Of  these,  only  the  three  species  of  the  genus  Driophis  are  actually 
poisonous,  while  the  other  four  species  are  harmless.  While  the  bite 
of  Driophis  is  dangerous,  it  is  not  always  fatal,  and  simple  remedies 
will  often  save  the  life  of  the  victim.  This  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  two 
other  families  of  poisonous  snakes  in  the  Philippines,  bites  from  which 
invariably  result  in  death  if  the  most  drastic  treatment  is  not  instantly 
applied,  and  even  then,  the  chances  for  recovery  are  small  as  the  poison 
acts  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  These  two  families  are  the  Elapidae, 
to  which  the  cobra  and  Salt  Water  Snake  belong,  and  Ctotahdae, 
the  Pit-vipers,  which  are  represented  here  by  the  Genus  Trimeresurus, 
with  11  species  distributed  all  over  the  Islands. 

"The  poison  of  each  of  these  three  families  of  snakes  works  differently 
and  the  visible  symptoms  of  the  victims  are  different.  Assuming  that 
the  girl  in  the  story  was  bitten  by  a  dahon  palay  (Driophis),  the 
author  should  have  described  her  death  somewhat  as  follows: 

"But  the  poison  was  fast  working.  She  knew  it  was  having  its  effect; 
she  could  feel  it  coursing  through  her  veins  like  an  icy  chill;  a  feeling 
of  drowsiness  crept  over  her.  She  moved  toward  the  window,  but 
before  she  reached  it,  she  fell  to  the  floor,  but  her  sense  of  sight,  of 
hearing,  and  her  ability  to  speak  seemed  to  remain  unimpaired.     'Bal- 

bino',  she  called,  'I  am  cold.    Put  a  blanket  over  me '    Her  voice 

trailed  off.     Her  heart-beats  came  weaker  and  slower  till  they  stopped 
altogether  and  darkness  came  over  her. 

"Very    sincerely    yours, 

"Alfred  Worm. 

"N.  B.  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  article  of  Mr.  Glen  Grisham  on  the 
Igorot  people  and  I  am  glad  you  have  found  such  a  contributor.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  correct  judgment  of  the  non-Christian 
people,  especially  as  he  has  been  here  only  three  years.  Many  people 
live  here  for  thirty  years  and  the  non-Christians  still  remain  savages 
to  them.  As  for  clothing,  I  wonder  whether  there  is  a  lady  in  Manila 
who  has  ever  thought  that  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  fashion, 
'civilized'  women  wore  less  than  the  Igorot  women.  But  I  am  far  from 
blaming  them,  except  for  their  injustice,  for  I  know  hundreds  of  men 
who  would  willingly  run  around  in  this  hot  country  in  bathing  suits  if 
their  wives  would  let  them.  t       „ 

I  doubt  that  Dr.  Worm  is  right  in  this  matter  of  man's  clothing  being 
determined  by  their  wives.  Men  are  themselves  very  conservative. 
Most  men  dislike  being  stared  at,  while  women  seem  rather  to  like  it. 


Well,  one  more  letter— a  short  one: 

"Dear  Tea  Hound, 

The  Philippine  Magazine  under  your  able  direction  is  getting 
'bigger  and  better'  every  issue.     Best  of  luck  and  success! 

"E.  A.  Perkins." 

I  perhaps  didn't  sufficiently  realize  that  in  conducting  this  new  column  in 
the  Magazine,  I  might  incur  this  appellation,  and  I  want  to  make  of  record 
that  I  also  take,  although  not  until  after  office  hours— scotch-and-soda 
as  a  regular  drink;  brandy  and  ginger  ale  if  I  want  a  somewhat  stronger 
regular  drink;  a  dry  Martini  cocktail  before  dinner;  any  good  Rhine  or 
French  or  Spanish  wine  with  my  dinner,  and  cherry  brandy,  appricot 
brandy,  peach  brandy,  ginger  brandy,  or  anything  in  the  side-board 
afterward;  mint-juleps  in  hot  weather;  these  cold  nights  I  have  taken 
to  hot  egg-nogs;  when  I  am  down  south  I  am  not  above  drinking  tuba; 
when  I  am  in  the  mountains  I  drink  bubud;  I  like  sake,  too;  in  fact,  I 
am  not  a  tea-teetotaller  at  all.  I  like  good  tea  well  enough,  however, 
to  have  read  the  following  paragraph  in  Bertrand  Russell's  "The  Scien- 
tific Outlook"  with  considerable  self-approval: 

"The  effects  of  alcohol,  opium,  and  various  other  drugs  have  long 
been  familiar,  but  these  effects  are  on  the  balance  harmful  unless  the 
drug  is  taken  with  unusual  moderation.  There  is,  however,  no  a  priori- 
reason  why  drugs  should  not  be  discovered  which  have  a  wholly  bene- 
ficial effect.  I  have  never  myself  observed  any  but  good  effects  to  flow 
from  the  drinking  of  tea,  at  any  rate  if  it  is  China  tea". 


'SIT?  VC^l  a  &ermicidal  soaP> 
ISJOjJVlJf  kills skininfections. 

It  is  one  of  those  genuine  Parke- 
Davis  products  sold  throughout  the 
Philippines.    TRY  IT  TODAY. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
thanks  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  members  of  the  Board 
on  Textbooks,  and  commercial 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  for 
the  consideration  given  to  its  com- 
mercial education  textbooks,  and 
for  the  formal  adoption  of 

Second-Year  Stenography 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) 

Third-Year  Stenography 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) 

Second-  and  Third- Year  Typewriting 

New  Rational  Typewriting  (SoRelle) 

Each  of  these  books  is  supported 
by  a  helpful  service,  available 
at  all  times  to  users  of  Gregg 
publications. 

Before  making  up  your  Commer- 
cial Department  program  for  next 
term,  write  for  a  complete  catalog 
of  Gregg  publications. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.       ThePhilippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 

Phelan  Building  °r  101-103  Escolta 

San  Francisco,  California  Manila,  P.  I. 
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Subscription  Agents 

We  desire  to  obtain  a  number  of 
good,  live  agents  to  take  sub- 
scriptions for 
PHILIPPINE    MAGAZINE 
and  United  States  Magazines 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those 
who  are  looking  for  agreeable  work  with  com- 
pensation commensurate  with  their  industry. 
The  subscription  business  is  the  "stepping 
stone"  for  those  of  higher  aspirations  and  in 
this  Company  leads  to  general  salesmanship. 

Direct  your  application  to  the  Company  or 
call  on  the  Credit  Department 


x 


Quality  Printing 


is  as  essential  to  your  business 
as  well-tailored  clothes  are  to  the 
successful  salesman.    Attractive 
letterheads,     billheads,     cards, 
envelopes,  labels,  etc.,  are  silent 
but   powerful    salesmen.     Why 
not  let  them   carry  your  mes- 
sage in  the  most  effective  way? 

The  McCullough  Imprint 

ensures  quality  printing  and  all  that 
it  implies.  McCullough  service  means 
expert  supervision  and  the  intelligent 
handling  of  your  printing  problems. 
Whatever  your  printing  needs  may  be, 
you  are  assured  the  utmost  satisfaction 
when  McCullough  does  the  job.  May 
we  serve  you? 


X 


McCullough  printing  company 

Division  of  Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 

101  ESCOLTA  PHONE  2-18-01  MANILA,  P.  I. 


I  forgot  to  thank  friend  Attorney  Perkins  for  his  kind  sentiments, 
and  I  now  do  so  hereby.  I  am  ready  to  drink  tea  or  anything  else  with 
him — except  beer  and  soft-drinks.     I  'd  rather  have  a  good  glass  of  water. 

SOCIAL  NOTES: — One  of  our  most  interesting  visitors  last  month 
was  Mr.  Ernst  Vollbehr,  famous  German  painter  and  the  official  painter 
for  the  German  Government  during  the  World  War,  when  he  painted 
numerous  battle  pictures,  some  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  see  later 
when  I  visited  him  in  his  rooms  in  the  Manila  Hotel.  He  has  literally 
painted  thousands  of  pictures  in  practically  every  part  of  the  world, 
even  the  most  remote — Central  Africa  and  the  Himalayas,  for  instance — 
and  his  work  is  notable  for  its  almost  photographic  truthfulness,  an 
especially  desirable  quality  for  the  paintings  he  has  been  commissioned 
to  make  for  a  series  of  geographical  publications.  Never  has  the  world 
been  so  painted  by  any  one  man.  One  of  the  things  he  said  which 
pleased  me  most  was  that  there  are  no  painters  in  India,  the  East  Indies, 
China,  or  Japan  who  come  anywhere  near  matching  the  ability  of  such 
Filipino  painters  as  Fabian  de  la  Rosa  and  the  Amorsolos.  Their  work 
is  frequently  reproduced  in  this  Magazine.  When  I  asked  him  when  he 
began  to  paint,  he  answered  in  his  lusty  Bavarian  way  that  he  began 
as  a  baby — on  his  diapers.  He  made  a  number  of  very  fine  paintings 
of  Manila  scenes,  and  is  at  this  writing  in  the  Mountain  Province. 

Mr.  Walter  Buchler,  an  English  writer  now  at  work  on  a  series  of 
handbooks  on  Far  Eastern  countries,  called  on  me  for  information  on  the 
writing  and  publishing  business,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  Philippines. 
I  never  met  a  man  who  could  gather  so  much  information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  in  such  a  short  time,  and  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  pump 
me  dry.  I,  however,  got  the  best  of  him  by  extracting  a  number  of 
articles  from  him,  one  of  which  appears  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  Manuel  Arellano  dropped  in  and  spoke  of  the  success  of  Mrs. 
Galia  Arellano  in  opera  in  Italy,  especially  in  Aida  and  Madame  But- 
terfly. We  have  something  to  look  forward  to  when  she  returns  to  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Ruiz  paid  us  a  visit  just  when  I  wanted  to  ask  him  to  illus- 
trate a  story  which  I  thought  he  could  do  especially  well.  He  told  us 
that  he  had  left  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  and  was  now  engaged  in  a 
painting  and  decorating  business  of  his  own  which  was  turning  out  very 
successfully.  His  firm  is  not  above  house-painting,  but  he  devotes  his 
own  time  chiefly  to  decorative  work  and  murals.  The  University 
Theater  on  Taft  Avenue  was  one  of  his  recent  jobs. 

Our  social  list  this  month  seems  to  consist  principally  of  artists — al- 
though I  had  a  number  of  visitors  who  asked  that  I  do  not  mention 
them,  and  a  number  of  others  whom  I  wouldn't  mention — collectors 
and  such— so  I  might  also  include  here  Miss  Clare  Ferriter  who  has  been 
doing  some  sketching  for  the  Tribune.  She  studied  art  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  of  Arts  of  Boston  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Chester  Springs,  and  recently  came  to  Manila  with  her 
father  Captain  John  Ferriter  in  the  Signal  Corps.  I  persuaded  her  to 
illustrate  one  of  our  stories. 

Manuel  E.  Arguelles  came  in  with  a  complimentary  copy  from  the 
U.  P.  Writer's  Club  of  this  year's  edition  of  The  Literary  Apprentice. 
This  is  written,  edited,  and  financed  by  the  Club,  but  sponsored  by 
the  English  Department  of  the  University  and  by  President  Palma 
himself,  and  every  number  so  far  has  been  a  credit  to  the  institution. 
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THE  NEW  PATH  TO  READING  SERIES 

By  Anna  Dorothea  Cordis 

Well-known   in   the  Philippines   for  her  co-authorship  in  the  Bureau's  standard  book 
of  phonetics— Barrows  and  Cordis— THE  TEACHER'S  BOOK  OF  PHONETICS 


Now  Complete  Through  Book  Four 

PRIMER ^132 

MY  SECOND  PRIMER -  -  1.14 

BOOK  ONE _...-.-  i.4i 

MY  NEXT  BOOK  ONE 1.41 

BOOK  TWO -     -  1.58 

BOOK  THREE 1.76 

BOOK  FOUR -------  1.76 

Teachers'  Edition  of  the  Primer      -     -     -     -  1.76 

Teachers'  Manual  of  the  Primer      -     -     -     -  0.62 

Teachers'  Manual  for  Book  One     -     -     -     -  0.44 
Cordts— THE  WORD  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

PHONICS 2.02 

Approved  in  Philippine  Public  Schools,  Vol.  II,  page  203 

In  connection  with  the  Bureau's  New  Course  in  Primary  Phonics,  you 
will  need  Cordts— THE  WORD  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  PHONICS. 

Supplementary  Material  Now  Available 

A  Wall  Chart   for  the  Primer -  F7.92 

Thought  Unit  Cards,  Sentence  Cards,  and  Labels  for 

the  Primer 3.70 

MY  SEAT  WORK   to  go  with  the  Primer-     -     -     -  1.06 
Sentence  Cards,  Word  Cards,  Word-Group  Cards  and 

Labels  for  Book  One 1.85 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  Book  One  -     -     -     -  1.06 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  Book  Two  -     -     -     -  1.06 

SEAT  WORK  IN  PHONICS    --------  3.52 

Phonic  Chart  to  go  with  THE  WORD  METHOD  OF 

TEACHING  PHONICS: 

Grade  One,  First  Half- Year  ------  8.80 

Grade  One,  Second  Half- Year    -----  10.12 

Prices  subject  to  10%  discount  from  dealers 


For  further  particulars  write  to 
HUGO  H.  MILLER 

Representing  Ginn  and  Company 

Box  525,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Office:  Manila  Hotel  Tel.:  2-20-22 


The  New  Path 

to  Reading 

Primer 


Approved  PPS,  Vol.  II,  p.  295 


The  New  Path 

to  Readingc 

Book  One 


Approved  PPS,  Vol.  II,  p.  389 


The  New  Path 

Lto  Reading 

JBook  Two 


Submitted  for  approval 


The  New  Path  to  Reading 

THE  WORD  METHOD 
OF  TEACHING  PHONICS 

ANNA  D.  CORDTS 


Approved  PPS,  Vol.  II,  p.  203 
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Officially  Authorized  Texts 

for  the  Ensuing  Adoption  Period 


GRADES 

Philippine  Plant  Life,  Ritchie  and  Echavarria 

(Supplementary  Reader  on  Preferred  List  for  Sixth  Grades) 

Progressive  Music  Series,  Books  One  to  Three,  Philippine  Edition 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Book  Four,  Progressive  Music  Series,  Philippine  Edition 

PHILIPPINE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

An  Approach  to  Harmony,  McConathy,  Embs,  Howes,  and  Fouser 
A  Book  of  Choruses,  Chadwick,  McConathy,  Miessner,  and  Birge 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  MANILA 

The  Test  and  Study  Speller,  by  Mirick  and  Starch 
Our  United  States,  by  William  B.  Guitteau 
Modern  History,  by  Carl  Becker 

All  books  obtainable  at  PHILIPPINE  EDUCATION  COMPANY— 101  Escolta,  Manila 
10%  discount  to  schools 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

"School  Music  Publishers  to  the  Philippine  People" 
Newark    —    New  York    —    Boston    —    Chicago    —    San  Francisco 


THE  colored  cuts  for  the  2-colored  cover 
"MANILA  BAY  FISHING  BOAT"  From  a 
Water  Color  by  MRS.  H.  G.  Hornbostel  in  this 
number  of  the  ffytltppme  iKagajme  as  well  as 
the  half-tones  and  zinc  etchings  were  made  by 

A.,  GAIRCIIA 

PROCESS  ENGRAVER 

THE   LARGEST   PHOTOENGRAVING 
PLANT   IN   THE  ORIENT 

32  Santa  Potenciana  Manila,  P.  I. 
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Are  You  Making 
the  most  of  your 
sets  of  SPOKEN 
ENGLISH? 


Many  teachers  are  increasing  the  value  of  these  books  by  correlating  them  with 
other  subjects — 

OPENING  EXERCISES  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

Note  the  "informal  talk"  lessons  on  the  flag,  citizenship,  etc. 

PHONICS  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

These  books  contain  a  wealth  of  material  that  the  ingenious  teacher  of  phonics 
can  use  to  great  advantage,  such  as  Phonic  Drill  on  Elementary  Sounds,  etc. 

GOOD  MANNERS  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

Note  the  lessons  on  "Visiting  a  Sick  Friend",  "At  a  Birthday  Party,"  "Polite 
Speech  at  School"  "Polite  Speech  in  Introductions,"  etc. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

The  teacher  of  language  welcomes  the  many  drills  on  Correct  Usage,  the  In- 
formal Talk  lesson  on  Marketing,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Excursions,   etc. 


SPOKEN      ENGLISH 
Books  I,   II,   &  III 

by  Kirwin  and  Lecaros 


Price — ^  J  #  32  each  Approved  for  Purchase  in  Sets 

less   school   discounts  P.  P.  S.,  July,  1931 


For  further  information  write  to  the  publishers 
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AUTOMOBILE  —  ACCIDENT  —  PLATE  GLASS 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 


Atlas  Assurance  Company,  The  Employer's  Liability 

Limited  Assurance  Corporation 

Continental  Insurance  Limiied 

Company  Orient  Insurance  Go. 


E.  E.  ELSER 

General  Agent 
Kneedlcr  Bldg.  No.  400      Telephone  2-24-28 


Mary  Brian,  Paramount  Film  Beauty 


"LOVE  AT  FIRST 
SIGHT—" 

—he  whispered.  And  remembered 
mostly  the  wondrous,  delicate  flush  of 
color  in  her  piquant  face.  You,  too, 
may  impart  color  that  actually  seems  to 
come  from  within  the  skin — color  that 
no  man  can  tell  is  not  your  very  own. 
The  secret  duo-tone  blending  of  every 
PRINCESS  PAT  rouge  shade  is  the 
mysterious,  subtle  difference,  the  veri- 
table magic  of  glowing  beauty. 


Business  and  Finance 

1  By  E.  D.  Hester 

Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 


>"pHE  slight  optimism 
reported  for  December 
did  not  materialize  and  the 
first  of  the  year  found 
business  and  financial  con- 
ditions still  on  the  dull  side 
despite  the  fact  that  some 
improvement  was  noted 
in  contracts  for  future  deli- 
veries of  imported  goods 
especially  American  tex- 
tiles. Prices  for  Philippine  products  were  still  on  the 
down  grade  and  importers  and  merchants  feared  that 
further  declines  in  sugar  prices  will  affect  sales  in 
Negros  and  Iloilo  which  have  hitherto,  during  the 
business  depression,  been  among  the  better  provin- 
ces. Foodstuff  purchases  declined  from  their  De- 
cember level,  but  automotive  sales  were  slightly  up, 
although  this  was  attributed  mainly  to  year-end 
purchases  by! commercial  firms  and  the  arrival  of 
new  models. 

Employment  conditions  were  generally  unchanged. 
No  new  strikes  were  reported  and  the  release  of 
public  works  funds  was  beneficial. 

Construction  activity  in  the  City  of  Manila  showed 
a  radical  drop  with  the  total  value  of  permits  for  the 
month  aggregating  1*320,000  comparedjvith  3*911,000 
for  January  last  year. 

Government  revenues  in  Manila,  which  constitute 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  entire  Islands,  dropped 
nearly  30  per  cent  compared  with  January,  1931. 
Customs  collections  were  unusually  light  and  if  the 
present  rate  continues,  a  revision  of  the  legislative 
budget  will  be  inevitable.  Some  provinces  are  prac- 
tically bankrupt  and  many  municipalities  were  out 
of  funds. 

Shipping  interests  reported  improvement  in  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  berths  because  of  sugar  cargoes, 
while  the  European  berth  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  China- Japan  section  was  better  than  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  was  partly  offset  later 
in  the  month  by  the  Shanghai  troubles.  Spring 
booking  for  passenger  service  was  fair;  steerage 
business  was  light.     Interisland  traffic  continued  dull. 

FINANCE 
The  bank  report  for  the  month  showed  a  slight 
decline  in  total  resources  and  some  increase  in  loans, 
discounts,  and  overdrafts,  while  a  definite  improve- 
ment was  evident  in  average  daily  debits  to  indivi- 
dual accounts.  The  Insular  Auditor's  report,  in 
millions  of  pesos,  follows: 

Jan.  SO  Dec.  26   Jan.  31 
1932     1931        1931 

Total  resources 219  222  243 

Loans,  discounts,   and   over- 
drafts   117  115  126 

Investments 49  50  41 

Deposits;  time  and  demand. .  114  114  122 

Net  working  capital,  foreign 

p*«banks 23  27  29 

Average  daily  debits  to  in- 
dividual accounts  for  five 

weeks  ending 4.3         3.6         5.7 

Total  circulation 122         123         134 

SUGAR 
The  supply  of  sugar  from  the  new  crop  was  in- 
creasing and  the  local  market  was  fairly  active  on 
declining  quotations,  the  range  being  from  3*7.00  to 
3*7.40  per  picul,  ex- warehouse,  Manila,  or  Iloilo. 
The  recent  spell  of  cold  weather  increased  recovery 
percentages  and  it  was  indicated  that  the  present  crop 
may  exceed  previous  estimates.  Exports  from 
November  1  to  date  totaled  208,000  long  tons  of 
centrifugal  and  11,400  long  tons  of  refined  sugar. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

The  local  copra  market  was  quiet  due  to  lack  of 
interest  from  oil  buyers  in  the  United  States,  heavy 
oil  stocks  on  hand,  and  small  copra  receipts  which 
were  approximately  28  per  cent  below  January  of 
last  year.  Present  copra  stocks  were  considered 
sufficient  only  for  a  month  and  the  anticipated  smaller 
production,  if  realized,  would  force  some  mills  to 
close.  Prices  dropped  and  no  improvement  is  ex- 
pected within  the  next  few  weeks.  In  view  of  the 
present  uncertainty  of  the  market,  very  few  trans- 
actions have  taken  place  in  copra  cake  and  meal. 
Schnurmacher's  price  report  follows: 


Jan.        Dec.        Jan. 
1932       1931        1931 
Copra  resecada,  buyer's  ware- 
house,   Manila,    pesos    per 
100  kilos: 

High 7.10        7.50     10.30 

Low 6.90       7.10       8.70 

Coconut  oil,  in  drums,  Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  kilo: 

High 0.145     0.17       0.22 

Low 1375      .145        .21 

Copra  cake,  f.o.b.  steamer, 
Manila,  pesos  per  metric 
ton: 

High 31.00     28.50     27.00 

Low 28.50     27.50     25.50 

MANILA  HEMP 

The  abaca  market  was  quiet  and  prices  began  to 
sag  after  the  middle  of  January  due  to  the  almost 
total  absence  of  demand.  Shippers  were  not  anxious 
to  press  sales  and  London  was  ruled  by  buyer's  ideas 
with  offers  below  Manila  quotations.  The  decline 
in  receipts  of  lower  grades  was  reponsible  for  firmer 
offerings  from  Japan  whose  takings  from  January  1 
to  February  15  were  nearly  45,000  bales  compared 
with  less  than  30-.000  during  the  same  weeks  in  1931. 
Receipts  were  relatively  light  and  exports  nearly  25 
per  cent  below  January  last  year.  Saleeby's  prices 
for  January  30  follow:  E,  1*13.25;  F,  f>10.25;I,l*8.25; 
Jl,  3*6.25;  J2,  3*6.00;  K,  3*5.25;  LI,  3*4.75  f.  a.  s. 
buyer's  warehouse,  Manila. 

RICE 

Palay  prices  declined  further  and  the  range  for 
the  month  was  from  3*1.45  to  3*1.65  per  cavan.  Mr. 
Hill's  estimate  of  the  new  Central  Luzon  crop  was 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  under  last  year  but  the  southern 
districts  and  new  settlements  reported  good  yields. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  principal  rice  producing 
provinces  is  expected  to  be  negligible  this  year  on 
account  of  the  low  prices  and  bad  yields.  Manila 
arrivals  during  January  increased  to  168,000  sacks 
compared  with  124,000  for  December. 

TOBACCO 

Activity  in  the  local  tobacco  market  increased, 
principally  centering  in  Isabela  parcels  of  crops 
prior  to  1931,  of  which  very  little  now  remains  with 
dealers.  The  monopolies  of  Japan  and  Korea  placed 
additional  orders  for  La  Union  grades,  shipment  of 
which  will  probably  be  completed  in  February. 
Cigar  exports  to  the  United  Stated  totaled  over 
11,000,000  pieces  compared  with  less  than  8,000,000 
for  January,  1931,  and  over  14,000,000  for  December. 


News  Summary 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

January  18.— General-superieur 
Billotte,  in  command  of  the  French 
forces  in  Indo-China,  arrives  in 
Manila  on  a  short  visit  as  a  guest 
of  General  Hines,  commander  of 
the  Philippine  Department,  U.  S. 
Army. 

January  19. — Mr.  Quezon  in  a 
newspaper  statement  pledges  his 
support  and  cooperation  to  Gov- 
ernor-General Roosevelt  "in  every- 
thing that  would  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  Filipino  people.  .  .  .  From 
what  I  have  read  about  him,  he  is  as  progressive 
and  liberal  as  his  father  was." 

January  20. — Director  of  Commerce  Confesor 
orders  an  investigation  into  the  activities  of  a  to- 
bacco association  in  Cagayan  charged  with  fixing 
prices  and  the  amount  of  tobacco  to  be  bought  in 
the  various  districts  in  unlawful  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

January    23. — The    Manila    Carnival    opens. 

January  25. — Pierre  Pasquier,  Governor-General 
of  French  Indo-China,  arrives  in  Manila  to  return 
the  goodwill  visit  of  Governor-General  Davis  last 
year. 

The  first  airmail  service  in  the  Philippines  is 
inaugurated  between  Manila  and  Baguio. 

January  28. — Trade  Commissioner  Hester  releases 
figures  for  1931  showing  that  a  favorable  trade 
balance  of  1*44,000,000  with  the  United  States  offset 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  1*32,000,000  with  other 
countries,  yielding  a  trade  surplus  of  PI 2, 000,000, 
Exports  amounted  to  !P205,000,000  and  imports  to 
3*193,000,000,  a  total  of  1*398,000,000.  Exports 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  3*165,000,000  and 
imports  from  the  United  States  to  1*121,000,000,  a 
total  of  3*286,000,000.  Exports  to  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  1*40,000,000  and  imports  to  1*72,000,000, 
a  total  of  3*112,000,000.  The  decline  in  total  value 
of  exports  was  15  %  and  in  total  imports  22  %;  in 
exports  to  the  United  States  14  %  and  imports  from 
the  United  States  23%. 

January  SI. — The  dissolution  of  the  fifteen-year 
old  Democrata  party  is  decided  upon  by  a  vote  of 
55  to  11  at  the  Manila  convention.  The  Manila  dele- 
gates, headed  by  Gregorio  Perfecto  claim  that  the 
convention  lacked  the  authority  to  do  so.  The 
resolution  declares  that  provincial  units  of  the  party 
may  continue  their  political  identity  under  any 
name,  and  that  members  of  the  party  may  consider 
them-selves  independent.  Only  118  of  the  300  deleg- 
ates expected  attend.  Bitter  attacks  are  made  on  the 
majority  party  and  its  leaders  for  "utilizing  the 
government  to  harass  the  Democrata  party  and  to 
further  their  own  party  interests".     The  governor- 
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!  One  drop  ot 

XtfSTS-IT" 

and  go  on  with  the 
dance 

Just  apply  "GETS-IT*  to  that  pain- 
ful, annoying  corn  and  the  pain  is 
relieved  immediately.  A  lew  ap- 
plications and  you  can  peel  it  oil 
easily  and  painlessly  with  your 
fingers.  That's  the  end  of  youi 
corn  troubles.  Millions  are  using 
it  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


■alicyllc  Add  14.0% ;  Zlno  Chloride 2.6 % t 
"*uojr  Ether  7.2  % :  Acohol  9.0  % ; 
Flexile  Collodion  a*  b. 


Stop  this 

HILARITY 

If  you  once  saw  the  rim  of  a 
common  drinking  glass  under 
a  laboratory-microscope  and 
there  watched  the  gay  doings 
of  numberless  little  monsters 
we  call  "germs" — you  would 
never  again  expose  yourself  to 
the  danger  of  that  hilarious 
mob.  NEVER! 

Get 
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general  is  included  in  the  charge  as  aiding  the  major- 
ity party  in  the  misuse  of  government  patronage 
in  appointments.  Other  speakers  accuse  the  De- 
mocrata  leaders  of  inefficiency  and  mismanagement 
and  of  bargaining  with  the  party  in  power  for  favors. 

Acting  Governor-General  Butte  leaves  Manila 
for  a  trip  on  the  Apo  to  the  southern  islands  and 
Borneo  stating  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  interna- 
tional situation  that  requires  him  to  alter  his  plans 
for  the  trip.  He  states,  however,  that  he  will  ac- 
complish the  instant  arrest  and  deportation  of  any 
and  all  aliens  who  may  try  to  fight  out  their  national 
grievances  on  these  tranquil  shores". 

Admiral  Montgomery  M.  Taylor,  commander  of 
the  Asiatic  Fleet,  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Shanghai 
with  the  U.  S.  S.  Houston  and  "such  destroyers  as 
are  available". 

February  1. — The  Manila  regiment,  the  3 1st 
Infantry,  sails  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Chaumoni  for  Shanghai 
to  aid  in  the  protection  of  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty there.  _ 

February  S. — A  group  of  Democratas  led  by  ure- 
gorio  Perfecto  held  a  meeting,  and,  holding  that  the 
convention  had  no  power  to  dissolve  the  party,  elect 
the  following  officers:  Perfecto,  president;  Pedro  Uii, 
Pedro  Lim,  and  Manuel  de  la  Fuente,  first,  second, 
and  third  vice-presidents;  Segundo  Agustm  and 
Pablo  C.  Payawal,  secretary  and  assistant  secretary; 
and  Vicente  Albo  and  Aurelio  Periquet,  treasurer 
and  assistant  treasurer.  . 

February  7.— The  Philippine  Veterans  Association 
passes  the  usual  annual  independence  resolution 
after  speeches  by  General  Aguinaldo  and  others 
accusing  the  legislative  leaders  of  lack  of  sincerity 
in  the  independence  campaign. 

At  a  gathering  of  labor  leaders  in  Manila  celeb- 
rating the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  first  labor 
union  in  the  Philippines,  a  message  from  Mr.  Quezon 
is  read  in  which  he  declares  himself  in  favor  ot  a 
department  of  labor.  "I  am  convinced  that  the 
laborers  have  a  right  to  have  their  own  direct  rep- 
resentation in  the  high  councils  of  the  government. 

The  Manila  Carnival  closes  with  attendance 
records  of  over  half  a  million— only  a  few  thousand 
less  than  last  year. 

February  8. — The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  in- 
dustry publishes  figures  showing  that  the  total 
domestic  trade  (gross  sales  made  m  the  country 
bv  retailers  and  distributors)  dropped  from  5*995,- 
182,000  in  1930  to  P761,987,000  in  1931— a  fall  of 
about  one -fourth. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
January  18. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines  without  debate. 

Senator  Vandenberg  introduces  a  bill  providing 
for  the  gradual  extension  of  autonomy  to  the  Philip- 
pines, leading  to  an  independence  plebiscite  after 
twenty  years.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  election 
of  a  Filipino  vice-governor,  while  the  governor- 
general  would  remain  appointive.  Mutual  tariffs 
equal  to  10  %  of  the  present  rates  would  immediately 
become  effective  and  Filipino  immigration  would  be 
limited  to  a  number  10  %  below  the  1931  immigra- 
tion. After  five  years  there  would  be  a  10  %  increase 
in  tariff  rates  and  another  10  %  decrease  in  immigra- 
tion. After  five  years  more  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature would  have  the  option  of  increasing  tariffs 
another  20%  with  another  decrease  in  emigration 
of  20  %.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  would  expand 
Philippine  autonomy  and  encourage  industry  by 
remitting  the  initial  10  %  tariff  to  be  spent  in  useful 
economic  experiments  under  the  auspices  of  the 
governor-general.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  an 
independence  plebiscite  would  be  held,  and  should 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  choose  independence, 
provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  United  States 
interests.  The  bill  provides  that  to  be  effective  it 
must  first  be  adopted  by  Congress  and  then  ap- 
proved by  the  Philippine  Legislature  to  establish 
Philippine  acquiescence  to  the  measure,  making  it  a 

mutual  covenant.  .  

The  Senate  begins  hearings  on  the  Bingham  bill 
to  legalize  4  %  beer  in  the  first  serious  movement  in 
Congress  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  prohibition 

January  19. — Charles  G.  Dawes,  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  is  appointed  by  President  Hoover 
to  head  the  new  $2,000,000,000  reconstruction  finance 
corporation.  Eugene  Myer,  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  will  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. _  ,  . 

Governor-General  Roosevelt  is  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  by  members  of  the  Philippine  mission  at 
Washington  and  states  that  he  is  "elated"  at  his 
appointment  and  that  he  is  eager  to  reach  the  Philip- 
pines as  early  as  possible  to  study  on  the  ground  the 
problems  he  has  to  face.  He  said  he  hoped  to  carry 
on  a  constructive  program  of  his  predecessor  and 
that  he  looked  forward  to  working  in  close  harmony 
with  the  Philippine  people  and  their  leaders. 

January  20. — James  R.  Beverley  of  Texas  is  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Porto  Rico  to  succeed  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Beverley  has  been  in  the  island  for 
seven  years  and  was  the  last  attorney-general. 

January  21. — Representative  Byrns,  Democrat 
of  Tennessee,  speaks  before  a  House  committee  on 
his  bill  to  consolidate  the  army  and  navy.  The  bill 
would  create  a  department  of  national  defense.  The 
head  of  the  department  would  have  three  assistants — 
one  for  the  army,  one  for  the  navy,  and  one  for 
aviation.  A  fourth  assistant  for  munitions  might 
be  advisable,  according  to  the  congressman.  He 
estimates  that  the  consolidation  would  save  $100,- 
000,000   a  year.  m 

January  22. — The  House  insular  affairs  com- 
mittee opens  hearings  on  Philippine  independence. 
Filipino  leaders  come  out  for  "immediate  freedom" 
but  "grant  the  justice  of  any  provision  whereby  the 
United  States  may  fix  a  period  for  the  maintenance 
or  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  economic  relations 
existing  between  the  Islands  and  the  United  States." 


January  26. — Speaker  Roxas  at  a  hearing  of  the 
insular  affairs  committee  declines  to  specifically 
endorse  any  pending  independence  bill  and  also 
declines  to  submit  amendments  to  put  one  of  the 
bills  in  line  with  just  what  the  mission  wants.  He 
states  that  the  Filipinos  want  a  date  for  independence 
fixed  and  thereafter  bring  up  provisions  for  economic 
readjustment,  and  that  he  is  opposed  to  a  plebiscite 
on  independence  after  a  period  of  readjustment,  as 
this  would  be  "useless"  and  would  "merely  inject 
a  new  element  of  uncertainty". 

The  Senate  naval  committee  defers  a  vote  on  the 
Hale  bill  authorizing  building  up  to  the  limits  of  the 
London  Treaty,  and  the  House  naval  committee 
approves  the  Vinson  bill  calling  for  an  outlay  of 
$616,250,000  for  120  new  ships,  but  decides  to  with- 
hold a  report  until  the  next  session.  The  naval 
program  is  sidetracked  in  view  of  the  economy  pro- 
gram of  the  administration  and  the  nearness  of  the 
Geneva  arms  conference.  •,.,»« 

January  27. — President  Hoover  signs  the  $500,- 
000,000  appropriation  bill  for  the  reconstruction 
corporation  which  provides  the  government's  share 
of  the  $2,000,000.00  corporation.  The  bill  creating 
the  corporation  was  passed  earlier  in  the  month. 

February  1. — Resident  Commissioner  Pedro  Gue- 
vara at  Washington  states  that  developments  m 
China  "add  new  and  serious  aspects  to  the  Philip- 
pine problem"  and  that  it  will  redouble  opposition 
to  independence  on  the  one  hand  and  give  isolation- 
ists another  reason  for  abandoning  the  Islands. 

February  8. — President  Hoover  appoints  Andrew 
Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  and  announces  Ogden  L.  Mills,  Under- 
Secretary,  as  his  successor.  Hoover  calls  Mellon 
"one  of  our  wisest  and  most  experienced  public 
servants"  and  states  that  "the  critical  situation 
facing  all  countries  in  their  international  relations 

calls    for    experience   and  judgment  of  the 

highest  order".  *..*%• 

February  4. — The  deaths  of  Representative  Quin 
of  Mississippi  and  Rutherford  of  Georgiareduce  the 
democratic  majority  from  220  to  218.  The  Repub- 
licans hold  214  seats. 

February  7.— Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  governor  of 
New  York  and  democratic  presidential  candidate 
in  1928,  declares  he  is  willing  to  run  for  the  presidency 
again  if  his  party  wants  him,  indicating  the  breaking 
of  the  alliance  with  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
of  New  York,  heretofore  the  most  outstanding  can- 
didate, and  a  possible  split  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Smith  explains,  however,  that  he  is  not  an  active 
candidate."  . 

February  9. — Resident  Commissioner  Osias  states 
that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  autonomy  for 
the  Philippines  as  a  substitute  for  independence, 
although  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  transi- 
tional stage. 

February  10.— Secretary  of  War  Hurley  states 
before  a  congressional  committee  that  because  of 
the  political  chaos  in  the  Far  East  this  is  no  time  to 
consider  the  independence  of  the  Philippines.  No 
final  solution  of  the  problem  of  political  relations 
can  be  undertaken  at  present  without  grave  danger 
to  both  the  Philippines  and  the  American  people. 
He  states  that  withdrawal  of  American  sovereignty 
now  would  mean  "economic  chaos,  political  and 
social  anarchy,  to  be  ultimately  followed  by  domi- 
nation of  the  Philippines  by  some  foreign  power. 
The  Philippines  are  incapable  of  undertaking  the 
most  primary  and  essential  function  of  independent 
government— self-defense.  History,  even  very  re- 
cent history,  furnishes  indisputable  proof  that  trea- 
ties can  not  be  relied  upon  as  assurance  of  freedom 

from    aggression The    vociferous    clamor    for 

complete  independence  does  not  represent  the  true 
Filipino  sentiment."  # 

February  11. — Continuing  his  testimony,  Sec- 
retary Hurley  attacks  a  number  of  independence 
bills  as  "cowardly"  and  a  "surrender  to  every  fear 
from  which  the  world  is  suffering".  The  Hawes  bill, 
he  states,  "for  selfish  and  indefensible  reasons  pro- 
vides for  tearing  down  over  a  period  of  five  years  all 
the  splendid  achievements  made  in  the  Islands  over 
a  period  of  thirty  years".  Enactment  of  the  biU 
would  ruthlessly  destroy  the  economic  life  of  the 
Islands,  would  reduce  Insular  revenues  by  forty  per 
cent,  demolish  the  school  system,  reduce  the  circu- 
lation of  currency  by  many  millions,  bankrupt  the 
National  Bank,  and  leave  the  Islands  unprotected 
by  troops.  "I  believe  that  independence  should  be 
given  when  certain  conditions  have  been  performed 
that  assure  the  stability  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment when  it  is  established It  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  leaders  in  the  Philippines  can  keep 
themselves  in  office  by  demanding  now  what  the 
United  States  by  its  policy  of  the  last  33  years  is 
bound  to  grant  in  time."  ..,.,.  . 
The  Steagall-Glass  credit  expansion  bill  designed 
to  put  $1,000,000,000  of  idle  gold  in  the  national 
reserves  to  work  to  further  limber  credit,  is  intro- 
duced with  the  full  support  of  the  administration. 
The  bill  would  also  make  United  States  bonds  legal 
collateral  for  the  issuance  of  new  currency  under 
specified  conditions. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

January  18. — Disorders  are  reported  in  various 
parts  of  Spain  resulting  from  fighting  between  com- 
munists and  monarchists,  followers  of  Don  Carlos, 
pretender  to  the  throne.  # 

Premier  Laval  in  a  semi-official  note  issued  m 
Paris  seeks  to  determine  the  United  States  attitude 
on  extending  the  Hoover  moratorium  to  1933,  at  the 
same  time  proposing  to  postpone  the  Lausanne  coa» 
ference  scheduled  to  open  on  the  25th  until  after 
the  forthcoming  elections  in  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,  believing  that  a  settlement  reached 
in  advance  of  these  might  be  upset  by  the  balotting. 
The  United  States  has  already  announced  that  it  will 
not  take  part  in  the  Lausanne  conference. 

January  19. — The  Spanish  government  decrees 
the  dissolution  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  Spain  and  the 
confiscation  of  its  property  valued  at  $30,000,000. 
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The  radical  parties  in  Spain  have  long  been  anta- 
gonistic to  the  Jesuits  because  of  their  alleged  friend- 
liness to  the  aristocratic  classes. 

January  22. — The  British  cabinet  issues  an  un- 
precedented communique  declaring  that  it  is  divided 
on  the  tariff  issue  and  will  authorize  each  member 
to  act  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  he  sees  fit  on  the 
question.  The  majority  of  the  cabinet  is  convinced 
there  should  be  a  10  %  blanket  tariff  assessed  against 
everything   except   food   and    some   raw    materials. 

January  23. — A  general  strike  is  declared  in  Bar- 
celona, believed  to  be  a  prelude  to  a  nation  wide 
strike  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  republic  of  a 
soviet  character. 

January  24- — The  Pope  praises  the  Jesuits  in 
Spain  and  calls  the  expulsion  order  "truly  terrible 
harshness".  The  Observatore  Romano  states  that 
authority  of  the  Church  over  the  Jesuits  did  not 
conflict  with  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  Jesuits  have  been  given  ten  days  to 
evacuate  their  properties  and  to  cease  living  together. 
The  properties  will  be  dedicated  to  public  uses. 

February  3. — A  series  of  earthquakes  razes  a  third 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Deaths  are  estimated  at  over 
a  hundred. 

February  8. — The  French  at  the  League  of  Nations 
disarmament  conference  propose  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  League  all  heavy  artillery,  warships, 
and  aircraft,  but  base  their  plan  on  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  The  British  propose  the  abolition  of 
submarine  and  chemical  warfare. 

February  9. — America  proposes  the  extension  of 
the  London  Naval  Treaty  to  all  the  signatories  of 
the  Washington  disarmament  treaty,  and  a  propor- 
tional reduction  from  existing  ratios.  It  also  pro- 
poses the  abolition  of  submarines,  heavy  mobile 
artillery,  poison  gas,  and  bacterial  warfare,  and  the 
aerial  bombing  of  civilians. 

J.  Unouye,  former  minister  of  finance,  is  shot  to 
death  by  an  assassin.  The  motive  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

The  House  of  Commons  passes  four  tariff  resolu- 
tions, marking  the  end  of  Britain's  century  of  free 
trade.  The  country  has  already  had  a  tariff  for 
several  months  under  an  act  permitting  the  board 
of  trade  to  declare  duties  on  goods  that  were  flooding 
England  to  escape  the  tariff  now  fixed. 

February  10. — Japanese  suggestions  for  disarma- 
ment include  the  reduction  in  number  and  caliber 
of  warship  guns,  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  airplane 
carriers,  and  the  prohibition  of  aerial  bombardment 
and  of  gas  and  bacterial  warfare.  Foreign  minister 
Grandi  of  Italy  states  that  Italy  is  willing  to  accept 
any  method  of  reduction  either  by  reducing  effectives 
or  by  a  reduction  of  budgets,  as  long  as  the  scheme 
is  equitable. 

February  11. — Maxim  Litvinoff,  Russian  com- 
missar of  foreign  affairs,  proposes  that  the  world 
totally  abolishes  armaments. 

THE  CONFLICT  OVER  CHINA 

January  17. — Joseph  Clark  Grew,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  is  named  Ambassador  to 
Japan  to  succeed  W.  Cameron  Forbes.  He  is  a 
career  diplomat  and  his  highest  post  was  under- 
secretary of  state  from  1924  to  1927. 

It  is  reported  from  Moscow  that  the  Russian 
government  has  made  overtures  to  Japan  for  a  pact 
of  nonaggression  as  a  demonstration  of  it  desire  to 
maintain  peace  and  to  circumvent  what  it  considers 
attempts  of  "foreign  imperialists"  to  provoke  a  war 
over  Manchuria. 

January  19. — Reported  from  Nanking  that  Sun 
Fo,  leader  of  the  coalition,  has  persuaded  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  Wang  Ching-wei,  Canton  Leftist 
leader,  to  return  to  Nanking  to  assist  the  government. 

Nanking  orders  the  arrest  of  the  former  "Boy 
Emperor",  Hsuan  Tung,  and  a  number  of  other 
prominent  Manchurian  Chinese,  on  charges  of  sedi- 
tion. It  is  reported  that  Hsuan  Tung  will  be  the 
first  president  of  a  new  separate  government  of 
Manchuria  under  Japanese  protection. 

January  20. — Several  instances  of  rioting  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  in  Shanghai,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  a  number  of  deaths  on  both  sides,  lead  one 
thousand  Japanese  in  Shanghai  to  demand  at  a  mass 
meeting  that  Japan  dispatch  additional  warships. 
There  are  now  four  Japanese  ships  at  the  Shanghai 
Bund. 

January  21. — Japan  sends  an  airplane  carrier,  • 
cruiser,  and  four  destroyers  to  Shanghai. 

The  Japanese  Diet  is  dissolved,  as  was  anticipated, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Inukai  cabinet  had  no 
clear  majority  when  it  took  office  on  December  13. 
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January  22. — Japanese  naval  officers  call  at  the 
office  of  the  Republican  Daily  News,  a  Chinese  news- 
paper published  in  the  International  Settlement, 
and  demand  a  full-page  apology  for  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  Japanese  marines  had  assisted  a  Ja- 
panese mob  in  a  recent  attempt  to  set  fire  to  a  Chinese 
factory.  It  was  threatened  that  the  Japanese  would 
take  "suitable  measures"  if  the  demand  were  not 
complied  with.  The  action  brings  about  a  clash 
with  the  Settlement  authorities  who  will  oppose  any 
effort  of  the  Japanese  to  use  force  within  the  Settle- 
ment. 

Secretary  of  State  Stimson  formally  announces 
the  League  of  Nations  designation  of  Major-General 
Frank  McCoy  as  American  member  of  the  Manchu- 
rian commission  of  inquiry.  The  chairman  of  the 
commission  is  Earl  Lytton  of  England. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  returns  to  Nanking. 

Japanese  consular  and  naval  officers  demand  that 
Chinese  officials  in  Shanghai  dissolve  anti- Japanese 
societies  immediately. 

January  23. — In  reply  to  the  protest  of  American 
consul  Cunningham  and  other  consuls  over  the 
threatened  assumption  of  police  powers  in  the  Set- 
tlement, the  command  of  the  Japanese  fleet  agrees 
not  to  violate  the  International  Settlement  "without 
first  consulting  the  authorities",  although  not  pro- 
mising to  desist. 

January  24. — Through  the  official  newspaper, 
Izvestia,  the  Russian  government  appeals  to  Japan 
to  prevent  a  Far  Eastern  conflict  that  would  involve 
Russia.  It  urges  that  care  be  taken  to  avoid  friction 
around  the  Chinese-Russian  Eastern  Railway  and 
states  that  peace  could  btst  be  secured  by  not  en- 
couraging White  Russian  activities  in  the  region. 

Five  hundred  Japanese  marines  are  landed  and 
quartered  in  the  Japanese  concession  of  the  Inter- 
national Settlement. 

January  25. — International  Settlement  authorities 
confer  with  Japanese  officials  and  offer  their  as- 
sistance in  dealing  with  anti- Japanese  activities 
within  the  Settlement  such  as  the  termination  of  in- 
sulting articles  in  the  Chinese  press.  m 

Foreign  Secretary  Eugene  Chen  and  Sun  Fo,  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Yuan,  present  their  resigna- 
tions as  they  differ  with  the  government  policy 
against  open  war  with  Japan,  and  wish  to  force  a 
situation  that  can  no  longer  be  described  interna- 
tionally as  "trouble"  or  "a  problem",  but  must  be 
recognized  as  a  war  in  disregard  of  the  League  Cov- 
enant, the  Nine  Power  Pacific  Treaty,  and  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact. 

Japan  authorities  demand  the  disbanding  of  anti- 
Japanese  organizations  and  the  payment  of  damages 
for  the  beating  of  four  Buddhist  monks  some  time 
ago,  and  Shanghai  business  men  appeal  to  General 
Wu  Te-chen,  mayor  of  Greater  Shanghai,  to  agree  un- 
conditionally to  the  demands. 

Sir  Eric  Drummond,  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  submits  his  resignation  as  the 
Council  resumes  deliberations.  The  resignation  is 
reported  to  be  due  tc  criticism  of  the  League's  efforts 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  situation  in  China. 

January  26. — Eugene  Chen's  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted, but  that  of  Sun  Fo  is  not  acted  upon.  Huang 
Han-ling,  minister  of  finance,  also  resigns  as  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  government's  policy. 

Japan  sends  twelve  more  destroyers  to  Shanghai. 

W.  W.  Yen,  Chinese  representative  at  the  League 
of  Nations  meeting  at  Geneva,  charges  Japan  with 
continuing  aggression  despite  the  League's  peace 
resolution.  N.  Sako,  the  Japanese  representative, 
states  that  the  situation  at  Shanghai  is  critical,  "but 
that  it  is  not  the  Japanese  who  made  it  so". 

January  27. — The  Japanese  consul  hands  General 
Wu  Te-chen  a  note  demanding  that  the  Chinese 
unconditionally  accept  the  Japanese  demands,  and 
giving  the  Chinese  until  six  o'clock  to-morrow  evening 
to  make  a  reply. 

Reported  that  in  riots  at  Harbin  a  number  of 
Japanese  have  been  killed. 

January  28. — The  Chinese  authorities  in  Shanghai 
capitulate  to  the  Japanese  ultimatum  two  hours 
before  the  time  limit — calling  for  indemnities  and 
the  cessation  of  anti-Japanese  activities — but  are 
confronted  by  a  new  demand  that  Chinese  troops 
about  the  city,  estimated  at  17,000,  be  withdrawn. 

A  "state  of  emergency"  is  declared  within  the 
International  Settlements,  and  the  boundaries  are 
manned  by  foreign  troops  and  volunteers  behind 
barbed   wire  barriers   and   sandbag   barricades. 

Japanese  gunboats  fire  on  the  Woosung  forts  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  eighteen  miles  from  Shanghai, 
and  enter  the  Chapei  district  of  Shanghai  without 
encountering  resistance,  although  some  sniping  devel- 
oped. Admiral  Shiosawa  issues  a  proclamation 
stating  that  he  is  occupying  the  native  city  to  protect 
Japanese  lives  and  property  as  the  Chinese  authorities 
are  unable  to  control  the  large  number  of  undisciplin- 
ed troops  in  the  Shanghai  area. 

Ambassador  Forbes  in  Tokio  calls  on  foreign 
minister  Yoshizawa  and  expresses  anew  the  hope 
that  the  Shanghai  situation  will  not  be  permitted 
to  evolve  into  a  violation  of  international  agreements. 
Yoshizawa  replies  that  the  Japanese  intend  to  do 
nothing  drastic  at  Shanghai  in  disregard  of  interna- 
tional responsibilities.  Twelve  neutral  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  adopt  a  resolution  as- 
sociating the  Council  in  principle  with  the  tenor  of 
the  American  note  that  the  de  facto  results  of  Ja- 
panese military  occupation  of  Chinese  territory  will 
not  be  recognized  as  valid. 

January  29. — Russian  officials  under  instructions 
from  Moscow  to  preserve  neutrality,  deny  the  use 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  to  tne  Japanese  com- 
mand which  is  sending  troop  trains  from  Changchun 
to  Harbin.  Tokyo  officials  state  that  they  will  hold 
Russian  or  Chinese  railway  officials  responsible  if 
they  delay  the  arrival  of  Japanese  military  reenforce- 
ments. 

The  Japanese  bomb  Chapei  with  airplanes  and 
the  entire  city  is  in  flames  with  hundreds  of  people 
killed,  but  with  the  Chinese  still  tenaciously  defend- 
ing  the   North   Station.     Mayor  Wu   Te-chen   de- 


clares the  action  wholly  unjustified  as  he  had  agreed 
to  all  Japanese  demands.  Consul  Cunningham 
expresses  indignation,  stating  that  the  Japanese 
action  is  contrary  to  the  statement  of  intentions 
made  during  the  last  few  days.  Despite  declara- 
tions that  they  would  not  violate  the  neutrality  of 
the  International  Settlement,  the  Japanese  land  and 
transfer  marines  in  the  Japanese  section  of  the  Set- 
tlement. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  the  firing  on  the  Woosung 
forts  followed  Chinese  firing  on  a  Japanese  trawler. 
The  British  foreign  office  and  the  American  state 
department  both  announce  that  the  American  and 
British  governments  will  take  joint  action  in  dealing 
with  the  crisis  at  Shanghai. 

Representative  Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York  pro- 
poses an  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  to  China 
and  Japan,  stating  "We  don't  want  to  make  the 
United  States  a  party  to  the  slaughter  house  of  the 
world". 

January  SO. — Soviet  officials  decline  to  permit 
the  movement  of  Japanese  troops  to  Harbin  over 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  unless  China,  the  jcint 
owner  with  Russia,  gives  consent;  but  in  the  mean- 
time Japanese  troops  proceed  north  over  the  protest 
of  the  railway  officials. 

The  twelve  neutral  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Council  propose  that  the  ambassadors  of 
the  great  powers  in  Tokyo  assemble  at  Shanghai  to 
investigate  the  situation  there  and  report  to  the 
League. 

Tokyo  officials  make  veiled  threats  that  Japan 
may  withdraw  from  the  League  if  it  insists  upon  its 
"unreasonable  attitude"  in  the  Sino- Japanese  dispute. 
The  Shanghai  Municipal  Council  protests  against 
Japan  using  the  International  Settlement  as  a  base 
of  operations  against  the  Chinese,  holding  that  while 
the  Japanese  have  the  right  to  have  forces  in  the 
Settlement  as  participants  in  its  organization,  these 
forces  should  not  be  permitted  to  combat  Chinese 
forces  except  in  defense  of  the  Settlement. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  join  in  a  protest 
to  Japan  against  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  native 
section  of  Shanghai,  and  Japan  promises  to  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  International  Settlement. 

January  31. — Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Wang  Chin- 
wei  are  back  in  Nanking  and  have  been  named 
members  of  the  all-powerful  National  government 
standing  committee.  The  government  announces 
its  determination  to  resist  the  Japanese  with  every 
possible  resource  and  appeals  to  the  signatories  of 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  for  assistance.  Govern- 
ment records  are  being  transferred  to  Loyang  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  threatened  Japanese  air  attack. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  American  and  British 
consuls,  a  truce  is  arranged  between  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  who  have  agreed  to  observe  a  neutral 
zone  around  Shanghai.  The  Japanese  troops  will 
withdraw  to  their  original  positions  held  before  the 
attack  on  Chapei.  Fires  in  the  Chapei  section, 
wher«  10,000  homes,  warehouses,  and  factories  have 
been  destroyed,  are  dying  down.  Thousands  of 
refugees  are  pouring  into  the  International  Settlement. 
Although  a  military  armistice  is  technically  in 
effect,  there  is  some  Chinese  sniping,  and  lives  in  the 
International  Settlement  are  endangered.  The 
authorities  are  finding  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  and  fear  that  it  may  develop  into  a  general 
anti-foreign  movement.  m     . 

It  is  stated  unofficially  in  London  that  Britain 
attitude  toward  a  Sino- Japanese  declaration  of  war 
would  result  in  action  only  through  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  United  States  battle  fleet  of  65  ships  leaves 
San  Pedro,  California,  for  the  regular  maneuvers  held 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hawaii  every  few  years,  but  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  largest  demonstra- 
tion in  this  region  for  the  past  seven  years. 

February  1. — The  Japanese  eject  the  Settlement 
police  from  the  Hongkew  section  of  the  International 
Settlement  and  are  reported  to  be  committing  many 
cruel  and  indiscriminate  reprisals  in  a  policy  of  ter- 
rorization  adopted  against  sniping.  Shanghai  citi- 
zens are  aghast  at  the  ruthless  brutalities  to  Chinese 
civilians.  Several  American-owned  building  are 
burned  by  Japanese  who  claim  that  they  housed 
snipers. 

Foreign  minister  Yoshizawa  asks  the  American, 
British,  and  French  foreign  ministers  to  "persuade 
the  Chinese  to  abandon  their  warlike  operations  at 
Shanghai",  stating  that  unless  the  situation  is  re- 
lieved, the  Japanese  army  will  probably  be  called  to 
take  action.  Foreign  observers  in  Tokyo  believe 
that  Japanese  officials  are  bewildered  and  uncertain 
as  to  what  course  to  pursue  as  the  spirited  resistance 
encountered  at  the  North  Station  and  the  Woosung 
forts  had  not  been  expected  and  they  appear  to  be 
unable  to  handle  the  chaotic  conditions  they  them- 
selves have  created. 

British  troops  from  Honkong  are  sent  to  Shanghai, 
increasing  the  British  forces  there  to  2800  men.  A 
battallion  of  French  troops  ordered  to  Shanghai  will 
bring  French  forces  up  to  5000. 

February  2. — Consular  efforts  to  effect  a  truce 
break  down  as  the  Chinese  refuse  to  retire  a  distance 
of  five  miles  from,  Shanghai  while  the  Japanese  de- 
cline to  evacuate  Hongkew.  Fighting  is  renewed 
with  Japanese  big  guns  shelling  Chapei  and  15,000 
Chinese,  entrenched  at  the  North  Station,  resisting 
the  attack. 

Admiral  Taniguchi,  chief  of  the  Japanese  naval 
staff,  resigns,  ostensibly  on  account  of  illness,  but 
the  failure  of  the  navy  to  gain  the  upper  hand  at 
Shanghai  is  believed  to  be  responsible.  Prince 
Fushimi,  a  relative  of  the  Emperor,  is  named  to 
succeed  him. 

J.  H.  Thomas,  British  delegate  at  the  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  League  Council,  speaking  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  the  nations  had 
agreed  that  fighting  must  stop  immediately  at  Shang- 
hai and  that  a  settlement  would  be  sought  under 
the  terms  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.  If  fighting  were  not  stopped,  he  indicated > 
the  nations  would  take  immediate  steps  to  stop  it. 
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The  announcement  was  designed  to  make  the  League 
more  or  less  automatically  a  party  to  the  new  move 
for  peace.  The  Italian,  French,  and  German  rep- 
resentatives announce  that  their  respective  govern- 
ments approved  the  stand  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  . 

The  Italian  government  sends  a  cruiser  and  a 
destroyer  to  Shanghai  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  powers  "in  the  interests  of  peace''. 

The  Tokyo  stock  exchange  closes  after  a  sharp 
drop  in  securities  and  commodity  market  prices. 

February  8. — Chinese  newspapers  in  Shanghai, 
intimidated  by  the  Japanese,  refrain  from  further 
comments  on  the  situation,  but  the  Shanghai  Evening 
Post  says  editorially:  "Military  murder  must  stop  , 
and  demands  that  all  civilians  arrested  by  Japanese 
marines  in  Shanghai  be  tried  in  regularly  constituted 
courts  instead  of  before  Japanese  military  tribunals. 
"The  ungoverned  actions  of  the  Japanese  forces 
demand  their  complete  withdrawal.  Since  the  days 
of  Grotius  no  single  nation  has  violated  so  many  es- 
tablished principles  to  regulate  international  rela- 
tionships as  Japan  has  done  in  the  past  four  months. 
While  Japan  is  trespassing  Chinese  territory  and 
interfering  with  China's  independence,  it  is  daily 
establishing  new  principles  of  international  law. 
Unfortified  cities  can  be  bombarded  with  impunity. 
Innocent  Chinese  can  be  slaughtered  mercilessly 
by  armed  Japanese,  and  Chinese  institutions  of 
culture  can  be  deliberately  destroyed   .  .  . 

The  Washington  Post  states  that  the  Japanese 
government  is  either  overpowered  by  a  war  machine 
that  is  running  amuck  or  deliberately  pursuing  a  war 
policy  of  unparalleled  audacity". 

Admiral  Taylor,  commander  of  the  American 
Asiatic  fleet,  arrives  in  Shanghai. 

The  Japanese  fail  to  dislodge  the  Chinese  at  the 
North  Station  and  in  the  Woosung  forts,  losing  men 
heavily  and  also  losing  much  prestige. 

American  women  and  children  are  instructed 
evacuate  Nanking.  •       <.u  «-  4.u.M 

The  powers  propose  to  Japan  and  China  that  there 
be  no  more  violence  or  fighting  and  no  more  warlike 
preparations,  that  combatant  troops  be  withdrawn 
from  contact,  that  a  neutral  zone  be  established 
around  Shanghai,  to  be  policed  by  neutrals,  and  that 
peace  negotiations  be  immediately  begun. 

Dispatches  from  Nanking  state  that  the  Chinese 
government  has  accepted  the  peace  proposals  of  the 

P°  February  4.— An  uproar  develops  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  as  members  of  the  Lett  wing 
attempt  to  discuss  the  Shanghai  situation  and  make 
veiled  hints  that  France  has  a  secret  understanding 
with  Japan.  The  existence  of  such  a  pact  has  been 
officially  denied  on  several  occasions.  The  Lett 
was  critical  because  of  the  alleged  slowness  of  France 
to  cooperate  with  other  powers  in  insisting  that  order 
be  reestablished  at  Shanghai.  t*,;«-o;„ 

Japan  replies  to  the  proposals  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  France,  and  other  powers,  ac- 
cepting three  of  the  five  proposals  provisionally,  and 
rejecting  two  outright.  Japan  accepts  the  points 
calling  for  the  cessation  of  all  acts  o  violence,  for  the 
withdrawal  of  combatants  from  contact  at  Shanghai, 
and  for  establishing  a  neutral  zone  around  Shanghai, 
provided  the  Chinese  "immediately  and  completely 
cease  their  disturbing  activities'',  but  rejects  the 
point  that  there  be  no  further  mobilization  mjiew 
of  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation  ,  and  as  or 
the  last  point,  Japan  considers  the  Ma^^hTfnd 
entirely  separate  from  the  crisis  at  Shanghai  and 
that  isy"a  settled  policy  of  the  Japanese  government 
not  to  accept  the  assistance  of  neutral  observers 
as  participants  in  the  settlement  of  questions i  con- 
cerning Manchuria".  "We  are  eager  to  maintain  the 
friendship  of  the  other  great  powers,  but  we  must 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  Japanese  citizens 
fn  China".  Minister  Yoshizawa  tells  foreign  envoys 
that  he  sought  the  advice  of  Prince  Saionji,  the  last 
of  the  "elder  statesmen",  and  that  the  reply  to  the 
powers  had  been  approved  by  the  Emperor  and  the 

^Almost  as  Japan's  reply  is  handed  to  the. foreign 
envoys  at  Tokyo,  Japan  announces  the  decision  to 
s?nd  a  full  army  division  to  Shanghai  to  relieve  the 
5000  marines  there  who  have  been  fighting  j »nce 
last  Friday  to  beat  down  Chinese  resistance  in  the 
Chapei  district,  where  the  Chinese  have  now  suc- 
cessfully beaten  back  the  third  concentrated  attack 
Japan  also  renews  firing  on  the  Woosung.  forts  to 
remove  the  danger  of  obstruction  of  navigation  in 
and  out  of  Shanghai".  It  is  pointed  ^  m  To^o 
that  5000  marines  are  barely  enough  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  overwhelming  number  of  Chinese, 
and  that  if  these  were  overpowered  the  lives  of  20,- 
000  Japanese  civilians  would  be  endangered. 

The  British  and  American  governments  protest 
anew  against  Japan's  use  of  the  Interaational  Set- 
tlement as  a  base  for  attacks  on  the  Chinese,  contend- 


ing that  the  Japanese  are  using  the  foreign  forces 
in  the  settlement  as  shields. 

It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  Japan  has 
"invited  the  Western  powers  to  submit  additional 
suggestions  concerning   the   Shanghai   situation". 

February  5. — The  Thirty-first  Infantry  arrives 
from  Manila,  following  closely  upon  seven  more 
destroyers  from  the  Philippines.  Admiral  *«"y> 
commander  of  British  naval  forces  in  the  Far  East, 
arrives  in  Shanghai  on  H.  M.  S.  Kent. 

Japanese  airplanes  bomb  the  Woosung  forts  tor 
the  third  successive  day,  with  the  Chinese  still  oc- 
cupying the  stronghold. 

Chinese  aviation  headquarters  report  a  Japanese 
air  raid  over  Nanking  and  the  shooting  down  ot 
three  Japanese  planes. 

In  the  first  aerial  battle  of  the  conflict,  a  Chinese 
scout  plane  from  Nanking  attacks  a  Japanese  bomber 
and  sends  it  crashing  to  the  ground,  killing  the  three 
Japanese  occupants.  .  . 

After  a  full  day  battle  in  the  Chapei  district,  the 
positions  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  remain  prac- 
tically unchanged. 

After  an  all  night  artillery  battle,  General  Tamon 
with  6000  troops  enters  Harbin,  the  center  of  Russian 
interests  in   North  Manchuria. 

February  6. — Admiral  Osumi  states  that  Japan 
is  anxious  to  remove  misunderstandings  and  sus- 
picions which  have  arisen  in  the  United  States. 
"Japan  has  no  intention  of  carrying  out  anything  in 
the  nature  of  an  occupation  of  Shanghai  or  of  menac- 
ing the  American  interests  in  the  Yangstze  valley. 
Manchuria  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ^for  Japan, 
while  Shanghai  is  only  a  passing  incident  . 

February  7. — Despite  a  terrific  naval  and  aerial 
bombardment,  the  Chinese  hold  their  position  in  the 
Woosung  forts,  although  the  village  is  destroyed. 
Two  tnousand  newly  arrived  Japanese  troops  joined 
in  the  attack.  .  .. - 

Admiral  Shiosawa  states  that  no  truce  is  possible 
until  the  Chinese  army  is  cleared  out  of  the  Shanghai 

Japan  officially  announces  that  it  will  send  troops 
to  Shanghai  only  in  such  numbers  as  are  proved 
necessary  by  the  situation  there  after  the  British  and 
American  governments  inform  Tokyo  of  their  disap- 
pointment over  the  decision  of  Japan  to  send  ad- 
ditional troops.  It  was  stated  earlier  that  Japan 
would  reinforce  its  troops  at  Shanghai,  but  that  it 
would  not  send  troops  in  excess  of  those  possessed 
there  by  the  United  States  and  Britain.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  finance  minister  was  opposed  to 
sending  any  troops  for  financial  reasons,  but  the 
ministers  of  war  and  the  navy  threatened  to  resign 
if  troops  were  not  sent,  and  the  cabinet  persuaded 
the  finance  minister  to  capitulate  after  the  army 
and  navy  had  agreed  to  be  modest  in  their  demands. 
The  finance  minister's  opposition  is  based  en  budget 
difficulties  and  the  general  disapproval  of  the  powers 
which  would  make  it  difficult  for  Japan  to  finance 
any  military  activities  with  foreign  loans. 

February  5.— The  Chinese  open  a  counter  bom- 
bardment on  the  Japanese-controlled  area  in 
Chapei.  Quo  Tai-chi,  vice-minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
states  that  since  the  International  Settlement  author- 
ities have  not  kept  the  Settlement  neutral  of  Ja- 
panese combatants,  the  Chinese  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  foreign  lives  and  property 
in  Hongkew,  the  Japanese-controlled  area  in  the 
Settlement.  He  suggests  that  foreigners  evacuate 
Hongkew.  ,  .. 

Admiral  Kelly's  attempt  to  restore  peace  fails 
when  the  Chinese  agree  to  withdraw  15  miles  from 
Shanghai  if  Japan  withdraws  to  within  the  Interna- 
tional Settlement,  which  the  latter  refuse. 

Japan  informally  proposes  that  neutral  zones  be 
created  20  miles  in  width  around  Shanghai,  Tsmgtao, 
Canton,  Hankow,  and  Tientsin,  but  the  United 
States  indicates  it  would  reject  such  a  scheme  as 
contrary  to  the  Open  Door  policy  and  a  first  step 
toward  the  abolition  of  the  Nine  Power  Pacific 
treaty.  ,         ,     .        _  .  . 

To  set  an  example  of  patriotism  the  salaries  of  the 
Nationalist  government  cabinet  members  have  been 
reduced  to  $25.00  gold  a  month  and  those  of  lesser 
officials  to  as  low  as  $10.00.  Soldiers  in  the  Chinese 
army  around  Shanghai  are  extremely  young,  many  of 
them  not  over  14  years  old,  but  they  display  the 
stoicism  of  veterans.  General  Tsai  Tmg-kan  is 
credited  with  directing  the  resistance  against  the 
Japanese,  but  it  is  said  that  General  Chang  Fa-kwei, 
commander  of  the  famous  "Ironsides",  among  the 
best  of  Chinese  troops,  is  directing  the  strategy  from 
hidden  headquarters.  .  . 

Shanghai  citizens  are  worried  by  evidence  of  a 
growing  hatred  of  foreigners  among  the  Chinese  and 
a  determination  to  fight  the  "barbarian  invaders  . 
February  9. — Tokyo  expresses  disappointment 
over  the  American  reception  of  the  Japanese  proposal 
to  neutralize  Chinese  ports.     "Japan's  fundamental 


idea  is  to  break  the  power  of  the  Chinese  war  lords. 
If  the  world  does  not  accept  our  proposals  now,  it  is 
likely  it  will  when  it  sees  how  our  principles  work  m 

Manchuria If  the  world  is  going  into  hysterics 

every  time  Japan  takes  military  action  in  China, 
it  is  time  a  permanent  remedy  is  evolved  . 

February  10.— Governor-General  Pierre  Pasquier 
of  French  Indo-China  arrives  in  Shanghai  on  the 
French  cruiser  Waldeck  Rousseau.  He  is  understood 
to  be  investigating  the  situation  on  behalf  of  the 
French  government.  .  . 

Twenty-five  students  in  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni- 
versity are  arrested  for  taking  part  in  a  demonstration 
against  the  "imperialistic  war  in  China". 

Twelve  thousand  Japanese,  mostly  women  and 
children,  leave  Shanghai  bound  for  Dairen  and  Japan, 
weeping  because  their  husbands  and  sons  are  forced 
to  remain  and  fight. 

February  11. — Two  Japanese  airplanes  bomb  a 
Chinese  cotton  mill  in  the  International  Settlement 
in  which  some  1500  Chinese  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  working  and  where  also  a  detachment  of 
American  marines  was  billeted.  The  marines  escape 
injury,  but  five  Chinese  are  killed  and  fifteen  wound- 
ed. The  Japanese  consulate  promises  a.,  investiga- 
tion and  states  that  the  bombing  was  obviously  an 
accident  as  orders  have  been  issued  to  Japanese  air- 
men not  to  drop  bombs  within  the  Settlement.  Ad- 
miral Nomura  calls  on  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  and  expresses  regret  over  the  incident,  and  the 
Japanese  naval  minister  also  issues  a  statement  of 

February  12. — Japan  is  planning  to  send  missions 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  to 
present  Japan's  case  in  the  current  dispute.  The 
Japanese  believe  that  the  world  has  obtained  a  pre- 
judiced viewpoint  of  Japan's  aims  and  intentions. 

The  American,  British,  and  French  ministers 
arrive  in  Shanghai  from  Nanking  to  lend  their  efforts 
to  a  new  peace  movement.  Minister  Shigemitsu 
agreed  that  if  the  Chinese  withdraw  sufficiently  so 
as  "not  to  endanger  the  International  Settlement  , 
Japan  would  be  ready  to  negotiate  for  a  settlement. 
During  a  morning's  truce,  noncombatants  and 
wounded  are  evacuated  from  shell-torn  Chapei, 
where  conditions  are  said  to  be  "ghastly'  . 

February  1 3.—  Chinese  government  informs  League 
that  it  is  its  firm  intention  to  resist  the  Japanese  as 
it  "can  not  passively  submit  to  Japan  s  invasion  of 
Chinese  territory  and  the  slaught-ring   of  Chinese 

Pe<Febr'uary  1 4.—  Seven  Japanese  transports,  con- 
voyed by  four  cruisers,  seven  destroyers,  and  six 
torpedo  boats,  land  10,000  fresh  troops  at  Shanghai, 
big  guns  and  a  large  number  of  tanks.  General  Tai 
Ting-kai  states  he  has  25,000  men  ready  for  action. 


The  Planets  for  March  1932 

By  THE  MANILA  OBSERVATORY 

MERCURY  lis  an  eve- 
ning star  throughout 
the  month  and  will 
be  in  an  excellent  position 
for  observation  after  the 
15th,  as  it  gradually  nears 
its  greatest  elongation.  It 
maybe  seen  just  above  the 
western  horizon  after  sun- 
down and  will  set  at  about 
7  p.  m. 

VENUS  may  still  be  seen  setting  in  the  western 
sky  after  8:00  p.  m.,  and  as  its  hour  of  setting  be- 
comes later  the  planet  will  appear  more  brilliant. 
Its  position  will  be  almost  midway  between  the 
constellations  Pisces  and  Cetus. 

MARS  is  a  morning  star  but  almost  too  close  to 
the  sun  for  favorable  observation.  If  possible  it  will 
be  seen  very  low  in  the  eastern  sky  shortly  before 
sunrise  and  in  the  constellation  Aquarius. 

JUPITER  will  be  well  on  its  way  before  sunset 
and  will  be  found  very  high  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the 
constellation  Cancer. 

SATURN  is  an  early  morning  star  appearing 
above  the  eastern  horizon  about  3:00  a.  m.  It  will 
be  seen  almost  directly  east  of  the  constellation  Cyg- 
nus,  sometimes  known  as  the  Northern  Cross. 
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MOTHERS! 

Preserve  your 
precious  Youth 
and    Beauty  ! 


Every  physician  will  tell  you 
that  unduly  prolonged  nurs- 
ing is  dangerous  to  both 
mother  and  baby  because  it 
lowers  the  vitality  of  the 
mother  and  adversely  affects 
the  'properties  of  her  milk. 
This  is  especially  true  in  a 
tropical  climate. 


Two  or  three  months  after  birth 
give  Bear  Brand  Natural  Swiss  Milk 
to  your  baby.  Bear  Brand  is  famous 
for  its  high  quality,  rich  flavor  and 
vitamin  contents.  It  cannot  be 
compared  to  ordinary  low-land  milk. 


BEAR  Brand  Milk  is  Nature's  greatest  Gift  to  Motherhood! 
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Shanghai  International  Settlement 


By  Sydney  Tomholt 


DIGNIFIED  on  its  majestic  Whangpoo  front  by  an  un- 
usually imposing  exterior  of  opulency,  great  edifices 
emphazising  the  mighty  scope  and  power  of  world 
commerce— a  facade  of  truly  imaginative  appeal  suddenly 
degenerating  at  the  edges  into 
the  usual,  squalid,  over-crowded 
picture  of  Oriental  waterside  life 
— Shanghai,  at  the  first  glance  of 
enthralled  admiration,  seems  a 
veritable  City  of  Midas  surround- 
ed by  the  swarming  minions 
that  are  ever  the  slaves  to  every 
great  city's  avarice  and  pride. 

For  years  the  objective  of 
fanatical  revolutionists,  even  in 
Imperial  days,  as  well  as  the 
storm  center  of  Chinese  political 
aims,  international  intrigue,  com- 
munistic ambitions,  other  neigh- 
borly aspirations,  and  now,  as 
often  before,  the  scene  of  foreign 
troop  activity  or  actual  combat, 
Shanghai's  International  Settle- 
ment still  continues  to  work  out 
the  destiny  Fate  has  apparently 
decreed  for  it :  eternal  unrest  and 
the  intermittent  red  flare  of 
bloody  warfare. 

The  Settlement,  ever  the  vic- 
tim of  outside  chaos,  automat- 
ically, when  isolated  by  war 
or  revolution,  becomes  the 
zone  of  a  silent  preparation  for  defence 
and  often  mangled  refugees  fleeing  to  the  safety  of  its 
precincts,  its  boundaries  become  a  menacing  gesture  of  a 
stern,  alert,  and  often  harassed  neutrality,  its  approaches 
guarded  against  the  possible  onslaught  of  milling  hordes 
ready  at  pny  moment  to  break  through  in  the  fierce  rush 
of  savage,  unrestrained  attack,  or  in  a  wild  stampede  of 
maddened  escape  from  the  death  that  so  often  and  so 
suddenly  rears  its  ghastly  head  outside  the  territory  of  the 
" foreign  devil". 

And  once  again  has  Shanghai  become  the  rapidly  beat- 


THE  SHANGHAI  BUND 

With  frenzied 


ing  pulse  of  the  world.  And  it  is  rising  to  a  fever  heat  that 
may  affect  the  whole  of  Europe  and  change  the  destiny 
of  nations. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Shanghai  was  an  obscure, 

five-shacked,  isolated,  mudflat 
barrio  washed  by  a  much  wilder 
Whangpoo  than  that  river  is  to- 
day, and  which  nine  times  out 
of  ten  is  confused  by  most  of 
the  world  with  that  mightiest  of 
China's  waterways,  the  famed 
Yangtze  Kiang.  In  1288,  the 
year  its  existence  was  first 
recorded,  Shanghai  was  the  abode 
of  a  humble  fisherfolk.  More 
than  likely  it  was  the  rendezvous 
of  pirate  gangs,  ancestors  of 
those  merciless  miscreants  who 
today,  robbing  and  killing,  bat- 
ten on  the  millions  who  ply 
their  peaceful,  but  precarious 
livelihood  on  the  Whangpoo,— 
particularly  on  that  stretch  which 
starts  at  Woosung,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  ends  past 
Nantao,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  French  Concession.  This 
particular  sector  of  pirate  activ- 
ity includes  the  thriving,  if 
decidedly  unpicturesque,  village 
of  Pootung  on  the  opposite  bank 
from  the  Foreign  Settlement. 
During  Shanghai's  early  history  it  is  recorded  that  Japan- 
ese pirates  and  Arab  traders  raided  the  port  periodically. 
Later,  in  1540,  the  pirates  again  attacked  the  city  that  was 
destined  for  such  world  fame,  putting  to  rout  the  Imperial 
troops  that  were  guarding  the  port  at  that  time.  This 
piratical  success  the  native  records  claim  was  due  to  "the 
black  slaves  and  white  devils",  probably  Indians  and 
Portuguese  in  the  pay  of,  or  in  bondage  to,  the  raiders. 

No  mention  of  the  foreign  (Western)  trader  in  Shanghai 
is  made  at  this  time.  Foreign  trade,  however,  had  long 
before  penetrated  China.     Russia  is  said  to  have  signed 
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the  very  first  trading  treaty  with  old  Cathay.  This  was 
probably  about  the  thirteenth  century,  if  not  earlier.  In 
1793  England  endeavored  to  secure  official  sanction  to 
trade  with  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  but  the  "  Son  of  Heaven  " 
imperiously  shook  his  head  and  then  ignored  the  mission 
that  had  traveled  so  far  to  discuss  this  matter.  Twenty- 
three  years  later  the  "Lord  of  Ten  Thousand  Years' '  again 
declined  to  meet  a  similar  mission,  this  time  Tieaded  by 
Lord  Amherst.  In  fact  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion 
refused  even  to  see  the  "barbarians".  Nevertheless, 
British  trading  in  Shanghai  gradually  developed,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  the  traders  operated,  and  the  lack 
of  any  definite  official  status,  left  the  foreign  traders  utterly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese.  The  foreigner  was  tolerated, 
but  feared,  strange  as  it  may  appear.  In  many  ways  he 
was  respected,  but  he  was  also  generally  hated  because  of 
the  Oriental  suspicion  of  all  Occidentals.  Anatol  Kotenev, 
in  his  "History  of  Shanghai's  Mixed  Court  and  Council," 
refers  to  "the  dense  atmosphere  of  mental  distrust  and  lack 
of  comprehension"  that  still  existed  after  relationship  with 
foreign  powers  had  been  established  in  1845,  and  which 
"is  not  discharged,  even  now  (1925)  almost  a  century 
later".  But  as  the  turbulent  years  went  by,  the  integrity 
of  the  average  white  trader  in  Shanghai  certainly  created 
a  deeper  impression   of  trust  and   security. 

After  England  and  France  had  settled  down  peaceably  to 
trade  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  Chinese  in  every  pos- 
sible way — and  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  acted  con- 
trary to  this — nothing  happened  until  internecine  warfare 
started  again  on  an  alarming  scale.  Anti-foreignism  flared 
up  again  and  out  of  it  all  came  the  Taiping  Rebellion 
(1851).  So  dangerous  was  the  position  for  the  foreigners 
in  Shanghai,  and  elsewhere,  that  events  subsequently 
resulted  in  Shanghai's  famous  Volunteer  Corps  receiving 
its  "baptism  of  fire" — said  to  be  the  first  time  or  only 
occasion  before  the  Boer  War  on  which  a  volunteer  com- 
pany, as  a  company,  ever  saw  active  service.  Rowdies 
and  deserters  from  the  foreign  ships  of  all  nations  formed 
themselves  into  what  is  known  as  the  "  Ever- Victorious 
Army."  This,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  most  disreputable 
bunch  led  by  an  American  named  Ward  who  was  later 
joined  by  one  named  Burgevine.  When  the  latter  joined 
the  rebels  a  Major  Gordon  took  charge  and  made  a  real 
army  out  of  this  crude  fighting  material,  and  incidently  for 
himself  a  place  in  history  as  the  famous  General  Gordon. 
Some  historians  claim  that  had  the  British  not  sided  with 
the  Imperial  government  in  this  rebellion  which  it  finally 
smashed,  "it  might  have  gained,  as  an  outcome  of  the 
rebellion,  absolute  possession  of  Shanghai  by  grant  from 
the  Imperial  Government",  one  early  writer  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "had  the  British  Government  sided  with 
the  rebels  it  might  have  had  anything  it  wanted  in  China. " 

From  that  time  riots,  fires,  diplomatic  wrangling,  and 
further  internecine  warfare  featured  in  Shanghai's  history 
up  to  1900,  when  the  fanatical  Boxer  Rebellion  threatened 
the  lives  of  the  foreigners  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
International  Settlement,  and  foreign  troops  were  poured 
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into  North  China  in  their  defense. 

Regarding  the  present  warfare  at  Woosung,  Manila 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  exactly  ninety  years  ago 
a  British  army  captured  this  port  and  occupied  Shanghai. 
Another  coincidence  is  that  the  American  Consul  of  the 
foreign  settlement  at  that  time  was  E.  Cunningham,  a 
name  also  borne  by  the  present  Consul-General  of  the 
United  States  in  Shanghai,  both  men  representing  their 
country  at  the  most  critical  times  of  Shanghai's  history. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  foreign  trader,  the  golden 
lockers  of  Oriental  trade  gradually  began  to  reveal  a  glimpse 
of  what  they  held.  But  it  was  only  years  after,  when  the 
foreigners  had  entrenched  themselves  as  a  fair-sized,  much- 
to-be-reckoned-with  trading  community,  that  the  British 
demand,  followed  by  that  of  the  French,  for  foreign  rights 
and  foreign-controlled  protection  for  foreign  nationals 
in  China,  began  to  absorb  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Imperial  government  of  a  vast  and  haughty  empire.  For- 
eign occupation  of  Shanghai  was  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking,  1842,  the  outcome  of  the  first  Chinese  war  to 
affect  the  foreigner.  Great  Britain  also  secured  Hong- 
kong at  this  time,  the  first  cession  of  territory  made  by 
China  to  a  foreign  power. 

Gone  now  were  the  old  days,  when  the  bold  invaders 
were  put  behind  a  fence,  or  confined  within  the  so-called 
"factories",  as  had  been  the  Chinese  custom  during  more 
than  a  century  of  foreign  trading  at  Canton.  Then,  indeed, 
was  the  life  of  a  white  trader  taken  in  his  hands  every  time 
he  stepped  ashore  to  barter  with  China's  millions. 

Much  more  had  yet  to  be  done  to  stabilize  trade  in  Shang- 
hai, and  China  in  general.  Much  vagueness  had  to  be 
written  out  of  the  Chinese  treaties,  and  more  definite  pro- 
visions made  for  the  foreigners'  trade  and  personal  protec- 
tion, before  a  secure,  legal  status  of  the  Foreign  Settlement 
was  definitely  fixed.  Only  those  who  have  read  the  early 
histories  of  Shanghai,  and  delved  into  other  records  of 
foreign  trade  in  China— and  these  works  are  often  very 
rare  and  difficult  to  locate— can  fully  comprehend  the  un- 
ceasing struggle  trading  foreigners  had  to  put  up  before 
they  obtained  definite  security  and  understanding  regard- 
ing the  selection,  control,  and  regulation  of  the  Foreign 
Settlement  as  a  legalized  foreign  trading  port  of  China. 
It  was  only  the  vision,  courage  and  ability  of  the  founders 
of  the  International  Settlement,  and  those  of  similar  cali- 
ber who  came  after,  that  finally  made  Shanghai  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  romantic,  and  prosperous  shipping  ports 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Only  one  other  port  in  the 
Far  East,  if  not  in  the  whole  world,  appears  to  hold  the 
truly  wonderful  potentialities  for  development  that  Shang- 
hai still  possesses.  That  other  port  is  the  rapidly-growing 
one  of  Vladivostok,  which  lies  just  outside  the  boundary  of 
Manchuria.  Look  at  the  map  and  see  what  lies  behind 
that  most  attractive  city.  And  remember  its  situation, 
and  the  nations  mostly  interested  in  its  development,  still 
(Continued  on  page  530) 


Eve,  Invictus 

By  Philip  C.  Bennett 


AT  Joe's,  if  you  can  pay  the  fifty -centavo  admission 
and  have  enough  left  over  for  a  few  beers  and  a  gift 
to  your  favorite  bailarina,  you  are  welcome.  You 
may  be  anybody.  Still,  the  doors  are  open.  If  you  are 
one  who  sails  the  seas  you  may  rub  shoulders  with  a  banker. 
And  if  you  are  a  banker  you  may  dance  (that  is,  if  you  are 
quick  enough  with  the  eye  before  some  sailor  beats  a  faster 
time)  with  the  nut  brown  maid  who  makes  the  weekly  ten- 
peso  deposit  in  her  savings  account.  In  short,  you  are  a 
man  among  men,  because  no  one  brings  a  woman,  and  all 
pay  a  peseta  per  dance. 

These  male  recluses  of  rev- 
elry vary  the  world  around. 
If  fortune  should  drop  you 
in  France  you  would  repair 
mechanically  to  the  cafe  two 
doors  down,  unless,  of  course, 
you  happen  to  live  by  the 
Montmartre.  But  then, 
what  you  find  there  is  spe- 
cially cooked  up  for  les 
etrangers.  If  Germany, 
particularly  Munich,  hap- 
pens to  be  your  next  stop,  it 
is  the  universally  known  beer 
garden,  where  brass  bands 
play  and  workmen  sing,  that 
will  win  on  the  toss  of  the 
coin.  In  Italy  you  either 
fight  with  your  roomboy  for 
a  cork  puller  or  go  down  to 
the  corner  cafe  and  watch 
Army  officers  saunter  by 
carrying  their  sabers  in  their 
hands.  And  in  the  United 
States— well,  we'll  let  that 
rest.  But  in  the  Orient  it 
is  the  cabaret .  That  is  where 
you  go  if  you  have  left  a  girl 
behind,  if  you  are  trying  to 
forget,  if  nothing  has  gone 
right,  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Joe  has  his  place  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  But  any  a  brighter  hue.  He  had 
cochero  in  Manila  knows  the  road  well  enough  to  forego  Felicia,  she  whose  shattered  romance  lay  buried  with  the 
the  usual  excuse  for  traveling  the  long  way  around.  And  past,  and  now  a  bailarina  in  his  section.  For  all  the  dan- 
the  same  will  add,  if  Tagalog  is  in  your  repertoire,  that  the  cers  he  delivered,  Felicia  paid  him  ten  per  cent  of  her  gifts, 
girls  are  as  square  as  the  night  is  long.  They  have  a  code,  Considering  that  Francisco  had  a  penchant  for  business, 
abstruse  though  it  be.     And  they  live  up  to  it.     Joe  him-    the  agreement  was  remunerative  to  both. 


FELICIA  ROSE 


family  of  children  content  with  fish  and  rice,  or  an  aged 
mother  from  living  on  charity?  Some  work  during  the 
day  and  return  to  their  pedal  exploits  for  the  night.  One 
who  was  wiser  than  all  the  rest  once  said,  "Me,  I  am  baila- 
rina for  love  and  for  money.  And  when  the  money  gives 
out,  the  love  can  go  to  the  devil.,, 

That  is  the  realism  of  the  case.     But  the  public  must 
have  its  show.     So  the  story  proceeds. 

Thomas  Avery  Simpton  was  the  last  addition  to  the 
bank.     On  a  Wednesday  morning  his  boat  drew  up  to 

dock.  Thursday  he  discover- 
ed that  he  had  a  thirst. 
Friday  the  manager  gave 
him  a  lecture  on  the  evils 
which  waylay  the  wayward 
clerk.  And  by  Saturday 
night  he  was  already  willing 
to  lower  a  vacillating  defense 
and  surrender  to  the  vagrant 
urge  to  kick  loose  from  con- 
ventional traces.  So  soon 
does  the  East  gather  incum- 
bents to  the  fold.  Wherefore, 
dinner  being  over  and  his 
spirits  up,  young  Mr.  Simp- 
ton  sallied  forth  in  search  of 
excitement. 

Any  houseboy  could  have 
told  him  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  spot  the  tender- 
foot. So  when  his  bleached 
face  of  the  northern  sun  and 
his  opulent  carriage  appear- 
ed within  the  portals  of  Joe's, 
he  was  already  as  good  as 
cash  to  the  engineer  of  any 
well  planned  scheme.  He 
was  ripe  to  be  caught  on 
the  first  line  cast.  The  rest 
could  be  a  matter  of  chance. 
The  sharp  eye  of  Francisco, 
waiter  number  two,  took  on 
unwritten  agreement  with 


Clare  Ferriter 


an 


self  stands  by  that. 

Adventure  stalks  in  the  bypaths  for  them;  yet  the  aver- 
age girl  dances  for  the  money.  A  few  pesos  for  some  glossy 
cloth  and  a  trip  to  the  "Vogue,  Evening  Dress  Dressmaker  " 
is  the  sum  of  the  initial  capital  required.     The  dividends 


Many  came 
her  way.  And  in  five  minutes  Mr.  Simpton  was  annexed 
to  her  list. 

"Hello,  kid,"  she  said  by  way  of  breaking  the  ice.  "To- 
night you  dance  with  Felicia,  yes?  I  stay  here  if  you  like." 

The  male  was  misnamed  the  stronger  sex.    He  can  build 


depend  on  the  readiness  of  her  wit  and  the  extent  of  her  bridges,  move  earth,  discover  new  lands,  harness  thewa- 
smile.  Intrinsically  this  may  not  sound  commendable,  ters,  carry  on  prodigious  business,  go  to  war— even  kilHor 
But  what  is  commendation  to  the  vital  fact  of  keeping  a     his  women,  the  misnamed  weaker  sex.     Among  men  he  has 
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the  cunning  of  the  fox  and  the  frigidity  of  either  pole. 
Alone  he  can  lure  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  plan  works 
of  great  art.  But  leave  him  with  a  woman,  even  a  moment, 
and  promptly  he  becomes  the  great  fool.  He  waxes  sen- 
timental. He  gives  away  his  secrets.  He  unburdens  his 
heart.  Augment  that  with  an  intoxicant,  and  there 
you  are. 

"Sure,  that's  all  right.  We'll  gyrate  and  spiel  a  while. 
Maybe  drink  a  bit  too,  of  you  like.  They  say  it  helps  stand 
the  heat". 

Two  claps  of  the  hand  will  bring  anything,  even  the  re- 
motest drink  one  can  name.  The  old-timer  knows  how  to 
order.     But  the  tenderfoot  needs  must  learn. 

"I  come  from  Carson  City,"  he  explained,  " where  the 
best  you  can  get  is  rotten  bootleg  rye.  Name  your  poison. 
Mine  will  be  a  Finnegan  Rye. " 

Two  in  succession  brought  the  color  high  in  his  cheeks. 
He  was  clearing  his  laryngeal  muscles  and  settling  comfort- 
ably in  his  seat.  Felicia  tried  to  rouse  him  from  his  pose. 
Each  dance  that  she  was  missing  meant  a  peseta  less  for 
the  night. 

"  You  are  new  here,  yes?"  Those  who  live  by  virtue  of 
their  nimble  feet  should  not  appear  too  wise.  "Have  you 
never  heari  that  we  bailarinas  are  the  best  dancing  in  the 
world?     Com,  leave  your  drinks,  and  give  me  a  try." 

The  music  was  soft.  The  lights  were  low.  Gaudy 
dresses  hung  to  the  arms  of  an  awkward  body  here  or  a  grace- 
fully swaying  one  there.  A  rough  cross  section  of  toil- 
ing humanity  became  transformed  in  the  magic  spell  of 
tone.  Toughened  men  whose  schooling  came  from  the 
streets  and  the  sea  stopped  pawing  the  naked  brown  arms. 
The  voices  that  had  answered  with  raucous  jar  were  magic- 
ally subdued.  Music,  that  wondertul  gift  to  man,  which 
hides  bearded  sin,  which  fleetingly  covers  humanity's 
mistakes,  and  lets  us  feel  what  we  might  have  been! 

Felicia  started  to  rise.  She  was  determined  to  make  her 
customer  pay.     The  young  banker  held  her  arm. 

"Stay  a  while  woman.  Drink  has  made  me  heavy,  and 
the  music  wise.     I  have  need  of  airing  some  regrets. " 

The  shrewd  calculations  of  a  hardened  dancing  girl  are 
not  easily  turned.  The  weekly  deposits  can  not  be  made 
without  pesetas,  or,  at  least,  the  possibility  of  a  generous 
patron  for  the  night.  Her  margin  for  the  evening  of  lost 
time  was  already  passed.     Felicia  began  to  wonder. 

"  Com,  you  try  me  first.  What  do  you  think,  I  am  work- 
ing here  without  knowing  about  pasts?  Com,  we  dance. 
In  dance  you  have  no  regret." 

The  repentant  one  was  patient  but  firm. 

"No,  you  don't  seem  to  understand.  This  piece,  it  brings 
her  back.  I  see  now  what  a  fool  I  have  been.  I  wish  it 
were  two  years  ago  and  I  were  meeting  her  again.  Woman, 
have  you  ever  been  possessed  with  the  ecstacies  of  love?" 

Her  impatience  was  momentarily  pacified .  ' '  Well ,  maybe 
he  is  just  a  slow  one.  These  soft  hearted  guys,  they  some- 
times pay  good, "  she  thought. 

"Lov?  Yes.  But  I  do  not  like  to  think.  You  care  for 
her  much?" 

"It  was  two  years  ago  last  month,  at  the  reunion  prom. 
She  came  for  the  week  to  see  my  buddy,  Bob.     But  he  lost 
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her  on  the  fourth  night  out.  I  met  her  at  the  dance.  And 
from  then  on  Bob  was  out  of  the  run. 

"You  ask,  did  I  like  her  much?  Say,  did  you  ever  see 
a  guy  go  goofey  between  two  breaths?  Do  you  know  how 
a  man  feels  when  the  woman  lets  him  know  he's  clicked 
before  he's  even  had  time  to  recover  from  the  first  shock? 
Like  her?     Say,  we  were  pretty  far  gone. 

"But  she  was  born  to  live  with  the  gods.  Has  any  one 
ever  told  you  about  the  Greeks,  and  their  fine  gods  and 
beautiful  goddesses?  Well,  Ellen  was  like  that.  Just  as 
straight  and  unbending  as  if  she  had  been  carved  with  a 
chisel." 

Some  of  the  fever  of  the  lover  had  caught  the  imagination 
of  the  girl.  She  leaned  forward  to  catch  the  words.  They 
were  difficult  for  her  ear. 

"And  this  girl,  she  lov  you,  too?  I  do  not  know  about 
goddesses.  But  you  mean,  she  is  proud  with  her  lov  to 
you?"  TheVe  was  a  sparkle  of  feeling  in  the  query  of  the 
dancing  maid. 

"Proud?  You  said  it,  little  one.  And  possessive,  too. 
Open  your  ears  and  hear  me  proclaim  the  profundities 
to  which  pride  can  sink.  For  two  years  I  was  encumbered 
with  skirt  like  Nelson  after  Waterloo.  For  twenty -three 
months  I  stood  the  iron  test  of  shaping  me  to  be  a  god. 

"Pretty  soon  I  took  to  thinking.  The  more  she  plan- 
ned and  tried  to  shape  me,  the  more  I  wanted  to  break  loose 
and  do  something  wild.  The  germ  kind  of  spread  fast. 
First  thing  I  knew  I  was  figuring  how  to  break  it  all  up. 
Then  when  it  was  almost  time  to  get  married  I  hit  on  the 
idea  of  coming  out  here.  Broke  her  up,  all  right.  Told 
her  I'd  be  gone  four  years  and  the  bank  rules  would  keep 
me  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock. " 

The  young  Mr.  Simpton  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  The 
strains  of  music  came  to  a  dull  stop.  The  calculating  ex- 
pression was  gone  from  the  bailarina's  face.  She  sat  limp 
in  her  chair. 

Suddenly  the  lights  went  on.  The  hushed  silence  of  a 
moment  ago  quickly  shattered  with  the  laughter  of  harsh 
voices.  Drunken  men  lumbered  off  the  floor  in  search  of 
their  tables.  Gnarled  hands  started  pawing  bare  arms 
that  were  toughened  by  the  sun.  Here  some  one  was  find- 
ing it  hard  to  sit  up  straight.  There  another  was  leering 
with  an  ugly  grin.  The  dream  of  a  short  time  ago  might 
have  been  in  the  eons  passed. 

Francisco  poured  his  prospective  contributor  another 
drink.  The  orchestra  leader  he(ld  up  his  hand,  and  the  hall 
became  filled  with  the  ragtime  thumps  of  modern  jazz. 
Mr.  Simpton  awoke  with  a  start. 

"Come  on,  baby,  cheer  up.  I  get  inflictions  of  regret 
once  in  a  while.  What  the?  Did  I  hit  your  soft  spot? 
Come  on.  We'll  shake  a  leg  to  this  snappy  tune.  Just 
trot  yourself  around,  and  watch  me  step." 

At  Joe's  they  are  on  the  square.  The  food  is  what  you 
pay  for  it.  The  liquor  is  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  The 
bailarinas  have  a  code,  abstruse  though  it  be.  And  they 
live  up  to  it.     But  who  can  predict  when  it  will  have  a  flare? 

Felicia  rose,  serene  and  cold.  Her  demeanor  was  befit- 
ting unto  the  gods. 

"You  are  too  much  lucky,  my  friend.  Dance?  You 
make  me  laugh.  Your  Ellen  is  very  nice.  But  you,  what 
you  care?     You  leave  like  my  Tomas. ' ' 


Early  Days  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary 


By  Wilfrid  Turnbull 


AN    ATTRACTIVE    WOMAN    VISITS 


The  house  I  occupied,  the  rental  of  which 
had  been  arranged  by  the  Presidente,  was 
exceptionally  well  furnished  and  equipped. 
One  day  I  had  a  visitor  who  told  me  she 
was"  the  wife  of  the  owner,  asked  if  anything  was  lacking 
in  the  house,  and  informed  me  that  they  found  it  impossible 
to  accept  any  monetary  remuneration  for  my  occupancy 
of  the  building.  When  I  explained  that  the  Government 
would  not  agree  to  any  such  arrangement,  she  insisted  that 
the  Government  need  know  nothing  about  it.  Then,  as 
she  was  leaving,  she  incidentally  remarked  that  her  husband 
was  in  the  calaboose.  I  did  not  give  up  the  house,  the 
Government  paid  the  rent,  and  my  landlord  continued  to 
live  at  Government  expense,  but  I  can't  say  positively  that 
the  visit  of  an  attractive  woman  had  not  subconsciously 
shortened  this  time.  This  sort  of  thing,  in  one  form  or 
another,  was  of  daily  occurrence  and  quite  embarrassing. 
The  fact  was  that  most  of  the  people  were  in  jail,  had  been 
or  should  have  been,  if  not  for  actual  sympathy  with  or 
participation  in  the  uprising,  for  knowing  of  it  and  con- 
cealing what  they  knew,  but  one  could  hardly  blame  the 
latter,  isolated  as  they  were.  Once  they  felt  secure,  most 
of  them  gave  us  all  the  assistance  within  their  power. 

NERVOUS    EXPERIENCES 

One  night  O'Grady  woke  up  to  find  two  men  in  the  room; 
reaching  for  his  revolver,  it  was  not  in  its  accustomed  place. 
The  men  decamped  when  they  found  that  he  was  awake, 
and  later  he  discovered  the  revolver  still  hanging  where 
he  had  left  it  and  not  under  the  pillow  where  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  it  at  night.  This  young  officer  was  so 
popular  especially  with  the  ladies  that  the  only  way  in 
which  we  could  account  for  the  night  visit  was  that  men 
interested  in  one  of  these  girls  intended  placing  him  out 
of  the  running.  A  few  nights  later  I  was  awakened  by  low- 
voiced  talking  at  the  foot  of  the  steps;  then  I  heard  several 
bare  feet  coming  up  the  steps  and  to  the  door.  After  some 
whispering  the  door  opened  a  little  and  someone  called  me 
in  that  low  tone,  increasing  in  pitch  and  volume  at  every 
repetition  which  in  those  days  was  always  used  to  anyone 
asleep  so  as  not  to  "separate  his  soul  or  spirit  from  his 
body".  It  turned  out  to  be  three  of  my  men  who  wished 
to  report  their  return  with  a  man  they  had  been  sent  for. 

PEONAGE 

Peonage  was  very  prevalent,  people  in  debt  turning  over 
their  children  to  work  it  out.  The  worst  feature  of  the 
system  was  that  the  creditor  kept  the  books  and  in  most 
cases  the  debt  grew  with  the  length  of  service  of  the  child, 
a  broken  plate,  other  damage,  or  clothing  furnished  being 
entered  at  considerable  advance  over  original  cost,  and  it 
was  considered  only  fair  that  interest  accrue  and  anything 
below  ten  per  cent  a  month  was  looked  upon  as  "chicken 
feed".  Some  of  these  cases  were  settled  by  us,  but  the 
system  was  so  deeply  rooted  and  general  that  it  was  hard 


to  cope  with.  Although  the  man  or  woman  who  did  not 
gamble  was  the  exception,  there  was  practically  no  stealing, 
a  bull  cart  loaded  with  silver  pesos  being,  apparently,  just 
as  safe  as  one  loaded  with  sand.  Deputy -treasurers  and 
business  men  transported  money  with  no  more  care  than 
was  given  to  other  cargo  and  without  loss.  Only  one  case 
of  theft  came  to  my  notice— that  of  a  broken  Waterbury 
watch.  Asking  for  money  to  be  used  at  the  cockpit,  my 
muchacho  was  refused  as  I  was  dead  broke,  so  the  boy 
took  the  watch  out  of  a  drawer  and  left,  doubtless  thinking 
he  could  raise  quite  a  sum  on  it.  I  knew  where  he  was  but 
as  two  weeks  wages  were  due  him  and  as  the  watch  would 
not  go,  I  considered  that  he  was  getting  punishment  enough 
and  this  not  to  my  disadvantage. 

THE    RICE    AND    STOLEN    CARABAO    TRADE 

The  fanatics  not  being  rice  producers,  in  fact  little  was 
grown  in  the  province  at  that  time,  the  source  of  a  supply 
sufficient  to  furnish  subsistence  to  so  many  people  was  a 
puzzle.  Most  of  the  Anting- Antings  were  hemp  strippers 
or  otherwise  connected  with  the  industry,  but  as  such  they 
had  no  surplus  of  rice  and  when  not  at  work  this  source  was 
cut  off.  Eventually  it  was  reported  to  us  that  the  rice 
came  from  Samar  and  was  paid  for  by  the  exchange  of 
stolen  carabaos;  and  that  there  was  a  current  in  the  sea 
which,  at  different  stages  of  the  tide,  was  favorable  to  a 
two-way  traffic  of  bancas  between  a  point  at  the  southeast 
end  of  Sorsogon  and  one  in  northern  Samar.  We  never 
succeeded  in  verifying  the  report  during  my  stay  in  Sor- 
sogon, but  later  during  a  subsequent  uprising  this  was  done 
and  the  burning  of  a  number  of  large  bancas  cut  off  the 
rice  supply  from  that  source.  It  was  always  suspected 
that  the  people  causing  the  trouble  in  Sorsogon  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  those  of  Samar  who  later  became 
so  prominent  under  the  name  of  Pula janes. 

THE    ARMY    HELP 

Our  relations  with  the  Army  had  been  pleasant,  after 
the  first  unpromising  reception,  and,  to  say  the  least,  pro- 
fitable. Major  Manny  at  Gubat  and  Captain  Whitten- 
meyer  at  Bulan  gave  us  commissary  privileges,  and  any- 
thing needed  lacking  in  our  organization  was  furnished 
us  by  them.  In  fact,  from  the  Colonel  down  everyone 
helped  and,  God  knows,  we  needed  it.  Half  of  the  Bulan 
company  was  moved  to  Yrocin  and  guarded  our  prisoners 
as  well  as  their  own  at  night.  Quite  a  number  of  young 
army  officers  were  stationed  off  and  on  in  this  miniature 
Monte  Carlo  of  the  hemp  country,  adding  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  place  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy.  Any  success 
the  Constabulary  had  was  due  to  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Army— one  of  assistance  and  a  none  too  close  "flyspecking" 
of  regulations.  Among  the  transient  officers  was  Lieute- 
nant Burr  who  in  earlier  days  had  won  fame  with  his  "Forty 
Thieves"  around  Angeles  and  on  the  north  line.  He  was 
much  taken  with  the  "social  whirl"  of  Yrocin  and  was  very 
popular. 


(Continued  on  page  526) 
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Kalatong 

A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 
By  T.  Inglis  Moore 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 
T^ALATONG,  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  a  village  of 
•**■  the  Bontok  Igorots,  takes  his  first  head  when  he 
kills  Don  Carlos,  commander  of  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion sent  from  Bontok  to  punish  the  Barligs  for  a 
head-hunting  foray.  He  also  wounds  the  commander's 
mestizo  son,  Pedro  Puchilin,  the  interpreter,  who  is 
one  of  the  few  to  escape  when  the  Barligs  ambush  and  destroy  the 
Spanish  force. 

At  the  feast  following  the  Barlig  victory,  Kalatong  sees  and  desires 
the  beautiful  but  wayward  Aparas.  He  courts  her  and  kills  his  rival 
Chalwason  in  a  duel  at  her  sleeping-hut.  After  some  repulses,  he  wins 
her  favor  and  becomes  bethrothed  to  her  against  the  advice  of  his 
relatives. 

A  large  Spanish  army,  aided  by  Bontok  warriors  out  to  take  heads, 
attacks  Barlig  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  the  previous  Spanish  expe- 
dition. The  Spanish  force  burns  the  town,  and  Kalatong,  watching 
the  smoking  ruins,  feels  that  his  youth  has  definitely  come  to  end. 

On  a  hunting  trip,  Kalatong  loses  his  way  and  surprises  a  young 
girl  bathing.  She  flees  and  following  her  he  finds  himself  at  Kambulo, 
where  his  mother  came  from.  It  is  dangerous  territory,  but  his  mother's 
brother,  Panharban,  a  noted  go-between,  shelters  him  for  the  night, 
and,  impressed  by  his  nephew's  personality,  tells  him  that  he  will  be 
great  because  he  is  not  only  brave  like  his  father,  but  has  the  power  of 
speech  to  persuade  other  men.  Aparas,  being  displeased  because 
Kalatong  has  not  visited  her  more  frequently,  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
develops  between  them,  and  in  her  old  wayward  spirit,  Aparas  becomes 
unfaithful  to  Kalatong  with  his  best  friend,  Maslang.  Kalatong  dis- 
covers the  fact  and  tells  the  girl  that  all  is  now  over  between  them. 

Kalatong  suffers  from  the  double  betrayal,  but  although  Aparas  later 
appears  repentant,  realizing  that  he  has  always  been  too  impulsive, 
and  that  she  is  unworthy,  he  rejects  her  unspoken  plea.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  takes  the  heads  of  two  more  enemies,  and  earns  the  sobriquet, 
"He-Who-Kills-Alone".  With  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  marriage 
of  his  sister,  he  is  also  left  alone  in  the  afong,  and  takes  his  meals  in 
the  Council  House.  Thinking  of  marriage  once  again,  he  accompanies 
a  number  of  warriors  going  to  Kambulo  to  collect  a  debt,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  again  the  girl  he  had  surprised  at  the  spring.  He  finds  that 
she  is  still  free  and  tells  his  uncle  that  he  has  decided  to  marry  her, 
but  the  old  man  tells  him  this  is  impossible  as  her  father  is  rich  and  a 
noble.  He  talks  to  Intannap,  however,  and  she  appears  to  like  him,  but 
he  learns  later  with  angry  jealousy  that  Pinean,  an  Ifugao  warrior,  is 
the  preferred  suitor.  His  uncle  advises  him  to  resort  to  a  magic  love 
charm,  but  he  proudly  refuses  to  do  this.  Again  on  a  visit  to  Kambulo, 
he  joins  a  Kambulo  war  party,  and  takes  another  enemy  head,  gaining 
additional  honor  for  his  bravery.  Intannap  succumbs  to  his  bold 
wooing,  and  he  replaces  Pinean  in  her  favor,  but  the  wily  Ifugao  suc- 
ceeds in  turning  the  girl's  father,  the  rich  Kablin,  against  him.  When, 
after  the  harvest,  Kalatong's  uncle,  as  go-between,  attempts  to  arrange 
a  marriage,  Kablin  refuses  to  consider  the  offer  on  the  ground  that 
Kalatong,  though  brave,  is  poor. 

CHAPTER  X 
THE  TRADER 

AT  the  trysting  pool  Kalatong  and  Intannap  talked 
together  sorrowfully. 

"I  cannot  grow  rich  quickly,"  he  said  in  despair. 
"I  am  a  good  hunter.  But  now  there  is  little  game  left  in 
the  mountains.  We  cannot  marry!  Why  did  we  look  on 
each  other  and  love?  Why  did  my  family  not  have  many 
fields?     Ail    What  misfortune  is  ours,  children  of  grief! " 

"Ail"  mourned  Intannap.     "For  us  there  is  no  marriage 
trail!     We  are  to  be  pitied.     Now  my  heart  is  black  like 
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a  dead  leaf!     I  am  weary  of   life.    Would  there  were  a  cro- 
codile in  this  pool  to  devour  me  utterly!" 

She  laid  her  head  on  her  lover's  shoulder  and  cried.  He 
stared  bitterly  into  the  calm  waters  of  the  pool  and  stroked 
her  long  hair  tenderly.  Ail  She  was  his  mate.  What 
would  life  be  without  her?  Rice  without  salt,  a  feast  with- 
out wine.  Of  what  use  was  his  bravery  now?  A  spear  in 
the  hand  after  the  enemy  had  fled.  The  pain  of  desolation 
was  a  weight  on  his  heart,  and  the  sobs  of  his  comforter 
hurt  him  like  spear -thrusts  in  his  flesh.  For  one  wild  mo- 
ment he  wished  that  the  mountains  might  come  down  upon 
them  and  bury  them  in  the  peace  of  death. 

At  length  Intannap  grew  calm.  She  dashed  away  her 
tears  and  lifted  her  face  to  him  bravely. 

"Listen,  my  lover.  Tears  will  not  move  the  gods.  But 
a  thought  has  been  in  my  mind.  In  Hapao  they  make  fig- 
ures of  bronze.  Men  climb  the  mountains  to  Kambulo  to 
sell  them  for  bolos.     These  sellers  grow  rich." 

Kalatong  nodded  somberly.  "We  of  Barlig  sell  resin 
for  pots  to  Samoki  and  the  wax  of  the  bees  to  Bontok  for 
the  making  of  rain-hats.  And  from  Mayinit  we  buy  salt, 
from  Samoki  the  clay  pots.     But  what  of  this?  " 

She  spoke  vigorously.  "Go  then  and  sell  these  things. 
Take  resin  to  Samoki,  wax  to  Bontok.  Bring  back  the 
pots  and  rain-hats.  Thus  you  will  grow  rich  and  buy  fields. 
Then  we  can  take  the  marriage  trail." 

He  shook  his  head  in  pride  and  spoke  loftily.  "I  am  a 
warrior  and  hunter.     I  am  no  seller  of  wax  and  pots. " 

But  Intannap's  wit  had  shown  her  a  plan  and  told  her 
now  how  to  persuade  him.     She  understood  her  lover. 

"This  path  of  trading  leads  to  the  marriage  trail. "     She 
paused,  then  said  slowly :    "But  perhaps  it  is  not  good.    You 
would  go  to  strange  villages.  Itwould  bring  you  much  danger. 
His  bright  eyes  lit  up  at  the  mention  of  danger. 
"  That  is  true, "  he  said  quickly.     "  I  am  not  afraid. " 
She  smiled  inwardly,  but  her  face  was  calm  as  she  con- 
tinued softly.     "  Yes.     But  I  would  be  afraid  for  you.     You 
would  travel  far,  into  the  countries  of  the  East  and  the 
West.     You  would  cross  many  mountains  and  rivers.     You 
would  go  to  unknown  peoples,  seeing  curious  sights.     Yet, 
if  I  were  a  man,  I  should  wish  to  go  and  see  these  things. " 

This  was  not  the  truth,  as  she  well  knew.  She  wished 
only  to  have  this  man  for  husband,  to  have  her  home  with 
him,  and  their  children  around  them.  She  had  realized 
already  that  men,  the  great,  strong  warriors,  so  bold  in 
battle  and  love,  were  also  children  who  had  to  be  told  what 
to  do  in  some  matters.  Men  were  the  fighters  and  the 
dreamers,  but  women  were  more  practical,  going  after 
their  end  of  husband  and  home  with  resolute  simplicity. 

Now  as  if  playing  on  a  lover's  harp,  she  played  on  Kala- 
tong, striking  the  chords  of  daring  and  enterprise,  that 
responded  swiftly,  vibrating  at  her  touch.  His  eyes  kind- 
led as  his  quick  imagination  pictured  wild  adventures  on 
unknown  trails. 


But  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  just  follow  her  lead; 
his  dislike  for  the  business  of  trading  was  not  yet  conquered. 

"I  shall  think  of  this  matter/ *  he  said  thoughtfully. 

She  leaned  forward  to  him  with  a  smile  of  approval,  know- 
ing he  was  already  half  won  over  to  her  suggestion.  And 
when  they,  parted,  their  hearts  were  lighter.  They  looked 
not  at  the  gloomy  present, —  but  hopefully  into  the  future. 

When  he  came  again  his  words  did  not  surprise  her. 

"I  have  thought  over  this  trading.  It  is  good.  I  shall 
go  soon  to  Samoki  carrying  resin.     I  shall  buy  pots  with  it. " 

"She  was  delighted  with  his  decision.  Yet  she  was 
anxious  concerning  the  dangers  of  the  trip. 

" That  is  good.     Who  are  your  companions?  " 

"I  shall  go  alone.' ' 

"But  that  is  crazy!"  she  exclaimed  aghast.  "Do  you 
want  to  have  your  head  taken?  " 

"4  shall  consult  the  omens.  But  if  the  gall-sack  is  good, 
I  shall  go  alone.     There  will  be  more  I  profit.' ' 

"But  the  sellers  always  travel  in  a  party.  That  is  the 
custom,"  she  protested  angrily,  fearful  for  his  safety. 
"You  will  surely  be  killed  if  you  go  alone!" 

He  laughed  and  threw  his  head  back  with  the  old  arro- 
gant gesture.  "It  is  true  the  traders  do  not  go  alone. 
Perhaps  the  people  will  think  me  crazy.  Thus  they  will 
not  touch  me." 

She  felt  the  truth  of  this.  Perhaps  this  audacity  of  his 
would  protect  him  better  than  anything  else.  It  would 
make  him  successful  above  all  others,  for  this  unusual 
daring,  which  took  the  breath  away,  had  in  it  something 
compelling  and  almost  awesome.  It  was  an  attack  whose 
surprise  left  one  defenceless,  as  it  had  done  with  her  too 
the  night  she  had  given  herself  to  him.  The  gods  must  be 
with  him  to  give  him  such  confidence.  Even  so,  must 
Liddum  and  Balitok,  fearless  and  proud,  pass  through  the 
regions  of  the  Sky  World. 

Yet  doubt  persisted,  and  also  a  premonition  of  misfor- 
tune and  sorrow  from  this  recklessness.  The  spirits  of  the 
Sky  World  might  punish  a  creature  of  the  Earth  World 
for  such  presumption. 

"Perhaps  you  speak  truth,"  she  admitted  unwillingly. 
"You  catch  the  spear  of  the  enemy  before  he  can  throw  it. 
But",  and  she  shook  her  head  anxiously,  "some  day  you 
will  be  too  bold.  And  the  enemy  will  plunge  the  spear  into 
your  side.     May  that  day  be  long  to  come!" 

And  Kalatong's  eyes  darkened  at  her  warning  as  he  re- 
membered the  curse  of  Aparas  by  the  body  of  Chalwason, 
the  curse  of  becoming  a  pinteng.  But  he  was  set  in  his 
idea  of  going  alone  and  Intannap  could  not  dissuade  him 
from  it.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  led  a  mountain  spring  into 
a  rice-field  canal,  only  to  find  it  overflow  and  burst  the 
banks.  She  had  started  something  she  could  not  stop 
when  she  had  shown  Kalatong  the  path  of  danger  and  ad- 
venture. Now  that  her  persuasions  had  succeeded,  she 
half  regretted  it,  and  waited  anxiously  for  her  lover's  return 
from  the  perils  into  which  she  had  urged  him. 

But  Kalatong's  intuition  had  not  failed  him.  At  Sa- 
moki the  people  were  so  surprised  to  see  a  Barlig  appear 
alone  and  barter  unconcerned  that  they  were  wary  of  him. 
His  bargaining  and  behavior  showed  that  he  was  no  at 
fool  or  crazy.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  a  sorcerer,  to  have  the 
powers  of  the  "evil  cut  of  the  eye"  or  the  "blasting  word," 


but  he  must  trust  to  some  magic  to  protect  him.  So  they 
treated  this  seller  of  resin  with  respect.  And  was  he  not 
also  "He  Who  Kills  Alone, "  the  taker  of  four  heads? 

On  his  second  journey  he  went  from  Bontok  on  to  the 
distant  and  dangerous  Tukukan  for  tobacco.  He  traded 
but  the  people  were  surly  and  hostile.  On  his  return  he 
went  cautiously  along  the  trail,  with  ears  and  eyes  alert  for 
an  ambush.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  heard  a  sound  in 
the  bushes  above.  As  he  leapt  aside  two  spears  whizzed 
over  the  spot  where  he  had  just  stood. 

As  the  spears  flew,  three  warriors  rushed  towards  him. 
The  third  had  his  arm  poised  for  the  throw  when  Kalatong's 
spear  went  through  his  side,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
others  hesitated.  Kalatong  charged,  battle-axe  in  hand, 
shouting  his  war-cry.  The  attack  surprised  them  but  they 
hurled  their  second  spears.  Kalatong  caught  one  on  his 
shield.  The  other  missed.  Then  he  sprang  at  the  foremost 
Tukukan.  His  axe  sliced  clean  through  the  neck.  The 
blood  spurted  as  the  headless  trunk  toppled  on  to  the  trail. 
The  remaining  warrior  turned  and  fled. 

Kalatong  jerked  his  spear  from  the  body  of  the  fallen 
enemy.  It  took  the  running  warrior  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  and  he  pitched  forward.  He  rose  groaning  as  Kala- 
tong reached  him,  but  again  the  sharp  axe  fell  swiftly. 

"Agi-yu-whoo!"  Kalatong  shouted,  and  danced  with 
triumph  over  the  bodies  of  his  enemies,  chanting  his 
bravery. 

The  Bontoks  cried  out  in  fear  and  amazement  as  he 
strode  into  the  village  with  the  three  heads  dangling  on  his 
back.  But  they  had  many  feuds  with  the  Tukukans  and 
rejoiced  in  his  success.  At  Barlig  he  made  a  great  Head 
Feast  and  for  five  days  was  gloriously  drunk.  He  was 
given  the  name  of  "He  Who  Kills  Three  At  Once."  The 
news  of  this  exploit  soon  spread  to  the  neighboring  villages. 
Thereafter  he  traveled  in  safety,  for  no  one  dared  attack 
him.     But  he  did  not  go  near  Tukukan  again. 

So  Kalatong  gave  up  the  working  of  his  fields  to  Bacni 
and  journeyed  to  and  from  the  villages  with  goods  to  barter, 
selling  those  he  brought  back  at' good  profit  and  buying 
pigs,  chickens,  and  fields.  To  the  east  and  the  north  there 
were  few  villages,  and  to  Lias  he  did  not  go,  for  there  was 
a  bitter  feud  between  Lias  and  Barlig.  But  west  and  south 
he  journeyed  far.  He  sold  rattian  at  Talubin.  To  Am- 
bawan  he  took  bark  breech-clouts  and  brought  back  the 
well-woven  head-baskets.  To  Bontok  he  took  beeswax 
for  rain-hats  and  returned  with  deep  transportation  bas- 
kets and  dirt  scoops.  At  Baliwang  the  workers  in  iron 
made  the  best  spears  and  battle-axes,  and  at  Bontok  he 
secured  the  fine  sharp-curved  axes  of  Balbelasan.  He 
drove  carabaos  westward  and  bartered  them  at  Balili  for 
beautiful  gold  earrings  which  he  sold  in  Barlig  at  great 
profit.  But  one  pair  he  kept  for  Intannap,  and  when 
Kablin  saw  them  and  heard  from  whom  they  had  come,  he 
pulled  at  the  straggling  hairs  on  his  chin.  "Kalatong  must 
be  getting  rich,"  he  said  meditatively.  "He  is  a  clever 
trader." 

Intannap  said  nothing  but  smiled  softly. 

And  Kalatong  took  pigs  to  Balangao  and  exchanged  them 
for  a  special  kind  of  breech-clout  which  he  bartered  at  Besao 
for  white  whetstones.     At  Kambulo  he  bartered  Chinese 
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jars  for  pigs.    He  even  went  on  south  from  there  to  Banaue, 
where  he  marvelled  at  the  height  of  the  rice  terraces,  for 
the  walls  were  ten  times  as  high  as  a  tall  man.    At  Mayinit 
he  watched  the  naked  women  in  the  salt-houses  washing  the 
white-crusted  stones  into  wooden  troughs  whilst  the  stream 
from  the  hot  springs   passed   through.     He   wondered   to 
see  how  the  square,  flat  cakes  of  salt  which  they  had  used 
at  his  home  as  long  as  he  could  remember  were  thus  made 
from  the  brine  crusts  off  the  rocks.     And  he  easily  sold 
them  in  the  villages,  for  at  Mayinit  were  the  only  salt  springs. 
But  most  fascinating  of  all  the  crafts  was   the   making 
of  the  black  cooking-pots  and  red-brown  water-jars  at  Samo- 
ki.     When  he  had  sold  his  resin  there,  he  sat  down  in  the 
shade  of  the  house  of  his  friend  Wakchona,  the  Samoki 
warrior  he  had  found  wounded  on  the  trail  and  carried  to 
Barlig  along  with  the  news  of  the  coming  of  the  Spanish. 
While  he  smoked  and  talked  with  Wakchona,  he  watched 
the  women  come  into  the  village  down  the  trail  from  the 
clay  pits,  bearing  on  their  heads  baskets  filled  with  little 
brown  and  blue  balls  of  clay,  and  the  potters — all  women- 
kneeling  down  in  the  shade   of  the  huts  working  the  two 
clays  together,  and  then  with  nimble  fingers  moulding  the 
pots.     Noting  a  potter  moulding  a  rim  on  to  a  bowl,  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  much  pleasure  must  lie  in  the 
making  of  things  with  one's  own  hands,  the  skillful  turning 
of  shapeless  clay  and  copper  and  iron  into  smooth -bellied 
pots  and  beautifully   moulded  pipes   and   sharp,   shining 
battle-axes.     With  a  fresh  interest  he  watched  a  potter, 
squatting  down  with  a  dried  pot  on  her  knees,  shaping  it 
into  comely  beauty.     Stretching  her  left  arm  inside  the  pot, 
she  pounded  the  bowl  with  a  wet  disk  of  agate,  ribboned  red 
and  white,  while  she  beat  the  outside  with  a  wooden  paddle. 
Kub!     Kub!     Kub!     pounded    the    stone    against    the 
moistened  clay,  pushing  it  out  in  bulging  domes  as  if  it 
were  trying  to  get  through  the  bowl.     Klip!     Klip!     re- 
monstrated the  paddle,  spanking  the  little  bulges  back  into 
place.    Kub!    Kub!    Klip!    Klip!   The  agate  pounded,  the 
paddle  spanked.     The  long  brown  arm  inside  the  pot  jerked 
back  and  forth,  the  long  brown  arm  outside  swung  up  and 
down  in  answering  rhythm.     The  bowl  grew  out,  thinner, 
yet   rounder,    expanding,    orbed    like    a    full   moon.     And 
Kalatong  noticed  how  smooth  and  graceful  it  shone  against 
the  corrugated  skin  on   the  potter's  belly  and  her  thin, 
flaccid  dugs.     It  glowed  reddish  against  her  brown  body, 
the  grey  strip  of  skirting,  her  black  coiled  hair,  and  white 
dog-tooth  headband.     At  her  feet  squatted  a  little  tousle- 
haired  girl,  wound  round  with  a  blanket  from  whose  folds 
at  her  back  a  baby's  head  poked  out,  like  a  caterpillar  out 
of  a  cocoon. 

Et-na!  It  was  good  to  travel  afar  to  see  such  sights  as 
these  and  then  on  his  return  to  tell  his  tales  of  wonder  to 
comrades  at  the  Council  House,  or,  better  still,  to  describe 
them  to  Intannap,  while  she  exclaimed  with  surprise  and 
looked  at  him  with  admiration.  For  he  was  the  discoverer 
of  new  worlds,  fresh  meanings  in  life,  end  many  joys. 

There  were  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  trail — the  swinging 
along  strong  and  lithe,  drinking  in  the  keen  mountain  air, 
breasting  the  heights,  slipping  off  the  pack  at  night  with  a 
grunt  of  accomplishment.  .  .  at  noon  the  sweet  flavor  of  the 
rice  or  camotes  and  the  cool  drink  from  the  mountain 
spring  .  .  .  the  fragrant  odor  of  resinous  pines,  the  spicy 
aroma  of  runo  and  cogon  grasses,  and  the  clean,  friendly, 
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joyous  scent  of  the  earth  after  rain  ...  the  bright  flowers  by 
the  trail,  the  purple  orchid  and  yellow  sunflower  which  he 
often  plucked  to  wear  behind  his  ear  as  a  decoration.  .  . 
the  white  waterfall  flowing  I  down  the  black  glistening  rock, 
long  and  beautiful  like  the  flowing  hair  of  Intannap. 

Though  he  took  no  one  with  him,  he  did  not  travel  in 
loneliness.  Friends  and  fellow  travelers  were  about  him, 
for  on  the  trail  in  the  solitude  and  quietness  Kalatong  felt 
he  came  close  to  the  spirits  of  earth  and  the  invisible  pres- 
ences of  the  gods.  In  the  day  Amalgo  the  Sun  journeyed 
above  him  through  the  Sky  World,  a  warm  and  cheerful 
companion.  Chakim  the  Wind  whispered  in  the  pines, 
roared  mightily  down  the  valleys,  or  laid  a  cooling  hand  on 
his  sweat-damp  shoulders.  At  night  he  watched  Fuan  the 
Moon  glide  soft -footed  through  the  silvered  clouds,  awaking 
memories  of  the  gentle,  fawn -swift  grace  of  Intannap.  The 
Big  Stars  and  the  Little,  who  rested  in  the  day  when  he  was 
striding  along  with  his  burden,  took  the  Sky  trails  after 
the  Sun  had  dropped  down  behind  the  western  ranges  and 
the  twilight  hush  wafe  broken  only  by  the  swish  of  homing 
wings.  Sometimes  he  felt  the  ecstasy  he  had  felt  during  his 
old  midnight  vigils  among  the  rice  fields,  and  once  again  his 
spirit  floated  out  of  his  tired  body  and  walked  in  joy  amongst 
the  Stars. 

Sometimes  there  were  storms  when  Yup  Yup  the  Light- 
ning flashed  in  forked  white  through  black  clouds  and  Kicho 
the  Thunder  growled  just  as  he  did  the  night  before  his 
father  had  been  pushed  off  the  terrace  wall  by  an  evil  anito. 
But  he  had  no  fear  of  these,  for  did  he  not  carry  the  protect- 
ing many -barbed  spear,  and  would  not  an  ichu,  the  little 
omen  bird,  warn  him  of  danger? 

Once  an  ichu  fluttered  in  front  of  him  on  the  trail,  uttering 
sharp  cries,  and  then  flew  back  behind  him.  Omaio! 
he  swore,  tor  he  had  wanted  to  reach  the  next  village  that 
day.  But  he  turned  back.  And  the  next  day  he  found 
that  a  slide  had  swept  away  the  narrow  strip  of  trail  above 
a  precipitous  canyon.     He  could  trust  the  ichu. 

Pleasant  too  were  the  gossiping  and  the  bargaining  in 
the  strange  villages.  These  battles  of  wits  and  wills  gave 
a  peculiar  satisfaction  of  their  own.  Now  indeed  he  found 
that  Panharban's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  his  tongue 
became  fluent  and  persuasive.  At  first  he  suffered  losses 
in  his  dealing.  But  as  he  gained  experience,  he  became 
shrewd  and  learned  to  curb  his  natural  impulsiveness, 
patiently  playing  the  game  of  buying  and  selling  for  hours, 
until  he  drove  a  good  bargain.  The  tricks  of  some  of  the 
traders  he  disdained  as  unworthy  a  warrior.  But  he  barter- 
ed only  the  best  of  goods  so  that  he  could  always  find  ready 
customers  and  he  made  good  profits.  And  in  his  three 
years  of  trading  he  learned  more  of  men  than  he  had  ever 
learned  before,  as  his  bright  eyes  grew  sharp  to  discern  a 
man's  true  character  and  estimate  his  strength. 

And  all  the  time  behind  the  wily  bargaining  and  the  many 
winding  trails  ran  the  straight,  strong  purpose  of  his 
marriage.  When  the  trail  was  long  and  the  burden  heavy, 
he  thought:  This  is  for  Intannap.  This  load  of  pots  will 
help  to  buy  another  field.  Soon  I  shall  be  rich.  Then  the 
marriage  trail  will  be  the  trail  of  happiness.  After  the  har- 
vest I  shall  send  Panharban  again  to  Kablin. 

{Continued  on  page  528) 


Asuang 

By  J.  C.  Orendain 


OF  all  the  girls  that  lived  in  the  barrio  of  Tibal,  I  always 
had  the  greatest  admiration  for  Elena.  I  first  re- 
member her  as  a  meek  little  maid,  with  pretty  dim- 
ples that  deepened  whenever  she  smiled,  and  her  teeth  were 
like  the  white  pearl  beads  my  mother  took  with  her  to 
church  every  Sunday.  Perhaps  it  was  her  teeth  that 
attracted  me  most  because  of  their  likeness  to  my  mother's 
beads,  which  she  always  spoke  of  as  rare  and  precious. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  her  sweet  smile  which  brought  the  lights 
in  her  big  dark  eyes  into  play.  At  any  rate,  Elena  was  my 
youthful  ideal  of  feminine  beauty. 

I  first  noticed  her  as  I  went  to  church  with  my  mother. 
Once  she  smiled  at  me  and  then  I  thought  I  loved  her,  even  if 
she  were  twice  my  age.  She  belonged  to  a  very  poor  family 
yet  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  village  admired  her.  She 
was,  however,  very  shy,  and  rarely  spoke  to  anyone.  She 
was  then  only  fifteen  years  old. 

I  went  to  America  to  finish  my  education  and  did  not 
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again  behold  my  native  village  for  many  years.  The  image 
of  Elena  still  persisted  in  my  mind,  more  or  less  subcon- 
sciously, as  my  ideal.  I  would  sometimes  dream  of  seeing 
her  again  in  the  church,  smiling  at  me. 

Upon  my  return  to  Tibal  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  she  was  still  unmarried  and 
branded  as  a  witch.  She  was  an  asuang  they  told  me  in 
loud  whispers  and  with  dark  looks.  It  was  gossiped  all 
over  the  village  that  she  ate  little  children!  Why,  one 
child  that  she  had  merely  smiled  at  and  whose  chin  she  had 
playfully  pinched,  died  the  day  after.  The  parents  had 
demanded  that  she  be  driven  out  of  town. 

I  did  not  see  Elena  herself  at  once,  but  one  day  beheld 
her  from  a  distance.  She  still  looked  lovely  and  held  her 
chin  up  proudly,  although  she  seemed  sad  and  alone.  I 
fell  to  wondering  what  had  become  of  Jose  Ormes,  her 
childhood  suitor.  I  had  always  been  jealous  of  the  boys 
who  tried  to  talk  to  Elena,  but  Jose  I  had  taken  for  granted 
as  her  sweetheart.  He  had  inspired 
in  me  a  species  of  hero  worship,  as 
he  took  it  upon  himself  to  protect 
us  younger  children  from  the  bullies 
of  the  village. 

It  had  been  understood  that  they 
would  marry  some  time,  although 
he  was  barely  seventeen  when  I 
first  knew  him.  Matters  of  this 
kind  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  barrio.  Jose  was  of  the  same 
humble  station  in  life  as  Elena,  and 
it  was  expected  that  when  he  became 
a  school  teacher,  which  position  he 
could  gain  even  before  graduating 
from  high  school,  he  would  marry 
her. 

I  was  puzzled  at  the  state  of 
affairs  I  found  upon  my  return. 
Elena,  a  witch!  It  was  sheer  non- 
sense, but  it  was  making  her  life 
miserable.  She  might  be  in  actual 
danger.  And  where  was  Jose,  who 
should  be  protecting  her? 

The  barrio  of  Tibal  is  scattered 
along  the  shores  of  a  small  inlet. 
Schooners  and  other  sailing  vessels 
often  put  in  to  shore  in  time  of  storm, 
for  even  though  there  is  no  real  har- 
bor, the  inlet  affords  some  protec- 
tion from  typhoons.  The  men  of 
Tibal  were  inclined  to  sailing  and 
adventure.  Jose,  however,  had  kept 
to  his  studies  and  although  he  was 
from  a  working  family,  his  father 
being  overseer  at  the  hacienda  of 
Don  Narciso  Gonzales,  the  people 
of  the  barrio  believed  that  he  would 
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some  day  be  one  of  their  big  men. 

But  it  now  appeared  that  Jose  had  also  heard  the  call 
of  adventure  and  Elena  was  playing  her  woman's  part, 
waiting. 

I  remembered  the  last  time  I  had  seen  Jose  and  Elena, 
together  and  happy.  It  was  at  the  town  fiesta  and  every- 
one was  very  gay.  I  felt  the  slightest  twinge  of  jealousy, 
but  remained  one  of  Jose's  worshippers.  He  had  saved  me 
from  the  consequences  of  many  of  my  childhood  deviltries 
and  once  from  being  mobbed  when  I  had  gone  outside  the 
boundary  of  our  barrio  and  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  young- 
sters of  another  bariio.  Jose  picked  me  up  after  I  had 
handled  one  of  them  very  roughly  and  about  seven  of  his 
fellows  had  come  to  the  rescue.  By  the  time  he  reached  me 
I  already  had  a  black  eye  but  further  damage  was  averted. 
Jose  even  tried  to  repair  the  black  eye  so  it  would  not  show 
so  much. 

But  all  that  was  long  ago.  I  had  been  away  from  Tibal 
for  many  years  and  had  come  back  a  man.  I  had 
traveled  widely,  and  I  was  surprised  and  dismayed  that 
Tibal  had  progressed  so  little.  I  saw  the  same  old  dilapi- 
dated houses  and  narrow,  dusty  streets.  The  children 
playing  in  the  streets  had  different  faces,  but  they  played 
just  as  we  had  played.  Most  of  my  former  playmates 
were  married,  had  many  children,  and  acted  like  old  men. 
I  had  changed  but  the  old  bsrrio  was  the  same.  I  was 
vaguely  disappointed,  for  in  my  day-dreaming  in  America, 
Tibal  was  the  ideal  spot  on  earth,  whatever  beauties  I 
beheld. 

Of  course  there  was  a  new  schoolhouse,  a  fine  concrete 
building  which  every  person  in  Tibal  could  be  proud  of. 
Five  or  six  good  substantial  houses  had  been  built,  and  I 
noticed  that  instead  of  one  church  there  were  now  two,  the 
old  Catholic  church  and  a  new  one,  a  Protestant  church. 

But  these  two  churches  and  even  the  schoolhouse 
had  not  been  able  to  drive  away  the  superstitious  talk  of 
"  asuangs  ".  I  had  not  even  thought  of  the  old  superstition 
for  years  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  could  still  exist. 

I  went  to  talk  with  a  lawyer  in  the  community.  He  was 
very  much  interested  in  my  travels  and  in  the  customs  of 
different  peoples.  We  spent  an  hour  in  enjoyable  conver- 
sation and  then  I  broached  the  subject  that  was  uppermost 
in  my  mind.  Was  it  true  that  people  still  believed  in 
asuangs?  On  this  subject,  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  to 
commit  himself  at  first  but  his  eyes  took  on  a  look  that 
seemed  akin  to  terror.  Approaching  the  subject  again  a  little 
more  carefully  later  on,  I  found  that  he  had  a  horror  of 
these  so-called  witches,  firmly  believing  in  their  powers 
for  evil,  in  spite  of  his  education.  Although  he  was  a 
really  good  lawyer,  his  education  had  been  so  one-sided 
that  it  had  given  him  no  sensible  views  of  life  as  a  whole. 

Then  I  met  Elena  one  day  and  talked  to  her.  She  seemed 
surprised  and  tried  to  hide  her  feeling  from  me.  But  the 
little  talk  seemed  to  make  her  happy,  which  was  indeed 
flattery  to  me.  For  although  I  had  seen  many  beautiful 
women  in  my  travels,  I  still  thought  her  beautiful.  I 
asked  her  all  about  herself,  but  she  had  little  to  say. 

Eventually,  in  a  roundabout  way,  I  led  the  conversation 
so  that  it  would  drift  toward  the  subject  of  what  had  hap- 
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pened  to  Jose,  his  present  whereabouts,  and  whether  he 
was  already  married.  She  told  me  that  she  had  not  heard 
from  him  since  the  first  year  after  he  had  departed  and  that 
was  seven  years  ago.  She  did  not  know  where  he  was  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  met  him  in  America. 

So  that  was  where  Jose  was!  I  wished  that  he  were 
back;  that  is,  that  he  would  come  back  ready  to  redeem  the 
honor  of  Elena.  My  hope  was  not  very  strong,  however, 
as  I  believed  it  to  be  very  likely  that  he  was  already  married. 

But  Elena  had  to  be  saved.  I  decided  to  learn  more 
about  her  and  to  cultivate  her  friendship. 

The  very  next  day.  however,  I  was  warned  not  to  talk 
with  Elena  anymore  if  I  wanted  to  remain  popular  in  my 
own  village  and  in  the  neighboring  towns.  I  was  assured 
that  she  was  known  to  be  the  worst  asuang  in  the  history 
of  the  province,  whose  mere  smile  made  little  children  fall 
sick,  languish,  and  die. 

This  was  a  terrible  state  of  affairs.  I  did  not  feel  like 
sacrificing  the  goodwill  of  the  people  because  I  had  in  mind 
entering  politics  and  winning  these  people  to  support  me. 
Yet,  here  was  a  pretty  woman  whose  life  was  being  made 
unbearable  and  even  endangered  because  of  the  silliest 
superstition. 

I  tried  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  sanitary  officer,  said  to  be 
the  best  doctor  in  the  region,  but  he  was  too  busy.  He 
seemed  chiefly  concerned  with  getting  rich  and  did  not  take 
much  interest  in  social  or  village  affairs. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  I  was  beginning  to  get  cold 
feet  myself.  Like  many  other  people,  I  did  not  like  to 
sacrifice  my  personal  interests,  especially  in  a  cause  that 
seemed  lost  to  begin  with.  Yet  Elena  was  still  beautiful. 
She  was  nearing  thirty  but  to  me  she  seemed  as  fresh  as 
a  rose.     Someone  must  try  to  help  her ! 

I  was  busy  with  my  political  work  but  kept  my  ears 
open  to  gossip  about  Elena.  I  heard  much.  People  were 
willing  and  eager  to  talk  when  they  thought  I  was  on  their 
side.     I  was  still  hoping  to  find  a  way  out. 

A  quack  doctor  who  wanted  to  be  one  of  my  "liders", 
swore  to  me  that  a  Mrs.  Sireno  had  seen  Elena's  father  die 
and  that  it  took  three  days.  They  thought  him  dead,  but 
after  two  hours  he  revived  and  asked  for  some  meat — "any 
kind  of  meat — human  meat  would  suffice."  That  was  a 
dreadful  thing  for  a  dying  man  to  ask  for,  and  the  simple 
country  folk  were  horrified  when  they  heard  about  it. 

Later  I  learned  that  Felipe  Sireno,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Si- 
reno, had  wanted  to  marry  Elena,  but  had  found  out  in 
time  that  she  was  an  asuang. 

I  talked  to  Mrs.  Sireno  and  found  her  to  be  a  vindictive 
chatterbox,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  we  talked  that  if  Elena 
had  refused  her  son,  she  might  have  deliberately  started 
these  stories  about  her. 

So  much  malice  and  ignorance  in  that  little  village  hurt 
me.  Although  the  place  of  my  birth,  dreams  of  which  I 
had  carried  with  me  in  my  wanderings  in  other  lands,  I 
was  ashamed  of  it,  not  because  of  its  lack  of  material 
wealth  but  because  of  the  poverty  of  its  enlightenment. 

Throwing    discretion    and,    incidentally,    my    political 
(Continued  on  page  527) 


The  Tamarao 

4  By  P.  De  La  Mesa 


NOWHERE   else  in   the  world  is  the 
tamarao  found  except  on  the  island 
of  Mindoro . l     It  looks  like  a  carabao , 
but  is  considerably  smaller,  and  the  horns  are 
extended  a  little  over  the  head  instead  of 
growing  more  or  less  outward  as  in  the  cara- 
bao.    Anatomically  examined,  there  are  greater  differences 
between  the  two  animals.2 

The  tamarao  is  the  king  of  the  Mindoro  wilds.  It  fights 
to  the  last  breath,  and  will  attack  man  as  well  as  other 
animals.  A  female  tamarao  with  its  calf  is  often  followed 
and  apparently  guarded  by  two  or  three  male  fighters. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  calf  is  still  too  young  to  travel,  it  is 
usually  carried  on  the  horns  of  the  mother. 

The  animal  can  not  be  tamed.  If  it  is  caught  alive  and 
kept  in  confinement,  it  struggles  continuously  to  escape, 
and  finally  dies. 

The  tamarao  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Mount  Halcon  and 
Calavite  mountain  regions,  but  also  around  San  Jose, 
Mansalay,  and  Bulalacao  in  the  south.  It  makes  its  home 
either  in  scrub  timber,  brush,  or  in  open  grass  lands. 

Various  methods  of  catching  the  animal  are  resorted  to 
by  the  people.  One  way  is  to  string  up  nooses  made  of 
strong  ropes  on  the  trees  along  a  trail,  which  will  catch  the 
animal  around  the  neck  or  horns.  Sometimes  a  big  pen, 
twenty  meters  square,  is  constructed  of  sturdy  posts,  with 
an  opening  by  which  the  animals  can  enter  and  leave. 
Green  grass  is  cut  and  spread  inside  the  pen  for  some  time 
which  the  tamaraos  get  into  the  habit  of  feeding  on.  After 
some  weeks  a  gate  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
automatically  closes  and  prevents  the  animals  from  escap- 
ing. Another  common  method  is  to  construct  near  the 
grazing  grounds  of  the  tamaraos,  a  pit-fall,  usually  five 
meters  square  and  several  meters  deep,  which  is  covered  up 
with  small  branches  and  leaves. 

If  the  animal  is  hunted  with  firearms,  only  rifles  of  high 
caliber  should  be  used,  and  the  hunter  does  well  to  equip 
himself  with  a  heavy  revolver  and  a  hunting  knife  also. 
When  charged  by  a  tamarao,  a  hunter  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  climb  up  a  tree,  a  big  one,  for  if  he  climbs 
a  small  tree,  the  furious  animal  will  tear  it  down  or  uproot 
it.  It  is  said  that  when  a  tamarao  is  able  to  hook  a  man, 
he  will  toss  him  high  up  in  the  air  and  catch  him  again  with 
his  horns.3  If  the  hunter  is  caught  so  that  he  can  not 
otherwise  escape,  the  people*  say  that  he  should  lie  down 
flat  on  the  ground,  face  down,  pretending  to  be  dead.     The 


animal  will  paw  him,  urinate  on  him,  lick  him,  it  is  said, 
and  finally  tiring  of  this,  will  go  away. 

Tamaraos  sometimes  come  down  and  fight  with  tame 
carabaos.  In  one  such  case  at  Calagimay,  municipality  of 
Naujan,  the  owner  of  the  carabaos  that  were  being  so 
molested,  called  upon  his  neighbors  for  help,  and  a  number 
of  them  joined  him.  The  amateur  hunting  party  of  six 
persons,  armed  only  with  shot-guns,  started  out.  They 
planned  that  if  they  met  up  with  a  tamarao,  three  of  them 
would  fire  together,  and  the  other  three  would  hold  their 
fire  in  case  of  an  emergency  resulting  from  the  first  shooting. 
After  hunting  for  some  time  they  came  upon  a  tamarao, 
fired  at  it,  and  wounded  it  in  the  leg,  but  the  animal,  instead 
of  attacking  them,  ran  away.  They  followed  it  for  some 
time,  but  finally  lost  the  trail,  and  night  approaching,  they 
decided  to  give  up  the  chase  for  the  time  being. 

Early  the  next  morning,  four  of  the  men  started  in  search 
of  their  wounded  quarry.  Two  of  them  were  armed  with 
shotguns,  and  the  other  two  men  carried  nothing  but  bolos. 
They  trailed  the  carabao,  and  finally  came  upon  it.  It 
charged  them,  caught  one  of  the  men  on  his  horns,  and 
tossed  him  up  like  a  ball.  The  others  took  refuge  in  nearby 
trees,  fearing  to  fire  lest  they  hit  the  animal's  victim.  They 
shouted,  however,  and  fired  shots  in  the  air  to  distract  the 
beasts's  attention  or  frighten  him  off.  The  tamarao  at  last 
abandoned  his  victim  and  limped  off  into  the  brush.  The 
hunters  picked  up  their  wounded  companion  and  brought 
him  to  town,  but  he  died  three  days  later.  On  the  fifth 
day,  the  tamarao  was  found  dead  about  forty  kilometers 
from  the  place  where  he  had  first  been  shot. 

Today  the  government  is  trying  to  preserve  this  unique 
species  of  the  buffalo  family.  Hunters  are  allowed  to  kill 
only  one  tamarao  a  year,  and  Calavite  mountain  has  been 
set  aside  as  a  preserve  where  no  one  is  allowed  to  hunt  the 
animal. 

At  last  year's  Manila  Carnival  a  young  tamarao  was 
exhibited  and  was  later  donated  to  the  Botanical  Gardens. 
The  mother  was  shot  and  the  young  tamarao  caught  near 
San  Jose  by  an  American. 

Hunters  from  other  parts  of  the  Philippines  and  some- 
times from  far  countries  come  to  Mindoro  to  hunt  the 
tamarao.     It  is  a  dangerous  and  exciting  sport. 


i  Editor's  notes:— Tamarao,  also   spelled  timerau    and   timarau  (Bubalus  min- 
dorensis. 

2  See  "The  Skeleton  of  ttie  Timarau",  Manuel  D.  Sumulong,  Philippine  Journal 
oj  Science,  September,  1931. 

3  Mr.  J.  L.  Meyers,  who  has  frequently  hunted  the  tamarao,  states  in  regard 
to  this:  "Imagination  only.     No  animal  is  a  juggler." 


Guitarist 

By  N.  V.  M.  Gonzales 


1  strum 

The  heartstrings  of  a  woman 

As  I  do  my  old  guitar; 

And,  finding  my  dancing  fingers 


Produce  my  most  favorite  chords, 
I  begin  to  compose 
More  and  more 
Variations. 
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Editorials 


The  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia  in  regard 

to    the    Sino-Japanese  conflict  appears  to 

puzzle  a  good  many  peo- 

Russia,  Japan       pie,  yet  that  it  is  only 

and  the  World        acting  in  accordance 

with  its  interests  seems  quite  plain. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  interests  as  well  as  the  ideas  and 
the  ideals  of  the  Russians  conflict  with  those  of  Japan,  but 
why  should  Russia  therefore  pull  the  chestnuts  of  the  other 
imperialistic  governments  out  of  the  fire?  Why  should 
Russia  attack  Japan  when  it  seems  possible  that  the  entire 
capitalistic  world  may  be  drawn  into  an  anti -Japanese  war? 

Russia  can  deal  with  Japan  at  any  time,  and  better  some 
other  time  than  now.  Russia  is  more  vitally  interested  in 
the  spread  of  communism  than  in  the  present  fate  of  Man- 
churia, and  what  would  be  a  better  preparation  for  world 
communism  than  another  great  war? 

Suppose  the  United  States,  in  defense  of  its  established 
policy  of  upholding  the  "Open  Door"  in  China,  should  de- 
clare war  upon  Japan,  and  Russia,  thereupon,  give  overt  or 
covert  aid  to  the  communist  groups  in  Europe,  especially 
in  Germany.  French  action  would  be  instantly  demanded, 
and  in  a  few  days  all  the  capitalistic  nations  would  be  at 
each  other's  throats.  Afterwards,  the  pickings  for  Russia 
would  be  rich. 

The  cheap  criticism  of  Secretary  of  State  Stimson,  there- 
fore, blaming  him  for  not  taking  a  more  positive  stand,  is 
based  on  a  very  limited  understanding  of  the  world  situa- 
tion. From  the  point  of  view  of  Western  imperialism,  a 
Japanese-American  war  would  be  a  "good"  war,  if  it  could 
be  confined  to  the  Pacific,  but  with  the  probability  of  simul- 
taneous Russian  activity  in  Europe,  it  would  soon  be  a  very 
bad  war — for  everybody. 

The  Japanese  militarists  are  to  be  blamed  not  so  much  for 
what  they  have  actually  done  or  set  ou;  to  do  in  Manchuria 
and  China,  for  that,  although  bad  enough,  is  merely  a 
Japanese  imitation  of  the  methods  or  at  least  the  former 
methods  of  Western  imperialism  plus  Japanese  audacity 
and  ruthlessness,  but  for  recklessly  brandishing  a  flaming 
torch  under  conditions  already  so  precarious  that  one  small 
spark  is  likely  to  set  the  entire  world  afire. 

Japan  by  its  present  course  is  not  only  not  actually  bene- 
fitting itself,  but  is  bringing  on  a  situation  which  may  easily 
lead  to  an  upset  of  the  entire  present  world  order — which 
would  destroy  Japan  together  with  all  the  other  imperial- 
istic powers. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  have  been  expecting  that  the 
capitalistic  world  would  commit  suicide,  sooner  or  later, 
but  there  are  many  millions  of  human  beings  who  under- 
stand that  saner  methods  of  working  out  of  the  problems 
that  now  confront  the  world  are  possible — an  intelligent 
course  that  would  not  be  so  costly  in  life  and  in  the  products 
of  what  little  civilization  the  human  race  has  so  far  been 
able  to  develop. 


One  indication  that  the  events  transpiring 
to  the  north  of  us  have  not  failed  to  make 

some  slight  impres- 
Philippine  Reactions  sion  on  the  minds 
to  Japanese  Aggression  of   those  dwelling 

on  what  the  then  Acting  Gov- 
ernor-General officially  referred  to  as  "these  tranquil 
shores",  is  an  editorial  in  the  Filipino  weekly  Now 
which  contains  the  following  perspicacious  sentences: 

"It  is  good  to  continue  believing  that  every  minute  the 
world  is  moving  forward  to  the  broader  sympathies  of  the 
League  Covenant  and  the  international  brotherhood  of 
men  . . .  However,  in  the  Philippines  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  people  putting  too  much  faith  in  this  belief  ...  A  real- 
ization that  all  is  not  security  .  .  .  should  temper  Filipino 
enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  win  immediately  its  statehood. 
We  should  pause  before  the  spectacle  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
war  to  inquire  whether  or  not  we  have  followed  the  right 
course  of  development  and  also  whether  or  not  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  revise  our  ideas. ' ' 

These  thoughtful  lines  are  followed  by  the  somewhat 
illogical  conclusion:  "On  with  the  drive  for  independence, 
but  the  Philippines  should  take  no  chances  at  losing  a  newly 
won  liberty  by  being  foolhardy  in  the  face  of  a  turbulent 
and  selfish  world . " 

While  Roxas  and  Company  are  still  agitating  in  Washing- 
ton— the  more  intelligent  Senator  Osmena  is  not  much 
heard  these  days — Resident  Commissioner  Pedro  Guevara 
admitted  that  developments  in  China  "  add  new  and  serious 
aspects  to  the  Philippine  problem".  So  they  do — and  who 
would  have  thought  it! 

Another  indication  of  the  state  of  mind  in  some  quarters 
is  a  story  going  around  Manila — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
is  a  vile  calumny — that  a  certain  newspaper  editor  is  re- 
fraining from  criticizing  Japan's  course  in  China  because, 
in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  occupation  of  the  Philippines, 
he  wants  to  have  nothing  to  apologize  for ! 

The  fact  that  no  less  than  three  representatives  have 
announced  their  intention  to  introduce  bills  providing  for 
universal  military  training  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  re- 
opens, leaves  a  better  taste  in  one's  mouth,  and  is  certainly 
more  representative  of  the  Philippine  reaction  to  Japanese 
aggression  in  China  than  the  reported  attitude  of  the  editor. 

a.  v.  H.  H. 


It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact#that  the  representations 
made  to  Japan  by  the  United  States  and  other  powers, 

whether  acting  through  the 
League  of  Nations  or  sep- 
arately, served  greatly  to 
restrain  the 
Japanese  mili- 
tarists in  tneir  activities  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  yet  the  Japanese  were  able 
to  carry  out  enough  of  their  program 
in  the  face  of  this  foreign   opposition, 


The  American  Position 
in  the  Pacific 
Now  at  Stake 


a.  v.  h.  h.        seemingly    so  ineffectual,   to   greatly    damage   the 
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prestige  of  the  Western  powers,  and  of  the  United 
states_great  champion  of  the  "Open  Door"— in 
particular. 

The  recklessness  of   the  Japanese   strategists   in 
defiance  of  the  general  opposition  of  the  other  nations, 
was  no  doubt  augmented  by  their  belief  that  the 
world  situation  was  such  that  no  actual  warlike  steps 
would  be  taken  against  them,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  Japan  decisively  challenged  the  Western  powers, 
and    especially   the 
United  States— if  not 
in   its   official    diplo- 
matic   pronounce- 
ments, in  its  actions, 
by  which  realists  must 
judge. 

If  America  is  to  re- 
tain its  position  in 
the  world  as  a  great 
power  on  the  Pacific — 
to  which  it  has  every 
right— -and  is  not  to 
be  relegated  to  a  sec- 
ondary position  in 
this  area,  there  is  only 
one  thing  it  can  and 
must  do— that  is, 
strengthen  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Philip- 
pines. There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "great 
power'1  without 
power,  and  geograph- 
ical position  is  a  fac- 
tor in  such  power. 

The  Philippines 
must  be  developed — 
as  a  source  of  neces- 
sary raw  material, 
agricultural  and  min- 
eral, and  as  a  base  of 
supply  and  of  general 
American  activity  on 
this  side  of  the 
Pacific. 


The  Philippines  has  been  called  the 
American  Achilles.  This  may  have  been  true  in  the 
days  of  short  steaming  radiuses  and  before  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  submarines  and  of  airplanes, 
but  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  today. 
The  Philippines  is  easily  protected  by  mines,  subma- 
rines, and  airplanes,  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  present 
Corregidor  fortifications  at  the  head  of  the  enormous 
Manila  Bay,  great  mills  and  factories  and  shipyards 
could  be  safely  established.  The  islands  of  the 
Philippine  group  are  in  fact,  as  they  have  long 
ago  been  called,  the  "Keys  of  the  Pacific".  The 
Philippines  is  the  spear  point  of  American  and 
generally  Western  interests  and  influences  in 
eastern  Asia,  protecting  also  the  rich  Dutch 


and  British  colonies  to  the  west  and  south  and  the 
sub-continent  of  Australia. 

An  American- Japanese  war  is  not  here  predicted, 
and  purposeful  preparation  for  such  a  war  is  not 
advocated.  But  nothing  would  precipitate  a  war  in 
the  Pacific  with  such  fatal  ease  as  weak  support, 
locally,  to  the  pursuing  of  serious  American  plans  in 
the  Pacific  area,  regardless  of  how  peaceable  these 

are  in  intent. 

An  enlightened  pol- 
itical policy  followed 
here  in  respect  to  the 
Filipino  population 
would  be  enthusiast- 
ically met  more  than 
half-way.  The  Fili- 
pino people  are  wholly 
Westernized,  Western 
in  faith,  ideals,  and 
civilization.  They 
have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Japanese 
culture,  and  fear 
Japan  and  Japanese 
influence.  Under  the 
effect  of  the  recent 
Japanese  demonstra- 
tion in  Manchuria  and 
Shanghai  and  its  en- 
virons, an  under- 
standing could  easily 
be  arrived  at  for  the 
further  development 
of  local  self-govern- 
ment under  an  Amer- 
ican protectorate. 

America  now  has  a 
billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars invested  in  east- 
ern Asia  and  Austra- 
lia, and  in  the  com- 
ing years  this  could 
to  mutual  advantage 
be  multiplied  many 
scores  of  times;  but 
open— only  for  exit?  jf  American  enter- 

4heel"  of  the  prise  does  not  wish  to  see  itself  shouldered  out  of  this 
area,  while  the  American  State  Departmentjwrites 
ever  feebler  notes,  until  the  Door  will  only  be  Open 
for  its  exit,  then  America  has  to  hold  on  to  what  it 
has  and  make  the  most  of  it— before  itjs  too  late. 

A.  V.  H.  H. 


Very  significantly,  after  the  preceding  editorial 
was  written,  Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J.  Hurley, 
appearing  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  voiced 

what    was    probably   the 
The  Philippine  strongest    administrative 

Phase  of  the  opposition  ever  brought 

American  Policy       against     ef  f or ts     in 
Congress  to  "free"    or 
abandon  the  Philippines. 
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In  response  to  an  interrogation,  he  said:  "If  we 
have  a  policy  in  the  Far  East,  the  Philippines  is  es- 
sential to  that  policy".  The  statement  hangs  upon 
an  "if",  but  every  competent  student  of  international 
affairs  knows  that  America  has  a  policy  in  the  Far 
East,  and  also  that  the  Philippines  is  essential  to  it, 
although  the  fact  has  never  before  been  so  un- 
equivocally stated  by  a  government  spokesman. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  War  directly  referred 
to  present  developments  in  the  Far  East  when  he  said : 
"History,  even  very  recent  history,  furnishes  indis- 
putable proof  that  treaties  alone  can  not  be  relied 
upon  as  assurance  of  freedom  from  aggression",  and 
he  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
United  States  is  prevented  by  treaty  stipulations  from 
further  fortifying  the  Philippines,  "that  treaty  ex- 
pires in  1936,  and  none  know  what  might  be  agreed  on 
after  that". 

If  the  realities  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  are 
now  better  realized,  it  will  also  be  understood  that 
it  is  high  time  to  change  the  Philippine  phase  of  the 
American  policy  from  one  of  practical  indifference  to 
a  conscious  and  determined  program  of  development, 
one  not  to  be  deviated  from  because  of  such  compar- 
ative trivialities  as  the  Philippine  sugar  and  vege- 
table oil  exports,  and  the  asininities  of  such  states- 
men as  Senators  King  and  Hawes  and  our  very  own 
Speaker  Roxas  and  his  satellites. 

That  realism  and  intelligence  will  prevail  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Manila  is  certain. 

A.   V.   H.   H. 


Events  of  the  last  few  weeks  ought  to  stir  us  to  greater 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  national  preparedness. 

The  statement   of  Secretary 
National  Preparedness    of  War  Hurley  that  Filipinos 

are    unprepared    to    resist    an 
armed  invasion  should  induce  us  to  adopt  a  definite  plan 
of  universal  military  training.     We  should  be  the  first  to 
ask  America  to  lend   us   a    helping   hand  in  that 
program    of    preparation.      At   least,   the  present 
Secretary  of  War  would  not  be  the  one  to  object 
to  such   a   plan,  which    is    in  complete  harmony 
with  what  seems  to  be  his  idea  of  preparedness. 


It  seems  rather  childish  for  Filipinos  to  insist  that  there 
is  no  possible  danger  from  external  attack  on  the  Philippines. 
Such  an  attitude  is  laughed  at  by  peoples  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  realities  of  world  situations.  Filipinos 
would  be  better  respected  if  they  became  realists  and  pre- 
pared themselves  to  face  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not  as  they 
would  want  it  to  be. 

Military  training  of  the  whole  population  is  only  one 
phase  of  national  organization.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  it.  The  individual  members  of  a 
nation  must  be  habituated  to  act  together  as  one  unit. 
They  must  be  imbued  with  the  essential  spirit  of  social 
discipline  and  team  work.  They  must  be  given  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  training  conducive  to  good  health. 
All  this  can  best  be  done  by  means  of  military  training. 
The  other  peoples  of  the  world  rely  upon  their  military 
effectiveness  for  their  ultimate  safety;  why  should  Fili- 
pinos hope  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  anything  else? 

Another  phase  of  national  preparedness  was  again  forced 
upon  our  attention  by  the  statement  of  a  Japanese  professor 
who  came  recently  on  the  training  ship  sent  by  the  Osaka 
Fisheries  Institute. 

He  said  that  the  Filipinos  are  way  behind  the  Japanese 
in  methods  of  deep-sea  fishing. 

People  who  know  what  Japan  has  done  to  give  its  fisher- 
men the  necessary  technical  and  practical  training  in  ma- 
rine industries  are  not  surprised  to  see  the  successful  peace- 
ful penetration  of  Japanese  fishermen  in  Philippine  waters. 
With  her  well-equipped  schools  and  laboratories  and  train- 
ing ships,  Japan  is  fully  prepared  to  exploit  the  rich  marine 
resources  of  the  Philippines.  The  Philippines  is  absolutely 
unprepared  to  meet  this  Japanese  competition. 

What  has  the  Philippines  done  to  resist  this  invasion 
of  one  of  its  essential  industries? 

It  is  really  high  time  that  we  wake  up  to  the  vital  need 
of  preparing  ourselves  for  the  international  conflicts  that 
we   as   a   people   will    be    drawn    into.       This  is 
a  world  of  conflicts  and  the  people  that   do   not 
prepare  for  their  own  defense  are  bound  to  suffer. 

CONRADO    BENITEZ. 


Children  and  Shadows 

By  Rachel  Mack 

IN  the  cool  of  morning  the  shadows 
Take  the  young  children  by  the  hand  and  lead  them 
forth  to  play  on  the  pavements. 
At  noon  shadow  and  child  vanish,  leaving  the  hot  street 
empty. 

And  the  little  shadows  stand  watching  in  some  dim  corner 
of  house  or  courtyard  while  the  children  sleep. 
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With  Charity  To  All 


By    PUTAKTE 


Japanese   Number 


Spectators  tittered  audibly  when  Sato,  the 
Japanese  representative  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
repeated  the  familiar  phrase,  "My  government 
has  no  territorial  designs  on  China."  Sato  glared 
arid  the  chairman  rapped  for  order. 

— News    item. 

As  long  as  the  League  of  Nations  can  laugh  at  phrases 
like  that,  and  as  long  as  the  Japanese  representative  can 
glare  when  his  diplomatic  lines  provoke  a  general  titter, 
there  is  some  hope  for  the  League. 


Philippine  government,  after  negotiations  at  Manila, 
decided  the  Philippines  could  not  face  the  highly -organized 
Japanese  war  machine  at  this  time. 


One  thousand  and  eight  hundred  Chinese  were  killed  and  2000  others 
were  wounded  during  the  advance  to  Harbin  which  ended  in  the  com- 
pete capture  of  the  city,  according  to  a  regimental  report  made  public 
by  the  war  ministry  in  Tokyo.     The  communique  did  not  mention 

Japanese  losses  if  any. 

— News    item . 

And  why  should  the  communique  mention  such  a  trivial 
detail  as  Japanese  losses?  The  Japanese  communiques 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  could  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  their  battleships  had  been  badly  battered  by  the 
Russians  but  that  detail  was  also  inconsequential  and  so 
it  was  not  communicated  to  the  world.  The  Japanese  are  a 
serious  people;  they  are  concerned  only  with  big  things. 
They  never  bother  about  trivial  details. 


"Today,  as  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  our 
Empire,  Japan  is  looked  upon  by  the  entire  world  as  an  important 
factor  among  the  powers.  On  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  express  my  hope 
that  Japan  may  properly  be  able  to  play  the  r61e  in  the  world's  drama 
as  a  worthy  guardian  of  the  interests  of  Oriental  countries,  and  as  a 
champion  of  the  preservation  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  nations 
of  the  world." 


-Kimura. 


Putakte  tittered  audibly,  and  Kimura  glared 


The  present  conflict  between  China  and  Japan  is  a  mere  passing 
phenomenon,  the  product  of  ill-advised  propaganda  and  agitation  waged 
by  a  section  of  the  Chinese  population,  according  to  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Yoshizawa,  of  the  Imperial  diet  at  Tokyo.  The  minister  with 
optimism  predicted  that  the  present  state  of  war  would  be  amicably 
settled,  and  declared  that  "it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  two  countries 
that  they  should  love  and  respect  each  other." 

— News  item. 

Said  the  big  cat  to  the  mice  after  he  had  eaten  up  some 
of  them,  "It  is  to  the  best  interest  of  cats  and  mice  that 
they  should  love  and  respect  each  other. " 

The  big  cat  predicted  with  optimism  that  the  state  of 
war  between  the  two  races  of  animals  would  soon  be  amic- 
ably settled.  And  as  he  spoke,  he  munched  more  mice  in 
accordance  with  the  sage  advice  of  the  Elder  Cats. 


The  Daily  Express  of  London  said  it  is  understood  authoritatively 
that  Russia  and  Japan  have  reached  a  secret  agreement  whereby  Japan 
is  to  have  undisputed  dominion  over  all  Manchuria  and  enormous  tracts 
in  Mongolia.  The  alternative  to  the  agreement,  according  to  the 
Express,  was  war,  and  Stalin,  head  of  the  Soviet  government,  after 
negotiations  at  Moscow,  decided  Russia  could  not  face  the  highly- 
organized  Japanese  war  machine  at  this  time. 

— News  item. 

The  Daily  Express  of  London  said  it  is  understood 
authoritatively  that  the  Philippines  and  Japan  have  reach- 
ed a  secret  agreement  whereby  Japan  is  to  have  permanent, 
undisputed  dominion  over  the  Philippines  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Filipinos.  The  alternative  to  the  agreement,  accord- 
ing to  the  Express,  was  war,  and  Quezon,  head  of  the 


There  is  no  war  between  China  and  Japan,  says  Kimura. 

— News    item . 

That  is  the  best  that  has  been  said  about  the  matter. 


Unphilosophical   Dictionary 

1 

PEACE— The  peace  that  we  enjoy  looks  like  the  peace 
to  end  peace. 

2 
FREE  VERSE— A  poetry-saving  device. 

3 
CHRISTIAN— One  who  does  not  do  unto  others  as  he 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  him  because  their  tastes 

are  the  same. 

4 
TRUTH— Something  that  has  "  cash  value  in  experience  " 

for  blackmailers. 

5 

VIRTUE— Vice  with  a  thousand  eyes. 

6 
MORAL    REFORMER— One    who    seeks    to    decrease 
happiness  by  means  of  virtue. 

7 
DEATH— What  makes  men  bearable. 

8 
MARRIAGE— An  institution  founded  on  the  delusion 
that  a  man  and  a  woman  living  together  will  continue  to 

be  different. 

9 

ENVY — Crying  over  others'  unspilt  milk. 

10 
PATRIOT— One  who  loves  his  country  so  much  that  he 
compells  his  countrymen  to  die  for  it. 

(Continued  on  page  522) 
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Thoughts  on  Architecture 


By  Ignacio  Manlapaz 


RT  may  be  useless,  but  not  architec- 
ture. The  propagators  of  idealistic 
esthetic  theories  generally  overlook 
this  utilitarian  art,  or  consider  only  on  the 
artistic  phase  of  it — the  pleasure  of  contours, 
the  play  of  masses,  and  the  beauty  of  ornaments.  They 
forget  that  a  building  which  does  not  perfectly  accommo- 
date practical  needs  is  not  architecture  but  simply  a  colossal 
sculpture.  Architects  themselves  should  realize  that  they 
cannot  well  be  artists  in  the  popular  romantic  sense,  and 
that  for  them  beauty  is  and  must  ever  be  utility. 
Modern  artists  succeed  magnificently  in  coaxing  beauty 
out  of  ugliness.  To  prove  by  architecture  that  the 
beautiful  and  the  useful  are  one,  is  a  much  simpler  task. 

2 
Art  is  a  growth,  a  very  slow  growth.  Being  rooted  in 
the  emotions,  it  has  more  need  of  tradition  than  our  more 
intellectual  activities.  For  this  reason,  we  frequently 
find  it  clinging  tenaciously  to  old  forms  and  even  employing 
them  in  situations  where  they  are  glaringly  inappropriate. 
Liibke  says  of  some  pyramids  of  Egypt  that  the  lintel  of 
the  entrance  is  distinctly  reminiscent  of  a  wooden  con- 
struction, "for  in  many  cases  there  is  a  cylindrical,  trunk- 
like beam  uniting  the  two  door-posts.,,  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  Doric  capital  has  exactly  the  same  form  as 
the  wooden  capital  in  Mycenaean  architecture,  that  the 
triglyphs  are  stone  imitations  of  upright  beams,  and  that 
the  metopes  are  the  elaborate  counterparts  of  open  windows 
in  earlier  and  more  primitive  structures.  But  all  this  is 
perfectly  justified,  for  all  is  grist  to  Art's  mill.  Besides, 
the  emotions  are  ever  conservative,  possessing  an  almost 
unlimited  capacity  for  resisting  evolution;  and  as  long  as 
they  have  a  say  in  art,  inherited  forms  will  continue  to 
be  reverently  preserved  and  unthinkingly  used.  And  the 
irrational  result  will  always  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  us 
because  we  ourselves  are  irrational. 

3 
"Doctors  bury  their  mistakes;  architects  build  theirs.' ' 
And  Time  fortunately  buries  the  latter  too,  we  might  add. 

4 
The  Parthenon  is  the  most  human  of  all  Greek  temples. 
For  although  Ictinus  and  Callicrates  were  the  official 
designers  of  that  architectural  gem — V ideal  crystallise 
en  marble  Pentelique  as  Renan  called  it — Le  Corbusier 
insists  that  it  was  Phidias,  the  sculptor  par  excellence, 
who  really  built  it  because,  as  he  points  out,  the  subsequent 
works  of  the  two  architects  were  cold  and  uninteresting 
and  did  not  even  remotely  measure  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  Parthenon.  In  this,  Le  Corbusier  is  not  only  right; 
he  is  probably jfar  more  right  than  he  thinks  he  is.  The 
ancient  Greeks  thought  best  when  they  thought  in  terms 
of  sculpture.  Their  idea  of  the  beautiful  was  a  perfect 
human  body,  the  creation  of  their  sculptors.  And  we  may 
well  believe  that  Phidias  who  supervised  the  building  of 
the  Parthenon,  gave  it,;in  his  artistic  zeal,  such  magnificent 


sculptural  touches  that  it  became  a  work  of  art  almost  as 
human  and  certainly  as  great  as  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
statuary.  The  Parthenon,  rightly  regarded,  is  a  sculpture 
in  terms  of  architecture. 

5 

If  Schlegel  had  heard  ultra-modern  composers  he  would 
have  hesitated  calling  architecture  frozen  music. 

6 

Architecture  differs  fundamentally  from  the  other  arts 
in  that  its  aim  is  to  reveal  art,  not  to  conceal  it.  It  is  a 
rule  in  architecture  that  a  building  should  in  general  show 
the  mechanical  problems  that  confronted  the  architect  and 
the  physical  means  he  employed  to  solve  them.  Thus  a 
dome  with  a  flat  ceiling  is  considered  architecturally  im- 
proper. The  cathedral  of  Florence  offends  many  connois- 
seurs of  architecture  because  its  dome  stands  only  by  reason 
of  a  hidden  device  of  great  rings  of  wooden  beams  between 
its  inner  and  outer  shells.  On  the  other  hand,  the  piers, 
arches,  flying  buttresses,  and  ribs  of  Gothic  architecture 
add  greatly  to  its  expressiveness  because  they  reveal  the 
principles  of  its  structure  which,  as  Viollet-le-Duc  rightly 
suggests,  is  a  magnificent  system  of  perfectly  balanced 
thrusts.  The  explanation  for  this  architectural  rule  is  to 
be  sought  for  perhaps  not  in  esthetics  but  in  biology. 
Being  a  utilitarian  art,  architecture  must  be  perfectly 
safe.  We  certainly  would  not  trust  our  persons  to  a  build- 
ing no  matter  how  profoundly  beautiful,  if  it  is  likely 
to  come  crashing  down  over  our  heads  at  any  moment. 
For  this  reason,  we  instinctively  demand  of  a  building 
or  any  member  of  it  that  it  not  only  stand  but  also 
give  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to  stand.  That  is 
why  we  want  to  see  the  physical  means  employed  by  the 
architect  to  make  the  structure  possible  and  experience  a 
strong  dissatisfaction  if  these  means  are  hidden  from  us. 
This  is  not  true  of  non -utilitarian  arts  like  sculpture  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Diadumenus  of  Polycleitus,  we  resent 
the  presence  of  the  tree-trunk  that  supports  the  figure 
even  if  it  has  been  worked  in  as  part  of  the  composition. 
Architecture,  though  an  abstract  art,  cannot  obviously 
afford  to  be  wholly  abstract.  It  can  never  be  art  for  art's 
sake. 

7 

The  architect  who  cannot  conceive  Utility  on  a  par  with 
Goodness,  Beauty,  and  Truth,  is  probably  a  born  sculptor. 

8 

The  question  of  whether  ornament  should  express  func- 
tion or  simply  be  used  for  its  own  sake  cannot  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  nature.  Nature  is  not  exactly  the  best  author- 
ity on  art  and  much  less  on  ornament.  "If  architecture  is 
to  be  an  art,  not  mere  construction,"  says  Le  Corbusier 
"it  must  be  more  than  useful."  And  it  must  derive  its 
inspiration  from  the  necessities  of  its  practical  use,  let  it 
be  added.  The  architect  should  have  such  instinctive 
reverence  for  utility  that,  even  without  knowing  Benedetto 
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Campfire  Tales  In  The  Jungle 

"Kalaw"  Who  Learned  A  Lesson  From  The  Koran 


By  Alfred  Worm 


E 


^  VERY  once  in  a  while  Hadji  Imam 
called  together  the  young  Moros  of 
the  small  settlement  where  my  trad- 
ing station  was  located  in  southern  Pala- 
wan, to  translate  to  them  some  useful  pas- 
sage from  the  Koran,  Hadji  Imam  knowing 
how  to  write  and  read  Arabic. 

My  wife  and  I  were  the  only  Christians  among  these 
Mohammedan  people  for  thirty  miles  around,  and  naturally 
came  in  close  contact  with  them.  I  had  been  less  than  a 
year  among  these  Moros,  when  accidentally  I  fell  in  on  one 
of  these  religious  lectures  and  listened.  I  became  much 
interested  and  decided  to  learn  a  little  more  about  the 
Koran,  and,  meeting  the  Hadji  later,  I  invited  him  to  hold 
his  meetings  on  my  veranda  and  told  him  that  I  would  also 
attend  them.  He  thereupon  proudly  told  everybody  who 
would  listen  that  the  "Senor",  that's  "me",  was  his  pupil 
and  would  soon  become  an  Islam. 

Hadji  Imam  was  a  man  above  fifty,  and  the  only  one 
among  the  old  Moros  who  spoke  English,  as  he  had  been 
in  his  younger  years  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and,  return- 
ing from  there,  had  stopped  in  Singapore  and  lived  there 
for  some  years. 

One  day,  during  one  of  the  meetings  on  my  veranda, 
Hadji  Imam  translated  from  the  Koran  as  follows: 

"Mohammed,  the  Prophet,  says  the  men  shall  take  care 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  whose  husbands  and  fathers 

have  died." 

I  pondered  over  this  wisdom  of  Mohammed  the  Prophet, 
and,  comparing  it  with  other  passages  of  the  Koran  I  had 
learned  before,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  every  Moham- 
medan lives  up  to  the  Koran,  he  would  surely  keep  healthy, 
lead  a  respectable  life,  and  be  a  brave  soldier.  If  some 
Moros  are  bad  men,  it  is  not  because  they  are  Moham- 
medans, but  because,  like  some  Christians,  they  disregard 
the  good  things  taught  them. 

Several  years  later,  the  passage  of  the  Koran,  cited  above, 
was  vividly  brought  back  to  my  memory,  as  I  witnessed 
an  incident  showing  that  Nature  has  also  made  provision 
for  widows  and  orphans  in  the  animal-kingdom,  at  least 
in  one  instance. 

I  had  been  hunting  in  the  mountains  about  fifteen  miles 
from  my  trading  station,  and  had  been  out  several  days, 
camping  on  a  small  creek  in  the  deep  forest. 

One  afternoon,  my  man  Minsal  told  me  that  a  kilometer 
from  our  camp,  higher  up  on  the  mountain,  was  a  large 
tree  in  the  trunk  of  which  was  the  nest  of  a  Kalaw  or  Horn- 
bill  (Craniorrhinus  leucocephalus)  with  the  mother 
and  young,  and  we  hiked  at  once  to  this  place.  I  had  seen 
the  interesting  nesting  habits  of  the  Luzon  Hornbill,  (Hydro- 
corax  hydrocorax),  and  wanted  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  this  Palawan  species,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  them. 

The  hornbills  lay  their  eggs  in  large  hollows  in  tree  trunks, 
high  above  the  ground.  During  the  time  the  female  sits 
on  her  eggs,  she  loses  almost  all  her  feathers,  and  becomes 
unable  to  fly.     To  protect  her  and  her  brood  from  prowling; 


animals,  the  male  closes  the  opening  of  the  nest  with  mud, 
mixed  with  leaves,  small  sticks,  and  moss,  leaving  open  only 
a  narrow  vertical  slit  in  the  center  through  which  he  feeds 
the  female,  and  she  and  her  young  remain  thus  prisoners 
till  their  feathers  have  grown  and  they  are  able  to  fly. 

I  watched  the  nest  from  the  ground  below/  and  was  much 
interested  to  see  the  male  bringing  food  to  her,  and  she  in 
turn  feeding  the  young.  The  moment  the  male  departed, 
mother  and  offspring  started  to  cry  for  more,  and  "Papa 
Kalaw"  was  kept  as  busy  flying  around  carrying  food  as  a 
waiter  at  a  wedding  feast. 

Minsul  and  Liwianan,  who  were  with  me,  stood  behind 
me  talking,  having  seen  this  spectacle  many  times  before. 

"Do  you  know  what  would  happen  to  the  mother  and 
the  little  kalaws  in  the  nest  if  the  father  would  accidentally 
be  killed?"  I  asked  them. 

They  looked  at  each  other  smiling,  and  Liwianan  said: 

"Every  Tagbanua  knows  it,  Senor.  Another  kalaw 
would  come  and  feed  the  female  and  young  till  they  can 

fly." 

I  was  taken  aback  with  surprise  at  the  knowledge  of 
animal  life  of  these  illiterate  pagans,  putting  their  Christian 
brothers,  who  know  so  miserably  little  about  the  fauna 
of  their  country,  to  shame. 

Hadji  Imam's  words  from  the  Koran  came  to  my  mind. 

"Mohammed  the  Prophet  says  the  men  shall  take  care 
of  the  widows  and  orphans." 

Here  was  a  bird  which  had  borrowed  a  page  from  the 
Koran. 

"Senor,  if  you  don't  believe  that  another  male  would  take 
care  of  the  nest,  we  will  catch  the  male  kalaw  tonight  and 
keep  him  away  from  the  nest,  to  prove  it  to  you,"  said 
Minsul. 

"I  know  this,  Minsul,  at  least  from  books,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  myself,"  I  said  and  we  started  back  to  our 

camp. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  harsh  cry  of  a 
kalaw  near  my  sleeping  place,  and  I  sat  up  and  looked  at 
Minsul  and  Liwianan. 

"We  caught  the  father  kalaw  last  night,  while  he  was 
asleep,  Senor,  and  will  keep  him  here,  while  we  go  to  the 
nest,"  said  Minsul.  "We  must  hide  ourselves  carefully, 
or  any  kalaw  who  may  hear  the  call  for  food  from  the  female 
will  become  suspicious  and  stay  away." 

There  was  no  harm  in  this  experiment,  as  we  could  liberate 
the  male  bird  in  time  to  prevent  the  starvation  of  his  family 
if  a  foster-father  should  fail  to  take  his  job. 

Carefully  hidden  in  the  underbrush,  in  a  place  from  which 
we  had  a  good  view  of  the  tree  with  the  nest,  we  watched 
from  early  morning.  With  interest  I  noticed  the  difference 
in  the  call  of  the  mother  kalaw  when  her  husband  did  not 
arrive  with  the  food  for  breakfast. 

The  previous  day  the  call  was  harsh,  commanding,  im- 
patient, as  if  to  say,  "Hurry  up  you  lazy  scamp!  Why  did 
you  take  a  wife  and  raise  children,  if  you  can't  support 

them?" 

{Continued  on  page  525) 
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Pedro  Marcelo-"Heretic" 

By  Percy  A.  Hill 


OVERHEAD  the  Philippine  sun  blazed 
fiercely;  the  dazzling  blue  of  the  sky 
was  flecked  with  clouds  looking  like 
puffs  of  steam  generated  by  the  tropical  sun. 
Above  the  trees  the  heat  waves  danced  and 
the*  monkey -folk  in  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  dipterocarps  gazed  in  puzzled  wonder  at  the  scene  be- 
low. Beneath  them  the  swampy  ground  nourished  a  vege- 
tation and  jungle  through  which  the  sun  did  not  penetrate, 
a  place  of  perpetual  twilight  at  noon-time  and  a  place  of 
inky -blackness  after  sunset.  Through  this  gloom  marched 
forty  Visayans  led  by  an  undersized  Aeta,  with  furtive 
eyes  and  purplish  skin,  armed  with  a  blow-gun.  He  was 
never  at  fault,  seemingly  able  to  find  a  path  through  ap- 
parently impassible  barriers  of  thorny  tangles  and  gigantic 
creepers. 

In  the  center  of  the  column  was  a  talibon  or  hammock 
carried  by  six  brawny  natives  in  which  rested  a  Spaniard. 
Dressed  in  the  half -military  clothes  of  the  period,  he  carried 
two  pistols,  for  he  was  the  Alcalde  of  Acklan.  His  escort 
carried  firearms,  swords,  and  unwieldy  pikes,  others  carried 
provisions,  and  they  were  all,  including  the  Alcalde,  in 
the  vilest  of  humors.  The  carriers  marched  in  silence, 
but  murmured  charms  against  the  anitos.  Sweat  tinged 
with  blood  from  crawling  leeches  dripped  from  their  lower 
limbs;  they  were  smeared  with  swamp-mud,  hungry,  tired, 
and  in  deadly  fear  of  the  unknown.  Uneasily  they  scanned 
the  jungle  right  and  left,  and  occasionally  turned  to  re- 
gard the  burly  Tagalog  who,  blunderbuss  on  shoulder, 
marched  in  their  immediate  rear,  and  seemed  to  find 
comfort  in  the  sight  of  his  ponderous  weapon. 

The  Alcalde  of  Acklan  was  in  search  of  a  desperate  out- 
law, Pedro  Marcelo,  whose  extinction  was  highly  desir- 
able, at  least  judging  from  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  governor  of  Zamboanga,  Don  Pedro  Zacarias.  This 
letter  said  Marcelo  was  a  thief,  a  murderer,  an  abductor, 
and  a  heretic,  having  turned  Moslem.  Other  details 
were  added  in  the  confidential  missive  which  made  the 
Alcalde  burn  with  wrath  to  think  that  a  mere  scribe,  guilty 
of  all  the  crimes  enumerated,  should  dare  to  dwell  in  his 
province.  Time  after  time  troops  had  been  sent  to  kill  or 
capture  this  heretic,  but  had  returned  out-witted  and  not 
a  few  completely  disarmed  by  this  Pedro,  who  was  no 
common  man.  To  please  those  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty, 
the  Alcalde  himself  had  taken  up  the  chase  and  was  in  the 
jungles  en  route  to  the  heretic's  settlement  in  the  mazes 
of  a  nipa-swamp. 

In  the  year  1742  civilization  in  Capiz — at  that  time 
called  Acklan — was  represented  by  the  Alcalde  and  his 
company,  the  Spanish  friars  who  with  their  converts 
had  built  the  churches,  the  tribute  collected  from  all, 
the  standard  of  Castile,  and  a  shadowy  power  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tagalogs,  called  Manila.  While  the  natives 
feared  the  hillmen  with  their  blowguns  and  ambushes,  they 
dreaded  still  more  the  Moro  pirates  who  ravaged  their 
shores  with  fire  and  kris  and  carried  off  to  captivity  thou- 
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sands  in  their  swift  vintas.  This  hatred  against  the  Mos- 
lem and  his  works  was  shared  by  the  Church  and  the  State. 

The  column  came  to  a  halt.  The  guide  had  disappeared, 
blowgun  and  all.  An  uneasiness  fell  upon  them  like  an  in- 
tangible garment.  The  obese  Spaniard,  unshaven  and  un- 
graceful, sat  up  in  the  talibon  and  consigned  Pedro  Mar- 
celo to  eternal  torment  with  blood-curdling  curses.  In 
the  midst  of  this  tirade,  as  if  at  a  signal,  twenty  armed  men 
silently  emerged  from  the  jungle  and  faced  both  official 
and  escort.  A  tall,  lithe  native  of  twenty -five  headed  them. 
His  band  were  armed  with  spear  and  bolo  and  possessed 
but  one  sole  blunderbuss.  At  the  sight  of  this  silent  man, 
the  Alcalde's  escort  did  not  wait,  but  turned  as  one  man 
and  took  to  flight  over  the  backward  trail  leaving  but  a 
few  retainers  about  the  cursing  Spaniard. 

The  leader,  Pedro  Marcelo,  stepped  to  the  side  of  the 
hammock  and  demanded  the  reason  for  this  persecution. 
He  said  he  had  injured  no  one,  desired  to  live  in  peace, 
and  paid  his  tribute  to  Church  and  State.  Boiling  with 
rage,  the  Alcalde  pulled  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  presenting 
it  at  the  head  of  Pedro  himself.  It  only  needed  the  pulling 
of  the  trigger  to  send  the  ball  crashing  through  his  brain. 
Marcelo  remained  unmoved.  But  at  this  sinister  act  one 
of  his  men,  silently  lifted  his  heavy  lance  and  transfixed  the 
unhappy  Alcalde  who  dropped  the  pistol.  Marcelo  caught 
it  and  handed  it  to  his  men.  No  second  blow  was  needed 
for  the  wound  was  fatal.  Curtly  Marcelo  ordered  the 
carriers  to  carry  the  dying  man  to  Acklan,  relate  the 
circumstances,  adding  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
own  anger  and  injustice  by  the  hands  of  an  inscrutable 
Providence. 

The  Alcalde  died  en  route,  cursing  his  way  into  the  next 
world,  a  victim  of  mistaken  and  stubborn  ideals.  The  author- 
ities immediately  gathered  a  force  to  kill  or  capture  the 
heretic  and  murderer,  but  their  efforts  came  to  nothing. 
The  cuadrilleros  and  spies  sent  had  no  heart  in  the  task, 
the  people  were  friendly  to  Pedro,  knowing  him  to  be  the 
injured  party,  and  they  protected  him  loyally.  Only  a  spark 
was  needed  to  bring  about  an  open  rebellion  such  as  was 
then  raging  in  Bohol.  The  authorities  finally  prevailed  upon 
Fray  Simplicio  to  head  the  expedition,  armed  with  the 
powers  of  the  Church,  which  meant  the  carrying  of  the 
holy  banners  and  relics. 

The  force  advanced  cautiously  on  their  enterprise, 
the  leaders  confident  and  their  followers  doubtful,  throw- 
ing many  a  backward  glance  to  see  if  the  relics  were  do- 
ing their  duty.  At  the  same  time  Marcelo  and  his  little 
band  advanced  with  determination  as  well  as  caution. 
Suddenly  they  met  face  to  face.  Not  a  spear  was  lifted,  not 
a  shot  was  fired.  The  crusaders  seeing  the  glint  of  bright 
weapons  did  not  trust  to  the  banners.  They  trusted  only 
to  their  feet.  The  only  ones  wounded  were  those  who  could 
not  turn  quick  enough  and  get  out  of  the  way.  Fray  Sim- 
plicio was  carried  away  in  the  rout,  arriving  in  a  hot  and 
flustered  condition  in  the  town,  where  his  vanguard  were 
regaling  the  terrified  townspeople  with  an  account  of  the 
imaginary  battle  fought  with  the  forces  of  evil  which  had 
captured   the   relics. 


Much  wounded  in  his  self-esteem,  the  friar  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  small  nipa  hut  on  the  winding  river.  He  was 
most  terribly  irritated  against  the  heretic  Marcelo,  for 
he  had  accepted  the  word  of  the  Zamboanga  Governor  as 
gospel.  The  "heretic"  with  his  band  had  followed  the  rout 
but  not  with  as  much  speed  as  those  who  had  preceded 
them.  He  arrived  in  the  town  about  dusk,  and  gathered  the 
principales  who  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  At  mid- 
night, with  his  armed  followers  bearing  flaming  torches 
of  split  bamboo,  he  paid  Fray  Simplicio  a  parochial  visit. 
Starting  from  his  bed,  the  stout  monk  was  confronted 
by  a  sort  of  rude  court.  Nothing  but  the  snap  and  crackle 
of  the  torches  broke  the  silence.  Then,  in  the  presence  of 
some  thousands,  he  was  accused  by  Pedro  of  staining  his 
vocation  by  listening  to  lying  rumors.  He  stated  that 
the  accusations  against  him  were  false  and  came  from  a 
relentless  and  conscienceless  enemy,  Zacarias,  the  Governor. 
He  thereupon  enumerated  the  short  comings  of  Fray  Simpli- 
cio before  the  listening  audience.  A  picturesque  scene 
indeed!  Without  a  single  word  of  defence,  the  friar  took 
banca  and  paddled  with  the  news  to  the  capital  in  a  most 
un-Christian  spirit — shamed  by  a  heretic! 

Who  was  this  Pedro  Marcelo?  We  turn  to  the  pages 
of  Fray  Juan  de  la  Conception's  fourteen  volume  Philip- 
pine history.  The  indefatigable  scribe  has  set  down  the 
known  truth  about  this  persecuted  man,  and  the  story  only 
goes  to  show  that  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  both  flourished  during  this  dark  century,  as  they, 
perhaps,  always  flourish. 

Pedro  Marcelo  was  born  in  Acklan  during  the  second 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  a  lively  and  enter- 
prising nature,  he  had  sailed  to  Manila  in  search  of  edu- 
cation and  experience.  He  entered  the  schools  and  learn- 
ed to  read  and  write  Spanish.  Emigrating  to  Mindanao, 
he  entered  the  King's  service.  Intrepid  and  daring,  he  ren- 
dered service  against  the  Moro,  whom  he  came  to  under- 
stand as  a  fellow  Malay.  The  Spanish  governor  of  Zam- 
boanga, Don  Pedro  Zacarias,  recognizing  his  talents  in- 
vited him  to  enter  his  service,  and  an  invitation  was  a  com- 
mand. This  service  was,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  the 
engaging  in  illegal  trading  transactions  and  legal  robberies, 
not  upon  the  Moros,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  subject, 
but  on  the  cowering  Christians  under  the  bells.  With  no 
liking  for  the  task,  Pedro  was  held  to  it,  not  by  pay,  for  he 
did  not  receive  a  peso,  although  he  was  fed  with  liberal  pro- 
mises  and  a  ration  of  food. 

He  could  not  leave  for  fear  of  personal  vengeance,  for 
if  the  Moro  was  all-pcwerful  on  the  sea,  the  Spaniard  was 
all-powerful  on  the  land.  The  fortune  rolling  up  for  the 
venal  Zacarias — and,  it  was  hinted,  Gaspar  de  la  Torre, 
Governor  in  Manila— increased  daily.  Money  or  gain  for 
himself  were  far  from  Marcelo's  thoughts  at  that  time, 
but  falling  in  love  with  a  Mora  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  in- 
fluential dato,  changed  his  ideas.  A  child  was  born  and 
Pedro  married  the  girl,  first  according  to  Moslem  customs 
and  then  in  the  church  at  Zamboanga  after  she  had  been 
baptized  a  Christian.  Governor  Zacarias,  seeing  his  con- 
fidential scribe  had  annexed  a  handsome  daughter  of  the 
enemy,  was  filled  with  envy  and  jealousy.  The  comely  Mora 
became  a  flame  at  which  he  desired  to  warm  himself.  Then 
the  trouble  began. 

Spurned  by  the  wife,  his  rage  was  turned  on  the  hus- 


band. He  accused  him  of  peculations,  without  the  slight- 
est foundation.  Pedro  did  not  remain  silent  under  such 
charges.  He  publicly  denounced  the  Governor  to  both  Moros 
and  Spaniards,  accused  him  of  using  his  position  to  rob  both 
the  King  and  the  people,  and  furthermore  added  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  amounts  taken  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  thefts  had  been  accomplished.  Boiling  with  rage 
against  these  inopportune  revelations,  Zacarias  ordered 
his  arrest,  vowing  to  have  him  "blown  into  fragments 
from  the  mouth  of  his  cannon".  To  forestall  this  fate,  Pedro 
went  immediately  to  the  Almacenes,  balanced  his  accounts, 
and  deducted  his  wages.  He  made  two  copies  of  the  tran- 
saction, nailing  one  to  the  town  cross  and  sending  the 
other  to  the  Governor  himself. 

In  a  swift  vinta  he  and  his  Mora  fled  across  the  narrow 
seas  to  Jolo  where  he  took  refuge  with  the  Sultan.  The 
news  that  Pedro  was  a  Christian  renegade,  according  to 
Zacarias,  because  he  had  married  a  Mora  was  of  course 
of  little  consequence  to  the  Sultan.  Every  day,  with  clash- 
ing gongs,  his  fleets  left  to  harry  the  Christians  and  to 
favor  renegades.  The  Moro  was  always  under  suspicion 
and  it  was  no  hardship  to  protect  another,  but  Pedro's 
wife,  and  her  kinsmen  long  reconciled  to  him,  advised  him 
to  sail  for  the  north  or  the  vengeance  of  Zacarias  might 
take  other  means   that   mere  denunciations. 

So  in  this  way  began  the  persecutions  that  followed 
Pedro  Marcelo  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  Purchasing 
a  swift  champan,  he  loaded  it  with  supplies,  his  wife  and 
family,  and  twenty  of  his  countrymen,  and  sailed  for 
Acklan,  his  birthplace,  an  expected  haven  of  security.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  Letters  from  the  vengeful  Zacarias  to 
his  fellow  alcalde  of  Acklan,  followed.  Pedro  had  settled 
down  and  built  a  trading  store  on  the  edge  of  a  nipa- 
swamp.  The  wages  collected  from  Zacarias  he  kept 
intact,  refusing  to  use  them  in  his  business.  He 
always  wore  a  fine  brass-hilted  kris,  the  gift  of  his 
wife's  father,  more  for  show  than  for  use.  When  the  attacks 
began  with  attempts  to  capture,  or  assassinate,  he  defend- 
ed himself,  aided  by  his  friends,  retainers,  and  sympa- 
thizers. They  tried  to  kill  his  wife  but  neither  the  trials  he 
then  faced  nor  those  to  come  lessened  his  love  for  her,  nor 
roused  him  to  reprisals.     In  this  he  was  the  superior  man. 

After  the  affair  of  the  Alcalde  and  Fray  Simplicio  he 
knew  it  was  time  to  move.  For  his  next  refuge  he  chose 
the  savage  island  of  Mindoro,  the  ancient  Minolo,  think- 
ing it  would  be  safer  than  either  Jolo  or  Acklan.  Lying  at 
the  threshold  of  Manila,  it  once  boasted  a  large  and  pros- 
perous population,  but  was  depopulated  by  the  raids  of 
the  Moros  through  several  centuries.  Still  refugees  can- 
not be  choosers.  Pedro  left  Acklan  with  two  well-found 
boats,  his  family,  and  adherents,  and  established  a  settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Vasig  river,  the  Moros  respected 
him  on  account  of  his  wife,  his  knowledge  of  their  language, 
and  his  bravery,  and  the  Visayans  because  he  was  a  victim 
of  injustice. 

The  settlement  flourished.  Fields  were  planted  to  rice 
and  tobacco,  the  basis  of  solid  trade.  Coconuts  grew  by 
the  stream;  the  seas  supplied  them  with  fish;  the  forests 
with  game;  and  the  mountains  with  resins,  bees-wax,  and 
car  ay.  His  boats  gathered  and  sold  supplies  from  Man- 
garin  to  Bulalacao,  from  Busuanga  to  Nauhan.  As  his 
people  increased,  he  came  to  love  this  settlement  hewn 
{Continued  on  page  522) 
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The  Nagoya  Chicken 


By  F.  M.  Fronda 


"A" 


NEW    immigrant    from 

Japan"  that  has  become 

a  national  champion  egg 
layer  in  the  Philippines  is  the  story 
in  a  nut  shell  of  the  Nagoya  breed 
of  chickens  in  the  Islands.  "Ma- 
quiling-san",  a  Nagoya  pullet  owned 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Los 
Banos,  laid  242  eggs  in  365  days  in 
the  First  Philippine  Egg  Laying 
Contest  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1930- 
1 93 1 .  This  record  became  not  only 
the  official  contest  record  but  also 
the  official  national  annual  egg 
record  in  the  Islands.  Nagoya  eggs 
are  uniformly  strong-shelled,  large, 
healthy  brown  in  color,  and  not 
unlike  the  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs  in  both  size  and  color. 
The  Nagoya  is  a  dual  purpose  fowl  which  reached  the 
College  of  Agriculture  from  Japan  by  way  of  a  ship's  refri- 
gerator. To  Dean  B.  M.  Gonzalez  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  introduced  this  Japanese  fowl  that  is  destined  to 
help  answer  the  country's  call  for  more  eggs  and  poultry 
of  good  quality.  When  he  returned  in  1926  from  Tokyo, 
where  he  had  attended  the  Third  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
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Congress  as  a  delegate,  he  brought 
with  him  thirty  eggs  of  the  Na- 
goya breed.  The  chickens  hat- 
ched from  these  eggs  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  fair-sized  flock  of 
Nagoya  fowls  now  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  not  counting  the 
many  eggs,  chicks,  and  mature 
fowls  that  have  been  sold  as  breed- 
ing stock. 

The  foundation  stock  of  the 
Nagoya  was  a  cross  of  Japanese 
"farm  fowls  and  Shanghais  [also 
called  Cantonese]  which  were  im- 
ported into  Japan  from  South 
China  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century".  It  is  important 
to  recall  this  piece  of  history  for  the  reason  that  as  the 
Cantonese  fowls  have  proved  their  worth  in  the  Philippines, 
we  with  some  reason  expected  the  same  of  the  Nagoyas 
which  possess  some  Cantonese  blood.  It  now  seems  safe 
to  state  that  these  expectations  have  been  realized,  for  the 
Nagoya  fowl  has  already  shown  its  merits  by  its  performance 
not  only  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  but  also  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Islands. 


242  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 


Every  Cake  of  IVORY  Soap  is 
Rich  in  Cleanliness 


Try  the  IVORY  Beauty  Treatment 

TO  give  your  skin  its  rightful  chance  to  be  clear  and  fine  and  smooth,  try  the 
IVORY  beauty  treatment.  It  cleanses  the  pores,  leaves  the  skin  refreshed, 
gives  your  complexion  that  wide-awake  feeling.  The  Ivory  treatment  is  so  cleans- 
ing, so  satisfactory,  it  is  sure  to  please.  Give  your  face  the  thorough,  gentle 
Ivory  cleansing  every  night  so  that  your  sleep  may  become  a  real  beauty-sleep. 


So  Mild  and  Pure,  Mothers 
Choose  It  for  Baby's  Bath 

MORE  baths  per  cake — more 
cleanliness  for  the  price  you 
pay — IVORY  Soap  is  the  world's 
greatest  soap  value.  Use  IVORY 
Soap  daily  for  the  bath,  for  face  and 
hands.  It  gives  you  the  utmost  satis- 
faction in  achieving  cleanliness. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99-44/100%  Pure 


"It  Floats" 


Save  IVORY  Wrappers 

They  may  be  exchanged  for  valuable  premiums.  Write  to  P.  C.  C,  Manila,  for  the 
revised  premium  list  and  complete  information  regarding  the  Ivory  premium  plan. 
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It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  Los  Banos  Cantonese 
with  the  Nagoya  fowls  that  we  now  have.  The  Nagoya 
breed  was  imported  into  the  Islands  as  an  almost  finished 
product,  but  the  Cantonese  was  in  its  primitive  or  unde- 
veloped state  when  work  towards  its  improvement  was 
begun  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  thirty  eggs  brought  from  Japan  were  placed  under 
three  hens.  Although  the  eggs  were  14  to  20  days  old  and 
had  traveled  for  about  a  week  across  none  too  smooth  seas, 
fourteen  chicks  were  hatched.  This  hatch  was  a  great 
deal  better  than  was  expected.  The  courteous  cooperation 
of  the  purser  on  the  S.  S.  President  Jackson  helped  greatly 
in  the  success  of  the  importation. 

Eight  of  the  chicks  reached  maturity,  four  males  and 
four  females.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  breed  was  just 
from  a  country  with  a  temperate  zone  climate,  this  record 
of  the  Nagoya  may  be  considered  exceptionally  good. 
The  mature  male  fowls  weighed  on  an  average  2.25  kilo- 
grams and  the  female,  1.75  kilograms.  The  Japanese 
Standard  of  Perfection  for  this  breed  is  2.5  kilograms  for  a 
cockerel  and  1.8  kilograms  for  a  pullet. 

Probably  because  of  the  sudden  change  of  the  environ- 
ment from  a  cold  to  a  warm  country,  the  egg  production 
of  the  four  pullets  was  rather  delayed.  In  Japan,  the 
Nagoya  grows  very  quickly,  the  pullets  maturing  when  six 
months  old,  but  our  four  original  pullets  did  not  lay  until 
they  were  about  a  year  old.  However,  the  present  flocks 
of  Nagoya  pullets  matured  a  little  more  than  six  months  after 
hatching.  Considering  that  these  birds  are  recent  im- 
migrants, the  individual  annual  egg  records  of  the  original 


birds,  106,  74,  91,  and  98  eggs  each,  may  be  considered 
very  food,  especially  for  birds  that  were  hatched  from  eggs 
that  had  had  an  unusual  history.  The  College  flock  of 
Nagoya  fowls  entered  in  the  First  Philippine  Egg  Laying 
Contest  had  records  ranging  from  80  to  242  eggs  each  a  year, 
with  an  average  of  145.9  eggs  each  during  the  year. 

The  baby  Nagoya  chicks  are  much  like  the  Cantonese  in 
color,  but  are  much  larger.  About  two  weeks  after  hatch- 
ing, the  original  yellow  shanks  and  beaks  turn  slate  or  bluish 
in  color,  and  as  the  chicken  matures  this  color  becomes 
pronounced.  The  skin  is  white.  The  mature  fowls  have 
feathers  with  the  same  Columbian  color  pattern  as  the  Los 
Banos  Cantonese,  but  the  color  of  plumage  is  less  uniform 
and  a  shade  deeper  than  the  rich  golden  buff  of  the  Los 
Banos  Cantonese,  although  not  as  deep  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Red. 

In  estimating  the  Nagoya  breed  the  following  points  in 
its  favor  may  be  given: 

a.  The  fowls  are  strong,  hardy  and  are  adapted  to 
Philippine  environmental  conditions. 

b      The  birds  are  fairly  large,  and  lay  a  fair  average  of 
large  eggs  with  uniformly  brown  shells  with  a  pinkish  tinge, 
c.     The  plumage  color  is  fairly  even  and  the  body  type 
is  uniform. 

One  weakness  of  the  Nagoya  is  its  susceptibility  to  scaly 
leg  mite  infestation.  However,  this  should  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  serious  drawback  as  scaly  legs  can  be  easily 
treated  with  the  regular  application  of  vaseline  or  a  mixture 

(Continued  on  page  525) 


What    Finer    Graduation    Gift 
Than  a  Trusty  Elgin  Watch 


Here  is  indeed  a  worthwhile 
GIFT  THAT  LASTS 

Accuracy-Beauty-and     Low     Upkeep-Cost    Combine    to     Make 

Elgin  the  Best  Watch  Buy 
Girls  White  Gold  Filled  Case,  Silk  Band-From  T60.00  to  T130.00 
Girls  Yellow  Gold  Filled,  with  Silk  Band—T50.00 
Girls  Solid  Gold  Case  with  Ribbon  or  Metal  Band-TlOO.OO  and  up 
Boys   Yellow   Gold   Filled  Strap  Watch-?40.50   up-White    Gold 

Filled— ¥50.00  up    . 
White  or  Yellow  Gold  Filled, Metal  Band,  Boy'sModel,—T75.00  and  up  Girls  Wristlet  ModeU 


Boys  Wrist  Models 


H.  E.  HEACOCR  CO. 


MANILA 


DAVAO 


Bee  Keeping  in  the  Philippines 


By  H.  V.  Costenoble 


Now  we  are  prepared  to  get  the  bees. 
Take  the  catching  box  and  follow  a  swarm. 
Bring   along  a  bolo  and  as  large   a  soup 
ladle  as  you  have  in    your  possession;  a 
sandug,    the    ladle  made  out  of  a  coco- 
nut   shell,  is  a    good    tool  for  the   work 
to  be  done.     Do  not  forget  to  put  a  package  of  cigarettes 
in  your  pocket  and  keep  one  lighted  as  long  as  you  handle 
the  swarm. 

Do  not  be  afraid;  before  swarming  the  bees  have  filled 
themselves  up  with  honey  and  are  now  lazy,  not  inclined 
to  be  "stingy".  But  avoid  pll  sudden  movements;  move 
quietly  and   softly. 

If  the  swarm  has  settled  on  a  somewhat  thin  branch  hold 
your  open  box  directly  underneath,  quite  near,  and  give  a 
strong  blow  with  the  back  of  your  bolo  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  branch,  close  to  the  swarm.  It  will  fall  into  the  box 
which  must  then  be  quickly  covered. 

If  the  swarm  has  settled  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  on  a 
branch  which  is  too  thick  to  be  shaken  by  a  blow,  place 
the  box  as  near  as  possible,  take  your  soup  ladle,  and  ladle 
the  bees  into  the  box,  always  covering  the  latter  between 
ladlefulls. 

It  sounds  difficult  to  ladle  up  insects  in  that  way  but  it 
is  really  quite  easy.  The  main  thing  is  to  use  the  ladle 
quite  gently,  guiding  it  along  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  being 


quick  about  it  so  that  the  rest  of  the  swarm  is  not  greatly 
disturbed  and  the  bees  on  the  ladle  have  time  to  recover 
from  their  surprise  and  fly  off. 

When  the  swarm  is  nearly  all  caught— a  few  bees  will 
always  remain  on  the  tree — stand  up  the  box  so  that  the 
cover  is  nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  lay  a  small  stone,  say 
about  1  cm.  thick,  or  a  stick  under  the  latter  so  that  a  small 
opening  is  made  below  for  the  bees  to  get  in  and  out,  then 
sit  down  a  few  meters  away  and  observe  how  the  bees 
behave. 

If  the  queen  is  caught  some  bees  will  fly  out,  return 
again,  settle  on  top  of  the  box,  and  finally  go  back  into  it. 
If,  however,  the  queen  was  left  on  the  tree  the  whole  swarm 
will  leave  the  box  and  mostly  settle  on  the  same  place  as 
before.  In  this  case,  as  soon  as  they  have  collected  into 
a  cluster  again,  the  whole  manipulation  has  to  be  repeated. 
After  everything  is  all  right,  close  the  cover  of  the  box 
tightly  and  carry  the  bees  home.  After  twenty -four  hours 
open  the  bee  entrance  again  and  generally  the  bees  will 
remain  in  the  hive. 

The  hives  in  our  country  have  to  be  placed  where  they 
are  protected  from  the  rains,  for  instance  under  the  house, 
or  on  the  north-east  or  north  side  of  it. 

THE    HARVEST 

The  time  of  harvest  with  us  is  from  three  weeks  after 
the  rainy  season  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  rains.     The 


So  Good  with  Fruit! 

Jacob's 
Cream  Crackers 

SERVE  Jacob's  Cream 
Crackers  with  fresh  or 
.  canned  fruit.  You'll  find 
them  delicious — so  wholesome  and 
satisfying.  Made  by  experts  in 
the  art  of  biscuit-making,  these 
dainty  Jacob's  wafers  always  taste 
good — are  a  most  agreeable  part 
of  any  meal.  Serve  them  with 
salads,  with  ice-cream  and  des- 
serts. Have  a  supply  of  Jacob's 
Cream  Crackers  on  hand  to  offer 
your  guests  with  afternoon  tea 
or  light  beverages.  Buy  Jacob's 
Crackers  from  your  dealer — large 
or  small  packages. 

W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Biscuit  Manufacturers 


Sealed  in  Airtight  Tins  to  Insure 
Crispness,  Freshness 

GREATEST  care  is  taken  to  see  that  every  tin  of  Jacob's 
Cream  Crackers  is  exactly  right — fresh  and  crisp  as  the 
day  they  were  taken  from  the  ovens.     Packed  in  air- 
tight tins,  Jacob's  Crackers  retain  their  original  flavor  and 
goodness  indefinitely. 


Look  for  the  name  "Jacob"  on  the  package. 
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main   rule   is:     Never   disturb  your   bees    during    the 
rains! 

Only  sealed-up  (the  cells  covered  with  a  fine  skin  of  wax) 
honey  or  combs  which  the  bees  have  begun  to  seal  should 
be  taken,  and  never  and  under  any  circumstances  should 
cells  be  taken  out  which  contain  eggs  or  larvae. 

To  cut  off  a  part  of  the  comb  below  the  brood  cells,  a 
long  thin  sharp  knife  is  used  (not  a  bolo).  Nearby  keep 
a  pot  with  water  near  the  boiling  point  into  which  to  dip 
the  knife  from  time  to  time.  This  makes  clean  cutting 
much  easier. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  getting  the  honey  is  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  old  bees  are  out  in 
the  field  to  gather  food.  These  are  much  "stingier"  than 
the  younger  bees  which  attend  to  the  household  duties. 

Before  beginning  to  work,  blow  a  few  strong  puffs  of 
cigarette  or  tobacco  smoke  into  the  hive,  opening  the  door 
and  closing  it  quickly.  Then  wait  about  five  minutes. 
The  bees  will  become  apprehensive  that  something  is  going 
to  happen,  and,  as  is  their  habit  in  such  cases,  will  fill  them- 
selves full  of  honey.  When  so  filled  up  they  are  gentler 
than  usual. 

Keep  your  cigarette  lighted,  however,  while  you  work 
on  them.  From  the  comb  which  you  intend  to  cut,  drive 
off  the  bees  with  some  more  tobacco  smoke  best  directed 
towards  them  by  blowing  it  through  a  thin  bamboo  tube. 
If  any  still  hang  on  to  the  comb  after  that,  brush  them  off 
with  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  a  chicken  or  a  duck. 

The  combs  contain  two  saleable  products,  honey  and  wax. 
These  have  to  be  separated  however.  In  the  United  States 
extractors  are  used,  but  they  are  built  for  American  frames 
and  can  not  be  used  for  shapeless  combs  or  home-made 
frames.  Therefore  we  have  to  make  our  own  "extr actor.' ' 
It  consists  of  two  boards  of  white  wood,  like  lanete  or  tang- 
has,  well  planed.  One  board  should  be  50  cm.  long,  the 
other  65  cm.  Both  should  be  4  cm.  thick  and  24  cm.  wide. 
The  overreaching  part  of  the  longer  board  should  be  cut  so 
as  to  make  a  15  cm.  long  handle  on  one  end.  Both  boards 
should  joined  together  at  the  other  end  by  hinges. 

This  "hand  press"  should  be  held  over  a  basin,  a  piece 
of  comb  laid  between  the  boards,  and  the  honey  squeezed 
out.  Then  the  latter  is  filtered  through  sinamay  cloth 
to  clear  it  from  all  wax  particles  floating  in  it. 

Directly  after  cleaning,  the  honey  must  be  placed  in  per- 
manent well-sealed  containers,  like  jars  or  bottles,  because 
in  our  insular  climate,  especially  in  the  coast  regions,  it 
becomes  watery  by  imbibing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  wax  remaining  after  extracting  the  honey  should  be 
dissolved  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  When  entirely 
liquidated  it  should  be  filtered  through  a  closely  woven 
tray  of  strips  of  bamboo  or  rattan  (bilao  in  Tagalog,  nigo 
in  Visayan).  Here  the  impurities  are  retained  while  wax 
and  water  flow  through. 

In  cooling  the  wax  will  coagulate  on  top  of  the  water 
and  become  solid.     If  it  is  not  quite  clean,  the  same  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  with  fresh  water  as  often  as  necessary. 
Clean  beeswax  is  bought  by  drug  stores  and  the  cleaner 
it  is,  the  better  a  price  will  be  paid  for  it. 

BENEFITS    OF    BEE    KEEPING 

At  present  all  our  home-grown  honey  is  derived  from 

(Continued  on  page  524) 


Your  Hair  Appears 
Twice  as  Beautiful - 

when  shampooed  this  way. 

Why  soft,  silky  hair,  sparkling  with  life,  gloss  and 
lustre— is  unobtainable  by  ordinary  washing. 

SOFT,  lovely,  alluring  hair  has  always  been  IRRESISTIBLE. 
Fortunately,  beautiful  hair  depends,  almost  entirely,  upon  the 
way  you  shampoo  it.  .  .       c 

A  thin,  oily  film,  or  coating,  is  constantly  forming  on  the  hair.  It 
allowed  to  remain,  it  catches  the  dust  and  dirt— hides  the  life  and 
lustre— and  the  hair  then  becomes  dull  and  unattractive. 

Only  thorough  shampooing  will  remove  this  film  and  let  the  sparkle 
and  the  rich,  natural  color  tones  of  the  hair  show. 

Why  Ordinary  Washing  Fails 

Washing  with  ordinary  soap  fails  to  satisfactorily  remove  this  film, 
because— it  does  not  cleanse  the  hair  properly. 

Besides— the  hair  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps. 

The  free  alkali  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the 
hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  ..  ,  ,    . 

That  is  why  women,  by  the  thousands,  who  value  beautiful  hair, 
use  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo.  It  cleans  so  thoroughly;  is  so 
mild  and  pure,  that  it  cannot  possibly  injure,  no  matter  how  olten 

you  use  it.  .„    .  .  «  -,.  u  vu 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Mulsified  in  a  glass  or  pitcher  with  a 


little  warm  water 
added,  makes  an 
abundance  of  .  .  . 
soft,  rich,  creamy 
lather  .  .  .  which 
cleanses  thorough- 
ly and  rinses  out 
easily,  removing 
with  it  every  par- 
ticle of  dust,  dirt 
and  dandruff. 

You  will  notice 
the  difference  in 
your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use 
Mulsified,  for  it 
will  feel  so  delight- 
fully clean,  and  be 
so  soft,  silky,  and 


fresh-looking. 

Try  a  "Mulsified 
Shampoo"  and  see 
how  your  hair  will 
sparkle  —  with 
new  life,  gloss  and 
lustre. 

See  how  easy  it 
will  be  to  manage 
and  how  lovely 
and  alluring  your 
hair  will  look. 

You  can  get 
Mulsified  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Shampoo 
at  any  drug  store 
or  toilet  goods 
counter  —  any- 
where in  the  world. 


MULSIFIED  cocoanut  oil  shampoo 
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The  Affliction  of  Colds 


I 


"t  always  seemed  surprising  to  me  that 
people  suffered  from  colds  in  tropical 
climates,  yet  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
— during  the  cool  months,  and  often  during 
the  rainy  months — colds  are  quite  com- 
mon. In  fact  they  are  sometimes  more 
serious  than  in  temperate  zones  and  have  a  tendency  to 
hang  on  much  longer!  They  apparently  are  harder  to 
cure.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  all  the  more  important  to 
avoid  and  prevent  them. 

Medical  experts  in  America  have  lately  been  carrying  on 
special  investigations  regarding  this  commonest  of  human 
ailments.  At  Johns  Hopkins  University  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cause  is  an  ultravirus.  What  that  ultravirus 
really  is,  whether  it  is  living  matter  or  a  complex  chemical, 
no  one  yet  knows.  Another  year  of  research  may  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  virus  and  a  specific  antidote. 

There  is  plenty  of  information  available,  however,  con- 
cerning the  conditions  which  tend  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
cold.  Fatigue,  extreme  weariness  from  over -exertion, 
either  physical  or  mental,  and  resulting  lowered  vitality, 
will  make  a  person  extremely  susceptible  to  a  cold.  There 
may  be  other  contributing  causes  such  as  drafts  from  elec- 
tric fans,  enlarged  tonsils,  diseased  adenoids,  unbalanced 


diet,  insufficient  exercise,  and  anything  that  brings  about 
a  weakened  physical  condition. 

To  avoid  a  cold,  naturally  one  should  keep  in  a  normal 
healthy  state,  eat  proper  foods,  take  exercise  daily,  get 
sufficient  rest,  drink  plenty  of  water,  and  see  that  the 
bowels  are  well  regulated.  With  reference  to  diet,  medical 
authorities  advise  against  candy  and  other  sweets,  but  urge 
a  large  supply  of  vitamins  and  alkalies.  Recommended 
are:  two  to  four  glasses  of  milk,  two  helpings  of  leafy  or 
fiber  vegetables,  one  helping  of  fruit,  one  or  two  of  salad — 
every  day. 

To  prevent  colds  is  every  one's  desire,  but  if  a  cold  does 
come  on,  there  are  simple,  effective  steps  which  should  be 
taken  at  once  in  order  to  cut  it  short.  Here  are  eight 
things  to  do: 

1.  Take  an  enema;  2.  drink  an  alkaline  solution;  3. 
apply  a  healing,  lubricating  salve  to  lips,  nose,  and  chest; 

4.  take  a  hot  mustard  foot-bath  to  stimulate  circulation; 

5.  take  a  laxative;  6.  go  to  bed;  7.  keep  the  diet  light;  8. 
drink  plenty  of  water. 

If  the  throat  is  sore,  a  warm  salt  water,  or  an  antiseptic 
mouth  wash  and  gargle  helps.  The  throat  may  be  painted 
with  a  weak  solution  of  a  safe  antiseptic  which  any  doctor 
will  recommend.  If  a  cough  develops  it  may  be  relieved 
with  the  use  of  an  ice-cold  compress. 

Since  colds  often  are  fore-runners  of  more  serious  ill- 
nesses, such  as  influenza  and  pneumonia,  it  is  always  well 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  in  case  the  usual  home  treat- 
ments fail,  a  physician  should  be  called  without  delay. 


Pleasant  to  the  taste 
—rich  in  nourishment 

HORLICK'S  Malted  Milk  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
taste  that  children  regard  it  as  a  treat.  So 
give  Horlick's  to  growing  girls  and  boys  to  satisfy 
their  everyday  demand  for  something  good  to 
drink. 

Not  only  is  Horlick's  Malted  Milk  refreshing  but 
it  supplies  young  minds  and  bodies  with  highly 
efficient  nourishment.  For  Horlick's  contains  ex- 
tracts of  malted  barley  and  wheat,  mineral  salts 
and  milk — those  food  elements  so  necessary  to 
build  body  energy. 

And  drink  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  yourself!  It 
will  help  you  do  your  work  better  and  enjoy  your 
play  more !    Begin  now — ask  your  local  dealer  for 

HORLICK'S  Malted  Milk 

"77ie  Food  Drink  For  All  Ages" 


Sold 
Everywhere 
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Wrought  Iron  Furniture 

A  real  homemaker  is  constantly  on  the  watch  for  new 
*^  ideas  which  she  can  adopt  to  make  her  own  home  more 
pleasing  and  attractive.  She  likes  to  know  the  latest 
fashion  in  monogramming  her  linens,  and  the  cleverest 
way  in  serving  refreshments  at  bridge  parties  or  afternoon 

teas. 

This  quest  for  the  new  and  novel  in  things  and  ideas  for 
the  home,  often  results  in  the  creation  of  useful  articles 
which  add  a  different  note  of  charm  and  distinction.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  clever  hostess  and  successful  homemaker  who 
wanted  a  low  table  to  place  in  front  of  her  new  stick-reed 
davenport.  Her  idea  was  something  that  would  take  the 
place  of  a  chow  bench,  and  could  be  used  on  the  porch. 
The  outcome  was  the  loveliest  wrought-iron  table  made  in 
graceful  design  just  the  right  height  and  width  with  a  few 
fancy  scrolls  at  each  end.  It  was  painted  black  and  the 
top  covered  with  a  pretty  pattern  of  dark  inlaid  linoleum 
which  could  be  kept  clean  by  washing  with  soap  and  water. 
A  table  of  this  type  invites  one  to  use  the  ash  trays  placed 
upon  it  and  to  set  the  empty  refreshment  glasses  or  tea -cups 
on  its  waxed  stain-proof  surface. 

It  was  most  natural  to  think  of  stands  for  plants  made  of 
wrought-iron  as  companion  pieces  to  the  table.  These  were 
just  as  successful  as  the  table  and  dressed  up  the  porch 
proportionately.  I  was  privileged  to  learn  she  had  this 
work  done  in  a  small  shop  in  Manila  where  all  sorts  of  iron 
work  is  turned  out  at  a  very  modest  price.  I  would  like  to 
have  taken  a  picture  just  to  show  you  how  attractive  they 
were,  but  a  word  to  the  wise  is  often  sufficient. 


Graduate  to  Thrift 


when  you 
graduate 
from  school 


fifflmi  NHII1  1MB 


Gone  are  the  days  when  we  can  afford 
to  squander  funds  right  and  left.  These 
are  times  when  every  centavo  must  count 
for   what   it   is  worth.     In  matters  of 

<aualitj>  Jfabrtcss  for 

Uresis  anb  Housseijolb 

you  can  easily  economize  by  shopping 
at  any  one  of  the  popular  Aguinaldo 
stores. 

L.  R.  AGUINALDO 

514-520  Juan  Luna,  Manila 
27-33  A.  Borromeo,  Cebu  7  J.  M.  Basa,  Iloilo 


Mother's  Task 
Made  Easy 


The  use  of  chewing  gum  comet 
to  mother's  aid  wonderfully  in 
getting  children  to  keep  their  teeth 
clean. 

The  kiddies  love  it. 

WRIGLEY'S  not  only  removes 
food  particles  from  between  the 
teeth,  but  it  massages  the  gums 
and  aids  tooth  nutrition. 

When  father  brings  home 
WRIGLEY'S  he  benefits  the  teeth, 
appetite,  digestion  and  nerves  of 
the    whole  family. 

It  will  clear  his  breath  and 
soothe  his  throat  after  smoking. 
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Unphilosophical  Dictionary 

(Continued  from  page  511) 
11 

AUTOBIOGRAPHER — One  who  is  the  master  of  his 
fate  and  the  captain  of  his  soul. 

12 
HAPPINESS — The  delusion  that  one  is  free  from  pain. 

13 
PRESS  AGENT — One   who   guarantees   to   make   any 
man  find  himself  famous  when  he  wakes  up. 

14 
MAN — An  ape  who  has  learned  to  shave  himself  badly. 


Pedro  Marcelo— "Heretic" 

(Continued  from  page  515) 

from  the  jungle — a  jungle  eternally  waiting  to  swallow  the 
things  men  do.  Five  years'  residence  in  any  place  serve 
for  hate  or  love,  as  circumstances  determine.  Left  alone, 
Marcelo  might  have  succeeded  in  constructing  what  the 
Moros  and  Spaniards  were  ever  tearing  down — the  welfare 
of  the  land. 

Came  the  day  when  Fray  Juan,  the  friar  of  a  mission 
far  to  the  south,  came  flying  before  a  Moro  war-fleet  and 
sought  a  breathless  refuge  with  him.  The  boat  was  sunk, 
the  rowers  mingled  with  Pedro's  men,  and  the  friar  was  hastily 
hidden  in  a  clump  of  bamboo  cunningly  hollowed  for  the 
purpose.  Hand  on  kris,  Pedro  boldly  confronted  the  Moros 
on  the  river  bank.    The  waters  were  churned  into  froth  un- 


der the  thrust  of  frenzied  paddles,  at  the  masthead  a  stain- 
ed black  wisp,  the  tapis  of  a  woman  dyed  in  gore,  signi- 
fied death  to  the  pursued.  Their  rolling  eyes  and  blood- 
stained barongs  showed  they  were  in  no  mood  for  argument. 

Pedro  was  not  dismayed.  In  a  loud  and  confident  voice 
he  desired  to  know  what  his  brothers  meant  by  harrying 
his  domain.  -His  wife  at  this  juncture  came  out  with  the 
servants  carrying  hot  food  in  the  varnished  baskets  of 
black,  red,  and  yellow  beloved  of  the  Moro.  Others  brought 
up  a  carabao  to  be  slaughtered  for  their  entertainment. 
The  Moros  finding  no  trace  of  Fray  Juan  and  mollified 
by  the  treatment  of  Pedro  and  his  wife,  sailed  away  to 
seek  easier  prey. 

In  spite  of  the  kind  nursing,  the  friar  sunk  daily  under 
an  illness  aggravated  by  the  two  weeks  of  unremitting 
pursuit  by  the  Moros.  He  asked  to  be  sent  to  Calapan  so 
he  could  die  in  the  convent  of  his  Order.  Pedro  took  him 
to  Calapan  himself  in  one  of  his  trading  craft,  at  great 
risk  as  a  proscribed  outlaw,  heretic,  murderer,  and  what- 
not, yet  guilty  of  none  of  these  crimes.  After  all,  he  was 
a  good  Christian.  He  knew  that  the  good  friar  was  a  bet- 
ter friend  to  the  native  than  either  the  unscrupulous  offi- 
cial or  the  avaricious  soldier.  Arrived  at  Calapan,  Fray 
Juan  received  the  care  he  needed  and  recovered.  At  once 
he  elevated  a  petition  to  Manila,  through  his  Order,  ask- 
ing a  full  pardon  for  Marcelo.  This  was  granted,  but  Pedro 
conscious  of  no  guilt  refused  to  receive  it,  thanking  the 
good  friar,  nevertheless. 

Returning  to  the  settlement  on  the  Vasig,  he  found  it 
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destroyed  by  fire,  the  plantations  chopped  down,  the  crops 
ruined,  and  his  family  scattered  with  his  children  mur- 
dered. This  was  due  to  a  visit  of  the  marauding  "Kings 
navy".  His  wife  was  the  only  one  who  survived,  having 
taken  refuge  with  the  wild  Mangyans  in  the  mountains. 
This  blow  was  enough  to  make  any  ordinary  man  ally 
himself  with  the  Moros  to  avenge  the  crime.  Again  he 
embarked,  seeking  a  refuge,  but,  thoroughly  disheartened, 
he  made  but  a  temporary  one  near  Point  Calavite,  long 
an  exchange  point  between  Moros  and  their  captives  re- 
leased for  ransom.  Pedro  rendered  valuable  services  as  a 
go-between  for  both,  but  preferred  to  busy  himself  with 
trading  in  which  his  wife  was  his  inseparable  companion. 
The  sea-life  suited  them,  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were 
not  as  cruel  as  those  who  so  relentlessly  pursued  him. 

On  one  of  his  trading  trips  he  came  to  Nauhan  with 
its  fort,  a  crumbling  bulwark  against  the  Moros.  In  the 
convent  he  found  Fray  Jose  de  San  Antonio,  a  good  monk, 
who  labored  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  In  the  last  strug- 
gles of  a  severe  sickness,  Pedro  and  his  wife  nursed  the 
friar  back  to  the  stage  when  he  could  cross  over  to  Batangas 
for  the  medical  aid  he  needed.  Touched  and  grateful  at  the 
Christian  conduct  of  the  pair,  the  monk  confessed  his 
greatest  fear  was  not  so  much  abandoning  the  flag  flying 
on  the  little  fort,  as  that  of  leaving  his  church,  constructed 
with  so  much  suffering  and  consecrated  with  the  blood 
of  those  fallen  under  the  kris  of  the  enemy.  A  miserable 
garrison,  whose  numbers  were  daily  subtracted  from  by 
the  pernicious  fevers  of  the  island,  were  left  by  the  friar 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  Marcelo— so-called  heretic. 
Once  his  promise  to  guard  the  church  had  been  secured, 
Fray  Jose  sailed  across  the  narrow  seas  to  Batangas. 

This  was  in  the  year  1753.  The  illness  of  Fray  Jose  be- 
coming fatal,  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
convent.   Across   the   strait,   the   lonely   church   and  fort 
held  by  Pedro  Marcelo    were    forgotten  by    friend    and 
foe  alike.    He  for  his  part  held  to  the  trust  he  had  accept- 
ed, ignorant  that  Fray  Jose  could  never  return  to  relieve 
him,  having  gone  on  his  last  long  journey.   Time  passed. 
Day  by  day  the   sentinel  mounted   the   crumbling  ram- 
parts to  gaze  across  the  tumbling  waves  for  a  succor  that 
never  came.     The   few  remaining  of  the   garrison  either 
succumbed  to  disease  or  wandered  away  to  make  the  living 
the   King  denied  them.   Supplies  dwindled,   his  personal 
retainers  deserted  also.    Sago  and  tubers  were  brought  by 
the  Mangyans,  but  their  visits  became  rarer  and  rarer.    The 
black-water  fever  came  to  waste  and  weaken  his  frame, 
but  he  still  kept  the  flag  flying  and  protected  the  church 
behind  its  screen  of  bamboos.    They  were  forced  to  live 
in  a  camarin  adjacent  to  the  fort  for  the  reason  that 
their  duties  were  difficult  and  the  garrison  had  been  re- 
duced to  two,  Pedro  and  his  intrepid  wife.  They  had  lost 
all  but  their  faith  and  the  trust  to  which  they  clung  after 
making  their  promise  to  Fray  Jose.  Month  followed  month. 
The  neophytes,   lacking  the  spiritual  force  of  the  friar, 
wandered  away  and  reverted  to  their  wild  life  in  the  moun- 
tains. Only  the  Mangyans  came  at  intervals  to  trade  sup- 
plies. 

Still  Manila  made  no  sign.  The  coastal  forts  and  towns 
cowered  in  the  same  condition,  lonely  outposts,  struggling 
to  survive  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  enemy  that  received  and 
gave  no  quarter.    Pedro  became  so  weak  that  his  end  was 
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but  a  matter  of  days.  Each  morning  the  faithful  Mora  as- 
cended the  walls  to  scan  a  lonely  sea.  Nothing  in  sight. 
Human  nature  ceased  to  struggle.  Pedro  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife  in  the  shadow  of  a  flag  which  to  him  had  been 
but  the  symbol  of  persecution.  No  monument  was  raised 
over  his  remains,  although  the  Spaniards  of  the  coast  ren- 
dered a  tardy  homage.  Persecuted  without  cause,  driven 
from  one  refuge  to  another,  rendering  good  for  evil,  Pedro 
Marcelo  remained  true  to  a  trust  to  his  death. 

If  you  want  some  ready  money  and  a  good  fighting  kris 
with  a  brass  handle,  they  are  to  be  had  for  the  seeking 
in  a  spot  in  the  forest  not  far  from  Naujan.  But  you  must 
find  the  place  yourself  where  the  Mora  wife  buried  them 
after  the  death  of  her  husband. 


Bee  Keeping 

(Continued  from  page  519) 

wild  hives,  collected  in  the  bush.  Most  of  the  honey  col- 
lectors in  getting  the  honey  intentionally  destroy  not  only 
the  whole  house  but  its  population  as  well.  If  regular  bee 
keeping  is  introduced  and  the  life  of  the  bee  populace  is 
spared  when  the  honey  is  taken,  the  number  of  bees  in  the 
Islands  will  increase  greatly.  This  in  consequence  will 
benefit  all  our  crops,  field  crops,  like  corn  and  rice,  as  well 
as  vegetables  like  cucumbers,  upo,  patola,  etc.,  and  tree 
crops  like  coconuts,  mangos,  coffee,  cacao,  oranges,  etc. 
Many  of  these  plants  for  fruiting  depend  on  the  pollen  of 
other  plants  brought  to  them  either  by  the  wind  or  by 
insects  visiting  their  flowers.  As  bees  are  the  most  frequent 
visitors  of  the  latter  it  is  clear  that  with  their  increase  also 


our  harvests  will  increase. 

In  a  little  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  A.  I.  Root  Company 
of  Medina,  Ohio,  a  number  of  reports  are  cited  which  give 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  bees  for  pollinizing  the  plants.  I 
will  quote  one  of  these  as  follows:  ".  .  .  For  several 
years  the  cherry  crop  of  Vaca  Valley  in  Solano  County, 
California,  has  not  been  good,  although  it  was  formerly 
quite  sure.  The  partial  or  complete  failures  have  been 
attributed  to  north  winds,  chilling  rains,  and  similar  clima- 
tic conditions;  but  in  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Bassford,  of 
Cherry  Glen,  these  causes  did  not  sufficiently  account  for 
all  the  cases  of  failure.  To  test  the  matter  they  placed 
several  hives  of  bees  in  their  orchard.  The  result  was 
striking,  for  the  Bassford  orchard  grew  a  good  crop 
of  cherries;  while  other  orchards  in  the  valley  where  there 
are  no  bees  found  their  crops  entire  or  partial  failures." 

Few  people  realize  also  the  direct  economic  value  bee 
keeping  represents.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Tomas  Confesor, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  for  the 
figures  quoted  here.  Taking  the  year  1929  as  a  normal 
year  before  the  present  depression  developed,  it  appears 
that  the  following  bee  products  and  cheap  substitutes  for 
them  were  imported  into  the  Islands  that  one  year: 

Kilos  Value 

Honey 14,640  T  10,455.00 

Molasses  and  Syrup 109,304  34,239.00 

Animal  (mostly  bees)  Wax 872,764  262,868.00 

Mineral  Wax 1,976,075  505,855.00 

Vegetable  Wax 28,718  21,054.00 

Total Kilos     3,001,501    F834.471.00 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  the  great  bulk  of 
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imported  molasses  and  syrup  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
confectioneries  and  soft  drinks,  while  the  rest  is  for  table 
use.  A  Philippine  production  of  sufficient  honey  would 
immediately  stop  these  importations  because  honey  is  better 
suited  for  such  uses;  but  imported  honey  is  too  dear.  It 
costs  us  about  76-1/2  centavos  a  pound,  and  imported 
syrup  costs  31-1/2  centavos  while  we  could  easily  and  profit- 
ably sell  Philippine-grown  honey  for  20  centavos  a  pound, 
the  same  price  as  in  the  United  States. 

If  were  to  produce  all  the  wax  needed  in  the  country, 
we  would  have  to  export  that  part  of  the  honey  which  would 
be  over  and  above  the  home  need.  For  every  100  kilos 
of  honey,  we  get  only  1  kilo  of  cleaned  wax.  However, 
honey  is  a  very  important  exportation  article  for  the  trade 
in  Europe.  Practically  all  the  European  countries  import 
it.  Germany  for  instance  imported  about  12,000  tons  of 
honey  in  1929. 

Why  not  take  a  step  towards  economic  independence  by 
establishing  bee  keeping  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 


The  Nagoya  Chicken 

{Continued  from  page  517) 

of  coconut  oil  and  kerosene.  Waste  oil  from  automobiles 
and  other  machines  may  also  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
the  control  of  these  parasites. 

This  story  of  the  Nagoya  chicken  in  the  Philippines  may 
be  difficult  to  duplicate.  Imported  in  the  form  of  eggs 
that  were  kept  in  a  ship  refrigerator  in  1926,  and  a  National 
egg  laying  champion  in  193 1 !  This,  in  a  way,  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  possible  results  of  animal  exploration  in 
neighboring  countries  in  the  development  of  the  live  stock 
and  poultry  industries  of  the  Islands. 


Campfire  Tales 

(Continued  from  page  513) 

Now  a  soft,  pleading  clucking  came  from  the  nest,  follow- 
ed by  the  loud,  booming  cry  of  the  kalaws  which  one  fre- 
quently hears  when  they  are  flying  or  hopping  playfully 
from  branch  to  branch  in  the  crowns  of  tall  trees. 

No  answer  came  to  her  cries  the  whole  morning,  and  at 
noon  we  silently  ate  the  cold  lunch  we  had  brought  along, 
as  cooking  near  the  tree  would  have  betrayed  us,  and  I 
feared  to  leave  the  place,  lest  I  miss  the  first  arrival  of  the 
foster-father,  which  would  be  the  most  interesting  of  all. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  cries  of  the  female 
stopped  abruptly,  and  a  short  silence  followed;  then  the  old 
urging  cry  for  food,  which  we  had  heard  the  previous  day, 
sounded  sharply  from  the  opening  of  the  nest,  in  the  narrow 
slit  of  which  the  point  of  the  bill  of  the  imprisoned  mother 
became  visible. 

-Look  at  the  tree  to  the  right,  Senor.  The  new  male  has 
come,"  whispered  Liwianan,  who  had  seen  it  first.  "It  is 
suspicious,  and  approaches  the  nest  carefully." 

With  food  in  his  bill,  the  new  male  kalaw  hoped  from 
branch  to  branch,  flew  to  another  tree,  came  back,  and 
repeated  this  several  times,  while  the  cries  of  the  female 
urged  him  to  come  to  the  nest. 

At  last  he  overcame  his  fear,  flew  straight  for  the  nest, 
gave  the  food  to  the  female,  then  hurriedly  and  silently 
departed. 


Helping 

To  Build  and  Conserve 
PHILIPPINE  WEALTH 

THE  Philippine  Islands  have  the  climate,  the  fertile 
acreage,  and  the  labor  to  produce  almost  unlimited 
wealth.  Continued  progress  in  developing  these  resources 
is  essential  if  Philippine  economic  standards  achieved 
and  hoped  for  are  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  is  adequate  banking 
facilities.  A  bank  that  is  big  enough  to  meet  any  sound 
credit  requirement— extensive  enough  in  its  scope  of 
operations  to  take  proper  care  of  its  clients'  transactions 
in  any  part  of  the  world— sufficiently  informed  to  supply 
accurate  information  on  world  trade  conditions  and 
opportunities  and  credit — 

A  bank,  moreover,  whose  service  includes  complete 
savings,  investment,  and  trust  facilities  for  conserving 
wealth  created  by  commercial  activity — 

Such  a  banking  connection  is  afforded  by  the  Manila 
and  Cebu  branches  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 
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Use   this    ^^^# 
pure  vegetable  cooking 
fat  for  best  results 

CRISCO  is  the  cream  of  refined, 
edible  vegetable  oils  made  into 
a  snow-white,  fluffy  shortening  for 
use  wherever  you  require  cooking  fat. 

It  makes  more  appetizing  foods.  It 
is  economical  and  easy  to  use.  It  is 
digestible.  It  is  odorless  and  neutral 
in  flavor. 

Use  Crisco  wherever  you  need  short- 
ening—in pies,  pastries,  biscuits,  muf- 
fins, cakes,  bread. 

Use  Crisco  over  and  over  again  for 
frying.  The  taste  of  one  food  is  never 
carried  oyer  into  the  next  food  fried  in 
the  same  Crisco,  if  it  is  carefully  strain- 
ed back  into  the  tin  through  several 
thicknesses  of  clean  cheesecloth. 

Give  Crisco  a  trial.  You  will  soon 
be  convinced  of  its  superior  quality. 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Grocers 

Write  to  P.  C.  C,  Manila,  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  Crisco  Cook  Book  for  Philippine  Homes 


"A  bachelor  kalaw,  who  has  no  family,"  I  said  to  my 
companions. 

"No,  Senor,  a  kalaw  male  which  has  no  young  would  not 
feed  another's  family.  Tomorrow  we  shall  find  his  nest 
and  prove  it  to  you,"  said  Minsul. 

The  interval  before  the  kalaw  returned  was  so  long,  that 
I  feared  he  would  not  come  again,  and  I  said  so  to  Minsul 
and  Liwianan. 

"He  first  brings  food  to  his  own  family,  then  here,"  said 
Liwianan,  "which  takes  more  time." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  the  female, 
and  looking  up,  we  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  male  alight 
at  the  nest. 

"You  see  the  broken  tail-feather  in  the  kalaw,  Senor?" 
asked  Minsul.  "Remember  it.  By  this  you  will  recognize 
the  bird  we  shall  show  you  tomorrow  at  his  own  nest." 

It  had  become  late,  and  after  the  kalaw  had  flown  away 
again,  we  made  our  way  back  to  camp,  but  Minsul  left 
us  to  locate  the  other  nest. 

Shortly  before  noon  the  next  day  he  came  into  camp  with 
the  news  that  he  had  found  it,  but  it  was  so  far  away  that 
we  had  to  postpone  the  trip  to  see  it  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  I  recognized  the  kalaw  with  the  broken  tail- 
feather.  On  our  return,  our  captive  was  given  liberty  to 
return  to"  his  family. 


Thoughts  on  Architecture 

(Continued  from  page  512) 

Croce,  he  places  it  on  a  level  with  beauty,  goodness,  and 
truth.  He  should  be  profoundly  convinced  that  the  ful- 
filment of  practical  ends  is  one  of  the  glorious  functions  of 
his  art,  not  its  great  disadvantage.  With  this  attitude,  his 
disposition  of  lines  and  masses  and  spaces,  and  his  choice 
of  adornment  will  be  determined  by  the  same  purpose* 
The  result  will  be  either  the  creation  of  new  modes  of  orna- 
ment, or  fresh  combinations  of  inherited  decorative  motifs 
organically  harmonious  with  the  structure.  Incidentally 
the  two  opposing  theories  of  ornament  will  be  completely 
reconciled.  Such  ornament  as  is  inspired  by  an  elevated 
conception  of  utility  will  be  neither  purely  decorative  nor 
purely  functional .     It  will  be  both . 


Modern  architecture  is  what  we  may  call  hollow  geometry. 


Early  Constabulary  Days 

(Continued  from,  page  501) 
OLD    FRIENDS    LOST 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  that,  upon  resigning,  I  had  to 
leave  my  friends  and  the  province,  and  this  feeling  was  by 
no  means  least  in  loosing  sight  of  the  officer  who  had  given 
me  the  Arctic  reception  upon  my  arrival  at  Sorsogon.  He 
was  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  I  have  never  been  back  and  have  only  again  met 
Captain  Whittenmeyer  with  whom  I  had  breakfast  during 
the  "third  battle  of  Bull  Run"  in  1904,  another  officer  of 
the  fifteenth  infantry,  whose  name  I  can't  recall  but  who 
was  detailed  to  the  Philippine  Scouts  and  whom  I  met  at  a 
dance  in  Manila  in  1907,  and  Major  Neville  whom  I  saw 
when  passing  through  Cebu. 
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Asuang 

(Continued  from  page  506) 

fortunes  to  the  winds,  I  visited  Elena  in  her  home  and  asked 
to  be  invited  to  dinner.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  person 
to  eat  with  an  asuang,  for  then  he  becomes  an  asuang  also. 
The  food  they  eat  is  thought  to  be  mixed  with  human  flesh 
or  other  grisly  substances  horrible  to  ordinuy  folks. 

Elena  was  surprised.  She  must  have  known  that  I  had 
heard  about  her  being  called  a  witch,  and  she  seemed  happy 
that  I  believed  in  her  and  trusted  her.  That  night  I  tried 
to  pin  her  down  as  to  her  feelings  toward  Jose.  Both  of 
us  were  happy  when  I  said  goodnight  to  her. 

The  next  day,  I  noticed  that  the  people  shunned  me.  I 
was  already  an  asuang  in  their  eyes. 

I  learned  that  she  had  indeed  refused  to  marry  Felipe 
Sireno,  as  I  had  suspected  and  also  that  she  still  loved 
Jose.  I  became  convinced  that  Felipe  had  connived  with 
his  mother  to  disseminate  the  stories  that  Elena's  father 
had  asked  for  human  meat  on  his  death  bed  and  that  they 
followed  this  up  with  tales  of  children  dying  suddenly  and 
mysteriously. 

How  could  she  be  saved?  If  Elena  could  only  marry 
someone  with  prestige!  I  really  cared  for  her  myself,  but 
I  was  younger  than  she,  and  would  she  have  me?  And  then 
my  prestige  was  now  rapidly  waning. 

Then  the  good  news  came.  Jose  was  coming  home! 
But  the  next  day  it  was  said  that  he  was  already  married. 
He  had  studied  medicine  in  America  and  was  going  to 
settle  down  in  Manila  and  practice. 

Poor  Elena !  I  saw  her  next  day  and  she  looked  haggard. 
She  did  not  care  to  talk  much. 

A  friend  invited  me  on  a  six  months  cruise  of  the  Islands 
and  I  accepted  with  alacrity.  All  my  plans  seemed  to  have 
miscarried  and  I  was  sick  at  heart.  The  change  would 
do  me  good,  and  Elena  seemed  to  want  to  be  alone.  Per- 
haps she  would  feel  better  on  my  return,  and  I  might  ask 
her  to  marry  me  then. 

I  returned  to  Tibal  on  a  lovely,  cool  day  in  December. 
After  having  been  on  board  ship  for  so  long,  I  felt  the  need 
of  a  long  walk.  I  dressed  up  and  started  out  without 
speaking  to  anyone.  I  had  a  vague  idea  I  might  drop  in 
on  Elena. 

I  walked  toward  the  outskirts  of  the  village  and  to  my 
surprise  came  to  a  beautiful  new  bungalow  with  a  velvety 
green  lawn.  I  stopped  a  minute  to  admire  it,  feeling  proud 
of  this  new  addition  to  the  village,  and  a  man  came  out 
onto  the  porch.  He  stared  at  me  a  long  moment  and  then 
came  running  down  to  me,  all  smiles. 

4 'By  golly,"  he  said,  his  hands  outstretched,  "if  it  isn't 
Ramon !" 

The  man  was  Jose,  and  he  shook  my  hand  and  embraced 
me.  "I  heard  you  had  been  here,  and  hoped  that  you 
would  come  back,"  he  said,  "and  here  you  are!" 

I  was  happy  to  see  him  too,  but  still  my  loyalty  to  Elena 
made  me  feel  hurt  to  think  he  had  married  someone  else, 
leaving  her  behind  to  wait  all  these  years.  He  seemed  to 
feel  the  coolness  in  my  greeting  and  said,  "Come  in  and 
meet  my  wife." 

I  entered  the  house  and  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Ormes, 
and  she  was  nobody  else  but  Elena  herself. 
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Kalatong 

(Continued  from,  page  504) 

But  this  happened  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  When 
before  the  third  harvest  after  his  first  marriage  offer  he 
went  to  Lammug,  Intannap  was  more  serious  than  usual 
as  she  busied  herself  with  her  weaving. 

"  You  have  a  dark  thought  in  your  mind,  my  comforter, " 
he  said  anxiously.     "What  troubles  you?" 

"I  shall  tell  you  to-night,  not  now,"  she  said,  as  she 
jammed  the  batten  against  the  weft. 

In  the  sleeping-hut  she  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  whis- 
pered her  news. 

"You  are  sure  of  this?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"Yes  it  hasjbeen  so  for  two  moons." 

A  wave  of  protective  tenderness  swept  over  him.  He 
held  her  close. 

"Panharban  shall  talk  with  your  father  to-morrow. 
This  time  he  will  accept  the  marriage  offer. " 

"Yes,"  she  said  confidently.  "He  thinks  well  of  you. 
And  you  are  rich  enough  to  fulfill  our  custom.  If  he  is 
unwilling,  I  shall  tell  him  how  I  am.  Then  he  will  not 
refuse." 

But  when  the  Go-Between  made  the  marriage  offer 
again,  Kablin  smiled  and  said,  "It  is  good."  Then  they 
talked  many  hours  fixing  the  settlements  of  property  and 
marriage  gifts. 

Kalstong  lived  at  the  house  of  Kablin  helping  him  with 
the  harvest  and  the  repair  of  granaries,  and  bringing  his 
firewood.  The  omens  at  the  'first  two  Marriage  Feasts 
were  propitious,  and  Kablin  feasted  the  warriors  who 
built  a  house  for  the  young  couple. 

At  the  Final  Marriage  Feast  many  pigs  and  chickens 
were  sacrificed.  Bacni,  Enilaing,  and  many  of  Kalatong's 
kinsfolk  came  from  Barlig.  The  wine  jars  were  emptied 
swiftly  as  the  two  families  and  the  guests  feasted  and 
revelled .  The  priests  summoned  the  ancestral  spirits ,  and  the 
gods  of  the  Sky  World,  the  East  Region  and  the  West,  to 
partake  of  the  immaterial  essence  of  the  secrifices,  and  the 
gods  of  Animal  Fertility  to  bless  the  marriage  with  chil- 
dren. They  summoned  also  Ambahing,  lest  fye  take  the 
seed  from  the  womb  and  carry  it  away  in  his  hip -bag,  and 
Komiwa,  lest  he  stir  the  seed  in  the  womb  to  prevent  birth. 
As  he  listened  to  the  prayers,  Kalatong  felt  all  happy 
within.  Now  at  last  he  was  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his 
three  years  of  arduous  and  perilous  journeying.  Ai !  Life 
was  good!  Surely  the  gods  were  not  happier  in  the  Sky 
World  than  he  here  on  the  Earth  World! 

The  priest  Agoho  recited  the  sacred  story  of  Bugan  of 
Banaue  who  went  to  the  East  for  some  one  to  devour  her 
because  she  had  no  children,  and  Kalatong  thought  happily, 
Intannap  and  I  shall  not  be  childless.  I  wish  it  may  be  a 
son.     I  shall  make  him  a  great  warrior. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  pock-faced  Pinean  among 
the  guests  and  smiled.  Yes,  he  said  to  himself.  I  shall 
be  very  happy  and  not  like  that  man,  whose  wife  is  always 
quarreling  and  hits  him  over  the  head  with  her  brass  armlet. 
But  Pinean  eyed  him  sullenly,  and  though  he  did  not 
know  that  this  warrior  had  influenced  Kablin  to  refuse  the 
first  marriage  offer,  a  feeling  of  misgiving  shot  through  him: 
ths.t  scowling  man  has  not  forgotten  that  I  took  Intannap 
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from  him.  He  is  an  enemy,  and  dangerous.  Also  some  of 
these  chiefs  are  jealous  that  I,  a  stranger  and  once  poor, 
wed  the  daughter  of  the  rich  chief  Kablin. 

But  he  forgot  these  shadows  on  his  happiness  as  he  listen- 
ed to  the  priest's  solemn  recitation  of  the  story  of  sad-heart- 
ed Bugan: 

"And  Bugan  went  on  eastward  and  came  to  the  waters 
where  dwells  the  Shark.  It  was  fear-inspiring.  Inay! 
she  exclaimed,  terrified.  But  she  conquered  her  fear.  She 
reached  for  betels  and  put  them  between  her  teeth.  She 
crushed  them.  They  became  like  blood.  Bugan  spat  into 
the  waters.  She  beheld  a  great  wave  circle.  The  Shark 
came  into  sight.  He  grunted. 
"Who  are  you,  human?"  he  said. 

"  I  am  Bugan,  wife  of  Balitok  of  Banaue, "  she  answered. 
"And  why  is  it  that  you  arouse  me,  human?  And  there 
come  the  Strong  Wind  of  the  East  and  the  Strong  Wind  of 
the  West  and  they  arouse  me  not,  for  I  am  ferocious  here 
in  the  East  Region.  Yet  you,  a  mere  human,  dare  to  molest 
me?" 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  purposed,"  said  Bugan,  "for  I  am 
seeking  for  some  one  to  devour  me.  I  am  weary  of  life 
because  Balitok  and  I  have  no  children,  and  we  are  very 
lonely." 

The  Shark  chuckled.  "Oh,  I  would  shame  to  devour 
one  so  beautiful.  Come  into  my  House  of  the  Waters  that 
wemay*eat." 

And  the  priest  went  on  to  tell  how  after  many  adventures 
Bugan  was  blest  with  children  by  the  Gods  of  Animal 
Fertility.     Then  he  prayed  to  them: 

"  It  is  not  then,  but  now;  not  there,  but  here. 
Give  to  Kalatong  and  Intannap  many  children. 
Let  some  be  boys  and  some  be  girls. 
Let  their  pigs  and  chickens  grow  many. 
May  their  rice  be  miraculously  increased. 
May  they  dwell  together  in  harmony. " 
And,  led  by  the  words  of  the  priest,  the  gods  came  down 
from  their  homes  in  the  East  and  declared  through  his 
mouth  that  they  would  grant  these  gifts. 

In  these  ceremonies  Kalatong  and  Intannap  took  no 
part,  although  it  was  for  them  the  ancient  ritual  was  per- 
formed, the  all-powerful  forces  of  religion  were  invoked,  and 
the  gods  descended.  They  made  no  vows  and  took  no 
sacrament.  But  on  the  last  day  of  the  marriage  celebra- 
tions the  new-born  unity  of  their  spirits  and  lives  was  sym- 
bolized with  the  old,  traditional  simplicity.  The  priest 
called  them  to  the  granary,  tied  together  two  stalks  of 
runo  grass,  and  fixed  them  to  the  door.  Then  he  joined 
their  hands. 

"Even  as  these  stalks,"  he  prayed,  "may  Kalatong  and 
Intannap  be  joined  together,  supporting  each  other." 

And  he  talked  to  them  with  wise  counsel,  telling  them  to 
care  for  each  other  all  their  lives,  so  that  they  might  live 
together  happily,  faithful  one  to  the  other. 

As  they  stood  hand  in  hand  at  the  granary  door,  listen- 
ing to  the  old  priest,  Intannap  glowed  with  pride  to  see  how 
strong  and  tall  and  handsome  was  her  brave  warrior  hus- 
band, He  Who  Kills  Alone,  taker  of  seven  heads.  Now  he 
was  hers,  hers  only.  In  her  quiet  determined  way  she  had 
brought  about  her  purpose.  Contentment  flowed  through 
her  like  a  deep  stream. 
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But  Kalatong,  the  proud  and  daring,  suddenly  felt  hum- 
ble as  he  looked  at  his  beautiful  young  wife.  Now  she  was 
his  to  guard  and  keep  till  death,  and  a  strange  new  sense  of 
responsibility  filled  him  with  reverence.  As  he  gazed  into 
her  soft,  dark  eyes,  ashine  with  the  love-glow,  his  heart 
swelled  with  tenderness. 

Her  look  was  radiant,  intimate,  understanding.  A  smile 
curved  the  corner  of  her  lips,  and  he  knew  she  was  think- 
ing of  their  secret,  the  young  life  stirring  within  her — hers 
and  his.  Their  clasped  hands  tightened  as  the  priest  asked 
for  them  once  more  the  blessing  of  the  gods. 

(To  be  continued) 


Shanghai  International  Settlement 

(Continued  from  page  498) 

practically  unbegun.  It  is  something  for  the  imagination, 
already  fired  by  present  events  in  the  Far  East,  to  dwell 
upon. 

Shanghai  as  a  booming  trade  center  had  already  attract- 
ed attention  eighty-five  years  ago.  Four  hundred  junks 
were  then  calling  daily  at  the  port,  says  one  enthusiastic 
Chinese  recorder.  But  although  the  other  four  ports, 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  and  Ningpoo,  were  legally  open- 
ed to  foreign  trade  at  the  same  time  as  was  Shanghai,  none 
of  these  outports  has  registered  anything  like  the  develop- 
ment of  Shanghai.  Of  course,  this  was  due  to  Shanghai's 
enormous  advantages  and  commanding  position  in  the 
Yangtze  Delta,  which  alone  is  said  to  be  over  50,000 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  45,000,000  people  directly 
dependent  upon  Shanghai  as  the  main  trading  center.  Com- 
menting on  the  potentialities  of  Shanghai  some  years  ago, 
one  authority  stated  that  "nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  a 
population  amounting  to  almost  half  of  China's  teeming 
humanity  depend,  in  the  main,  for  its  commercial  inter- 
course upon  one  main  river  and  one  distributing  port." 
This  may  sound  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  those  who  have 
studied  this  phase  of  China's  commerce,  will  be  inclined 
to  endorse  the  opinion.  Anyway,  one  will  agree  with 
the  statement  that  "but  for  the  impotency  of  Chinese 
governments,  with  the  resultant  wrangling  and  internecine 
warfare,  Shanghai  would  long  have  passed  its  present 
development  point. " 

The  original  Foreign  Settlement  of  Shanghai  was  less 
than  one  fiftieth  of  its  present  size,  which  gives  some  idea 
of  its  great  expansion.  And  four-fifths  of  this  increased 
territory  was  necessitated  by  the  Chinese  themselves  who, 
on  every  conceivable  occasion,  have  flocked  into  the  Settle- 
ment in  times  of  danger,  or  with  the  ambition  to  exist  and 
trade  under  conditions  which  they  c6uld  obtain  nowhere 
in  China  except  in  Shanghai.  About  the  time  France  was 
finally  granted  full  control  of  its  own  concession  in  1849 
— the  original  Treaty  was  signed  five  years  previously-— 
only  157  foreigners  occupied  the  Settlement,  the  business 
firms  operating  then  totalling  to  the  insignificant  number  of 
twenty-five.  America  came  definitely  into  the  scene  of 
operations  in  1848,  when  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Wang- 
hai,  the  United  States  obtained  legal  access  to  China.  In 
1863  the  American  Settlement — it  was  never  a  territorial 
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concession — became  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  British, 
"an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  both  nations  that 
their  common  interests  coincided  in  the  main." 

Though  other  nations  came  in  later,  the  International 
Settlement  of  Shanghai  has  always  been  controlled  by  the 
three  great  powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  And  no  country  has  had  to  fight  harder  for  its 
rights  than  have  the  nations  who  built  for  China,  as  much 
as  they  built  for  themselves,  the  port  in  which  billions 
of  dollars  are  invested.  And  in  most  instances-— there 
have  been  cases  of  unfair  " sitting  on  the  fence"  while 
England  bore  the  brunt— the  nations  and  nationals  con- 
cerned have  stood  loyally  together  in  time  of  trouble,  as 
much  for  the  protection  of  China  itself  as  for  the  good  of 
commerce  in  general  and  for  the  trade  development  of  the 
Far  East  in  particular.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
for  close  on  the  last  hundred  years  Chinese  have  looked 
upon  the  International  Settlement  as  the  one  certain  place 
wherein  their  rights  and  privileges  would  be  upheld,  not- 
withstanding what  hot-headed  Chinese  students,  who  have 
really  been  the  cause  of  so  much  unnecessary  trouble  and 
bloodshed  in  China,  might  say  to  the  contrary.  Today 
the  International  Settlement  again  becomes  the  haven  for 
the  refugee. 

Shanghai  with  its  tremendous  wealth  mingling  with 
that  stark,  pitiable,  almost  unbelievable  poverty— which 
only  the  Oriental  could  tolerate— is  full  of  old-world  honor, 
courtesy,  and  charm  rubbing  shoulders  with  treachery  and 
deceit  and  a  hatred  that  seems  innate.  Here  remnants  of 
an  Oriental  tradition  are  secretly  at  war,  and  losing  the 
fight,  with  what  Occidentals,  at  least,  stress  as  their  superior 
civilization.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest-pop- 
ulated, most  ill-governed,  most  bandit-ridden,  most  famine- 
stricken,  most  unprogressive,  most  militia-mutilated,  and 
most  politically-raped  country  in  the  world,  the  foreign- 
controlled  section  of  Shanghai  is  an  example  of  education 
and  development  of  which  the  country  in  which  it  is 
situated,  has  so  far  neglected  to  take  advantage.  Outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  International  Settlement,  a  few 
mills,  warehouses,  and  an  occasional  factory  dot  the  adja- 
cent territory  of  the  Chinese;  but  almost  at  once  the  mag- 
nificent picture  of  Shanghai  fades  into  the  ancient  decay 
from  which  it  sprang.  Beyond  The  French  Concession  is 
the  Chinese  City,  across  the  Whangpoo,  and  right  in  sight 
of  the  grandeur  and  example  that  is  the  real  Shanghai,  one 
gets  the  same  picture:  teeming  hordes  with  poverty  their 
chief  enemy,  outside  the  officials,  and  with  the  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  none  of  the  culture,  which  Kublai 
Khan,  or  Marco  Polo  met  in  those  dim  centuries  of  the 
past.  In  the  International  Settlement  you  have  the  peace 
and  pride,  the  rights  and  honors  of  a  citizen,  the  pleasing 
impetuosities  of  the  tourists,  the  influence  of  great  govern- 
ments bulwarking  a  great  Council's  dignity.  But  outside 
it  you  experience  the  thrill,  which  is  part  fear  and  suspicion, 
of  the  adventurer  submerged  in  an  environment  that  has 
all  the  elements  of  treachery;  a  dead  civilization  that  might 
entrap  you  while  it  enthrals  you.  In  the  interior  of  China 
you  glimpse  and  share  the  courtesy  of  the  people;  their 
poverty  seems  not  the  same  kind  of  poverty  as  that  across 
the  river  at  Shanghai,  where  you  sense  the  fear  of  that 
intangible  something  which  leaps  swiftly  to  birth  in  un- 
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expected  situations,  predicaments  of  dire  peril  which  are 
liable  to  create  themselves  with  the  swiftness  of  a  swallow's 
flight. 

Amazing  as  the  world's  great  City  of  Astounding  Con- 
trasts, and  with  a  wealth  of  modern  vigor  running  roughshod 
over  the  serene  fatalism  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  Shanghai's 
International  Settlement  has  been  described  as  "a  city  of 
two  souls,  a  city  wherein  one  can  live  in  all  the  comfort 
and  luxury  of  the  West,  with  the  mystery  of  the  East  right 
around  the  corner.  A  city  of  telephones — and  firecrackers 
at  funerals.  A  city  with  electric  lights —  and  where  one  is 
pinched  to  cure  a  cold.  A  city  of  street  cars — and  silver 
collars  around  the  necks  of  children  to  fool  the  evil  spirits 
into  thinking  them  dogs.  A  city  of  thousands  of  foreign- 
ers making  a  little  life  of  their  own;  gay,  alert,  picturesque, 
cosmopolitan,  in  the  middle  of  a  great,  teeming,  whisper- 
ing, age-old  civilization.' ' 

Shanghai's  International  Council  is  unique  inasmuch  as 
that  the  British  Concession  Municipal  Council,  which 
include  various  other  nationals  among  its  members,  and  is 
presided  over — or  was — by  an  American  lawyer,  has  higher 
powers  in  the  control  of  the  Settlement  than  has  the  Bri- 
tish Consul-General  or  the  naval  authorities.  On  the  other 
hand  the  French  Consul -General  possesses  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  French  territory,  the  municipal  council  of 
that  concession  being  subject  to  his  authority  if  he  chooses 
to  exercise  it.  The  French  Consul-General  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  agree  or  work  in  concord  with  the  other 
consul-generals  at  Shanghai,  though  he  naturally  does  in 
almost  every  instance  when  peaceful  international  conces- 
sion relations  with  China  are  at  stake,  or  in  times  of  grave 
peril  such  as  the  present.  Should  things  develop  as  some 
observers  believe  they  will,  the  French  Concession  will 
probcbly  have  to  suffer  first,  situated  as  it  is  right  along- 
side the  Chinese  City  wiich,  during  troublous  times,  is 
much  more  endangered  by  anti  foreignism  than  is  the 
territory  along  the  Chapei  boundarv  line.  The  writer  has 
seen  both  sections  in  the  throes  of  a  very  ill-disciplined 
exhibition  of  "foreign  devil"  hatred,  and  he  would  rather 
take  his  chance  in  the  frying  pan  of  Chapei  than  in  the 
fire  of  the  Chinese  City  which  the  French  have  always  so 
wonderfully  held  in  check  during  danger  to  the  Settlement. 
These  two  municipal  councils  controlling  the  foreigners 
and  Chinese  in  the  whole  International  Settlement  are 
probably  better  conducted,  less  graft -ridden,  and  more 
worthy  of  appreciation  than  any  other. 

The  world  does  not  know  what  it  owes  to  the  men  who 
have  comprised  these  councils,  for  by  their  tact  and  calm- 
ness in  grave  circumstances  they  have  saved  thousands 
of  foreigners  and  millions  of  harmless  and  peaceable  Chi- 
nese from  the  horrors  of  the  uncontrolled  uprisings  which 
could  so  terribly  easily  have  broken  out  time  and  again  in 
Shanghai,  had  bravery  and  determination  and  mature  judg- 
ment and  toresight  once  given  way  to  fear  or  over-hasty 
decision.  As  much  due  to  the  sagacity  of  these  municipal 
councils — for  the  writer  includes  that  of  the  French  in  this 
appreciation — as  to  the  silent  threat  of  armed  patrols  and 
warships,  has  Shanghai  so  far  been  spared  seeing  its  foreign 
inhabitants  and  trusting  Chinese  community  beset  by  the 
beast  of  fanatical  uprising. 

Two  of  the  finest  assets  of  the  British  Concession  are 
the  Municipal  Police  and  the  Volunteer  Corps,  both  bodies 
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0f  well-trained  men,  mostly  young,  most  courageous  and 
absolutely  unflinching  in  time  of  danger— which  they  know 
s0  well.  The  quiet,  firm  way  in  which  they  handle  riots 
is  a  sight  to  see.  The  writer  has  seen  a  body  of  a  dozen 
men  armed  only  with  batons,  march  abreast  toward  a  howl- 
ing mob  of  rioters  and  hysterical  spectators— all  packing 
the  street  and  suddenly  overtaken  with  hatred  for  the  one 
thing  that  always  saves  them,  foreign  discipline.  And 
these  dozen  men  have  marched  right  on  and  through, 
though  some  came  out  sorry  sights  and  bleeding.  And  not 
a  shot  was  fired.  Other  times,  of  course,  as  in  the  famous 
May  30th  incident,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  shoot. 
To  these  men  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  French  Concession 
in  similar  positions,  the  world  owes  much.  Time  and 
again  they  might  have  wavered  and  the  torch  of  inflamed 
passion  or  the  bludgeon  of  horrible  ferocity  would  have 
won  the  day— and  the  lives  of  thousands;  but  they  never 
wavered. 

Known  the  world  over  is  the  Garden  Bridge  at  the  end 
of  the  Shanghai  Bund  over  the  Soochow  Creek.  This 
picturesque  waterway  was  literally  excavated  1500  years 
ago  and  connects  famed  Soochow  with  the  Whangpoo 
which  flows  past  the  Astor  House  Hotel  and  the  adjacent 
American  Consulate.  For  centuries,  even  as  today,  this 
always  highly-congested  stream  has  carried  millions  of 
refugees  to  the  safety  of  Shanghai  or  away  from  its  dangers. 
Situated  as  it  is  today,  it  has  an  appreciable  defensive 
advantage  of  which  the  International  Settlement  may  yet 
be  obliged  to  take  full  advantage. 

Some  indication  of  the  development  of  Japanese  trade 
and  activity  in  the  Shanghai  International  Settlement,  is 
reflected  in  the  following  rough  figures  of  foreign  population 
about  the  end  of  last  year;  British  9,700,  Americans  3,600, 
French  1,533,  and  Germans  about  2,000,  as  against  about 
30,000  Japanese.  These  figures  cannot  be  actually  guaran- 
teed by  the  writer,  but  the  following  can,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article  they  bear  out  the  previous  figures. 
In  1925  the  Japanese  in  the  International  Settlement 
(French  Concession  figures  being  negligible  and  not  included) 
totalled  14,000  out  of  30,000  foreigners  of  all  nations— 
29,947  to  be  exact.  This  was  against  a  total  of  736  Japan- 
ese residents  in  1900,  which  means  that  in  1925  the  Japan- 
ese outnumbered  the  British  community  by  considerably 
more  than  double,  British  residents  numbering  5,879, 
which  was  less  than  half  the  population  of  Americans  in 
Shanghai  six  years  ago.  In  other  words,  the  population  of 
Shanghai  is  comprised  today  of  considerably  more  than 
half  Japanese. 

Japan  signed  a  treaty  with  China  in  1871,  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  in  1891,  wherein  China 
opened  15  ports  and  Japan  7  ports  for  reciprocal  trade. 
The  Hongkew  district  and  the  portion  of  Yangtsepoo 
district  which  borders  the  Whangpoo  and  contains  wharves 
and  godowns,  etc.,  has  always  been  recognized,  semi-official- 
ly  as  well  as  by  the  general  public  of  Shanghai,  as  primarily 
the  Japanese  section  of  the  International  Settlement.  The 
Japanese  clubs,  residences,  hospitals,  gardens,  recreation 
clubs,  shops,  cemetery,  etc.,  are  located  mostly  in  the 
district  of  Hongkew,  which  adjoins  that  of  Chapei,  at  this 
moment  a  smoking  ruin. 
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Mrs.  H.  G.  Hornbostel  was  the  subject  of  a 
biographical  note  in  this  column  last  month. 
She  was  born  of  German  parents  and  spent 
much  of  her  life  in  the  Mariana  Islands  and  now 
lives  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Sydney  Tomholt  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  China  as  a  newspaperman  and  was 
until  last  month  connected  with   the  Pacific 

Commercial  Company.     He  left  for  his  home  in  Australia  a  week  or 

so  ago. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Bennett  is  an  Fofficer  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Miss  Clare  Ferriter  is  the  daughter  of  an  Army  officer  stationed  in 
Manila.     Both  have  been  noted  in  this  column  before. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Orendain  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Manila  Daily  Bulletin. 
He  holds  A.  B.  and  LI.  B.  degrees  from  two  American  colleges,  and 
practiced  law  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  for  two  years,  where  he  also 
served  as  assistant  chief  of  the  Health  and  Sanitary  Department  for 
some  time,  a  unique  position  for  a  Filipino  in  the  United  States  to 
hold.  He  was  also  employed  as  clerk  in  the  Minneapolis  Post  Office, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Custqm  House  in  St.  Paul,  and  as  Navigation  Inspec- 
tor in  Duluth.     He  was  born  in  Sibalon,  Antique. 

Pedro  de  Mesa  is  a  retired  teacher,  now  living  at  Calapan,  Mindoro, 
after  having  served  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  over  twenty-two 
years.  He  is  a  collector  of  Philippine  shells  and  is  said  to  have  the 
largest  and  most  varied  collection  in  the  Philippines. 

N.  V.  M.  Gonzales  is  a  youth,  born  in  1915,  in  Romblon,  Romblon, 
now  preparing  for  college,  "constantly  tickled",  he  explains,  "by  a 
propensity  for  literature". 

Rachel  Mack  is  well  known  in  Manila  as  a  poet  and  writer.  She  is 
the  wife  of  Paul  W.  Mack,  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict. 

Ignacio  Manlapaz,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Philippine 
Magazine,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 

Dr.  Worm's  biography  as  a  soldier,  planter,  and  museum  collector 
is  already  familiar  to  Philippine  Magazine  readers. 

Percy  A.  Hill,  rice-planter  of  Mufioz,  was  born  in  Watertown, 
New  York,  in  1876,  and  after  traveling  all)  over  Europe  and  Cen- 
tral America  and  having  served  with  Gomez  in  Cuba,  he  joined  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  saw  service  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 
He  then  served  in  the  Constabulary  for  over  three  years  and  after  that 
spent  several  more  years  in  traveling  over  Asia.  He  helped  settle  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Nueva  Ecija  with  homesteaders  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  founding  of  the  famous  Central  Luzon  Agricul- 
tural School.  His  hobbies  are  writing  up  history  and  collecting  rare 
stamps. 

F.  M.  Fronda  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  the  Philippines,  at  Los  Banos. 

H.  V.  Costenoble,  for  many  years  at  Culion  as  Agricultural  Advisor, 
has  just  written  us  that  his  present  address  is  Malitbog,  Leyte.  His 
biography  appeared  in  the  Magazine  last  month. 


Philippine  Magazine  writers  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some 
of  their  work  translated  into  German,  for  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Auslese,  a  publication  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  American  Readers*  Digest,  requesting  permission  to  trans- 
late and  publis,h  articles  and  editorials,  with,  of  course,  due  acknowl- 
edgement. 

We  recently  received  a  subscriptions  from  a  library  in  Russia,  ^he 
addresses  furnished  us  read:  "^Communist.  Uniwers.  Trudjastch. 
Wostoka.  M.  Putinkowskij.  2.  Moskwa.  U.  S.  S.  R."  I'd  be  in 
favor  of  another  revolution  in  Russia — in  spelling. 
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1  received  a  number  of  good  letters  this  month,  but  most  of  them  were 
a  little  too  personal  to  spread  out  here.     One  began  with— 

"Good  god  (small  g)— if  it  were  possible  to  punish  editors " 

and  ended  with  this  calm  paragraph: 

"I  always  keep  a  bottle  of  catsup,  a  couple  of  daggers,  a  corpse  or 
two,  a  skull  and  crossbones,  and  masques— showing  the  very  latest  in 
anger,  passion,  radiophobia,  iodoform,  and  frustrated  insecticide. 
You  do  not  know  how  efficiently  they  contribute  towards  the  making 
of  a  cheerful  disposition." 

I  might  remark  that  I  don't  carry  a  gun,  but  I  do  have  a  twelve-inch 
pair  of  scissors  in  the  center  drawer  of  my  desk,  which,  with  my  training 
as  a  fencer  might  enable  me  to  bring  an  irate  visitor  to  a  very  cold  and 
clammy  state  indeed.  But  a  good  many  unpleasantnesses  may  be 
avoided  by  the  peaceable  offer  of  a  cigar,  especially  if  one  at  the  same 
time  lights  the  weed  himself. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  tobacco,— as  the  joy  of  the 
philosophical,  promoting  peaceful  reverie  and  forgetfulness  of  the  strife 
of  the  world  and  the  hardness  of  life;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  written— 
until  this  moment,  by  me— of  tobacco  as  a  valuable  resource  of  the 
practical  man  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  for  success  in  life. 

Smoking  gives  one  confidence  in  himself.  A  smoker  can  bluff  it  out 
with  any  man.  He  can  take  time  to  be  silent  when  silence  is  more 
effective  than  speech  in  meeting  bluster.  A  calm  look,  a  slow  movement 
of  the  cigar  to  the  mouth,  a  cloud  of  smoke,  then  from  amidst  the  cloud 
a  calm,  considered  reply.  A  smoker  betrays  no  hesitation,  no  excite- 
ment, no  fear.  Smoking  keeps  the  other  man  guessing.  The  cigar  is 
the  weapon  of  diplomats. 

Cigar  smoking  develops  character.  Holding  a  cigar  firmly  between 
the  teeth,  squares  the  jaw  and  strengthens  the  muscles  of  mouth  and 
cheek.  No  one  ever  saw  a  loose-mouthed  cigar  smoker.  A  smoker 
does  not  smirk  or  grin  meaninglessly.  He  does  not  fidget  with  his 
hands  or  drum  on  the  desk  with  his  fingers.  He  does  not  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  then  pull  them  out  again. 

At  the  table,  he  does  not  ruin  the  tablecloth  with  a  fork.  He  does 
not  jawn.  He  does  not  look  stupifi.  Smoking  a  cigar  (but  it  must  be 
a  good  one)  he  can  walk  side  by  side  with  a  king  or  a  banker,  and  even 
enter  a  lady's  boudoir  with  debonair  air. 

And,  when  the  last  grim  moment  arrives  when  one  is  to  be  hanged 
or  shot,  the  smoker,  puffing  away  at  his  cigar  (good  or  bad)  robs  the 
enemy  of  his  triumph,  disturbs  the  executioner,  and  fills  the  onlookers 
with  admiration  and  perhaps  even  envy. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Professor  T.  Inglis  Moore,  at  present  living 
at  Camden,  New  South  Wales.     He  wrote,  in  part: 

Talking  of  Four  O'Clocks,  I  enjoyed  the  column  very  much  in 
the 'last  number  I  got-December.  Such  a  column,  breezily  written 
as  this  last  was,  with  interesting  letters,  should  be  an  excellent  feature 
of  the  Magazine.  But  the  high  spot  in  the  issue  for  me  was  "Face 
Powder".  I  hadn't  read  far  when  I  said  to  myself,  'This  sounds 
like  . ..'.  When  I  finished,  I  said,  'Well,  if  this  article  isn't  by.  ...', 
I'll  eat  my  hat!'  Surely  there's  no  other  person  in  the  Islands  who 
coald  find  so  many  facets  to  such  a  subject,  display  such  a  variety  of 
knowledge  and  learning,  phrase  ideas  with  such  urbanity  and  style! 
Congratulations  on  one  of  the  best  articles  I've  ever  seen  in  the  Ma- 
gazine. I  hope  you  can  get ....  to  write  some  more  for  you  .  .  .  He 
has  had  an  unusually  fascinating  life  and  can  talk  splendidly  when  you 
get  him  going. 

"The  December  number,  apart  from  its  high  light  in  'Face  Powder' 
was  rather  good,  I  thought.  The  short  stories  were  very  interesting, 
as  was  the  Davis  editorial  and  the  one  on  Japanese  imperialism.  The 
cover  was  all  right  in  design,  but  I  didn't  like  the  somber  color. 

"Yours  as  ever, 

"T.  Inglis  Moore." 


\TTP  T£f}    a   £ermicidal  soaP> 
l\l £LJ\.\Jf  kills skininfections. 

It  is  one  of  those  genuine  Parke- 
Davis  products  sold  throughout  the 
Philippines.    TRY  IT  TODAY. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
thanks  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  members  of  the  Board 
on  Textbooks,  and  commercial 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  for 
the  consideration  given  to  its  com- 
mercial education  textbooks,  and 
for  the  formal  adoption  of 

Second-Year  Stenography 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  {Gregg) 

Third-Year  Stenography 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) 

Second-  and  Third-Year  Typewriting 

New  Rational  Typewriting  (SoRelle) 

Each  of  these  books  is  supported 
by  a  helpful  service,  available 
at  all  times  to  users  of  Gregg 
publications. 

Before  making  up  your  Commer- 
cial Department  program  for  next 
term,  write  for  a  complete  catalog 
of   Gregg   publications. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.       The  Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 


Phelan  Building  or 

San  Francisco,  California 


101-103  Escolta 
Manila,  P.  I. 


■ir\/\  YEARS  OF 

±U%/ EXPERIENCE 

Back  of  its  Scholarship  and 
Accuracy 


I 


That  is  why  the  Merriam- Webster 
is  the  "Supreme  Authority";  is  the 
most  widely  used  reference  work  in 
the  world;  is  universally  accepted 
in  the  courts,  colleges,  schools,  and 
libraries. 


WEBSTER'S  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

The" Supreme  Authority" 

Every  State  that  has  adopted  an  unabridged  dictionary  for 
use  in  its  schools  has  chosen  exclusively  the  Mernam- 
Webster. 

Nearly  100%  of  all  schoolbooks  are  based  on  the  New  International 
for  pronunciation,  spelling,  compounding,  and  division  of  words. 
The  Colleges  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Webster  as  the 
standard  of  pronunciation,  in  answer  to  questions  submitted  by 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club. 

GET  THE  BEST! 
Write  for  Free  richly  illustrated  pamphlet  with  sample  pages  of 
the  New  International. 

G.  &.  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mas* 
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Correct  English  Books 

By  JOSEPHINE  TURCK  BAKER,  Ph.D. 

CORRECT  ENGLISH,  COMPLETE  GRAM- 
MAR AND  DRILL  BOOK f>4.40 

THE  CORRECT  WORD— HOW  TO  USE  IT . . .        3.30 

CORRECT  SYNONYMS  AND  ANTONYMS ...        5.50 

THE  CORRECT  STANDARDIZED  PRONUN- 
CIATION, WITH  DEFINITIONS 5.50 

YOUR  EVERY-DAY  VOCABULARY-HOW  TO 
ENLARGE  IT  (COMPLETE  A-Z) 4.40 

THE  LITERARY  WORKSHOP  HELPS  FOR 
THE  WRITER 3.85 

CORRECT  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 
AND  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 3.30 

THE    CORRECT   PREPOSITION— HOW    TO 

USE  IT 2.75 

CORRECT  SOCIAL  LETTER  WRITING 2.2^) 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION 1.65 

HOW  CAN  I  INCREASE  MY  VOCABULARY  .        1.65 

Postage  Extra 


The  Correct  English  Publishing  Company 

Evans  ton,  Illinois 


or 


The  Philippine  Education  Company,  Inc. 

101-103  Escolta  Manila,  P.  I. 


QUALITY 

PRINTING  »s  as  essential  to  your  business 
as  well-tailored  clothes  are  to  the 
successful  salesman.  Attractive  letterheads, 
billheads,  cards,  envelopes,  labels,  etc.,  are 
silent  but  powerful  salesmen.  Why  not  let 
them  carry  your  message  in  the  most  effect- 
ive way? 


^  McCULLOUGH 

IMPRINT 

ensures  quality  printing  and  all  that  it 
implies.  McCULLOUGH  service  means 
expert  supervision  and  the  intelligent 
handling  of  your  printing  problems. 
Whatever  your  printing  needs  may  be, 
you  are  assured  the  utmost  satisfaction 
when  MCCULLOUGH  does  the  job.  Esti- 
mates cheerfully  furnished.  May  we 
serve  you? 


Quality  Printing 


Quality  Printing 


W 


McCULLOUGH  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Division  of  Philippine  Education  Company,  Inc. 
101  Escolta  PHONE  2-18-01  Manila,  P.  I. 


I  did  get  another  letter  which  I  might  print  here: 
United  States  of  America 
Commission  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
International  Colonial  and  Overseas  Exposition  at  Paris 

The  Editor 

Philippine  Magazine 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  International  Jury  has  award- 
ed a  GOLD  MEDAL  DIPLOMA  for  your  exhibit  in  the  Philippine 
Pavilion  in  the  International  Colonial  Exposition  of  Paris. 

It  is  expected  that  the  prizes  will  be  received  in  Manila  about  May 
or  June,  1932. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Arsenio  N.  Luz, 

Commissioner. 
Certified  correct: 

Leopoldo  A.  Faustino, 

Technical  Director. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  every  other  magazine,  newspaper,  journal, 
review,  monthly,  weekly,  biweekly,  bimonthly,  semiweekly,  semimonth- 
ly, quarterly,  annual,  biannual,  and  semiannual  received  the  same  or 
similar  distinction. 


SOCIAL  Notes:— The  redoubtable  Pedro  de  la  Liana,  former  ap- 
pointive representative  and  recently  resigned  columnist  of  the  Manila 
Daily  Bulletin,  dropped  in  at  tea  time  and,  serious  as  the  matter  is, 
cracked  a  few  jokes  about  the  Japanese  activities  in  China.  He  said 
that  the  Japanese  bombarding  of  the  Chinese  to  make  them  stop  their 
boycott  and  buy  goods  from  Japan  was  the  extreme  in  "high-power 
salesmanship"  in  breaking  down  "sales  resistance".  Pedro  is  now  himself 
a  salesman  and  sells  books  on  the  instalment  plan  for  the  Manila  Pub- 
lishing Company,  but  he  hasn't  yet  developed  his  art  to  the  point  of 
shooting  his  merchandise  into  his  customers. 

Mr.  Sydney  Tomholt,  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Company  staff,  and 
a  playwright  whose  work  has  been  praised  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  came  in  to  say  goodbye,  as  he  and  his  family  are 
leaving  for  their  home  in  Australia.  Before  coming  to  Manila  he  lived 
in  China  for  several  years  and  I  got  him  to  write  the  illuminating  article 
on  Shanghai  in  this  issue  just  a  few  days  before  he  got  away  from  Ma- 
nila. 

Major  William  H.  Anderson  did  me  the  honor  of  paying  me  a  visit 
after  reading  the  editorial  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  on  Radio 
Censorship.  As  an  officer  of  Erlanger  65  Galinger,  Inc.,  he  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  the  KZRM  broadcast  (Radio  Manila),  and,  although 
the  editorial  in  question  was  of  a  general  nature  and  not  specifically  a 
criticism  of  broadcasting  in  Manila,  he  stated  he  was  anxious  to  receive 
concrete  suggestions  as  to  how  the  service  could  be  improved.  I  asked 
for  a  few  weeks  to  study  the  matter,  but  told  him  that  what  I  might 
have  to  suggest  might  or  might  not  be  of  any  great  practical  value,  as  I 
could  make  no  claim  to  any  special  knowledge  in  that  field.  It  strikes 
me,  however,  that  the  manager  of  a  broadcasting  station,  meets  with 
problems  very  similar  to  those  of  an  editor  with  a  public  of  varying 
tastes  to  consider.  As  for  the  radio  in  the  Philippines,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  may  be  made  to  play  a  rd'e  of  ever  increasing  importance 
in  this  archipelago  of  many  hundreds  of  scattered  inhabited  islands. 
Major  Anderson  before  leaving  left  a  five-peso  bill  for  a  two  years 
subscription  to  the  PHILIPPINE  MAGAZIKE  and  also  took  away  with 
him  some  back  numbers  which  he  had  missed  containing  instalments 
of  Kalatong. 


I'll  end  up  this  month  to  make  the  announcement  that  the  Magazine 
succeeded  in  obtaining  twelve  paintings  by  the  German  artist  mentioned 
in  this  column  last  month,  Professor  Ernst  Volbehr, — the  pick  of  nearly 
a  hundred  Philippine  paintings  he  made  during  his  three  months'  stay 
in  the  country.  They  will  be  reproduced  on  the  covers  of  the  Magazine 
beginning  with  next  month's  issue.  There  are  a  number  of  striking 
Manila  views,  several  of  the  Mountain  Province,  including  the  Banaue 
rice  terraces,  and  one  or  two  from  the  southern  islands.  The  Magazine 
is  proud  to  have  been  able  to  save  this  splendid  collection  for  the  Philip- 
pines, for  but  for  the  publishers  of  the  Magazine,  these  paintings  would 
have  gone  to  America  to  be  sold  there  and  would  have  been  lost  to  this 
country  to  private  collectors.  No  other  artist  has  ever  painted  the 
Philippines  with  the  freshness  of  view  of  this  great  foreigner,  with  such 
fidelity,  and  in  such  gorgeous  colors.  After  having  been  reproduced 
on  the  covers  of  the  Magazine,  these  paintings  will  be  placed  on  sale 
unless  reserved  in  advance  by  those  interested,  as  the  Magazine  can 
not  afford  to  retain  the  collection  for  itself.  We  should  prefer  to  sell 
the  collection  as  a  unit  to  some  connoisseur  who  can  afford  it,  but  if  this 
is  not  possible  the  paintings  will  be  sold  separately.  Readers  of  the 
Magazine,  however,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  own  a  complete  set 
of  the  reproductions  at  the  small  cost  of  a  twelve-months'  subscription. 
If  your  subscription  is  about  to  expire,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  renew  it 
so  that  there  will  be  no  gap  in  your  collection.  Don't  count  on  buying 
back  numbers  because  these  are  not  always  obtainable. 
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/•V^w  *  Painting  by 

Ernst  Vollbehr 


CHURCH  OF  THE  RECOLLECTS 

INTRAMUROS,  MANILA 


Color  Engraving  by  A .  Garcia 
Printed  by  the  McCullough  Printing  Company 


Thirty  Centavos  the  Copy 
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The  New  Path 

to  Readings 

L Book  One  ^ 


THE  NEW  PATH  TO  READING  SERIES 

By  Anna  Dorothea  Cordis 

Well-known  in  the  Philippines   for  her  co-authorship  in  the  Bureau's  standard  book 
of  phonetics—Barrows  and  Cordis— THE  TEACHER'S  BOOK  OF  PHONETICS 


Now  Complete  Through  Book  Four 

PRIMER    -     -     - -     -     -     -     -  P1.32 

MY  SECOND  PRIMER -  1.14 

BOOK  ONE -  -  -  1.41 

MY  NEXT  BOOK  ONE -     -  1.41 

BOOK  TWO -  1.58 

BOOK  THREE -     -     -  1.76 

BOOK  FOUR -     -  1.76 

Teachers'  Edition  of  the  Primer     -     -     -     -  1.76 

Teachers'  Manual  of  the  Primer      -     -     -     -  0.62 

Teachers'  Manual  for  Book  One     -     -     -     -  0.44 
Cordts— THE  WORD  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

PHONICS    -     -     -     - -     -  2.02 

Approved  in  Philippine  Public  Schools,  Vol.  II,  page  203 

In  connection  with  the  Bureau's  New  Course  in  Primary  Phonics,  you 
will  need  Cordts— THE  WORD  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  PHONICS. 

Supplementary  Material  Now  Available 

A  Wall  Chart   for  the  Primer -  P 7.92 

Thought  Unit  Cards,  Sentence  Cards,  and  Labels  for 

the  Primer 3.70 

MY  SEAT  WORK   to  go  with  the  Primer-     -     -     -  1.06 
Sentence  Cards,  Word  Cards,  Word-Group  Cards  and 

Labels  for  Book  One- 1.85 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  Book  One  -     -     -     -  1.06 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  Book  Two  -     -     -     -  1.06 

SEAT  WORK  IN  PHONICS    --------  3.52 

Phonic  Chart  to  go  with  THE  WORD  METHOD  OF 

TEACHING  PHONICS: 

Grade  One,  First  Half- Year  ------  8.80 

Grade  One,  Second  Half- Year    -----  10.12 

Prices  subject  to  10%  discount  from  dealers 


For  further  particulars  write  to 
HUGO  H.  MILLER 

Representing  Ginn  and  Company 
Box  525,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Office:  Manila  Hotel  Tel.:  2-20-22 
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AUTHORIZED  BASIC  TEXTS 

PHILIPPINE  EDITION,  THE  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  SERIES 
BOOKS  ONE,   TWO,   and  THREE,  enlarged  and   revised   by    the   addition   of    more 
Philippine  folk  songs  and  characteristic  poems,   are  basalty  adopted  for  grades  one 
to  six,  with  Teacher's  Manuals,   Volumes  I,  II,   and   III. 
BOOK  FOUR  is  required   for  all  Music   I  courses  in  normal   schools. 
A  BOOK  OF  CHORUSES  (Chadwick,  McConathy,  Birge,  Miessner) 
A  survey   of  the   choral  literature  of  the  world's   music  for   normal  school   use. 
AN  APPROACH  TO  HARMONY  (McConathy,  Embs,  Howes,  Fouser) 
A  very  simple  approach   to  harmony  for   normal   schools. 
PHILIPPINE  PLANT  LIFE  (Ritchie  and  Echavarria) 

The  introduction    to  beginning   science  and   agriculture    which    is    authorized    as   a 
supplementary  reader  on  the  preferred  listing  for   sixth  grades. 
All  books  obtainable  at  Philippine  Education  Company,  Wl  Escolta.  Mi-iila,  10%  discount  to  schools 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

"School  Music  Publishers  to  the  Philippine  People" 
39  Division  Street  -  Newark,  New  Jersey 


THE  colored  plates  for  the  4-colored  cover 
"RECOLETO  CHURCH"  From  a  Painting  by 
Professor  Ernst  Vollbehr  in  this  number 
of  the   $J)tltppme  4ttaga?itte   as   well  as   the 

half-tones    and  zinc   etchings    were    made    by 

A.,  G  AIRCIIA 

PROCESS  ENGRAVER 

TIME   LARGEST   PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

PLANT   UN   TIME   ORIENT 

32  Santa  Potenciana  Manila,  P.  I. 
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Are  You  Making 
the  most  of  your 
sets  of  SPOKEN 
ENGLISH? 


Many  teachers  are  increasing  the  value  of  these  books  by  correlating  them  with 
other  subjects — 

OPENING  EXERCISES  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

Note  the  "informal  talk"  lessons  on  the  flag,  citizenship,  etc. 

PHONICS  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

These  books  contain  a  wealth  of  material  that  the  ingenious  teacher  of  phonics 
can  use  to  great  advantage,  such  as  Phonic  Drill  on  Elementary  Sounds,  etc. 

GOOD  MANNERS  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

Note  the  lessons  on  "Visiting  a  Sick  Friend",  "At  a  Birthday  Party,"  "Polite 
Speech  at  School"  "Polite  Speech  in  Introductions,"  etc. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

The  teacher  of  language  welcomes  the  many  drills  on  Correct  Usage,  the  In- 
formal Talk  lesson  on  Marketing,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Excursions,  etc. 


SPOKEN     ENGLISH 
Books  I,   II,   &  III 
by  Kirwin  and  Lecaros 


Price — iP1.32  each  Approved  for  Purchase  in  Sets 

less  school  discounts  P.  P.  S.,  July,  1931 


For  further  information  write  to  the  publishers 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  2947  MANILA,  P.  I. 
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Cover  Illustration: 

Church  of  the  Recollects,  Manila  (From  a  Painting) ernst  vollbehr Cover 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  HESTER 
Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 

DESPITE  predictions  of 
optimism,  conditions 
during  February  re- 
mained on  an  unsatisfac- 
tory level.  Moderate  ad- 
vances were  made  in  copra 
and  coconut  oil  prices,  but 
these  were  outweighed  by 
a  serious  decline  in  sugar 
quotations  and  chronic 
weakness  in  abaca.  Mer- 
chandising interests  in 
Manila  at  the  opening  of 
the  spring  season  indicated 
a  volume  of  sales  probably 
from  IS  to  30  per  cent  under  last  year.  Foodstuffs, 
although  a  staple,  registered  record  low  demand. 
Stagnation  was  evidenced  in  such  import  commodities 
as  industrial  equipment, office  appliances,  many  classes 
of  electrical  goods  and  specialties.  The  total  textile 
consumption  was  still  subnormal,  but  importing 
from  the  United  States  was  greatly  improved  due 
to  increased  preference  for  American  goods.  The 
automotive  market  was  slow  with  smaller  sales  in 
passenger  cars,  but  slightly  more  trucks  were  sold 
as  compared  with  January.  The  real  estate  market 
was  the  lowest  since  1921. 

Customs  collections  in  all  ports  of  entry  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February  were  reported 
radically  lower.  Internal  Revenue  collections  for 
Manila,  which  constitute  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  entire  islands,  registered  a  15 
per  cent  drop  from  last  year.  The  Government 
is  now  facing  the  serious  problem  of  balancing  the 
current  budget  and  the  preparation  of  appropriations 
for  1933  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  when  it 
convenes  next  July. 

Building  permits  in  the  City  of  Manila  showed 
slight  improvement  over  January  at  P485,000,  but 
was  still  much  below  last  year  which  was  given  at 
5*91 1,000. 

Unemployment  was  increasing  due  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sugar  harvest,  but  the  situation  was  not 
considered  generally  serious. 

Highseas  shipping  improved  slightly  over  the  pre- 
vious month.  The  European  berth  bettered  due 
to  copra  cake  shipments  to  northern  ports. 

FINANCE 
Bank  reports  showed  declines  in  loans,  investments, 
and  average  daily  debits  to  individual  accounts, 
but  improvement  in  time  and  demand  deposits. 
Circulation  increased  over  F3,000,000.  The  In- 
sular Auditor's   report,    in  millions   of  pesos,  follows: 

Feb.       Jan.      Feb. 
27  30         28 

1932     1932     1931 

Total  resources 225       219       247 

Loans,  discounts,  and  overdrafts.       116       117       127 

Investments 48         49         46 

Deposits,  time  and  demand..  ..        117       113       125 
Net     working     capital,     foreign 

banks 22  23         28 

Average  daily  debits  to  indivi- 
dual accounts  for  four  weeks 

ending 3.3       3.7       5.0 

Total  circulation 125       122       139 

SUGAR 

The  local  market  was  influenced  by  price  declines 
in  the  United  States  and  quotations  ranged  from 
P6.75  to  P7.15  per  picul,  with  declines  continuing 
into  March.  The  milling  season  reached  its  peak 
with  heavy  tonnage  and  many  centrals  operating  in 
excess  of  their  rated  capacities.  The  outturn  of  the 
present  crop  will  probably  exceed  previous  estimate 
of  850,000  tons.  Experts  from  November  1  to  date 
were  composed  of  337,000  long  tons  of  centrifugal 
and   17,300   of  refined   sugar. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

Local  trading  in  copra  during  the  month  was  small 
in  volume  and  quite  irregular  due  mainly  to  small 
production  and  higher  provincial  prices  as  a  result 
of  which  most  sellers  were  not  inclined  to  contract 
for  future  delivery.  Low  copra  stocks  limited  crush- 
ing activity.  Arrivals  were  generally  low  and  Manila 
registered  a  decline  of  15  per  cent  while  Cebu  report- 
ed 32  per  cent  compared  with  February  last  year. 
Greater  demand  and  steadily  advancing  prices  in 
Europe  resulted  in  more  interest  from  copra  buyers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  some  business  was  transacted 
at  prices  above  the  ruling  market  level.  Schnur- 
macher's  price  report  follows: 

Feb.        Jan.       Feb. 
1932       1932       1931 
Copra  resecada,  buyer's  ware- 
house,   Manila,    pesos   per 
100  kilos: 

High 7.90       7.10       9.10 

Low 7.30       6.90       8.30 

Coconut  oil,  in  drums,  Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  kilo: 

High 0.15       0.145     0.21 

Low 14  .  1375      .  19 

Copra    cake,    f.o.b.     steamer, 
Manila,    pesos   per   metric 
ton: 

High 33.50     31.00     31.50 

Low 30.00     28.50     26.50 

MANILA  HEMP 
"  The  abaca  market  opened  quiet  on  the  January 
level  with  very  few  transactions  due  to  dullness  in 
the  United  Kingdom  market  and  indifference  among 
sellers.  During  the  third  week  of  the  month,  the 
market  firmed  on  account  of  increased  Japanese 
demand  but  closed  with  declining  prices  in  nearly 
all  grades.  The  declines  continued  into  March  and 
less  resistance  to  low  prices  was  noted  as  stripping 


and  production  improved  and  all  interests  required 
funds  for  year-end  settlements  and  payment  of  taxes. 
The  improved  Japanese  demand  was  reported  due 
to  large  Russian  orders  for  binder  twine  placed  with 
Japanese  cordage  manufacturers.  The  recent  tariff 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
levied  on  imported  fibers  except  those  produced  by 
the  Colonies,  and  the  announced  20  per  cent  increased 
in  freight  rates  to  England  after  April  1,  are  damaging 
to  the  Philippine  trade,  not  only  requiring  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  freight  and  duty  increases,  but  the  pre- 
ferential for  British  colonial  fibers  will  probably  re- 
sult in  replacement  of  abaca  by  African  sisal  in  some 
degree.  Receipts  from  February  1  to  29  were  es- 
timated at  82,000  bales;  exports  79,000,  of  which 
17,000  were  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
44,000  to  Japan.  Saleeby's  prices  for  February  27 
follow:  E,  P12,50;  F,  F10.00;  I,  P8.00;  Jl,  P6.25; 
J2,  P6.00;  K,  P5.25;  LI.  1*4.75;  f.a.s.  buyer's  ware- 
house Manila. 

RICE 
February  showed  slight  improvement  in  palay 
prices  with  ordinary  grades  ranging  from  PI. 50  to 
PI. 75  per  cavan  although  town  sales  in  isolated 
districts  reported  much  lower  range  of  prices.  In- 
terprovincial  movement,  except  Manila,  was  prac- 
tically completed  during  the  month.  Producers 
claimed  that  the  present  price  was  barely  half  the 
cost  of  production.  However,  the  effect  of  low  prices 
in  palay  must  be  discounted  to  some  extent,  as 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  consumed  directly 
by  the  producer.  Manila  arrivals  declined,  166,000 
sacks  compared  with  168,000  for  January. 

TOBACCO 

The  local  tobacco  market  for  Cagayan  and  Isa- 
bela  grades  was  firm.  The  area  planted  for  the  new 
crop  in  these  two  provinces  was  approximately  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  condition  of  the  plants 
was  favorable,  although  more  rain  was  needed  in  Ca- 
gayan for  proper  growth  and  development.  Cigar 
exports  to  the  United  States  during  February  totaled 
over  15,000,000  pieces. 


News  Summary 


THE  PHILIPPINES 


February  15 — Colonel  Juan 
Dominguez,  retired  chief  of  the 
intelligence  division  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Constabulary,  is  appoint- 
ed chief  of  the  secret  service 
division  of  the  Manila  Police 
Department.  He  was  born  in 
Manila  in  1881  and  entered  the 
Constabulary  as  a  private  in 
1901.  He  was  chief  of  Constab- 
ulary intelligence  from  1920  to 
1927. 

February  16 — Miss  May  Faurote,  former  teacher 
and  one  of  the  "Thomasites",  dies  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 

February  19 — As  gloom  settles  over  Philippine 
copra  circles  when  it  is  reported  that  the  Independ- 
ence Mission  in  Washington  accepted  a  section  in 
the  Hawes-Cutting  independence  bill  providing  for 
the  limitation  of  Philippine  oil  imports  into  America 
to  63  %  of  each  previous  year's  copra  importation, 
Senator  Quezon  sends  a  cablegram  urging  the  Mis- 
sion to  work  for  an  increase  in  the  percentage  to 
avert  the  ruin  of  the  copra  industry  here. 

February  23 — Acting  Governor-Genera!  Butte 
returns  to  Manila  from  his  trip  to  the  southern 
islands  and  Borneo. 

February  24 — Collector  of  Customs  Gomez  issues 
an  order  to  become  effective  April  16  closing  all 
ports  except  Manila  to  alien  immigrants  or  to  re- 
turning residents  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  illegal  entry 
of  foreigners. 

February  28 — Members  of  the  Nacionalista  party, 
including  cabinet  secretaries,  governors,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  at  a  meeting  presided  over 
by  Senator  Quezon,  endorse  the  attitude  of  the 
Independence  Mission  in  approving  the  nineteen- 
year  independence  bill  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
territories    and    insular    possessions. 

February  29 — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
and  their  daughter  Grace,  arrive  in  Manila.  In  his 
inaugural  address,  the  new  Governor -General  asks 
to  be  judged  by  his  deeds  rather  than  by  his  words; 
states  that  he  considers  the  governor-generalship 
"as  honorable  as  any  within  the  gift  of  the  Amer- 
ican people";  that  it  is  his  conception  of  the  position 
that  it  is  administrative  and  that  the  "political 
relationship  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
United  States  do  not  come  within  its  scope",  these 
being  "matters  to  be  decided  by  the  President  and 
the  United  States  Congress  in  consultation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Filipino  people";  that  he  will 
"do  his  best  to  work  with  the  citizens  of  the  Islands 
in  carrying  out  the  constructive  policies  that  they 
have  initiated  and  are  developing;  praises  President 
Hoover  as  having  "as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the 
East,  its  people,  and  its  problems  as  any  other  Amer- 
ican chief  executive  the  nation  has  had.  ...  you 
can  count  on  his  sympathy  and  comprehension"; 
declares  that  the  United  States  has  in  the  past  "sent 
its  best  to  the  Islands"  and  that  it  will  be  his  "en- 
deavor to  guide  myself  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  live 
up  to  the  ideal  of  service  to  the  Filipino  people  that 
they  have  set";  that  he  had  discussed  policies  and 
plans  at  length  with  former  Governor-General  Davis 
in  Washington  "in  order  that  there  might  be  no  lack 
of  continuity  in  the  constructive  work  under  way"; 
that  for  years  the  Philippines  and  the  Filipino  people 
have  interested  him  greatly,  that  he  has  met  many 
of  their  distinguished  citizens,  has  studied  the  ma- 
terial conditions,  the  history,  and  the  culture  of  the 
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Adds  Glossy 
Lustre  - 

leaves  your  hair 

Easy  to  manage 

IF  you  want  to  make  your  hair  .  .  .  easy  to 
manage  .  .  .  and  add  to  its  natural  gloss  and 
lustre  .  .  .  this  is  very  easy  to  do. 

Just  put  a  few  drops  of  Glostora  on  the  bris- 
tles of  your  hair  brush  .  .  .  and  brush  it  through 
your  hair  .  .  .  when  you  dress  it. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  It  will 
give  your  hair  an  unusually  rich,  silky  gloss  and 
lustre — instantly. 

Glostora  simply  makes  your  hair  more  beau- 
tiful by  enhancing  its  natural  wave  and  color. 
It  keeps  the  wave  and  curl  in,  and  leaves  your 
hair  so  soft  and  pliable,  and  so  easy  to  manage, 
that  it  will  stay  any  style  you  arrange  it  even 
after  shampooing — whether  long  or  bobbed. 

A  few  drops  of 
Glostora  impart  that 
bright,  brilliant, 
silky  sheen,  so  much 
admired,  and  your 
hair  will  fairly  sparkle 
and  glow  with  nat- 
ural gloss  and  lustre. 
A  large  bottle  of 
Glostora  costs  but  a 
trifle  at  any  drug 
store  or  toilet  goods 
counter. 

Try  it!— You  will 
be  delighted  to  see 
how  much  more 
beautiful  your  hair 
will  look,  and  how 
easy  it  will  be  to 
wave  and  manage. 


Philippines,  and  has  a  great  respect  for  the  Filipino 
people,  their  achievements,  character,  and  valor; 
praises  Jos6  Rizal  who  combined  a  lofty  idealism, 
rare  abilities,  and  practical  patriotism;  states  "you 
should  be  justly  proud  of  your  record,  no  part  of  the 
civilized  globe  has  seen  such  progress  during  the  past 
thirty  years  as  in  these  Islands a  solid  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  on  which  to  build  the  future  happi- 
ness, both  moral  and  material,  of  your  people'  ; 
stresses  the  point  that  "a  small  group  of  brilliant 
men  have  never  made  any  land  permanently  great. . . 
the  well-being  and  moral  stamina  and  education  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  its  citizens  are  what  count  most 
in  every  country—  •"  these  resting  on  the  triple 
foundation  of  health,  a  "sound  system  of  laws  ad- 
ministered without  fear  or  favor,  laws  based  upon 
the  rights  of  man,  which  deal  justice  to  rich  and  poor  , 
and  education;  holds  that  "our  goal  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  must  be  the  well-being 
of  the  average  Filipino"  andjthat,  "above  all,  we 
should  make  the  Islands  as  close  to  self-sufficient, 
agriculturally  and  industrially  as  circumstances 
permit";  advocates  economy  and  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment. .  .  "let  us  work  together  to  make  the  Filipino 
government  a  model  of  efficiency  for  the  rest  of  the 
world";  points  out  that  while  we  are  building 
economically,    we    should    develop    and    foster    the 

cultural  side the  Philippines  can  be  and  should 

be  a  great  center  in  tropical  Asia,  a  center  from 
which  the  surrounding  country  can  draw  example  ana 

aid here    might  be  the  recognized  Asiatic  school 

of  tropical  medicine the  Asiatic  center  of  success- 
ful tropical  agriculture;  points  out  the  need  for  social 
service  work  "to  better  the  conditions  of  ljeot 
mother  and  child" ;  closes  with  the  statement,  l  his 
is  the  most  solemn  moment  in  my  life.  ...  A  am 
not  taking  this  oath  merely  with  my  lips  . 

March  1  — The  Philippine  Civic  Union  receives 
a  telegram  from  Charles  Edward  Russell  and  Clyde 
Tavenner  calling  the  acceptance  of  the  nineteen- 
year  independence  bill  by  the  Mission  a  ran* 
betrayal  of  the  cause  of  independence ' '  and  a  double 
cross".     The  Union  comes  out  in  opposition  to  the 

Former  Senator  Sumulong  opposes  the  retention 
by  the  United  States  of  military  and  naval  bases 
in  the  Philippines  as  proposed  in  the  Hawes-Cutting 
bill,  as  this  would  mean,  according  to  him,  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  promise  in  the  Jones  Law  of  com- 
plete independence  and  would  bar  the  country  Irom 
membership   in   the   League   of  Nations. 

March  3— Senator  Quezon  cables  the  Mission 
endorsing  the  proposal  of  the  Philippine  Sugar 
Association's  suggestion  that  the  Philippines  be 
allowed  to  export  to  the  United  States  duty  free 
each  year  20  %  of  the  total  annual ^sugai ■consumption. 
The  percentage  in  1931  was  12.  Only  38  %  of  United 
States  consumption  is  produced  under  the  American 

President  Hoover  nominates  Jose  Abad  Santos, 
Major-General  Hull,  and  Judge  James  Vickers  to 
the  Philippine  Supreme  Court.  General  Hull  is 
at  present  legal  advisor  to  the  Governor-General 
and  was  former  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army. 
March  A— Governor-General  Roosevelt  endorses 
the  proposal  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association  for 
ajliberal  limitation  on  duty-free  Philippine  sugar 
imports.  ,        .     .      -.^^ 

March  5— Local  Republicans  meet,  eject  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  in  the  United  states, 
and  pass  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration of  the  Philippines,  the  sending  of  Secretary 
of  War  Hurley  to  survey  conditions,  the  appointment 
of  Roosevelt  as  Governor-General,  and  opposing  the 
enactment  of  any  legislation  eliminating  or  restrict- 
ing the  exercise  of  United  States  sovereignty  or 
limiting  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  change  in  the  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries  because  such  legislation  would 
destroy  the  Filipino  people  not  only  economically 
but  racially  as  well  and  would  result  in  the  economic 
ruin  of  thousands  of  American  residents  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. .         , 

Former  Senator  Sumulong  criticizes  the  acceptance 
by  the  Mission  of  the  Senate  committee's  nineteen- 
year  independence  bill  completely  and  without 
reservation  while  there  was  in  preparation  by  the 
House  committee  of  another  bill  known  to  be  much 
more  liberal.  He  also  criticizes  the  congress  ot 
Nacionalista  members  held  some  time  ago  which 
sanctioned    the    Mission's    attitude. 

Senator  Quezon  replies  that  the  Nacionalista  Party 
has  not  and  will  not  endorse  any  particular  bill 
before  Congress  and  that  at  the  Nacionalista  meeting 
only  a  resolution  had  been  passed  congratulating 
the  Mission  members  for  their  splendid  work  and 
expressing  our  confidence  in  their  ability  to  perform 
successfully  the  task  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Legis- 
lature". Ate  A_ 

March  6— Former  Representative  Alfonso  Men- 
doza  states  that  no  one  can  believe  that  the  Mission 
could  have  endorsed  the  nineteen-year  bill  of  the 
Senate  committee  without  special  consultation  with 
and  the  sanction  of  the  leaders  of  the  Legislature, 
"the  betrayal  of  the  explicit  desire  of  the  Filipino 
people  for  complete  and  immediate  independence    . 

March  8— Antonio  de  las  Alas,  Speaker  pro  tempore, 
and  several  other  leaders  state  that  the  Mission  is 
composed  of  both  Nacionalistas  and  Democratas, 
and  express  doubt  that  the  Mission  definitely  commit- 
ted itself  in  favor  of  the  nineteen-year  bill,  probably 
indicating  only  that  the  bill  would  be  accepted  if 
no  other  measure  with  favorable  terms  was  obtainable. 
Vicente  Bunuan,  former  director  of  the  Philippine 
Press  Bureau  in  Washington,  asks  for  sincerity  and 
urges  that  Philippine  leaders  unite  on  a  practical  in- 
dependence measure,  regardless  of  the  criticism  of 
professional  nonconformers. 

March  11— Judge  Anacleto  Diaz,  special  investi- 
gator, recommends  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  complete  exoneration  of  Santiago  Artiaga,  City 
Engineer,  from  the  charges  of  bribery  brought  against 
him.  . 

March  IS— At  a  meeting  of  the  Civic  Union, 
attended  by  some  1200  people,  Vicente  Sotto,  pre- 


siding officer,  submits  a  proposed  message  to  Pres- 
ident Hoover,  which  the  audience  endorses,  reading: 
"The  popular  assembly  at  the  Olympic  Stadium 
convened  by  the  Philippine  Civic  Union  unanimously 
resolved  today  to  demand  for  the  last  time  from  the 
American  Congress,  through  you,  the  prompt  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  of  independence  as  embodied 
in  the  Jones  Law  before  we  take  the  bitter  step  of 
boycotting  American  imperialist  products  and  busi- 
nesses. Sotto  chairman".  Among  the  speakers 
were  Sotto,  Gabaldon  and  Benigno  Ramos,  editor 
of    Sakdal. 

Don  Manuel  Testagorda  y  Figueras,  prominent 
Spanish  business  man  in  Manila,  dies  aged  59. 

March  14 — Segunda  Quilop,  killer  of  Governor 
Lupo  Biteng,  is  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment 
and  an  accessory  penalty  of  PI 000. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
Tanggulan  association,  accused  under  the  treason 
and  sedition  act,  are  sentenced  to  periods  of  im- 
prisonment ranging  from  one  to  six  years  and  to 
fines  ranging  from  P200  to  F6000.  The  leader, 
Patricio  Dionisio,  was  given  the  limit  under  the  act 
by   Judge   Luis   P.   Torres. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  IS — President  Hoover  nominates  Judge 
Benjamin  Nathan  Cardoza  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  resignation  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Cardoza  has  won  a 
national  reputation  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals.  He  is  a  Hebrew,  unmarried, 
a  democrat,  and  a  liberal,  and  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1870. 

Februay  16 — The  Philippine  Independence  Mission 
replies  to  Secretary  Hurley's  charge  that  the  Fili- 
pinos have  not  formulated  a  serious  economic  program 
by  stating  that  it  is  embodied  in  the  Hawes-Cutting 
and  Hare  bills.  "These  bills  courageously,  without 
attempt  at  evasion  and  postponement  of  fundamental 
issues,  solve  the  Philippine  problem  in  conformity 
with  the  American  policy  and  in  accord  with  Fili- 
pino aspirations,  and  with  proper  safeguard  of  their 
political,  social,  and  economic  interests",  according 
to  the  Mission. 

February  22 — The  nation  observes  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 

February  23 — The  Senate  naval  committee  ap- 
proves the  Hale  bill  authorizing  naval  building  up  the 
limits  of  the  London  Treaty,  but  in  the  event  of 
further  international  limitation,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  president  to   suspend  construction. 

February  24 — The  Senate  committee  on  territo- 
ries and  insular  affairs  votes  in  favor  of  the  revised 
Hawes-Cutting  bill  which  would  provide  for  a  ple- 
biscite in  the  Philippines  on  the  question  of  independ- 
ence after  15  years,  during  the  first  decade  of  which 
duty-free  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Islands  would  be  limited  to  the  present  shipments, 
all  other  cargoes  to  pay  full  duty.  During  the  last 
five  years  there  would  be  a  series  of  graduated  tariff 
increases  covering  all  imports  from  the  Islands.  The 
Mission  withholds  comment  on  the  bill. 

The  Senate  confirms  President  Hoover's  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Cardoza  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  C.  Grew  as  Ambassador  to 
Japan. 

February  26 — Secretary  of  War  Hurley  asks  tht 
Court  of  Claims  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  retire  Philippine  Scouts  upon  completion 
of  30  years  service,  the  same  privilege  now  granted 
to    enlisted    men    in    the    regular    army. 

February  28 — Senator  King  of  Utah  describes  the 
revised  Hawes-Cutting  bill  as  "incongruous"  and 
states  he  will  introduce  a  bill  granting  independence 
in  three  years.  Senator  Bingham  states  that  the 
bill  has  the  full  approval  of  the  Philippine  Mission, 
and  that  "  it  is  evident  from  the  vote  of  the  committee 
and  other  circumstances  that  the  President  will 
approve  the  bill."  Bingham  gave  his  support  to 
the  bill  after  the  committee  had  included  a  provision 
that  the  United  States  would  retain  all  its  military 
and  naval  bases  in  the  Islands.  Senators  Hawes 
and  Cutting,  co-authors  of  the  original  bill,  favored 
a  shorter  transition  period,  but  agreed  to  the  approved 

February  29 — Alfred  E.  Smith  announces  he  will 
oppose  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  democratic 
nomination  for  president. 

March  1 — The  twenty-month  old  son  of  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Lindbergh  is  kidnapped  and  held  for  $50,000 
ransom. 

David  Jayne  Hill,  educator  and  diplomat,  dies, 
aged  81.  .  «.  .  . 

March  5 — The  House  insular  affairs  committee 
approves  a  bill  giving  the  Philippines  independence 
in  from   7  to  9  years.  ... 

March  7 — President  Hoover  signs  a  bill  authorizing 
the  distribution  to  the  unemployed  by  the  Red  Cross 
of  40,000,000,  bushels  of  wheat  held  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  .    . 

Four  rioters  are  killed  and  35  injured  by  munic- 
ipal and  special  police  in  dispersing  a  march  of  2000 
unemployed  against  the  Ford  factories  at  Dearborn, 
Michigan,  tear  gas  and  fire  hose  having  proved  in- 
effective. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

February  14 — More  than  a  score  of  persons  are 
killed  in  northern  India  in  Hindu-Moslem  riots. 

February  16 — The  Laval  Cabinet  resigns  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  Premier's  request  for  a  postponement 
of  debate  on  the  government's  general  policies.  The 
dissatisfaction  is  believed  to  be  due  to  Laval's  failure 
to  obtain  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  while 
he  was  in  Washington  last  fall  reducing  war  debts 
in  proportion  to  reductions  in  German  reparation 
payments. 

February  17 — The  French  government  orders 
50,000,000  gas  masks  to  insure  the  safety  of  its  po- 
pulation in  case  of  a  general  gas  attack.  The  masks 
will  be  stored  in  warehouses  in  custody  of  the  army 
and  the  Red  Cross  and  will  also  be  sold  to  the  public 
at  F2.00  each. 
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February  18 — Germany  at  the  arms  conference 
suggests  the  abolition  of  many  instruments  of  war- 
fare, including  all  aerial  armaments,  aircraft  carriers, 
submarines,  tanks,  and  heavy  artillery.  It  would 
also  limit  the  size  of  warships  and  abolish  conscrip- 
tion. Germany  holds  that  its  own  disarmament 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  not  unconditional  and 
intended  as  a  preliminary  to  universal  disarmament. 

March  7 — Aristide  Briand,  until  recently  foreign 
minister  of  France,  and  many  times  premier,  a  liberal 
and  a  powerful  peace  advocate,  dies,  aged  70. 

March  9 — Eamon  de  Valera,  leader  of  the  Irish 
independence  party,  is  elected  president  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  succeeding  William  Cosgrave  who 
has  headed  the  government  since  the  Irish  Free  State 
was  established.  Valera's  party  will  work  for  the 
ultimate    complete    freedom    of   Ireland. 

March  12 — Ivar  Kreuger,  Swedish  match  king  and 
one  of  the  most  powuerful  of  European  financiers, 
committs  suicide. 

March  14 — The  German  elections  result  in  Pres- 
ident von  Hindenburg  failing  to  obtain  the  required 
majority,  necessitating  another  election  to  be  held 
on  April  10.  The  returns  are  reported  as  follows: 
Von  Hindenburg,  18,659,000;  Hitler  (fascist)  11,325,- 
000;  Thaelmann  (communist)  4,970,000;  Duester- 
berg  (nationalist)  2,479,000.  Hitler  stands  for  the 
repudiation  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  reparation 
payments.  Von  Hindenburg  received  4,000,000  more 
votes  than  in   1925. 

THE  SINO- JAPANESE  SITUATION 

February  14 — The  League  of  Nations  receives 
the  second  report  from  Shanghai,  critical  of  many 
Japanese  acts,  and  results  in  a  generally  unfavorable 
reaction  toward  Japan.  The  report  states  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  who  first  broke  the 
truce  at  Shanghai,  but  that  "the  offensive  was  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese",  and  that  many 
excesses  were  committed  by  marines  and  reservists, 
including    summary    executions. 

February  15 — Japan  continues  to  pour  troops  into 
Shanghai,  the  Chinese  offering  no  resistance  to  the 
arriving  transports.  Over  75,000  troops  are  await- 
ing the  signal  for  battle  for  the  control  of  the  Shanghai 
area. 

February  16 — Upon  renewed  protests  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain  against  the  landing  of  large  numbers 
of  troops  on  the  docks  of  Hongkew,  and  using  Shang- 
hai as  a  base,  the  Japanese  foreign  office  instructs 
the  Japanese  consul  at  Shanghai  to  say  that  since  the 
United  States  and  Britain  land  troops  in  the  Inter- 
national Settlement,  there  is  no  reason  why  Japan 
should  not  do  likewise.  Japan  as  well  as  other 
nations  has  the  right  to  defend  the  Settlement  against 
any  danger.  Only  a  few  troops  were  landed  at  the 
Settlement,  and  these  were  immediately  removed, 
according  to  the  consul. 

Reported  from  Tokyo  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
Privy  Council  have  approved  a  budget  of  34,- 
000,000  yen  for  the  Shanghai  campaign.  Foreign 
observers  hold  that  not  even  half  a  division  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  Japanese  nationals  and  interests  in 
Shanghai. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  contingent  of  French  troops 
brings  the  total  foreign  military  forces  in  Shanghai, 
exclusive  of  Japan,  to  more  than  2000  of  which  about 
half  are  French. 

The  Japanese  representative  at  Geneva  opposes 
China's  demand  for  a  special  session  of  the  League 
Assembly,  and  states  that  Japan  will  oppose  any 
other  action  of  China  to  make  use  of  League  power. 

February  1 7 — The  Japanese  government  authorizes 
Japanese  officials  at  Shanghai  to  hand  the  Chinese 
authorities  an  ultimatum  demanding  that  the  Chinese 
army  be  withdrawn  20  miles  from  Shanghai  and  to 
use  force  if  the  Chinese  do  not  comply. 

The  League  of  Nations  publishes  an  appeal' 'to the 
supreme  sense  of  honor  of  Japan",  asking  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  China,  and  calling  upon  Ja- 
pan to  abide  by  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  which 
guarantees  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  member 
states.  The  committee  "trusts  that  Japan  will 
admit  her  obligations  and  justify  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her  by  the  powers  of  the  world  ". 

The  Japanese  ambassador  at  Washington  informs 
Tokyo  that  the  American  state  department  is  pre- 
paring a  note  declaring  that  Japan  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible in  the  event  American  lives  are  endangered 
as  a  result  of  Japanese  military  activities  around 
Shanghai. 

Two  British  sailors  are  killed  by  bursting  shells 
while  on  guard  duty  on  a  Shanghai  wharf,  and  a 
British  steamer  is  struck  as  it  crosses  the  Whangpoo 
river.  The  Japanese  are  firing  heavy  field  pieces  from 
Hongkew  park,  and  the  Chinese  have  turned  their 
guns  against  the  Japanese  controlled  section  of  the 
Settlement,  Hongkew,  doing  considerable  damage. 

February  18 — The  establishment  of  a  new  inde- 
pendent Manchurian  government  is  proclaimed  at 
Mukden  which  "Chinese  leaders  together  with  Japan- 
ese advisers  agreed  to  call  '  Ankuoa*,  meaning  'Land 
of  Peace'",  and  it  is  reported  that  Pu  Yi,  former  boy 
emperor  of  China,  will  be  appointed  president  for 
life.     The  government  is  nominally  republican. 

The  Japanese  military  command  serves  an  ulti- 
matum upon  the  Chinese  ordering  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  withdrawal  of  Chinese  forces  to  a  point 
20  miles  from  Shanghai  by  sundown,  Saturday.  The 
Chinese  call  the  Japanese  demands  impossible.  Peace 
efforts  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  powers  have 
failed. 

Japan  replies  to  the  last  League  note  denying  the 
violation  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty,  and  Article  X  of  the  Covenant,  stating  that 
"every  nation  must  know  how  Japan  has  been  true 
to  the  cause  of  her  obligations. . . .  Japan  would  not 
dare  to  betray  reliance  on  such  obligations,  for  such 
betrayal  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  her  honor ". 

February  19 — Theodore  Roosevelt  on  his  way  to 
the  Philippines  arrives  in  Tokyo  and  received  marked 
courtesies  from  the  Emperor  and  Japanese  officialdom. 

The  executive  committee  of  "Ankuoa"  chooses 
PuYi  as  chief  executive  of  the  new  state.the  bounda- 
ries of  the  new  Manchurian-Mongolian  state  being 


indefinite,  but  apparently  intended  to  embrace  an 
area  of  500,000  square  miles. 

The  League  of  Nations  Council  decides  to  call  a 
General  Assembly  to  consider  the  Sino- Japanese 
situation  and  invites  the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
other  non-members  to  take  part. 

February  20 — The  Japanese  open  their  attack  upon 
the  Chinese  in  the  greatest  battle  since  the  world  war. 

The  Japanese  elections  result  in  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  Premier  Inukai's  Seiyukai  party.  The 
campaign  was  centered  on  domestic  issues,  but  the 
vote  is  taken  by  some  to  indicate  the  national  sen- 
timent behind  the  Chinese  campaign.  The  govern- 
ment captured  301  seats,  the  Minseito  opposition  149, 
the  proletarian  party  5,  and  others  11. 

February  21 — The  fighting  continues  vigorously 
but  undecisively. 

Washington  official  circles  unofficially  discount 
the  possibility  of  the  United  States  in  participating 
in  an  economic  blockade  or  boycott  against  Japan. 
Senator  Borah  states  such  course  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  act  of  war. 

Foreign  minister  Yoshizawa  states  that  Japan  will 
not  withdraw  from  the  League  despite  League  criticism 
and  its  latest  action  in  acceding  to  the  Chinese  de- 
mand for  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  He  reiterates 
that  Japan  does  not  want  to  acquire  territory  in 
China    or     Manchuria. 

February  22 — The  Japanese  have  bulged  the  Chinese 
lines  westward,  but  not  more  than  4  or  5  miles  at 
the  most  advanced  points  over  contested  ground, 
and  the  Japanese  have  been  unable  to  force  the  Chi- 
nese out  of  Kiangwan.  Losses  are  heavy  on  both 
sides,  heaviest  on  the  Chinese. 

Russian  commissar  of  war  Voroshilov  issues  a 
militant  call  to  the  Soviet  armed  forces  "to  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  Soviet  territory  in  the  Far  East", 
declaring  that  White  Russians,  supported  by  certain 
groups  of  imperialists,  were  openly  planning  to  seize 
Soviet  territory,  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
unsettled  conditions. 

February  23 — Desperately  fighting  Chinese  bring 
the  Japanese  onslaught  to  a  virtual  halt.  Reports 
from  Tokyo  are  to  the  effect  that  Japan  has  decided 
to  double  its  strength  in  the  Shanghai  area. 

The  League  receives  a  formal  reply  to  its  note 
appealing  to  the  "supreme  sense  of  honor  of  Japan", 
the  reply  stating  that  "it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  Japanese  government  does  not  and  can  not  con- 
sider that  China  is  an  'organized  people'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  and 
that  with  Japan's  enormous  interests  in  China  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  treat  the  chaos  in  China  as 
if  it  were   order". 

The  Chinese  legation  at  Washington  issues  a 
statement  declaring  that  Manchuria  is  an  integral 
part  of  China  and  that  the  usurpation  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  Japanese  constitutes  a  direct  impair- 
ment of  China's  territorial  integrity.  The  Chinese 
charged  Japan  with  setting  up  a  puppet  gevernment 
in  Manchuria. 

February  24 — Theodore  Roosevelt  sees  the  Chapei 
front  at  Shanghai. 

Frenzied  Japanese  attacks  on  Kiangwan  fail  and 
observers  believe  that  the  Japanese  have  virtually 
assumed  a  defensive  attitude  while  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments. General  Tsai  Ting-kai,  commander  of 
the  19th  Route  Arrny,  states  that  the  Chinese  do  not 
intend  to  carry  out  any  offensive,  but  will  be  content 
to  resist  the  Japanese  offensive,  regardless  of  what- 
ever reinforcements  they  bring.  He  says  that 
the  Chinese  have  reserves  in  men  and  munitions  to 
match  whatever  Japanese  forces  are  called  upon, 
even  if  they  bring  "the  entire  army".  Observers 
in  Tokyo  believe  that  a  coalition  cabinet  may  be 
formed  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  finance  minis- 
try is  up  against  the  difficult  task  of  providing  funds 
with  foreign  sources  for  loans  practically  closed  by 
circumstances.  The  military  are  reported  to  have 
told  the  government  that  if  appropriations  were 
not  approved,  the  nation  would  have  a  military 
dictatorship  and  ways  would  be  found  to  induce 
wealthy  persons  to  furnish  money  in  case  an  internal 
bond  issue  did  not  sell  readily. 

Secretary  Stimson,  in  a  letter  replying  to  an  in- 
quiry cf  Senator  Borah  as  to  whether  conditions  in 
China  indicated  the  inapplicability  or  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  and  whether  this 
needed  modification,  states  that  the  observance  of 
the  existing  treaties  would  have  avoided  the  present 


Sino- Japanese  situation  and  that  the  American  govern- 
ment had  no  evidence  that  compliance  with  treaty 
obligations  would  have  interfered  with  the  protec- 
tion of  legitimate  foreign  rights  in  China.  He  re- 
minds Borah  that  on  January  7  he  notified  both  Japan 
and  China  that  the  United  States  would  not  recognize 
any  situation  which  those  two  countries  might  enter 
"in  violation  of  the  covenant  of  these  treaties  which 
affected  the  rights  of  our  government  and  its  citizens 
in  China",  and  offers  the  opinion  that  "if  a  similar 
position  be  taken  by  other  governments,  a  world 
caveat  will  be  placed  on  such  an  action,  which,  we 
believe,  would  effectively  bar  the  legality  hereafter 
of  any  title  or  right  sought  to  be  maintained  by 
pressure  or  treaty  violation". 

February  25 — After  warning  foreigners  to  leave 
the  Hongkew,  and  after  renewing  their  protest  to 
Settlement  authorities  against  permitting  the  Ja- 
panese to  use  the  area  as  a  base,  the  Chinese  shell 
the  section. 

The  Chinese  launch  a  surprise  counter  attack  in 
the  Kiangwan  sector  and  win  back  nearly  all  the 
ground  lost  during  the  past  few  days. 

General  Tsai  Ting-kai  states  that  his  losses  during 
the  first  four  days  since  Saturday  were  1700  killed 
and  wounded,  but  that  over  5000  Chinese  civilians 
had    been    killed    and    wounded    during    the  period. 

The  American-owned  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
refutes  ambasador  Debuchi's  explanation  at  Washing- 
ton that  Japan  was  obliged  to  act  for  the  safety  of 
Shanghai.  "We  deny  that  the  safety  of  Shanghai 
requires  more  Japanese  troops  or  any  Japanese 
troops.  We  deny  that  the  city  is  menaced  by  anyone 
or  anything  except  the  cross  fire  of  a  battle  between 
China  and  Japan.  .  .  .  being  fought  on  our  doorstep 
only  because  the  Japanese  precipitated  it  here.  We 
deny  additional  Japanese  troops  are  required  for 
any  purpose  other  than  to  attempt  the  successful 
conclusion  of  a  Japanese  war  on  China.  We  accuse 
the  Japanese  of  placing  us  all  in  jeopardy  by  using 
and  continuing  to  use  the  Settlement  as  a  base  of 
their  military  operations  against  China.  We  accuse 
the  Japanese  of  having  further  jeopardized  us  by 
killing  and  mistreating  innocent  Chinese  civilians 
who  are  under  the  guardianship  of  our  Settlement 
authorities,  thereby  creating  a  demand  that  Chinese 
soldiers  be  permitted  to  protect  their  own  nationals 
from  activities  which  can  not  be  controlled  by  the 
Settlement  police  and  defense  forces.  We  repudiate 
utterly  any  attempt  to  associate  the  citizens  of  this 
city  with  the  type  of  armed  aggression  and  activity 
now  being  carried  out  in  the  country  around  us. 
Bombing  peaceful  villages  and  murdering  innocent 
villagers  and  farm  people  have  no  part  and  could 
never  have  any  part  in  any  plan  for  the  defense  of 
this  Settlement  by  its  citizens." 

February  26 — Reported  from  Moscow  that  White 
Russians  under  the  protection  of  the  Japanese  are 
preparing  for  a  coup  to  obtain  control  of  the  Maritime 
provinces  of  Siberia,  including  Vladivostok.  Gen- 
eral Semenoff  is  said  to  be  a  central  figure. 

February  27 — Japan  informs  the  League  of  Na- 
tions of  its  willingness  to  make  peace  at  Shanghai 
under  certain  conditions,  but  declares  it  "can  not 
relinquish  any  rights"  in  Manchuria.  The  condi- 
tions are  that  the  Chinese  army  withdraw  20  kilo- 
meters from  Shanghai,  that  the  remnants  of  the 
Woosung  forts  be  demolished,  that  existing  Inter- 
national Settlement  police  be  augmented  by  limited 
military  forces  from  America,  Britain,  France,  and 
Japan;  and  that  then  the  remainder  of  the  Japanese 
army  be  sent  back  to  Japan. 

February  28 — The  Japanese  capture  Kiangwan. 

The  Soviet  government  grants  permission  for 
a  movement  of  limited  number  of  troops  over  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  but  again  asks  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reported  massing  of  troops  along 
the  Russian  frontier.  A  Tokyo  spokesman  states 
that  Moscow's  "seriousness"  over  the  situation  is 
based  on  distorted  interpretations  of  the  facts  and 
that  current  troop  movements  are  merely  to  disperse 
the  remnants  of  the  Chinese  army.  The  White 
Russians  are  considered  a  nuisance  by  the  Japanese 
military  command. 

February  29 — The  League  announces  that  as  a 
result  of  a  conference  in  Shanghai  aboard  the  British 
flagship  Kent,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  agreed 
upon  a  mutual,  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  troops, 
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but  Shanghai  reports  that  as  Japanese  reinforcements 
are  pouring  into  Shanghai,  the  military  command 
issues  an  ultimatum  threatening  destruction  of  the 
railways  leading  into  Shanghai  unless  the  Chinese 
cease  bringing  up  reinforcements. 

Hugh  S.  Gibson  pledges  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  in  League  efforts  to  settle  the 
Chinese- Japanese  controversy. 

The  Navy  Department  makes  public  an  order 
sending  virtually  the  entire  United  States  navy  into 
the  Pacific  to  participate  in  the  general  maneuvers 
off  Hawaii,  the  largest  number  of  American  fighting 
vessels  gathered  in  the  Pacific  since  1919—12  battle- 
ships, 17  cruisers,  33  submarines,  81  destroyers,  3 
aircraft  carriers,  and  53  auxilliary  vessels. 

March  1 — General  Shirakawa  takes  over  command 
from  General  Uyeda  and  issues  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Chinese  accept  the  Japanese  de- 
mands for  immediate  withdrawal,  the  Japanese  will 
terminate  their  military  activities,  but  offensive 
activities  are  continuing   on  both  sides. 

A  division  of  Japanese  troops  is  landed  20  miles  up 
the  Yangtze  river  from  Woosung  for  a  flank  move- 
ment against  the  Chinese  in  the  Shanghai  area. 

The  Chinese  government  decides  to  order  a  puni- 
tive expedition  against  the  newly  created  Manchu- 
rian  state,  as  a  proclamation  from  Mukden  declares 
the  new  government  to  be  operative.  The  Chinese 
government  also  decides  to  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Russia  broken  in  1929  over  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  dispute.  A  Tokyo  spokesman 
states  that  the  govenment  has  been  informed  of 
large  arrivals  of  troops  from  European  Russia  which 
are  stationed  along  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary 
of  Manchuria. 


Mercolized  Wax  Makes 
Skin  Stay  Young 


Mercolized  Wax  is  the  favorite  beauty  aid, 
because  it  so  quickly  brings  new  youth  and 
beauty  to  the  skin.  Pat  Mercolized  Wax 
briskly  all  over  your  face,  neck  and  arms 
nightly  as  if  it  were  a  co'd  cream.  Tiny 
flakes  of  discolored  skin  are  fbeked  off  and 
blemishes  such  as  freckles,  tan,  blackheads, 
and  sunburn  quickly  disappear.  The  new 
complexion  then  revealed  is  young,  smooth, 
soft  and  lovely.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
the  hidden  beauty. 


March  2 — Their  flank  threatened,  the  Chinese 
forces  are  executing  an  orderly  withdrawal  from  the 
Shanghai  area,  setting  up  new  lines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quinsan  which  is  outside  the  20  kilometer  zone. 
Admiral  Nomura  at  Shanghai  states  that  the 
talk  of  American  naval  operations  in  the  Pacific 
against  Japan  is  nonsense,  but  admits  that  the  Shang- 
hai situation  is  unpleasant  and  that  Japan  should 
liquidate  it  as  soon  as  possible  consistent  with  na- 
tional honor  and  send  the  bulk  of  its  land  and  sea 
forces    homeward. 

March  S — The  Chinese  representative  at  Geneva 
state  that  the  Japanese  armistice  terms  are  absolutely 
unacceptable  as  tantamount  to  conditions  of  surren- 
der. He  says  that  the  Chinese  have  withdrawn  20 
kilometers  from  Shanghai  and  are  now  waiting  to 
see  whether  Japan  will  withdraw  its  troops  from  the 
occupied  territory. 

The  Japanese  consulate  at  Shanghai  formally 
announces  the  termination  of  all  military  operations 
by  Japan  around  Shanghai,  and  General  Shira- 
kawa and  Admiral  Nomura  issue  similar  statements. 
According  to  the  General  there  will  be  no  further 
fighting  unless  the  Chinese  forces  resort  to  further 
hostilities.  The  Chinese,  however,  declare  that 
despite  these  announcements,  the  Japanese  are 
attacking  Nanziang,  20  miles  from  Shanghai.  The 
Japanese  forces  have  taken  over  the  Woosung  forts, 
Chapei,   Tazang,    Nanziang,   and   other   points. 

March  5— Minister  of  War  Araki  tells  the  League 
of  Nations  Manchurian  investigating  committee, 
which  arrived  in  Tokyo  a  week  or  so  ago,  that  Japan 
has  no  intention  of  invading  Russian  territory,  but 
that  if  a  Soviet  army  menaced  Manchurian  territory, 
Japan  must  defent  it. 

Baron  Takuma  Dan,  managing  director  of  the 
vast  Mitsui  commercial  interests,  dies  of  wounds 
inflicted  by  an  assassin. 

March  7 — Japanese  and  Chinese  military  author- 
ities mutually  charge  each  other  with  continuing 
offensive  activities,  but  foreign  observers  believe 
that  skirmishing  is  continuing,  but  that  no  general 
engagement  has  begun.  Japanese  forces  in  the 
Shanghai  area  are  now  estimated  at  being  from  40,000 
to  75,000. 

March  8 — General  Shirakawa  issues  a  militant 
statement  warning  the  Chinese  to  stay  away  from 
the  Japanese  lines.  The  Chinese  demand  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  to  the  Inter- 
national Settlement  and  on  shipboard.  They  say 
they  will  not  yield  to  coercion  or  suffer  the  humiliation 
of  loss  of  sovereign  rights. 

March  9 — Japanese  Minister  Shigemitsu  at  Shang- 
hai notifies  the  Chinese  that  the  Japanese  civil  and 
military  authorities  are  prepared  to  negotiate  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  accordance  with  the 
League  of  Nations  resolution. 

General  Wu  Te-chen,  mayou  of  Greater  Shanghai, 
writes  Consul  General  Murai  a  letter  stating  that 
the  Chinese  public  safety  and  sanitation  authorities 


have  been  instructed  to  resume  administration  of  the 
war  areas.  The  Japanese  have  since  last  week  beet* 
engaged  in  clearing  up  the  debris  in  Chapei  and  Kiang- 
wan  and  burying  dead  bodies. 

Henry  Pu  Yi,  one  time  "boy  emperor"  of  China,  is 
formally  inaugurated  as  "dictator"  of  Manchoukuo 
— Land  of  Manchuria. 

March  10 — Chinese  irregular  troops  numbering* 
around  300  attack  the  train  on  which  General  Honjo* 
Count  Uchida,  and  other  Japanese  notables  were 
returning  from  the  inauguration  of  Henry  Pu  Yi. 
The  attack  was  repulsed  without  injury  to  any  ct 
the  passengers. 

With  the  easing  of  the  situation  in  Shanghai*, 
three  American  destroyers  sail  for  Manila. 

March  11 — The  League  of  Nations  Assembly 
approves  the  creation  of  a  cemmittee  of  19  to  super- 
vise the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  military  forces  fromr 
the  Shanghai  area. 

March  12 — Japan  decides  to  withhold  recognition 
of  the  new  Manchurian  state  until  international* 
reaction  to  the  new  regime  is  determined. 

March  14 — The  League  of  Nations  commission  of 
inquiry  arrives  in  Shanghai,  and  it  is  reported  that 
Japan  will  withdraw  a  large  part  of  its  troops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shanghai. 


The  Planets  for  April,  1932 

By  THE  MANILA  OBSERVATORY 

MERCURY  will  be 
favorably  observed 
only  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  month 
It  will  continue  to  be  an 
early  evening  star  up  to 
the  tenth,  after  which  it 
will  become  a  morning 
star  appearing  above  the 
eastern  horizon  just  be- 
fore sunrise. 

VENUS  is  a  brilliant 
evening  star  in  the 
western     sky     and    sets 

about  four   hours    after  sundown.     It  may  even  be 
seen  before  the  sun  has  completely  set 

MARS  is  a  morning  star,  though  a  bit  too  close  to 
tne  sun  for  observation.  It  is  in  the  constellation 
Pisces. 

JUPITER  will  be  found  almost  directly  overhead 
after  sundown.  It  is  in  the  constellation  Cancer 
and  sets  at  about  2  a.  m.  on  the  15th. 

SATURN  rises  at  about  1  a.  m.  on  the  15th  and 
is  almost  as  bright  as  a  first  magnitude  star.  It  is 
just  a  little  west  of  the  constellation  Capricorn. 
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Two  or  three  months  after  birth  wean 
your  precious  baby  on  Bear  Brand 
natural  milk. 

It  is  admitedly  the  very  best,  reliable 
and  uniform  food  for  infants  and  will 
make  your  child  grow  strong,  healthy 
and  vigorous. 

Bear  Brand  Natural  Swiss  Milk  is 
used  and  appreciated  all  over  the  world 
and  highly  rec  ommended  by  thousands 
of  Physicians  aid  hospital  authorities. 


DUTY! 

It  'is  the  duty  of  every  young- 
mother  not  only  to  select  the  very 
best  and  the  most  reliable  food  for 
her  infant,  but  also  to 

preserve  her  own  health,  youth  and 
beauty  to  ensure  the  lasting  haj)- 
piness  of  her  own  home. 

Mothers  of  advanced  countries 
have  long  ago  learned  the  advantage 
of  early  weaning  of  their  babies 
to  good,  wholesome  natural  milk 
of  proved  reliable  and  nutritive 
properties. 

This  is  one  important  reason  women 
of  these  countries  stay  young,  healthy 
and  attractive  while  their  unfortu- 
nate sisters  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  tropics,  are 
aging  prematurely  on  account  of 
unduly  prolonged  nursing  of  then- 
child  ren. 


BEAR  Brand  Milk  Builds  Better  Babies  and  Keeps  Their 

Mothers  Young  and  Charming 
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The  End  of  Vanity  Fair 


Anonymous 


THERE    were    only    some   one    hundred    thousand 
Earthians  left,  and  they  well  realized  what  they 
would  ultimately  have  to  face  and  that  the  time 
was  coming  very  near. 

The  world  had  long  since  been  very  sparsely  populated. 
It  was  one  vast  desert.  The  oceans  had  disappeared. 
The  atmosphere  had  become  very  rare.  And  it  was  bitterly 
cold.  The  sky  was  no  longer  blue,  as  it  had  been  ages 
ago,  but  sun  and  stars  burned  malevolently  in  a  somber 
sky. 

The  small  water  supply  came  from  the  canals,  construct- 
ed by  the  prodigious  labor  of  many  generations  of  men, 
running  in  straight  lines  from  the  polar  regions  to  the 
equatorial  belt  to  which  the  Earthians  had  withdrawn. 
The  great  cities  of  the  former  temperate  zones  had  been 
abandoned  millenniums  ago. 

During  the  few  short  weeks  of  the  cold  summer,  a  scant 
flow  of  water,  derived  from  the  melting  of  the  thin  polar 
snow  caps,  had  come  down  the  canals,  and  had,  with  the 
sunlight  supplemented  by  artificial  illumination  at  night, 
just  sufficient  to  grow  an  amount  of  vegetable  food  that 
furnished  the  Earthians  with  some  of  the  necessary  vi- 
tamins. 

Only  one  crop  was  grown  as  the  most  economical,  a 
strange  type  of  plant,  derived  by  artificial  breeding  from 
former  tundra  vegetation.  All  other  forms  of  plant  life  had 
long  since  become  extinct,  except  certain  fruits  and  flowers 
which  were  raised  underground,  under  artificial  skies, 
in  a  soil  of  pure  sand  periodically  supplied  with  chemical 
nutrients. 

Forms  of  animal  life  other  than  human  were  also  gone, 
except  for  a  small  number  of  domestic  animals  which  lived 
with  the  Earthians,  and  several  types  of  bacteria  which 
were  able  to  survive  around  the  canals  in  a  soil  which  re- 
mained at  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  Earth- 
ians was  synthetically  produced  from  inorganic  materials. 
These  foods,  however,  of  great  variety  and  prepared  with 
skill  and  art,  were  delicious.  Certain  undifferentiated 
protoplasms  were  artificially  cultivated  and  furnished  a 
limited  meat  supply. 

The  Earthians  were  a  highly  civilized  people,  for  all 
the  terrible  straits  in  which  they  found  themselves  as  a 


result  of  the  slow  desiccation  of  the  planet.  They  were 
the  pick  of  all  the  human  race,  developed  during  many 
millions  of  years  of  evolution.  The  physically  ill-favored 
and  the  dull-witted,  as  well  as  the  anti-social  and  crim- 
inal, had  long  since  been  bred  out.  The  Earthians  were 
the  finest  living  organisms  that  had  ever  been.  They 
still  looked  very  much  like  the  men  of  an  earlier  age,  ex- 
cept that  their  bony  structure  was  finer  and  their  heads 
somewhat  larger.  The  Earthians  exercised  some  control 
over  evolutionary  processes  through  eugenics,  and  the 
human  type  had  become  relatively  fixed  according  to  the 
idealized  art  forms  of  earlier  ages.  They  had  little  hair, 
especially  the  men,  but  nobly-shaped  heads,  and  beauti- 
ful, unblemished,  smooth  bronze  skins.  They  lived  to 
very  old  age,  several  hundred  years,  and  even  longer  life 
was  possible  for  those  who  wanted  it  or  could  be  persuaded 
to  live  longer  by  their  friends. 

For  many  millenniums  they  had  lived  in  completely  in- 
closed, underground  pleasure  cities  of  luxurious  palaces, 
air-conditioned  and  artificially  heated  and  lighted.  For 
power  they  drew  on  atomic  energy. 

Universal  peace  had  been  established  shortly  after  the 
dark  ages,  but  toward  the  end  of  normal  living  conditions 
— or  what  was  then  considered  normal — fierce  wars  had 
broken  out  for  the  possession  of  the  last  tracts  of  arable 
land.  After  these  wars,  the  people  had  come  to  such  a 
restriction  of  births  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  growth  of 
the  population  was  not  merely  checked,  but  the  total  po- 
pulation was  slowly  reduced  and  kept  within  the  dwindling 
life-maintenance  capacity  of  the  earth.  This  had  gone  on 
for  millennium  after  millennium,  until  the  last  hundred 
thousand  of  the  human  race  now  dwelt  in  a  region  formerly 
covered  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  an  ancient  and  splendid 
underground  city  into  which  they  had  withdrawn  will  all 
the  wealth  of  the  world. 

It  was  literally  a  city  ot  golden  streets,  vivid  with  colors, 
and  sparkling  with  precious  stones  arranged  in  abstract 
designs  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  mask  the  perspectives 
and  angles  of  the  subterranean  halls  and  corridors.  There 
was  nothing  in  all  that  city  that  was  not  priceless  and  rare. 

The  Earthians  lived  under  a  form  of  government  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Greek  city  states  millions  of 
years  before,  except  that  there  were  no  slaves.     Nor  were 
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there  rich  or  poor;  everything  was  owned  in  common. 
Every  man  and  Woman,  and  every  child,  had  a  voice  in 
the  government,  although  there  was  practically  no  govern- 
ment. The  most  gifted  were  elected  to  take  charge  of  the 
few  affairs  that  required  personal  direction.  Nearly  every- 
thing was  done  by  noiseless ,  automatic  machines .  Such  little 
work  as  was  necessary  was  looked  upon  as  exercise  or  play. 
They  went  about  their  activities  naked,  for  both  young 
and  old  were  beautiful,  but  when  lolling  about  they  some- 
times wrapped  themselves  in  shimmering  artificial  silks- 
Sexual  relations  were  unrestrained  in  any  way,  but  most 
Earthians  formed  life-partnerships  in  love.  Only  rarely 
were  mistakes  made,  and  then  as  little  as  possible  was  said 
about  them,  for  incompatibility  was  considered  a  kind 
of  disgrace. 

TDut  now  it  seemed  that  the  water  supply  of  the  planet 
was  almost  entirely  dissipated.  The  canals  failed 
to  bring  down  even  the  small  amount  of  water  required  to 
irrigate  the  fields  of  the  one  remaining  city  of  the  once 
populous  earth.  There  had  been  for  three  years  three 
successive  crop  failures.  The  Earthians,  of  course,  knew 
how  to  make  water  artificially  by  an  electric  process,  but 
the  quantities  of  minerals  that  had  to  be  worked  over  to 
extract  the  necessary  gases  were  enormous,  and  only  small 
volumes  of  water  resulted.  Chemists  and  engineers  were 
at  work  on  the  problem,  and  the  people  were  kept  con- 
stantly informed  of  their  progress.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  situation  was  extremely  hazardous. 

A  mass  meeting  had  been  called.  Groups  of  Earthians 
were  passing  through  the  wide,  brilliantly  lighted 
corridors  of  the  city  to  the  central  meeting  place,  a  vast 
amphitheater  capable  of  seating  tens  of  thousands.  Some 
were  serious  and  some  were  gay,  but  there  was  neither  fear 
nor  anxiety  to  be  read  in  their  handsome  features.  They 
took  their  places  quietly  in  comfortable  seats  of  a  beauti- 
fully molded,  practical  design,  seemingly  cast  in  one  piece 
with  the  glassy  floor.  The  ceiling  was  invisible,  lost  in  a 
haze  of  golden  light. 

A  silence  came  over  the  multitude  as  the  President,  an 
aged  but  vigorous  man,  appeared.  Without  attempt  at 
circumlocution  or  oratory,  he  spoke,  and  his  voice,  by 
mechanical  means,  reached  the  farthest  corners  of  the  great 
hall,  and,  as  well,  to  the  private  apartments  of  those  who 
had  elected  to  remain  there. 

"Friends",  he  said,  "you  are  all  prepared  for  what  you 
are  to  hear.  For  three  years  our  canal  system  has  failed  to 
bring  us  sufficient  water  for  our  crops.  The  head  of  our 
department  of  engineers  has  reported  that  although  water 
can  be  made,  it  can  not  be  produced  in  adequate  quanti- 
ties. Together  with  the  little  water  which  we  may  expect 
still  to  come  down  the  canals  every  year,  we  have  in  reserve 
and  can  make  enough  food  and  water  to  last  us  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twenty -three  years.  This  meeting  is  now 
open  to  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  what  disposition  we 
shall  make  of  the  time  still  remaining  to  us". 

No  apparent  excitement  followed  this  calm  announcement, 
only  a  complete  silence  that  lasted  for  several  minutes  as 
men  and  women  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

A  young  man  arose,  pridefully,  and  looked  around  upon 
his  friends  with  a  smile.  "Mr.  President",  he  said,  "I 
suppose  there  are  no  alternatives?" 
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The  President  nodded— his  interrogator  was  young, 
or  he  would  not  have  asked  a  needless  question. 

"Then,  Mr.  President,"  continued  the  young  man, 
"I  suggest  that  we  make  an  end  of  our  and  of  human 
existence  seven  days  from  now". 

He  resumed  his  seat,  and  again  there  was  silence. 

Then  a  young  woman  came  to  her  feet,  a  child  in  her 
arms,  her  beautiful  breasts  exposed.  "Mr.  President," 
she  cried,  "a  few  more  women  and  myself  are  mothers 
with  young  children.  Life  has  been  so  beautiful  for  us, 
that  I  want  my  child,  and,  I  believe,  the  other  mothers 
too,  and  the  fathers,  and  you  all,  will  want  these  children 
to  have  a  few  years  of  happiness  before  extinction.  Let 
us  not  be  as  cruel  as  nature.  Let  us  decide  to  carry  on  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  then,  if  we  must,  die.  Not  now 
when  we  may  still  live!" 

There  was  an  approving  murmur,  and  the  President, 
glancing  over  the  audience,  read  its  will. 

"  We  will  not ",  he  said  in  measured  terms,  "be  over-hasty. 
Life  is  good.  We  will  live  as  long  as  possible.  Mr.  Sta- 
tistician, what  is  our  population?  " 

"Approximately   one  hundred   thousand,   Sir." 

"How  many  children  under  five?" 

"Fifty,  Sir". 

"How  many  people  over  two  hundred?" 

"Many  thousand,  Sir." 

"Are  any  of  them  likely  to  die  soon?" 

"None,  Sir,  under  the  circumstances.  They  will  wish 
to  remain  alive,  and  our  physiologists  will  be  able  to  keep 
them  alive." 

"I  asked  these  questions,"  said  the  President,  "so  that 
you  would  all  know  the  answers.  You  may  vote  viva  voce 
on  this  proposition:  We  will  continue  to  live  until  the 
year  10,000  of  this  cycle,  which,  by  coincidence,  is  twenty- 
three  years  from  now.  After  one  year  from  today,  from 
no  matter  whom  the  parents,  no  children  born  will  be 
allowed  to  live.  Three  days  before  the  end  of  the  period 
of  twenty-three  years,  we  will  institute  a  feast,  to  be  called 
simply  The  Feast.  On  the  final  day  our  engineers  will  use 
means  to  painlessly  end  our  existence." 

There  was  a  shout  of  acclamation. 

npHE  twenty-three  years  passed  rapidly,  although  life 
for  the  hundred  thousand  went  on  much  as  it  had 
except  that  no  longer  were  plans  or  provisions  made  for  any 
future  beyond  the  year  10,000.  Most  of  the  people  devoted 
themselves  to  their  loved  ones  and  friends.  The  Earthians, 
accustomed  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  live  well, 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  living,  now  almost  outdid  them- 
selves. They  continued  to  take  part  in  athletic  games, 
intellectual  tourneys,  the  composing  of  poems  and  dramas 
and  musical  works,  philosophical  conversations,  banquets, 
balls,  and  various  types  of  lighter  entertainment.  Others 
busied  themselves  about  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  a  few 
even  continued  their  scientific  researches. 

All  of  the  hundred  thousand  took  an  interest  in  the  young 
people — a  hundred  of  them,  for  fifty  more  children  had 
been  born  in  the  last  year  of  grace,  a  somewhat  larger 
birthrate  than  had  become  usual.  They  were  earnestly 
taught  to  make  the  most  of  what  was  to  be  so  brief  an 


existence.  Everything  was  spread  before  them;  nothing 
withheld  from  them.  They  became  the  darlings  of  the 
entire  doomed  city.  But  although  their  slightest  wish 
was  a  command,  so  learned  were  the  Earthians  in  pedagogy, 
that  these  young  people  were  not  spoiled,  but  grew  up 
into  marvelously  perfect  human  beings.  They  were  wedded 
early  amidst  scenes  of  extraordinary  splendor  and  poignancy. 

For  there  was  feeling  among  the  Earthians,  although 
not  a  sign  of  weakness  or  despair.  They  had  long  been 
religionless.  They  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  that 
they  could  alter  Fate  by  weak  appeals  and  cries  for  mercy. 
They  had  become  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  the  ulti- 
mate death  of  the  race,  as  had  men  from  the  very  beginning 
to  the  thought  of  individual  death.  They  felt,  indeed,  that 
the  life  of  the  individual,  and  finally  all  life  on  earth,  should 
have  not  only  a  beginning  and  a  period  of  development, 
but  a  climax  and  an  ending.  Their  only  care  had  been  to 
learn  the  laws  of  nature,  so  that  they  could  take  advantage 
of  them,  and  get  the  most  out  of  life.  They  were  rational- 
ists, sensualists,  hedonists,  stoics.  They  believed  only 
in  themselves,  and,  in  these  latter  millenniums,  as  pitted 
against  a  definitely,  although  impersonally,  hostile  nature, 
to  the  inevitable  planetary  processes  of  which  they  would 
finally  have  to  surrender. 

Tn  the  year  10,000  of  the  last  cycle,  the  great  gates  of 
the  underground  city  were  opened,  and  most  of  the 
population,  dressed  in  special  clothing,  for  it  was  very  cold 
in  spite  of  it  being  spring,  streamed  out  upon  the  plain. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly  in  a  dull  sky,  but  gave  little 
perceptible  heat.  The  stars,  too,  were  simultaneously 
visible.  The  ground  was  powdery  and  there  was  no  wind, 
and  the  dust  rose  in  clouds  as  the  Earthians  formed  a  pro- 
cession and  began  their  march  around  the  city.  Low  hills 
stretched  out  to  the  north,  otherwise  there  was  no  break 
in  the  dull  landscape  except  the  arrow-straight  canal, 
still  dry.  In  the  fields  that  had  been  intensively  culti 
vated  up  to  a  few  years  before,  not  even  a  dead  stick  was 
visible. 

The  Earthians  shivered  in  spite  of  their  heavy  clothing, 
and  some  only  looked  around  for  a  few  minutes  before 
hurrying  back  into  the  city.  Many  thousands,  however, 
took  part  in  the  march.  Half  way  around,  they  broke  into 
song,  and  as  they  poured  in  through  the  magnificent 
gates,  built  thousands  of  years  before  of  concrete  and  steel 
and  bronze  and  gold  and  platinum,  they  turned  around  for 
one  more  look  at  the  sun,  and  many  of  them,  waving  their 
arms  in  a  gesture  of  fare- 
well, laughed. 

And  now  the  great  gates 
were  closed  again,  and  all 
the  hundred  thousand, 
together  with  the  one 
hundred  young  people,  half 
of  whom  had  been  born  in 
the  year  after  the  Decision, 
were  there.  None  had  died 
in  the  interim;  the  most 
aged  had  all  of  them  deter- 
mined to  see  the  great 
human  game  out. 

The  three  day  Feast  be- 


gan. By  means  of  various  therapeutic  agents,  the  effects 
of  fatigue  were  overcome,  and  all  scientific  knowledge  and 
all  the  skills  of  art  were  employed  to  augment  appetite 
and  to  stave  off  satiety. 

The  last  food  was  put  on  the  great  tables  in  the  amphi- 
theater, and  the  finest  wines,  centuries  old,  flooded  the 
crystal  goblets.  The  most  beautiful  young  men  and  women 
displayed  themselves  in  the  wildest  and  most  abandoned 
dances,  and  yet  there  was  a  grace  and  beauty  about  every 
part  of  the  performance  that  earlier  men  could  have  had 
no  conception  of.  Every  form  of  pleasure  was  practiced. 
The  utmost  refinements  of  sense  were  enjoyed  to  the  last 
exquisite  moment. 

Towards  the  end,  a  great  pyre  was  built,  upon  which 
men  and  women  with  proud  and  careless  gestures  threw  the 
choicest  of  human  possessions,  and  with  arms  entwined  they 
danced  around  the  leaping  fire  as  it  devoured  humanity's 
most  marvelous  works  of  art,  books  containing  secrets 
of  nature  it  had  taken  millions  of  years  to  discover,  and  the 
most  prized  of  records  of  human  history  on  earth. 

Andas  they  danced  around  this  holocaust,  they  chanted 
a  song,  and  others  in  the  amphitheater  and  in  the  glittering 
galleries  took  up  the  weirdly  sliding  tones  in  complicated 
harmonies  and  interwoven  rhythms;  the  great  electric 
organ,  dominating  an  orchestra  of  many  thousand  instru- 
ments, took  the  lead,  its  lower  tones  rolling  like  the  almost 
forgotten  thunder  of  ages  when  the  earth  had  a  denser  at- 
mosphere; and  the  whole  city  reverberated  with  the  music 
—a  paeon  of  passion  and  life— the  song  of  man,  lustful  and 
heroic  until  the  last,  gay  even  at  the  death  of  the  world. 

And  suddenly  a  faint  perfume  became  noticeable,  as  of 
a  field  of  flowers  in  the  spring  time  of  the  world.  Realiz- 
ing it  meant  the  end,  men  and  women,  sons  and  daughters, 
lovers,  friends,  enbraced,  and,  speaking  strong  fond  words 
of  affection,  drew  the  lethal  fragrance  into  their  lungs,  and 
died  in  each  other's  arms. 

TWTusic  and  song  and  laughter  had  ceased,  and  the  city 
1  was  silent.  Beautiful  bodies  of  old  and  young  lay 
everywhere  in  the  positions  in  which  death  had  overcome 
them.  Friends  and  lovers  in  last  embrace,  dancers  with 
limbs  still  outstretched,  faces  with  mouths  open  as  if  still 
in  song. 

TDut  through  that  city  of  the  dead,  slunk  one  living  man 

—a  gray -beard,  the  Chief  Engineer.     A  scientist,  he 

had  wanted  to  make  a  final  observation  and  had  taken 

secret  measures   to   protect  himself   against  the   sweetly 

poisonous  fumes.  He  crept 
through  that  dead,  still 
world,  gazed  into  the  im- 
mobile faces  of  those  he 
loved,  and  then,  with  star- 
ing eyes  and  hand  pressed 
to  his  forehead,  he  scurried 
toward  his  home  where  he 
had  a  book  into  which  he 
had  long  been  accustomed 
to  jot  down  such  thoughts 
as  came  to  him. 

His  last  thought ;  he  must 
put  that  down  before  maxl- 
(Continued  on  page  580) 
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This  Radio  Entertainment  Rot 


By  A  R 

S  a  beginning,  let  me  state  that 
I  own  a  fairly  good  radio  set, 
one  of  the  more  recent  superhets, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
circuits  of  its  kind.  I  purchased  this 
radio  set  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining 
me  at  home.  Today,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  phonograph  which  is  operated  with  the  set,  I  would 
sell  the  radio  itself  for  thirty  cents  and  feel  that  I  had 
done  some  one  a  mean  trick  by  selling  it  is  an  instrument 
for  entertainment. 

In  making  that  statement  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
mechanical  part  of  broadcasting,  that  is,  the  equipment  of 
the  broadcasting  studios.  The  whole  criticism  is  aimed  at 
the  kind  of  programs  foisted  on  the  public  as  "entertain- 
ment." Some  one  has  said  that,  so  far  as  the  E.  &  G. 
station  is  concerned,  that  is,  KZRM,  forty  per  cent  of  the 
total  program  is  devoted  to  the  better  kind  of  music,  while 
the  other  sixty  per  cent  is  "popular"  music,  commonly 
referred  to,  and  rightly,  as  "jazz,"  canned,  and  local  talent 
broadcasts. 

On  the  whole  I  am  not  altogether  against  this  "canned" 
music  since  today,  with  the  extraordinary  improvements 
made  in  sound  reproduction,  it  is  really  excellent.  Again, 
the  improvements  made  in  actually  recording  the  original 
has  also  been  greatly  improved,  especially  in  the  European 
records,  and  the  result  is  that  modern  "canned"  music 
has  lost  much  of  its  original  "canniness." 

My  chief  objection  to  present  broadcasting  is  the  hor- 
rible mess  of  jazz  that  is  being  put  on  the  air,  and  the  un- 
ending hours  at  a  time  that  it  is  on  the  air.  The  stations 
may  say  that  the  public  wants  this  kind  of  music,  and  so 
much  of  it. 

My  next  objection  is  to  the  hopelessly  stupid  "  sponsored  " 
programs  which  are  increasing  in  number.  There  are 
but  two  of  the  whole  mess  of  sponsored  programs  that  are 
worth  listening  to  at  present,1  and  I  recently  took  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  just  how  many  people  do  listen  to  them. 
In  my  immediate  neighborhood  there  are  eight  radio  sets, 
including  my  own.  I  can  easily  hear  all  of  them  from  my 
home.  The  owners  of  these  sets  are  average  home  people, 
not  cabaret  habitues,  who  can  and  do  buy  regularly  such 
necessities  as  they  require  for  home  and  family,  with  a 
hit  of  luxury  now  and  then;  the  kind  of  families  that  rep- 
resent the  great  majority  of  Filipino  homes,  or  shall  I 
he  more  inclusive  and  say  Philippine  homes. 

I  spent  one  night  listening  to  the  kind  of  programs  these 
families  were  interested  in.  Starting  at  6:30  p.  m. — all 
sets  being  "dead"  prior  to  that — they  were  listening  to 
the  "Informational  Period";  followed  by  the  "Dinner 
Period";  then  a  "Studio  Program";  followed  by  a 
""Sponsored  Program"  which  was  tuned  out  by  four  of  the 
remaining  seven  sets  within  my  hearing — my  own,  of  course, 
heing  "off".  Three  of  the  four  tuned  in  Beck's.  This 
was  followed  by  a  fifteen-minute  studio  program  which  the 
others  tuned  in  for  a  few  minutes,  then  out  again.  After 
this  came  the  climax — a  sponsored  program  that  all  tuned 
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adio  Fan 
out.  It  was  too  utterly  worthless  and  hopeless  for  any 
of  the  eight  sets  to  waste  current  and  tubes  on.  This 
sponsored  program,  from  the  first,  has  been  characterized 
by  the  its  utter  lack  of  quality  in  either  the  musical  or  com- 
mercial parts  of  it.  I  have  noticed  that  the  family  nearest 
me  do  as  I  do  on  this  program  regularly — that  is,  tune  it 
out.  The  program  and  announcing  is  too  stupid  for  de- 
scription. 

The  program  of  another  sponsor  starts  off  well  with, 
let  us  say,  the  Flonzaley  Quartette  in  one  of  the  finer  com- 
positions of  the  masters,  but  after  each  record  there  is 
injected  a  lengthy  commercial  announcement  that,  to  use 
a  slang  phrase,  is  "as  much  out  of  place  as  a  pig  in  a  par- 
lor" utterly  ruining  the  interest  or  good  will  that  the  spon- 
sor might  have  created,  spoiling  otherwise  good  music. 
If  the  announcements  had  any  interest  other  than  the 
cheapest  sort  of  selling  talk  it  might  get  by  with  some  of 
us,  but  it  lacks  even  the  merit  of  sales  interest. 

From  the  manner  in  which  sponsored  programs  are  thrown 
together  it  would  seem  that  the  sponsors  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  radio  listeners  are  forced  to  listen  to  their 
stupid  announcements  or  programs.  You  are  wrong,  Mr. 
Sponsor;  we  neither  have  to,  nor  will  we  listen  to  them. 
If  you  have  something  interesting  to  say  about  what  you 
have  to  sell,  and  will  tell  it  to  us  in  an  interesting  way,  we 
will  gladly  give  you  a  chance  to  say  it,  but  don't  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  we  have  to  do  this.  The  radio 
sets  are  ours,  not  yours.  We  bought  them  to  be  enter- 
tained, not  to  be  bored. 

Now  .  .  .  about  the  extraordinary  amount  of  jazz  that 
is  being  put  on  the  air.  The  studios  may  be  under  the 
impression  that  the  great  majority  of  the  listeners  prefer 
it.  Three  out  of  eight  owners  where  I  live  listen  to  it 
sometimes.  The  other  five  tune  most  of  it  out,  which  is 
to  say,  their  sets  are  "dead."  Figure  out  the  "majority" 
in  this  case.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  another 
sponsored  program,  the  first  series  of  which  were  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  character  and  tremendously  interesting, 
most  of  the  families  near  me  now  do  not  tune  in.  It  is 
deteriorating  into  the  "dance-hall"  class,  in  spite  of  its 
good  orchestra.2  Incidentally,  this  program  is  made 
up  of  "request  numbers"  sent  in  by  listeners.  .  .in  the 
United  States.  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  here  to 
quote  what  I  overheard  a  short  time  ago:  "If  you  want 
to  know  what  is  wrong  with  the  United  States  listen  to 
its  music,  and  read  its  news." 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  the  radio  situation 
here  but  this  is  enough  to  let  some  one  into  a  few  secrets. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  if  station  operators  will  pay  much 
attention  to  it,  much  less  those  merchants  who  are  spon- 
soring programs  through  them.  Both  seem  to  know  far 
more  about  what  the  public  wants  than  does  the  public 
itself.  Go  to  it,  gentlemen;  but  don't  expect  me  to  let 
you  use  my  radio  set.  I've  got  a  phonograph  to  go  with 
it  and  I  can  select  my  own  music. 


l Chevrolet  and  New  Manila. 
2Chevrolet. 


Radio  Broadcasting  in  the  Philippines 


By  The  Editor 


T 


iHE  article  on  the  opposite  page 
in  which  a  "  radio  fan ' '  declares  him- 
self with  no  little  heat,  is  genuine, 
and  is  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Philip- 
pine Magazine  in  good  faith  as  indicating 
a  state  of  mind  shared,  no  doubt,  by  many  former 
radio  enthusiasts.  Similar  protests  have  appeared  in  the 
periodicals  of  other  countries  and  all  tend  to  show  that 
the  radio  industry  had  better  look  to  itself. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  radio  is  an  instru- 
ment that  will  prove  of  increasing  value,  especially  to  the 
people  of  such  a  country  as  the  Philippines,  where  millions 
of  the  population  live  in  comparatively  isolated  islands, 
largely  out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Before 
long  the  radio  will  appear  to  them  to  be  not  a  means  merely 
of  entertainment,  but  an  almost  vital  necessity.  To  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  the  radio  is  t  <e  only  means  available 
for  direct  communication  between  the  government  and 
other  social  entities  and  the  masses  of  the  people. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  good  radio  instrument  in 
every  town  and  barrio  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
sale  of  some  tens  of  thousands  of  instruments  throughout 
the  country  would  or  might  do  more  for  Philippine  progress 
than  any  other  thing  that  could  be  so  easily  accomplished. 
These  should  be  cheap,  serviceable  machines.  Expensive 
cabinet  work  is  not  necessary. 

But  it  must  be  emphasized  to  the  individual  radio  owner 
that  a  good  instrument  does  not  assure  him  of  worth  while 
reception;  and  broadcasting  will  long  continue  to  be  the 
barbarous  yap  which,  generally  speaking,  it  is  today,  un- 
less he  asserts  himself. 

Radio  broadcasting  is  so  important,  or  will  become  so, 
that  it  should  be  either  a  government  monopoly,  as  it  is 
in  European  countries,  or  a  private  monopoly  under  strict 
government  supervision.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
weakness  of  broadcasting  today  is  the  existence  of  small 
stations  without  sufficient  resources  to  make  the  broad- 
casts worth  while,  the  operators  of  which,  moreover, 
have  frequently  not  even  the  desire  to  make  their  broad- 
casts more  than    auxilliary  to  sales  campaigns. 

Radio  broadcasting  is  so  important,  or  will  become  so, 
that  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
a  director  of  an  important  broadcasting  station— and  no 
others  should  be  licensed— as  is  exercised  in  the  selection, 
say,  of  a  director  of  a  government  bureau  of  education. 

Since  the  radio  appeals  to  the  mind  exclusively  through  the 
ear,  a  good  part  of  the  broadcast  may  very  well  be  music,  and 
if  the  director  is  himself  not  a  musician,  he  should  have  the 
services  of  a  competent  musical  adviser  at  his  command. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  music  is  broad- 
cast to  such  an  extent  that  people  are  growing  sick  of  it. 
Never  has  the  world  been  so  flooded  with  music.  Music 
used  to  have  for  us  the  preciousness  of  something  rare; 
it  was  for  our  hours  of  relaxation  and  recuperation.  Now 
we  have  it  over  the  radio  for  breakfast,  for  lunch,  and  for 


supper;  at  work,  at  night,  and  after  we  go  to  bed.  The 
best  music  so  forced  upon  the  world  would  pall  the  appetite; 
the  "music"  people  are  compelled  to  listen  to— at  least  in 
the  centers  of  population,  and,  if  not  over  their  own  radios, 
over  those  of  their  neig  bors— is  rapidly  driving  them 
frantic.  If  their  sanity  does  hold  out,  their  sensitivity 
to  the  beauties  of  sound  are  hopelessly  dulled.  No  wonder 
that  under  such  circumstances,  great  musicians,  among 
them  Rachmaninoff,  have  railed  against  the  radio  as  the 
devil's  own  device  against  the  divine  art. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  attack  the  wrong  and  stupid  uti- 
lization of  the  radio,  and  another  to  condemn  the  radio 
itself.  It  is  true  that  no  matter  how  the  radio  instru  nent 
and  broadcasting  methods  may  be  improved,  listening 
to  a  broadcast  of  a  concert  will  never  so  satisfy  mind  and 
heart  as  being  actually  present  in  the  concert  hall.  Due 
to  atmospheric  conditions  and  other  causes,  radio  recep- 
tion can  never  be  even  as  satisfactory  as  the  playing  of 
good  record  music  on  a  phonograph.  However,  the  radio 
is  a  boon  to  people  of  musical  taste  living  in  isolation  or 
to  those  who  are  for  any  other  reason  unable  to  attend 
concerts.  But  musicians  need  not  fear  that  either  the 
phonograph  or  the  radio  will  ever  supplant  the  actual' 
public  performance  of  music.  Music  lovers  able  to  attend 
concerts  will  continue  to  attend  them  and  will  listen  over 
the  radio  only  when  there  is  no  other  way. 

It  has  been  said  that  what  is  chiefly  lacking  in  radio 
and  other  "robot"  music,  is  tie  impossibility  of  a  sympa- 
thetic response  between  artist  and  audience,  and  between 
individual  members  of  the  audience  and  the  others.  This. 
is  true,  but  the  personal  or  group  element  need  not  be  en- 
tirely lacking.  There  can  at  least  be  a  sympathetic  ex- 
change of  feeling  between  auditors.  If  the  people  of  a; 
community  were  to  learn  to  expect  fine  radio  concert  mu- 
sic at  a  certain  hour,  pedestrians  in  the  street,  catching 
the  strains  issuing  from  open  windows,  might  momentarily 
pause  and  look  into  each  other's  faces  for  evidence  of" 
appreciation,  like  people  in  older  and  quieter  times  listened 
to  the  bells  of  the  Angelus  sounding  across  the  fields. 

The  solution  to  the  broadcasting  problem  lies  chiefly  in 
giving  the  people  less,  much  less,  and  better,  much  better. 
Both  the  radio  industry  and  the  public  would  be  the 
gainers  if  broadcasting  were  cut  down  from  all  day  and 
most  of  the  night  to  two  or  at  most  three  hours,  after  six- 
o'clock  in  the  evening— eliminating  most  of  what  is  now 
buncoed  as  entertain  nent. 

What  we  should  have  in  the  Philippines  are  the  market 
broadcasts— not  of  the  New  York  stock  market,  but  of 
the  Manila  produce  market— for  the  sake  of  radio  owners 
in  the  provinces;  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  important 
news  of  the  day;  one  or  two  short  lectures  prepared,,  per- 
haps in  series,  by  the  extension  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  by  such  government  bureaus  as  those  of  health, 
education,  agriculture,  forestry,  science,  etc.,  ani  an  hour 
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The  Philippines  Through  the  Eyes  of  a 

German  Painter 


By  Ernst  Vollbehr 


MY  steamer  should  have  taken  me  direct  from  Brit- 
ish India  to  Japan  where  I  had  intended  to  spend 
the  autumn  and  celebrate  Christmas.  But  my 
boat  stopped  for  four  hours  at  Manila,  and  there  I  saw  so 
much  that  was  interesting  from  a  painter's  point  of  view 
—old  Spanish  fortifications,  churches,  and  convents  side 
by  side  with  great  modern  American  buildings,  a  luxur- 
ious background  of  tropical  vegetation,  a  people,  handsome 
and  finely  built,  in  charming  costumes,  mountain  ranges 
beckoning  in  the  distance— that  I  hastened  back  to  the 
boat,  jammed  my  belongings  into  my  trunks,  and  abandon- 
ed ship. 

I  was  received  everywhere  with  open  ar  us,  and  everyone 
I  met  did  what  he  could  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  see 
all  parts  of  Manila  and  the  beautiful  surrounding  regions 
<jf  which  I  was  able  to  retain  my  impressions  in  the  many 
jpictures  I  painted. 

I  took  a  comfortable  suite,  consisting  of  a  work  and  living 
Toom  and  a  bed  room,  in  the  Manila  Hotel,  with  a  fine  view 
toward  the  west  over  the  wide  expanse  of  Manila  Bay. 


The  sunsets  were  magnificent  extravagances  of  color,  and 
my  paintings  from  my  windows  were  orgies. 

Later  I  was  a  guest  of  the  Calamba  Sugar  Estate,  and 
there  I  painted  the  landscape  around  the  Laguna  de  Bay, 
flanked  by  the  lofty  crater  masses  of  Mt.  Makiling  and 
Mt.  Banahao. 

On  December  24  I  left  the  Manila  Hotel  as  devout  folk 
were  making  their  way  to  early  mass,  an  automobile  taking 
me  over  the  boulevard  to  the  flying  harbor.  The  red- 
painted  hydroplane  "Taal"  had  just  been  rolled  out  of  the 
hangar,  and  Captain  Cammann,  the  pilot,  who  during  the 
war  had  often  taken  me  on  much  more  serious  flying  and 
painting  trips,  was  testing  the  engine. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Gabler-Gumbert,  an  old-timer  in 
the  Philippines,  who  had  invited  me  to  his  plantation  on 
the  coconut  island  of  Mahaba,  was  already  there,  and  he 
and  I  climbed  into  the  machine.  I  took  my  big  tin  palette 
in  my  lap  and  put  my  paper  block  on  top  of  it.  Then  the 
plane  was  pushed  into  the  water  and  the  wheels  were  re- 
moved.   We  started  gliding  over  the  water  and  were  lifted 


TACLOBAN  FROM  THE  AIR 
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into  the  air  just  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon  in  a  haze 
of  gold. 

We  rose  quickly  to  a  height  of  a  thousand  meters  and 
soared  across  Manila  Bay,  heading  south-east,  Mariveles 
on  our  right,  Cavite,  soon  below  us.  Ahead  of  us  lay  the 
extended  Laguna  de  Bay,  cut  in  half  by  the  island  of  Talim, 
the  numerous  fish  traps  looking  like  water  spiders.  To  the 
east  lay  the  mountain  chain  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras. 
On  our  right  loomed  the  extinct  volcano  Makiling,  a  thou- 
sand meters  high.  The  sun  was  directly  behind  the  points 
of  Mt.  Banahao,  sending  its  corona  of  rays  in  all  directions. 
This  glory  of  light  I  sought  to  retain  in  a  color  sketch,  al- 
ready my  third. 

Soon  we  were  flying  over  the  richest  coconut  district 
in  Luzon,  and  a  few  minutes  later,  the  noise  of  the  engine 
and  the  propeller  drowning  out  our  voices,  the  pilot  handed 
us  a  note:  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have  met  with  such 
good  weather  in  these  parts.  The  sky  is  usually  overcast 
because  of  the  high  mountains.'' 

We  reached  Tayabas  Bay  and  kept  close  over  the  coast 
with  its  many  promontories  and  islets,  all  covered  with  a 
blue  vapor  being  sucked  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  No 
boat  or  ship  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
tiny  wavelets,  except  near  the  promontories,  where,  be- 
cause the  wind  could  not  reach  it,  the  water  was  like  a  mirror. 

We  had  already  covered  a  long  distance,  but  our  machine 
was  so  steady  that  painting  was  easy,  and  not  a  drop  of 
my  water  had  been  spilled.  The  wet  pictures  gave  us 
some  trouble,  but  these  soon  dried  in  the  wind. 

On  our  right  now  lay  the  mountainous  island  of  Marin- 
duque,  like  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Philippines  vol- 
canic in  origin,  and  reminding  one  of  the  Riviera.  One 
can  still  distinguish  the  mighty  streams  of  lava  now  cut 
up  by  deep  ravines.  Rising  smoke  tufts  on  the  coast, 
fish  traps,  and  outrigger  canoes  indicated  that  the  island 
is  inhabited. 

Between  the  islands  we  saw  sandbanks  and  fantastic 
coral  gardens  like  illustrations  in  blue  and  chrome  in  a 
fairy  story  book.  All  the  small  islands  over  which  we 
were  flying  were  surrounded  by  light  yellow  contour  lines 
of  bright  beach  sand  and  green  glowing  water.  Only 
here  and  there  were  the  shore  lines  abrupt,  and  with 
caverns  worn  in  the  rock  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Notic- 
ing that  I  invariably  glanced  back  at  such  cave  portals, 
the  pilot  smilingly  wrote  and  handed  me  a  note:  "Driver, 
stop  a  moment  please.     I  want  to  paint  that  cave  opening  " ! 

To  our  left  still  lay  the  elongated  Bondoc  peninsula. 
The  sun  had  risen  higher  and  the  colors  were  becoming 
more  dazzling.  Sky  and  earth  merged  at  the  horizon. 
When  the  sun  was  momentarily  covered  by  a  cloud,  great 
shadows  crept  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  it  would 


become  noticeably  chilly  in  our  airplane.  At  8:20  we 
reached  the  mountainous  southern  end  of  Bondoc,  and  a 
little  later,  looking  back  upon  it,  we  could  see  between  its 
rocky  masses  stretches  of  green  grass  illuminated  by  the  sun. 

We  now  turned  out  course  to  the  west  and  flew  over  Ra- 
gay  Gulf.  The  shadow  of  our  plane  which  was  first  much 
elongated,  now  became  shorter  and  moved  much  closer 
as  the  sun  rushed  toward  the  zenith.  We  passed  Templo 
island  and  flew  over  the  northern  end  of  the  dune-like 
island  of  Burias,  where  the  forests  follow  only  the  lines 
of  the  creeks.  Then  we  saw  some  islands  which  reminded 
us  of  Heligoland. 

Passing  through  cold  rags  of  cloud  toward  the  southern 
end  of  Luzon,  we  saw  below  us  a  nature  yet  untouched, 
winding  rivers,  vine-covered  jungle,  burned  off  spaces,  and, 
in  the  distance,  one  volcano  summit  after  another.  We 
were  steering  toward  the  highest  of  these,  Mt.  Mayon. 
At  first  its  sides  were  covered  with  white  cumulus  clouds. 
I  was  painting  feverishly,  until,  nearing  the  volcano,  our 
plane  was  tossed  up  and  down  by  gusts  of  wind.  Mt. 
Mayon  now  stood  out  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  proud  lines, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  volcanoes  in  the  world.  We 
saw  the  streams  of  congealed  lava  which  had  rolled  down 
its  sides  and  into  the  surrounding  lowlands,  and  clouds  of 
steam  were  escaping  from  the  crater. 

We  left  Luzon  and  crossed  the  much-feared  storm-corner 
of  the  Philippines,  the  San  Bernardino  Straits,  through 
which  many  a  typhoon  coming  from  the  Pacific,  finds  an 
opening  to  fall  upon  the  country,  destroying  everything 
in  its  way.  Today,  as  luck  would  have  it,  everything 
was  quiet.  Only  the  white-capped  waves  reminded  one 
of  danger  lurking  in  this  agitated  blue-green  channel. 

Passing  over  the  islands  of  Capul  and  Dalupiri,  we  reach- 
ed the  large  island  of  Samar.  We  saw  the  small  town 
of  Calbayog,  and  a  little  later  the  larger  town  of  Catba- 
loganwas  lying  to  our  left.  Our  eyes  were  now  spying  for 
the  island  of  Mahaba.  My  friend  sketched  the  shape  of 
the  island  and  marked  the  location  of  the  little  harbor, 
near  his  house.  Soon  we  spotted  the  island,  and,  sighting 
the  harbor,  we  spiralled  downward. 

Our  plane  smoothed  down  over  the  water  of  a  fairy  bay, 
surrounded  by  enormous  palms.  A  small  outrigger  canoe 
took  us  all  in,  one  by  one,  each  with  his  baggage.  Our 
friend  was  received  with  much  rejoicing  by  his  tenants, 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  plane  at  close  range.  In  his 
airy  quarters,  we  found  the  table  set,  and  we  partook  of 
an  excellent  dinner  with  ice-cold  beer. 

I  was  only  too  happy  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  this 
south  sea  island,  but  the  pilot,  Captain   Cammann,  had 
to  return  to  Manila  immediately,  very  much  down-hearted. 
(To  be  continued) 


By  Nestor  V 

IN  April,  I  shall  be  in  the  kaingin: 
I  shall  scamper  from  one  log  to  another; 
When  the  sun  grows  hot 
I  shall  seek  the  shade 
Behind  the  stump  of  a  tree; 
I  shall  bathe  my  feet 
In  warm  ashes 


Kaingin 

M, 


Gonzales 

As  I  pick  my  steps 

Over  the  ash-covered  ground; 

I  shall  make  my  way 

To  the  edge  of  the  clearing 

Where  murmurs  a  stream; 

There  I  shall  wash 

The  ashes  from  my  feet. 
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A  Seaman 

By  Fred  J.  Harmon 
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A  I  AHE  giant  seaman  sat  at  the  stern  of 
the  life-boat,  giving  the  short  broken 
oar-rudder  savage  thrusts  as  he  steered 
the  boat  under  reefed  sail  before  the  wind. 
He  growled  when  the  squat,  ugly  Bos'n  prod- 
ded his  ribs,  a  reminder  that  the  boat  was 
falling  off  from  the  wind.  The  Bos'n 's  " Steady,  Karl", 
brought, 

"Yah!  Yah!  I  know  it,  I  see  it.  I'm  not  blind", 
from  the  blond  blue-eyed  giant. 

The  heavy  whiskered  mate,  eyes  red-rimmed  from  the 
sun  and  loss  of  sleep,  glared  at  him. 

"Well,  steady  then,  if  you  see  it,  block-head,  steady. 
You  see!  Yes!  then  keep  it  in  the  what."  The  mate's 
voice  was  vicious,  obviously  German  in  accent. 

The  other  occupants  of  the  boat  stirred  at  the  sound 
of  voices;  silence  had  predominated;  the  boat  was  seven- 
teen days  drifting  and  sailing  on  the  Pacific  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  mother  ship;  food  gone,  water;  the  subject 
of  all  conversation,  how  long  can  it  last? 

"Take  it  Bose,  I  look  see  at  Ole,"  murmured  the  giant 
as  he  put  the  oar's  end  in  the  Bos'n's  hand,  shambling 
over  the  sitting  and  reclining  seamen,  all  crew  of  the  de- 
stroyed merchant  ship. 

Ole's  thin  white  face  accentuated  the  large  staring  black 
eyes,  the  thick  black  hair,  a  tangled  mat;  a  man  of  finer 
mold  than  the  giant,  less  vigorous  of  body. 

Words,  soft  words,  almost  crooning  sounds  came  from 
the  large  man;  simple  sentences  like  a  child  might  utter; 
weak  sentences  uttered  to  stimulate  hope. 

The  white  face  gazed  imploringly  at  the  giant.  The 
words,  "Water,  Karl!"  brought  a  helpless  expression 
to  the  giant's  face.  He  turned  to  the  mate  who  was  watch- 
ing, listening,  and  who  now  stopped  the  words  on  the  large 
man's  lips. 

"No  water  for  him!  No  better  than  the  rest.  Water 
at  noon  tomorrow". 

In  mute  despair  the  simple  orator  crawled  to  the  steer- 
ing oar.  Days  passed ;  hours  were  days ;  days  weeks ;  the  sun 
a  hell;  nights  frigid  misery.  Death  and  sharks  followed  the 
stinking  craft;  water  gone,  a  shower  prolonged  the  misery. 
Lean  bony  faces,  staring  eyes  gazing  into  hungry  faces; 
Ole's  the  leanest  and  whitest  and  his  body  the  weakest. 

The  young  engineer  tinkered  with  an  assembly  of  water 
pail,  empty  water  breaker,  and  plunger  pump;  with  help 
he  could  construct  an  evaporator. 

This  was  foreign  to  the  big  seaman's  mind,  he  scorned 
all  that  he  could  not  understand.  How  could  they  make 
fresh  water  from  salt  water?  Fools  to  think  of  it,  energy 
thrown  away,  fools  to  attempt  it.  He  would  have  none 
of  it.  His  eyes  drifted  sea-ward,  things  lived  there,  things 
good  to  eat.  Hungrily  le  watched  the  rainbow-hued 
dolphin  flash  their  brilliant  bodies,  darting  from  under 
the  boat's  bottom,  pursuing  flying  fish  to  aerial  flight;  both 
food  and  water,  thought  the  big  man.  Food  for  Ole,  food 
for  him;  to  hell  with  the  rest. 
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His  eyes  turned  the  sea  as  the  flying  fish  splashed  to  end 
their  flight,  his  gaze  to  return  to  the  white  face  in  the  boat. 
His  small  blue  eyes  stared  piercingly,  the  pupils  smaller 
as  they  left  his  friend  to  rest  on  the  object  near  him,  the 
internal  part  of  the  pump,  the  long  steel  rod. 

His  low  pulse  quickened,  constructive  thoughts  came 
to  the  slow-thinking  brain,  he  stared  at  the  rod;  an  intel- 
ligent gleam  appeared  in  the  eyes;  he  lumbered  to  his  feet 
and  with  huge  steps  over  ship-mates,  threw  his  cracked, 
croaking  voice,  "Mate,  I  make  a  harpoon,  I  ketch  a  dol- 
phin". 

Picking  up  the  rod,  he  bent  it  to  the  shape  of  a  large 
fish-hook;  a  primitive  smith,  stooping  over  the  small 
wood  fire  in  the  water-pail;  the  heated  rod  end,  a  pounding 
with  the  hatchet,  and  the  formed  barb. 

Patience,  stolid  Russian  patience,  blended  with  Scan- 
dinavian determination  helped  the  fisherman  as  he  peered 
into  the  water,  his  eyes  following  the  speedy  fish,  a  bril- 
liant streak  when  coming  from  under  the  boat's  bottom. 
Sun  down,  the  fish  less  active,  orderly  platoons  kept  the 
boat's  speed,  tails  weaving,  and  half  bodies  exposed  to 
attack. 

The  inverted  pulling  harpoon  crept  closer  to  a  weaving 
fish;  a  quick  pull;  an  iridescent  flash,  a  flapping  riot  of 
color  in  the  boat.  Weak  bodies  showed  energy;  a  babble  of 
croaking  voices;  bodies  flung  on  bodies,  the  fish  was  hid  from 
view  as  talon-like  hands  tore  at  eyes  and  gills.  With 
surprising  agility  the  giant  seaman  flung  the  bodies  from 
the  fish.  He  stood  elbows  spread  as  an  immense  scare- 
crow, panting,  eyes  gleaming;  he  protected  his  catch,  now 
a  quivering  torn  thing,  its  beautiful  colors  fading  to  a 
somber  brown. 

The  mate's  voice,  patronizing  now, 

"Yes,  Karl  he  got  it,  he  divides  it,"  relieved  the  tense 
situation.  He  wasn't  sure  of  the  lion's  share  upon  hearing 
the  giant  seaman's  defiant  retort: 

"Yes,  I  got  it,  I  got  it  for  Ole;  I  got  it  so  Ole  lives,  he 
can't  die;  Ole's  first,  Ole  comes  first, "  he  panted. 

His  shipmates  curbing  primitive,  wolfish  desires  to  rush 
what  would  give  life,  kept  a  respectful  distance  while  the 
fisherman  dressed  the  catch.  Carefully  the  edible  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  fish  were  washed  and  placed  on  a  thwart 
and  the  fish  cut  to  small  pieces. 

Keeping  a  greater  share  of  the  flesh  for  himself  and  Ole, 
the  vertebrae  held  for  future  examination,  the  mate  receiv- 
ed the  remainder  of  the  flesh  which  he  shared  with  his 
boat  mates. 

The  fish  kept  those  alive  whose  stomachs  did  not  repel 
the  raw  flesh,  alive  for  several  days,  until  a  thin  wisp  of 
smoke  was  sighted,  a  column  white,  floating  upward;  then 
what  had  seemed  to  be  a  black  cloud  changed  to  a  tree- 
fringed  mountain  top. 

The  fair  wind  drove  the  craft  onward;  the  giant  helms- 
man steered  toward  the  white,  surf-pounding  coral  reef, 
his  eyes  leaving  the  whirl  of  foam  on  the  reef  to  return  at 
times  to  the  pitifully  thin  face  of  his  friend. 


Not  a  word  was  spoken,  until  the  mate  boomed.  "We 
can't  live  through  that  surf!  Bring  the  boat  around,  out 
of  the  wind!" 

The  helmsman,  a  stern  figure,  ignored  the  order,  allow- 
ing the  craft  to  race  before  mountainous  seas. 

He  turned  to  see  a  roaring  hissing  wall;  a  quick  decision, 
he  flung  the  steering  oar  from  his  hand,  grasped  his  friend 
in  his  arms;  he  left  the  boat  before  it  crashed  on  the  reef, 
to  become  a  broken  thing  that  churned  through  the  rocks 
and  coral  crevices  along  with  torn  and  bleeding  bodies. 
The  back  wash  carried  the  weak  and  injured  seaward  as 


the  stronger  fought  toward  the  beach. 

A  huddled  group  of  survivors  pulling  warm  sand  to  their 
bodies,  gazed  intently  at  the  ragged  reef  to  see  the  giant 
seaman  groping  about  the  coral  crevices.  He  turned  and 
staggered  toward  them,  a  weaving,  grotesque  figure,  sob- 
bing, shouting  repeatedly: 

"The  mate's  gone!  Ole's  gone!"  A  wracking  sigh,  a 
deep  drawn  breath,  a  glance  sea-ward,  a  vacant  stare  at 
his  shipmates,  a  period  of  silence,  then  again  his  croaking 
voice  sounded: 

"Aw  to  hell  with  'im.     Lets  see  where  that  smoke  is." 


The  Time  Death  Lost  His  Majesty 


By  Sidney  Tomholt 


Death  have  a 
and  damaged 
Earth's  stage. 


WM^^Sg  A  GAIN  Death  had  made  a  blunder. 
Yl VH  l\  Jostling  Time  aside  with  an  im- 
f  J^^Hj  perious  gesture,  he  had  sought  the 

\  fl^m    joy  of  a  sudden  climax,  and  failed.  And  that 
^V^H     was  the  sting:  to  have  failed  when  he  had 
actually  posed  for  a  master-stroke.     Could 
dotage?    He  had   bungled    a    performance 
his   reputation   as  the  greatest  player  on 
And  Life  had  laughed  at  him:     Life  who 
had  become  more  arrogant  than  he   himself! 

Hereafter,  mused  Death,  must  he  use  more  cunning 
with  an  artist,  such  as  the  one  he  had  tried  to  terrify  last 
night.  He  recalled  how  he  had  met  this  one  and  how  he 
had  been  greeted  with  tired  eyes  and  a  wan  desire.  Death, 
in  his  exultant  and  hilarious  mood,  had  not  been  prepared 
for  such  a  reception.  His  beckoning  gesture  had  brought 
forth  not  terror,  but  only  a  whispered  welcome.  Yes, 
for  the  future,  he,  Death,  must  be  less  impulsive;  more 
deliberate,  more  alert.  He  would  revive  his  old  strategy; 
it  precluded  mistakes  that  impaired  his  prestige  and  under- 
mined his  power.  Too  many  of  such  slips  as  he  had  made 
lately  would  imperil  his  very  existence;  for,  if  it  came  that 
none  were  afraid  of  Death,  then  there  was  no  Death! 

And  yesterday's  affair.  He  had  taken  the  wrong  man. 
Nothing  unusual  in  that,  but  the  habit  was  dangerous. 
Reputation  was  at  stake.  People  might  call  his  whimsies 
errors.  And  the  man  he  had  sought  this  morning  and 
could  not  terrify!  With  chagrin  Death  now  recalled  the 
keen  gaze  of  that  man:  almost  a  taunt  in  that  look  of 
disdain,  as  though  the  very  stare  of  Death  was  a  com- 
monplace. 

Much  beset  with  his  waning  prestige,  Death  began  seek- 
ing those  whom  he  would  ordinarily  have  ignored.  To 
those  who  came  with  their  usual  bartering,  he  flung  a 


querulous  retort;  and  he  shunned  those  who  would  have 
begged  for  his  oblivion.  And  suddenly  he  would  strike 
at  crowds,  only  to  find  his  shroud  too  narrow  to  envelop 
all  whom  he  had  sought.  Humiliated  by  his  failures,  he 
tried  the  terrors  of  his  holocausts  to  stiffen  his  pride.  Grad- 
ually rancor  crept  into  his  heart.  He  lost  his  suavity  and 
his  adroitness.  His  coquetry  and  his  charity  ceased. 
Bluster  usurped  the  place  of  his  dignity.  Falling  from  his 
high  estate,  he  discarded  his  courtier  airs  for  those  of  the 
bully,  the  coward.  His  chivalry  fled  in  moods  of  rankling 
jealousy.     His  toleration  died  in  the  birth  of  envy. 

Bereft  of  his  old  supreme  faith  in  himself,  Death  gazed 
malevolently  upon  the  man  who  was  unafraid.  He  had 
lost  his  appreciation  of  a  courage  that  flew  no  banners. 
Like  a  gaunt  malefactor  he  dodged  the  footsteps  of  the 
unafraid.  He  crept  in  front  of  him;  he  darted  suddenly 
to  his  side;  he  shrieked  in  his  face;  he  blocked  his  passage 
with  truculent  gesture  or  sly  suggestion.  But  the  great 
power  of  his  wiles,  the  hypnotism  of  his  presence,  the  fear 
of  his  strategy,  affected  not  the  Unafraid. 

But  dark  are  the  ways  of  Death.  Came  the  morning 
when  Death  softly  chuckled,  damming  the  rising  tide  of  his 
mirth  in  the  folds  of  his  long,  dark  cloak.  For  a  new 
strategy  had  been  born  in  the  alert  persistence  of  his 
determination. 

Stripped  of  his  majestic  mien,  but  with  the  hauteur  of  a 
gladiator  whose  prowess  had  acknowledged  no  defeat, 
Death  sought  the  home  of  the  man  who  was  unafraid.  At 
dusk  he  returned.  He  was  exhausted,  but  he  had  won. 
For  revenge,  not  victory,  had  become  the  first  desire  of  his 
malice. 

"Not  fear  me,  eh?"  mocked  Death,  in  the  voice  of  a 
braggart  victorious.  "  Did  you  not  see  his  face  as  he  fought 
with  me  for  the  life  of  his  child. .  .  and  lost?" 


Picture  Show 

By  Guillermo  Castillo 


gY  God's  divine  Will 

I  waken  sitting  in  the  dark 
with  my  attention  set 
upon  a  Screen  before  me 


while  God  behind  me  in  His  closet 
with  His  intricate  machines 
projects  a  Moving  Picture  Show 
a  masterpiece  which  we  call — Life. 
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Kalatong 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

KALATONG,  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  a  village 
of  the  Bontok  Igorots,  takes  his  first  head 
when  he  kills  Don  Carlos,  commander  of  a  Spanish 
expedition.  He  also  wounds  the  commander's 
mestizo  son,  Pedro  Puchilin,  the  interpreter,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  to  escape  when  the  Barligs 
ambush  and  destroy  the  Spanish  force. 

At  the  feast  following  the  Barlig  victory,  Kalatong  sees  and  desires 
the  beautiful  but  wayward  Aparas.  He  courts  her  and  kills  his  rival 
Chalwason  in  a  duel  at  her  sleeping-hut.  After  some  repulses,  he  wins 
her  favor  and  becomes  bethrothed  to  her. 

On  a  hunting  trip,  Kalatong  loses  his  way  and  surprises  a  young 
girl  bathing.  She  flees  and  following  her  he  finds  himself  at  Kambulo, 
where  his  mother  came  from.  It  is  dangerous  territory,  but  his  mother's 
brother,  Panharban,  a  noted  go-between,  shelters  him,  and,  impressed 
by  his  nephew's  personality,  tells  him  that  he  will  be  great  because 
he  is  not  only  brave  like  his  father,  but  has  the  power  of  speech  to  per- 
suade other  men. 

In  her  old  wayward  spirit,  Aparas  becomes  unfaithful  to  Kalatong 
with  his  best  friend,  Maslang,  and  Kalatong  suffers  deeply  from  the 
double  betrayal.  In  the  mean  time,  he  takes  the  heads  of  two  more 
enemies,  and  earns  the  sobriquet,  "He- Who-Kills- Alone".  With  the 
death  of  his  mother  and  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  he  is  also  left  alone 
in  the  afong,  and  takes  his  meals  in  the  Council  House.  Thinking 
of  marriage  once  again,  he  accompanies  a  number  of  warriors  going  to 
Kambulo  to  collect  a  debt,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  again  the  girl  he  had 
surprised  at  the  spring.  He  finds  that  she  is  still  free  and  tells  his 
uncle  that  he  has  decided  to  marry  her,  but  the  old  man  tells  him  this 
is  impossible  as  her  father  is  rich  and  a  noble.  He  talks  to  Intannap, 
however,  and  she  appears  to  like  him,  b(ut  he  learns  later  with  angry 
jealousy  that  Pinean,  an  Ifugao  warrior,  is  the  preferred  suitor.  His 
uncle  advises  him  to  resort  to  a  magic  love  charm,  but  he  proudly  re- 
fuses to  do  this.  Again  on  a  visit  to  Kambulo,  he  joins  a  Kambulo 
war  party,  and  takes  another  enemy  head,  gaining  additional  honor 
for  his  bravery.  Intannap  succumbs  to  his  bold  wooing,  and  he  re- 
places Pinean  in  her  favor,  but  the  wily  Ifugao  succeeds  in  turning  the 
girl's  father,  the  rich  Kablin,  against  him.  When,  after  the  harvest, 
Kalatong's  uncle,  as  go-between,  attempts  to  arrange  a  marriage,  Kab- 
lin refuses  to  consider  the  offer  on  the  ground  that  Kalatcng,  though 
brave,  is  poor. 

Intannap,  however,  encourages  Kalatong  to  become  a  trader  to  gain 
wealth,  and  although  he  at  first  proudly  rejects  the  plan,  saying  that 
he  is  a  warrior  and  a  hunter,  and  not  a  seller  of  wax  and  pots,  she  points 
out  that  the  life  would  be  dangerous,  and  to  this  idea  he  succumbs. 
Audaciously  he  travels  alone  as  a  trader  throughout  Ifugao  and  Bontok, 
taking  several  more  heads  on  encounters  en  the  trail,  as  well  as  gaining 
considerable  wealth  within  a  few  years,  after  which  the  girl's  father 
consents  to  the  marriage. 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  AMERICANS 

AFTER  his  marriage  Kalatong  gave  up  trading,  and 
life  fell  once  more  into  the  tranquil  round  of  the 
rice  seasons.  After  the  years  of  journeying  he  found 
the  regular  tasks  welcome  as  he  worked  his  fields,  repaired 
the  terrace  walls,  built  dikes,  and  gathered  firewood.  He 
basked  in  the  sunny  peace  of  his  new  domesticity:  cooking 
meals,  boiling  camote  vines  for  the  pigs,  threshing  and  win- 
nowing the  rice.  All  these  were  part  of  a  pleasant  ritual, 
from  the  breakfast  in  the  early  morning  down  to  the  hanging 
up  of  the  fowls  in  their  baskets  under  the  house  at  night. 
Sometimes,  when  a  longing  for  the  free  and  perilous 
trail  would  seize  him  and   make  him  speak  irritably  to 
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A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 
By  T.  Inglis  Moore 

Intannap,  her  gentle  even-voiced  patience  quickly  made 
him  ashamed  and  her  wise  understanding  banished  his 
discontent.  And  always^the  intimacy  of  their  companion- 
ship was  a  perpetual  joy,  enfolding  them  with  warm  happi- 
ness, like  a  well-woven  blanket  around  the  body  on  a  night 
of  the  cold  season. 

And  Intannap  went  about  carefully,  protecting  their 
unborn  child  from  evil  spirits  who  might  devour  it. 

Then  one  morning  in  the  Hungry  Season,  Kalatong  sat 

anxiously  outside  the  house  with  Kablin,  while  the  priest 

Lumaho  bent  over  the  steaming  sacrifice  and  recited  the 

story  of  Balitok  to  make  the  birth  easier  for  the  groaning 

mother  : 

' '  Balitok  of  Banaue  went  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Polis. 

He  found  a  babui  tree. 

He  cut  it  down. 

He  stripped  off  the  bark. 

He  slid  it  down  the  mountain  to  Banaue,  right  under  his 

house. 
There  it  stopped.     Let  the  Visitor  travel  in  that  way ! 

Let  it  come  out  well ! 

Let  its  blanket  come  with  it!" 

And  Kalatong  felt  a  little  easier  in  mind  as  he  hoped  that 
the  prayer  would  be  answered.  But  it  seemed  a  very  long 
time  to  him  as  he  waited,  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  not 
within  him,  but  where  Intannap  knelt  on  the  smoke- 
blackened  camote  box  inside  the  house. 

What  if  she  had  seen  the  Rainbow  and  it  had  eaten  the 
spirit  of  her  child  so  that  it  would  be  born  lifeless?  What 
if — ?  He  tortured  himself  with  fears.  And  though  his  face 
was  set  calmly,  he  nervously  fingered  the  belt  whose  disk 
he  had  so  carefully  turned  away  from  the  house.  His  fingers 
clenched  as  there  came  a  single  sharp  cry,  then  silence. 
He  felt  empty  as  if  he  had  not  eaten  for  a  long  time. 

Then  his  mother-in-law  slipped  down  the  ladder  and 

cried : 

"  The  Visitor  has  traveled  well.     Come !     See  your  son. " 

And  Kalatong  held  his  first-born  in  his  arms,  staring  at 
its  funny  little  puckered  face,  curious  blue  eyes,  and  pale 
skin,  white  against  his  own  bronze.  His  feelings  surged 
in  strange  commotion  of  pride,  tenderness,  and  wonder 
as  Intannap  smiled  at  him  triumphantly  with  soft, 
luminous  eyes. 

Three  days  afterwards  Kalatong  held  the  feast  when 
sacrifices  were  made  to  the  Gods  of  Animal  Fertility.  The 
next  noon  the  priest,  blowing  betels  and  lime  to  the  Sun, 
Aurora  of  the  Sun,  and  Halo  of  the  Sun,  besought  them  to 
make  Intannap  and  the  child  healthy.  And  when  the 
child  cried  fqr  a  long  time,  Kalatong  made  another  feast 
at  which  the  priest  was  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  child's 
grandfather  Agku  and  gave  it  this  name.  Carefully  In- 
tannap put  the  birth-cord  away  in  a  box,  for  if  it  were 
lost,  the  child  would  lose  its  memory. 

And  a  new  joy  entered  the  life  of  Kalatong  as  he  watched 
the  white  skin  of  the  little  Agku  change  to  saffron,  the  blue 
eyes  to  brown,  and  the  little  legs  strengthen  till  they  could 
stand  trembling.     Nursing  the  baby  and  feeding  it  with 


masticated  rice,  his  heart  would  expand  with  delight  when 
its  tiny  fingers  clutched  one  of  his  own  big  ones  with  a 
grip  surprisingly  strong.  Now  his  life  was  rich  indeed: 
he  was  not  only  warrior  and  husband  but  joyful  father. 

Out  the  new  life  at  Kambulo  had  its  troubles  too.  He 
was  learning  to  drop  his  Barlig  ways  and  speech  to 
become  an  Ifugao.  Regretfully  he  put  away  his  battle-axe 
to  wear  the  bolo  at  his  girdle.  He  learned  to  chew  betel. 
He  called  the  gods  by  new  names  and  learned  many 
more,  for  the  Ifugao  gods  were  more  than  a  thousand,  so 
that  even  the  oldest  priest  did  not  know  them  all.  But 
his  Bontok  training  could  not  be  just  dropped  off  like  a 
woman's  skirt,  and  sometimes  he  offended  the  complicated 
etiquette  of  Ifugao  custom. 

Then,  some  of  the  chiefs  were  jealous  ot  his  fields,  some  of 
his  fame  as  a  warrior,  while  others  resented  his  easy  air  of 
command.  Although  he  had  never  realized  that  resent- 
ment against  his  unconscious  masterfulness  had  mainly 
provoked  Aparas  and  Maslang  to  his  betrayal  in  the  moun- 
tain cave,  yet  he  had  learned  that  his  youthful  arrogance 
had  made  him  enemies.  Now  he  spoke  more  tactfully, 
with  the  experience  of  his  three  years  trading.  But  even 
if  he  concealed  his  inward  conviction  that  many  of  the 
chiefs  were  weak  in  war  and  slow  of  wit,  there  still  remained 
the  real  superiority  of  his  quick  intuitive  intelligence,  un- 
equalled daring,  stirring  eloquence,  and  whole  strength  of 
his  dominant  personality.  In  the  council  where  experienc- 
ed age  usually  counted  most,  his  influence  was  far  beyond 
his  years,  and  the  older  men,  though  persuaded  by  his 
oratory,  would  afterwards  feel  annoyed  at  his  power. 

At  Spading  Time  his  father-in-law  fell  sick  and  died,  and 
he  became  the  head  of  his  wife's  family.  After  the  next 
harvest  he  performed  the  Ennobling  Ceremony,  raising 
him  to  a  full  chief.  The  great  lounging  bench,  the  insignia 
of  rank,  was  cut  and  placed  in  front  of  his  house.  He  sent 
out  invitations  by  betel-nuts,  and  the  great  feast  lasted 
for  nine  days.  On  the  ninth  day  he  held  a  public  reception 
for  over  two  thousand  kinsfolk  and  visitors,  who  danced 
and  drank  many  jars  of  rice  wine. 

But  the  position  of  chief  and  family  protector  brought 
responsibilities  and  troubles  as  well  as  dignity.  Some 
warriors  not  invited  to  the  exclusive  Ennobling  Feast 
thought  that  they  too  should  have  received  the  betel-nuts 
and  were  incensed  at  the  slight  to  their  social  standing.  He 
had  often  to  interfere  in  disputes  to  support  weaker  mem- 
bers of  the  family  group  in  conflicts  over  irrigation -canals, 
water-rights,  field -boundaries,  pawnings,  property  trans- 
fers, personal  insults, — for  the  pride  of  the  Ifugao  was  his 
dearest  possession — settlement  of  debts,  also  a  ticklish 
matter  of  personal  pride,  and  occasional  cases  of  adultery, 
theft,  killing,  or  murder. 

In  these  inter-family  disputes  it  was  he  who  conducted 
difficult  and  dangerous  negotiations  with  the  Go-Between. 
His  diplomacy,  his  knowledge  of  men  learned  from  dealings 
in  many  villages,  and  the  strength  of  his  character  now 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  But  often  these  negotiations  and 
inflictions  of  fines  over  breakings  of  the  custom-law  led 
to  his  making  bitter  enemies  as  well  as  devoted  friends. 

And  beyond   Kambulo,   beyond   the  Philippines   even, 
events  had  already  shaped  which  were  to  bring  still 
more  enemies,  changing  his  whole  fate. 


For  the  rule  of  Spain  over  the  Islands  had  passed  away 
at  last.  The  Filipinos  of  the  lowlands  had  risen  in  insur- 
rection. They  had  driven  their  proud  oppressors  from 
Bontok  and  the  mountain  provinces.  Then  in  1898  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Spain.  Soon  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  over  Manila,  the  city  that  had  bowed  to  the 
Lions  and  Towers  for  three  centuries.  But  the  Filipinos, 
disappointed  of  the  independence  they  had  hoped  for  from 
America,  turned  their  arms  against  the  new  conquerors. 
And  the  clash  at  Manila  reverberated  even  to  the  distant 
mountains. 

Kalatong,  visiting  Barlig  to  arrange  a  debt  settlement, 
found  an  absorbed  group  around  Wakchona,  his  kinsman 
from  Samoki,  who  was  telling  the  story  of  a  Bontok  ex- 
pedition to  Manila. 

"Samoki  and  Bontok",  said  Wakchona,  "helped  the 
lowlanders  kill  the  Ipanol,  who  had  burned  many  of  our 
villages.  We  drove  them  to  the  sea.  Then  those  low- 
landers  asked  us  to  go  to  the  South  Country  to  fight  new 
enemies  of  theirs,  white  men  like  the  Ipanol.  It  was  the 
season  of  no  work.  We  said,  'Yes.  We  will  go  south  and 
take  the  heads  of  the  Melikanos?' " 

"Meliksnos?"  asked  Kalatong  curiously. 
"Yes,  that  is  what  the  new  white  men  are  called.  We 
gathered  many  warriors — more  than  four  hundred.  The 
lowland  people  were  frightened  when  they  saw  us  all  with 
spears  and  battle-axes.' *  Here  Wakchona  smiled  whim- 
sically. ' '  They  ran  into  their  houses  quickly.  Their  country 
is  flat,  like  the  palm  of  my  hand.  And  they  have  hundreds 
of  carabaos  which  they  use  to  dig  their  rice  fields.  It  is 
very  easy,  I  think,  to  dig  that  way.     And  they—" 

"But  the  Melikanos?  Did  you  take  their  heads?" 
Bacni  interrupted. 

"I  shall  tell  you,"  replied  Wakchona,  and  the  group 
leaned  forward  eagerly.  "For  twenty -two  days  we  four 
hundred  were  on  the  trail.  We  came  near  to  the  great 
village  of  the  South  called  Manila. 

"AH  It  is  bigger  than  Bontok  and  Samoki  and  Barlig 
all  together!  There  we  met  the  white  men  at  the  village  of 
Caloocan.  We  threw  our  spears.  The  air  was  full  of  them. 
Then  there  was  a  great  noise  as  the  white  men  fired  their 
guns,  the  brothers  to  the  thunder,  that  kill  from  far  off 
— Ail     We  were  very  afraid!" 

"The  Ipanol  had  guns  when  they  first  came  to  Barlig. 
Yet  we  killed  them,"  Kalatong  objected.  "  And  I  took  the 
head  of  the  Ipanol  chief." 

Wakchona  shook  his  head.     "Yes,  the  spears  are  good 
on  our  mountains.     But  there  at  Caloocan  was  no  place  to 
hide  or  lay  an  ambush. " 
"'What  did  you  do?" 

"We  dropped  our  spears  and  shields,  clack!  like  that! 
We  were  brave,  but  we  saw  we  could  not  fight  those  Meli- 
kanos there.  Then  we  ran  quickly,  all  of  us ! "  Wakchona 
chuckled.  "I  think  we  never  ran  before  so  fast  as  that 
time!  Some  of  the  warriors  did  not  stop  running  till 
they  came  to  Bontok! " 

He  laughed  heartily  at  the  remembrance.  And  all  the 
listeners  joined  in  the  joke,  chuckling  and  laughing,  till 
several  warriors  passing  stopped  and  grinned  at  the  merry 
group. 
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"It  was  funny  that  fight,  and  all  those  four  hundred 
running  home  for  many  days! "  said  Kalatong,  laughing. 

And  when  he  returned  to  Kambulo,  he  told  to  amused 
listeners  the  story  of  the  Bontoks'  expedition  to  Manila. 
Then  he  forgot  about  the  new  white  men  and  the  lowlanders, 
for  Intannap  after  the  harvest  gave  birth  to  another  son, 
whom  he  called  Chaiyuwan.  And  he  took  another  head 
in  a  fight  with  Talbok. 

■Out  next  Soil-Turning  Time  news  came  that  a  Filipino 
leader  had  come  through  Bontok,  pursued  by  the 
Americans.  His  name  was  Aguinaldo.  He  had  stopped 
at  Talubin,  a  half-day's  journey  from  Barlig.  He  crossed 
Mt.  Polis  and  rested  a  night  at  Banaue.  Some  of  his  men 
got  lost  on  the  trails,  and  the  villages  of  Batad,  Dukligan, 
and  Talubin  each  took  a  head.  Then  he  fled  to  Tila  Pass 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Americans. 

A  fter  the  harvest  came  further  news  that  the  Americans 
had  established  a  Constabulary  post  at  Bontok. 
They  punished  those  who  took  heads,  but,  except  for  this, 
they  treated  the  Bontoks  well,  starting  a  school  for  them 
and  curing  their  sick.  Later  an  American  came  to  Talubin 
and  lived  there  in  peace,  for  the  warriors  were  afraid  of 
the  American  guns. 

"rpouR  harvest,  however,  had  been  gathered  before  an 
American  came  with  Filipino  Constabulary  and 
settled  at  Banaue  to  establish  order  among  the  Ifugaos. 
But  isolated  Kambulo  remained  unvisited.  The  people 
tilled  their  land  in  peace  while  Kalatong  busied  himself 
with  his  fields  and  watched  Agku  and  Chaiyuwan  shoot 
up  into  strong,  sturdy  children. . .  . 

Then  one  day  the  priest  Damoki  came  from  Banaue 
bringing  a  strange  tale.  He  visited  Kalatong  and  told  of 
the  Apo,  (Grandfather)  as  they  called  the  white  man. 

"Since  the  Apo  came,  it  is  very  bad  at  Banaue,"  said 
Damoki  as  they  sat  on  the  lounging  bench. 

"But  are  not  the  Melikanos  our  friends — unless  we  take 
heads?' '  exclaimed  Kalatong  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  the  Apo  is  kind,  I  think.  But  he  does  not  speak 
our  language.  He  has  a  Bontok  with  him  who  also  speaks 
in  Ipanol,  which  he  understands — a  bad  man,  a  sorcerer 
who  tells  lies  all  the  time  to  make  himself  rich.  He  took 
two  pigs  from  me.  He  said  he  would  put  me  in  jail  if  I 
did  not  give  them  to  him. " 

"Jail?"  Kalatong  inquired.  "What  is  that?" 
"It  is  the  Melikano  punishment.  It  is  being  shut  up 
in  a  building  for  a  long  time.  It  is  as  bad  as  being  killed,  I 
think.  What  could  I  do?  If  I  told  the  Apo  I  was  innocent, 
he  would  not  understand  me.  And  this  interpreter  would 
tell  him  lies.     So  he  took  my  two  pigs." 

"  Omaio!"  Kalatong  swore.  "  That  is  the  worst  thing 
I  have  heard  of!  You  should  kill  that  man,  and  kill  him 
quickly!" 

"  Then  the  white  man  will  shoot  us  all  or  put  us  in  jail, " 
said  Damoki,  pulling  at  his  long  beard.  "  Our  spears  cannot 
fight  the  soldiers'  guns.  It  is  better  to  lose  two  pigs  than 
to  be  killed  or  shut  up  like  a  chicken  in  a  nightbasket! 
That  Bontok  has  made  all  Banaue  afraid.  He  has  taken 
fields,  chickens,  pigs,  and  carabaos  from  us.  Those  who 
would  not  pay  he  puts  in  jail.  We  can  do  nothing.  This 
is  all  because  the  Melikano  cannot  speak  our  language." 


Kalatong  spat  out  some  betel.  "Then  it  is  this  Bontok 
who  rules,  not  the  white  man!  He  must  be  very  clever! 
But — "  He  broke  off  as  he  saw  his  uncle  hurrying  towards 
him. 

" Listen ! "  Panharban  said  breathlessly.  "A  man  came 
from  Pula,  bringing  news.  Warriors  of  Barlig  took  two 
heads  of  Talubin.  The  Apo  at  Bontok  went  to  Barlig 
with  soldiers  to  punish  them.  They  killed  twenty  men,  and 
burned  Longgai  ato. " 

"What?"  Kalatong  rose  in  alarm.  "Were  any  of  my 
family  killed?" 

"Your  brother  is  wounded,  your  kinsman  Futad  was 
killed!" 

"Futad ! "  Kalatong's  heart  was  sorrowful  as  he  remem- 
bered the  good  old  priest,  the  friend  of  his  chilhood  and 
youth.  And  Bacni  was  wounded!  His  eyes  blazed  with 
anger  against  the  Melikanos.  Swiftly  he  took  the  trail 
to  his  old  village. 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  Barlig  he  stopped  and  gazed  down 
to  the  river  where  blackened  ruins  of  huts  and  granaries 
attested  the  power  of  the  invader.  The  house  he  and 
Bacni  had  built  after  the  destruction  of  the  village  by  the 
Spanish  was  now  in  ashes,  and  he  remembered  how  once  be- 
fore he  had  looked  down  on  the  burning  of  Barlig.  Hatred 
of  the  white  enemy  consumed  him.  And  again  he  wondered 
bitterly  why  the  gods  allowed  such  things  to  be.  As  he 
thought  of  the  killings  at  Barlig,  and  Damoki's  news  of 
what  was  happening  at  Banaue,  he  thought:  Truly  the 
coming  of  the  Melikanos  brings  misfortune  everywhere.  It 
will  be  Kambulo  next  that  will  come  under  the  curse  of 
the  terrible  white  murderers.  But  if  they  come,  I  shall 
fight  them  as  I  fought  the  Ipanol! 

At  ato  Longgai  he  looked  sadly  on  the  body  of  what  had 
once  been  Futad.  The  old  priest  had  been  shot  in  the  head, 
and  the  face  was  unrecognizable.  With  a  pang  he  remem- 
bered the  night  of  the  Head  Feast  after  he  had  taken  his 
first  head.  He  and  Futad  had  drunk  together  and  been 
very  merry.  And  now  the  soldiers  of  the  Apo  from  Bontok 
had  murdered  his  good  friend,  the  kind  old  priest  who  had 
often  given  him  wise  counsel  and  taught  him  many  things. 
Yet  he  had  done  nothing  against  the  invader.  His  only 
crime  was  that  he  was  a  Barlig.  It  was  unjust.  And  look- 
ing at  the  shapeless  horror  before  him,  Kalatong  felt  his 
determination  to  fight  the  white  man  strengthened. 

Tt  was  not  long  before  the  opportunity  came  to  put  his 
resolve  into  action.  Three  Kambulo  warriors  out 
hunting  killed  a  man  of  Batad  and  took  his  head-  The 
second  day  of  the  Head  Feast  news  came  that  the  Apo  from 
Banaue  was  on  his  way  to  claim  the  head  and  capture  the 
slayer. 

The  warriors  of  Kambulo  assembled  in  council  of  war. 

"We  cannot  fight  against  the  Apo  with  his  soldiers  and 
guns,"  said  the  old  chief  Ambohonon.  "The  Melikanos 
are  not  like  the  Ipanol  who  were  poor  warriors,  being 
carried  about  the  mountains  on  cargadors,  and  sitting  in 
their  comandancia  drinking  wine.  These  new  white  men 
go  everywhere  and  go  quickly.  They  climb  the  mountains 
like  we  do.  They  have  killed  many  at  Bontok  and  Barlig, 
at  Anaba  and  Dukligan. . .  Why  should  we  all  be  killed 
(Continued  on  page  577) 
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Editorials 


Little  has  been  heard  in  recent  weeks 
about  the  Geneva   Disarmament   Confer- 
ence, now  in 
National  Sovereignties         session,   and 
and  Disarmament  there  can  be 

no   question 

that  it  is  sitting  under  most  discouraging  circumstances. 
Not  the  technical  so  much  as  the  political  difficulties  appear 
well-nigh  insuperable. 

The  world's  chief  stumbling  block  is  national  sovereignty, 
or,  rather,  the  numerous  national  sovereignties — to  pre- 
serve which  the  people  who  support  them,  nolens  volens, 
are  spending  nearly  $5,000,000,000  a  year  for  armaments, 
seventy  per  cent  more  than  before  the  Great  War  (against 
war) — not  only  a  monstrous  drag  on  economic  recovery 
from  the  last  war,  but  an  ever-threatening  and  deadly 
menace  to  every  world  inhabitant,  from  the  old  man  in  the 
corner  to  the  grandchild  at  his  knee. 

No  nation  in  the  world,  as  represented  by  its  government, 
appears  to  be  willing  to  subordinate  its  own  conception  of 
its  interests  (often  a  false  conception)  to  the  interest  of 
the  world  as  a  whole,  and  each  of  the  more  powerful 
nations  is  resolved  to  preserve  for  itself  "  complete 
liberty  of  action",  also,  practically  speaking,  a  chimera. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  a  body  of  govern- 
ment spokesmen,  such  as  that  now  sitting  at  Geneva,  will 
ever  come  to  agree  to  suppress  international  anarchy  and 
piracy,  because  this  is  tantamount  to  suppressing  what  this 
body  of  men  itself  represents.  Yet  what  idealism  is  not 
strong  enough  to  do,  " enlightened  selfishness"  may  succeed 
in  doing.  The  interests  of  the  majority  are  bound  in  the 
end  to  over-ride  the  interests  of  the  few. 

In  the  appointment  of  the  League  of  Nations  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  with  an  American  member,  General  McCoy, 
well-known  in  the  Philippines,  which  commission  is  now  in 
China  and  at  work,  a  step  has  been  taken  by  the  practi- 
cally united  nations  of  the  world,  the  importance  of  which 
is  perhaps  not  generally  recognized.  The  formation  of 
this  commission,  which  was  at  first  opposed  by  Japan  on 
the  grounds  that  the  present  dispute  concerned  only  itself 
and  China,  is,  in  effect,  a  challenge  and  a  declaration  that 
no  nation  will  henceforth  be  suffered  to  break  the  peace 
without  being,  at  least,  questioned  and  the  facts  of  the 
matter  brought  officially  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world.  It  may  be  a  small  step,  but  is  is  an  important  one, 
and  in  the  right  direction.  Everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  uphold  and  augment  the  prestige  of  this  epoch- 
making  commission— the  first  in  world  history  to  " inquire" 
into  the  workings  of  the  "liberty  of  action"  of  a  major 
power. 


who  have  raised  objections  to  America  retaining  its 
military  bases  here  if  independence  should  ultimately  be 
granted. 

When  it  looked  (to  superficial  observers)  that  an  imme- 
diate independence  bill  might  be  passed  by  Congress, 
there  was  not  one  single  " hurrah"  from  any  radical 
in  Manila.  The  radicals  were,  one  and  all,  frightened  of 
the  supposedly  impending  "Manchurian  independence" 
for  the  Philippines,  and  tremblingly  kept  their  peace. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  much-revised  Hawes-Cutting 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  and  endorsed  by  the  Phil- 
ippine Mission  now  in  Washington,  this  bill  providing 
for  various  advances  in  autonomy  and  for  a  protected 
form  of  independence  after  fifteen  years  or  so,  Mr.  Sotto 
and  other  radicals  waxed  vociferous  and  charged  the  Mis- 
sion, composed  of  leading  men  of  both  parties,  with  betray- 
ing the  independence  ideal  of  the  people,  and  even  the 
conservative  Mr.  Sumulong  pointed  out  spitefully  that 
if  America  retained  its  bases  here  there  would  be  no  real 
independence. 

When  continued  American  protection  was  just  what 
everybody  wanted  and  what  only  a  few  weeks  before  some 
of  these  politicians  feared  might  be  lost— why  these  heroics 
and  these  self-torturings? 

Because  these  gentlemen  realized  that  no  matter  what 
they  might  say,  they  were  safe— American  protection  was 
assured;  and  because  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Nacionalista  leaders  in  Manila  who  had  sent  the  Mis- 
sion a  telegram  praising  the  members  for  their  "  splendid 
work." 

Mr.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  in  a  commencement  address 
delivered  last  month,  pointed  out  the  danger  of  blind 
adherence  to  slogans  which  have  ceased  to  stand  for  real 
issues  or  real  principles.  As  this  Magazine  has  long  been 
courageous  enough  to  hold,  the  "immediate  and  absolute 
independence"  slogan  is  one  of  these.  The  Filipino  press, 
itself,  is  becoming  more  and  more  outspoken  in  the  same 
sense.     The  Tribune  said  editorially  recently: 

"We  are  persuaded  that  the  whole  country  is  minded  to  accept  the 
attitude  of  compromise.  We  may  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  that 
is  the  attitude  of  the  country,  that  the  mission  has  sensed  it  to  be  so, 
and  that  therefore  the  bill  providing  for  a  transition  period  before 
sovereignty  is  exercised  by  the  Philippine  government,  is  adequate  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  people. 

"There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  dissenters  here  as  there  is  over  there  the 
group  of  retentionists.  But  the  dovetailing  of  views  is  that  the  Phil- 
ippines is  to  have  its  chance  to  institute  autonomy  first  and  sovereignty 
inevitably. 

"That  satisfies  Filipino  nationalism  and  American  demands  for 
consideration  of  American  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  of  America's 
sense  of  responsibility  as  a  trustee  of  our  welfare/' 


Are  they  fools? 

The  answer  is  "No."   They  are  only  shrewd  in  a 

petty  way  and  insincere — 
Outworn  Slogans  which  is  worse. 

and  their  Champions        The  reference  is  to  those 


This  is  sensible  and  honest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  professional  troublemakers  and  fishers  in  trou- 
bled waters  will  not  be  able  much  longer  to  mislead 
the  people  on  the  immediate  and  complete  inde- 
pendence   issue. 
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So  much  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  about 
the   last   controversy   raging   around   the   slaughterhouse 

business  conducted  by  the  City 
The  Cattle  Industry  of  Manila,  that  intelligent  pub- 
versus  Manila  lie    interest    in    the    matter    has 

been  all  but  drowned  in  the  sea 
of  words,  and  it  has  been  all  but  lost  sight  of  that  it  is  a 
question  of  an  important  Philippine  industry  struggling 
to  maintain  itself  against  the  extortions  of  the  grasping 
government  of  the  country's  chief  city — which,  by  the 
way,  is  thus  setting  an  example  that  other  cities  in  the 
country  are  not  slow  in  following. 

That  fact  is  that 
the  Manila  Govern- 
ment cleared  over 
half  a  million  pesos 
last  year  from  the 
so-called  slaughter- 
house fees,  which 
actually  constitute 
an  almost  confisca- 
tory tax.  Only 
some  31,000  head  of 
cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered and  110,000 
hogs. 

Although  the 
Bureau  of  Health 
and  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry 
perform  the  neces- 
sary sanitary  and 
veterinary  func- 
tions without 
charge  to  the  City, 
and  the  dealers  do 
the  butchering  at 
their  own  expense, 
the  City  charges 
them  on  the  basis 
of  five  centavos  a 
kilo  for  the  dressed 
meat,  merely  for  a 
place  to  slaughter 
the  animals  and  for 
the  use  of  hot  and  cold  water, 


Before  the  killing,  all  ani- 
mals must  pass  through  the  city  stock  yards  at  a  charge 
of  fifteen  centavos  a  head  for  the  cattle  and  ten  centavos 
for  the  hogs.  After  the  killing,  the  City  charges  fifteen 
cents  a  quarter  for  the  transportation  of  the  beef — another 
City  monopoly — from  the  slaughterhouse  to  the  markets. 
The  charge  for  transporting  the  carcass  of  a  hog  is  twenty 
centavos.  This  brings  the  total  "fees"  to  something 
over  P6.00  a  head  for  a  steer  of  average  size,  worth  whole- 
sale, dressed,  about  P35.00  at  present  average  prices  (100 
kilos  at  35  centavos).  This  does  not  include  additional 
charges  for  the  use  of  market  stalls,  nor  the  regular  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  sales  tax. 

Of  all  our  agricultural  industries,  the  cattle  industry 
is  taxed  the  heaviest — directly  and  indirectly.     It  takes 


three  or  four  years  to  raise  a  steer  for  the  market.  The 
certificate  of  ownership,  which  must  be  obtained  for  each 
animal — and  for  every  new  calf — costs  P2.00.  Each  time 
ownership  is  transferred,  the  necessary  documents,  one 
for  each  animal,  cost  PI. 00  a  head.  The  Bureau  of  Lands 
charges  the  cattle  raiser  Pi. 00  a  year  pasturage  tax  for 
each  animal,  and  an  additional  charge  of  P. 50  per  hectare 
— it  takes  two  hectares  to  an  animal.  In  Australia  the 
pasturage  charge  on  public  lands  is  only  P. 50  a  square 
mile,  about  300  hectares.  Transportation  to  Manila 
costs  an  average  of  P12.00  a  head.  The  slaughterhouse 
fees  in  Manila,  as  has  been  said,  amounts  to  another  P6.00. 

Some  years  ago, 
when  a  steer  was 
worth  wholesale 
around  P55.00,  the 
cattle  man  could 
make  money.  At 
P35.00  a  head,  he 
can't. 

Act  3155  gives 
the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Se- 
nate President  and 
the  Speaker,  power 
to  permit  or  to  dis- 
continue the  im- 
portation of  live 
cattle,  as  condi- 
tions may  require, 
and  Governor-Gen- 
eral Davis  cancelled 
all  importation  per- 
mits in  1930.  There 
was,  at  the  time,  a 
big  howl  from  the 
cattle  importers, 
but  these  are  now 
all  engaged  in  bring- 
ing native  cattle  in- 
to Manila. 

Imported  refrige- 
rated meats  come 
in  ad  libitum  and 
importers  pay  only  the  regular  customs  duty  of  $1.00  a 
100  kilos  (two  centavos  a  kilo).  These  meats  come  in 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Board 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  and  only  a  veterinary  certification 
from  the  country  of  origin  is  required. 

Meat  prices  in  Manila  have  gone  down  in  spite  of  the 
embargo  on  foreign  live  cattle  importation.  Although 
wholesale  prices  of  frozen  meats  are  a  little  below  the  prices 
of  fresh  meats  in  the  markets,  choice  cuts  sold  in  re- 
tail butchershops  cost  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent  higher 
than  the  best  native  meats  sold  in  the  public  markets. 
Retail  prices  now  range  from  40  centavos  (for  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  carcass)  up  to  PI. 20  (for  about  five  per 
cent  of  it),  the  whole  retailing  for  around  P60.00 — as 
against  the  P35.00  paid  for  a  beef  wholesale. 
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That  the  City's  charge  of  five  centavos  a  kilo  in  slaugh- 
terhouse fees  is  exorbitant  is  shown  not  only  by  the  large 
profits,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, formerly  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  author- 
ized by  law  to  equip,  operate,  and  maintain  slaughter- 
houses, operated  a  slaughterhouse  at  Sisiman,  Bataan, 
across  Manila  Bay,  for  the  slaughtering  of  Australian 
cattle  for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  charged  more  than 
three  centavos  a  kilo  and  no  stockyard  fees  at  all,  and  al- 
though the  Bureau  itself  paid  for  all  construction,  includ- 
ing a  pier,  all  operating  and  maintenance  expenses,  etc.,  it 
still  made  a  good  profit 

The  City  itself  charged  only  three  centavos  a  kilo  until 
1924,  during  which  year  the  fee  was  raised  to  five  cents  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  desire  to  increase  the  revenues  and 
without  offering  additional  facilities  or  service 

When  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  1931  opened  its 
Pandacan  slaughterhouse  (operated  since  1914  for  the 
slaughtering  of  imported  cattle)  for  the  benefit  of  Philippine 
cattle  men,  the  City  secured  a  court  injunction  closing  the 
plant;  the  case  is  still  pending. 

Such  measures  naturally  led  to  attempts  to  butcher 
meats  for  city  use  outside  the  boundaries  of  Manila,  and 
to  meet  this  situation,  the  Municipal  Board,  almost  surrep- 
titiously passed  an  ordinance  that  would  require  that  meat 
slaughtered  outside  of  Manila  be  kept  for  twenty  days  in 
cold  storage  before  it  can  be  sold.  This  serves  no  sanitary 
requirement,  and  is  intended  solely  to  force  the  use  of  the 
Manila  slaughterhouse  upon  cattle  dealers,  as  the  extra 
handling  and  transportation  costs,  the  storage  charges, 
and  the  interest  on  money  invested  in  the  meat  would  be 
exceedingly  burdensome.  Both  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry  and  the  Bureau  of  Health  are  strongely  opposed 
to  the  ordinance. 

There  were  years  when  we  imported  as  many  as  60,789 
cattle  (1910)  and  in  1929  we  still  imported  9,016  head.  It 
has  meant  a  great  gain  to  this  country  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  this  importation  and  to  rely  wholly,  except  for 
imported  frozen  meats,  upon  stock  raised  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

But  certain  things  have  to  be  done  for  the  cattle  in- 
dustry that  only  the  Government  can  do:  insular  govern- 
ment fees  and  land  rents  should  be  reduced;  slaughterhouse 
fees  should  be  reduced;  and  freight  rates  should  be  reduced. 
It  now  costs  as  much  to  ship  cattle  from  Mindanao  as  it 
costs  to  ship  cattle  from  Australia. 

One  can  not  expect  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the  inau- 
gural addresses  of  Philippine  governor-generals,  especially 

if  they    come    at     such    short 
Roosevelt  and  intervals  as  has  been  our  mis- 

the  Common  Touch       fortune— or  is  it  fortune? 

Governor-General  Roosevelt 
covered  much  the  same  ground  in  his  address  as  his  pre- 
decessors, talked  of  much  the  same  things,  and  yet  there 
was  a  difference,  and  this  chiefly  lay  in  his  emphasis  on 
the  average  man  and  his  rights. 

This  reveals  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  new  chief 
executive  that  should  have  its  effect  in  this  country,  still, 
to  such  a  great  extent,  aristocratic  rather  than  democratic, 
the  aristocratic  tradition  going  back  not  only  to  Spanish, 
but  to  Malay  and  Indian  times. 


Governor-General  Roosevelt  will  find  the  democratic 
attitude  lacking  in  most  of  our  local  leaders,  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  average  man  only  just  before  election  time. 
They  are  all  dignity  and  selfishness  The  student  element, 
too,  is  trained  to  snobbishness  by  shallow  professors. 

If  Governor-General  Roosevelt  can  bring  us  back  in 
this  respect  to  the  days  of  General  Wood— who  held  the 
interests  of  the  masses  close  to  his  great  heart— we  will 
have  cause  to  rejoice.  A  governor-general  may  not  be 
able  to  do  much,  but  he  can  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
officialdom,  and  that  is  more  than  it  as  first  might  appear. 

This  Magazine  has  frequently  emphasized  what  Gover- 
nor-General Roosevelt  said  so  well:  "A  small  group  of 
brilliant  men  have  never  made  any  land  permanently 
great. .  .  The  wellbeing  and  moral  stamina  and  educa- 
tion of  the  rank  and  file  of  its  citizens  are  what  count  most 
in  every  country.' ' 

Not  only  the  Philippines,  but  America  and  the  whole 
world  is  in  need  of  men  who,  in  high  places,  can  preserve 
their  humanity  and  not  lose  touch  with  those  who  look 
to  them  for  leadership. 

Sometime  before  the  arrival  of  Governor-General  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  we  wrote  the  iollowing  in  the  February 

issue  of  the  Philippine  Maga- 
On  the  Right  Track   zine:    "With    so    many  radical 

economic  movements  disturbing 
the  minds  of  the  Filipinos  masses,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
rapid  distribution  of  public  lands  be  looked  upon  as  the 
best  antidote  to  radicalism.  If  Governor  Roosevelt  wants 
to  make  a  permanent  impress  upon  Philippine  develop- 
ment, he  should  adopt  the  redistribution  of  population 
as  one  of  his  major  policies" 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to  Filipinos  to  note 
that  the  new  Governor- General  interprets  economic  devel- 
opment in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  the  average  citizen. 
He  has  given  us  the  impression  that  in  a  conflict  between 
property  rights  and  human  rights  he  would  be  on  the  side 
of  the  latter. 

"  The  measure  of  strength  of  a  country  is  not  a  few  great 
estates,  but  a  multitude  of  prosperous  small  independent 
holdings",  was  his  pronouncement  in  his  inaugural  address. 
And  in  his  second  public  address  delivered  at  the  Phil- 
ippine Columbian  Association,  Governor  Roosevelt  gave 
a  clear  expression  of  his  political  philosophy:     "I  have  a 
profound  conviction   that  the   prosperity  and  well-being 
of  any  country  depends  upon  the  standard  of  living,  the 
health  and  contentment  in  the  small  average  home.     I 
want  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  those  far-seeing  Fili- 
pino legislators  who  have  conserved  the  public  domain  so 
as  to  make  available  to  the  small  farmer  for  generations 
to  come  the  land  on  which  he  can  gain  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  his  family.     There  is  a  self-respect  which  comes 
with  the  ownership  of  a  home  which  never  can  obtain  were 
great  landed  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  the  man 
who  tills  the  soil  is  laboring  for  someone  else  instead  of  for 
himself.    We  must  keep  the  Philippines  a  land  of  homes". 
Filipinos  have  in  the  past  been  bitterly  criticized  for 
fighting  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  land  policy  which  limited 
the  area  that  could  be  secured  by  a  corporation.    They 
have  been  called  unprogressive  and  behind  the  times  for 
being  unwilling  to  accept  the  advantages  of  large-scale 
plantations. 


Fortunately,  there  is  a  Governor-General  who  openly 
gauges  economic  progress  not  merely  in  terms  of  quantity 
of  production,  but  mainly  in  terms  of  human  welfare — the 
well-being  of  the  average  man.  In  thus  premising  his  eco- 
nomic program,  Governor  Roosevelt  is  on  the  right  track. 

His  permanent  contribution  to  Philippine  progress  lies 
in  the  direction  of  such  a  humane  policy. 

CONRADO   BENITEZ. 


Stimulated    by    Miss    Katherine    Ball,    a     writer    on 
Oriental  art,  now  on  a  visit  in  the  Philippines,  a  number 

ot  Manila  artists  and 
The  Philippine  Association  art  lovers  last  month 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts        organized  the  Philippine 

Association  of  Fine  and 
Applied   Arts. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Association, 
its  object  is  "'to  encourage  and  promote  the  dev- 
elopment of  the  arts  in  the  Philippines,  especially 
the  native  arts,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  individual  and  civic  life". 

According  to  the  program  outlined,  the  Associa- 


tion "will  hold  an  annual  general  art  exhibition  in  Manila  in 
the  month  of  December  and  special  exhibitions  whenever 
these  may  appear  to  be  warranted;  will  offer  and  award 
prizes;  will  sponsor  courses  of  lectures  on  art;  will  coope- 
rate with  the  public  and  private  schools  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  means  and  methods  of  education  in  the 
arts  and  in  art  appreciation;  and  will  lend  such  assistance 
as  may  be  possible  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
art  to  problems  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  problems  of  Philippine  industry."  The 
Association  also  plans  to  publish  an  annual  bulletin  on 
some  phase  of  native  art.  On  the  lighter  side,  the  Asso- 
ciation will  give  an  annual  artists'  costume  ball. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  aims  of  the  Association  may 
apply  for  membership.  The  annual  dues  are  five 
pesos.  The  President  is  Mr.  Juan  Arellano  and 
the  Secretary  is  Mr.  Vicente  Alvarez  Dizon. 

It[  is  to|  be  hoped  that  many  will  join  this  or- 
ganization and  that  it  will  have  a  long  and 
useful  life. 


Thoughts  On  The  Dance 


WUNDT  gives  us  to  understand  that  among  primitive 
peoples  the  dance  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
primitive  and  the  most  highly  developed  form  of 
art.  And  Grosse  in  his  Beginnings  of  Art  speaks  of  the 
primitive  dance  as  "the  most  immediate,  most  perfect,  and 
most  efficient  expression  of  the  primitive  esthetic  feeling.' ' 
Perhaps  we  may  go  farther,  even  farther  than  those  who 
claim  that  the  origin  of  the  dance  could  be  traced  back  to 
remote  pre-human  times,  and  boldly  claim  that  it  is  as 
old  as  the  world  itself,  being  the  art  of  Nature.  Has  not 
Schrodinger  reduced  all  phenomena  to  the  dance  of  sub- 
ethereal  waves?  And  is  not  the  dance  the  only  art  which, 
like  Nature,  exists  in  both  time  and  space?  But  perhaps 
the  most  unimpeachable  argument  that  could  be  advanced 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  dancing  is  Nature's  own 
art  is  the  fact  that'  it  is  the  only  art  where  the  artist  is  his 
own  medium,  and  therefore  the  only  art  possible  to  Nature. 


By  Ignacio  Manlapaz 

there  has-been  no  dearth  of  systems  like  those  of  Rameau, 
Magny,  and  Malpied  which  proposed  various  improve- 
ments upon  Feuillet's  kinetography.  In  our  time,  Vis- 
scher-Klamt  and  Rudolf  von  Laban  have  devised  their 
own  dance  scripts,  the  latter's  employing,  like  musicians" 
a  five-line  staff  and  characters  such  as  triangles,  rectangles, 
dots,  and  lines.  But  a  system  of  notation  can  not  be  of 
much  value  unless  it  is  universally  accepted,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  remains  that  up  to  the  present,  a  common  kine- 
tography is  still  a  dream,  and  many  choreographers  prefer 
not  to  set  down  their  compositions  in  any  script.  For 
this  reason,  most  of  the  choreographic  masterpieces  of 
our  day,  things  of  beauty  though  they  are,  are  doomed 
sooner  or  later  to  "pass  into  nothingness.".  .  . 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Art  is  not  immortal; 
we  can,  if  we  choose,  make  it  fleeting.  It  is  our  own  crea- 
tion, and  its  immortality  or  mortality  lies  entirely  in  our 
hands. 


The  dance  is  the  only  art  without  a  standard  system  of 
notation.  When  we  realize  that  an  art  can  live  and  de- 
velop to  the  fullest  extent  only  if  there  is  a  means  of  pre- 
serving it  and  handing  it  down  to  posterity,  the  tragedy 
of  this  condition  becomes  appallingly  apparent.  To  be 
sure,  attempts  have  not  been  wanting  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition. Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pe- 
cour  composed  ballets  in  a  kinetographic  system  of  his 
own  devising.  In  the  following  century,  when  the  classic 
ballet  reached  an  unprecedented  perfection  in  France, 
Feuillet  published  his  ChorSgraphie,  a  new  method  of 
dance  notation  which  enjoyed  a  great  vogue.     Since  then, 
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To  the  dancer,  there  can  be  no  opposition  between  mat- 
ter and  mind.  No  dancer  can  ever  sincerely  sympathize 
with  Cartesian,  Bergsonian,  or  any  other  type  of  dualism. 
In  the  depths  of  her  being,  she  feels  matter  as  mind  and 
mind  as  matter.  Did  not  Nietzsche,  the  dancing 
philosopher,  speak  of  his  body  being  inspired?  Says 
Browning  in  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra, 

Thy  body  at  its  best, 

How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  Isadora  Duncan  was  an  enthus- 
iastic admirer  of  the  great  monist,  Haeckel,  who  thought 
of  her  dance  as  an  exquisite  expression  of  monism. 


The  dance  was  at  first  probably  chiefly  saltatory,  hand- 
movements  scarcely  figuring  in  it.  The  motions  of  the 
hands  which  embellish  pantomimic  dances  must  have 
been  incorporated  later  on,  for  their  more  intellectual 
character  makes  it  altogether  unlikely  that  they  consti- 
tuted a  feature  of  the  earliest  dances.  It  is  thus  highly 
probable  that  the  original  dance  was  essentially  "ecstatic." 
And  who  knows  if  it  is  through  this  type  of  dance  which 
usually  culminates  in  that  "self -forgetful  union  with  the 
not-self,"  to  use  Havelock  Ellis'  phrase,  that  the  primitive 
man  gradually  developed  that  kind  of  emotion  we  call 
religious.  Anatole  France  prophesied  somewhere  that 
anatomists  would  one  day  discover  the  seat  of  the  reli- 
gious instinct.  Who  would  say  that  that  seat  is  not  man's 
lowly  and  much-maligned  legs? 


"All  movements  that  one  might  make  on  the  seashore 
which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  rhythm  of  the  waves, 
all  movements  that  one  might  make  in  the  midmost  of  a 
forest  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  swaying  of  the 
foliage,  all  movements  that  one  might  dance  naked  in  the 
sunshine  of  flat  country  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
vibrations  and  the  solitude  of  the  landscape,  are  false; 
they  are  a  discord  across  the  great  lines  of  nature,"  says 
Isadora  Duncan.  This  is  obviously  a  hit  at  the  ballet 
schools  with  their  five  positions,  thirty -two  fouettes,  danc- 
ing sur  les  pointes,  and  other  highly  artificial  conventions. 


But  though  we  can  easily  understand  her  impatience  with 
such  art,  we  can  not,  we  fear,  wholly  sympathize  with  her. 
For  there  are  and  will  always  be  two  kinds  of  art:  that 
which  seeks  to  become  one  with  nature  and  that  which 
turns  away  from  her  and  denies  her.  Isadora  Duncan's 
art,  in  flinging  conventions  to  the  winds,  achieves  har- 
mony with  nature;  the  ballet,  with  its  defiance  of  nature, 
achieves  harmony  with  itself.  And  both  are  true  to  the 
spirit  of  art  because  they  both  express  harmony  in  one 
form  or  another. 

6 
Philosophers  of  various  ages  and  climes  have,  time  and 
again,  waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  dance  and  strongly 
insisted  on  its  cultivation  by  every  man.  Grosse  and  San- 
tayana,  among  others,  have  rightly  called  atttention  to 
the  powerful  socialising  effect  of  this  art.  "  It  is  the  dance 
that  socialised  man,"  declares  Havelock  Ellis.  But  if 
we  consider  the  virtues  which  have  commended  this  art 
to  men  who  have  wrestled  with  the  riddles  of  the  world, 
we  shall  come  to  suspect  that  it  is  its  emphasis  on  rhythm, 
its  systematic  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  rhythm,  even 
more  perhaps  than  its  social  significance,  that  has  en- 
deared it  to  them.  For  only  those  who  have  a  fine  feeling 
for  rhythm,  in  the  profoundest  sense  of  the  word,  can 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  universe  and  sympathetically  pen- 
etrate into  its  secrets.  This  is  probably  what  Plato  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  that  "a  good  education  consists  in 
knowing  how  to  sing  and  dance  well." 


"Barraco",  King  Tamarao  of  Lake  Naujan 


By  Dr.  Alfred  Worm 


BARRACO  stepped  up  to  his  knees 
in  the  shallow  water  at  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Naujan  in  Mindoro, 
and  he  bent  down  his  mighty  head, 
with  its  sharp  pointed,  polished  black 
horns,  to  suck  up  the  clear  cool  liquid. 
In  long  draughts  he  drank,  thirsty  after  his  hours  of  sleep 
in  the  sweltering  April  night. 

Having  satisfied  his  desire,  he  raised  his  head  high,  and 
his  large  eyes  swept  over  the  wide  expanse  of  water  toward 
the  north,  his  kingdom,  then,  turning  to  the  right,  over  the 
long  and  steep  mountain  chain  which  separates  the  lake 
from  the  ocean. 

His  ears,  normally  laid  back,  moved  swiftly  and  alertly 
forward,  his  nostrils  quivered  nervously,  and  angrily  he 
stamped  with  his  right  foreleg  in  the  water  so  that  it  splashed 
in  silvery  drops  over  his  dark-gray  chest  and  body. 

Barraco,  undisputed  King  of  the  district  of  Lake  Naujan, 
was  furious. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  north-east  he  had 
seen  against  the  red  horizon  of  the  sunrise  a  thin  wisp  of 
smoke  from  a  camp  fire  curling  gracefully  upwards  through 
the  crowns  of  the  tall  jungle  trees. 

"Hunters",  Barraco  would  have  said,  if  he  had  been 
endowed  with  human  speech,  and  at  any  other  time  he 


would  have  given  a  snort  of  defiance,  for  Barraco  was 
swift  of  foot,  strong  and  cunning,  and  had  many  a  time  led 
hunters  a  merry  chase,  always  coming  out  the  victor. 

But  this  time  it  was  different,  and  with  an  anxious  glance 
in  his  eyes  he  bent  his  muscular  neck,  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder  towards  the  shore,  back  of  him,  to  the  top  of 
a  low  ridge  covered  with  dense,  impenetrable  virgin  forest. 

Hidden  there  lay  his  wife  with  its  newborn  male-calf, 
which  had  seen  the  light  of  this  hazardous  world  for  the 
first  time  this  very  night. 

Barraco,  King  of  Lake  Naujan,  was  eleven  now,  and  for 
seven  years  he  had  led  the  mothers  of  his  children  to  this 
protected  place  when  the  hour  of  their  trial  came.  The 
etiquette  of  his  tribe  prescribes  that  "might  is  right",  and 
in  honest  battle,  horn  against  horn,  in  his  language,  he  had 
defeated  each  powerful  bull,  young  and  old,  who  had  had 
the  audacity  to  assume  the  r&le  of  rival,  and  always  had  he 
won  the  goodwill  of  the  finest  female  tamaraos,  who,  like 
their  human  sisters,  prefer  physical  strength  to  virtue. 

He  would  have  been  more  disturbed  over  the  safety  of 
his  wife  and  baby,  as  he  turned  away  from  the  lake  to 
disappear  in  the  jungle,  if  he  had  seen  the  man  standing  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  camp  fire,  a  pair  of  strong 
field-glasses  to  his  eyes,  watching  him. 

"It  is  Barraco",  I  said  to  my  two  Filipino  guides  stand- 
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ing  behind  me.  "We  saw  him  at  the  same  place  last  year, 
when  he  led  us  for  three  days  through  the  jungle,  and  we 
never  got  him.    This  time  he  shall  not  escape. " 

Barraco  was  a  tamarao  bull,  and  one  of  the  finest  ever 
shot  by  any  hunter,  for,  five  days  later,  his  life's  blood  ebbed 
out  from  a  hole  through  his  heart  from  a  bullet  from  my  rifle. 

The  tamarao  or  timarau,  Bubalus  mindorensis,  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  as  the  domesticated  water-buffalo 
or  carabao,  but  is  considerable  smaller  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  some  differences  in  the  skeleton  and  the 
position  of  the  horns,  which  do  not  spread  out  sideways 
in  the  mighty  curves  we  see  every  day  on  the  carabao  pul- 
ling clumsy  carts  through  the  streets,  but  turn  backward 
and  never  reach  an  ungainly  length.  The  base  of  the  horn 
when  cross-cut,  where  it  join  the  skull,  ordinarily  shows  an 
oval  outline,  but  in  very  old  bulls  it  becomes  distinctly 
triangular. 

The  first  scientists  who  saw  this  animal  were  in  a  quandary 
as  to  which  family  to  put  it  in,  and  it  was  first  classed  with 
the  anoa,  a  buffalo-like  animal  which  only  occurs  in 
the  Celebes,  slightly  larger  than  a  big  goat;  then  it  was 
switched  to  other  genera  of  the  ruminant  tribe,  until  ul- 
timately it  landed  in  the  genus  of  the  carabao,  (Bubalus, 
several  species),  and  still  remains  there. 

The  tamarao  is  found  only  on  the  island  of  Mindoro,  and 
is  actually  the  sole  buffalo  indigenous  to  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  as  the  "simarong"  or  wild  carabao  is  "feral", 
(which  means  that  it  has  escaped  from  domestication  and 
has  adapted  itself  to  a  wild  life)  and  is  a  native  of  Asia, 
imported  into  this  country. 

The  rhinoceroses  and  wild  buffaloes  of  all  countries  are 
considered  by  experienced  big-game  hunters  as  most  dan- 
gerous beasts,  more  so  than  lions,  tigers,  bears,  or  even  wild 
elephants,  which  will  all  sneak  slily  away  from  man  when 
not  provoked,  but  the  two  before-mentioned  creatures 
of  the  wilderness,  hiding  in  tall  grass,  brush,  or  bamboo- 
clumbs,  will  k  let  unaware  hunters  come  near,  and  then, 
treacherously  and  without  warning,  will  rush  from  their 
ambush  to  attack  them,  pursuing  the  fleeing  hunters  till  they 
have  accomplished  their  intentions  or  are  killed  them- 
selves, or  the  harassed  men  have  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

We  often  read  in  books  on  the  Philippine  Islands  that 
the  tamarao  is  the  "  most  vicious  "  of  all  native  wild  animals, 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  stately  monarch  of  the  Mindoro 
jungles,  I  must  state  here  that  I  would  rather  be  unex- 
pectedly attacked  by  a  tamarao  than  by  a  wild  carabao 
— and  I  may  mention  incidentally  that  I  have  been  attacked 
by  both. 

My  first  experience  in  meeting  with  these  two  wild  buffa- 
loes, dates  back  as  far  as  the  year  1908,  and  many  times 
afterwards  have  I  hunted  through  the  jungles  of  Mindoro 
and  met  them,  but  in  all  instances  where  I  had  a  tussle 
with  either  of  the  two,  the  simarong  proved  the  more 
tenacious  in  his  attack. 

A  tamarao  if  suddenly  surprised  would  rush  at  us,  and 
we  seeking  shelter  or  climbing  a  tree,  as  on  most  collecting 
expeditions  I  carry  only  a  shot-gun,  the  animal  would 
depart  as  soon  as  his  way  was  clear,  but  the  simarong  will 
remain  to  attack  again  and  again  the  men  who  have  sought 
safety  behind  large  tree  trunks,  and  will  even  linger  for  a 
siege  of  the  men  who  hang  on  to  the  branches  in  the  crown 
of  a  low  tree. 
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That  the  tamarao  is  capable  of  being  tamed  and  does 
become  gentle,  I  witnessed  in  1916  in  the  town  of  Calamba, 
Laguna,  where  the  widow  of  an  American,  a  Japanese  wo- 
man, had  a  perfectly  tame  tamarao,  which  could  be  stroked 
by  anyone  with  impunity,  and  the  woman  showed  me 
photographs  of  her  small  children  sitting,  on  the  back  of 
this  animal.  The  family  had  formerly  lived  in  Mindoro, 
before  the  man's  death,  and  the  tamarao  had  been  caught 
when  very  young.  At  the  time  I  saw  it,  it  was  claimed  to 
be  four  years  old. 

The  tamarao  was  found  formerly  all  over  the  island  of 
Mindoro,  and  was  very  plentiful  around  Lake  Naujan,  but 
lately,  since  its  shores  have  been  colonized  by  settlers,  and 
the  new  road  from  Calapan  to  Pinamalayan,  which  runs 
west  of  the  lake,  was  under  construction,  it  has  almost 
disappeared  from  this  locality.  It  is  still  very  numerous 
in  the  mountainous  region  of  southern  Mindoro  belong- 
ing to  the  municipalities  of  Bulalacao  and  San  Jose,  and 
the  rugged  country  in  the  north  of  Mindoro,  especially  in 
the  municipalities  of  Puluan  and  Abra  de  Hog. 

Experienced  native  hunters  of  Mindoro,  who  have  hunted 
in  all  parts  of  the  island,  claim  that  the  tamaraos  found 
in  the  north  and  those  of  the  south  are  of  a  different  kind, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  hunting  through  central 
Mindoro,  between  these  two  divisions,  I  saw  dead  tamaraos, 
killed  by  myself  and  others,  which  showed  remarkable 
differences  from  the  typical  tamarao,  and  which  may  rep- 
resent a  cross-breed  between  two  different  species  or 
varieties,  but  this  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  whether  the  tamarao 
cross-breeds  with  the  simarong  or  feral  carabao,  as  indi- 
viduals of  the  former  have  been  killed  which  bear  striking 
resemblance  to  the  latter. 

The  jungles  of  Mindoro  are  criss-crossed  by  narrow  tun- 
nels, about  three  feet  high,  which  are  made  by  the  tamarao 
and  the  simarong  going  from  their  feeding  grounds  to  their 
watering  places.  It  is  in  these  semi-dark  tunnels,  lined 
with  impenetrable  thicket,  where  death  lurks  for  the  un- 
wary hunter,  as  he  has  to  move  in  a  bent  position  in  these 
low  passages,  unable  to  run  swiftly,  and  Jiis  escape  is  cut 
off  at  both  sides,  if  he  unexpectedly  meets  one  of  these 
animals. 

If  luck  had  not  always  been  with  me  on  my  adventures 
when  things  looked  unpromising  in  tight  places,  this  ar- 
ticle would  never  have  been  written,  and  the  bones  of  my- 
self and  my  companions  would  now  have  been  trampled 
into  the  ground  in  one  of  these  tunnels^  in  the  heart  of 
Mindoro. 

It  was  in  the  year  1910  when  I  was  camped  on  the  bank 
of  a  small  mountain  river  about  twenty  kilometer  west 
of  Lake  Naujan.  I  was  out  to  fill  an  order  for  zoological 
specimens  from  a  European  institution,  and  carried  only 
a  shot-gun,  not  intending  to  hunt  big  game.  I  and  my 
three  native  companions  were  eating  our  breakfast,  when 
a  deer  jumped  from  the  opposite  bank  into  the  river  and 
lowered  its  head  to  drink,  entirely  unconscious  of  our  pres- 
ence, giving  me  time  to  quickly  insert  buck-shot  cartrid- 
ges in  my  gun,  and  to  fire.  The  animal  made  a  tremendous 
leap  on  to  the  river  bank,  and  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 
On  investigation  we  found  a  heavy  trail  of  blood,  indicat- 
ing that  the  deer  was  mortally  wounded.  Following  it 
we  were  led  into  one  of  these  buffalo  tunnels. 
{Continued  on  page  577) 


The  Secondary  School  Libraries 


By  J.  Scott  McCormick 


A 


SURVEY  was  recently  conducted 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
secondary  school  libraries  were  (1) 
functioning  as  community  libraries  and  (2) 
serving  the  secondary  student  population  for 
evening  study  and  reference.  First  of  all, 
the  secondary  libraries  if  kept  open  at  night  would  more 
adequately  serve  the  student  population.  Their  use  by 
the  community  is  of  secondary  importance,  although,  with 
but  twelve  public  libraries  outside  of  Manila  for  the 
ever-increasing  citizenry  able  to  enjoy  reading  matter  in 
English,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  some  serious  concern  to 
induce  the  community  to  utilize  the  secondary  school 
libraries  both  during  the  day  and  at  night.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  elementary  school  libraries  could  not 
likewise  be  centers  of  attraction  to  the  literate  public. 

The  questionnaire  which  furnished  the  information  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  secondary  libraries  were  kept 
open  at  night  consisted  of  eleven  items.  The  responses 
are  summarized  in  this  article.  It  was  found  that  thirteen 
libraries  are  kept  open  at  night. 2  A  great  variety  of  opinions 
exists  regarding  the  advisability  of  keeping  the  secondary 
school  libraries  open  in  the  evening.  The  general  trend  of 
the  responses  indicates  that  it  would  be  desirable  but  that 
finance,  discipline,  lighting,  moral  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  student  body,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
libraries  were  problems  to  be  considered. 

STUDENT    USE    OF   THE    LIBRARY 

In  response  to  the  question,  "  To  what  extent  are  students 
making  use  of  the  library  at  night?  "     Table  I  is  presented : 

TABLE  I 
Student  Use  of  Evening  Library _=====, 


Response  Regarding  Use 


None 

Not  much 

Did  not  say 

Extensive 

Library  not  open. 


Number  of 
Schools 


1 
1 
2 
9 
66 


The  student  use  of  the  libraries  when  kept  open  at  night 
probably  depends  upon  several  factors,  namely:  (1)  in- 
terest of  the  administrative  personnel  of  the  division  office 
and  the  high  school;  (2)  interest  of  the  faculty,  and  (3) 
the  encouragement  students  receive  from  the  faculty  in 
locating  references,  reading  for  general  information,  and 
reading  for  pleasure  Giving  definite  assignments  with 
adequate  time  to  locate  the  references,  particularly  when 
only  a  few  copies  of  the  reference  work  are  available,  is 
the  teacher's  function.  Bad  habits,  in  neglecting  library 
use,  are  developed  when  teachers  assign  to  large  classes 
a  reading  reference  for  the  succeeding  recitation  when  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  more  than  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  class  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  reference  either 
during  the  day  or  night.  Reported  inadequacy  of  a 
library,  given  as  one  reason  for  not  opening  the  library  at 
night,  is  in  reality  a  reason  for  providing  added  hours 
when  the  student  body  can  have  access  to  the  reference 
material  which  is  so  limited . 


Divisions  that  have  actually  tried  out  the  plan  of  open- 
ing up  the  libraries  at  night  are  much  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
Criticism  against  the  plan  comes  from  divisions  where  such 
an  effort  has  not  been  made.  One  division  which  has 
kept  the  secondary  school  library  (academic)  open  for 
four  years  reports  an  ever-increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  students.  The  first  two  years  were  apparently  not 
wholly  succe  ssful : 

"  During  my  two  years  in     ,  the  library  was  opened  at  night 

a  part  of  the  time.    Very  few  students  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity given.' ' 

A  former  principal  of  the  same  school  during  the  third  year, 
however,  says  the  following : 

"With  the  success  of  the  night  library  of  the  . High  School 

last  year,  I  should  like  to  try  out  the  same  experiment  here. " 

The  present  administration  of  the  same  library  reports: 

"The  night  library  service  is  the  most  practical  and  valuable  part 
of  our  secondary  program  and  it  should  by  all  means  be  continued  by 
providing  more  adequate  room  to  serve  a  larger  number  at  one  time. 

"Students  use  the  library  to  a  great  extent.  They  come  regularly 
to  look  up  their  reference  work,  read  magazines  and  newspapers.  Others 
come  to  read  their  lessons,  taking  advantage  of  the  good  lights  which 
in  some  cases  can  not  be  provided  by  their  homes  or  boarding  houses. 

"The  following  shows  the  night  attendance  before  attendance  was 
restricted  to  conform  with  seating  facilities: 

Highest  attendance 410      (Sept.    15.  WW 

Lowest  attendance n/      (Sept.       7,  1931) 

Average  attendance 21° 

Another  division  reports  the  following: 

"The  library  of  the  High  School  is  filled  to  capacity  on  Thursday 
evenings  when  newspapers  arrive  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
when  the  periodical  tests  are  to  be  given. " 

The  same  division  reported  for  the  agricultural  school 
library: 

"The  library  is  used  by  almost  all  of  the  male  students  at  night." 

One  division  reports  for  the  agricultural  school  library, 
that  an  average  of  fifty  students  use  the  library  each  night, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  monthly  enrolment. 

A  large  academic  high  school,  which  keeps  the  library 
open  from  6:30  to  8:30  in  the  evening,  reports  the  following 
attendance  for  a  period  of  three  months: 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Tulv  877  126  1,003 

Aueust 1.449  210  1,658 

September::::.:::::::::::::: 2,32s       545      2,875* 

One  large  academic  high  school  reports  that  the  night 
attendance  (boys  only)  is  about  the  same  as  during  the  day 
with  an  average  of  about  three  hundred  boys  a  night. 

Another  division  states  that  the  library  is  open  for 
reference  work  only  but  some  students  come  to  the  library 
to  read  magazines  and  newspapers  for  pleasure. 

In  one  division  where  the  library  was  formerly  kept  open 
at  night,  the  report  is  made  that  the  evening  use  of  the 
library  is  not  necessary.  However,  a  superintendent  who 
was  in  the  same  division  when  the  library  was  open  at  night 
comments : 

"The  undersigned  found  the  evening  sessions  very  profitable  to  the 

school  and  community  when  he  was  stationed  in ; . . ." 
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The  library  hours  of  the  schools  keeping  the  libraries 
open  at  night  are  reported  in  Table  II. 


table  v 

Problems  of  Administration  of  the  Evening  Library 


TABLE  II 
Library  Hours  (Night) 


Days,  Time 

Number  of 
Schools 

Hours 

4 

5 

Three  hours 

3 

Four  hours 

1 

Days  of  week 

Not  specified 

10 

Three  days  a  week 

1 

Four  days  a  week 

1     (Open  Saturday  morning) 

1     (Except  Saturday  and  Sunday) 

3 

Five  days  a  week 

Time 
5:30 —  8:00     

6:oo —  8:30     

1 

6:30 —  8:30     

1 

6-.30 —  9:00     

1 

6:30 —  9:30     

1 

7:00 —  9:00     

2 

7:00 — 10:00      

1 

7:30 — 10:00     

1 

Not  specified 

2 

Library  not  open 
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The  supervision  of  the  evening  library  presents  an 
administration  problem  often  mentioned.  Table  III  indi- 
cates the  manner  in  which  this  is  taken  care  of  in  thirteen 
schools. 


TABLE  III 
Supervision  of  the  Evening  Library 

Supervision 

Number  of 
Schools 

Regular  Librarian 
Yes 

7 
6 
3 

2a 

1 
64 

No 

Student  Assistants 

Male  teachers  take  turns 

Janitor 

Library  not  open 

aIncluding  the  librarian  in  one  school. 


Comments  received  regarding  this  problem  are : 

"If  the  regular  librarian  were  to  be  assigned  she  should  have  a 
reliable  assistant  so  their  time  may  be  divided  between  day  and 
night  duty." 

"The  librarian  is  willing  to  render  two  hours  evening  service  if  the 
library  is  opened  at  night." 

"Two  librarians  take  turns  of  two  nights  each." 

Problems  of  discipline  are  reported  in  Table  IV.  This 
table  includes  problems  actually  existing  and  problems  that 
might  exist,  the  latter  reported  by  divisions  not  keeping 
the  libraries  open  at  night. 

TABLE  IV 
Problems  of  Discipline  in  the  Evening  Library 


Problems 

Number  of 
Schools 

la 

6 

1 

1 

Undesirable  elements  flock  to  building  . . , 
Library  not  open 

1 
65 

aNo  girls  admitted  according  to  two  reports. 


One  division  reports  that  after  the  attendance  in  the 
library  was  limited  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  room  (250) 
there  was  no  serious  problem  of  discipline.    Another  stated : 

"Experience  has  shown  that  practically  no  discipline  is  ever  necessary 
due  primarily  to  the  fdct  that  attendance  is  volitional  and  not  com- 
pulsory. " 

The  problems  of  administration  as  reported  in  Table  V 
are  numerous  but  center  around  lights,  librarians,  and 
finances.  This  table  also  includes  comments  from  divi- 
sions not  keeping  the  libraries  open. 

The  problem  of  a  chaperon  for  girls  has  been  eliminated 
in  some  schools  by  limiting  evening  attendance  to  boys  only. 
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Problems 


None 

Lights 

Mutilation  of  periodicals 

Lack  of  librarians 

Chaperon  for  girls 

Space 

Finances 

Non-control  of  outsiders 

Transfer  of  responsibility  to  male  teacher 

in  charge  of  library  at  night 

Non-use  of  uniform 

Lack  of  books 

Library  not  open 


Number  of 
Schools 


5 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
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COMMUNITY    USE    OF   THE    LIBRARY 

The  use  of  the  evening  libraries  by  the  communities  was 
not  approved  of  generally  and  only  a  few  divisions  comment- 
ed upon  this  point.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  com- 
munity should  have  a  library  but  not  at  the  expense  of  pupils 
funds  which  are  practically  the  sole  support  of  secondary 
libraries.  In  Table  VI  is  reported  the  extent  to  which  the 
community  is  encouraged  to  use  the  library  at  night.  Some 
divisions  interpreted  the  survey  questionnaire  to  apply 
solely  to  community  use  when  in  reality  the  major  purpose 
of  opening  up  the  secondary  library  in  the  evening  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  student  body. 


TABLE  VI 
Encouragement  of  Community  to  use  the  Evening  Library 

Encouragement 

Number  of 
Schools 

None 

6 
4 
2 
1 
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No  restriction 

Encouraged 

Not  encouraged 

Library  not  open 

One  division  reports  that  the  school,  a  rural  high  school, 
is  too  far  from  the  community  center.  One  division  re- 
porting "no  encouragement"  did  so  because  the  community 
had  a  public  library.     One  division  reports: 

"Community  use  is  not  restricted  although  no  public  announcement 
was  ever  sent  out  to  invite  the  public." 

Another  division  which  has  been  successful  in  securing 
student  use  of  the  library  states : 

"The  community  is  always  welcome  to  use  the  library.  Every 
facility  is  opened  for  them.  They  are  given  free  access  to  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Books  that  are  not  actually  used  by  the  students 
for  their  class  work  may  be  given  out  to  them  under  receipt  for  some 
definite  time.  Any  member  of  the  community  is  allowed  to  draw  books 
upon  properly  filing  an  application  form  for  borrowers." 

Other  comments  follow: 

"Should  not  be  encouraged.  The  library  should  be  kept  for  stu- 
dents.   The  community  has  a  night  public  library. " 

"  Not  many  in  the  community  read  English. " 

"In there  are  soldiers  and  officers  who  read  English  but  no 

effort  has  been  made  to  get  them  to  use  the  library/' 

"Some  elementary  pupils  living  near  the  school  come  to  study  and 
read." 

Members  of  many  communities  are  so  accustomed  to 
do  without  reading  material,  except  what  each  home  is 
able  to  provide  for  itself,  that  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
secondary  school  library  when  available  is  apparently  not 
realized.  A  thorough,  persistent,  and  whole-hearted  cam- 
paign must  be  launched  if  the  community  is  to  be  led  to 
realize  that  the  school  officials  mean  what  they  say  when 
they  declare  the  libraries  open  to  the  public.     The  extent 

{Continued  on  page  573) 
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CHEVROLET 


The  1932  Chevrolet 

combines   the    advantages   of  two  inventions— 

Syncro-Mesh  Gearshift 
Advanced    Free    Wheeling 

Performance    features    never    before    offered    in    a    low-priced    car 

One  of  the  biggest  driving  thrills  in  modern  motoring  is  now  available  at  one  of 
the  lowest  prices  in  the  automobile  market!  Syncro-Mesh  Shifting  is  combined  with 
Free  Wheeling  in  the  new  Chevrolet  Six!  This  is  the  first  time  that  these  two 

outstanding  inventions  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  low-priced 
automobile.  They  bring  about  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  driving  ease 
and  car  control. 


Chevrolet  Chronicles 

Enjoy  the  Chevrolet  Radio 
program,  on  the  air,  every 
Sunday  evening,  8:00  to 
8:30,  over  KZRM,  Radio 
Manila. 


All  1932 

Chevrolet 
Models 

Now  on  Display 


NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

The  Great  Value  Leader  for  1932 

Pacific   Commercial   Company 

Iloilo  —  Manila  —  Cebu 


With  Charity  to  All 


By   PUTAKTE 


From  Rich  Richard's  Almanac 

1 

THE  early  bird  catches  the  worm  if 
the  worm  is  an  early  riser  too. 

2 

Late  to  bed  and  late  to  rise  make  a  girl  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise. 

3 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  not  enough.     They  demand  more 
proofs. 

4 
They  go  a-sorrowing  whose  friends  go  a-borrowing. 

5 
Creditors    have    better    memories    than    debtors,   but 
debtors  have  sharper  wits. 

6 

There  are  no  gains  without  others'  pains. 

7 
Many  words  won't  fill  a   bushel   but  they  will  fill  a 
magazine  column. 

8 
God  helps  them  that  know  how  to  make  others  help 
them. 


There  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,  especially 
if  you  die  young. 

10 
There  will  be  sleeping  enough  when  unemployed. 

11 
Labor  leaders,  like  rust,  consume  faster  than  labor  wears. 

12 
Have  you  somewhat  to  do  tomorrow?     Have  somebody 
else  do  it  today. 

13 
"  What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. " 
But  aren't  children  a  vice  too? 

14 
Two   todays   are   worth   one   tomorrow. 

15 

Who  dainties  love  shall  fat  women  prove. 

16 

He  that  lives  on  hope  will  die  hoping  he  is  not  dead. 

17 
If  you  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  buy 
something  with  it. 

(Continued   on  page  572) 
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OUTDOORS 
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Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Macdonald 
Solving  Vacation  Problems 


s 


^CHOOL   days  are   over  for  a  short 
period  and  children  are  wearing  smil- 
ingfacesat  the  thought  of  being  reliev- 
ed of  the   every  day  routine.     They  are- 
making  all   sorts  of  plans   for  their   long 
holiday.     Just  having  fun  seems  to  be  the 
idea  of  vacation  time  to  most  of  them. 

For  mothers,  vacation  days  present  a  moreseriou 
problem.  They  are  faced  daily  with  the  question,  "  Mother, 
what  can  we  do  today?"  Or  perhaps  it's—"  May  I  have 
some  one  over  to  spend  the  day  and  may  we  go  to  the  cine 
this  afternoon?"  These  requests  often  take  some  think- 
ing and  planning  before  they  can  be  answered.  If  it  is 
to  be  the  cine  every  day  or  two,  there  is  the  tax  on  the 
family  purse,  as  well  as  the  necessity  to  decide  whether 
the  pictures  are  suitable  for  the  children  to  see.  On  the 
other  hand  if  a  child  must  be  continually  entertaining  some 
friend,  or  going  to  the  friend's  home  in  turn,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  nerve  strain  and  responsibility  for  the 
mothers,  which  may  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  the  home  life. 

I  think  that  most  parents  are  agreed  that  all  play  and 
no  duties  is  just  as  injurious  to  a  boy's  or  girl's  upbring- 
ing, as  all  work  and  no  play.     Some  form  of  constructive 


work  combined  with  a  proper  amount  of  play,  seems  to 
be  the  right  solution  to  happy  vacation  days  for  both  chil- 
dren and  parents. 

In  one  family  whose  home  was  too  far  out  for  the  chil- 
dren to  come  often  to  the  city,  two  children  were  kept 
happy  and  contented  in  this  manner.     Junior,  aged  twelve 
years,  was  given  a  fine  chest  of  tools  with  a  simple  book 
of  instructions  for  making  various  toys,  as  well  as  how  to 
care  for  the  tools.     He  was  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect, 
and  wanted  to  start  making  so  aething  at  once.     Sister, 
aged  ten,  had  always  wanted  a  doll  house  with  appropriate 
furniture  in  each  room.     This  was  his  answer  as  to  what 
to  make.      A  large  packing    box  was  furnished  and  a  few 
thin  pieces  of  lumber  secured .     Then  the  fun  began .     There 
was  no  quarreling,  no  time  for  getting  into  mischief.     To 
sister  was   assigned   the   interior   decorating.     She   made 
dainty  window   curtains   and   sofa   cushions.     She   made 
the  bedding  and  was  also  allowed  to  paint  the  furniture. 
It  was  such  fun  and  each  one  was  learning  something  of 
real  value.     When  the  house  was  completed  it  was  well 
worth  the  time  and  effort  put  forth.     Each  child  was  pleas- 
ed and  proud  of  the  result. 

In  another  home  where  daughter  was  of  high-school 
age,  the  mother  decided  to  wait  for  vacation  days  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  various 
rooms.     Several  pieces  of  wicker  needed  painting.     Cush- 


TRAVEL  INFORMATION 

IMPORTANT  for  STUDENTS  and  TEACHERS 

When   going    on   Vacation   to   any   point  of  Luzon   remember  that  the 

MANILA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


can  be  of  service  to  you. 


NORTH 


For  the  Northern  Provinces  thru  joint  train  and  motor  coach 
service  is  provided  to  Baguio  and  Ilocos  provinces  up  to  Laoag. 

Thru  tickets  sold  at  reduced  rates. 

Fast  thru  service  to  Vigan  and  Laoag  in  one  day. 

Dining  Car  facilities  for  first  and  third  class  passengers 
now  provided  on  Baguio-Ilocos  Express  leaving  Manila  at 
6:55  A.  M. 

Meal  charges  very  reasonable. 

Attendants  in  Dining  Car  will  also  serve  meals  in  lunch 
boxes. 

Soft  drinks,  beer,  wines  and  cigars  and  cigarettes  on  sale 
in  Dining  Car. 

Buy  thru  tickets  and  save  money  and  trouble. 


Note: 


BAGUIO  NIGHT  SPECIAL 


resumes  operation  beginning  Friday,  March  11,  1932,  leav- 
ing Manila  at  11:00  P.  M.  and  every  Friday  thereafter 
until  further  notice.  For  return  trip,  Baguio  Night  Special 
will  leave  San  Fernando,  Union,  at  8:00  P.  M.  and  Da- 
mortis  at  10:30  P.  M.  the  next  Sunday. 


SOUTH 


For     the  Legaspi     Division     boat     connection  is    available 
daily   except  Sunday. 

Joint  Thru  Bus  and  Train  Service  for  Passengers  and  Express 
Shipments  is  now  extended  to  Putiao  and  Sorsogon  via  Daraga. 

Thru    tickets  to   these    points    may    be    purchased    from 
designated  stations. 

Thru  Passenger  Rates. 


From 

First   Class 

Third    Class 

Tutuban  or 
Paco 

One 

Way 

Round 
Trip 

One 

Way 

Round 
Trip 

To 

Putiao 

Sorsogon  .... 

P22.40 
23.00 

P40.26 
41.46 

P8.89 
9.49 

P17.14 
18.34 

First  class  passengers  are  entitled  to  one  supper  and  one  break- 
fast without  charge  while  on  board  ship. 

Stopover  privilege  of  3  days  at  Daraga  is  allowed  to  any  pas- 
senger holding  thru  ticket. 

For  sailing  dates  of  connecting  boats  to  Mercedes  (Daet)  and 
ports  of  call  of  the  Motorship  Alabat  in  Tayabas,  please 
inquire  from  our  Information  Clerk  at  Ticket  Office  in  Tutuban 
Station,  Telephone  4-98-61. 
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ions  and  chair  pads  all  needed  new  coverings,  and  plants 
had  to  be  repotted.  Sally  was  allowed  her  tennis  or  swim- 
ming either  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon 
— during  the  cool  of  the  day.  Between  times  she  became 
interested  in  fixing  up  the  house.  Mother  let  her  paint 
a  few  chairs,  help  in  the  choice  of  color  schemes,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  planning  and  the  work.  To  be  sure 
she  spoiled  a  pajama  suit,  but  it  was  all  interesting  and 
she  gained  valuable  experience.  She  was  allowed  to  go 
shopping  and  help  select  various  materials  which  were 
needed.  She  was  given  some  valuable  lessons  in  economy, 
how  to  get  full  value  for  her  money.  It  took  up  a  lot  of 
time  and  proved  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  The 
result  was  that  mother  got  a  lot  of  real  assistance  in  her 
task  of  making  the  home  more  attractive  and  daughter 
learned  something  about  housekeeping  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated later  on  in  life. 

It  is  the  wise  mother  who  makes  a  vacation  program  for 
her  children,  outlines  certain  tasks  even  for  the  younger 
ones,  and  helps  them  to  perform  those  tasks  in  a  way  that 
will  make  them  pleasant,  really  a  recreation,  and  thus 
contributes  sonething  important  to  her  children's  prac- 
tical education.  Vacation  days  then  cease  to  be  a  prob- 
lem but  become  filled  with  worth-while  activity. 


Time  To 
Re -decorate 
The   Home 


Decorative  Fabrics — For  curtains, 
portieres,  bedspreads,  slip-covers, 
etc.  Aguinaldo's  offers  you  new 
patterns  of  Marquisettes,  Creton- 
nes, Rayon  Voiles,  Plushes,  Printed 
Linens,  etc. 

Household  Goods — Table  oilcloths, 
Damasks,  Linen  Napkins,  Plated 
Silverware,  Food  Preserving  Jars 
(Mason,  Presto  or  Atlas  E-Z  Seal), 
etc. 

L.  R.  AGUINALDO 


CEBU 


514-520  Juan  Luna 
MANILA 


ILOILO 


A  Health 

Food  for 

Growing  Children 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  prepared  simply 
with  water  according  to  the  directions  with 
every  jar,  stimulates  the  appetite,  adds 
zest  for  the  regular  meals,  and  at  the  same 
time  nourishes  and  strengthens.  It  is  an  ideal 
food  for  growing  children,  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  an  enjoyable,  healthful  beverage  that 
helps  in  physical  and  mental  development. 

During  hot  weather  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk  is  a  most  refreshing  drink,  easily  di- 
gested, supplying  food  elements  which  are 
necessary  to  health.  Encourage  boys  and 
girls  to  take  a  glass  of  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk  every  day.  Watch  them  gain  in  weight. 
See  how  they  benefit  from  this  delightful 
milk-food. 


Recommended  by 
Physicians  and  Nurses 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk 
has  the  highest  endorse- 
ment of  physicians  and 
nurses  who  know  from 
experience  the  value  of 
Horlick's  in  building 
strength  and  physical  vigor. 


HORLICK'S 

Malted  Milk 

At  Drug  Stores  and  Leading   Grocers 
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New  Homes  for  Old— Changing  the 
Color  Scheme 

Have  you  ever  walked  into  your  own  home  after  being 
away  for  an  afternoon,  or  perhaps  a  whole  day,  and 
suddenly  had  the  feeling  that  you  would  like  to  have  every- 
thing changed?  The  accustomed  curtains  and  cushions 
have  a  faded  and  worn  appearance.  The  furniture  needs 
attention.  The  potted  plants  are  not  growing  and  thriving 
as  they  should.  In  fact  you  feel  that  your  home  has  gone 
stale — it  is  no  longer  attractive  to  you. 

I  had  exactly  that  feeling  come  over  me  not  long  ago,  and 
I  decided  at  once  to  do  something  about  it — make  over  the 
whole  effect  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  more  pleasing 
and  restful.  First  of  all,  I  was  sure  of  one  thing — the  color 
scheme  would  have  to  be  entirely  changed.  A  year  or  so 
before,  rose  and  black  has  seemed  vivid  and  charming  as 
the  colors  for  curtains,  pillows,  and  lamp  shades.  Now 
these  colors  only  clashed  on  my  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness* 
True  enough,  the  curtains  were  in  fairly  good  condition, 
but  they  would  have  to  go — or  be  stored  away  until  some 
future  time  when  I  was  in  the  mood  for  such  rich,  positive 
shades. 

What  would  the  new  color  scheme  be?  In  a  few  moments 
I  was  decided.  It  should  be  green — a  soothing,  restful 
reseda  green,  like  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  acacia  trees  "when 
they  seem  to  burst  forth  overnight  from  the  barren  twigs 
and  branches.  Green  is  nature's  own  color — in  varying 
shades.    Yes,  green  would  be  radically  different  from  the 


former  predominanting  rose  color,  I  had  immediate  vi- 
sions of  a  really  lovely  effect  as  the  result  of  this  simple 
transformation,  and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the  next  day 
to  come  so  that  I  might  begin  my  shopping  tour  for  the 
proper  materials. 

By  a  lucky  chance  I  found  just  the  shade  and  the  ma- 
terial at  the  first  store  I  entered.  It  was  soft  rayon  with 
body  enough  to  make  it  hang  nicely  in  graceful  lines  when 
gathered  slightly  on  the  curtain  rods.  Fortunately  the 
valence  material  which  had  served  in  the  former  color 
scheme  was  contrasting  enough,  yet  blended  sufficiently, 
to  be  used  with  the  new  curtains  and  helped  to  break  the 
monotony  of  a  solid  color.  It  was  of  serviceable  figured 
Indian  head — a  splash  of  green,  yellow,  and  rose  on  a  black 
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Depressing 
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Protect  Baby's  Health! 

Use  IVORY  Soap  for  the  Daily  Bath 

PURE,  mild  IVORY  Soap  will  help  you  to 
protect  baby's  health.     Use  it  for  the  daily 
bath.     Keep  baby's  skin  clean — free  from 
impurities  and  disease  germs — with  this  sooth- 
ing, cleansing  soap  that  has  been  the  favorite 
in  millions  of  homes  for  more  than  50  years. 

What  a  joy  it  is  to  use  the  white,  floating 
IVORY  cake!  What  an  abundance  of  foamy 
lather  it  makes!  How  easily  it  rinses  away, 
leaving  the  skin  thoroughly  cleansed,  glowing 
with  health!  For  the  bath,  for  face  and  hands, 
there  is  no  finer,  better  soap  than  IVORY. 


NOW 


Kind  to  everything 
it  touches 


IVORY  SOAP 

99-44/100%  Pure      "It  moats' 
For  Sale  by  All  Dealers 
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ground.  In  a  day  or  so  the  curtains  were  finished  and  up. 
What  a  change  they  made!  How  pleasing  was  this  new 
color !  Old  furniture  took  on  a  more  attractive  appearance, 
and  my  home  seemed  really  to  be  made  over. 

But  there  were  other  details  to  be  attended  to.  Cush- 
ions for  easy  chairs  and  couches  had  to  be  re-covered. 
There  were  one  or  two  lamp  shades  to  be  changed.  For 
the  seat  cushions  I  chose  a  heavy,  durable  linen  crash  in 
natural  color  and  used  the  same  green  curtain  material 
for  the  piping  about  the  edges-— just  enough  of  the  color 
showing  to  relieve  the  sameness.  The  entire  ends  of  the 
bolsters  for  the  couches  were  made  of  the  green  material 
with  buttons  in  the  center  covered  with  the  linen.  Several 
solid  green  sofa  cushions  were  provided.  Then  two  green 
lamp  shades  were  chosen — one  a  deeper  or  forest  green  for 
a  lamp  used  purely  for  decorative  effect,  and  in  this  lamp 
I  used  a  green  electric  light  bulb.  Another  green  lamp 
shade  was  in  a  lettuce  green  since  it  was  used  on  a  floor 
lamp  that  served  for  reading  purposes.  By  way  of  contrast 
I  purchased  a  parchment  shade  of  a  lovely  gold  color  with 
watered  effect  for  the  table  lamp,  and  the  base  of  this  lamp 
I  lacquered  green,  with  a  black  base  and  standard  done  in 
gold  paint. 

Now  for  the  furniture.  It  certainly  needed  attention 
after  so  many  changes  has  been  made  in  decorative  trim- 
mings. Of  course  the  hardwood  pieces  needed  to  be  pol- 
ished up  a  bit,  but  the  wicker  pieces  needed  more  drastic 
attention.  The  most  serviceable  color  and  one  which  con- 
trasted nicely  with  the  green  curtains  and  the  linen  crash 
cushions,  was  a  rich  cinnamon  brown.  One  coat  was  suf- 
ficient and  the  effect  was  most  satisfactory. 

It  remained  only  to  add  a  few  new  potted  plants  and 
several  air-plants  for  window  spaces,  and  my  entire  living 
room  had  been  made  over— changed  delightfully,  and  the 
expense  had  not  been  great.  After  all  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  planning,  and  in  selecting  a  predominating  color 
that  pleased  my  fancy,  then  taking  care  to  see  that  every 
detail  of  the  new  arrangement  harmonized. 

I  have  related  my  own  experience  as  a  suggestion  how  to 
plan  a  new  scheme  of  things  in  your  home.  I  can  imagine 
the  same  satisfying  effect  with  the  use  of  some  shade  of 
blue  as  the  main  color  note— a  turquoise,  perhaps,  if  you 
like  the  softer,  lighter  shades,  or  a  rich  dark  blue  if  you  go 
in  for  the  more  positive  colors.  Maize  is  another  color 
that  lends  itself  to  delightful  combinations,  and  the  grays 
and  browns  offer  many  possibilities  to  achieve  pleasing 
effects. 

Recipes  of  the  Month 

ALL-PURPOSE    SPONGE   CAKE 

tjwery  one  seems  to  like  sponge  cake.  It  may  be  serv- 
"  ed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  baked  in  the  Mary  Ann 
cake  pans  which  leave  convenient  hollows  in  the  center 
for  ice  cream  or  crushed  fruit,  it  is  the  means  to  an  attract- 
ive dessert  that  will  always  please.  Or  it  may  be  baked 
in  a  long  shallow  cake  pan  for  a  jelly  roll,  or  in  the  form  of 


A  Real  Friend  In 
The  Sports  World- 

SPALDING 


IN  every  line  of  endeavor  men  and 
women  turn  to  those  in  whom  they 
have  absolute  confidence  for  real 
help.  These  are  the  real  friends.  In 
the  sports  world  athletes  turn  to 
SPALDING  Athletic  Equipment  with  the 
confidence  born  of  many  years.  They 
know  that  more  worlds  championships 
have  been  established  with  SPALDINGS 
than  with  any  other. 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  this  splen- 
did equipment  for  you;  come  in  and 
select  the  items  that  you  need  for  your 
favorite   game. 


PROVINCIAL  SUB-AGENTS 

Alcantara  &  Imutan Putupandan,  Occ.  Negros 

American  Bazaar Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Bacolod  Grocery  &  Supply  Co Bacoiod,  Occ.  Negros 

C.  Stilianopulos,  Inc Legaspi,  Albay 

Francisco  Rivero San  Roque,  Cavite 

Kwong  Yuen  Woo Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

La  Aurora Iloilo,  Iloilo 

Ma-ao  Employees'  Co-Operative 

Store,  Inc Ma-ao  Central,  Occ.  Negros 

Martinez,  Villarin  &  Co.,  Inc Dumaguete,  Or.  Negros 

Moolchand  Nembhraj Misamis,  Occ.  Misamis 

Paris-Zamboanga Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Pedro  S.  Carriedo Davao,  Davao 

Jose  B.  Timbol Davao,  Davao 

Torrejon,  Jurika  &  Co.,  Inc Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Utoomall  Naroomall Davao,  Davao 

Victor  Patos  &  Co Tagbilaran,  Bohol 

Villanueva  Sporting  Goods Dagupan,  Pangasinan 

Wadhumal  Ramchand Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 


BRIAS  ROXAS,  M. 

Exclusive   SPALDING  Distributors 

121-123  ESCOLTA  MANILA,  P.  I. 
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cup  cakes  which  may  be  topped  with  any  quickly -made 
icing.  Such  cakes  are  delicious  with  afternoon  tea  or  with 
some  kind  of  frozen  dessert. 

To  make  the  batter,  sift  sugar  once,  then  measure  out 
a  cup  and  a  half ;  pour  over  this  one-third  of  a  cup  of  hot 
water.  Let  the  sugar  dissolve  and  the  syrup  cool,  while 
measuring  a  cup  and  a  half  of  flour.  Beat  five  egg  yolks 
until  thick  and  lemon  colored;  add  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla 
extract;  add  part  of  the  dissolved  sugar,  then  part  of  the 
flour,  stirring  all  the  time  and  keeping  the  batter  smooth, 
until  all  of  both  ingredients  has  been  added. 

Add  one -fourth  teaspoon  of  salt  to  five  egg  whites  and 
beat  until  foamy;  add  three-fourths  teaspoon  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  beat  until  stiff.  Just  before  folding  these 
egg  whites  into  the  smooth  batter,  sift  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  into  the  batter  and  stir  enough  to  mix 
thoroughly.  The  batter  is  of  a  consistency  which  makes 
easy  the  careful  folding  in  of  the  egg  whites.  Use  a  slow 
oven.     The  cakes  will  be  baked  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

PINEAPPLE   CUPS 

Here  is  a  simple  and  delicious  hot-weather  dessert. 

Cut  two  small  pineapples  into  halves  and  scoop  out 
centers  with  a  potato  ball  cutter.  Fill  with  whipped  cream 
and  set  into  this  the  pineapple  balls.  Garnish  with  either 
meringue  or  whipped  cream  on  top.  The  scraps  from  the 
balls  may  be  beaten  into  the  cream,  but  the  mixture  should 
be  rapidly  chilled  and  served  at  once,  since  the  uncooked 
pineapple  acts  on  cream  and  will  cause  liquefaction.  Su- 
gar to  taste  may  be  sprinkled  over  each  serving. 


OATMEAL    WAFERS 

Beat  one-half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream,  gradually  beat 
in  one-half  cup  of  brown  sugar  and  one  egg,  beaten  light. 
Chop  very  fine  enough  raisins,  nut  meats,  and  desiccated 
coconut  to  make  one-half  a  cup  of  each.  A  generous  one- 
half  cup  of  each  unchopped  material  will  be  needed.  Sift 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful 
of  cinna  aon  into  three-fourths  a  cup  of  oatmeal  and  add 
with  the  chopped  ingredients  to  the  first  mixture.  Mix 
all  together  thoroughly.  With  a  teaspoon  shape  in  24 
rounds  on  a  greased  baking  sheet.  Plenty  of  space  needs 
to  be  left  around  them  as  the  rounds  will  spread  in  the 
oven.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  These  wafers  bake 
quickly  and  should  be  watched  carefully. 


Rich  Richard's  Sayings 

(Continued  from  page    >  i 

18 
A  word  to  a  woman  is  an  insult. 

19 
Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  and  most  of  its  scholars 
are  truants. 

20 
Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck  for  the  idle. 

21 
A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship  but  not  a  small  one. 
In  the  latter  it  will  soon  be  discovered. 

22 
An  empty  barrel  makes  the  most  noise  because  it  loosens 
the  tongues  of  those  who  have  drained  it. 


How  Attractive  They  Are! 

Jacob's  Cream  Crackers  are  inviting  to  the 
eye— pleasing  to  the  taste 


OPEN  a  tin  of  Jacob's  Cream  Crackers!  Note  how  care- 
fully they  are  packed.  Solid,  even  rows  of  crisp,  fresh 
wafers  present  a  most  inviting  appearance.  And  they  taste 
as  good  as  they  look.  How  wonderful  they  are,  spread  with 
butter  or  jam!  What  a  delightful  combination  they  make 
with  soups  or  salads,  with  beverages  or  desserts. 


THE  Jacob  reputation  for  making  the  finesf 
crackers  and  biscuits  has  been  maintained 
with  the  utmost  care  for  years  and  years.  Ja- 
cob's standards  of  quality  and  excellence  insure 
satisfaction  from  every  tin.  Look  for  the  name 
"Jacob"  when  you  buy  Cream  Crackers,  or 
fancy  biscuits.  Your  dealer  knows  the  public's 
preference  for  Jacob  Products.  You  will  find 
a  complete  assortment  on  his  shelves. 


W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co.,  Ltd 

Biscuit  Manufacturers 
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23 
The  borrower  is  not  a  slave  to  the  lender  if  he  does  not 
mean  to  pay. 

24 
"  When  the  well's  dry  they  know  the  worth  of  water." 
But  when  the  country's  dry  they  don't  care  for  water. 

25 
Familiarity  with  women  breeds  progeny. 

26 
Employ  thy  time  well  and  thou  wilt  gain  leisure  for 
thy  employer. 

27 
He  that  rises  late  trots  all  day  to  the  rhythm  of  fox-trot. 

28 
Fly  pleasures  and  they  will  follow  you  in  your  dreams. 

29 
»We  may  give  advice  but  we  can  not  give  conduct.' ' 
That  is  why  we  love  to  give  advice. 

30 
God  gives  all  things  to  those  who  control  industry. 

31 
A  woman  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  at  large. 

32 
'Tis  hard  for  an  empty  bag  and  a  man  who  is  full  to 
stand  upright. 

33 
God  helps  them  who  prevent  others  from  helping  them- 
selves. 

34 
Smart  people  hit  the  hay  when  the  sun  shines. 

35 

The  cat  in  gloves  is  out  for  something  better  than  mice. 


36 


l  ..-Uxr  " 


Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a  "why 

In  the  affairs  of  this  world  men  are  saved  by  others' 
having  too  much  faith  in  them. 

38 

It  is  his  sayings  that  kept  Poor  Richard  poor. 


School  Libraries 

(Continued   from   page   564) 

of  community  use  of  the  secondary  evening  libraries  is 
set  forth  in  Table  VII  indicating  that  the  literate  public 

TABLE  VII 

Community  Use  of  the  Evening  Library 


Extent  of  Use 


None 

Not  much 

Decreasing  "   

No  comment 

Library  not  open 

°Because  of  the  fact  that  the  student  use  has  increased  so  much  that  the  com- 
munity hat  been  crowded  out. 


Number  of 
Schools 


6 
5 
1 
1 
68 


Vv 


PENCIL  SKETCH 

By  Pablo  Amorsolo 

MADE  WITH 

TI-CON-DER-OGA 

PENCIL 

Pencil  users  have  known  and  used 

the  justly  famous  Dixon  service 

for  104  years 

INCLUDING 

El  Dorado  Drawing  Pencils 

El  Dorado  Copying  Pencils 

Dixon's  Thiner  Pencils 

Thinex  Colored  Lead  Pencils 

Dixon's  Lumber  Crayons 

Ti-Con-Der-Oga  Pencils 

Dixon's  Erasers 

Giant  Ticonderoga  Thick  Lead 

Carpenter's  Pencils 

Dixon  Beginner's  Pencils 

Dixon  Best  Colored  Pencils 

High  Colors:  Sky  Blue,  Carmine, 
Pink,  Violet,  Purple,  Violet, 
Orange,  Brown,  White,  Yellow 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 

DISTRIBUTORS 
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has  not  yet  been  induced  to  use  the  library  to  any  great 
extent. 

One  division  reports  the  following: 

"This  year  a  decreasing  number  of  the  members  of  the  community 
are  coming  at  night  to  use  the  library.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the 
surprising  popularity  of  the  night  service  to  the  students  as  seen  by 
the  unusual  increase  in  attendance,  which  almost  doubled  the  average 
of  last  year.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  night  attendance  this 
year  does  not  seem  to  allow  room  for  outside  visitors-  -hence  the  de- 
crease.' ' 

The  question  was  asked  in  the  survey  if  members  of  the 
community  who  use  the  library  at  night  should  pay  a  fee. 
The  responses  to  this  question  as  summarized  in  Table 
VIII  are  varied. 

TABLE  VIII 
_      Community  Fees  for  the  Use  of  the  Secondary  Evening  Library 


only  students.  A  third  report  states  that  the  community 
should  first  be  taught  to  use  the  library,  then  charge  fees 
later. 

A  solution  for  financing  the  community  use  of  the  evening 
libraries  would  be  to  secure  aid  from  the  province  or  munic- 
ipality. The  responses  to  such  a  query  are  listed  in  Table 
IX. 

TABLE  IX 
Willingness  of  Province  or  Municipality  to  Suooort  the  Community  Use  of  the 
Secondary  Evening  Library 


Responses 


No 

No,  as  community  has  a  public  library. 
No  funds . 


Number  of 
Schools 


Probably  or  doubtful  or  might. 

Yes 

Question  to  be  taken  up 

No  answer. 


11 
2 
9 
6 
5 
2 

30 


Fees 


No.  . 

Yes .       

No  fees  but  to  pay  for  lost  books  and  to 

pay  fines 

No  answer.  . .  . 
Not  concerned. 

Deposit 

Amount  of  fees 

T1.00 


Number  of 
Schools 


1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
0.50 
0.02 
0.05 


initial  and   PI. 00  monthly.  . 

monthly 

each  time  library  is  used 

each  book  taken  home 


P2.00— P5.00  deposit. 


10 

7 

3 
47 
la 
1 

3 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


°Has  a  public  library 

One  division  report  states  that  members  of  students' 
families  should  have  free  use  of  the  library.  Another  divi- 
sion report  states  that  the  evening  library  should  admit 


The  "no"  responses  are  often  accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment, "No  funds  at  this  time";  furthermore,  some  of  the 
"yes"  responses  are  also  accompanied  by  the  statement  "if 
funds  permit. "  Two  of  the  "no"  responses  are  explained  by 
saying  that  the  community  had  a  public  night  library.  At 
least  two  divisions  plan  to  take  up  the  matter  before  the 
opening  of  classes  in  June,  1932.  This  is  an  encouraging 
sign. 

LOCAL    IMPRESSIONS 

The  final  query  raised  in  the  questionnaire  was,  "What 
opinion  is  held  by  the  division  superintendent  in  regard  to 
keeping  the  library  open  at  night?"  One  replied  that  the 
division  was  not  concerned4,  and  seven  made  no  answer 
to  the  question. 


Saves   Money 

on  Food  Bills — 
No  Cooking  Necessary 


Choice,  Lean  Meat 
Ready  for  Serving 

J^IBBY'S  Corned  Beef— sliced 
cold,  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
tin — garnished  with  spicy  pickles 
makes  a  most  pleasing  meat  dish 
for  hot  season  menus. 

Think  of  the  saving  in  time,  in 
preparation,  in  fuel,  which  this  palat- 
able tinned  meat  makes  possible! 
And  the  "LIBBY"  brand  is  a  guar- 
antee to  you  of  the  fine  quality  of 
beef  in  every  tin. 

Wholesome,  nourishing,  appetizing, 
Libby's  Corned  Beef  is  economical — 
will  help  you  to  make  real  savings 
on  your  food  bills. 
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Replies  are  quoted,  classified  under  several  headings, 
namely:  (A)  no  need  or  non-use;  (B)  inadvisable;  (C) 
favored  with  exceptions ;  (D)  approved.  These  statements 
can  be  weighed  and  final  judgment  must  be  left  with 
the  school  administrator  concerned. 

A.  No  Need  or  Non-Use — 

1 .  "  Comparatively  few  would  make  use  of  the  library  if  opened." 

2.  "Officers  take  papers  and  magazines.  Students  have  access 
during  the  day." 

3.  "Doubtful  if  enough  earnest  students  would  use  the  library  at 
night  to  justify  its  being  kept  open." 

4.  "Not  necessary  to  keep  the  secondary  library  open  at  night  as 
students  have  sufficient  time  during  the  day  for  their  library  wcik."* 

5.  "Government  employees  desiring  books  can  borrow  them  during 
the  day." 

6.  "Number  of  people  in  the  community  who  can  read  English 
is  very  limited."6 

7.  "No  need    of  opening  libraries  in as  there  is  a  public 

library  nearer  the  center  of  population."7 

8.  "No  need  of  keeping  the  high-school  library  open  as  the  public 
library  is  open  at  night."8 

9.  "  No  necessity  for  opening  school  libraries  at  night  because  there 
are  public  libraries  which  are  kept  open  day  and  night."* 

10.  "Public  library  exists;  high-school  library  not  needed."10 

11.  "The  opening  of  libraries  at  night  is  just  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  Experience  in  the  past  was  to  the  effect  that  pecple  did  not 
care  to  go  to  the  library.  Even  the  public  library  is  visited  by  but 
a  few  readers."  n 

12.  "Few  books  which  would  attract  the  general  public. "M 

B.  Inadvisable — 
Because  of  distance — 

13.  "The  high  school  is  on  top  of  a  hill  one  kilometer  frcm  tcwn." 

14.  "Far  from  the  center  of  population  where  students  live." 

15.  "Far  from  town.     City  library  open  at  night. " 

16.  "Building  far  from  heart  of  town." 

Because  of  space — 

17.  "  Two  small  rooms  separated.  Neither  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate many. 

18.  "Library  not  big  enough."1* 

Because  of  disorder  or  moral  welfare — 

19.  "Not  safe.  Excellent  idea  but  an  invitation  for  disorder  of 
a  serious  nature."  14 

20.  "We  have  enough  problems  regarding  morals  of  students. 
A  night  library  would  multiply  these  problems." 

21.  "The  school  library  should  not  be  opened  to  the  ccrrmunity  in 
general  even  if  a  fee  were  collected,  for  such  a  step  is  bcurd  to  give  rise 
to  problems  of  discipline  which  may  only  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion. A  public  library  should  be  established  by  the  provincial  author- 
ities instead." 

22.  "  Not  advisable. ' ' 15 

C.     Favored  with  Exceptions  — 

23.  "Excellent  plan  if  conditions  were  more  favorable."  1§ 

24.  "Libraries  ougjht  to  be  open  for  use  by  students  ard  outsiders 
but  funds  are  lacking.  The  trade  school  library  is  insdequate.  The 
high-school  building  is  unfinished  and  premises  unfenced.  High-schcol 
libraries  should  not  be  made  public  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils  fur  d. "  » 

25.  "The  Normal  School  library  should  be  opened  althcii£h  lighting 
is  a  problem."  *  !  .*£ 

26.  "Desirable  if  adequate  personnel  and  suitable  reedirg  msterial 
could  be  secured.  Reading  matter  not  suitable  or  sufficient  for  a 
community  library.  Library  will  not  be  utilized  to  adventage  by  pecple 
other  than  students."  18 

27.  "Good  idea  but  financially  impossible."  w 

28.  "Plan  should  be  tried  if  funds  were  available  for  proper  light- 
ing  and   for   assistant   librarian." 

29.  "Favors  the  plan  but  some  arrangement  necessary  to  chaperon 
the  girls." 
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D.    Approved — 

30.  "Favor  opening  the  library  to  the  community  and  to  male 
students." 

31.  "May  be  opened  at  night  provided  that  girls  alternate  with 
boys. " 

32.  "It  is  believed  that  the  library  should  be  kept  open  at  least 
two  hours  on  school  days." 

33.  "  Necessary  to  open  the  library  at  night  to  minimize  the  conges- 
tion during  the  day.  The  library  can  also  be  used  as  a  study  hall  where 
students  can  be  provided  with  better  facilities." 

34.  "Much  in  favor  and  deeply  interested." 

35.  "  As  a  rule  secondary  libraries  should  be  kept  open  in  the  evening 
for  at  least  two  hours." 

36.  "  The  high-school  library  should  be  kept  open  on  Saturday  for 
the  benefit  of  students  and  former  students  and  public-school  teachers.20 

37.  "Good  idea  as  it  will  provide  a  place  for  study  for  those  who  do 
not  have  suitable  surroundings  for  study  at  home.  The  library  will 
serve  the  public  especially  where  there  is  no  public  library.  It  may  not 
be  patronized  at  first  but  by  encouraging  the  students  to  study  in  the 
library  and  inviting  teachers  and  outsiders  to  read  magazines  and  news- 
papers, the  people  will  eventually  learn  to  spend  their  evenings  in  the 
library." 

38.  "Favors  strongly  keeping  the  library  open  at  night  from  6:00 
to  9:00." 

39.  "Present  system  is  very  satisfactory  and  considerable  good  is 
accomplished  by  keeping  the  library  open  in  the  evening. " 

CONCLUDING    STATEMENTS 

As  stated  previously,  the  school  administrator  should 
come  to  his  own  conclusions  after  reading  this  summary 
of  the  survey  regarding  the  secondary  evening  library. 
Certainly  only  a  small  number  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  Islands  now  keep  the  library  open.  A  few  others 
are  seriously  considering  the  plan.     Many  divisions  show 


no  particular  interest  in  trying  out  the  idea.  Divisions 
that  have  given  the  plan  a  serious  and  continued  trial  favor 
the  evening  library. 

Administrative  problems  will  arise  whenever  the  activ- 
ities of  the  school  are  broadened.  The  school  program 
would  necessarily  undergo  some  adjustment  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  supervision  of  the  evening  library.  If 
the  library  is  to  be  a  place  for  reference  work,  then  a  jani- 
tor or  a  student  assistant  do  not  represent  adequate  super- 
vision. A  trained  librarian  for  evening  duty  is  as  vital  as 
for  day  duty. 

There  are  1,196"  municipalities  and  municipal  dis- 
tricts in  the  Philippines  every  one  of  which  has  a  certain 
portion,  and  an  ever-increasing  portion,  of  its  population 
able  to  read  if  reading  matter  is  available.  Of  these  commu- 
nities, only  twelve  have  public  libraries.  High-school 
graduates  who  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  high 
school  and  who  realize  that  they  did  not  always  take  the 
greatest  advantage  of  the  secondary  library  when  students, 
should  be  easily  persuaded  to  make  use  of  the  secondary 
library  either  day  or  night. 

Surveys  which  were  made  a  few  years  ago  in  a  number  of 
secondary  centers  revealed  a  distressing  situation  in  re- 
spect to  study  conditions  in  the  homes  and  lodging  houses. 
The  evening  library  will  provide  a  few  hours  for  study 
under  satisfactory  conditions. 

One  division  states  that  apparently  certain  students  who 
started  out  to  take  a  walk  dropped  in  at  the  library  to  read 
the  newspaper.  Probably  these  students  are  better  off 
in  the  library  than  they  are  wandering  about  the  streets. 
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If  parents  were  to  choose  between  the  two  they  would, 
it  is  believed,  choose  the  library. 

l Bureau  of  Education  Memorandum  No.  41,  s.  1931,  "Report  on  B.  E.  Form  10 
of  Secondary  Libraries  Kept  Open  at  Night."  Forty-three  divisions .submitted i  re- 
ports. Divisions  not  included  are  Abra,  Batanes,  Cagayan,  Iloilo  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
Palawan,  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School,  Philippine  Nautical  School,  and  the 
Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

^Libraries  kept  open  at  night  are:  Lumbatan  Agricultural  School  (Lanao),  Bukid- 
non  Agricultural  School,  Baybay  Agricultural  School  (Leyte),  San  Carlos  Rural 
High  School  (Pangasinan),  Bunawan  Agricultural  School  (Agusan),  Batangas  High 
School,  La  Union  High  School,  Occidental  Negros  High  School,  Cebu  High t  School 
Philippine  School  of  Commerce,  Agusan  High  School,  Odiongan  Rural  High  School 
(Romblon)  and  Oriental  Negros  High  School.  These  schools  range  »•«'""£ 
57  (Odiongan  Rural  High  School)  to  4,547  (Cebu),  the  median  size  being  435  students 
(Agusan  Rural  High  School). 

s  Average  nightly  159. 

4  The  library  now  being  open. 

6  A  small  school  of  357  students  and  7  teachers. 

« A  large  progressive  community  with  a  secondary  enrolment  of  866.  This 
community  has  been  turning  out  secondary  graduates  since  1917. 

7 The  large  student  population  however,  3,215  students,  live  in  close  proximity 
to  the  secondary  library. 

8  A  large  community  with  three  secondary  schools  giving  four  curricula  and  a 
total  enrolment  of  1,781  students. 

•  Manila.  . 

lOThe  Question  may  be  raised  if  the  public  library  has  the  reference  books  whicn 
students  need  A  secondary  evening  library  should  be  more  than  a  reading  room; 
it  should  be  first  of  all  a  place  for  reading  specific  references  assigned  in  the  class- 
room.    This  town  has  1,910  students. 

U  Does  not  consider  the  student  body.  One  school  in  the  division  has  an  en- 
rolment  of  1,484  students.  .     t      T, 

12onmP  r^nonses  to  the  query  failed  to  consider  the  secondary  student,  ine 
auesW  did  norSpec?fy  thai  the  evening  library  should  be  primarily  for  the  com- 
munit^  Furthermore,  an  earnest  reader  can  find  scores  of  books  in  the  smallest 
Sgh-school  ifbrarV  which  will  appeal  to  his  tastes  especially  when  there  is  no  other 
source  of  supply.  „      on 

lSThis  library  makes  use  of  the  entire  assembly  hall  of  a  Standard  Plan  No.  20 
building  Undoubtedly  the  response  had  in  mind  the  community  only.  However, 
the  room  is  larger  than  the  rooms  now  used  by  the  average  public  library. 

HThis  maybe  contrasted  with  the  comments  concerning  Table  IV  showing  the 
conditions  actually  prevailing  where  secondary  libraries  are  open  in  the  evening. 

15  No  reasons  given. 

i«  Space  is  the  problem. 

HForgets  the  students.  Inadequacy  of  a  library  is  an  argument  for  keeping 
the  library  open  at  night. 

18  Again  only  the  community  has  been  considered  in  answering  the  question. 

l»Librarian  not  overworked.     Funds  are  not  needed  for  lights  only. 

*>This  division  does  not  favor  keeping  the  library  open  at  night.  See  item  20 
for  his  reasons. 

«As  of  Jan.   27,   1925. 
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King  Tamarao 

(Continued  from  page  562) 

At  a  bend  in  the  runway  the  cock  of  the  lock  of  my  gun 
was  caught  by  the  thorny  branch  of  a  forest  vine,  and  the 
next  moment  the  jungle  resounded  with  the  roar  of  my 
discharged  gun,  arousing  a  small  herd  of  buffaloes  some 
distance  in  front  of  us,  which,  like  a  hurricane,  broke  through 
the  jungle  and  came  toward  us.  The  sight  of  these  ani- 
mals made  our  blood  freeze,  as  we  realized  our  helpless- 
ness—our inability  either  to  escape  or  defend  ourselves, 
as  a  shot  from  my  shotgun  would  have  been  just  as  effect- 
ive against  these  beasts  as  a  pop-gun  against  the  steel 
plates  of  a  man-o'-war. 

Fortunately,  the  simarongs  had  not  seen  us,  and  turned 
off  into  a  tunnel  leading  in  another  direction.  Diana, 
Goddess  of  the  Hunt,  had  again  given  proof  that  she  still 
was  in  love  with  me. 

Kalatong 

(Continued  from  page  556) 

and  our  bones  burned  for  Lutahan  and  the  head  he  took?" 
Some  chiefs  supported  Ambohonon,  but  other  speakers 
counselled  resistance. 

Then  Pinean  spoke.  "  We  cannot  fight  the  white  man's 
guns.  But  we  need  not  give  up  Lutahan  and  the  head. 
The  Banaue  Apo  must  believe  what  his  interpreter  tells 
him,  for  he  does  not  understand  our  language.  Let  us 
pay  this  interpreter,  who  is  a  sorcerer  and  greedy,  so  much 
in  pesos  and  carabaos  to  say  that  it  was  not  we  but  warriors 
of  Anaba  who  took  the  head  of  the  Batad."     The  crafty 
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pock -faced  warrior  smiled.  "  Then  the  Apo  will  kill  not  us, 
but  our  enemies  the  Anabas." 

This  suggestion  met  with  some  approval,  but  many  shook 
their  heads. 

Kalatong  heard  it  with  anger.  He  had  waited  to  speak 
last  so  that  his  speech  might  be  more  effective.  Now  he 
waited  no  longer.  He  sprang  to  the  front.  His  high  bell- 
like voice  rang  out  sharply. 

"This  is  fool's  talk.  We  are  warriors  who  fight  our  own 
battles,  not  liars  and  cowards!"  He  saw  Pinean's  hand  go 
to  his  bolo,  but  he  turned  from  him  disdainfully.  "If  we 
give  up  the  head  and  let  Lutahan  be  punished,  then  we 
shall  always  be  ruled  by  the  Melikanos.  We  are  a  free 
people.  Why  should  we  obey  the  orders  of  the  white  man 
like  slaves?  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers before  us  obeyed  no  one.  Are  we  less  brave 
than  they?  Shall  we  betray  the  customs  they  have  kept 
for  hundreds  of  harvests?  Shall  we  no  longer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  the  Sky  World  but  to  the  gods  of  the  invader 
and  destroyer  of  our  homes?"  He  paused,  and  a  clash  of 
spears  on  shields  answered  him.  He  looked  into  glowing 
eyes  and  saw  that  his  words  had  struck  fire  like  steel  on 
flint. 

"We  do  not  trouble  the  white  man!  Why  should  he 
trouble  us?"  he  demanded  fiercely.  "It  is  not  a  just 
thing.  I  have  been  to  Barlig  and  seen  the  home  I  built 
with  my  own  hands  a  heap  of  ashes.  I  have  seen  my  friends 
killed,  my  brother  wounded.  Now  these  white  murderers 
come  to  kill  us  and  burn  our  homes.  They  have  guns, 
brothers  to  the  thunder.  Thus  many  of  you  are  afraid. 
But  /  am  not  afraid!  I  have  fought  the  white  man,  and 
taken  a  white  man's  head!  The  Ipanol  came  here  with 
guns.  They  killed  us,  but  they  did  not  conquer  us.  Now 
they  have  gone  like  a  flying  star.  We  remain  free.  Now 
let  us  fight  the  Melikanos  and  we  shall  defeat  them  too. 
And  in  time  they  will  go  like  the  Ipanol. 

'  'The  spirits  of  our  ancestors  will  be  with  us.  The  Gods 
will  fight  for  us,  the  gods  of  the  Sky  World,  the  Underworld, 
the  East  region,  and  the  West.  Manahaut  shall  deceive 
the  enemy  to  death.  Amalgo  shall  put  courage  in  our 
hearts  as  he  blazes  in  the  sky.  For  if  the  white  man  defeats 
us  and  makes  us  follow  his  customs,  the  gods  will  no  longer 
have  the  spirit  of  the  sacrifice  meat  to  eat,  the  spirit  of  the 
wine  to  drink.  Let  the  priest  consult  the  omens.  If  they 
are  good,  let  us  fight  and  take  the  heads  of  the  Apo  and 
his  soldiers  for  our  Head  Feast!  I  have  spoken.  What  is 
your  answer,  warriors  of  Kambulo?" 

"  Agui-yui-yui-whoo!"  The  war  cry  from  hundreds  of 
throats  rang  through  the  valley,  as  the  warriors,  already 
fired  by  the  wine  and  frenzy  of  the  Head  Feast,  were  in- 
flamed by  the  words  of  Kalatong. 

"Consult  the  omens!"  they  cried. 

Amid  a  breathless  silence  the  priest  prayed,  killed  the 
chicken,  and  cut  it  open. 

*'The  omen  is  good,"  he  said  calmly.  The  warriors 
shouted  and  danced  in  joy  over  the  sacrifices;  the  priests 
prayed  to  the  ancestral  spirits  and  the  gods. 

Kalatong  wished  to  ambush  the  enemy.  But  Panharban 
advised  that  they  should  wait  until  they  knew  the  intention 
of  the  Apo. 

"He  may  not  come  to  ask  for  the  head,  but  in  peace. 
Let  us  wait."     And  his  counsel  prevailed. 
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/X*he  next  afternoon  Lieutenant  Giles  with  a  detachment 
of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  from  Banaue  arrived  at 
Kambulo.  He  halted  on  the  mountain  side  above  Pas- 
nakin,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  demand  the  head  of  the 
Batad  and  the  slayer  under  penalty  of  burning  the  village. 
He  was  told  that  the  head  and  warrior  would  not  be 
delivered. 

Advancing  down  the  mountain  side,  the  soldiers  were 
met  with  a  flight  of  spears.  But  they  took  cover  in  the 
bushes  and  replied  with  a  volley  of  rifle  fire.  Three  warriors 
were  killed. 

Then  ensued  an  exchange  of  spears  and  rifle  fire  from 
cover.  Neither  the  Constabulary  nor  the  Kambulos  dared 
to  charge.  Two  more  warriors  fell.  Kalatong  thought 
quickly.  Then  he  took  a  band  of  men  and  led  them  round 
the  terraces  above  the  river,  up  the  mountain  on  the  north- 
ern side,  for  a  flanking  attack,  and  arrived  at  the  rear  of 
the  Constabulary  where  the  cargadores  were  stationed. 
They  hurled  their  spears  and  three  carriers  dropped.  Then 
came  an  answering  volley.  Kalatong  felt  a  hot  breath  on 
his  face  and  heard  a  groan  behind  him.  He  swung  round. 
Guade  of  Pasnakin  lay  on  the  ground,  dead.  Another 
bullet  whistled  past  Kalatong.  He  leapt  for  cover.  He 
saw  that  two  other  warriors  were  wounded.  The  rifle 
fire  was  too  strong,  and  regretfullv  he  retreated  with  his 
little  band. 

Then  the  soldiers  advanced  to  Pasnakin.  It  was  now 
getting  dark.  They  set  fire  to  the  houses  between  those 
they  occupied  and  the  ones  lower  down  the  river  where 
the  Kambulos  were  making  their  stand.  The  light  from 
the  burning  houses  lit  up  the  night  far  and  wide,  and  no 
warrior  dared  to  cross  that  open  firelit  space. 

All  night  the  mourners  wailed  for  the  dead  while  the 
priests  sacrificed  and  prayed  for  the  help  of  their  fore- 
fathers' spirits  and  the  war  gods.  K4 

In  the  morning  the  battle  continued.  The  Constabulary 
fired  all  Pasnakin  and  advanced  up  the  valley  to  another 
settlement,  burning  it  too.  Then  another.  Ten  warriors 
had  been  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  No  Constabu- 
lary had  fallen. 

The  leaders  held  another  council.  But  there  was  only  one 
course  open.  Their  spears  were  useless  against  the  deadly 
range  of  the  invader's  guns  and  the  discipline  of  the  ex- 
perienced soldiers.     They  sent  a  messenger  of  peace. 

Lieutenant  Giles  with  his  interpreter  and  a  bodyguard 
met  a  group  of  the  Kambulo  chiefs.  Ambohonon  was 
spokesman. 

As  Kalatong,  sick  at  heart  stood  beside  Ambohonon, 
he  saw  the  interpreter  come  forward  to  translate.  He 
stared  open-eyed  at  a  scar  above  a  hairless  eyebrow,— just 
as  he  had  seen  it  at  the  Barlig  fight  against  the  Spanish, 
when  his  spear  had  for  once  missed  its  aim.  J 

The  eyes  of  the  interpreter  suddenly  narrowed  to  gleam- 
ing pin-pricks. 

In  the  minds  of  both  arose  the  same  memories — the  rocky 
pass  at  Mount  Polis— the  headless  body  of  the  Spanish 
Comandante— a  revolver  shot— a  battle-axe  that  dripped 
with  blood. 

And  a  second  time  Kalatong  and  Pedro  Puchilin  looked 

into  each  other's  eyes. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Radio  Broadcasting . . . 

{Continued  from  page  549) 

or  a  little  more  of  good  music.  The  musical  programs 
for  each  evening  or  for  a  series  of  evenings  should  be  put 
together  as  carefully  and  with  as  sound  a  taste  as  that 
called  for  in  preparing  a  series  of  big  city  concerts. 

How  often,  in  the  Philippines,  have  we  suffered  the  bar- 
barity of  listening  to  a  broadcast  of  the  Constabulary 
Band  on  the  Luneta — good  music — with  the  pauses  be- 
tween the  concert  numbers  filled  in  with  jazz  records,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  effect  of  the  Luneta  music  and  caus- 
ing hundreds  of  radio  listeners  to  switch  off  in  disgust ! 

Broadcasters  seem  to  be  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as 
silence,  and  the  last  strains  of  the  finest  pieces  of  music 
are  interrupted  by  such  an  incongruity  as  "Stand  by, 
please.  You  will  now  hear  a  Victim  recording  of  the  po- 
pular ' Stamping  Hot  Mammas'  by  the  Fiends  of  Broadway 
Orchestra." 

Talking  about  the  incongruous!  Often  on  a  Sunday 
morning  the  stay-at-home  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
tune  in  on  a  church  service, — or  his  neighbor  does  it  for 
him — and  he  is  compelled  to  listen  to  a  long  and  solemn 
prayer  which  may  not  at  all  harmonize  with  what  he  may 
at  the  moment  be  doing  or  feeling.  The  heights  of  frenzy 
may  be  reached  when  some  one  immediately  thereafter 
switches  on  a  piece  of  jazz. 

Jazz  should  be  abolished  from  the  air  entirely,  at  least 
as  a  regular  dish;  an  occasional  piece  of  Paul  Whiteman 
quality  is  acceptable.  The  ring-side  reports  of  prize-fights 
should  also  be  eliminated  except,  perhaps  of  the  most  im- 
portant contests,  and  the  same  should  go  for  the  ball  games. 
The  scores  could  be  reported  with  the  day's  news.  Speeches 
and  addresses  made  upon  special  occasions,  as  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  governor-general  or  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature,  should  of  course  continue  to  be  broadcast. 

The  Philippines,  as  a  relatively  isolated  country,  off  by 
itself,  not  yet  in  the  grasp  of  a  conscienceless  band  of  pri- 
vate broadcasting  corporations,  may  well  determine  upon 
and  follow  a  radio  development  program  of  its  own — liberal, 
instructive,  entertaining,  delightful,  and,  at  times,  even 
beautiful.  We  need  not  take  all  our  ideas  from  the  master- 
minds in  the  broadcasting  game  in  the  United  States! 


The  End  of  Vanity  Fair 

(Continued  from  page  547) 

ness  seized  him.  He  grasped  the  volume,  fancifully  bound 
and  adorned  with  gems,  for  men  had  gone  back  to  beautiful 
hand-made  things,  and  turned  over  the  smooth,  parchment- 
like pages. 

What  would  he  write?  What  could  he  write?  He  felt 
that  he  had  to  make  some  definitive  statement,  draw  some 
conclusion.     But  what?    What? 

Fool  that  he  was!  What  was  there  to  be  added  to  what 
the  hundred  thousand  had  done?  Was  it  necessary,  was 
it  possible  for  the  world's  last  fool  to  comment? 

Ah!  he  was  alone!  Alone  in  all  the  universe!  Man  was 
dead.  Human  history  ended.  .  .  He  had  over-stayed 
his  time.    He  was  an  anachronism.  .  .  . 

"Whom  can  I  join?  Where  can  I  flee?  Where  can  I 
hide?"  he  moaned. 

With  a  sob  he  threw  the  book  skittering  along  the  golden 
floor,  and  staggered  fainting  down  the  tenantless  corridor. 
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Four  O'Clock 

in  the  Editor's  Office 


THE  colorful  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Magazine  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  reproductions  of  paintings  made  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  famous  German  artist,  Ernst  Voll- 
behr,  during  the  four  or  five  months  of  his  stay 
here.  We  also  publish  in  this  issue  the  first  of 
a  number  of  articles  recording  his  impressions 
of  the  Philippines,  written  by  him  in  German 
and  translated  for  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Horn- 
bostel.  Professor  Vollbehr,  the  most  traveled  artist  in  the  world, 
was  born  in  18J6  in  Kiel,  and  had  a  great  longing  to  travel  even  while 
still  a  child.  He  says  that  he  was  no  shining  light  at  school,  and  that 
even  in  drawing  he  once  got  a  grade  of  "poor",  but  his  schoolmates 
laughed  at  the  teacher  rather  than  at  him  because  they  knew,  although 
the  teacher  didn't,  that  he  was  doing  their  drawings  for  them  in  ex- 
change for  the  stamps  they  gave  him,  and  thus  did  not  have  enough 
time  left  to  attend  to  his  own  work  properly.  After  leaving  the  public 
schools  he  studied  under  Wilbrandt  of  Schwerin,  and  after  his  death, 
he  studied  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Rome,  and  Paris.  His  first 
travels  took  him  to  Dalmatia.  Later,  an  Austrian  baron  whom  he  met 
at  Corfu,  took  him  into  the  interior  of  Albania,  and  after  that  he  visited 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  northern  Africa.  Returning  to  Paris  he  won  a 
medal  for  his  African  sunsets  and  met  the  French  painter,  Menard, 
a  man  whom  he  came  greatly  to  admire.  While  making  a  series  of 
seascapes  in  Madeira,  an  artistically  inclined  doctor  talked  him  into 
dropping  his  Madeira  venture  and  accompanying  him  to  Brazil.  He 
traveled  all  the  way  up  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Manaos,  and,  inspired 
by  the  immensity  of  Nature's  magic  in  the  tropics,  he  painted  picture 
after  picture.  Later  he  transferred  his  Amazon  sketches  into  oil, 
with  the  intention  of  showing  them  to  his  friend  Menard,  but  he  sold 
them  for  very  high  prices  before  he  could  get  back  to  France.     After 
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his  return,  the  Hamburg-America  Steamship  Company  sent  him  back 
to  Brazil  to  paint  pictures  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sajo  Paolo,  and  Santos. 
After  his  marriage  and  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  on  his  way  to  Africa 
to  paint  the  German  colonies,  he  stopped  at  Monte  Carlo  for  a  moment 
to  bet  on  his  son's  birthday,  and  won  a  goodly  amount  with  which  he 
started  a  savings  account  for  the  boy.  He  circumnavigated  Africa, 
and  crossed  it  repeatedly  in  all  directions.  In  one  place  he  found 
twenty-three  diamonds  but  turned  them  over  to  the  authorities  "be- 
cause he  was  too  honest".  He  brought  back  an  immense  amount  of 
material  from  all  parts  cf  Africa,  and,  in  Berlin,  even  received  the 
diamonds  back  after  paying  the  duty.  During  the  World  War,  he 
was  the  official  painter  for  the  German  government,  and  painted  pic- 
tures on  all  the  fronts  and  numerous  battle  scenes  from  the  air.  Among 
the  pilots  who  conducted  him  was  Captain  Cammann,  whom  he  met 
again  in  the  Philippines,  as  recounted  in  his  article. 

We  received  a  letter  some  time  ago  from  Mrs.  Anne  Broad  of  Zam- 
boanga  rem onstrating  with  our  "Putakte",  the  writer  of  the  "With 
Charity  to  All"  page,  for  his  remarks  about  women: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Putakte: 

V  "  I  have  been  for  many  months  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  your  co- 
lumn in  the  Philippine  Magazine.  Your  'Dictionary'  has  given 
me  great  delight  for  its  scintillating  wit  and  sharp-stroked  analysis. 
Yet  I  must  take  exception  to  your  January  Dictionary. 

"Your  'Experience'  ('It  keeps  a  dear  school  for  men  and  no  school 
at  all  for  women')  and  your  'Scandal'  show  a  remarkably  old-fashioned 
attitude  on  your  part  toward  women.  Please  do  not  think  that  I  am 
out,  suffragette-style,  to  vindicate  my  much  reviled  sex.  Far  from  it! 
I  believe  with  Weininger  that  mental  attributes  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  accident  of  sex;  for  me  a  woman  is  a  being  entirely  individual. 
But  you  seem  to  adhere  to  the  Mid-Victorian  (if  not  more  ancient) 
notion  that  women,  as  such,  possess  traits  not  possessed  by  man.  You 
say  that  'Scandal  is  something  fit  only  for  women's  ears'.  You  can 
not  mean  it.  Do  only  women  ever  say  '  something  that  is  false  and  in- 
jurious to  the  reputation' — and  do  only  they  enjoy  it?  You  are  too 
young  for  a  misogynist,  I  believe,  yet  your  remarks  show  little  friend- 
liness toward  women. 

"  Will  you  please  take  this  little  homily  in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which 
it  is  meant? 

"Yours  truly, 

"Mrs.  Anne  Broad." 

Our  Putakte  has  asked  me  to  answer  for  him  that  one  is  never  too 
young  to  be  a  misogynist,  and  that  even  if  there  were  no  differences 
between  men  and  women,  epigrammatists  should  make  out  that  there 
are,  and,  furthermore,  that  he  did  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  Salvador  P.  Lopez,  who  wrote  inquiring  about  the  present  address 
of  Professor  T.  Inglis  Moore,  author  of  the  serial  novel  "Kalatong" 
running  in  the  Magazine,  said  about  it:  "Allow  me  to  express  my  great 
appreciation  of  the  novel,  '  Kalatong'.  For  purely  literary  value  there 
has  been  nothing  like  it  published  in  the  Philippines  so  far.  And  the 
atmosphere  is  authentic  in  every  way.  ...  I  look  forward  with  eager- 
ness to  the  time  when  the  novel  will  be  published  in  book  form.  It  has 
every  right  to  go  over  in  a  big  way." 

And  now  for  the  letter  that  accompanied  the  manuscript  of  "A  Sea- 
man", written  by  the  man,  Fred  J.  Harmon,  first  assistant  engineer, 
who  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  wreck  of  the  Dumaru  to  Lowell  Thomas. 
Some  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  may  have  read  the  book,  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Dumaru,  A  story  of  Cannibalism  in  an  Open  Boat", 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  1930,  and  may  remember  the  stories 
published  in  the  newspapers  thirteen  years  ago  of  the  survivors  of  the 
ship  landing  at  Samar. 

"Cleveland,   Ohio. 

"Dear  Mr.  Hartendorp, 

"Enclosed  is  a  short  yarn  I  have  written  during  my  idle  moments  at 
home.  The  giant  seaman  you  will  recognize  as  Karl  Linns,  that  gentle 
soul,  who  brought  you  out  on  the  trail  on  that  Sunday  morning  in  No- 
vember, 1918.  If  you  can't  print  the  yarn,  can  you  please  tell  me 
what  is  wrong  with  it?  Hope  you  are  enjoying  the  best  of  health. 
I    receive   and   enjoy   your   magazine. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Fritz   Harmon, 

"Ex-Dumaru". 

I  found  nothing  wrong  with  the  story.  The  Atlantic  would  have 
been  glad  to  publish  this  story  of  real  life,  and  it  appears  in  this  issue 
of  the   Philippine   Magazine. 

Those  who  know  something  of  the  story  of  the  wreck,  and  of  the 
thirty-two  men  in  the  open  boat  of  whom  only  fourteen  survived  the 
twenty-four  days  on  the  sea,  almost  without  food  or  water,  will  prob- 
ably be  interested  in  the  following  letters  I  received  from  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Harmon,  and  "Sparks",  the  wireless  operator,  after  I  had  read 
the  book  and  written  Mr.  Thomas  about  a  few  facts  he  had  wrong. 

Mr.  Thomas  wrote: 

"New  York,  N.  Y. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  fascinating  letter.     I  enjoyed  it  enormously 
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and  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  it  to  Fred  Harmon.     I  am  sure  that  he 
will  be  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  you.     When  the  next  edition  comes 
out,  I'll  see  that  the  changes  are  made. 
"With  best  wishes, 

"  Cordially  yours, 

"Lowell  Thomas". 

Next  came  the  letter  from   Mr.  Harmon: 

"  Chicago,    111. 

"I  have  the  letter  you  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  with  reference  to  the 
Dumaru  survivors.  I  am  the  First  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Dupnaru, 
the  one  who  presented  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Thomas  and,  of  course, 
the  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  errors  in  the  book  in  the  chapter, 
'Safe  in  Samar\ 

"I  regret  that  these  errors  crept  in.  I  will  explain  as  clearly  as  I 
can  how  I  got  confused  in  the  time.  When  I  came  to  my  senses  in  the 
San  Jose  nipa  house,  I  was  lying  beside  the  Mate.  He  said  that  I  had 
been  unconscious  for  three  days,  while  it  seems  that  I  was  out  only  a 
matter  of  twelve  hours.  In  all  my  dates,  therefore,  I  was  three  days 
ahead,  and  that  is  how  I  thought  you  arrived  on  the  fourth  day. 

"  I  can  also  explain  the  mistake  in  the  book  where  it  states  that  you 
left  San  Jos6  without  mentioning  your  return.  In  the  original  manus- 
cript, presented  to  Mr.  Thomas,  there  were  at  least  5000  words  de- 
scribing your  services  to  the  survivors  and  about  McGuire's  part  while 
we  were  at  Borongan.  I  regret  to  state  that  much  of  this  was  eliminated 
when  the  book  was  put  together.  It  seems  that  the  book  had  to  be  cut 
to  80,000  words,  and  the  greatest  cut  was  made  in  the  last  section  of 
manuscript. 

"  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  letter.  There  is 
much  that  you  tell  of  that  I  never  knew.  Your  description  of  your 
meeting  the  survivors  and  of  their  physical  condition  reads  like  the 
meeting  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone  in  Africa. 

"Your  use  of  sour  wine  was  clever.  Now  I  know  why  I  was  that 
way  while  at  San  Jose.  [In  the  absence  of  other  laxatives,  I  resorted 
to  sour  tuba  and  gave  it  to  the  men — Editor] 

"There  is  one  statement  in  your  letter  where  I  think  you  are  wrong. 
You  say  that  when  Lieutenant  Zapanta  [of  the  Constabulary]  arrived, 
you  had  all  the  survivors  at  Llorente.  I  remember  Zapanta  arrived  in 
the  evening,  and  I  was  the  last  to  leave  on  a  pony  the  following  morning. 
I  met  you  about  a  mile  out  of  Llorente,  leading  a  pony.  You  were 
returning  to  pick  up  Chips,  the  carpenter,  who  weakened  on  the  trail 
and  was  about  half  way  between  the  barrios.  [I  had  most  of  the  men 
carried  from  San  Jose,  a  fisherman's  barrio  of  only  a  few  houses,  to 
Llorente  in  hammocks — Editor]. 

"We  all  agreed  that  you  were  the  one  who  gave  us  the  greatest  aid 
—saved  the  lives  of  at  least  the  most  of  us— but  I  never  knew  of  the 
terrific  handicaps  you  were  under,  and  your  experiences  on  that  trail. 
I   have  to  thank  you  again. 

"  I  wrote  a  long  letter  addressed  to  you  at  Borongan  in  1919.  [Never 
received—Editor].  I  also  wrote  to  Mr.  McGuire,  and  Lieutenants 
Zapanta  and  Nagtalon.  I  know  now  that  I  misspelled  most  of  the 
names.  I  did  not  receive  an  answer  from  any  of  the  letters.  Sparks 
and  Mackey  wrote  to  you  several  times,  spelling  your  name  the  same. 
We  decided  that  you  had  left  the  Islands.  All  these  were  letters  thank- 
ing you  for  the  help  you  gave  in  enabling  us  to  live. 

"There  has  been  much  comment  on  the  book.  I  have  clippings 
from  about  a  hundred  leading  newspapers.  Many  people  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  the  tale.  The  cannibalism  of  the  tale  is  true.  The 
reason  we  did  not  tell  you  of  it  is  as  given  in  the  book. 

"  I  gave  Sparks  your  address.  You  will  hear  from  him  soon.  I  am 
meeting  him  in  Chicago  tomorrow. 

"Could  you  give  me  the  addresses  of  Zapanta  and  Nagtalon.  I 
should  like  to  send  them  both  a  book.  Is  McGuire  still  at  Borongan? 
He  was  an  excellent  fellow.  I  never  enjoyed  anything  as  much  as  the 
beverages  we   received   in   his  cool   basement. 

"Since  leaving  the  Islands  I  put  in  four  years  as  Chief  Engineer  of 
trans-Atlantic  ships.  Since  1922  I  have  been  Chief  Engineer  of  lake 
ships.  Here  I  am  assured  of  plenty  of  cool,  fresh  water  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck. I  trust  you  still  retain  that  rugged,  healthy  body  that  served 
us  so  well  on  Samar. 

"Gratefully  yours, 

"Fred  J.  Harmon/' 

And  here  is  the  promised  letter  from  Sparks  which  I  received  shortly 
afterward: 
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"Indianapolis,  Idn. 

"Whenever  I  think  of  the  Islands,  I  think  of  the  little  nipa  shack  in 
San  Jos6,  of  the  warm  milk,  and  later  the  soup  that  you  gave  us  there; 
of  the  evening  in  the  town  hall  of  Borongan  where  we  danced,  weak 
as  we  were,  to  the  Rigodon,  or  whatever  they  call  that  funny  Philip- 
pine waltz— when  Harmon  couldn't  join  us  because  of  his  injured  knee. 
"  Oh,  I  've  thought  of  the  Islands  many  times  and  always  vowed  some- 
day I  would  go  back  there  to  visit  the  scenes  of  our  convalescence. 
I  have  traveled  a  good  bit  since  then—the  sea  couldn't  hold  me  back 
despite  our  experience— but  my  ships  have  always  taken  me  eastward. 
Some  day  I  really  mean  to  get  back  to  the  Philippines. 

"I  was  delighted  to  hear  from  you.  Fritz  forwarded  your  letter 
to  me  here.  I  haven't  for  a  minute  forgotten  what  you  did  for  us  that 
first  week  on  Samar  when  we  were  more  like  ghosts  than  men,  and  even 
if  I  haven't  written  before  to  tell  you  this,  you  can  be  sure  it  comes 
from  my  heart.  I'll  always  be  more  than  grateful  for  your  being  in 
that  part  of  that  jungle  coast  where  we  landed. 

"  I  went  through  college  later  on  in  California — Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  landed  in  the  construction  game.  [Sparks  was  the  youngest 
of  the  men  saved— around  sixteen  at  the  time.  Several  of  the  other 
youths,  cabin  boys,  etc.,  died— Editor.]  Since  then  I  have  been  roaming 
around  the  States  in  power  house  work.  Just  now  I  am  superintendent 
of  a  job  for  the  Indianapolis  Power  and  Light  Company  here  in  the  Mid- 
dle West— far  removed  from  salt  water.  But  I  still  have  the  yen  for 
the  sea.  I  went  to  sea  four  years  between  my  college  work  and  there 
are  many  times  when  I  would  like  to  be  back  on  the  salt  water. 

"  As  a  whole  I  believe  the  Dumaru  story  did  justice  to  our  experiences, 
but  I  confess  I  was  disgusted  with  some  of  it  and  some  of  the  inaccu- 
racies that  crept  in.  I  was  particularly  disappointed  with  the  'model 
American  boy'  part  that  Thomas  assigned  to  me.  Perhaps  it  makes 
good  reading,  but  it  certainly  does  not  suit  me.     I  think  you  will  agree. 

"I  have  thought  of  you  many  times  and  will  always  be  grateful  for 
what  you  did.  We  were  too  weak  at  the  time  to  realize  what  it  meant, 
but  since  then  I  have  often  thought  that  we  wouldn't  be  here  today  if 
it  had  not  been  for  your  care  and  perseverance. 

"  Do  you  remember  Herb  Mackey,  the  Third  Assistant  Engineer  of 
the  Dumaru?  I  told  Thomas  so  much  about  Mack  I  guess  he  got 
tired  of  hearing  his  name,  but  Mack  was  certainly  the  finest  of  the  lot 
and  deserves  far  more  praise  than  he  got  in  the  book.  I  see  Mack 
occasionally — we  have  had  some  good  get-togethers  in  New  York  when 
his  ship  has  stopped  there.  Mack  is  a  true-blue  sailor,  devoted  to  his 
ship  and  the  sea,  and  will  probably  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  on  the 
water.  He  often  spoke  of  you,  and  though  you  will  likely  never  hear 
from  him — Mack  isn't  given  much  to  correspondence — you  can  bet 
he  hasn't  forgotten  you. 

"Writing  is  still  my  hobby — occasionally  I  sell  some  trade  magazine 
stuff — but  there  is  little  time  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  this  g£  me.  Still 
it  is  an  interesting  life,  and  I  wouldn't  trade  jobs  with  Hoover.  We 
have  a  lot  of  grief  from  the  time  we  come  on  a  job  until  we  get  our  final 
inspection,  but  when  we  get  through  we  can  lock  back  and  see  a  finished 
bit  of  constructive  work — we  know  what  lives  and  what  sweat  went  into 
its  making,  and  it  means  a  lot.  And  it  keeps  us  in  perfect  health.  Like 
you  I  am  in  perfect  health  and  ready  for  the  next  ten  years. 
"I  shall  look  forward  to  a  letter  frcm  you. 
"Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  E.  D.  Hester 
Senior  American  Trade  Commissioner 

PHILIPPINE  busi- 
ness conditions 
during  March  may  be 
characterized  as  the 
f  ^^^  ;  lowest  so  far  since  the 
^M*^^0  depression  set  in.  Co- 
^^Tw*~  Pr&  anc*  other  coconut 
F^  products  lost  the  s^ght 
improvement  reported 
during  February  and 
early  March.  Abaca  prices  continued 
steadily  downward  with  very  limited  tran- 
sactions, to  the  great  discouragement  of 
strippers.  Export  prices  for  sugar  and 
tobacco  declined.  The  outcome  of  the  drcp 
in  all  major  exports  of  the  Philippines  was 
felt  heaviest  by  the  producer  whose  chief 
source  of  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
raw  material.  This  has  curtailed  purchasing 
power  which  has  reached  a  new  low  point 
in  every  provincial  district.  General  trading, 
especially  in  imported  merchandise,  was  at 
very  low  ebb.  Among  the  commodities 
which  suffered  greatly  was  foodstuffs  as 
lower  income  forced  the  peasant  consumer 
to  divert  expenditures  to  cheaper  locally 
produced  foods.  The  automotive  market 
reported  restrictions  in  both  sales  and  collec- 
tions. The  only  bright  spot  was  reported 
by  importers  of  American  textiles  whose 
position  was  considerably  strengthened  by 
depleted  stocks  shown  in  year-end  inven- 
tories and  the  increased  preference  for  Amer- 
ican goods  manifested  by  Chinese  retailers 
who  constitute  the  principal  outlets  in  the 
textile  trade.  Real  estate  transactions  were 
reported  heavy,  probab'y  due  to  pressure 
sales  by  landowners  needing  ready  cash  to 
meet  outstanding  obligations. 

Customs  collections  were  below  March  a 
year  ago  although  slight'y  better  than  either 
January  or  February.  Internal  revenue 
receiptsin  Manila  registered  a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  as  compared  with  March, 
1931.  The  recent  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  the  deficit  in  the  current  budget 
will  amount  to  P17,000,000,  or  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  total  Insular  appropriations, 
caused  a  general  alarm  in  financial  circles. 
To  avert  this  deficit,  the  Government  has 
adopted  forced  economies  including  the  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  and  suspension  of  public 
works. 

Manila  building  permits  showed  seasonal 
improvement  over  February  at  P585,000 
but  this  figure  was  below  the  value  for  March 
last  year,  which  was  1*666,000. 

FINANCE 
The  bank  report  for  March  26  showed  slight 
recessions  in  loans,  discounts  and  overdrafts, 
investments,  and  time  and  demand  deposits, 
while  increases  were  registered  in  resources 
and  circulation.  The  average  daily  debits 
to  individual  accounts  for  the  month  were 
improved.  The  Insular  Auditor's  report, 
in  millions  of  pesos,  shows: 

March  Feb.   March 

26  27  28 

1932  1932  1931 

Total  resources 226  225  244 

Loans,  discounts  and  overdrafts.       Ill  116  124 

Investments 47  48  49 

Deposits,  time  and  demand..  ..        115  117  125 
Net     working    capital  ,   foreign 

banks ;V          18  22  27 

Average  daily  debits  to  indivi- 
dual accounts  for  four  weeks 

ending 3.5  3.3  4.8 

Total  circulation 128  125  140 

The  Philippine  National  Bank  announced 
the  issue  on  April  15  of  1*1,000,000  collateral, 
trust,  real  estate,  mortgage,  tax  exempt, 
ten-year  bonds  at  6  per  cent  with  advance 
subscriptions  exceeding  ^100,000.  Only 
P200,000  will  be  placed  for  immediate  counter 
sales. 

SUGAR 

Philippine  centrifugal  quotations  declined 
in    sympathy    with    the   American    market. 


The  range  for  the  month  was  from  f>6.25 
to  P6.80  per  picul,  ex  godown  Manila  or 
Iloilo.  Five  of  the  larger  centrals  terminated 
milling  with  outrun  in  excess  of  previous 
estimates,  allowing  the  Philippine  Sugar 
Association  to  issue  a  new  estimate  of  total 
centrifugal  production,  based  on  latest  data, 
of  925,000  tons.  Exports  from  November  1 
to  date  totaled  451,500  long  tons  of  centri- 
fugal and  22,500  tons  of  refined  sugar. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 
There  was  little  activity  in  copra  and  coco- 
nut oil  business  due  to  limited  copra  receipts. 
The  copra  supply  was  very  scarce.  Re- 
ceipts recorded  falls  of  34  per  cent  in  Manila 
and  15  per  cent  in  Cebu  as  compared  with 
March  last  year.  There  was  no  immediate 
expectation  of  increased  stocks  as  present 
prices  are  scarcely  enough  to  cover  cost  of 
collection  and  farmstead  drying.  Many 
farmers  are  extracting  oil  for  household  illu- 
mination and  soap  making  and  wind-fall 
nuts  were  being  fed  to  swine.  Also,  the  first 
half  of  the  year  includes  the  dry  season  and 
never  yields  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
year's  copra.  At  the  present  low  prices  for 
oil,  local  mills  will  be  compelled  to  curtail 
capacity  or  shut  down  their  plants  m  the 
near  future.  Larger  mills  sold  copra  cake 
heavily  for  advanced  positions,  while  smaller 
dealers  were  holding  off,  waiting  for  price 
developments  should  crushing  activity  be 
reduced.  Schnurmacher's  price  report  follows: 

March  Feb.   March 
1932     1932     1931 
Copra   resecada,   buyer's   ware- 
house, Manila,  pesos  per  100 

^xSU,  ....     8-25     7.90     9.90 

low/:: :::::::::: ::::....  7.50  7.30  8.30 

Coconut  oii,  in  drums,  Manila, 

pe|?-SiFer  kil°:  0  15     0.15     0.21 

psh • 145       14         20 

Low ••    •  -*™ 

Copra  cake,  f.o.b.  steamer,  Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  metric  ton:  ^  ^  ^  33  $Q 

£^ - ;; ;; ;; ;; ;; ;; ;;  28,00  30.00  33.50 

MANILA  HEMP 
The  abaca  market  declined  steadily  through- 
out March  due  to  lack  of  interest  from  the 
United  States,  although  some  transactions 
were  effected  in  the  United  Kingdom  market. 
Manufacturers  were  apparently  out  ot  the 
market  and  their  purchases  were  limited  to 
small  quantities  from  spot  stocks.  The  oyer- 
all  price  declines  during  the  month  in  various 
grades  ranged  from  F0.50  to  PI, 00  per  picul. 
Production  and  receipts  were  20  per  cent 
under  last  year.  First  quarter  1932,  exports 
compared  to  those  of  1931  showed:  to  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom,  a  drop 
of  30  per  cent;  to  the  Continent,  a  drop  ot 
50  per  cent;  to  Japan,  a  gain  of  25  per  cent. 
Saleeby's  prices  for  March  26  f.a.8.  buyers 
warehouse,  Manila,  follow:  E,  PH-OO  F, 
P8.50;  I,  f»7.00;  Jl,  ^5.75;  J2,  F5.25,  K, 
P4.50;  and  LI,  F4.00. 

RICE 

Although  the  demand  seems  to  be  from 
fair  to  steady,  palay  prices  ranged  from  F1.55 
to  P1.70  per  cavan  which  has  discouraged 
the  principal  producers  who  had  hoped  for  a 
late  spring  rise.  The  supply  was  apparently 
abundant.  Manila  arrivals  during  the  month 
totaled  152,000  sacks  compared  with  loo,uuu 
for  February.  The  recent  announcement 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
approved  the  increase  in  the  Philippine  nee 
tariff  to  become  effective  January  1,  1966 1 
was  favorably  received,  but  had  no  immediate 
reaction   on  price  or  stocks. 

TOBACCO 
Prices  for  Cagayan  and  Isabela  grades  of 
tobacco  continued  firm  during  March.  From 
reports  on  the  new  crop  in  these  two  prov- 
inces, tobacco  of  better  quality  than  during 
recent  years  may  be  expected.  Weather 
conditions  were  favorable  for  proper  plant 
development.  The  bulk  of  the  exports  of 
rawleaf,    stripped   tobacco,   and   scraps   was 
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to  Japan  and  Korea  to  complete  orders 
placed  by  government  monopolies  in  January. 
Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  totaled 
12,700,000  pieces  compared  with  15,000,000 
in  February  and  11,800,000  in  March,  1931. 


News  Summary 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

March  15. — The  first  national 
science  convention  opens  in  Ma- 
nila with  some  500  in  attendance. 
Governor-General  Roosevelt  makes 
the  opening  address. 

March  16. — Associate  Justice 
Norberto  Romualdez  submits  his 
resignation  after  thirty  years' 
service  to  the  government. 

March    31. — H.    R.    H.   Crown 
Prince  Leopold  and  Princess  Astrid 
of  Belgium  arrive    in   Manila  on 
a  sixteen-day  goodwill  visit. 

April  5. — Senate  President  Quezon  states  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  by  which  the  Hare  Philip- 
pine independence  bill  was  passed  bears  out  his 
statement,  made  some  time  ago,  that  there  is  no 
strong  opposition  toward  independence  in  Congress. 
He  cables  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Mission 
in  Washington:  "Hearty  congratulations.  Our  peo- 
ple confidently  expect  that  your  labors  will  be  crown- 
ed with  complete  success". 

Officers  of  the  Philippine  Civic  Union  state  that 
"the  only  fear  for  the  defeat  of  an  independence  bill 
is  a  possible  double-crossing  by  the  members  of  the 
Philippine  Mission". 

Various  Philippine  politicians  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  Hare  Bill,  but  Manila  business 
leaders  express  extreme  dissatisfaction,  especially 
with  its  economic  features.  Attorney  C.  A.  De 
Witt  states  that  if  the  bill  is  passed,  it  would  mean 
"eight  years  of  liquidation  of  those  of  our  industries 
that  are  dependent  upon  free  access  to  the  American 
market.  . . .  The  least  that  Congress  could  do  is  to 
permit  permanent  reciprocal  free  trade  in  the  volume 
obtaining  at  the  time  political  independence  becomes 
a  realized  fact."  Secretary  J.  R.  Wilson  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  states  that  its 
effect  would  be  "strangulation  of  our  industries 
that  are  dependent  upon  free  entry  into  the  American 
market.  ...  I  think  it  both  unwise  and  unjust  to 
hamper  our  commodities  at  the  time  when  we  need 
every  resource  we  can  get". 

Dean  Bocobo  in  explaining  the  silent  manner  in 
which  the  Filipinos  received  the  news  of  the  bill 
declared  that  "they  can  not  help  but  rejoice",  but 
that  "the  Filipino  people  have  learned  not  to  give 
way  to  emotion  until  the  matter  has  finally  been 
decided,  as  a  veto  of  the  President  is  possible." 
General  Aguinaldo  expresses  objection  to  the  per- 
manent retention  of  American  bases  here. 

Judge  Haussermann  states  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  shows  that  Congress  is  determined  to  withdraw 
American  sovereignty,  and  that  Japan  "will  then  be 
the  exclusive,  dominant  power  and  influence  in  the 
Far  East,  which  is  bound  to  have  a  most  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people  . 

April  7. — Major-General  Ewing  E.  Booth  arrives 
in  Manila  to  assume  command  of  the  Philippine 
Department,  U.  S.  Army,  relieving  Major-General 
John  L.  Hines. 

April  8.— Faced  with  a  deficit  of  PI 7,500,000, 
after  a  series  of  Cabinet  meetings,  Governor-General 
Roosevelt  issues  an  order  temporarily  reducing  the 
salaries  of  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment except  those  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  and  by 
contract  by  from  two  to  ten  per  cent,  effective  May  1. 
Others  may  renounce  part  of  their  salaries  of  their 
own  will.  The  Governor-General,  the  department 
secretaries,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture have  already  renounced  ten  per  cent  of  their 
salaries.  No  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  will  be 
made,  salaries  will  not  be  increased,  and  no  public 
works  will  be  undertaken  except  those  already  con- 
tracted. 

April  9. — Associate  Justice  E.  Finley  Johnson 
resigns  and  leaves  for  the  United  States.  The  death 
of  Associate  Justice  Johns  and  the  resignation  of 
Associate  Justice  Romualdez  some  time  ago,  with 
Associate  Justice  Johnson's  resignation  now  makes 
three  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court.  General 
John  A.  Hull's  nomination  has  been  approved  by  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate  but  not  as  yet  by 
the  Senate  itself.  A  number  of  other  appointments 
by  the  President  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

April  14. — The  resignation  of  Brigadier-General 
Charles  F.  Nathorst  is  accepted,  taking  effect  today. 
He  joined  the  Philippine  Constabulary  in  1901  and 
became  chief  in  1927.     He  was  born  in  Sweden  in 

1862-  ~  ,       , 

Governor-General  Roosevelt  appoints  Colonel 
Lucien  R.  Sweet,  now  on  vacation  in  the  United 
States,  chief  of  constabulary.  Colonel  Clarence  H. 
Bowers  is  designated  acting  chief. 

The  Bureau  of  Science  announces  that  the  1931 
Philippine  gold  production  was  P7,524,866,  which 
will  probably  give  the  Philippines  fourth  place  among 
the  different  gold-producing  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
March  14.—The  State  Department  reveals  that 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  new  Manchurian 
government  has  cabled  Washington  requesting  re- 
cognition, and  it  is  understood  that  the  same  bid 
has  been  made  to  other  powers  and  the  League. 

March  15. — The  House  insular  affairs  committee 
favorably  reports  the  Hare  bill  which  would  grant 
independence  to  the  Philippines  after  eight  years. 
Both  the  Hare  bill  and  the  Hawes-Cutting  bill  pro- 
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vide  for  the  same  limitations  on  duty-free  Philippine 
imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  transition 
period — 50,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  800,000  tons 
of  raw  sugar;  200,000  tons  of  coconut  oil;  and  3,000,- 
000  pounds  of  cordage.  After  the  eight  year  period, 
Philippine  imports  would  have  to  pay  full  duty. 
The  retention  of  bases  by  the  United  States  would  be 
the  subject  of  negotiations  after  independence  was 
declared. 

March  16. — Although  Nicaraguan  envoys  recently 
requested  the  United  States  to  supervise  the  election 
of  the  national  assembly,  the  State  Department 
indicated  that  the  United  States  will  decline  to  as- 
sume further  commitments  regarding  Nicaragua 
beyond  supervising  the  coming  presidential  election. 
The  Department  is  determined  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  all  marines  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

March  20. — The  Navy  Department  announces 
that  thirteen  vessels  held  in  Manila  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Far  East  have  been  ordered  to  the  United 
States  to  be  placed  in  the  reserves  or  decommissioned. 

March  29. — Senator  Vandenberg  introduces  a  bill 
providing  for  a  twenty-year  instead  of  a  fifteen-year 
minimum  period  before  Philippine  independence, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Hawes-Cutting  bill.  It  grants 
increased  autonomy  at  the  outset,  but  limits  duty- 
free exports  to  the  United  States  to  five  years  instead 
of  ten.  It  also  provides  for  military  basis  in  the 
Philippines. 

March  SO. — Frank  A.  Branagan,  first  American 
treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  dies  in  Los  An- 
geles, aged  74. 

March  31. — Secretary  of  War  Hurley  receives 
petitions  opposing  Philippine  independence  from 
2000  Moros,  including  several  sultans  and  many  datus. 

April  1. — Figures  are  published  showing  that  the 
total  American  export  trade  declined  twenty  per  cent 
in  1931  as  compared  with  1930,  but  that  the  com- 
bined exports  to  Japan,  China,  and  India  gained  six 
per  cent. 

April  4. — A  letter  from  Secretary  Stimson  to 
Senator  Borah  is  made  public  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  declares  that  the  grant  fof  independence  to  the 
Philippines  at  this  time  "would  be  a  demonstration 
of  selfish  cowardice  and  futility  on  our  part"  to  every 
foreign  eye,  and  that  "agitation  for  a  change  of 
status  of  the  Philippines  at  this  moment  can  only 
inflame  most  dangerous  possibilities". 

April  5. — The  House  passes  the  Hare  bill  by  a  vote 
of  306  to  47  after  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  forty 
minutes  of  debate.  When  the  debate  was  limited, 
Representative  Underhill  said  it  was  tragic  that  "in 
forty  minutes  the  fate  of  13,000,000  people  is  to  be 
decided"  and  characterized  the  procedure  as  un- 
dignified, uneconomic,  and  un-Christian. 

Secretary  of  War  Hurley  states  that  the  passage 
of  the  Hare  bill  would  "just  give  President  Hoover 
something  to  veto",  although  he  admits  a  little  later 
that  "it  is  very  hard  to  determine  what  the  President 
will  do."  He  adds  that  the  bill  is  "headed  for  fire- 
works in  the  Senate".  Senator  Bingham  expresses 
the  opinion  that  an  independence  bill  will  be  passed 
by  both  houses.  Senator  Hawes  states  that  there 
will  not  be  more  than  ten  votes  against  it  in  the 
Senate. 

Newspaper  comment  en  the  passage  of  the  Hare 
bill  ranges  from  bitterest  criticism  to  noncommittal 
recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  act.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  states:  "Let  the  Filipinos  go 
with  our  fatherly  blessing.  The  American  people 
have  learned  that  the  country  does  not  want  colonial 
possessions  or  tropical  possessions  far  on  the  other 
side  of  the  equator.  The  nation  doesn't  want  them 
because  it  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  them,  par- 
ticularly, it  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  their 
people.  The  Filipinos,  whatever  their  good  qualities, 
are  not  Americans  nor  are  they  ever  likely  to  be". 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  states  that  the  bill 
"sentences  the  Philippines  to  eight  years  of  political 
turmoil  and  then  economic  ruin,  if  not  extinction. 
The  House  was  stampeded  by  the  socialists  into 
dealing  with  the  sales  tax  and  it  already  stood  discre- 
dited in  the  sight  of  every  intelligent  American.  It 
has  yet  to  recover  its  equilibrium  and  self-respect. 
The  vote  on  the  Hare  bill  simply  reflects  the  same 
spirit  of  demoralization."  The  New  York  Times 
states  that  if  the  bill  should  become  law  "the  Philip- 
pine people  would  be  made  the  victims  of  American 
selfishness  and  stupidity". 

April  6. — The  consensus  among  representatives 
of  European  and  Asiatic  nations  in  Washington  in 
regard  to  Philippine  independence  is  that  the  United 
States  will  retain  sufficient  control  to  prevent  the 
Islands  from  becoming  a  disturbing  factor  in  Oriental 
tranquility.     Diplomats     have     reported     to     their 


governments  that  they  anticipate  the  Philippines 
will  assume  a  status  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Cuba. 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  says  of  the  Hare 
bill — "hasty,  foolish,  badly  conceived,  and  selfishly 
devised,  this  bill  is  to  no  one's  advantage  and  to 
everyone's  damage.  It  should  receive  little  mercy 
in  the  Senate". 

April  8. — Secretary  Stimson  sails  for  Europe  to 
attend  the  arms  conference  at  Geneva  and  to  seek 
support  for  his  policy  in  connection  with  the  Nine- 
Power  Treaty  and  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact. 

April  9. — Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh  pays  $50,000 
in  ransom  to  persons  representing  themselves  as 
kidnappers  of  his  son,  but  as  yet  the  child  has  not 
been  returned,  and  it  is  feared  that  he  has  been  duped. 

April  10. — Misleading  statements  appearing  in  a 
portion  of  the  Paris  press  regarding  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar  and  a  simultaneous  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  stage  a  $1,000,000,000  bear  raid  on  the  New 
York  stock  market,  arouses  resentment  in  the  United 
States  and  is  interpreted  as  a  French  effort  to  drive 
the  United  States  off  the  gold  standard. 

President  Hoover  and  the  House  economy  com- 
mittee tentatively  agree  to  place  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  Philippine  Scouts  on  the  Philippine 
government.  The  plan,  which  would  relieve  the 
United  States  of  a  burden  of  approximately  $5,000,- 
000  a  year,  is  part  of  a  program  designed  to  save 
between  $160,000,000  and  $210,000,000.  The  Philip- 
pine Scouts  consists  of  a  force  of  more  than  7,000 
men,  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  but  limited  to  service 
in  the  Philippines,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  borne 
by  the  United  States  since  the  organization  was  first 
established  in  1901,  although  the  Philippine  Consta- 
bulary, a  body  of  about  the  same  size,  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Philippine  government.  The  United 
States  has  not  followed  the  practice  of  England, 
Holland,  and  other  colonial  powers  of  shifting  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  colonial  forces  to  the  colonies. 

April  11. — Hugh  Gibson,  of  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Geneva  arms  conference,  which  has 
reconvened  after  several  weeks'  recess,  supplements 
the  original  American  proposal  by  proposing  the 
abolition  of  offensive  weapons  of  war,  including  tanks, 
heavy  mobile  guns,  and  poison  gas. 
OTHER  COUNTRIES 

March  15. — The  Japanese  at  Shanghai  issue  a  com- 
munique declaring  that  their  forces  now  occupy  a 
purely  defensive  position  and  that  part  of  their  army 
will  be  sent  back  to  Japan  at  an  early  date. 

Guerilla  fighting  is  spreading  in  Manchuria. 

March  19. — The  Japanese  foreign  office  informs 
the  Chinese  government  that  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Manchurian  state  was  "the  result  of  self- 
determination  by  the  people  of  Manchuria  and  that 
the  Japanese  were  not  responsible  for  it",  but  that 
because  of  Japan's  great  interests  in  the  region,  the 
government  sympathized  with  any  movement  pro- 
mising stability  and  order  in  Manchuria. 

March  20. — The  Chinese  government  estimates 
that  the  fighting  at  Shanghai  has  cost  8,080  Chinese 
lives  and  $400,000,000  property  damage. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Japanese  fleet  at  Shang- 
hai sails  for  Japan. 

March  21. — Foreign  minister  Yoshizawa  states 
that  he  is  confident  that  Europe  and  America  will 
support  Japan's  military  action  in  Manchuria  and 
Shanghai  when  the  complex  facts  of  the  action  are 
understood.  As  evidence  of  good  faith  he  points 
out  that  Japan  has  not  recognized  the  new  Manchu- 
rian regime,  though  accused  by  Nanking  of  having 
set  it  up. 

An  agreement  is  reached  at  Shanghai  that  Chinese 
troops  are  to  remain  where  they  are  now,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Shanghai,  that  the  Japanese 
withdraw  according  to  a  fixed  program  to  be  worked 
out,  and  that  a  joint  commission,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  powers,  oversee  the  execution 
of  the  agreement.  The  Japanese  are  shortening 
their  lines  and  are  making  their  position  as  strong  as 
possible  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  peace  efforts. 
Japanese  troops,  however,  are  continuing  to  leave 
for  Japan. 

March  22. — W.  Cameron  Forbes,  after  two  years 
as  ambassador  to  Japan,  sails  for  the  United  States. 

March  26. — Peace  negotiations  at  Shanghai  reach 
a  crisis  when  Lieut.-General  Uyeda,  chief  Japanese 
delegate,  states  that  Japanese  troops  will  not  be 
withdrawn  before  six  weeks  and  then  only  to  the  so- 
called  secondary  defense  line  running  through  Chenju, 
Tazang,  and  Tsetseling,  and  that  complete  withdrawal 
would  depend  "upon  circumstances  entirely".  It 
had  been  previously  understood  that  the  Japanese 


would  withdraw  into  the  International  Settlement. 

March  80. — Open  fighting  occurs  at  Chiangwang- 
miao  on  the  long  Japanese-Chinese  line  around 
Shanghai,  the  most  severe  since  the  unofficial  truce 
established  early  in  the  month. 

A  new  rupture  in  the  peace  negotiations  at  Shanghai 
follows  the  statement  by  the  Japanese  consulate 
ascribing  the  repeated  delays  to  the  "fact  that  no 
Chinese  delegate  seems  to  be  in  a  position  or  to  be 
willing  to  assume  responsibility".  The  statement 
also  charges  the  Chinese  representative,  Quo  Tai-chi 
of  attempting  to  terminate  the  negotiations  "with 
the  intention  of  charging  Japan  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  breaking  up  the  conference  ....  He  has 
unnecessarily  opposed  Japanese  proposals  of  a  mili- 
tary nature,  thereby  greatly  impairing  the  progress 
of  the  conference." 

March  31. — Continuing  rebel  activities  in  Man- 
churia make  the  situation  difficult  for  the  new  govern- 
ment, the  populace  in  most  places  being  sympathetic 
to  the  rebels. 

Reports  indicate  that  Russia  is  continuing  streng- 
thening its  position  along  the  Manchurian  border. 

The  British  Exchequer  reports  reveals  that  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  31,  the  British  budget 
has  been  balanced  and  that  a  surplus  of  264,000 
pounds  has  accumulated.  The  income  tax  is  now 
based  on  the  staggering  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
as  a  base  and  with  surtaxes  on  the  higher  incomes 
ranging  from  five  to  forty-one  per  cent.  Inheritance 
taxes  range  from  one  per  cent  on  estates  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  fifty  per  cent  on  estates  of  two 
million  pounds  or  more. 

April  5. — The  passage  of  the  Hare  bill  surprises 
Japan  and  the  newspapers  there  devote  whole  co- 
lumns to  the  matter.  A  foreign  office  spokesman 
states  the  belief  that  Japan  would  "willingly  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  America  perpetually  to  guarantee 
the  neutrality  of  an  independent  Philippines". 

April  6. — The  Tokyo  Asahi  editorially  expresses 
annoyance  that  "Japan  is  regarded  with  suspicion 
whenever  the  question  of  Philippine  independence 
is  discussed"  and  complains  against  the  "unjust 
and  absurd"  implication  in  Secretary  of  State  Stim- 
son's  letter  to  Senator  Bingham  to  the  effect  that  in 
case  of  Philippine  independence  Japan  or  China 
would  probably  come  to  dominate  Philippine  affairs. 
The  newspaper  declares:  "We  never  dreamed  of 
acquiring  the  Philippines.  It  is  none  of  our  business 
how  America  disposes  of  them".  A  government 
spokesman  states:  "We  are  unable  to  see  advantage 
to  Japan  if  America  grants  independence.  We  are 
chiefly  interested  in  the  Islands  as  a  profitable  market, 
but  doubt  if  independence  would  improve  that  mar- 
ket; probably  the  reverse  would  happen". 

The  British  under-secretary  of  foreign  affairs  tells 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Britain  has  declined  to 
recognize  diplomatically  the  existence  of  the  new 
Manchurian  state.  On  January  7,  the  United  States 
served  notice  that  it  would  not  admit  the  legality 
of  Japan's  occupation  of  Manchuria,  nor  recognize 
any  resulting  r6gime  impairing  the  Open  Door  policy, 
the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  or  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact. 
The  Chinese  government  has  already  protested  to 
Japan  and  other  nations  against  the  formation  of  the 
new  government,  calling  it  a  "puppet"  affair,  and 
the  League  of  Nations,  too,  has  voiced  an  adverse 
attitude. 

April  7. — The  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi  declares  edito- 
rially: "There  is  no  moral  reason  which  justifies 
the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines.  .  .  . 
We  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  inconsistency 
of  declaring  that  American  rule  in  the  Philippines 
promotes  peace  and  welfare  and  denying  similar 
rights  to  Japan  in  Manchuria." 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  representatives  at  the 
Shanghai  conference,  unable  to  agree  on  a  time  limit 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops,  refer  the  issue 
to  Tokyo  and  Nanking. 

Chili  is  threatened  with  collapse  as  the  cabinet 
resigns  because  of  its  inability  to  solve  the  country's 
financial  problems. 

The  small  naval  and  military  resources  of  Ecuador 
are  seized  by  mutineers. 

April  8. — Russian  troop  movements  in  Siberia 
are  reported  as  ominous.  Forces  are  said  to  have 
been  increased  from  60,000  to  150,000,  with  150,000 
more  due  within  the  month. 

General  Ma  Chan-shan  resign  as  minister  of  war 
of  the  new  Manchurian  government.  After  his 
spirited  defense  of  Tsitsihar,  he  became  a  hero  to  the 
Chinese,  but  he  afterwards  made  peace  with  the 
Japanese  and  joined  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
government. 
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April  10. — The  aged  Paul  von  Hindenburg  is 
reelected  President  of  Germany,  polling  over  19,- 
000,000  votes  as  against  Hitler's  13,400,000.  The 
outcome  is  hailed  with  satisfaction  outside  of  Ger- 
many as  Hindenburg's  reelection  promises  greater 
stability  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  either 
the  Fascist  Hitler  or  the  Communist  Thaelmann 
been  elected. 

An  article  in  the  official  Moscow  Izxestia  warns 
Japan  that  in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  attack  on 
Soviet  Russia,  the  United  States  would  be  forced  to 
a  union  with  Russia  which  would  inevitably  defeat 
Japan.  Russian  commissar  of  foreign  affairs  Lit- 
vinoff  said  recently  that  if  the  Soviet  government 
and  the  United  States  had  cooperated  effectively, 
the  recent  Sino- Japanese  disturbances  could  not  have 
taken  place. 

April  12. — Premier  Tardieu  assails  the  proposals 
advanced  by  Hugh  Gibson  at  the  arms  conference, 
pointing  out  that  he  had  not  mentioned  battleships, 
"the  most  obvious  aggressive  weapons".  Italy  last 
week  proposed  the  complete  abolition  of  capital  ships. 

The  Chinese  delegation  requests  the  League  of 
Nations  to  summon  the  special  committee  on  the 
Sino- Japanese  situation  to  consider  the  breakdown 
of  the  Shanghai  negotiations  where  there  is  a  deadlock 
over  the  question  of  setting  a  time  limit  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Japanese  troops. 

Japan  submits  a  statement  to  the  League  charging 
China  with  fomenting  trouble  in  Manchuria,  making 
it  impossible  for  Japan  to  withdraw  its  troops. 

April  13. — President  von  Hindenburg  decrees  the 
dissolution  and  suppression  of  the  Brown  Shirts, 
militant  followers  of  Hitler. 

Foreign  minister  Grandi  of  Italy  welcomes  the 
Gibson  proposals  at  the  disarmament  conference 
and  adds  a  proposal  to  also  abolish  warships,  airplane 
carriers  and  bombing  planes. 

April  14. — General  Ma  Chan-shan  declares  Hei- 
lungkiang  province  independent  of  the  Manchukuo 
government  and  reports  that  he  has  hoisted  the 
Chinese  flag  at  his  headquarters  at  Tsitsihar. 

Sir  Eric  Drummond  tells  the  Chinese  represen- 
tatives at  Geneva  that  China  must  seek  peace  with 
Japan  at  Shanghai  instead  of  appealing  to  the  League. 

Japanese  minister  Shigemitsu  states  at  Shanghai 
that  the  Chinese  reference  of  the  peace  proposal  to 
the  League  indicates  the  collapse  of  the  peace  parleys 
at  Shanghai  and  that  the  way  is  open  for  Japan  to 
take  what  action  it  deems  necessary  to  protect  its 
interests. 


The  New  Books 


FICTION 

All     Ye    People,    Merle    Colby; 
Viking  Press,  434  pp.,   P5.50. 
An  adventurous  tale  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  West.  "A  magni- 
ficent   reconstruction   of  one   of 
the  most  stirring  periods  in  the 
rise  of  the  American  nation" 

Cane  Juice,  John  Earle  Uhler;  Century  Co.,  344  pp., 
P5.50.  j     ^ 

A  story  of  southern  Louisiana  and  the  sugar  in- 
dustry there  which  has  "already  stirred  up  a  hornet's 
nest  in  Louisiana". 

The  Click  of  the  Gate,  Alice  Campbell;  Farrar  &  Rme- 
hart,  372  pp.,  P4.40. 
A   kidnapping    mystery,    with   Paris   for    a    back- 
ground. ^  „         .  _  _._,   ,  . 
The  Corn  King  and  the  Spring  Queen,  Naomi  Mitcni- 
son;  Harcourt  Brace  8b  Co.,  722  pp.,  P8.25. 
"A  great  historical  novel  of  Greek  times  by  the 
best  historical  novelist  now  writing"  of  which  history, 
philosophy,   and   adventure   are   the   substance   and 
in  which  the  life  and  ideas  of  the  period—the  third 
century  B.C. — are  frankly  revealed. 
Father,    by    Elizabeth;    Doubleday,    Doran    &    Co., 
348  pp.,    P5.50. 
"A  romance  that  is  pointed  with  tenderly  mali- 
cious satire  and  flooded  with  the  intoxicating  golden 
sunshine  that  was  the  delight  of  'The  Enchanted 
April'  ".     80th  thousand. 

Free    Wheeling,    Ogden    Nash;    Simon    8b    Schuster, 
100  pp.,  P3.85.  _       ^T    .     .        . 

Illustrated  by  O.  Soglow.  "Mr.  Nash  is  the 
brightest  moonbeam  yet  from  the  larger  lunacy  of 
light  versifiers". 

The  Gringo  Privateer,  Peter  B.  Kyne;  Cosmopolitan 
Book  Corp.,  380  pp.,  P4.40. 
Two  novels  including   the   title   story  and      The 
Island  of  Desire",  one  a  tale  of  cattle  kings,  rustlers, 
and  sheriffs,  and  the  other  a  tale  of  treasure  quest 
and  perilous  prizes  of  the  sea,  and  then  there  s  Muriel 
in  the  first  story,  and  Swedish  Greta  in  the  other. 
The  Lady  Who  Came  to  Stay,  R.  E.  Spencer;  Knopt, 
294  pp.,    P5.50. 


"A   story   subtly   and  finely  conceived,   skillfully 
and   beautifully   written"    about   four   aging   sisters 
and  a  lady  with  her  daughter  who  came  to  stay. 
And  Life  Goes  On,  Vicki  Baum;  Doubleday,  Doran 
fie  Co.,  328  pp.,  P5.50. 

The  first  new  book  that  Vicki  Baum  has  written 
since  "Grand  Hotel"  which  introduced  the  Viennese 
author  to  the  English-speaking  world.  "A  swift, 
vivid  narrative". 

Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  Eugene  O'Neill;  Horace 
Liveright,  256  pp.,    P5.50. 

"The  most  ambitious  work  O'Neill  has  yet  under- 
taken, three  full-length  plays  unified  into  the  most 
noble  and  awe-inspiring  dramatic  work  of  our  time, 
embodying  a  conception  of  Fate  in  terms  of  modern 
psychology". 

Perhaps   Women,  Sherwood  Anderson;  Horace  Live- 
right,  148  pp.,  P4.40.  . 

It  is  to  women  that  Anderson  attributes  the  im- 
pulse to  revolt  against  modern  industry  and  money 
civilization  which  have  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
men. 

Society,  J.  P.  McEvoy;  Simon  fie  Schuster,  220  pp., 
P4.40. 

"One  of  America's  premier  satirists  anatomizes 
High  Society  and  tells  what  makes  it  go  and  who 
pays". 

The  Story  of  Julian,  Susan  Ertz;  Appleton  fit  Co., 
320  pp.,    P5.50. 

A  poignant  story  of  the  younger  and  older  gen- 
erations in  their  search  for  happiness,  with  an  English 
countryside  background. 

GENERAL 

Adventures  in  Solitude,  David  Grayson;  Doubleday, 
Doran  8b  Co.,  188  pp.,   P4.40. 
This  little  book  deals  with  the  enforced  solitude 
of  illness  and  the  effort  of  a  man  to  make  or  find  his 
own  felicity.  «»•«•  c 

America's  Siberian  Adventure,      Gen.      William      £>. 
Graves;  Cape  8b  Smith,  388  pp.,  P7.70. 
An   authentic   account   of  the   strange    American 
military  venture  in  Siberia  1919-1920  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition. 

Can  Europe  Keep  the  Peace?     Frank  H.  Simmonds; 
Harper  8b  Bros.,  376  pp.,  P6.60.  . 

"A  clear  statement  of  a  complicated  situation  by 
a  writer  whose  mastery  of  his  subject  is  complete" 
H.  G.  Wells.  "The  most  illuminating  and  com- 
prehensive statement  of  conditions  in,  and  policies 
governing,  the  European  situation" — Owen  D. 
Young.  , 

Discretions,  Frances  Countess  of  Warwick;  Scribner  s 
Sons,  312  pp.,  P6.60. 
The  memoirs  of  the  confidante   of  Edward   VII 
and  still  the  leader  of  English  society,  providing  a 
fine  and  intimate  picture  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Fate  in  Making,  Cheiro;  Harper  &  Bros.,  368  pp., 
P6.60.  ,     . 

The  adventures  and  revelations  of  a  modern 
palmist.  ^T  _,. 

Gustavus   Adolphus,    Lion   of  the  North,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir 
George    MacMunn;   McBride   8b  Co.,   320   pp., 

"A  soldier's  picture  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
died  in  the  full  flower  of  his  prime,  savior  of  Pro- 
testantism, the  brilliant  strategist  who  within  a 
few  years  had  humbled  Russia,  Poland,  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  routed  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  his  age".  The  biography  of  a  kingly  king, 
whose  life  was  a  sequence  of  triumphant  master 
strokes  in  war  and  politics. 
Japan's    Special    Position    in    Manchuria,    446    pp., 

Japanese  Jurisdiction  in  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way Areas,  368  pp.,   P7.80. 
The  International  Legal  Status  of  the  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory,  280  pp.,  P5.85.     By  C.  Walter  Young, 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  # 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  complete  in  itself,  but 
together  comprise  a  series  on  Japan's  jurisdiction 
and  international  legal  position  in  Manchuria.  The 
author  has  sought  to  present  a  systematic  statement 
of  Japan's  claims  and  rights  in  order  that  definite 
limits  can  be  drawn. 

My    United   States,   Frederic  J.   Stimson;   Scribner  s 
Sons,  492  pp.,   P7.70. 
The  autobiography  of  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
American  family,  a  cousin  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  State 

Political  Handbook  of  the   World,   1932,  Ed.  Walter 
H.  Mallory;  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc., 
208  pp.,    P5.50. 
The  latest  of  a  compact  and  useful  series  published 
annually  since   1928,   giving,   for  each  country,   the 
leaders  and  programs  of  the  political  parties,   the 
editors  and  political  affiliations  of  important  news- 
papers and  magazines,  etc. 

Signals  from  the  Stars,  G.  E.  Hale;  Scribner's  Sons, 
160  pp.,   P4.40. 
A  small  book  on  the  possibilities  of  building  larger 
telescopes. 


Taming  the  Criminal,  John  Lewis  Gillin;  Macmillan 

Co.,  330  pp.,    P7.70. 
A  review  of  the  various  penal  sytems  throughout 
the  world.     The  book   contains  a   chapter   on  the 
Philippine  system  and  judges  it,  on  the  whole,  favor- 
ably. 
They  Won  the  War,  Frank  H.  Simonds;  Harper  8s 

Bros.,  116  pp.,  F2.20. 
A  concise  review  of  the  history  of  the  world  war 
showing  the  position  and  relative  importance  of  the 
various  generals. 
The  Unknown  War,  Winston  S.  Churchill;  Scribner's 

Sons,  412  pp.,  F11.00. 
A  dramatic  history  of  the  war  on  the  eastern  front, 
of  which,  involving  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Turkey,  and  Roumania,  and  in- 
volving the  most  important  consequences,  com- 
paratively little  has  been  written. 
What   Dare   I    Think?     Julian   Huxley;    Harper    8b 

Bros.,  288  pp.,  P5.50. 
The  challenge  of  modern  science  to  human  action 
and  belief. 
The   Scientific   Outlook,  Bertrand  Russell;  Norton  8b 

Co.,  Inc.,  278  pp.,  P6.60. 
Russell  in  this  book  rebuts  the  view  of  Eddintong 
and  Jeans  that  science  should  abdicate  before  the 
"religious  consciousness",  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
warns  us  of  the  dangers  if  a  scientific  society  in  which 
human  values  are  lost.  The  most  important  and 
most  readable  of  his  book,  informative  and  exciting, 
and  brilliant  with  epigrams. 
The   Universe  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Physics,  Max 

Planck;  Norton  8s  Co.,  Inc.,  118  pp.,  P4.00. 
The  autor  of  the  quantum  theory,  next  to  Einstein 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  physicist,  here  writes  on 
the  new  physics,  but  the  book,  though  clear  in  style, 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  classical  physics 
from  the  reader. 
The  Women  in  Wagner's  Life,  Julius  Kapp;  Alfred 

A.  Knopf,  304  pp.,  P8.80. 
Wagner's  music  can  almost  be  told  in  the  terms 
of  his  relations  with  Minna  Planer,  whom  he  married 
when  he  was  a  struggling  and  unknown  musician, 
Mathilde  Wesendonk,  who  inspired  his  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  and  Cosima  Liszt  whom  he  later  married, 
the  Lady  of  Bayreuth,  who  died  only  last  year. 
This  book  tells  their  story  and  also  the  stories  of 
other  women  whose  paths  crossed  Wagner's. 


The  Planets  for  May,  1932 

By  THE  MANILA  OBSERVATORY 

MERCURY  rises  about 
an  hour  before  the  sun. 
It  is  in  a  favorable  position 
for  observation  throughout 
the  month  and  will  be 
found  above  the  eastern 
horizon  with  the  constella- 
tion Pisces. 

VENUS  is  still  very  pro- 
minent in  the  eastern  sky. 
It  attains  its  greatest  bril- 
liancy on  about  the  22nd, 
and  will  continue  to  set 
about  3  hours  after  sun- 
down. 

MARS  rises  about  an  hou  r  before  the  sun.  During 
the  month  it  may  be  found  above  the  ea  stern  horizon 
between  the  constellations  Pisces  and  Aties. 

JUPITER  sets  around  midnight  and  at  9  p.  m. 
may  be  seen  about  midway  in  the  western  sky  in 
the  constellation  of  Cancer. 

SATURN  rises  a  little  before  midnight.  It  is 
slightly  north  of  the  constellation  Aquila  and  will 
be  almost  overhead  at  sunrise. 
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My  Mother 


Who  ran  to  help   me   when   1  fell, 
And  would  some  pretty   story  tell, 
Or  kiss  the  place  to  make  it    well? 
My  mother. 

And  like  the  above  verse  there 
are  many  more  praising  the  devo- 
tion of  mothers. 

Every  young  mother  is  natural- 
ly anxious  to  secure  the  best  and 
most  reliable  food  for  her  infant. 

But  quite  often  she  is  unneces- 
sarily sacrificing  her  own  health, 
youth  and  beauty  by  unduly  pro- 
longed nursing  of  her  baby. 

This  is  one  important  reason 
why  so  many  young  mothers,  es- 
pecially in  the  tropics,  are  ageing 
prematurely  while  their  fortunate 
sisters  of  advanced  countries,  who 
have  long  ago  learned  the  advant- 
age of  early  weaning  of  their 
babies  on  good,  wholesome  nat- 
ural milk  of  proved  reliable  and 
nutritive  properties,  stay  young, 
healthy  and  attractive. 


Two  or  three  months  after  birth  wean 
your  precious  baby  on  Bear  Brand  nat- 
ural  milk. 

It  is  admittedly  the  very  best,  reliable 
and  uniform  food  for  infants  and  will  make 
your  child  grew  strong,  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous. 

Bsar  Brand  Natural  Swiss  Milk  is  used 
and  appreciated  all  over  the  world  and 
highly  recommended  by  thousands  of  phys- 
ician  and  hospital   authorities. 


BEAR  Brand  Milk  Builds  Better  Babies  and  Keeps  Their 
Mothers  Young  and  Charming 
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Shanghai  in  War  Time 


By  Winifred  Allen  Scott 


THEY    called 
Shanghai. 


it    "the    trouble"     in 


While  guns  boomed  and  the  sky- 
was  murky  with  the  smoke  of  flaming 
Chinese  villages,  foreign  residents  of  Shanghai, 

over  their  teacups  and  tinkling  glasses,  spoke  casually  of 

"the  trouble". 

But  to  those  of  us  who  watched  the  truckloads  of  dead 
and  dying  brought  over  Markham  Road  bridge,  who  were 
near  enough  the  fighting  area  to  see  the  bombs  flash  white 
in  the  sunlight  as  they  went  their  deadly  way  to  earth, 
to  those  of  us  who  saw  trenches  filled  with  the  gray-clad 
bodies  of  a  courageous  Chinese  army,  who  walked  through 
the  utter  ruin  and  desolation  of  Chapei  and  Kiangwan, 
it  was  War. 

When  the  crash  of  a  bomb  rocks  the  earth  at  your  feet, 
when  a  Japanese  marine  stops  you  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet 
(heavily  armed  though  you  may  be  with  press  passes), 
when  you  cannot  sleep  at  night  for  the  booming  of  guns 
and  the  horror  of  things  seen  in  the  daytime,  you  know 
that  it  is  War. 

While  history  was  being  made  within  a  few  blocks  of 
the  International  Settlement,  foreign  Shanghai,  growing 
a  bit  bored  with  "the  trouble",  concerned  itself  with  how 
to  keep  amused  during  curfew  hours.  For  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  war  the  dance-mad  city  was  content  with  tea 
dances  which  were  prolonged  until  nine-thirty  or  so  in 
the  evening — allowing  just  time  enough  to  reach  home 
before  the  zero  hour  of  ten.  Before  long,  however,  social 
Shanghai,  satiated  with  unaccustomed  sleep,  evolved  the 
curfew  dance.  To  participate  in  this  wartime  diversion 
you  must  reach  your  favorite  night  club  before  ten  o'clock, 
and  stay  there  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  like  it 
or  not. 

Always  an  interesting  and  cosmopolitan  city,  Shanghai 
during  "the  trouble"  took  on  all  the  color  and  atmosphere 
of  a  great  world  capital  at  war.  The  Settlement  bristled 
with  military  activity.  Men  in  the  uniforms  of  many 
nations  thronged  the  hotel  lobbies  and  clubs,  sentries  with 
bayonets  stood  guard  at  every  corner,  the  martial  music 
of  newly  arrived  defense  troops  marching  from  the  Bund 
gave  a  military  air  to  Nanking  Road,  and  Shanghai  awoke 
to  the  sound  of  reveilly. 


Although  the  war  was  but  a  figurative  stone's  throw 
from  the  International  Settlement,  few  foreigners,  with 
the  exception  of  news-reel  men  and  correspondents,  saw 
anything  of  it — and  more  than  one  correspondent  covered 
the  war  from  a  room  in  the  Cathay  Hotel. 

Japanese  bombing  planes  often  flew  perilously  near  the 
Soochow  Creek  borderline  and  anti-aircraft  shells  fre- 
quently fell  into  the  Settlement,  yet  residents  of  Shanghai 
seemed  more  concerned  over  communistic  riots  than  they 
did  over  the  actual  hostilities.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  Chinese  were  thrown  out  of  work  and  approx- 
imately a  million  affected  by  the  closing  of  industrial  con- 
cerns in  Kiangwan  and  Chapei,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council.  With  these  hungry 
thousands,  many  diseased  and  without  sufficient  clothing 
swarming  the  streets  of  the  Settlement,  the  problem  became 
a  serious  one  and  there  were  several  raids  on  foodshops, 
quickly  quelled,  however,  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Police.  Seventy-nine  refugee  camps  were  opened  by  var- 
ious public  and  private  philanthropic  organizations.  The 
refugees  were  fed  twice  a  day,  one  bowl  of  soft  rice,  one 
of  hard.  At  the  famous  Bubbling  Well  Temple  twenty- 
five  hundred  refugees  were  quartered.  There  amid  the  an- 
cient red  and  gold  splendor  of  the  temple,  where  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  Chinese  have  worshipped  their  ancestors, 
the  long  ragged  lines  formed  twice  a  day  for  their  bowls 
of  rice.  Often  they  asked  for  bread  but  there  was  not 
sufficient  money  to  purchase  it. 

I  watched  mile  after  mile  of  human  misery  cross  the 
famous  Garden  Bridge.  The  sky  behind  them  lit  with 
the  flames  of  their  burning  homes,  the  future  before  them  un- 
known, refugees  crossed  the  bridge  all  day  long,  carrying 
whatever  pitiful  possessions  with  which  they  could  escape. 
Usually  there  was  a  teapot  and  a  bowl  for  the  rice  they 
hoped  to  obtain.  Even  in  China  where  misery  is  a  common- 
place there  have  perhaps  seldom  been  witnessed  such  piti- 
ful scenes.  Old  men,  inadequately  clothed,  shivered  in 
the  bitter  cold  as  they  were  carried  along  on  the  backs  of 
their  sons;  little  children  separated  from  their  families  in  the 
terrific  traffic  jam,  were  trampled  upon  and  left  crying  in 
the  streets;  those  who  were  struggling  under  heavy  loads 
of  bedsprings  and  boxes  were  jostled  and  sworn  at   and 
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Orchid  Culture  in  Manila 


By  B.  Skou 


Phalaenopsis  Schilleriano  (tigre) 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Luzon. 
In  Manila  it  flowers  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  only 
after  a  cool  winter.  The  flowers 
are  lilac  in  color  and  often  have  a 
very  sweet  scent.  The  white 
Phalaenopsis  Aphrodite  does  not 
have  so  many  flowers,  but  when 
correctly  handled  (see  the  text) 
will  flower  freely  the  year  around. 
(Photograph  by  Fred  C.  Hadden) 

raised  in  masses,  or  pollinea 


THAT  some  orchid  flo- 
wers are  considered  to 
be  of  rare  beauty,  may 
be^deduced  from  the  fact  that 
single  cut  flowers  sell  for  as 
much  as  five  dollars  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  and 
that  orchid  culture  is  a  fasci- 
nating occupation,  from  the 
fact  that  many  people  of 
means  in  America  and  Europe 
spend  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  plants  and 
houses  for  growing  them  in. 
|  Orchids,  according  to  an 
authority,  are  perennial  her- 
baceous plants,  with  fleshy 
or  leathery  parallel-vecined 
leaves,  and  remarkableflowers 
of  every  size  and  color,  with 
three  sepals,  and  three  petals, 
of  which  the  lower  one  is 
usually  larger,  wider,  and 
more  brightly  colored  than 
the  others  and  is  known  as  the 
labellum.  The  pollen  is  often 
,  on  little  stalks. 


To  spend  a  number  of  years  in  the  Philippines,  the  home 
of  some  of  the  world's  finest  orchids,  without  learning  some- 
thing about  them  and  possibly  trying  to  grow  some  of  them, 
is  certainly  missing  a  great  opportunity. 

It  is  best  to  start  with  two  ground  orchids  which  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  in  the  garden.  Given  a  light,  well-drain- 
ed soil,  plenty  water,  manure,  and  sunshine,  they  will  flower 
constantly  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  If  grown  in  pots, 
they  should  be  repotted  once  a  year.  They  will  have 
increased  sufficiently  in  number  each  time  for  two  or  three 
new  pots  from  each  old  one.  These  are  Spathoglottis 
plicata  and  Arundina  bambusi folia.  The  first  of  these 
can  be  seen  in  most  gardens  and  in  many  Manila  homes; 
but  it  is  seldom  the  gorgeous  plant  it  could  be  if  it  is  cul- 
tivated as  directed.  It  has  clusters  of  one  and  a  half  inch 
flowers,  pale  to  deep  lilac  in  color,  which  when  cut  and 
placed  in  water  will  last  more  than  a  week.  The  stems  of 
the  last-named  orchid  grow  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet 
and  resemble  small  bamboo,  hence  the  name  bambusi- 
folia. The  flowers  are  two  by  three  inches,  white  and 
lilac,  and  have  a  typical  orchid-flower  shape.  Small  plants 
form  on  the  nodes  beneath  the  flowers  once  a  year,  and 
when  they  are  ready  to  fall  off,  they  may  be  planted.  Other 
orchids  that  may  be  planted  in  pots  are  Renanthera 
Sforiei  and  the  Singapore  Vanda  Joaquim.  They  have 
ae*real  roots  and  require  poles  to  fasten  them  to.  Both 
have  magnificent  flowers.  Those  of  the  last  one  resemble 
Arundina. 
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The  next~step  in  orchid  culture  is  to  grow  the  air  plants 
or  epiphytes.  The  Spaniards  call  these  "parasitas". 
They  are,  however,  not  parasites,  but  merely  cling  to  trees 
for  support,  and  are  supposed  to  get  all  their  nourishment 
from  the  moisture  in  the  air.  Most  or  all  of  these  will 
grow  in  soil  if  it  is  well  drained.  I  am  experimenting  at 
present  with  growing  epiphytes  as  ground  orchids,  and  so 
far  have  had  encouraging  results. 

A  good  way  to  grow  them  is  to  fasten  them  firmly  to 
a  coconut  husk  which  has  been  wired  to  a  piece  of  wood. 
After  that  the  main  thing  is  location.  Phalaenopsis 
plants  do  best  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  where  they 
get  plenty  of  air  and  light  but  not  too  much  sun.  They 
must  also  be  protected  by  the  overhanging  roof  from  too 
much  rain,  which  will  rot  them.  In  the  dry  season  they 
should  be  watered  daily  and  whenever  possible  with  rice 
rinsings  or  water  used  for  washing  fish  or  meat.  I  have 
been  told  that  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  ammophos  fer- 
tilizer in  a  gasoline  tin  of  water  produces  excellent  results. 
Vandas  can  stand  more  sun,  but  the  south  or  west  sides 
of  the  house  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Of  course 
the  best  way  to  grow  orchids  is  to  fasten  them  on  the  trees 
in  the  garden.  To  do  this,  attach  them  firmly  to  the 
bark  with  strips  of  strong  cloth  or  shreds  of  coconut  husk 
and  small  nails.  Do  not  cover  their  roots  or  stems  too 
much.  In  a  short  time  they  will  attach  themselves  and 
send  their  roots  in  all  directions  over  the  bark. 

The  worst  insect  pest  is  a  small  blue  butterfly  which 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  buds  and  tender  leaves.  Under  a 
lens  they  look  like  the  half  of  a  golf  ball.  In  some  local- 
ities it  is  necessary  to  pick  these  eggs  off  daily,  because 
after  they  hatch  the  caterpillars  take  the  exact  color  of 
the  leaf  or  flower  they  live  on  and  destroy,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  find. 


Spathoglottis  Plicata,  our  most  common  ground  orchid  of  which 
more  than  a  dozen  interesting  varieties  are  found.  It  flowers  freely 
the  year  around,  but  the  flowers  are  without  scent.  (Photograph 
by  Jos6  Gonzalez). 


Space  only  permits  mentioning  three  classes  of  our  most 
beautiful  Philippine  orchids,  the  Phalaenopsis,  butterfly 
or  mariposa,  the  Vanda,  and  the  Dendrobium. 

The  most  satisfactory  plant  for  Manila  is  the  white 
Phalaenopsis  Aphrodite,  of  which  the  most  beautiful 
ones  come  from  the  mountains  east  of  Cabanatuan,  to- 
wards Baler.  The  lilac  or  pink  Phalaenopsis  Sande- 
riana comes  from  Mindanao.  They  vary  from  white  to 
deep  lilac.  These  two  will  flower  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  if  kept  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  and  treated  right. 
The  following  two  are  also  of  great  beauty  but  require  a 
cool  winter  in  Manila  in  order  to  flower  in  January  to 
April ;  otherwise  only  a  new  plant  is  formed  at  the  end  of 
the  flowering  stock:  they  are  the  pink  and  sweetly  scented 
Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana  (tigre)  from  the  Pacific 
side  of  Luzon,  and  the  brown  spotted  Phalaenopsis 
Stuartiana  from  Surigao,  Mindanao.  Both  have  grey- 
striped  leaves. 


One  flower  from  a  large  cluster  of  Vanda  Sanderiana  {Waling 
Waling).  This  is  our  most  showy  orchid.  The  plant  flowers  in 
June.  The  flowers  are  lilac  in  color  with  chocolate  spots,  and  bear 
no  scent.     (Photograph  by  Jose  Gonzalez.) 


as     the 
sun. 


Phalaenopsis    plants     and     can    stand     more 


Vanda  Sanderiana 
(waling  waling) ,  from 
Mindanao,  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  showy  of 
Philippine  orchids.  It 
bears  large  clusters  of  large 
lilac  flowers  marked  with 
chocolate-colored  spots. 
It  blooms  between  May 
and  August  for  more  than 
a  month.  Vanda  luzo- 
nica  has  smaller  white 
flowers  with  deep  lilac 
blotches.  Vanda  Boxalli 
has  attractive  flowers  and 
Vanda  lamellata  has 
small  yellow  and  brown 
flowers.  The  V and  as  do 
not  require  so  much  water 


One  flower  from  Dendrobium  Superbum  from  Luzon.  This  plant 
is  easy  to  grow  on  trees  and  flowers  in  February.  The  flowers  are  lilac 
in  color  and  are  strongly  scented.  (Photograph  by  Jose  Gonzalez.) 


Dendrobium  plants  have  elongated  stems  which  are 
false  bulbs.  The  best  known  \§  Dendrobium  superbum 
which  drops  its  leaves  and  bears  its  large  lilac  flowers  along 

the  pseudo-bulb  during  the 
dry  season.  They  have 
a  strong  odor  resembling 
the  drug  rhubarb.  Den- 
drobium cruminatum 
(pidgeon  orchid,  holy  ghost 
orchid)  bears  numerous 
small  white  scented  flow- 
ers, three  or  four  times  a 
year.  The  flowers  only 
last  a  day.  This  orchid 
flowers  on  the  same  day 
all  over  Manila.  Den- 
drobium taurinum  has 
clusters  of  white  and  lilac 
flowers  of  beautiful   form 

A  corner  of  the  orchid  house  of  Mrs.  Jos6  Gonzalez.  The  plants  are  protected 

from  heavy  rains  by  a  glass  roof  and  from  strong  winds  and  too  much  sun  by  near    the    end    Ot     a     tnree- 
the  house  being  situated  in  asmall  back  yard.     Note  the  abundance  of  flower,  pseUdo-bulb.         It      is 

(Photograph  by  Jos6  Gonzalez.)  *wu     r 

not  so  easy  to  grow  as  the  other.     Dendrobium  plants 
should  always  be  grown  on  trees. 

Some  15,000  different  orchids  have  been  described  from 
all  parts  of  the  world;  most  of  these  are  mere  botanical 
specimens  without  showy  flowers.  The  few  orchids 
mentioned  in  this  article  all  have  beautiful  flowers, 
are  easily  obtainable  from  commercial  gardens,  and 
when  properly  cared  for  will  add  tropical  beauty  to 
any  home  and   garden    in    the  Philippines. 

The  reason  most  people  are  unable  to  make  their 
Phalaenopsis  plants  flower  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  is  that  they  do  not  keep  them  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  and  protected  from  too  much 
direct   rain   and   sun. 
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May— And  It's  Antipolo  Time 


By  Bernardo  P.  Garcia 


A 


S  April   mellows   into    May,  the 
thoughts  of  thousands   of   Fili- 
pinos   turn    to    Antipolo,    which 
ranks  next  to  Baguio  in  popularity  as  a 
summer  resort.     With  all  their  charms, 
Sibul,  Silang,  Los  Banos,  nor  Pagsanjan 
can  tempt  away  the   throngs  of  people 
who  annually  visit  the  little  town  of  the  famous   shrine 
in  the  hills  twenty-seven  kilometers  from  Manila. 

Formerly  the  Antipolo  season  began  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  May,  and  it  has  been  only  in  recent  years  that  the  no- 
venarios  have  been  begun  a  month  earlier — the  first  Tues- 
day of  April — because  of  the  increasing  number  of  devotees 
who  annually  travel  to  the  town.  This  year  the  first  nine- 
day  mass  was  started  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  and  these  will 
continue  to  be  held  until  July  3,  the  last  day  of  the  last 
novenary.  Every  Sunday  a  brilliant  procession  of  the 
Antipolo  Virgin,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Paz  y  Buen 
Viaje  (Our  Lady  of  Peace  and  Good  Voyage)  starts  out 
from  the  church  and  passes  through  the  principal  streets 
filled  with  large  crowds. 

The  history  of  this  holy  image  is  one  full  of  romance  and 
is  closely  linked  with  the  history  of  the  dangerous  voyages 
of  the  Spanish  galleons  and  with  the  kaleidoscopic  history 
of  Manila  itself.  Numerous  miracles  are  ascribed  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  register  of  the  Antipolo  Church  and  in  the 
annals  of  the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  fathers. 

It  was  while  Juan  Nino  de  Tabora,  appointed  governor- 
general  of  the  Philippines,  was  waiting  for  the  galleon  Al- 
miranta  to  sail  from  Acapulco,  Mexico,  that  he  felt  himself 
strangely  drawn  to  the  image  that  was  then  venerated  in 
that  port.  Because  of  the  dangers  that  beset  a  trans-Pacific 
voyage  in  those  days,  Governor-General  de  Tabora  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  taking  the  image  along,  and  it  was  over 
the  protest  of  the  Acapulco  padre  that  the  image  sailed  with 
the  Almiranta  on  March  25,  1626,  Manila  being  reached 
June  29,  on  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  Day. 

The  arrival  of  the  image  in  Manila  was  celebrated  by  a 
grand  procession  and  a  special  thanksgiving  mass.  The 
image  was  placed  in  the  Cathedral,  and  on  July  22,  1632, 
the  Governor-General,  just  before  he  died,  entrusted  it  to 
the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Antipolo.  As  the  church  there  was 
thai  under  construction,  the  image  was  temporarily  placed 
in  an  antipolo  tree,  and  it  derives  its  name,  the  Virgin  of 
Antipolo,  from  this  incident.  The  original  branch  upon 
which  the  image  rested  now  forms  its  base. 

Following  the  revolt  of  the  Chinese  in  1639,  during  which 
the  sangleys  threw  the  image  into  the  flames,  from  which 
it  escaped  unburned,  Governor-General  Hurtado  de  Cor- 
cuera  decided  to  bring  it  back  to  Manila,  and,  after  a 
solemn  procession,  it  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  now 
the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  in  Intramuros. 

In  those  years,  enemy  ships,  most  of  which  were  Dutch 
and  British,  constantly  harassed  the  Spanish  galleons  and 
plundered  them  ot  their  rich  merchandise  and  silver,  and 
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therefore  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  image  to  Cavite 
where  the  Virgin  was  made  the  patron  saint  of  the  voyages 
between  the  Philippines  and  Mexico.  After  a  particularly 
serious  loss,  the  image  was  again  placed  aboard  a  vessel 
and  crossed  the  Pacific  the  second  time  in  1641  and  'subse- 
quently in  1643  and  1645.  Upon  its  return  in  February 
of  the  following  year,  Governor-General  Diego  Fajardo 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  image  to  Cavite.  To  the 
Virgin's  presence  in  Cavite  was  ascribed  the  defeat  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  Manila  Bay  on  June  10, 1646. 

In  1647  the  image  was  placed  on  the  galleon  Encarnacion 
sailing  to  Acapulco,  and  it  was  returned  to  the  Philippines 
on  the  galleon  San  Diego  which  also  carried  Bishop  Jose 
Millan  Poblete.  It  is  said  that  during  the  voyage  the 
Bishop  saw  signs  that  the  Virgin  wished  "to  be  back  to  be 
with  the  unhappy  Indios,  her  beloved  children",  in  An- 
tipolo. 

But  because  of  the  activity  of  Dutch  ships,  the  terror 
of  an  earthquake,  and  a  revolt,  the  image  was  again  taken 
to  sea  in  1651,  and  it  was  not  returned  until  1653,  coming 
on  the  same  ship,  the  San  Francisco  Javier,  on  which 
Governor-General  Manrique  de  Lara,  Archbishop  Miguel 
Poblete,  Bishop  Rodrigo  de  Cardenas,  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  state  and  the  church  traveled.  The  vessel  suffered 
greatly  from  wind  and  waves,  and  Governor-General  de 
Lara,  with  the  advise  of  the  Archbishop,  promised  to  restore 
the  Virgin  to  her  shrine  in  Antipolo  upon  their  arrival.  It 
was  after  this  voyage  that  the  Virgin  was  called  for  the 
first  time  La  Virgen  de  Buen  Viaje  y  de  la  Paz. 

The  image  arrived  in  Manila  on  July  22,  1653,  and  was 
taken  to  Antipolo  September  7  to  9  with  great  pomp,  hun- 
dreds of  gaily  decorated  bancas  accompanying  the  image 
on  its  trip  up  the  Pasig  river.  But  the  loss  of  two  more 
galleons,  the  San  Diego  and  the  San  Francisco  Javier, 
compelled  the  authorities  to  again  send  it  to  Acapulco,  on 
the  galleon  San  Jose,  in  1659,  and  it  did  not  come  back  to 
the  Islands  until  four  years  later,  in  1663,  the  return  to 
Antipolo  being  again  featured  by  a  great  celebration. 

The  throne  on  which  the  image  rests  was  constructed 
and  the  wand  it  bears  was  donated  by  Governor-General 
Juan  de  Arechedera  when  he  visited  Antipolo  in  1746. 
After  this  the  image  made  only  one  more  round-trip  across 
the  Pacific.  It  was  brought  to  Manila  on  June  6,  1746, 
placed  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Church,  and  carried  from  there 
to  the  Almiranta  Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar,  as  the 
British  had  been  playing  havoc  with  the  Spanish  galleons. 
The  image  was  brought  back  to  the  Philippines  on  January 
23,  1748,  and  on  Sunday,  February  18,  was  returned  to 
Antipolo,  from  where  it  has  since  been  taken  down  to 
Manila  only  during  great  religious  festivals.  The  Virgin's 
latest  visits  were  in  1904  and  in  November,  1926,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  coronation. 
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The  Twin  Ivories 


A  GROUP  of  soldiers  waited  eagerly  outside  the  office 
door  of  the  Commanding  Officer  of  "  A"  Company, 
First  General  Service  Battalion,  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary. Inside  the  office  two  officers  were  seated  at 
a  small  table  with  five  big  bundles  of  paper  money,  a  heap 
of  glittering  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  centavo  pieces, 
and  a  big  pile  of  copper  coins  in  front  of  them.  It  was  the 
twenty-ninth  of  February,  and  pay  day  in  the  Philippine 
Constabulary. 

"Private  Benito  Bailon." 

"Here,  Sir!" 

Private  Bailon  stepped  up  to  the  table  and  saluted, 
and  the  Commanding  Officer,  after  acknowledging  his 
salute,  counted  out  a  sum  from  the  piles  of  money  on  the 
table  and  handed  it  to  Benito. 

"Fourteen  pesos  and  forty  centavos",  said  the  Com- 
manding Officer. 

Private  Bailon  took  the  paper  bills,  grabbed  the  small 
change,  and  jammed  it  all  in  his  breeches  pocket. 

An  hour  later,  Bito,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was 
sitting  on  his  cot  in  a  corner  of  his  quarters  studying  the 
ten  pesos  in  paper  money  in  his  hands. 

Ten  pesos!  That  was  right.  He  had  received  fourteen 
pesos  and  forty  centavos,  but  he  had  paid  one  peso  to  the 
Post  Exchange,  two  pesos  to  the  laundryman,  and  another 
peso   to   the   barber  ,,„_  _ 

and  he  had  given  the 
forty  centavos  to  his 
friend   Carling. 

The  ten  pesos  was 
all  he  had,  all  that 
he  had  to  show  after 
a  month's  service.  It 
was  exactly  the 
amount  his  youngest 
sister  Lolita  had  ask- 
ed him  for  to  buy  a 
new  dress  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  Holy 
Week. 

There  was  time 
enough  to  send  the 
money  to  his  sister 
in  Tacloban.  But 
what  about  his  other 
sisters — Vacion,  Ca- 
ring, and  Trining? 
They  would  surely 
grumble  at  seeing 
Lolita  go  to  church 
in  her  beautiful  new 
dress  and  a  pair  of 
nice  shoes,  they  hav- 
ing nothing.  His  only 
brother,  too,  had 
long  been  asking  for 


By  Salvador  F.  Holaso 
Illustrated  by  1.  L.  Miranda 

a  "terno".  And  his  good,  old  mother;  what  could  he 
give  her?  Nothing!  There  would  be  no  other  pay  day 
before  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week. 

Bito's  lips  met  in  a  straight  line.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  a  sigh  escaped  him.  Visions  of  a  long,  splendid  church 
procession  came  to  his  mind  and  of  merry  people  going 
to  church  dressed  in  their  best  on  Easter.  But  he  knew 
that  if  he  could  not  send  them  any  money,  his  sisters  would 
have  to  go  in  their  worn  old  dresses. 

When  he  had  enlisted  six  months  before,  his  hopes  had 
run  high.  He  thought  it  would  be  no  time  at  all  before 
he  would  have  lots  of  money  and  could  return  to  his  native 
town  and  surprise  his  family  with  his  wealth.  He  saw 
travel,  adventure,  excitement,  and  quick  promotion  ahead 
of  him.  Now  these  ideas  burned  in  his  heart.  He  had 
learned  that  promotion  is  very  slow,  and  he  knew  men  who 
after  nine  years  in  the  service  were  still  privates. 

And  the  pay!  It  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  save 
anything  out  of  his  fourteen  pesos  and  forty  centavos  a 
month.  His  first  three  months  in  Manila  he  was  entangled 
in  debts.  There  had  been  so  many  things  to  buy  that  a 
soldier  must  have — such  as  soap,  shoe  polish,  oil  for  his 
rifle,  cigarettes,  little  cakes  sometimes — all  of  which  cost 
money,  and  he  had  also  made  friends  with  a  girl  and  had 
been   to   shows   with   her   downtown. 

Bito's  heart  became 
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heavier  and  heavier, 
and  a  tear  rolled 
down  his  cheek.  He 
lay  down  on  his  cot 
with  his  face  on  the 
pillow  to  conceal  his 
weakness  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  his 
comrades. 

"Come  on,  dice! 
Make  seven  or  ele- 
ven !" 

Bito  raised  his  head. 
At  the  far  end  of  the 
quarters  he  saw  half 
a  dozen  men  squat- 
ting in  a  circle.  They 
were  playing  the  fa- 
mous old  army  game. 
The  sight  was  not 
new  to  him.  Such 
games  usually  began 
on  pay  day  and  con- 
tinued until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  by 
which  time  the  money 
of  the  soldiers  would 
be  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  tw6  veterans 
at  the  game. 
(Con  tinuedon  page  622} 
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Kalatong 


A  Novel  of  Bontok  and  Ifugao 

By  T.  Inglis  Moore 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 
-r^ALATONG,  warrior-youth  of  Barlig,  a  village 


•"  of  the  Bontok   Igorots,    takes   his  first  head 

when  he  kills  Don  Carlos,  commander  of  a  Spanish 

expedition.     He    also    wounds    the    commander's 

mestizo  son,  Pedro  Puchilin,  the  interpreter,  who 

is  one  of  the  few  to  escape  when  the  Barligs  ambush 

and  destroy  the  Spanish  force. 

At  the  feast  following  the  Barlig  victory,  Kalatong  sees  and  desires 

the  beautiful  but  wayward  Aparas.     He  courts  her  and  kills  his  rival 

Chalwason  in  a  duel  at  her  sleeping-hut.     After  some  repulses,  he  wins 

lier  favor  and  becomes  betrothed  to  her. 

On  a  hunting  trip,  Kalatong  loses  his  way  and  surprises  a  young 
•girl  bathing.  She  flees  and  following  her  he  finds  himself  at  Kambulo, 
-where  Ms  mother  came  from.  It  is  dangerous  territory,  but  his  mother's 
brother,  Panharban,  a  noted  go-between,  shelters  him,  and,  impressed 
by  his  nephew's  personality,  tells  him  that  he  will  be  great  because 
he  is -not  only  brave  like  his  father,  but  has  the  power  of  speech  to  per- 
suade other  men.  In  her  old  wayward  spirit,  Aparas  becomes  unfaithful 
to  Kalatong  with  his  best  friend,  Maslang,  and  Kalatong  suffers  deeply 
Trom  the  double  betrayal.  In  the  mean  time,  he  takes  the  heads  of 
two  more  enemies,  and  earns  the  sobriquet,  ' 'He- Who-Kills- Alone". 
With  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  he  is  also 
left  alone  in  the  along,  and  takes  his  meals  in  the  Council  House. 

Thinking  of  marriage  once  again,  he  accompanies  a  number  of  warriors 
^oing  to  Kambulo  to  collect  a  debt,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  again  the  girl 
he  had  surprised  at  the  spring.  He  finds  that  she  is  still  free  and  tells 
his  uncle  that  he  has  decided  to  marry  her,  but  the  old  man  tells  him  this 
is  impossible  as  her  father  is  rich  and  a  noble.  He  talks  to  Intannap, 
however,  and  she  appears  to  like  him,  but  he  learns  later  with  angry 
jealousy  that  Pinean,  an  Ifugao  warrior,  is  the  preferred  suitor.  His 
uncle  advises  him  to  resort  to  a  magic  love  charm,  but  he  proudly  re- 
fuses to  do  this.  Again  on  a  visit  to  Kambulo,  he  joins  a  Kambulo 
war  party,  and  takes  another  enemy  head,  gaining  additional  honor 
for  his  bravery.  Intannap  succumbs  to  his  bold  wooing,  and  he  re- 
places Pinean  in  her  favor,  but  the  wily  Ifugao  succeeds  in  turning  the 
girPs  father,  the  rich  Kablin,  against  him.  When,  after  the  harvest, 
'Kalatong's  uncle,  as  go-between,  attempts  to  arrange  a  marriage,  Kab- 
lin refuses  to  consider  the  offer  on  the  ground  that  Kalatong,  though 
brave,  is  poor.  Intannap,  however,  encourages  Kalatong  to  become 
a  trader  to  gain  wealth,  and  although  he  at  first  proudly  rejects  the 
plan,  saying  that  he  is  a  warrior  and  a  hunter,  and  not  a  seller  of  wax  and 
pots,  she  points  out  that  the  life  would  be  dangerous,  and  to  this  idea 
he  succumbs.  Audaciously  he  travels  alone  as  a  trader  throughout 
Ifugao  and  Bontok,  taking  several  more  heads  on  encounters  on  the 
trail,  as  well  as  gaining  considerable  wealth  within  a  few  years,  after 
which  the  girl's  father  consents  to  the  marriage. 

After  the  marriage,  Kalatong  gives  up  trading  and  during  a  number 
of  tranquil  years  that  follow,  two  sons  are  born  to  him  and  Intannap — 
Agku  andChaiuyan.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  becomes 
he»a  of  his  wife's  family  and  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Ifugao  chief 
;  and  K®ble,  and  although  he  is  generally  liked  and  respected,  some  of 
the  other  chiefs  are  jealous  of  his  wealth  and  fame  as  a  warrior  and 
inwardly  resent  his  air  of  command. 

In  the  mean  time  America  declares  war  on  Spain  and  the  Americans 
replace  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippines.  Constabulary  posts  are 
established  at  Bontok  and  at  Banaue,  and  shortly  after,  a  Bontok  de- 
tachment punishes  Barlig  for  another  head-taking.  Kalatong's  brother, 
Bacni,  is  among  the  wounded,  and  his  old  friend,  Futad,  the  priest,  is 
killed,  and  as  Kalatong  gazes  upon  the  dead  man's  body,  his  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  new  invaders  is  strengthened.  The  matter  is  soon 
brought  to  a  test,  for  some  Kambulo  warriors  having  taken  a  head, 
the  Constabulary  from  Banaue  arrive  and  demand  the  slayer  and  the 
head.  The  ICambulo  warriors,  led  by  Kalatoijg,  resist  bravely,  but 
they  are  out-fought  and  are  forced  to  sue  for  peace.*  Lieutenant  Giles 
is  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  in  whom  Kalatong  recognizes  Pedro 
iPiichiliri,  his  old  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THE  ARREST 

S  PEDRO  interpreted  the  words  of  Ambohonon 
into  Spanish  to  Lieutenant  Giles,  he  stared  again  at 
Kalatong.  It  was  now  almost  twenty  years  since 
the  first  Spanish  expedition  to  Barlig.  But  in  that  danger- 
second  on  the  Mt.  Polis  trail  the  face  of  his  father's  slayer 
had  been  impressed  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  mestizo. 
And  now  he  was  almost  sure  that  here  was  the  foe  upon 
whom  he  sought  vengeance. 

The  Kambulos  gave  up  the  head.  Lutahan  was  taken 
to  Banaue  jail.  And  that  evening  Lieutenant  Giles  made 
an  entry  of  a  few  lines  for  two  days  in  June,  1906,  in  the 
Record  Book  of  Banaue  Post. 

"Expedition  of  26  men  with  Lieutenant  Giles  left  3 
a.  m.  for  Kambulo. 

Expedition  returned  10:20  p.  m.  Killed  10  people, 
had  3  cargadores  killed,  and  burned  some  houses. 
Took  one  prisoner.  The  Detachment  camped  at 
Kambulo.  Got  head  of  Bat  ad  killed  by  man  of 
Kambulo.  Left  it  at  Bat  ad.  Brought  one  prisoner 
from  Anaba  who  is  accused  of  killing  the  mother  of 
a  cabecilla  of  Talbok." 

Thus  the  expedition  which  settled  the  future  fate  of 
Kambulo  was  dismissed  in  military  fashion  with  a  few 
summary  lines. 

A  few  days  later  Kalatong  and  five  others  were  chosen 
by  a  village  Council  to  present  themselves  to  the  Apo  at  Ba- 
naue. There  Lieutenant  Giles  gave  Ambohonon  a  com- 
mission and  cane  as  Presidente  of  Kambulo.  Kalatong  and 
Pinean  were  amongst  those  appointed  as  cabecillas,  or  head 
men. 

Pedro  called  Ambohonon  and  pointed  to  Kalatong. 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Kalatong,  of  Lammug." 

"Kalatong?  Where  does  he  come  from?" 

"From  Barlig.    But  he— " 

"Barlig!"  exclaimed  the  interpreter.  His  smouldering 
dark  eyes  gleamed  as  he  asked,  "Did  he  take  many  heads 
there?" 

"About  six,"  answered  Ambohonon.  "One  was  the 
head  of  an  Ipanol." 

"Ah!"  Pedro  cried  exultantly.  The  last  doubt  was  re- 
moved. 

For  years  he  had  forgotten  about  revenging  the  death 
of  his  father  and  his  own  disfigurement.  For,  after  the 
second  Spanish  expedition  to  Barlig,  when  he  had  failed 
to  find  his  foe,  never  guessing  that  it  was  Kalatong's  spear 
which  he  had  used  to  revenge  himself  on  Captain  Valdero, 
he  had  gone  to  Ilocos  Norte.  There  he  became  a  merchant. 
But  he  had  met  with  ill  fortune.  His  wife  and  one  child 
had  died  of  fever.  His  business  had  not  prospered,  for  his 
cunning  overreached  itself  and  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
customers.  When  the  Americans  came,  his  keen  eyes  saw 
fresh    possibilities   opening   before    him.     He  joined    the 


Constabulary  and  was  sent  to  Bontok,  where  his  knowledge 
of  Spanish  and  the  native  dialects  had  made  him  valuable 
as  interpreter.  Upon  his  transfer  to  Banaue,  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  being  the  sole  link  between  the  American 
Lieutenant  and  the  natives  gave  him  unique  opportunities 
to  get  rich  and  powerful  by  blackmail,  bribery,  and  ex- 
tortion. Lieutenant  Giles  had  great  faith  in  him,  for  the 
astute  mestizo  well  knew  how  to  flatter  and  deceive  his 
superior.  Besides,  he  was  an  excellent  soldier,  strong, 
efficient,  and  fearless.  He  married  the  pretty  daughter 
of  a  rich  Banaue  chief  and  prospered,  feared  by  all  the 
people  of  Banaue  and  the  surrounding  villages. 

Now  it  delighted  him  to  feel  that  fate  had  put  his  enemy 
into  his  hands.  But  he  was  patient,  too,  and  went  warily 
about  the  securing  of  his  revenge,  making  inquiries  con- 
cerning Kalatong. 

TiTHEN  the  Constabulary  had  left  Kambulo,  Kalatong 
went  back  thoughtfully  to  his  home.     He  told  In- 
tannap  of  the  conversation  between  Ambohonon  and  the 
Apo  from  Banaue. 

"I  was  wrong,"  he  said  despondently.  "We  cannot 
fight  the  Melikano  as  we  fought  the  Ipanol.  Our  gods 
are  powerless.  The  omen  was  good.  Yet  now  our  houses 
are  burned,  our  warriors  slain.  And  the  Apo  said  he  will 
punish  us  again  if  we  take  more  heads." 

Then  he  brooded  darkly  over  his  recognition  of  the  inter- 
preter and  told  his  wife  how  he  was  sure  it  was  the  same 
man  who  had  shot  him  in  the  arm  at  Mt.  Polis  a  long  time 
ago,  and  whom  he  in  turn  had  wounded. 

Intannap  was  dismayed.  When  he  went  to  Banaue  she 
was  very  troubled,  and  it  was  with  great  relief  that  she  saw 
him  come  back  safely. 

But  Kalatong  sat  down  on  the  bench  gloomily  and  re- 
lated how  the  interpreter  had  questioned  Ambohonon 
about  him. 

"It  is  the  man  of  Mt.  Polis,"  he  said  gravely.  "And  he 
remembers  me.  There  was  hate  and  joy  in  his  eyes  as  he 
looked  at  me.  He  will  take  his  revenge.  And  Damoki  has 
told  us  how  this  sorcerer  by  deceiving  the  Apo'  is  the  real 
ruler  at  Banaue."  He  shook  his  head  and  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "And  I  can  do  nothing  against  the  white  man's 
guns!"  He  was  not  afraid,  but  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  come  into  conflict  with  a  superior  power  against 
which  he  was  helpless,  and  this  new  feeling  that  he  was 
powerless  made  him  despondent. 

Intannap  grew  more  perturbed  than  ever  when  she  saw 
what  she  had  never  thought  to  see— Kalatong's  superb 
confidence  fail  him.  Yet  she  was  fearful  too  because  of  his 
recklessness. 

"This  thing  is  very  bad,  husband,"  she  said.  "Promise 
me  you  will  take  care." 

And  Kalatong  gave  her  his  promise,  for  he  saw  how  an- 
xious she  was.  And  as  she  tried  to  console  him,  he  thought, 
looking  at  her  affectionately:  Ai!  she  is  a  true  comforter. 
For  the  years  had  only  strengthened  their  companionship 
and  deepened  their  understanding  of  one  another.  He  had 
never,  like  some  of  the  rich  chiefs,  taken  a  second  wife  or  a 
concubine.  He  was  too  happy  with  Intannap  for  that, 
and  ten  years  after  their  marriage,  they  still  lived  in  har- 
mony and  unity,  just  as  the  priest  had  symbolized  at  the 
Marriage  Feast  with  the  joined  runo  stalks  before  the  gra- 


nary door.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  had  gone  to  the  sleep- 
ing-hut with  one  of  the  young  girls,  after  a  Feast  when  the 
wine-jars  had  been  well  drained,  but  these  escapades  meant 
nothing.  If  Intannap  heard  of  them,  she  never  mentioned 
them.  She  was  a  wise  wife.  And  Kalatong  respected  her 
more  for  this. 

As  they  talked,  Agku  came  running  up  with  Chaiyuan 

behind  him. 

"Look,  father!  I  have  two  pieces  of  bamboo!"  he  cried, 
then  demanded,  "Show  me  how  to  make  fire  with  them!" 

"Do  not  trouble  your  father  just  now",  said  Intannap 
in  rebuke.     "He  will  show  you  some  other  time!" 

"No!  Now!"  commanded  the  boy  imperiously.  "The 
Melikano  from  Banaue  has  burned  the  houses  at  Pasnakin. 
Chaiuyan  and  I  saw  them  smoking.  I  want  to  use  the 
bamboos.  Then  I  shall  go  to  Banaue  and  burn  down  the 
house  of  the  white  man!" 

Kalatong  smiled  proudly  at  his  son.  Agku  was  now  a 
tall,  strong  boy  of  nine  years,  with  his  fathers  brilliant  eyes 
and  prominent  chin.  Chaiyuan  was  quieter,  fine-featured, 
and  soft-eyed  like  his  mother.     But  now  he  joined  in: 

"Make  the  fire,  father!" 

So,  although  Intannap  shook  her  head  in  reproof,  Ka- 
latong showed  the  boys  how  to  make  fire  by  friction  with 
the  bamboo  stalks  while  they  exclaimed  with  delight  and 
he  smiled  at  their  eagerness. 

"How  did  fire  come  first?"  Agku  asked  curiously. 

"That  is  a  long  story,  my  sons.  But  you  remember  how 
a  very  long  time  ago  the  great  flood  came  and  drowned  all 
the  Earth  people  except  Wigan  and  Bugan?" 

Agku  nodded  sagely.  "Yes  Wigan  was  on  Mt.  Amuyao 
over  there  and  Bugan  on  Mt.  Kalauitan." 

"Yes,"  said  Kalatong.  And  he  forgot  his  own  troubles 
as  he  went  on  to  tell  the  old  story  of  how  the  god  Muntalog 
secured  fire  for  the  first  Ifugaos  from  his  father  Mumbonang 
by  taking  a  bristle  from  his  head,  the  white  of  his  eye,  and 
wax  from  his  ear.  These  were  the  steel,  flint,  and  tinder; 
and  from  them  Wigan  and  Bugan  learned  to  make  fire  on 
the  Earth  World. 

Bright-eyed  the  boys  listened,  interrupting  to  ask  many 
questions.  And  when  all  the  family  sat  down  to  the  rice 
and  little  juicy  shell-fish  Agku  had  gathered  in  the  fields, 
Kalatong  looked  at  his  children  fondly  and  thought  with 
a  pang  that  if  his  enemy  the  interpreter  killed  him,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  watch  them  grow  up,  till  they  in  turn 
looked  after  him  in  his  old  age. 

But  no  news  came  from  Banaue,  and  when  he  went 
there  to  present  himself  to  the  Lieutenant,  Pedro  said 
nothing  to  him. 

Tust  afterwards  he   went  over  to  Barlig  to   a  cousin's 
J   Marriage    Feast.     The    third    afternoon    of  the    cele- 
brations he  started  up  from  the  wine  jar  as  a  kinsman 
from  Kambulo  came  striding  over  to  him  gravely.     His 
heart  became  heavy  with  foreboding  of  evil. 
"You  bring  bad  news  for  me?" 
His  kinsman  nodded.     "Yes.     Your  son  Agku—" 
"Agku!     What  harm  has  happened  to  him?" 
The  kinsman  looked  at  Kalatong  pityingly.     "Yester- 
day he  was  murdered!" 

"Murdered!"  Kalatong  stared  at  the  messenger,  dazed. 

(Continued  on  page  618) 
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Through  the  Eyes  of  a  German  Painter 


By  Ernst  Vollbehr 


CHRISTMAS  IN   THE   PHILIPPINES 

\\^3     A  FTER  we  had  seen  CaPtain  Cam" 

sA  yk       l\     mann  off,  we  returned  to  the  house, 
r*)  ji  and  while  the  tropical  sunset  threw 

^^vt  a  glow  over  the  rocky  shores  of  Mahaba, 
my  host,  Mr.  Gabler-Gumbert,  began  to 
adorn  a  real  fir  Christmas  tree.  That  evening,  a  happy 
group  of  brown  youngsters  gathered  around  the  lighted 
tree,  and  every  child  found  a  plate  loaded  with  German 
ginger-bread,  American  walnuts  and  hazelnuts,  a  Phil- 
ippine confection  made  of  rice  and  pilinuts,  and  "all-day 
suckers"  in  all  kinds  of  bright  colors.  There  were 
also  dolls,  blown  up  animals  made  of  rubber,  and 
Japanese  metal  toys.  My  friend,  Gabler-Gumbert, 
made  a  little  speech  in  the  local  dialect,  and  told  of 
his  youth  and  of  Christmas  in  Germany,  and  how  the 
German  Christmas  tree  had  been  adopted  by  the  whole 
world!  The  children  joined  in  singing  "O,  Tannebaum", 
and,  as  I  stepped  outside,  I  felt  the  presence  of  God  in 
this  Christmas  night.  A  full  moon  was  in  the  heavens 
and  I  also  made  out  the  Southern  Cross.  Thousands 
of  bugs  and  other  insects  filled  the  air,  and  even  in  the 
bedroom  that  night,  fireflies  were  swinging  about  outside 
my  mosquito  net  as  I  thought  of  my  home  in  Germany, 
tortured  by  my  country's  enemies. 

I  ATTEMPT  TO  PAINT  A  BANYAN  TREE 

From  the  house  the  next  morning  I  saw  a  picturesque 
group  of  trees  on  the  highest  point  in  the  island,  about 
eighty  meters  above  sea-level,  a  kind  of  Reus,  which  sends 
air  roots  to  the  ground  to  brace  its  branches.  The  people 
believe  that  these  trees  are  haunted,  and  there  are  many 
other  superstitions  connected  with  them;  one  is  that  if  a 
leaf  from  this  tree  drops  on  anyone's  shoulders,  he  must  soon 
die.  As  a  consequence,  these  trees  are  carefully  avoided, 
and  no  laborer  could  be  found  to  raise  his  bolo  against 
one.  Unaware  of  these  facts,  I  now  chose  a  tree  of  this 
species  to  serve  as  a  motive  for  one  of  my  paintings. 

We  had  made  arrangements  for  two  young  men  to  accom- 
pany us,  Mr.  Gabler-Gumbert  and  myself,  but  through  a 
misunderstanding  only  two  small  boys  showed  up  to  act 
as  our  guides  and  carriers.  One  was  given  my  light  paint- 
ing gear  to  carry,  and  the  other  carried  our  food  supply. 
The  nearer  we  came  to  the  trees,  the  stranger  the  two  boys 
acted.  One  began  to  cry,  and  the  other  continually  tried 
to  lead  us  off  on  side-paths.  Finally  our  guides  gave  us 
the  slip  entirely,  we  could  not  find  them,  and  I  had  to  give 
up  my  plan  of  painting  the  haunted  thicket. 

PAINTING   IN  THE  RAIN 

We  sneaked  through  the  heavy  bushes,  often  held  back 
by  sharp  spines  of  the  bejuco,  considered  the  largest  type 
of  palm,  for  it  not  only  rises  to  great  height,  but  also  grows 
horizontally  to  as  much  as  two  hundred  meters.  We 
finally  reached  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  where 
some  tall  old  coconut  trees  grew  on  the  white  beach.  We 
looked  down  from  an  overhanging  rock  into  a  fantastically 


beautiful  coral  sea  garden  with  many  multi-colored  fish 
swimming  around.  Small  silhouette-like  island  groups 
seemed  to  float  in  the  distance,  the  morning  sun  drew  a 
path  of  glittering  white  light  over  the  mirror  of  the  quiet 
sea,  and  the  panorama  was  backed  by  the  high,  pointed 
mountain  chains  of  the  main  island  of  Samar. 

The  two  boys  had  found  us  again — they  said  they  had 
gotten  lost — and  I  was  able  to  paint  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. At  first  I  even  thought  that  I  had  plenty  of  time 
to  paint  it  in  detail,  but  suddenly  a  wind  arose,  accompanied 
by  showers,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  protect  the  wet,  half- 
finished  picture  against  the  elements.  Luckily  the  rain 
was  of  short  duration.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  sent  the 
boys  back  along  the  western  shore  with  written  orders 
to  send  us  a  boat  to  return  on  and  also  some  drinking  water. 
An  hour  and  a  half  later  two  boatmen  arrived  in  an  out- 
rigger canoe.  They  brought  us  the  water  and  also  a  plate 
of  sandwiches.  And  we  had  thought  we  were  in  a  verit- 
able wilderness,  far  away  from  civilization! 

The  two  boatmen  left  their  boat  on  the  beach  and  helped 
me  to  hold  my  picture  and  the  easel  so  that  I  could  work 
in  spite  of  the  wind.  They  became  so  much  interested  in 
what  I  was  doing  that  they  forgot  all  about  their  boat, 
and  when  we  were  ready  to  return  home,  we  saw  it  drifting 
away  about  a  hundred  yards  distant.  It  was  impossible 
to  swim  out  to  it  because  of  the  swift  current  and  the  sharks, 
so  one  man  was  sent  back  to  get  a  small  boat  to  go  after 
the  other,  the  other  man  went  with  him  with  my  painting 
gear,  and  we  started  to  walk  home  along  the  rocky  eastern 
shore  as  my  friend  wanted  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  that  part  of  his  plantation.  The  tide  had  risen, 
and  what  I  had  expected  to  be  a  walk  became  a  very  tiring 
climbing  party.  The  rocks  were  sharp  as  knives,  and  I, 
in  my  city  shoes,  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  from  slipping 
and  falling,  and  our  way  was  further  impeded  by  the  re- 
mains of  trees  and  vines  torn  down  and  strewn  along  the 
rocky  beach  by  the  last  typhoon.  A  little  before  reaching 
the  house,  several  hours  later,  I  got  a  painful  cramp  in  my 
muscles  so  that  I  could  not  paint  when  some  visitors 
arrived  from  Samar  in  their  beautiful  native  costumes. 

THE   ORCHARD    AT    BUAD 

The  next  day,  my  friend  and  I  took  the  launch  to  the 
neighboring  island  of  Buad,  where  he  and  his  brother-in- 
law  had  started  a  fruit  orchard  of  over  five  hundred  hec- 
tares. The  people  on  the  place  had  erected  a  bamboo 
arch  in  our  welcome.  Passing  through  mangrove  and  nipa 
swamps,  old  coconut  plantations,  and  fields  of  pineapples, 
we  reached  a  valley  where  the  great  orchard  is  situated. 
The  different  experiments  in  grafting  greatly  interested 
me.  The  stock  roots  are  chiefly  native  citrus  plants,  and 
on  these  are  grafted  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pomelos,  and 
other  members  of  the  citrus  family.  Tamarinds  and 
camachili  are  used  as  wind-breaks.  Pineapple  and  citrus 
shrubs  were  selected,  I  was  told,  as  these  are  not  damaged 
by  the  typhoons  that  frequently  rage  here.  The  fruit 
(Continued  on  page  616) 


Early  Days  in  the  Mountain  Province 


By  Wilfrid  Turnbull 


A 


T  stations  in  the  Mountain  Province 
much  of  the  duty  consisted  of  in- 
vestigating complaints  and  quar- 
rels and  in  either  settling  these  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  concerned  or  in  refer- 
ring them  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  who 
was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Some  of  these  cases  were 
very  interesting,  bringing  out  as  they  did  tribal  and  district 
customs  and  peculiarities;  others  offered  welcome  entertain- 
ment in  the  none-too-lively  isolation.  I  recall  some  of 
them: 

THE   IFUGAO    AMOK 

An  Ifugao  from  a  rather  distant  settlement,  having  failed 
to  work  out  his  road  or  cedula  tax,  was  sent  for  and  told  to 
sleep  at  the  guardhouse  until  the  obligation  had  been  ful- 
filled, but  to  provide  his  own  subsistence.  He  had  been 
given  several  passes  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  his 
food  supply,  had  invariably  returned  on  time,  and  had 
been  a  diligent  worker.  But  he  failed  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance after  a  subsequent  absence  and  we  learned  that  instead 
of  going  home  for  food  he  had  gone  to  the  house  of  a  man, 
between  whose  family  and  his  own  there  was  a  feud  dating 
back  several  generations,  and  had  wiped  out  man  and  family. 
When  brought  in  he  was  quite  frank  about  the  killing  and 
just  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  he  had  been  before.  He  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  talk  to  me  one  day,  I  had  him  brought 
to  the  office  against  the  advice  of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
who  was  of  the  same  clan.  The  prisoner's  quiet  demeanor 
gave  no  indication  of  evil  intent,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  anything  particular  to  communicate,  and  when  leav- 
ing he  tried  to  kill  a  little  Iiongot  boy  by  bringing  down 
his  manacled  wrists  on  the  youngster's  head,  fortunately 
being  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  sergeant  who  had  been 
watching  him  like  a  hawk.  Tried,  convicted,  and  landed 
in  the  provincial  jail  | with  a  long  prison  sentence,  after  a 
period  of  exemplary  behavior,  this  man  ran  amok,  killing 
seven  of  his  fellow  convicts  before  he  was  shot. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL    PRIDE    OF   THE     LAVANDERA 

The  station  at  Banaue,  sub-province  of  Ifugao,  occupied 
a  small  promontory  overlooking  the  valley  and  consisted 
of  the  comandancia,  housing  officers'  quarters  and  offices, 
separated  by  a  small  parade  ground  from  the  barracks, 
hospital,  and  barrio  for  the  soldiers'  families,  the  only  way 
to  reach  this  group  of  buildings  being  past  the  comandancia 
beyond  which  visitors  were  not  allowed  except  they  had 
a  pass.  Upon  my  return  from  an  inspection  and  pay  trip, 
the  sergeant  reported  that  during  my  absence  a  very  re- 
cently bereaved  Christian  widow  from  the  neighborhood 
had  taken  up  residence  at  the  hospital  claiming  to  be  the 
asaua  [wife]  of  the  Ilocano  practicante,  and  that  this 
proceeding  had  caused  the  man's  Ifugao  wife  to  attempt 
suicide.  Going  to  see  the  supposedly  dying  woman,  who 
was  my  laundress,  I  found  her  pretty  badly  cut  up  and 
securely  tied  so  as  to  prevent  further  injury  to  herself 
and  also  to  restrain  her  from  wreaking  vengeance  on  the 


offending  couple.  The  poor  woman  was  in  anything  but 
a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  as  was  to  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  and  told  me  that  after  killing  the  perfi- 
dious mediquillo  and  his  co-breaker  of  the  seventh  Com- 
mandment, she  intended  taking  her  own  life.  While  dres- 
sing her  wounds  I  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  to  take  a 
more  philosophic  view  of  the  affair.  Finally,  in  despair,  I 
enlarged  upon  the  great  inconvenience  she  was  causing 
everybody  and  more  ^especially  myself  who  would  be 
without  clean  clothes,  and  after  a  while  professional  pride 
and  self-abnegation  conquered  desire  for  revenge.  Pro- 
mising to  take  no  further  violent  action,  she  was  untied 
and  made  a  rapid  recovery — mental  and  physical. 

THE    OFFICIAL   HEARING    ON   THE    SCANDAL 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  the  practicante  explained  that 
both  he  and  the  woman  had  been  suddenly  stricken  by  a 
most  virulent  form  of  love  which  was  too  strong  for  their 
naturaleza;  that  the  attack  had  come  on  shortly  after 
my  departure,  and,  neither  priest  nor  justice  being  available, 
they  had  thrown  convention  and  everything  else  on  love's 
altar.  The  few  Christian  ladies  on  and  near  the  station 
were  much  incensed  at  the  widow's  conduct  becoming 
public  and  made  life  miserable  for  her.  This  unfortunate 
victim  of  tropical  love  was  suffering  from  mental  torture 
and  verguenza  too  acute  to  allow  of  her  making  a  com- 
plaint in  person,  so  she  put  it  in  writing.  The  letter  is 
still  among  my  treasured  souvenirs  of  life  in  those  parts, 
but  is,  unfortunately,  unfit  for  publication — as  yet.  Send- 
ing for  all  the  women  involved  in  the  scandal  and  for  their 
husbands,  after  the  first  greetings,  I  was  unable  to  get  in 
a  word.  Pandemonium  broke  loose.  The  contents  of 
the  letter  gave  an  inkling  of  the  kind  of  compliments  show- 
ered on  and  returned  by  the  bride,  but  from  a  scientific 
standpoint  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dialect  used  by  the 
ladies  was  one  of  which  I  knew  not  a  single  word.  Finding 
myself  woefully  incapable  of  handling  the  situation,  I 
was  glad  to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  sergeant  major 
and  his  wife  who  soon  arranged  a  more  amicable  modus 
vivendi,  the  incident  being  promptly  forgotten  in  a  suc- 
cession  of  occurrences   of  more   general   interest. 

THE  CAUTIOUS  DEPUTY  TREASURER 

At  the  hearing  of  a  controversy  regarding  the  ownership 
of  a  pony,  it  transpired  that  one  of  the  disputants  had 
intended  killing  the  deputy  provincial  treasurer.  The  man 
admitted  that,  seeing  the  treasurer  ride  past  on  a  white  pony^ 
he  had  felt  an  overwhelming  desire  to  own  the  animal, 
and  as  this  necessitated  the  killing  of  the  deputy  he  had 
decided  to  do  so  as  the  official  returned,  but  that  the 
coveting  of  the  pony  and  intent  to  kill  had  both  been  evane- 
scent and  were  no  longer  entertained.  The  treasurer  hap- 
pening to  be  in  the  station  at  the  time  and  learning  of  this, 
forthwith  requested  an  escort  to  the  provincial  capital 
so  that  he  might  settle  his  accountability  and  leave  the 
province.    The  deputy  claimed  that  in  spite  of  the  man's 

(Continuad  on  page  614) 
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Editorials 


The  writer  of  these  monthly  comments 
has  no  especial  quarrel  with  the  political 
aspects  of  the  Hare  and  other  Philippine 
independence  bills  now  before  Congress. 
More  than  ten  years  ago,  as  editor  of  the 
Manila  Times,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  express  himself  in  favor  of  a  change  in  government  that 
would  make  possible  the  election  of  a  Filipino  governor- 
general  or  even  a  Filipino  pres- 
The  Hare  Bill  and  ident  of  a  Philippine  Free  State, 
Others  Like  It  patterned  after  that  of  Ireland, 

with  only  a  high  commissioner  or 
some  such  officer  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  Filipino  governments. 

The  American  governor-general  under  the  Jones  Law 
has  very  little  real  power,  anyway,  and  it  seems  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
not  willing  to  govern  the  Philippines  as  other  colonial 
powers  govern  their  colonies  or  to  use  coercion  to  any  great 
extent.  Long  ago  the  original  relation  of  military  conquest 
between  America  and  the  Philippines  has  developed  into 
something  more  like  a  partnership  of  great  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

What  the  writer — and  everybody  else — does  object  to 
are  the  economic  features  of  the  Hare  and  other  similar 
bills,  which  are  calculated  to  sacrifice  the  larger  part  of 
Philippine  industry  and  commerce  to  the  interests  of  a 
small  group  of  American  producers  of  competing  products 
without  even  corresponding  benefits  to  the  American  people 
themselves.  This  is  the  price  which  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  are  asked  to  pay  for  an  extension  of  their  rights 
of  political  economy,  and  the  price  is  too  high. 

Our  representatives  in  Washington  are  reported  to  have 
approved  the  Hare  Bill  and  this  may  ostensibly  be  so.  It 
is  inconceivable,  however,  that  they  are  actually  in  favor 
of  this  measure,  and  it  seems  obvious  that  they  have  been 
jockeyed  into  their  present  position.  The  general  con- 
sternation in  the  Philippines  can  only  be  shared  by  them, 
and  their  political  henchmen  in  Manila  are  only  doing 
them  a  disservice  in  representing  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion in  the  Philippines  as  being  anything  otherwise. 

Already  the  Philippine  government  is  staggering  from 
the  effects  of  the  general  world  economic  depression.  Sa- 
laries both  in  and  outside  of  the  government  have  been 
reduced,  there  is  much  unemployment,  public  works  have 
been  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  private  business  is  suffer- 
ing heavily.  This  is  a  gentle  prelude  to  what  would  happen 
if  the  Philippines  were  faced  with  the  certainty  of  a  willful 
destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  our  industry  and  commerce 
within  a  short  period  of  years  by  act  of  Congress. 

If  we  had  been  suffering  from  oppression  and  tyranny, 
the  situation  might  be  so  intolerable  that  no  price  would 
be  too  heavy  to  escape  it.  But  everybody  knows  that  this 
is  not  so.  We  are  happily  on  our  way  to  our  goal  of  ul- 
timate independent  nationhood — as  Mr.  Osmefia  and  Mr. 
Quezon  and  others  have  admitted  in  their  more  honest 
moments — and  there  are  no  reasons  other  than  those  re- 
sulting from  political  insincerity  and  chicanery  on  both  sides 
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—why  this  gradual  development  should  now  be  halted, 
and  the  people  of  this  country  be  thrown  into  a  morass  of 
economic  stagnation  and  personal  poverty  and  misery. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  choosing  between  saving  the  faces  of  their  representatives 
in  Washington  and  the  bellies  of  their  children,  there  can 
be  only  one  choice. 


The  United  States  can  do  with  the  Philippines  what 
it  likes.    Politically,  the  United  States  can  grant  the  Phil- 
ippines   complete    inde- 
Naval  and  Military  Bases        pendence,    can    grant   a 
in  Exchange  for  Free  Trade   limited  independence  and 

retain  naval  and  mili- 
tary bases  here,  or  continue  the  present  relationship.  In 
the  economic  field,  it  can  continue  the  present  trade  re- 
lations or  destroy  the  major  part  of  our  industry  and  com- 
merce, as  planned  in  the  Hare  Bill. 

But  the  Philippines  need  not  acquiesce  in  any  proposal 
made,  and  can  always  protest.  Our  representatives  in 
Washington  should  agree  to  whatever  may  be  proposed 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  Philippines;  whatever  is  harmful, 
they  should  oppose,  even  if  their  opposition  prove  futile. 
A  later  congress  might  be  found  more  just. 

If  Congress  with  one  hand  presents  us  a  bouquet  of 
flowers — such  as  a  further  grant  of  local  autonomy,  while 
preparing  with  the  other  to  give  us  a  hard  blow,  we  may 
have  to  stand  there  and  accept  both  flowers  and  the  blow, 
but  we  need  not  express  our  approval  of  the  proceedings. 

If  it  is  to  be  a  matter  of  bargaining,  why  not  propose 
this  to  Congress:  Complete  local  autonomy,  and  naval  and 
military  bases  for  the  United  States  here  in  exchange  for 
continued  free  trade  relations? 

This  might  appear  to  be  one-sided,  but  it  is  not  more 
one-sided  than  the  Hare  Bill;  and,  while  we  want  protec- 
tion, America  needs  bases  to  maintain  its  position  in  the 
Far  East,  and  continued  free  trade  relations  are  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  America  and  the  Philippines— 
despite  allegations  to  the  contrary  of  certain  limited 
American  interests. 


An  editorial    in  the    Philippines   Free 

Press  recently  closed   with   the  following 

words:     "The  dominance  of  the  Western 

powers  in  Far  Eastern   affairs    is  visibly 

AET3WKV*     waning,    becoming  but   a   shadow    of  its 

former  self.    As  part  of  this  general  fading 

from   the   scene,   the  relinquishment  of  the  Philippines 

by  the  United  States  apparently  has  both  logic  and  policy 

to  commend  it.  Unavoidably,  it 
The  Myth  of  the  would  seem,  the  fate  of  the  Phil- 
Decline  of  the  West     ippines  is  bound  up  with  that  of 

its  Eastern  neighbors.  Such  would 
appear  to  be  the  Islands'  'manifest  destiny',  and  the  action 
of  Congress,  whatever  its  impelling  motive  or  motives, 
may  be  regarded  as  falling  into  conjunction  with  one  of 
those  movements  in  world  history  which,  in  the  light  of 
later  years,  will  seem  to  have  been  inevitable". 


Thus  the  editor  of  the  Free  Press  pronounces  his  Yea- 
word,  seeing  in  the  recent  forty  minutes  in  Congress — dur- 
ing which  the  infamous  Hare  Bill  was  passed — a  display 
of  the  inevitable  forces  of  time  and  history.  The  curtain 
of  destiny  was  for  a  moment  lifted  and  we  were  vouch- 
safed a  glimpse  of  history  as  manufactured  by  three  hun- 
dred or  so  politicians  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
assembled. 

There  are  prob- 
ably not  many,  how 
ever,  who  will  join 
the  editor  of  the 
Manila  weekly  in 
intoning:  "Amen, 
Lord!  So  let  it 
be!" 

Is  it  true  that 
the  dominance  of 
the  Western  pow- 
ers is  waning  in  the 
Far  East?  If  we 
shift  the  sense 
slightly — Is  the  in- 
fluence of  Western 
civilization  waning 
anywhere? — we 
know  that  it  is  not 
so,  and  it  is  this 
that  counts,  not 
"dominance  "  in 
the  old-fashioned 
sense. 

It  may  be  that 
the  little  colonial 
wars,  the  little  con- 
quests of  the  past 
century  were  more 
colorful ,  more 
spectacular  and 
dramatic,  but  such 
contacts  were  su- 
perficial compared 
to  the  strong  and 
rapid  currents  of 
influence  now  pas- 
sing   across    the 

lands  and  oceans  of  the  world,  still,  chiefly,  from  West  to 
East.  Western  science  and  mechanical  genius,  western 
political  thought,  western  philosophy,  western  art  and 
music  are  sweeping  everything  before  them.  Western 
prestige  is  so  great  in  the  East  that  even  the  mistakes  of 
the  West  are  faithfully  copied. 

Trade  between  East  and  West  is  constantly  growing, 
the  inter-relations  are  becoming  ever  more  intricate  and 
complex,  and  this  will  continue  until  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  to  speak  of  East  and  West,  because  they  will  have 
become  one. 

There  is  no  "waning"  of  Western  influence  in  the  East. 
The  fate  of  the  Philippines  is  not  bound  up  with  that  of 
its  Eastern  neighbors,  for  these  themselves  are  being  Wes- 
ternized. With  all  the  world  adopting  the  Western 
outlook  as  well  as  the  forms  of  Western  culture,  what 
support  does  an  ill-considered  act  of  Congress  give  to 
predictions  of  Western  doom?  And  as  for  "logic "and 
"policy",  this  is  not  the  first  time  these  have  been  made 
the  subterfuges  of  the  faint-hearted. 


As  regards  the  program  of  salary  cutting  inaugurated 
by  the  Government,  most  citizens  would  agree  with  the 
Civil    Service    Employees    Associa- 
Thoughts  Anent       tion  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
the  Depression  duction  in  the  salaries  of  those  who 

receive  only   fifty   pesos   a    month 
or    less,    which,    according   to  the   plans,   would   be   cut 

two  per  cent. 
This  kind  of 
penny  -snatching 
is  not  worthy  of  a 
government.  The 
Government 
Em  p  1  oy  ee,  an, 
organ  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,  said 
editorially:  "Let 
the  difference  be 
made  up  by  deeper 
cuts  into  the  rela- 
tively rich  emolu- 
ments of  the  higher 
offices,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  Allow- 
ances' and  other 
forms  of  prodigal- 
ity and  waste". 
This  position  is 
wholly  justified. 
Important  sav- 
ings could  be 
made  by  a 
thoroughgoing 
reorganization  of 
the  government 
as  well  as  by  re- 
ductions of  sala- 
ries, especially  in 
the  higher  posi- 
tions. It  may  well 
be  a  matter  of 
pride  that  the 
Philippine  Govern- 
ment is  better  or- 
ganized than  the 
Federal,  state, 
county,  and  municipal  governments  of  the  United  States, 
the  Philippines  having  started  over  some  few  decades  ago, 
as  it  were,  with  a  brand-new  government,  the  result  of  in- 
telligent planning  by  competent  bodies  of  Americans  and 
Filipinos.  Nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  duplication  of 
effort,  resulting  from  overlapping  functions,  has  crept  in, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  our  executive  and  legislative 
authorities  to  reread  the  reports  that  have  been  made  at 
various  times  in  the  past  on  this  matter  and  to  act  upon 
some  of  the  proposals  put  forward  in  regard  to  the  various 
bureaus  and  their  divisions  and  especially  the  various 
government  commissions  and  boards. 

People  in  general,  and  especially  the  unemployed,  should 
be  encouraged  to  leave  the  cities  and  towns  and  to  go  back 
to  the  provinces  to  live  with  their  families.  Living  is 
much  cheaper  in  the  country  and  in  the  barrios,  and  it  is 
always  possible  to  raise  chickens  and  garden  vegetables 
for  the  table  at  very  little  money  cost. 
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THE  NEW  DEWEY:     "YOU  MAY  FIRE  WHEN  YOU  ARE  READY,  HERBERT. 


The  effects  of  a  temporary  economic  depression  in  a 
country  like  the  Philippines  need  not  even  approach  in 
seriousness  the  lamentable  results  of 
Maintaining  such  a  depression  in  northern  countries, 
Our  Balance  largely  industrialized,  where  unemploy- 
ment often  leads  to  exposure  to  bitter 
weather  and  actual  starvation. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  present  is  merely  a 
more  serious  variety  of  the  type  of  depression  which  the 
world  recurrently  experiences,  or  whether  it  marks  indeed 
the  "close  of  an  epoch"  and  signifies  the  downfall  of  our 
present  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  organization. 
As  to  this,  the  writer  could  only  express  an  opinion.  It 
is  better  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  fundamentals  of 
human  social  life  remain  the  same.  No  sudden  disease 
has  affected  the  vitality  and  intelligence  of  the  race;  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  world  are  not  rapidly  changing; 
we  are  gaining  an  ever  greater  control  over  the  forces  of 
our  environment;  we  are  able  to  produce  more  than  we 
need  to  satisfy  our  wants.  There  is  nothing  in  the  human 
situation  to  justify  a  deep  pessimism. 

What  the  world  seems  chiefly  to  lack  is  organization. 
We  are  living  in  a  world  community,  and  our  organization 
is  still  largely  along  national  lines.  What  we  need  first 
is  a  cooperative  organization  of  all  the  governments  of 
the  world,  and  at  the  various  League  of  Nations  confer- 
ences and  the  now  frequent  visits  between  the  leading 
statesmen  of  many  countries,  attempts  in  this  direction 
are  becoming  more  and  more  earnest. 

History  shows  that  in  times  of  crisis,  there  have  always 
appeared  those  who  could  rise  to  the  situation.  Leaders 
are  always  developed  through  the  need  for  them.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  not  happen  now  and 
soon.  Every  failure  during  the  past  few  years  makes  a 
success  the  more  imperative  and  therefore  the  more 
probable.  If,  in  America,  Hoover  proves  not  to  be  the  man, 
it  may  be  Young,  Baruch,  Butler,  or  " Alfalfa  Bill";  the 
more  unlikely  the  man,  perhaps  the  more  likely  that  he 
will  be  able  to  secure  recognition  and  win  support.  Or, 
it  may  be  that  nothing  spectacular  will  occur  and  that 
forces  not  so  easily  personalized  are  quietly  but  irresistibly 
at  work  to  compel  international  organization  and  coope- 
ration in  industry,  commerce,  and  finance. 

We  can  all  add  our  own  individual  weight  to  such  forces 
by  living  and  thinking  sanely,  maintaining  our  balance  and 
sense  of  proportion,  opposing  when  we  can  hypocrisy  and 
stupidity,  welcoming  and  joining  in  any  honest  movement 
that  seems  turned  in  the  right  direction  even  if  we  can  not 
give  it  our  unqualified  approval. 

a.  v.  H.  H. 


In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  Philippine  Council 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  to  secure  the  support 
of  leading  citizens  of  this  country, 
Worthy  of  Public    it  is  of  interest  to  state  that  at 
Support  the  1931  Conference  held  at  Shang- 

hai the  sum  of  five  thousand  pesos 
was  allotted  to  the  Philippines  for  a  research  project  on 
"Redistribution  of  Population  in  the  Philippine  Islands". 
The  condition  of  this  grant  is  local  interest  in  the  project 
as  evidenced  by  financial  contribution  to  it. 

The  research  feature  of  the  Institute  is  perhaps  its  most 
constructive  work.  Each  national  council  is  expected  to 
present  data  papers  covering  important  national  problems. 
These  data  papers  are  the  result  of  researches  under  the 
auspices  of  the  national  council  or  some  other  research  in- 
stitution or  agency.  The  data  papers  brought  together 
to  each  biennial  conference  of  the  Institute  constitute  the 
basis  of  round  table  discussions. 

That  the  Institute  is  proving  to  be  a  valuable  fact-finding 
organization  is  shown  by  materials  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  biennial  conference,  as  well  as  in  the  mass 
of  materials  issued  by  each  national  group.  A  glance  at 
the  list  of  the  research  projects  subsidized  by  the  In- 
stitute indicates  the  practical  value  of  these  studies. 

" Dependencies  and  Native  Peoples  of  the  Pacific"; 
"Land  Utilization,  Population,  and  Food  Consumption  in 
China";  "Population  Movement  from  Shantung  and 
Hopei  to  the  The  Three  Eastern  Provinces";  "Land 
Utilization  in  Japan";  "Changing  Rural  Social  Life 
in  Japan";  "District  Organization  and  Local  Govern- 
ment in  North  China'';  "Silver  Fluctuations  as  Affect- 
ing Pacific  Trade";  "Japanese  Dependencies  and  Co- 
lonial Policy";  "The  Japanese  Family  System";  "Hu- 
manism in  China";  "Land  Utilization  in  Australia"; 
"Coordination  of  Studies  on  Land  Utilization";  "Coor- 
dination of  Tariff  and  Trade  Studies". 

There  is  much  in  Philippine  cultural  development  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  students  of  world  progress.  The 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  can  do  much  to  make  acces- 
sible to  other  nations  the  trend  of  human  culture  in  the 
Philippines — the  meeting  place  of  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient.  But  the  amount  of  financial  aid  available  from 
the  International  Research  Committee  is  based  upon  local 
interest  shown  in  the  local  project. 

Only  by  a  favorable  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Council  for  local  support  can  greater  aid  be  ex- 
pected from  abroad. 

CONRADO  BENITEZ. 


Triolet 

By  Rachel  Mack 

QHE  was  so   shy 

She  would  not  look  at  me; 
Although  I  lingered  passing  by, 
She  would  not  look  at  me. 
Yet  there  was  laughter  in  her  eye- 
That  I  know.     I  wonder  why 
She  was  so  shy 
She  would  not  look  at  me? 
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The  Secretary  of  State's  Letter  on  the 

Philippines 


DECLARATION  that  for  the 
United  States  to  free  the  Phil- 
ippines would  be  a  "  demonstration 
of  selfish  cowardice  and  futility"  to  every 
foreign  eye  was  made  in  a  letter  written 
by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson 
and  made  public  on  April  4,  just  before  the  House 
approved  the  Hare  bill. 

It  was  written  to  Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  Connecticut 
Republican,  chairman  of  the  Senate  territories  and  insular 
affairs  committee. 

Opposing  the  move  to  grant  the  Islands  their  independ- 
ence, Stimson  wrote,  "It  needs  no  imagination  to  grasp 
the  effect  that  such  a  result  would  have  upon  the  moral 
prestige  and  the  material  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Far  East. 

"To  every  foreign  eye  it  would  be  a  demonstration  of 
selfishness  and  cowardice  and  futility  on  our  part.  No 
matter  under  what  verbal  profession  the  act  of  withdrawal 
were  clothed,  to  realist  observers  in  that  part  of  the  world 
it  would  inevitably  assume  the  aspect  of  abandonment 
of  a  ward  that  we  had  undertaken  to  protect. 

"In  the  Orient  far  more  than  in  the  Occident,  prestige 
is  the  measuring  rod  of  success.  Such  change  would  be 
an  irreparable  blow  to  American  influence. 

"Again,  our  presence  in  the  Philippine  Islands  already 
has  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  new  basis  of  po- 
litical equilibrium  throughout  the  area  of  the  western 
Pacific  and  eastern  Asia.  At  present  or  within  any  de- 
finite future  the  withdrawal  of  American  sovereignty  from 
the  Philippines  and  the  termination  of  American  respon- 
sibility in  and  for  the  Islands  would  profoundly  disturb 
that   equilibrium. 

"It  would  inevitably  have  an  unsettling  effect  in  rela- 
tion to  political  thought  of  various  races  or  nations  of 
the  Far  East,  and  in  relation  to  contacts  of  those  nations 
among  themselves  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  It  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  world  peace,  but  to 
the  contrary. 

"It  would  not  be  to  the  political,  economic,  social  or 
moral  advantage  of  the  United  States,  or  to  that  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  to  that  of  any  other 
country  or  people. 

"It  would  throw  additional  burdens  upon  the  stability 
of  practically  all  other  governments  in  that  vicinity  and 
would  render  more  difficult  the  safeguarding  of  our  own 
interests  both  in  the  Far  East  and  throughout  the  world. 

"Every  consideration  which  I  have  enumerated  in  this 
letter  applies  with  tenfold  force  at  the  present  moment 
when  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East  is  chaotic;  when 
every  element  of  stability  is  threatened,  and  when  out 
of  the  Orient  again  may  come  one  of  those  historic  move- 
ments which  will  disturb  the  whole  earth. 

"Agitation  for  a  change  of  status  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
at  this  moment  can  only  inflame  the  most  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities. 

"Undoubtedly  the  outstanding  development  for  the 
good  or  ill  of  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  during 


the  rest  of  the  century  will  be  our  relations  with  countries 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  revolutionized  the 
conditions  of  our  trade  with  them  and  during  the  ten  years 
succeeding  the  great  war,  that  trade  has  more  than  quadru- 
pled— greatly  exceeding  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  trade 
in    any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

"Whether  we  realize  it  or  not  we  are  already  a  great 
Pacific  power,  and  as  such  will  sustain  constantly  increas- 
ing interest  in  affairs  of  the  Pacific. 

"By  a  fortunate  coincidence  with  this  development,  the 
United  States  had  on  the  opening  of  the  century  responded 
to  an  opportunity  and  assumed  a  responsibility  in  the  Far 
East  by  our  entry  into  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"Under  enlightened  leadership  we  framed  our  policy 
along  no  selfish  lines  of  colonial  domination  but  from  the 
beginning  undertook  the  courageous  experiment  of  trying 
to  establish  among  an  Oriental  people  the  practises  of 
Western  economic  and  social  development  and  principles 
of  political  democracy. 

"Thirty  years  ago  the  experiment  was  scoffed  at  as 
chimerical  by  the  colonial  powers  of  Europe.  Today  its 
success  meets  with  their  profound  surprise  and  respect. 

"Under  American  guidance  the  Malay  population  of 
the  archipelago  has  in  thirty  years  made  progress  in  achiev- 
ing a  uniform  language,  a  Western  system  of  education,  a 
hitherto  unknown  national  feeling,  and  American  methods 
of  government,  which  is  extremely  satisfactory. 

"The  Philippines  today  represents  an  islet  of  growing 
Western  development  and  thought  surrounded  by  an  ocean 
of  Orientalism.  They  are  the  interpreters  of  American 
idealism  to  the  Far  East.  They  are  on  the  way  to  become 
the  base  of  our  economic  civilization  in  that  hemisphere." 

Stimson  wrote  further  that  the  progress  made  socially 
and  politically  and  economically  by  the  Islands  had  de- 
pended upon  first  "American  leadership  and  guidance 
which  has  been  constantly  and  intelligently  exercised,  and 
without  which  this  progress  would  have  been  impossible; 
and  second,  the  material  assistance  of  a  free  market  with 
the  United  States. 

"  If  these  two  agencies  should  at  present  be  withdrawn 
it  is  practically  the  unanimous  consensus  of  all  responsible 
observers  that  economic  chaos  and  political  and  social 
anarchy  would  result,  followed  ultimately  by  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Philippines  by  some  foreign  power,  probably 
either  China  or  Japan." 

Stimson  concluded:  "Finally,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
I  am  not  advocating  the  repudiation  of  any  pledges  which 
may  have  been  given  to  the  Filipinos  as  to  their  ultimate 
status  of  being  dependent  by  their  own  free  will. 

"For  as  Governor  General  and  during  my  residence 
in  the  Islands  I  formed  the  sincere  conviction  that  given 
the  requisite  patient,  disinterested  and  intelligent  effort  by 
representatives  of  this  country,  a  solution  of  the  Philippine 
problem  could  be  reached  which  not  only  would  satisfy 
their  aspirations  to  self-government  but  would  honor- 
ably and  justly  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
both  at  home  and  in  the  Far  East. " 
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With  Charity  to  All 


By   PUTAKTE 


Rich  Richard's  Almanac 


POOR  RICHARD: 
RICH  RICHARD: 


EGINNING  April  31,  1936,  only 
babies  under  sixteen  will  be  kid- 
napped in  the  Philippines. 


One  today  is  worth  two  tomorrows. 
Today  is  worth  what  you  make  on 


it. 


SPECIAL    TO     WASHINGTON     POST 

BY    JEFFERSON    D.    STARBOTTLE,    FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENT. 

(self  appointed) 

MANILA  APRIL  5TH.  FOR  PAST  TWENTYFOUR  HOURS 
MANILA  HAS  BEEN  SCENE  OF  WILDEST  COMMA  MOST  DRA- 
MATIC POLITICAL  DEMONSTRATION  SINCE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION STOP  WHEN  REPORT  CONGRESS  PASSED  HARE  BILL 
REACHED  MANILA  BULLETINS  WERE  DISPLAYED  IN  FRONT 
OF  EVERY  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE  COMMA  COMMERCIAL  HOUSE 
COMMA  SALOON  STOP  SHIPS  IN  HARBOR  COMMA  GOVERNMENT 
ICEPLANT  AND  RIVER  BOATS  PROCLAIMED  THE  GLAD  TIDINGS 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  INDEPENDENCE  WITH 
t         ,  ,  ,.         -_j    rv^m      ROARING    SIREN    AND    SCREAMING     WHISTLE    FOR    OVER    SIX 

On  Mav  1    1933,  those  who  have  been  dismissed  from  KWrt 

un  may  i,  i*oo,  m^  hours  comma  while  churchbells  clanged  to  midnight 
f-Vi#»  ffnvprnment  service  for  reasons  better  known  to  tnem- 

the  government  service  iui  ic^  _•       0  stop   police  comma   constabulary   comma   fortyfifth 

selves  than  even  to  their   investigators   will  organize   a 

selves  man  even   tu  &  infantry  Philippine  scouts  vainly  strove  to  restore 

society  for  mutual  benefit  and  protect™.     This  wm  be  HALF  MILLIOn  people  comma  hysterICal 

the  biggest  orgamzafaon  in  the  country,  as  the  number  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

of  its  members  will  be  legion.  ^  ^^  MACHINEGUNS  AND  BOMBS  COULD  HAVE  DISpersed 

4  THE    RIOTOUS    THRONG     OF     FILIPINOS     AND    THEIR    FOREIGN 

POOR  RICHARD:     Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good    friends  that  milled   about  Manilas   thoroughfares 

,'  COMMA    SHOUTING    QUOTE  MABUHAY    UNQUOTE    STOP    PAREN- 

luck. 

<■     RICH  RICHARD:     Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good    thesis  quote  mabuhay  unquote  is  new  word  coined 
luck  which  is  the  mother  of  laziness.  by  james  king  steele  comma  meaning  welcome  comma 

hurrah  comma  or  something  comma  which  won  such 

5  popularity  here  that  it  has  been  incorporated  into 
Beginning  December  33,  1937,  high  government  officials    the  tagalog  language  and  now  appears  in  tagalog 

will  cease  to  forget  their  names  when  they  are  caught    dictionaries    comma    thanks    to    steele    parenthesis 
indulging  in  a  perfectly  legal  pastime  at  the  Carambola    stop   so   great    was  the  throng  of  celebrants  that 

'  .«  YOUR     CORRESPONDENT     COMMA     CAUGHT     IN     THE     HUMAN 

Club. 

MAELSTROM    AT    FOOT    OF    JONES    BRIDGE  COMMA   STRUGGLED 

6  OVER      NINE      HOURS      WITHOUT     FOOD     OR    DRINK    THROUGH 

POOR  RICHARD:     A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.  laughing  comma  weeping  multitude  to  reach  his  of- 

RICH  RICHARD:     A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough  if    fices  at  corner  dasmarinas  and  nueva  streets  comma 

the  word  comes  from  a  fool.  a  distance  of  only  four  blocks  stop  reported  roxas 

exclaimed    quote   great   comma    wonderful    unquote 

7  many   times    when    advised    of   congressional    action 
On  March  23,  1940,  all  commencement  speakers  will,    comma  but  report  unconfirmed  stop  quezon  unusually 

by  the  grace  of  God,  be  stricken  will  lockjaw  while  in  action.  CALM  AND  noncommital  stop  osmena  not  in  city  but  his 
This  will  inspire  them  to  say  really  intelligent  things  to  son  gave  teaparty  at  bayvie w  hotel  stop  early  casual- 
ty REPORTS  INDICATE  MANY  INJURED  IN  CRUSH  COMMA  OR 
OVERCOME  BY  HOT  AIR  COMMA  WEATHER  BEING  EXCEPTION- 
ALLY WARM  STOP  NOISE  AND  CONFUSION  LESSENING  NOW 
COMMA  ELEVENTHIRTY  NIGHT  APRIL  FIFTH  COMMA  BECAUSE 
POPULACE  TOO  HOARSE  TO  SPEAK  ABOVE  WHISPERS  COMMA 
CHURCHBELLS  CRACKED  COMMA  ENGINES  HAVE  INSUFFI- 
CIENT STEAM  TO  MAKE  WHISTLES   WHISTLE   STOP  THATS  ALL 

STARBOTTLE. 

special  to   washington   post 

by  jefferson  d.  starbottle,  foreign  correspondent, 
(self  appointed) 

MANILA    APRIL    6TH,    12.01    A.    M.    RUSH 
PRECEDING 


really  interested  audiences. 


8 


POOR  RICHARD:     The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 
RICH  RICHARD :     The  early  bird  catches  the  worm- 
in  the  trap. 

9 
On  July  40,  1932,  President  Hoover  will  finally  succeed 
in  convincing  himself  that  his  plan  to  turn  over  the  support 
of  the  Philippine  Scouts  to  the  insular  government  is  per- 
fectly sensible  and  just. 

10 


KILL      PRECEDING     MESSAGE      STOP     SAME     WAS      WRITTEN 

POOR  RICHARD:     Rob  not  God  nor  the  poor,  lest  prematurely  in  belief  passage  hare  bill  would  be 

thou  ruin  thyself.  received  here  with  great  ovation  comma  and  desire 

RICH  RICHARD:  God  and  the  poor  are  the  only  ones  to  beat  associated  press  and  Chicago  tribune  stories 
we  can  rob  with  perfect  safety.  {Continued  on  page  613) 
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Campfire  Tales  In  The  Jungle 

"Little  Pilandoc" ,  a  Stranger  in  His  Own  Country 

By  Alfred  Worm 


ANGRILY    slapped     the     newspaper, 
which  the  boy  had  just  brought  me, 
on  the   table,    and    my    wife   looked 
up  with  a  startled  expression. 
"Bad  news?"  she  asked. 
I  growled  disgustedly  and  handed  her  the 
paper,  pointing  at  what  had  ruffled  my  temper. 

My  wife  smiled  and  asked,  "But  what  are  newspaper 
men  supposed  to  know  about  such  things?" 

"Why  do  they  write  about  them  then?"  I  asked.  "But 
I  know.  They  look  them  up  in  the  World's  Almanac  or 
some  other  handy  volume,  and  copy  what  they  see,  draw 
for  the  rest  upon  their  imagination,  and  produce  this  kind 
of  hash!"  And  I  pointed  to  the  picture  of  a  small  animal 
under  which  the  following  text  was  printed: 

"A  REAL  DEER  that  is  only  24  inches  long, 
8%  inches  high,  and  weighs  3 %  pounds.  The  MOUSE 
DEER  is  a  native  of  the  jungles  ot  Borneo  and  Su- 
matra." 

"They  might,  at  least,  have  added  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, for  we  have  them  here,  too,  and  the  animal  is  no 
more  a  deer  than  a  pig  is  a  hippopotamus." 

The  pilandoc  or  mouse  deer  (Tragulus  nigricans) 
belongs  to  the  Tragulidae,  a  family  intermediate  between 
the  Suidae,  swine,  and  the  Cervidae,  deer,  and  all  three 
families  belong  to  the  Artiodactyla  order,  which  com- 
prises all  animals  which  have  even  numbers  of  digits  on 
their  feet,  such  as  swine,  hippopotamuses,  deer,  sheep, 
cattle,  camels,  etc. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  mouse  deer  is  found  on  the  Bala- 
bac and  Bancalan  islands,  the  southernmost  of  the  Palawan 
group. 

It  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  deer,  neither  the 
male  nor  the  female  has  antlers,  the  ears  are  short— not 
long  like  those  of  a  deer,  and  the  male  has  in  its  upper  jaw 
two  tusks  which  become  visible  outside  the  lips  as  the 
animal  grows  older. 

I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  mouse  deer  twenty- 
three  years  ago  when  I  boarded  an  interisland  steamer  at 
Puerto  Princesa,  the  capital  of  Palawan,  to  return  to 
Manila.  The  ship  had  been  in  Balabac,  and  the  first 
officer  had  bought  a  live  mouse  deer  there.  Unfortunately, 
the  cute  little  animal  died  before  we  reached  Manila. 

With  the  exception  of  "A  Check-list  of  Philippine  Mam- 
mals", by  N.  Hollister,  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  Washington,  which  was  reprinted  in  1912  in  the 
Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  we  have  no  literature 
on  Philippine  mammals,  save  scattered  accounts  in  local 
and  foreign  periodicals. 

The  habitat  of  the  Philippine  mouse  deer  is  always  given 
as  Balabac  island  only,  so  I  was  surprised  one  day  when, 
while  I  was  still  residing  at  my  trading  station  in  southern 
Palawan,  a  Moro  brought  me  a  mouse  deer  which  he  claimed 
had  been  caught  on  the  island  of  Bancalan  which  is  about 
six  sea  miles  north  of  the  northernmost  point  of  Balabac. 


Investigations  I  made  later  confirmed  the  information  that 
the  mouse  deer  is  found  on  Bancalan  and  probably  other 
slands  near  Balabac. 

Two  years  after  I  saw  my  first  live  mouse  deer,  I  visited 
Balabac  for  a  prolonged  stay  to  make  a  collection  of  zo- 
ological specimens  and  camped  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river 
in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  island.  For  "companions  I 
had  two  Christian  Filipinos  from  the  town  of  Balabac, 
experienced  woodmen,  who  made  their  living  cutting  rattan 
and  collecting  bees  wax  and  other  forest  products. 

One  morning  early,  while  we  were  preparing  breakfast 
over  the  campfire,  one  of  the  men  suddenly  raised  his  hand 
to  silence  us,  and  the  next  instant  I  heard  a  faint  call  which 
I  had  missed  the  first  time  but  which  my  sharp-eared 
companion  had  caught.  I  sounded  like  the  noise  made  by 
one  of  those  talking  dolls  when  you  press  on  a  button  con- 
cealed in  the  dress,  and  came  at  intervals,  three  or  four 
times,  during  which  my  companions  carefully  noted  the 
direction  from  which  it  came. 

After  searching  every  clump  of  vegetation  around  a 
spot  about  twenty  feet  away  from  our  fire,  one  of  the  men 
pointed  to  the  ground  under  a  dense  little  shrub  by  the 
foot  of  which  there  was  a  small  pile  of  dry  leaves  and  grass. 
Opening  it  carefully,  I  saw  a  baby  mouse  deer  which  could 
not  have  been  more  than  a  week  old,  and  I  learned  that 
the  mouse  deer  hide  their  young  to  protect  them  from  their 
enemies  until  they  are  old  enough  to  follow  the  mother,  just 
as  deer,  buffalo,  wild  pig,  and  like  animals  do. 

Needless  to  say,  we  covered  the  little  creature  up  again. 
"Do  you  know  of  their  ever  having  been  any  pilandoc 
on  the  main  island  of  Palawan?"  I  asked  my  companions 
that  evening  after  supper. 

"They  could  not  live  in  Palawan,  sir",  one  replied.  "In 
the  forests  of  that  island  live  big  eagles  which  would  eat 
them." 

I  kept  silent  for  a  while,  thinking  about  which  species 
of  large  hawk  this  could  be,  as  no  eagles  inhabit  the  deep 
forests  of  the  Palawan  group.  Finally  I  said,  "But  there 
are  no  monkey-eating  eagles  (Pithecopaga  jefferyi)  in 
Palawan.  What  does  this  big  bird  that  would  eat  the 
pilandoc  look  like?  And  doesn't  this  same  bird  also  come 
to  Balabac?" 

"No,  sir,  it  never  comes  to  Balabac.  No  one  has  ever 
heard  it  here.     It  makes  a  terribly-sounding  cry." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  story  of  the  big  bird  which 
would  eat  the  mouse  deer  if  it  should  ever  come  to  Pala- 
wan, was  also  told  me  by  the  Tagbanuas  of  my  locality, 
who  added  that  the  small  animal  drops  dead  at  only  the 
hearing  of  the  cry  of  this  mysterious  bird.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  this  bird  which  seems  to  be  known  only  by  its 
weird  cry,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  years  of  travel  through 
Palawan  jungles,  I  myself  never  heard  it.  Its  existence 
is  probably  only  a  superstitious  legend,  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

{Continued  on  page  613) 
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The  Broadcasters'  Side  of  Broadcasting 


i 


By  B 

BELIEVE  that  it  was  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  once  said  "You  can't 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.,, 
I  might  change  this  a  bit  and,  as  a  broad- 
caster, say,  "You  can't  please  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time."  The  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  issue  of  the  Philippine  Magazine 
are  merely  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  just  what  the  broadcaster 
is  up  against  here  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  order  to 
maintain  a  daily  nine  and  a  half  hour  schedule  such  as  we 
do  at  KZRM.  There  is  not  much  question  but  that  the 
public  wants  music  and  more  music,  and,  as  everyone 
knows,  there  are  but  two  real  classes  of  musical  entertain- 
ment— classical  and  popular.  How  many  of  our  listeners 
want  jazz  and  how  many  want  the  other?  Does  Ju,an 
de  la  Cruz  like  jazz  with  his  breakfast  or  would  he  rather 
have  it  with  his  lunch  or  maybe  his  dinner?  Or  possibly 
he  doesn't  want  it  at  all,  and  would  rather  dunk  his  dough- 
nuts to  the  tune  of  an  Ave  Maria.  It  must  be  that  jazz 
ends  a  certain  amount  of  "pep"  to  our  listeners  because 
the  other  day  when  we  announced  that  we  were  wondering 
whether  or  not  to  cut  out  certain  popular  music  from  our 
schedule  we  received  a  flood  of  letters  accusing  us  of  every 
kind  of  crime  and  threatening  to  toss  their  receivers  in  the 
Bay  if  we  didn't  continue  as  we  were.     On  the  other  hand, 


H.  Silen 

not  one  letter  of  appreciation  did  we  receive  commending 
us  on  our  efforts  to  satisfy  our  listeners  in  giving  them  more 
classical  music.  As  it  is  now  we  do  our  best  to  make  it  a 
fifty-fifty  proposition  and  so  arrange  our  programs  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dance  periods,  there  is  no  long 
program  of  any  one  type  of  music.  And  so,  of  course 
everyone  isn't  satisfied. 

Now  what  do  we  have  to  do  for  our  provincial  listeners? 
Our  radio  friends  along  the  Ilocos  coast  just  love  to  hear 
their  native  Ilocano  songs  sung  by  some  favorite  singer  and 
so,  too,  do  our  listeners  in  Cebu  and  Iloilo  enjoy  hearing 
Visayan  songs  and  the  Pampangans  their  songs,  and  so 
forth  through  the  whole  list  of  native  dialects  from  Aparri 
to  Jolo.  But  what  happens?  Well,  I  said  at  the  beginning 
that  you  couldn't  please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 
and  a  broadcast  station  can't  transmit  a  program  in  several 
dozen  languages  at  the  same  time, — with  the  result  that 
the  people  in  the  Bicol  provinces  aren't  the  least  bit  inter- 
ested in  listening  to  a  comic  dialogue  put  on  the  air  in 
Pangasinan.     And  so  it  goes. 

Our  critics,  and  by  the  way,  there  aren't  as  many  as 
certain  people  would  have  us  believe,  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sponsored  programs  or  advertising.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  place  to  go  into  a  lot  of  figures  that 
few  would  be  interested  in,  so  let  us  just  remark  in  passing 
(Continued  on  page  612) 


evEREAdy 


TRADE    MARK 


"Extra  Long  Life"  Flashlight  Batteries 

These  improved  EVEREADY  Batteries 
are  more  powerful,  give  brighter  light 
and  last  for  a  longer  time.  They  have 
the  new  metal  top  which  prevents 
short-circuiting — eliminates  the  danger 
of  broken  or  swollen  seals. 

Look  for  the  words  "Extra  Long  Life"  on  the 
Eveready  Battery  label.  They  are  a  guarantee  that 
you  are  getting  the  genuine  Eveready  Unit  Cells. 
Eveready  Batteries  are  always  fresh.  Shipments 
are  received  twice  a  month  by  fast  steamers  from 
the  U.  S.  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Sale  at  Your  Dealer's 


TT 


THE  EVEREADY 
CANDLE-LIGHT 

An  ornamental  and  useful 
Eveready  novelty,  is  the 
Candle-light  which  uses 
the  ordinary  Eveready  Unit 
Cells.  Convenient  as  a 
night  light  at  your  bed- 
side. Lift  it  up  and  the  light 
goes  on;  set  it  down  and 
the  light  goes  out.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you 
this  attractive  wireless  elec- 
tric light. 
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They  Love  The  Hours 
Spent  Like  This 


WHEN  the  day  seems  long,  when  the  children 
grow  restless,  let  them  put  their  books  away 
and  spend  an  hour,  a  half  hour,  even  a  few  min- 
utes— making  things.  Turn  to  your  set  of 
"School  Crafts  and  Projects"  and  choose  any 
one  of  the  272  clever,  interesting  ideas  to  be 
found  in  these  tempting  books.  The  children 
will  love  it.  At  once  they  will  be  absorbed  in 
the  fascinating  pastime  of  fashioning  post- 
ers, banners,  dolls  and  toys  of  colorful  paper. 
And  while  they  are  making  things  with  eager 
fingers  they  can  be  learning  some  of  the  very 
facts  that  they  found  dull  in  books.  The  story 
of  the  Pilgrims  takes  on  dramatic  interest  when 
the  children  make  a  project  showing  an  Indian 
scene  or  dolls  in  colonial  costumes.  Transpor- 
tation is  a  game  when  they  can  make  posters 
illustrating  covered  wagons  and  trains  and 
airplanes. 

272  Tempting  Things  to  Make 

"School  Crafts  and  Projects"  was  prepared  by 
teachers  for  teachers  with  the  practical  every- 
day needs   of  the  classroom  always   of  first 


importance.  Into  four  big  books  have  been 
packed  272  instructive  craft  plans,  with  com- 
plete instructions  and  a  story  to  tell  with  almost 
every  one.  You  can  use  these  books  as  a  basis 
for  a  whole  year's  program  of  craft  work;  or,  as 
so  many  teachers  do,  you  can  turn  to  them  at 
a  moment's  notice  for  "busy  time"  ideas.  You 
may  use  the  books  yourself  as  a  guide  in  direct- 
ing the  children's  work — or  you  may  let  the 
children  take  the  books  to  their  desks  to  fol- 
low the  simple  directions. 

Special  Offer— Send  The  Coupon 

Why  not  decide  now  that  you  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  all-year  round  help  which  this 
remarkable  course  affords.  And  there  is  so 
little  expense  for  both  the  Course  and  the  few 
colorful  materials  that  are  needed. 
All  you  need  do  to  obtain  the  four  big  books 
of  the  Course  is  to  mail  the  coupon  below  with 
the  small  sum  of  F4.00 — the  mere  cost  of 
publishing  it  and  placing  it  in  your  hands. 
Send  the  coupon  now  and  we  will  send  you  the 
complete  Course  by  return  mail. 


Contents 
of  the  New  Plan 

f  BOOK  I 

Introduction 

Supplies     for     Craft     Work 

Folding  Paper 

Poster  Flowers 

Individual  Flowers 

Seals  and  Tags  for 

Decoration 

Seal  Projects 

Crepe  Paper  Vegetables 

Working  with   Crepe  Paper 

Color  Charts 

BOOK  II 

Crepe  Paper  Cut-Outs 

Table   Decorations   and 

Party  Favors 

Holiday  Decorations 

Books  and  Lettering 

BOOK  III 

Posters  and  Banners 

Uniforms  and  Costumes 

Dolls    and    Animated    Toys 

Modes  of  Travel 

Passe-Partout 

Lanterns  and  Kites 

Manual    Training    Cut-Outs 

Sealing   Wax  Craft 

Weaving  with  Crepe 

Paper  Rope 

BOOK  IV 

Wire   Doll   Foundations 

Vegetable    and    Fruit    Dolls 

Occupational    Dolls 

Costume  Dolls 

Costume  Posters 

Projects 


Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 

101  Escolta,  Manila 


"School  Crafts  and  Projects**  comes  to  you 

in  four  big  books,  printed  in  large,   clear 

type,  on  fine  quality  paper,  containing,  all 

told,  196  pages  and  41 4  illustrations. 


PHILIPPINE  EDUCATION  CO.,  INC. 

101  Escolta,  Manila 

Please   send  mc    the  four  books  con-      Nam§ 

taining  the   complete   new   Dcnnison  ., 

plan,  "School  Crafts   and   Projects." 

I  enclose  P4.00.  
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The  Philippine  Home 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Macdonald 
Savings  and  the  Family  Budget 

Vkese  are  days  when  economy  is  being 
preached.  We  read  daily  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  government  to  balance  its  budget, 
of  cuts  in  salaries,  of  reduction  in  expenses 
which  are  being  effected  by  business  firms 
and  corporations.  The  average  family  also  has  had  to  face 
the  problem  of  reduced  income  and  the  corresponding 
necessity  of  paring  down  on  the  outgo. 

It  is  consoling  to  note,  however,  that  living  expenses  are 
gradually  lowering.  Some  months  ago  this  was  not  so 
much  apparent  here  in  the  Philippines,  but  now  nearly  all 
the  necessities  of  life  such  as  food,  clothing,  rents,  and  house- 
hold supplies  are  far  below  the  price  levels  of  a  year  ago. 
In  such  times  as  these  when  the  pinch  of  restricted  in- 
comes—whether lower  salaries  or  smaller  returns  from 
business  ventures  or  the  sale  of  farm  crops— is  the  order 
of  the  day,  most  of  us  would  do  well  to  take  account  of 
our  savings.  Just  as  the  merchant  takes  an  inventory  of 
his  goods  once  or  twice  a  year,  we  should  take  an  inventory 
of  our  personal  financial  condition  and  determine  whether 
we  are  doing  enough  in  the  way  of  saving  to  provide  for 
the  last  years  of  life  or  to  protect  the  family  in  case  the 
bread  winner  should  suddenly  be  taken. 


Thrifty  people,  after  all,  usually  enjoy  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity which  we  less  provident  ones  are  deprived  of.  And 
thrift  is  really  a  habit  which  may  be  cultivated.  Like  all 
good  habits  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  started,  but  after 
a  time  we  enjoy  seeing  savings  grow  and  get  a  decided  thrill 
out  of  interest  checks  or  dividend  payments. 

Young  persons  starting  out  in  life,  and  especially  young 
married  couples,  will  go  a  long  way  to  safeguard  their 
happiness,  both  present  and  future,  by  adopting  as  soon 
as  possible  some  definite  savings  plan.  To  begin  with  it 
may  be  a  small  amount  deposited  each  week  or  each  month 
in  the  savings  bank— and  we  should  remember  that  the 
postal  savings  banks  in  the  Philippines  offer  this  oppor- 
tunity in  every  large  town.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  one  gets  ahead  much  better  with  savings  if  one  saves 
for  some  particular  end.  Perhaps  you  hope  to  own  your 
own  home.  Then  save  for  that  definite  purpose.  No 
matter  how  small  the  beginnings— get  started,  and  keep 
the  end  continually  in  mind.  It  will  be  surprising  how  soon 
the  time  will  come  when  you  can  make  a  payment  on  a 
small  piece  of  land.  Then  when  the  land  is  paid  for,  you 
can  think  of  building,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  building  and 
loan  society,  your  home  soon  becomes  an  actuality. 

There  are  many  of  my  friends  who  save  for  such  things 
as  a  car  or  a  pleasure  trip,  or  for  some  expensive  piece  of 
furniture  such  as  a  piano.  These  are  wants  which  come 
naturally  and  which  we  can  realize  if  we  adopt  a  plan  of 
saving. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  family  we  have  found  that  the 
easiest  way  to  save— in  fact  the  surest  way,  is  a  compul- 


Save  IVORY  Soap  Wrappers 

They  have  an  important  value  since  they  may  be  exchanged  for  useful 
premiums.  (Write  ito  P.C.C.,  Manila,  for  FREE  premium  catalog  and 
complete  information.  Wrappers  must  be  exchanged  for  premiums 
before  June  30. 


IVORY 

GS 
FLAKES 
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Kind  to  everything  U  touches 


Buy  the  large 
IVORY  Cake  for 
the  bath— "Guest" 
size  for  face  and 
hands. 


To  Wash  Dainty  Fabrics 
— Silks,  Linens,  Laces  and 
Embroideries — Depend  on 
Pure,  Mild  Ivory  Soap 

THOSE  filmy  gowns,  delicate  laces  and  exqui- 
site embroideries  that  you  prize  so  much- 
see  that  they  get  proper  care.  You  can  wash 
them  with  pure,  mild  IVORY  Soap,  confident 
that  they  will  not  be  injured  in  the  slightest- 
sure  that  it  will  not  fade  colored  silks  or  other 
materials. 

Recommended  in  the  great  department  stores 
of  the  world  which  cater  continuously  to  women's 
needs,  IVORY  Soap  has  for  years  enjoyed  a 
place  of  distinction  for  its  ability  to  launder 
the  sheerest  fabrics  safely  and  thoroughly  re- 
storing their  original  beauty. 

There  are  so  many  uses  for  IVORY  Soap. 
It  is  a  necessity  in  every  home,  every  hour  of 
the  day.  Buy  your  supply  of  the  white,  float- 
ing IVORY  cakes  at  your  nearest  dealer's  store. 

IVORY    SOAP 

99-44/100%  Pure  •  "It  Floats11 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 
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sory  method.  It  is  by  the  purchase  of  life  insurance. 
The  premiums  simply  have  to  be  met,  and  we  always 
do  meet  them,  although  some  months  we  feel  a  pinch. 
But  life  insurance  does  give  a  family  a  feeling  of  security. 
Here  is  sure  money  being  accumulated  for  the  time  when 
it  will  be  most  needed — when  the  principal  wage  earner 
must  retire  or  be  taken  away. 

There  are  so  many  attractive  life  insurance  policies  being 
offered  these  days  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  right  one 
to  suit  individual  needs.  One  of  the  best  that  I  have  heard 
ot  is  the  retirement  income  policy  which  provides  for  a 
monthly  income  for  life  after  the  insured  has  reached  an 
advanced  age  such  as  sixty  years.  In  the  event  of  death 
the  family  will  receive  the  face  value  of  the  policy,  but  if 
the  head  of  the  family  lives  to  old  age,  he  can  be  sure  that 
his  insurance  will  provide  for  the  time  when  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  work. 

How  much  ought  I  to  save?  How  much  insurance 
should  I  carry?  These  are  questions  which  young  persons 
often  ask.  There  are  many  answers.  One  answer  is :  save  as 
much  as  you  can.  But  that  is  hardly  satisfactory.  The 
salaried  man  without  a  family  dependent  upon  him,  nat- 
urally should  be  able  to  put  aside  a  larger  proportion  of  his 
earnings  than  the  man  who  has  the  responsibilities  of  a 
wife  and  children.  Yet  it  often  happens  that  the  married 
man  is  more  provident  than  the  unmarried  one.  Some 
authorities  fix  ten  per  cent  of  one's  income  as  the  proper 
amount  which  should  be  put  into  savings  or  insurance. 
For  some  persons  this  would  be  too  much,  and  for  others 
far  to  little.  It  all  depends  on  circumstances.  But  even 
a  small  amount  like  P5.00  or  P10.00  a  month  will  soon 
grow  into  a  goodly  sum.  The  main  thing  is  to  decide  to 
form  the  saving  habit,  have  a  fixed  plan  of  saving  and  a 
definite  purpose  in  view.  One's  household  budget  is  never 
balanced — a  balanced  budget  is  a  mighty  important  thing, 
we  learn,  these  days — unless  there  is  a  provision  for  savings 
even  though  small. 

One  thing  that  appeals  to  me  especially  about  the  in- 
surance plan  of  saving  is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  out  the  money  whenever  we  may  have  the  urge,  and 
spend  it,  perhaps  unwisely.  Of  course,  one  can  borrow 
against  his  insurance  policy,  but  it  is  money  that  ycu  has 
to  pay  interest  on  and  eventually  return.  There  are  many 
of  us  who  need  exactly  such  a  plan  of  saving  as  insurance 
affords — so  that  we  will  get  something  ahead  in  spite  of 
ourselves. 


Take  Time  to  be  Cheerful 

Little  incidents  or  happenings  of  every  day  family  life 
may  in  a  measure  throw  light  on  the  spirit  of  depres- 
sion which  seems  to  have  caught  the  whole  world.  The  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  home  happenings  are  often  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  ot  how  important  a  part  they  play  in  the 
lives  of  those  about  them. 

In  explanation  let  me  tell  about  a  family  on  which  I 
called  recently.  When  I  arrived  the  mother  was  sewing 
on  some  garments  for  one  of  her  little  girls.  The  child, 
in  tears,  sat  on  the  steps.  Mother  had  been  explaining 
that  because  of  hard  times  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
children  to  have  new  clothes  for  the  coming  school  year. 
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Maybe  daddy  would  have  his  salary  reduced.  Can  you 
imagine  anything^  more  deplorable  than  trying  to  make  a 
child  see  business  depression  through  dark  glasses? 

This  little  girl  continued  to  weep  over  the  prospect  of 
wearing  old  clothes.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  father 
arrived.  Of  course  he  had  to  be  taken  into  the  child's 
confidence  and  hear  the  whole  story.  He  looked  tired  and 
a  bit  worried — even  more  so  after  he  had  listened  to  the 
woes  which  were  poured  out,  and  there  was  a  positive 
droop  to  his  shoulders. 

Was  this  woman  doing  her  part?  Was  she  showing 
faith  in  her  husband's  ability  and  hope  in  better  times  to 
come?  It  was  a  trifling  incident — one  which  may  be  dupli- 
cated in  other  homes — but  it  might  be  met  in  a  different 
way.  It  wasn't  necessary  to  tell  the  child  in  April  what 
dresses  she  would  have  to  wear  in  June  when  school  began. 
Any  one  with  imagination  can  look  for  brighter  times  in 
June.  So  why  worry  a  child  unnecessarily?  How  much 
better  if  this  wife  had  said  when  her  husband  came  home: 
"You  look  tired.  I  have  something  cool  for  you  to  drink." 
Then  she  could  have  begun  a  lively  conversation  and  related 
some  amusing  incident  to  get  his  mind  away  from  work 
and  worries. 

It's  kindness,  tolerance,  love,  and,  above  all,  faith,  which 
are  needed  to  fight  depression.  If  these  qualities  are 
practiced  in  the  home  and  so  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  then  the  whole  world  will  catch 
the  spirit  of  optimism — and  don't  think  that  your  help 
sn't  needed. 


The  Broadcasters'  Side  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  608) 

that  an  enterprise,  and  we  mean  Radio  Manila,  that  takes 
fifteen  thousand  pesos  a  month,  twelve  months  out  of  the 
year,  to  operate  needs  Capital  with  a  great  big  C.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  this  station  derives  some  income  from 
the  ten-peso  receiver  tax  collected  by  the  government  each 
year,  but  how  far  at  the  present  time  that  fund  falls  short 
of  meeting  the  expenses  of  broadcasting  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  brief  but  all  too  true  statement:  During  the  period 
from  August  1,  1931,  to  December  31,  1931,  deducting 
from  expenses  all  income  from  advertising  and  the  broad- 
cast fund  and  including  in  advertising  income  over  one 
thousand  pesos  a  month  charged  to  Erlanger  &  Galinger, 
Inc.,  we  still  lost  forty -three  thousand  pesos — over  eight 
thousand  a  month.  Why?  There  is  only  one  answer. 
Erlanger  &  Galinger,  Inc.,  is  giving  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
a  broadcast  service  that,  economically  speaking,  is  years 
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ahead  of  the  times  as  warranted  by  present  conditions  here 
in  the  Islands.  It  is  only  through  the  dogged  determination 
of  Erlanger  &  Galinger,  Inc.,  to  plow  through  to  the  goal 
that  is  ahead  of  it,  that  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  enjoying  such  a  high  standard  of  broadcasting 
as  they  are  receiving  today.  And  it  is  with  the  thought 
in  mind  of  maintaining  this  high  standard,  that  we  of 
Radio  Manila  ask  our  listeners  to  cooperate  with  us,  to 
criticize  justly  where  criticism  is  due,  and,  above  all,  to 
keep  us  informed  by  letter  as  to  their  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  programs  that  we  spend  hours  in  preparing  for  their 
entertainment. 

Campfire  Tales  .  .  . 

(ContinuBd  from  page  607)1 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  big  island  of  Palawan, 
the  third  largest  in  the  archipelago,  is  inhabited  neither 
by  the  mouse  deer  nor  by  the  common  red  deer  which  is 
found  on  almost  every  other  island,  including  the  small 
Busuanga,  Culion,  and  Cuyo  islands  which  belong  to  the 
province  of  Palawan. 

As  a  trader  on  the  island  of  Palawan  for  many  years,  I 
inquired  of  the  oldest  men  among  the  Christian  Filipinos, 
the  Tagbanuas,  the  Bataks,  and  the  Moros  whether  they 
knew  of  deer  ever  having  been  found  on  the  island,  but 
even  the  oldest,  the  grandfather  of  Chief  Olong  of  the  Tag- 
banuas, who  claimed  to  be  104  years  old,  had  never  heard 
of  a  deer  being  killed  on  Palawan. 

On  my  routine  trading  trips  I  frequently  visited  Bala- 
bac  and  on  several  occasions  brought  home  with  me  a  live 
mouse  deer.  They  quickly  became  tame  and  made  in- 
teresting pets  which  amused  us  by  their  antics,  jumping 
up  on  everything  and  down  again  after  the  manner  of 
goats.  Though  we  had  many  of  the  plants  growing  around 
the  house  the  leaves  of  which  are  their  favorite  food,  they 
never  lived  very  long,  never  more  than  around  half  a  year. 

It  seems  that  in  captivity  they  lack  some  herb  or  other 
which  keeps  their  digestive  system  in  order  in  their  free 
state,  as  all  those  I  kept  captive  ultimately  succumbed  to 
a  kind  of  diarrhcea  accompanied  by  spasms. 

The  pilandoc  or  mouse  deer  is  a  little  known  animal 
among  the  people  of  Palawan,  and  is  almost  unknown  in 
Manila,  as  the  few  individuals  of  this  delicate  species  which 
have  reached  the  city  have  quickly  died  of  the  wrong  food 
given  them .  

With  Charity  to  All 

(Continued  from  page  606) 

STOP  MESSAGE  LEFT  AT  CABLE  OFFICES  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 
TRANSMIT  UPON  RECEIPT  CONFIRMATION  PASSAGE  HARE  BILL 
STOP  LATER  YOUR  CORRESPONDENT  PHONED  CABLE  OFFICE 
WITHHOLD  MESSAGE  COMMA  BUT  SAME  ALREADY  SENT 
STOP  HAVE  VERIFIED  REPORT  THAT  ROXAS  DID  EXCLAIM 
QUOTE  GREAT  COMMA  WONDERFUL  UNQUOTE  SEVERAL  TIMES 
COMMA  AND  THAT  OSMENA  JUNIOR  DID  GIVE  TEAPARTY  STOP 
JAPCONSUL  KIMURA  ANNOYED  WITH  STIMSON  COMMA  SAYING 
QUOTE  JAPAN  PROBABLY  MORE  FRIENDLY  TO  FREE  PHILIP- 
PINES UNQUOTE  STOP  SEVERAL  LOCAL  MERCHANTS  PROMPTLY 
GAVE  MONEY  TO  INDEPENDENCE  FUND  COMMA  PROBABLY 
BELIEVING  SUCH  ACTION  WOULD  FORESTALL  SUBSEQUENT 
DEMANDS  FOR  GREATER  SUMS  STOP  YOUR  CORRESPONDENT 
DID  SEE  GATHERING  COMMA  APPARENTLY  NUCLEUS  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE  DEMONSTRATION   COMMA    BUT    WHICH    PROVED 


Gives  Your  Hair  an 
Alluring  Loveliness- 

unobtainable  by  ordinary  washing. 

Why  proper  shampooing  gives  your  hair  added  charm — and 
leaves  it  soft  and  silky,  sparkling  with  life,  gloss  and  lustre. 


THERE  is  nothing  so  captivating  as  beautiful  hair.  Soft,  lovely, 
alluring  hair  has  always  been  IRRESISTIBLE. 
Fortunately,  beautiful  hair  depends,   almost  entirely,  upon 
the  way  you  shampoo  it. 

A  thin,  oily  film,  or  coating,  is  constantly  forming  on  the  hair.  If 
allowed  to  remain,  it  catches  the  dust  and  dirt — hides  the  life  and 
lustre — and  the  hair  then  becomes  dull  and  unattractive. 

Only  thorough  shampooing  will  remove  this  film  and  let  the  sparkle 
and  the  rich,  natural  color  tones  of  the  hair  show. 

Why  Ordinary  Washing  Fails 

Washing  with  ordinary  soap  fails  to  satisfactorily  remove  this  film, 
because — it  does  not  cleanse  the  hair  properly. 

Besides — the  hair  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps. 

The  free  alkali  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the 
hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  women,  by  the  thousands,  who  value  beautiful  hair, 
use  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo.  It  cleans  so  thoroughly;  is  so 
mild  and  pure,  that  it  cannot  possibly  injure,  no  matter  how  often 
you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Mulsified  in  a  glass  or  pitcher  with  a 


little  warm  water 
added,  makes  an 
abundance  of  .  .  . 
soft,  rich,  creamy 
lather  .  .  .  which 
cleanses  thorough- 
ly and  rinses  out 
easily,  removing 
with  it  every  par- 
ticle of  dust,  dirt 
and  dandruff. 

You  will  notice 
the  difference  in 
your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use 
Mulsified,  for  it 
will  feel  so  delight- 
fully clean,  and  be 
so  soft,  silky,  and 


fresh-looking. 

Try  a  "Mulsified 
Shampoo"  and  see 
how  your  hair  will 
sparkle  —  with 
new  life,  gloss  and 
lustre. 

See  how  easy  it 
will  be  to  manage 
and  how  lovely 
and  alluring  your 
hair  will  look. 

You  can  get 
Mulsified  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil  Shampoo 
at  any  drug  store 
or  toilet  goods 
counter — any- 
where in  the  world. 


MULSIFIED  cocoanut  oil  shampoo 
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TO  BE   ONLY  CROWD   OF  COCHEROS  RELEASED   FROM   ARREST 

FOR    VIOLATIONS     OF    TRAFFIC    LAWS   COMMA    VOCIFERATING 

AGAINST  ALBO  MEASURE  STOP  THATS  ALL 

STARBOTTLE. 


Early  Days  in  Mountain  Province 

(Continued  from  page  601) 
assurance  of  having  gotten  over  the  desire  to  kill  him,  he 
would  never  feel  safe  with  such  people,  and  that  the  man's 
statement,  even  if  made  in  good  faith,  was  no  guarantee 
that  others  would  not  have  the  same  desire  and  be  less 
fickle-minded.  He  left  next  morning.  Being  a  tempo- 
rary relief  for  the  regular  official  who  was  on  leave,  he  was 
unaccustomed  to  the  pleasantries  of  the  mountain  people 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  dismiss  the  affair  as  a  joke, 
as  the  regular  treasurer,  an  Isinay,  would  doubtless  have 
done. 

THE   INTERPRETER    WHO    HAD   TO    INTERPRET    AGAINST 
HIMSELF 

A  delegation  of  a  few  old  men  and  some  women  came  to 
the  station  one  day  from  Kambulo,  a  district  which  until 
a  few  weeks  previously  had  not  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  government.  They  stated  that  one  of  the  women 
had  a  serious  complaint  to  make  against  the  official  inter- 
preter. This  man,  an  Ilocano  who  had  lived  in  the  prov- 
ince since  childhood,  was  thought  to  be  contentedly  married 
to  one  of  the  best  looking  Pagan  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  complainant,  however,  was  equally  comely, 
had  a  slight  advantage  of  youth,  added  to  which  she  was 
gifted  with  confidential  and  winning  ways,   and  was,  in 


fact,  the  latest  edition  in  accomplished  mountain  Sirens. 
After  meeting  the  lady  and  hearing  her  pathetic  story, 
everyone  was  promptly  enlisted  on  her  side,  but  unofficially, 
of  course,  and  only  as  males,  we  could  not  but  sympathise 
with  the  interpreter  in  his  fall  from  grace  under  such  pro- 
vocation. It  occurred  to  me  that  the  case  offered  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  ethnological  study  of  a  new  type,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  giving  quite  a  "  kick  "  to  the  two  people 
most  interested,  so  the  interpreter,  who  was  also  the  re- 
spondent in  the  case,  was  sent  for.  When  he  came  into  the 
office  and  caught  sight  of  the  woman,  his  face  was  a  study 
but  it  almost  instantly  regained  its  normal  and  unreadable 
Oriental  repose.  As  if  not  knowing  the  object  of  the  visit, 
I  asked  him  to  find  out  what  the  people  wanted.  Although 
not  expecting  this,  the  lady  was  in  no  wise  perturbed  and 
enjoyed  the  situation  immensely.  The  interpreter  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  my  limited  knowledge  of  the 
dialect  but  told  practically  the  same  story  the  woman  had 
already  done  a  few  minutes  earlier,  and  when  I  asked  who 
and  where  the  respondent  was,  he  just  interpreted  questions 
and  answers.  Excusing  him  from  further  attendance,  I 
asked  the  woman  if  she  wished  to  make  formal  charges,  to 
which  she  replied  in  the  negative  and,  having  demoralized 
the  office  force,  she  and  her  companions  took  their  depart- 
ure. I  was  making  an  ethnological  collection  at  the  time 
and  had  never  been  able  to  get  anything  from  the  district 
represented  by  these  people,  but  from  then  on  there  was 
no  difficulty,  as  they  came  in  frequently.  Although  the 
interpreter  was  evidently  guilty  of  pardonable  but  too 
hasty  expression  of  sentiment  on  short  acquaintance,  it 
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looked  as  if  the  complaint  was  only  the  pretext  for  a  visit, 
the  first  from  the  district  to  our  station. 

"unnecessary"  killings 
The  Governor  of  the  Mountain  Province  was  a  remarkable 
man  and  quite  a  character,  but  although  long  a  resident  of 
the  mountains  as  governor  of  Benguet,  now  a  sub-prov- 
ince, he  could  not  be  expected  to  have  the  same  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  extensive  domain  as  had  the  officials  who 
spoke  the  dialects  and  lived  in  contact  with  the  people. 
I  do  not  include  myself  in  this  category  for  I  was  only  a 
bird  of  passage,  having  spent  altogether  but  two  years  in 
different  parts  of  the  Province  and  with  different  tribes. 
The  Governor,  doubtless  from  kindness  of  heart,  often 
criticized  the  official  who  had  brought  the  Ifugao  tribe 
of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  people  under  subjection,  for 
brutality  in  the  unnecessary  killing  of  tribesmen.  This 
officer,  Captain  Jeff.  D.  Gallman,  knew  his  people  as  no 
other  official  in  the  Islands  knew  the  people  he  ruled; 
thought  more  of  them  and  they  of  him  than  was  the  case 
in  any  other  province;  and  the  people's  love  for  Gallman 
was  based  on  the  knowledge  that  he  gave  them  an  abso- 
lutely square  deal — something  few  other  people,  Christian 
or  Pagan,  got  or  get.  He  doubtless  liked  some  of  his  people 
better  than  others,  but  he  is  one  of  a  very  few  officials  I 
have  known  who  were  able  to  separate  personal  feeling 
from  official  acts.  Accompanying  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  an  inspection  trip  through  the  Province,  and 
one  of  these  "unnecessary  "  killings  taking  place  in  a  settle- 
ment while  the  party  was  there,  the  Governor,  after  ex- 
pressing his  usual  disapproval,  dashed  off  to  investigate. 
While  he  was  waiting  in  the  company  orderly  room  for 
the  official  responsible  for  the  newly-made  corpse,  a  leg- 
ironed  prisoner  on  the  porch,  supposed  to  be  dying  from  a 
depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  somehow  secured  a  bayonet 
and  managed  to  get  into  the  office.  The  Governor  who 
was  an  old  soldier,  having  seen  service  as  an  officer 
with  Shatter's  expedition  against  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
in  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  seized  a  saber  hanging  on  the 
wall  and  engaged  the  enemy,  while  calling  lustily  for  the 
sentry  to  come  in  and  shoot  the  prisoner.  This  effected, 
and  the  smoke  of  battle  lifted,  the  casualties  were  one  dead 
prisoner  and,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  the  loss  of  a 
few  teeth  in  exchange  for  a  deep  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  at  times  to  take  life  and  to  do  so  d d  quickly. 

mountain  nymphs 
When  riding  along  the  trail  one  afternoon,  in  rounding  a 
curve,  my  pony  stopped  abruptly  with  its  nose  within  a 
few  inches  of  two  nymphs  who,  just  from  work  in  the  muddy 
rice  fields,  had  removed  their  "  skirts'  *  of  leaves— used  on 
such  occasion— and  taken  a  bath  at  a  spring  in  the  bank 
of  the  trail.  Their  only  sign  of  surprise  or  embarrassment 
was  to  stand  like  statues  each  with  a  hand  in  front  of  her 
mouth  and  to  giggle.  The  trail  being  too  narrow  for  the 
pony  to  pass,  the  girls  had  to  make  the  first  move. 
The  scene  was  not  hard  on  the  eyes,  and  when  I  came  to 
sufficiently  to  speak,  I  asked  why  they  did  as  they  were 
doing  and,  getting  no  satisfactory  explanation,  I  told  them 
the  probable  action  of  women  of  another  race  under  like 
circumstances.  This  so  amused  them  that  they  forgot 
posture,  hand,  and  giggle,  in  a  laugh,  and  also  asked  "But 
why?"    As  a  rule  the  women  were  unafraid  and  friendly. 


The  Pace  Has 
Been  Set  By 

SPALDING 

IN  the  world  of  sports  more  World's  Champion- 
ships have  been  established  by  SPALDING'S 
than  with  any  other  sporting  goods.  It  is  a 
pretty  fast  pace  but  this  popular  line  of  sporting 
goods  has  never  slackened  the  pace.  It  is  as 
high  in  the  estimation  of  sport  enthusiasts  as 
in  the  early  days  of  athletics. 

We  always  have  a  complete  stock  of  this  pop- 
ular equipment  for  our  thousands  of  SPALDING 
users,  and  to  those  thousands  still  to  win  honors 
in  athletics.  It  will  help  them  to  set  a  pace  of 
their  own  which  others  will  find  difficult  to  equal. 


PROVINCIAL  SUB-AGENTS 

Alcantara  &  Imutan Pulupandan,  Occ.  Negros 

American  Bazaar Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Bacolod  Grocery  &  Supply  Co Bacolod,  Occ.  Negros 

C.  Stilianopulos,  Inc Legaspi,  Albay 

Francisco  Rivero San  Roque,  Cavite 

Kwong  Yuen  Woo Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

La  Aurora Hoilo,  Iloilo 

Ma-ao  Employees'  Co-Operative 

Store,  Inc Ma-ao  Central,  Occ.  Negros 

Martinez,  Villarin  &  Co.,  Inc Dumaguete,  Or.  Negros 

Moolchand  Nembhraj Misamis,  Occ.  Misamis 

Paris-Zamboanga Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Pedro  S.  Carriedo Davao,  Davao 

Jose  B.  Timbol Davao,  Davao 

Torre jon,  Jurika  &  Co.,  Inc Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 

Utoomall  Naroomall Davao,  Davao 

Victor  Patos  &  Co Tagbilaran,  Bohol 

Villanueva  Sporting  Goods Dagupan,  Pangasinan 

Wadhumal  Ramchand Zamboanga,  Zamboanga 


BRIAS  ROXAS,  M 

Exclusive   SPALDING   Distributors 
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I  remember  my  fiirst  trip  to  Mayaoyao.  The  river 
at  one  point  on  the  trail  being  too  high  to  ford  at  the  reg- 
ular crossing,  two  men,  realizing  my  predicament  and  that 
I  was  a  stranger,  came  to  the  rescue;  one  swam  my  pony 
over,  and  the  other  took  me  to  an  up-stream  ford  where 
the  current  was  not  so  swift  and  the  water  only  chin  deep, 
and  thence  by  some  very  uninviting  steps  in  the  face  of 
the  retaining  walls  of  the  rice  terraces  to  where  the  pony 
was  waiting.  There  I  shared  my  lunch  and  had  an  inter- 
esting conversation  with  a  very  attractive  young  lady — she 
talking  Ifugao  and  I  Ilongot. 

LEARNING    ENGLISH 

The  people  were  keen  for  education  and  a  corporal  in 
the  local  company  with  whom  I  was  on  friendly  terms 
asked  me  to  teach  him  English.  A  few  weeks  later,  when 
he  was  wrestling  with  the  numerals  and  entangled  in  the 
differences  between  six,  sixteen,  and  sixty,  becoming  dis- 
heartened, he  decided  to  discontinue  the  study  of  such  a 
"crazy  language".  Captain  Gallman  had  enlisted  this 
man  upon  the  strength  of  his  prowess  as  a  cargador,  he 
having  carried  a  heavy  box  of  silver  money,  the  Captain, 
and  others  of  the  party  over  a  raging  torrent  when  his 
companions  balked  at  crossing.  Corporal  Udan's  per- 
pendicular and  horizontarmeasurements  were  about  equal 
and  he  was  remarkably  powerful,  besides  which  he  was 
quite  a  wit  and  a  non-believer  in  monogamy.  I  remember 
his  pointing  with  just  pride  to  several  distant  houses  on 
the  rice  terraces  as  the  residences  of  some  of  his  extra  wives 
and  adding  the  information  that  the  upkeep  of  these  estab- 
lishments was  no  bagatelle.     Before   I   left  the  station, 


he  came  very  near  to  loosing  his  life  as  a  result  of  annex- 
ing additional  spouses.  Without  due  deliberation  and  in 
the  hurry  of  preparing  to  go  on  guard  one  morning,  a 
soldier  divorced  his  wife  and  shortly  afterwards,  learning 
that  Udan  was  negotiating  with  the  lady  to  join  his  stable, 
the  soldier  regretted  the  hurried  divorce  and,  being  on 
post  when  the  couple  passed,  he  tried  to  shoot  the  corporal. 

JUDGE    CAMPBELL 

The  smooth  and  expeditious  working  of  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  in  Ifugao  was  remarkable.  A  session  of 
court  as  conducted  by  Judge  Campbell  could  not  but  make 
a  deep  and  favorable  impression  on  the  people;  moreover, 
the  absence  of  lawyers  and  other  hindrances  and  obstruc- 
tions to  the  course  of  justice  so  added  to  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  a  trial,  that  no  one  left  the  court  room  without 
the  feeling  that  real  justice  had  been  administered.  The 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  was  truthf  il,  terse,  and  to  the 
point,  and  there  was  none  of  the  usual  lost  motion  due  to 
objections,  etc.  I  remember  one  session  at  which  sixteen 
cases  of  killings,  of  various  legal  appelations,  were  disposed 
of  in  about  four  hours. 

(To  be  continued) 


Through  the  Eyes  of  a  Painter 

(Continued  from  page  600) 
juices  and  liquors  made  on  the  plantation  are  finer  even  than 
the  imported  ones,  and  a  great  future  can  be  prophesied 
for  the  venture.     Coffee  is    also  being  experimented  with. 


Your  Meat  Supply- 
Safe,  Appetizing  and 
Inexpensive 


npO  be  sure  of  quality,  flavor  and  goodness, 
choose  your  meat  supply  with  care.  Se- 
lect Libby's  Corned  Meat  because  you  can 
be  sure  that  it  is  the  finest  of  lean  beef  ob- 
tainable, that  it  is  packed  under  the  strictest 
supervision  as  to  cleanliness,  that  it  is  un- 
equalled for  wholesomeness  and  nourishment. 

Cooked  and  ready  to  serve,  Libby's  Corned 
Beef  saves  time,  fuel  and  work.  No  trouble — 
no  bother!  Buy  Libby's  Corned  Beef  and 
avoid  cooking  during  the  hot  weather. 


Nourishing  Meat 
of  Finest  Quality 
at  Low  Price 


Be  Sure  to  Ask  Your  Dealer  for  "Libby's"  Corned  Beef 
in  the  tin  with  the  convenient  key 
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Coffee  was  such  a  profitable  crop  during  Spanish  times,  that 
the  ladies  of  the  planters  are  said  to  have  worn  diamonds 
on  the  heels  of  their  shoes,  but  about  fifty  years  ago  a 
disease  destroyed  the  coffee  plantations.  The  Govern- 
ment has  also  established  experimental  stations  with  the 
hope  of  reviving  the  industry. 

I  spent  an  idyllic  hour  at  a  nearby  waterfall  which  pours 
its  waters  straight  down  in  a  welter  of  rocks  surrounded 
by  thick  walls  of  jungle.  A  great  black  and  white  lizard 
watched  me  through  an  opening  in  the  rocks  as  I  allowed 
the  cool  water  to  flow  over  my  hot  body. 

THE   CAVES    OF    SAQUINIZ 

The  next  morning  we  arose  early,  the  moon  still  high 
and  bright,  and  after  a  trip  of  some  two  and  a  half  hours 
in  a  launch  we  steered  toward  the  jungle  covered,  unpop- 
ulated island  of  Saquiniz  in  the  interior  of  which  are  a  num- 
ber of  magnificent  caves.  On  a  small  neighboring  island 
we  secured  a  canoe  which  we  needed  for  landing,  and  soon 
we  were  wading  through  knee-deep  mud,  over  and  under 
mangrove  roots,  fallen  tree  trunks,  rocks,  etc.,  for  the  tide 
was  low.  After  further  exertions  we  reached  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  enormous  caves,  which  lie  about  twenty 
meters  above  sea-level. 

In  these  limestone  hills  great  labyrinths  have  been  worn 
by  the  action  of  water.  Domes  with  magnificent  thrusts 
that  remind  one  of  Arabic  architecture  have  here  been 
formed  under  mountains  covered  with  jungle.  Stalactites 
and  stalagmites  meet  in  magically  fantastic  shapes.  In 
some  of  them  the  people  of  by-gone  centuries  placed  their 
dead,  and  coffins  of  a  hard,  durable  wood,  with  mummified 
bodies  have  been  removed  and  sent  to  the  museums.  Even 
Celadon  porcelains  from  Chinese  Sung  times  have  been 
found  here. 

Three  carriers  accompanied  us  into  these  cyclopean  re- 
gions. I  could  not  get  over  my  admiration,  for  such  fan- 
tastic shapes  and  colors  I  never  saw  before.  In  one  place, 
about  thirty  or  forty  meters  overhead,  daylight  filtered 
through  green  leaves  over  an  opening  in  the  cupola  of  a 
vast  dome,  and  the  white  stone  of  the  dark  interior  was 
as  if  magically  illuminated  by  this  green  light,  while  our 
torches  threw  a  yellow  glare  on  the  walls  and  the  pillars, 
alive  with  moving  shadows.  Standing  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition on  the  slippery  floor,  smelly  with  guano,  and  expect- 
ing at  any  moment  to  have  a  wet  souvenir  dropped  on  my 
painting  by  the  bats  hanging  above  me,  I  painted  this 
subterranean  kingdom  in  two  large  studies.  A  torch 
held  up  behind  my  back  gave  me  the  necessary  light  to 

work  by. 

Later,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  protected  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  by  the  green  roof  of  the  forest,  we  all  collect- 
ed for  a  well-earned  rest.  Behind  us,  the  middle  pillar 
of  the  low  entrance  was  shaped  like  a  large  elephant,  stand- 
ing erect,  as  if  holding  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

On  our  way  back,  we  stopped  at  several  lovely  small 
bays  and  interesting  fishing  villages;  sometimes  there  was 
something  wrong  with  our  engine,  sometimes  the  little 
daughter  of  the  manager  only  wanted  to  pick  some  flowers. 

A  few  more  happy,  care-free  days  on  these  beautiful 
Robinson  islands,  and  my  stay  had  to  come  to  an  end. 
I  had  to  get  back  to  Manila. 

(  To  be  continued) 


—in  either  slices 
or  halves 


— tree-ripened  fruit,  picked  at  the  mo- 
ment of  perfection  and  canned  at  once 
so  that  all  the  fresh  fruit  flavor  is  kept 
for  you  to  enjoy  ....  that's  the  Del 
Monte  method  of  packing! 

Delicious  served  just  as  they  come  from 
the  can,  Del  Monte  Peaches  are  always 
welcome  when  guests  arrive.  So  simple 
to  prepare!  Only  a  turn  of  the  can- 
opener  and  the  luscious  fruit  is  ready 
to  eat. 

And  the  other  Del  Monte  fruits— Apri- 
cots, pears,  pineapple,  plums,  cherries 
and  berries— offer  an  endless  variety  of 
tasty  treats  for  warm  weather  appetites. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  abDUt  th2  different 
Del  Monte  fruits. 


For  Quality 
and  Flavor 
Insist  on 
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Kalatong 

(Continued  from,  page  599) 

"The  boy  went  with  a  companion,  the  son  of  Ginnuman, 
to  the  forest  in  the  morning  to  set  snares  for  wild  cocks. 
They  did  not  come  home  at  noon.  At  evening  their  bodies 
were  found — headless!  We  do  not  know  who  were  the 
murderers — the  cowards  who  take  the  heads  of  children! 
It  was  very  dark  last  night.     At  dawn  I  came." 

As  he  drew  near  his  home  late  that  night,  Kalatong  heard 
the  wailing  of  the  mourners.  He  stood  beside  Intannap 
as  she  wept  over  the  body  of  their  son.  Her  hair  was  torn, 
and  the  tears  ran  down  her  face,  which  was  smeared  with 
soot  and  ashes.  When  she  saw  her  husband,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  the  bloodstained  corpse  and  cried  in  a  fresh 
access  of  grief. 

"Agku!  Agku!  Come  back!  Come  thou  back,  for  our 
houses  are  filled  with  mourning !" 

Kalatong  looked  down  at  the  mutilated  body,  silent, 
stricken  at  heart.  He  thought  of  how  he  had  first  held 
the  tiny  white-skinned,  blue-eyed  baby  in  his  arms,  filled 
with  the  tender  pride  of  fatherhood.  And  now,  the  bright- 
eyed  boy  he  loved  so  dearly,  his  son,  his  own  Agku,  lay 
there  lifeless. 

Then  fierce  anger  swept  away  the  anguish  of  loss. 

"Who  were  the  murderers?,,  he  demanded. 

Intannap  lifted  her  head  and  spoke  savagely: 

"Cowards  of  Talbok!  To-day  they  hold  the  Head-Feast !" 

"I  shall  take  vengeance  for  Him  Who  Has  Gone  Before!" 
he  cried,  and  his  hand  clenched  on  his  bolo. 

She  shook  her  head  and  said  hopelessly,  "Twelve  men 
went  with  Ginnuman  to  kill  the  murderers.  But  the  Apo 
from  Banaue  had  gone  already  to  Talbok.  We  can  do 
nothing." 


He  cursed  the  white  man  who  had  frustrated  his  revenge. 
Intannap  beat  her  breasts  wildly.  "To  kill  the  murderers 
will  not  bring  back  the  spirit  of  my  son!  Ai!  Ai!"  She  rocked 
with  anguish.  "I  wish  the  white  man  had  stopped  the 
taking  of  heads!  Then  Agku  would  still  be  alive!  Ai-i-a! 
Ai-i-a!" 

Kalatong  started.  Ai!  what  she  had  said  was  true. 
His  hatred  of  the  invader  suddenly  changed  to  perplexity 
at  this  new  and  puzzling  idea.  If  the  white  man's  custom 
prevailed,  there  would  be  no  more  glory  for  the  brave,  no 
joy  of  the  Head  Feast.  But  also  no  more  sorrow  for  the 
family  of  the  slain.  There  would  be  peace — safety — hap- 
piness. The  spirit  of  Agku  would  not  be  wandering  forlorn 
through  the  four  regions  of  the  Sky  World.  Was  the 
Melikano  right  after  all?     His  rule  a  good  thing? 

He  comforted  his  wife  as  together  they  mourned  over 
their  dead  and  called  vainly  to  the  spirit  of  the  boy  to 
return  home. 

npHE  next  day  Lieutenant  Giles  appeared  a  second  time 
■*"  at  Kambulo.  This  time  he  came  not  to  kill  and  burn 
but  to  restore  the  heads  of  the  two  boys.  The  murderers 
had   already  been   captured   and   sent  to  Banaue  jail. 

As  he  received  the  head  of  his  son,  Kalatong,  lost  in  his 
grief,  did  not  observe  the  interpreter  looking  at  him  with 
pleasure  at  his  bereavement.  Nor  did  he  see  him  call 
Pinean  aside. 

Looking  carefully  to  see  that  their  conversation  could 
not  be  overheard  Pedro  spoke  of  Kalatong. 

"He  is  very  proud  because  he  is  rich,"  said  Pinean,  jea- 
lously. 

"Yet  he  is  rich  only  because  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Kablin." 


THE  colored  plates  for  the  4-colored  cover, 
BENGUET  HILLS,  from  a  Painting  by 
Professor  Ernst  Vollbehr  in  this  number 
of  the  Philippine  Magazine  as  well  as  the 
half-tones   and   zinc   etchings    were    made    by 
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Pedro  smiled  to  himself.  He  had  found  out  how  In- 
tannap  had  rejected  Pinean  for  Kalatong. 

"Perhaps  he  would  not  be  so  proud  if  he  were  arrested 
and  put  in  prison?"  he  suggested  significantly. 

The  pock -faced  warrior  looked  at  the  interpreter  shrewd- 
ly. He  knew  of  his  power  and  what  use  the  unscrupulous 
mestizo  made  of  it. 

"Urn.     That  would  cost  much?"  he  said  cautiously. 

The  interpreter  smiled.  "I  see  we  understand  each 
other.  Let  us  talk  business."  He  gave  no  hint  of  his 
own  feelings  towards  Kalatong.  Pinean  was  rich  and  could 
afford  to  pay  him  well  to  gratify  his  enmity.  Perhaps 
other  enemies  of  Kalatong  among  the  Kambulo  chiefs 
would  also  be  willing  to  contribute.  Thus  he  could  secure 
his  own  revenge  and  make  a  handsome  profit  as  well  out 
of  his  tools.  He  chuckled  at  the  thought,  which  appealed 
to  his  grim  sense  of  humour. 

tt  was  not  long  before  his  shrewd  wits  conceived  a  plot 
to  entrap  his  enemy.  It  only  remained  for  the  op- 
portunity to  put  it  into  action  and  this  soon  arose  when 
Lieutenant  Giles  on  an  expedition  to  Pula  again  visited 
Kambulo  to  collect  some  men  for  road  work. 

That  same  day  Kalatong  had  been  repairing  an  irrigation 
canal  at  one  of  his  outlying  fields.  He  was  returning  home 
at  dusk  when  he  stepped  off  a  terrace  wall  into  the  field  to 
let  a  woman  pass.  It  was  Dinoan,  the  handsome  but 
shrewish  wife  of  Pinean. 

As  he  stood  aside,  she  stopped  and  held  out  her  hand 
with  an  areca  nut  in  a  betel  leaf. 

"You  have  some  lime?" 

He  took  his  lime-tube  from  his  hipbag.  She  sprinkled 
some  on  the  leaf  but  did  not  return  his  tube,  holding  it 
while  she  asked  him  questions  about  his  canal.  He  was  a 
little  surprised  at  her  interest  and  wondered  why  she  kept 
looking  about  her  as  she  talked.  They  were  alone  in  the 
fields.     He  became  suspicious  and  held  out  his  hand  for 

the  tube. 

Then  he  staggered  back  as  she  suddenly  pushed  him 
into  the  field.  With  a  quick  gesture  she  loosened  her  skirt, 
and  as  it  dropped  on  the  path  she  screamed  wildly. 

He  leaped  back  clenching  his  spear  as  four  men  appeared 
round  a  bend  of  the  path  and  ran  forward  at  Dinoan's 
cries.     Foremost  was   Pinean. 

Dinoan  cried  out  to  her  husband.  "Help!  This  man 
tried  to  assault  me!" 

Pinean  halted  opposite  Kalatong  with  spear  upraised 
threateningly. 

"I  shall  punish  you  for  this".  His  voice  shook  as  if  with 
rage,  but  Kalatong  saw  that  his  eyes  remained  calm. 
He  looked  quickly  from  the  woman  to  the  four  warriors. 
They  were  all  chiefs,  and  all  enemies. 

"I  have  not  touched  the  woman!"  he  said  steadily. 

"He  lies!"  cried  Dinoan. 

Kalatong  saw  it  was  useless  to  protest.     He  was  caught 

in  a  trap. 

"I  offer  to  prove  my  innocence  by  the  hot  water." 

"No!"  said  Pinean  fiercely.    "This  is  a  matter  for  spears!" 

Kalatong  looked  at  the  odds  against  him  and  resolved 

to  sell  his  life  dearly.     But  one  of  the  other  chiefs  laid  his 

hand  restrainingly  on  Pinean. 

"No.     This  is  not  a  matter  for  the  hot  water  ordeal  or 

for  spears.     If  there  is  a  killing,  Apo  Giles  will  punish  us. 
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Let  us  take  the  case  to  him." 

Pinean  lowered  the  spear*  "That  is  true.  Let  the  white 
man  decide." 

Kalatong's  eyes  flashed  as  he  divined  the  truth.  The 
interpreter  was  behind  this  trap!  But  he  betrayed  none  of 
the  uneasiness  he  felt  as  he  looked  contemptuously  at  the 
conspirators. 

"I  am  innocent  of  any  wrong  and  claim  the  ordeal.  If 
my  hand  is  burned,  I  shall  pay  the  fine.  We  should  abide 
by  our  own  customs,  not  fly  to  the  stranger,  like  women  I" 

They  stiffened  at  the  taunt.  But  Kalatong  looked 
Pinean  in   the  eye. 

"I  am  going,"  he  said.  Deliberately  turning  his  back 
on  the  warriors,  he  strode  along  the  path  to  the  village. 
He  had  descended  a  terrace  wall  and  was  out  of  sight  before 
they  fully  realized  his  audacity.  No  other  warrior  would 
have  dared  so  calmly  to  turn  his  back  on  four  enemies  in 
such  a  situation. 

As  he  came  to  the  village  he  saw  the  soldiers  below,  and 
his  heart  sank.  He  had  not  known  that  the  Constabulary 
was  there.  His  quick  wits  tried  to  devise  some  escape 
from  the  trap,  but  he  could  discover  none.  Character- 
istically he  determined  to  take  the  offensive,  and  anticipate 
his  enemies  by  going  to  the  Lieutenant  and  making  a  charge 
of  wrongful  accusation  against  Pinean  and  Dinoan.  But 
he  would  see  Intannap  first. 

Intannap  was  at  home  as  he  told  her  briefly  what  had 
happened. 

"I  am  helpless,  like  the  deer  caught  by  a  snare!"  he 


said.     "Yet  I  shall  go  to  the  Apo." 

But  while  descending  from  Lammug,  he  was  met  by 
Pedro  Puchilin  with  four  soldiers.  The  interpreter  smiled 
triumphantly  at  him. 

"I  arrest  you,  Kalatong,  for  assault  on  the  wife  of  the 
cabecilla  Pinean.     If  you  resist,  you  will  be  shot." 

Kalatong  stood  silent  as  two  soldiers  advanced  and  took 
his  spear  and  bolo. 

That  night  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  hut. 

In  the  morning  Lieutenant  Giles  held  a  trial  at  Lammug, 
while  the  whole  village  gathered  excitedly  around  him. 

Pedro  translated  as  Dinoan  made  her  charge  that  when 
alone  in  the  fields  she  had  asked  Kalatong  for  some  lime 
and  he  then  made  an  assault  on  her.  Pinean  and  the 
other  chiefs  gave  their  testimony  as  eyewitnesses.  The 
Lieutenant's  brow  darkened  as  he  listened  to  the  evidence. 
Pedro  explained  that  in  Ifugao  law  while  the  rape  of  an 
unmarried  woman  was  a  very  minor  crime  for  which  the 
fine  was  small,  an  assault  upon  a  married  woman  in  the 
fields  was  a  very  serious  matter,  since  the  "hurt  of  the 
mind"  to  the  husband's  pride  could  only  be  assuaged  by 
a  heavy  fine.  Thus  it  was  an  offense  almost  as  grave  as 
stealing  a  ricefield. 

When  Kalatong  was  called  upon  to  answer  the  charge, 
he  drew  himself  up  proudly  and  looked  the  American  in 
the  eye.  "It  is  a  plot  of  my  enemies",  he  said.  "I  offer 
to  prove  my  innocence  by  the  ordeal  of  our  custom." 

"What  does  he  say  about  an  ordeal?"  asked  the  Lieut- 
enant, looking  at  the  prisoner  curiously. 
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"He  wants  to  undergo  the  hot  water  ordeal/ '  Pedro  re- 
plied. "He  objects  to  being  tried  by  you!"  _  _, 
Everyone  gazed  suspiciously  at  the  interpreter  as  he 
spoke  to  the  Lieutenant.  But  they  were  the  only  two  who 
understood  Spanish.  By  the  frown  on  the  American's 
face  however,  Kalatong  felt  that  his  words  had  not  been 
translated  correctly  and  wondered  what  his  enemy  was 
saying. 

As  she  saw  the  stern  look  of  the  Lieutenant,  Intannap 
rushed  forward  from  the  circle  of  the  watchers  and  cried 
to  him: 

"Kalatong  is  innocent!  I  am  his  wife!  I  know  it!  They 
tell  you  all  lies,  Apo!  He  did  not  touch  the  woman!" 
The  American  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
"Who  is  this  woman?    What  does  she  say  about  lies?" 
The  interpreter  smiled  as  he  looked  at  Intannap,  who 
had  flung  herself  imploringly  at  the  feet  of  the  Lieutenant. 
"She  is  his  wife,"  he  said  suavely.     "She  says  he  is  telling 
lies.     She  is  very  angry  because  her  husband  assaulted 
this  other  woman.    She  hopes  you  will  punish  him  severely." 
Lieutenant  Giles  looked  pityingly  at  Intannap  as  she  lay 
sobbing,  then  stared  angrily  at  the  prisoner.     He  called 
Ambohonon,   the  Presidente,   and  questioned  him.     The 
old  man  was  uneasy  and  rubbed  his  chin  in  perplexity. 
He  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  Kalatong  was  innocent,  for 
his  accusers  were  all  his  enemies.    Pinean  was  the  bitterest 
of  them,  one,  Saguio,  bore  him  a  grudge  because  of  a  family 
dispute  over  the  pawning  of  a  ricefield,  and  the  others  were 
jealous  of  his  power  and  had  feuds   against  Barlig  families. 
The  shrewd  old  Presidente  had  his  suspicions,  too,  that  the 
interpreter  was  in  the  plot  and  being  paid  for  his  part  in  it. 
He  was  afraid  of  Pedro.    He  took  refuge  in  non-committal 
replies  to  the  Lieutenant's  questions,  and  the  other  witnesses 
called  followed  the  Presidente's  lead. 

Lieutenant  Giles  wasted  no  time  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 
"The  prisoner  is  judged  guilty  and  given  six  months 
imprisonment  at  Banaue!" 

The  conspirators  were  triumphant  as  Pedro  announced  the 
verdict.  The  kinsmen  of  Kalatong  looked  fiercely  at  them, 
murmured  angrily,  and  shook  their  spears.  Only  their 
fear  of  the  dreaded  guns  of  the  Constabulary  prevented 
immediate  bloodshed. 

Then  Panharban  slipped  close  to  the  prisoner  and  whis- 
pered, "Only  give  a  sign,  nephew,  and  we  shall  kill  the  Apo 
and  rescue  you!" 

Kalatong  hesitated,  tempted,  and  looked  from  his  ene- 
mies to  his  kinsmen  who  were  ready  to  risk  death  to  save 
him.  Lightning-swift  his  feelings  flashed  to  thought:  Ai! 
To  kill  the  Apo  and  this  interpreter  and  Pinean !  To  escape 
that  terrible  jail-thing.  My  kinsmen  are  loyal.  They 
will  fight  for  me.  But  no!  The  soldiers  will  shoot  them. 
I  cannot  free  myself  by  the  death  of  my  kinsmen! 
Regretfully  he  shook  his  head  in  refusal. 
As  two  soldiers  bound  his  arms  to  lead  him  away,  In- 
tannap rushed  forward.  For  a  long  minute  husband  and 
wife  looked  at  each  other.     It  might  be  for  the  last  time. 

Kalatong  felt  a  wave  of  strength  as  he  saw  the  love  and 
trust  in  his  wife's  eyes.  In  simple  words  he  bade  her  fare- 
well. 

"Stay  here.    I  shall  come  back." 

Calmly  she  answered.    "I  shall  await  you,  my  husband." 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Twin  Ivories 

(Continued  from  page  597) 

Bito  had  been  invited  many  times  to  try  his  luck,  for 
recruits  are  considered  easy  picking.  But  his  mother  had 
warned  him  against  gambling. 

Today  he  allowed  his  glance  to  linger  about  the  group 
around  the  blanket  spread  on  the  floor.  Some  of  the  men 
were  known  to  have  won  as  much  as  several  hundred  pe- 
sos on  pay  day.  Should  he  have  such  luck,  how  he  could 
surprise  his  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers  with  two  hun- 
dred pesos!  And  he  might  make  as  much  as  that  in  only 
a  few  minutes!    The  thought  excited  him. 

A  moment  later; Bito  walked  over  to  the  group  and  was 
given  a  hearty  welcome. 

A  soldier  offered  him  the  twin  ivory  cubes,  but  he  re- 
fused to  take  them.  He  watched  for  a  while.  His  hands 
began  to  tremble.  With  faltering  fingers  he  pulled  one 
of  the  five-peso  bills  out  of  his  pocket. 

What  if  he  lost  it?  Now  at  least  he  had  enough  for  a 
present  for  one  of  his  sisters.  He  could  give  the  others 
something  on  his  next  pay  day.  If  he  lost  he  could  give 
nothing  even  to  Lolita.  If  he  did  send  her  the  ten  pesos 
she  would  not  keep  it  all  for  herself.  She  would  probably 
give  it  to  her  mother,  who  would  make  the  purchases. 

But  a  streak  of  luck,  just  a  little  one,  would  be  enough. 
If  he  won  but  twenty  pesos,  he  could  withdraw  from  the 


game.  He  might  get  that  hundred  pesos  now  in  the  ser- 
geant's hand.  Ah!  there  was  his  townmate,  Pedring, 
clever  fellow,  hauling  in  three  fives,  one  ten,  and  seven 
twos! 

Some  one  handed  Bito  the  dice.  He  picked  them  up 
in  his  cold  hands  and  said,  "Five  pesos". 

" Shoot!"  snapped  Corporal  Torres  who  had  almost  all 
the  men's  money  in  his  pockets  already. 

With  beginner's  luck,  Bito  threw  a  seven. 

" Shoot  again!"  cried  the  corporal. 

Bito  at  once  rolled  the  dice.     Eleven! 

The  corporal's  eyebrows  came  together  as,  his  eyes 
glittering,  Bito  grabbed  the  four  five-peso  bills. 

"  Let  your  money  ride,  Bito  ",  coached  his  friend  Pedring. 
"  Don't  waste  that  run  of  luck.  Put  all  your  money 
down." 

Bito  looked  at  Pedring.  If  I  throw  another  seven,  it 
would  be  a  big  haul,  he  thought,  but  if  I  lose.  .  .  How- 
ever, his  success  had  given  him  confidence.  Just  one  more 
try,  and  I'll  have  enough,  he  promised  himself. 

He  threw  the  cubes.  Ten!  Bito  was  frightened.  It 
was  a  big  point.  He  rolled  the  dice  again.  Ten!  He 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  But  forty  pesos  were  lying 
on  the  blanket — waiting  for  his  hand. 

"Beat  that  forty",  suggested  Sergeant  Mauricio,  the 
corporal's  bosom  friend,  and  a  dice  expert.  "That  luck 
can't  last  long". 
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"  Faded  !"  cried  Corporal  Torres,  who  was  now  losing 
what  he  had  gotten  together. 

Bito  looked  wistfully  at  the  forty  pesos  in  his  hand. 
But  his  successes  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he  could  win 
more.  Just  another  seven,  he  thought,  and  I  will  have 
eighty  pesos. 

He  made  a  rehearsal  throw.     Up  came  eleven.     "Do 
you  shoot  the  forty ?"  he  asked  Corporal  Torres. 
"Okay!"   snapped   the   corporal. 

Bito  made  a  nice  roll.  Six!  I  can  easily  make  it,  he 
thought.  He  threw  again.  Eight!  Again.  Double  two! 
The  next  throw  the  dice  showed  ten !  He  rolled  them  again, 
slowly.  Two  and  three!  He  rolled  them  again.  Nine! 
"Come  on,  dice!"  he  cajoled.  "Make  it  six!"  He  rolled 
a  six.  He  grabbed  the  money  on  the  blanket  in  front  of 
him.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  face.  He  had  eighty  pe- 
sos in  his  hands!  I  can  send  fifty  pesos  home,  he  thought, 
buy  a  new  suit  for  myself,  and  save  ten  pesos  for  next  Sun- 
day and  ask  for  a  special  pass  to  see  my  girl.  We'll  go 
to  the  show.  I'll  treat  her  to  ice-cream.  Have  a  good 
time!  He  was  trembling  with  excitement  as  his  thoughts 
raced  like  a  rice  mill. 

Sergeant  Mauricio  who  had  been  watching  the  rapid 
growth  of  Bito's  five  pesos  with  envious  eyes,  snatched  a 
hundred  peso  bill  from  his  watch  pocket  and  threw  it  on 
the  blanket. 

"Faded!"  he  exclaimed  in  his  big  commanding  voice. 
He  grabbed  the  dice,  rocked  them  in  his  big  hands,  and 
crouched  in  front  of  Bito  like  a  tiger  ready  to  pounce  on 
his  prey. 

"Roll  the  dice,  you  young  hedge-hog,"  snarled  the 
sergeant. 

Bito  stood  up  and  assumed  the  position  of  a  bowling 
champion  aiming  at  the  king  pin.  His  finders  were  trem- 
bling, but  not  with  fear  but  with  excitement  at  the  thought 
of  those  one  hundred  sixty  pesos  which  would  soon  go  into 
his  pocket.  He  put  the  dice  in  front  of  his  mouth,  like 
he  had  seen  the  others  do,  shook  them  tenderly,  and  whis- 
pered words  of  endearment. 

"Good  dice,"  he  implored,  "just  make  one  more  seven 
or   eleven.     Then    I'll   go   away." 

He  rolled  the  dice  slowly.  A  pair  of  red  eyes  glowed 
from  the  twin  cubes. 

'  '  Crop !  There  you  are .  Your  money  won ' t  ride  around 
the  globe,"  sneered  the  sergeant.  "You  can't  haul  all 
the  fishes  out  of  the  sea,  my  poor  boy. " 

Bito  could  not  move.  He  stared  blankly  at  the  ser- 
geant who  was  sorting  the  bills  in  his  hands.  Cold  drops 
of  sweat  rolled  down  his  forehead. 

"Don't  worry,  Bito,"  said  his  friend  Pedring.  "You 
can  get  it  back". 

The  dice  had  come  to  Sergeant  Mauricio.  Everybody 
was  glad,  because  his  purse  was  very  fat.  Pedring  dropped 
four  five-peso  bills  on  the  blanket.  The  dice  made  twelve 
and  Pedring's  money  was  doubled.  He  bet  it  all.  Then 
Sergeant  Mauricio  rolled  the  dice  again.  One  and  two! 
Pedring  grabbed  the  money  and  jammed  it  into  his 
pocket.  Bito  looked  at  him  with  envy.  He  might  win 
again,  he  thought,  and  drew  his  last  five  pesos  out  and 
laid  it  flat  on  the  blanket. 
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The  pair  of  white  cubes  rolled  slowly  on  the  blanket  and 
then  stopped.    Eleven! 

Poor  Bito  had  lost  all  of  his  February  salary.  Quietly 
he  left  the  circle  and  went  back  to  his  cot. 

The  next  day  Bito  reported  sick,  but  Lieutenant  Molina, 
the  medical  officer,  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind 
what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

May— and  It's  Antipolo  Time 

(Continued  from  page  596) 

Besides  the  Virgin's  succe^ful  voyages  and  her  defense 
of  Manila  and  Cavite  from  enemy  ships,  a  number  of  mi- 
racles are  said  to  have  been  performed  by  her.  Her  escape 
from  the  fire  has  already  been  referred  to.  Some  thirty 
thousand  Chinese  had  taken  up  arms  and  fled  to  Antipolo 
where  they  threw  the  famous  image  into  the  fire,  but  save 
for  a  bit  of  vestment  burned,  the  image  was  untouched, 
although  it  appears  to  have  been  carved  from  a  quality 
of  wood  inferior  to  that  of  the  big  cross  which  was  likewise 
saved  from  the  fire  and  which  is  now  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  miracle,  according  to  the  chronicles,  ex- 
plains the  devotion  to  the  Virgin  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
who  have  embraced  the  Catholic  religion. 

Another  miracle  set  down  in  the  ecclesiastic  records 
concerns  a  fire  that  broke  out  near  the  Cathedral  in  Manila 
on  January  26,  1748.  The  image  was  at  that  time  en- 
shrined in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  there  was  a  great  cele- 
bration going  on  in  honor  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
King  Ferdinand  VI.  A  kite  floating  in  the  air  caught  fire 
from  some  fireworks  and  fell  burning  on  a  wooden  platform 
which  also  leaped  into  flames.  Fanned  by  a  strong  wind, 
the  conflagration  soon  assumed  large  proportions,  but  after 
the  authorities  had  brought  the  image  to  the  scene,  the 
fire  was  easily  put  out. 

In  Antipolo  the  image  was  also  taken  out  whenever  a 
conflagration  broke  out.  In  1696,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  true  miracles  of  the  great  and  wonderful  image, 
Andres  Esteban,  one  of  the  principales  of  the  town,  ac- 
cidentally upset  a  candle  in  his  rice  granary,  and  the  fire 
that  followed  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  whole  town,  but 
as  soon  as  the  image  of  the  Virgin  was  exhibited  before  the 
seething  flames,  they  flickered  out. 

On  another  occasion,  September  10,  1745,  when  the 
image  had  been  taken  to  the  barrio  of  Pinagcobaab,  where 
a  mass  was  to  be  held  to  ask  for  Divine  help  against  a  plague 
of  locusts,  about  midnight,  during  the  watch,  one  of  the 
altar  candles  toppled  over  and  no  one  noticed  it  because 
everybody  had  fallen  asleep,  but  only  the  hem  of  the  Vir- 
gen's  robe  was  slightly  burned,  although,  according  to  the 
people  present,  the  fire  might  easily  have  spread. 

Other  miraculous  occurrences  are  noted  in  the  records 
of  the  padres.  One  Jacinto  Bernardo  of  Mandaloyon, 
while  paddling  his  banca  up  the  river  toward  Laguna  de 
Bay,  was  attacked  by  robbers  and  implored  the  Virgin's 
aid,  promising  to  serve  her  for  a  year.  Although  badly 
wounded,  he  lived  to  fulfill  his  promise. 

A  woman  of  Angono,  while  proceeding  to  Antipolo  to 
pray  to  the  Virgin,  was  advised  by  her  friends  that  her  son 
had  disappeared.  She  continued  on  her  way,  muttering 
prayers  to  the  Virgin.  When  she  returned  home,  her  son 
was  there  awaiting  her.  He  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
waters  of  Laguna  de  Bay  by  persons  who  had  gone  in  search 
of  him  and  related  afterwards  that  when  he  fell  into  the 
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water  "a  beautiful  lady  had  appeared  and  kept  the  water 
away  from  him  to  keep  him  from  drowning". 

The  stories  of  numerous  other  miracles  may  be  read  in 
the  records  which  the  Jesuit  fathers  and,  in  later  years, 
the  parish  priests  of  Antipolo  faithfully  kept  as  evidence 
of  the  power  of  the  Virgin.  Seamen,  caught  in  serious 
accidents,  invoked  the  Virgin's  protection  and  were  saved 
from  death  and  injury.  Laymen  and  priests,  seriously 
ill  and  on  the  point  of  death,  some  of  whom  had  even  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament,  were  restored  to  health  by 
imploring  the  Virgin's  mercy. 

Many  of  these  wonderful  stories  are  remembered  by  the 
simple  and  devout  people  of  Antipolo.  The  more  sophis- 
ticated do  not  give  such  stories  credence,  but  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  people  still  visit  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  of 
Antipolo  every  summer  shows  that  the  faith  in  her 
remains  deeply  rooted  in  the  general  mind. 

There  may  be  many  who  go  to  Antipolo  for  rest  and  re- 
creation. But  once  there  they  can  hardly  help  but  fall 
in  line  with  the  multitudes  which  each  morning,  and  espe- 
cially on  Sundays,  kneel  before  the  Virgin  and  pray  for 
salvation  or  from  relief  from  some  misfortune. 

Manila  social  clubs  make  it  a  point  to  give  special  parties 
in  Antipolo  during  the  season,  and  take  these  occasions 
to  wear  and  display  the  native  costumes  made  for  Antipolo 
only.  Religion  and  pleasure  are  happily  blended — mass 
early  in  the  morning  and  eating  and  dancing  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Antipolo  was  originally  founded  by  the  San  Franciscan 
missionaries  in  1578.  In  1591  the  Jesuits  replaced  them. 
The  locality  was  converted  into  a  parish  in  1828. 

OBANDO 

Another  popular  place  in  May  is  Obando,  where  the 
fiesta  of  the  Virgen  de  Salambao,  of  Santa  Clarang 
Pinong-pino,  and  San  Pascual  Bay  Ion  is  celebrated 
on  the  seventeenth.  Obando  lies  north  of  Manila  and  is 
named  after  the  Marquis  de  Obando,  Don  Jose  Francisco 
de  Obando  y  Solis,  who  was  Governor-General  of  the  Philip- 
pines from  July,  1750,  to  July,  1754. 

The  chief  patron  saint  is  San  Pascual,  and  his  image  is 
believed  to  possess  miraculous  powers,  principally  as  re- 
gards giving  women  the  boon  to  bear  children.  Many 
of  the  pilgrims  to  his  shrine  come  to  pray  that  they  be 
favored  with  at  least  one  child,  while  others  come  to  plead 
for  the  healing  of  some  ailment,  or  for  protection  against 
misfortune. 

The  majority  of  the  pilgrims  to  Obando  belong  to  the 
lower  classes.  Pilgrims  can  be  distinguished  by  their  use 
of  pieces  of  colored  paper  cut  in  fanciful  shapes  and  fastened 
to  the  clothing  or  to  the  brims  of  their  hats.  They  start 
near  the  Tinajeros  cemetery  on  the  Manila  North  Road, 
dancing  in  fulfillment  of  their  vows  until  they  reach  the 
Obando  Church  where  those  who  still  have  sufficient 
strength  keep  on  dancing  and  leaping  until  they  sink  to  the 
ground  in  exhaustion. 

The  image  of  Virgin  of  Salambao  is  said  to  have  been 
found  by  some  fishermen  in  their  net  during  the  early  period 
of  the  history  of  the  town,  and  since  that  time  the  image 
has  been  venerated  there  together  with  that  of  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Pascual  Baylon. 
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BECAUSE  it  is  so  highly 
efficient  as  a  builder  of 
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a  strength- giving  food-drink 
made  from  the  extracts  of 
malted  barley  and  wheat, 
mineral  salts  and  milk — those 
food  elements  so  necessary 
for  physical  fitness.  And  Hor- 
lick's comes  in  such  convenient 
form!  Horlick's  Malted  Milk 
is  a  soluble  powder  sealed  in 
glass  bottles  so  that  it  reach- 
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Get  Horlick's  from  your 
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directions  enclosed  with  every 
package.  Note  how  much 
better  you  feel ! 
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Shanghai  in  War  Time 

(Continued  from  page  593) 

pushed  about  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  ride  in  rick- 
shaws. 

During  the  height  of  the  war  when  both  Chinese  and 
Japanese  headquarters  " closed  down"  on  press  passes,  the 
correspondents  and  news-reel  men  found  most  of  their 
action  and  "color"  at  Markham  Road  Bridge.  All  the 
elements  of  a  " story"  were  there — pathos,  comedy,  tra- 
gedy, and  plenty  of  action.  The  bridge  was  the  principal 
outlet  from  Chapei  to  the  Settlement.  The  great  iron 
gate  was  open  only  when  the  Red  Cross  trucks  carrying 
wounded  passed  over,  and  the  thousands  of  refugees  who 
waited  on  the  Chapei  side  were  let  through  in  single  file. 
All  women  and  children  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Settlement 
but  men  without  passes  were  mercilessly  beaten  back  with 
clubs  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Police.  There  were 
times  when  the  mob  tried  to  rush  the  guards  and  extra 
police  were  called  out — and  always  the  machine  guns  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in  the  blockhouse  were 
trained  on  the  bridge.  The  hordes  stampeded  like  cattle, 
yet  one  knew  they  were  human  for  here  was  an  old  man 
trying  to  save  his  bird  cage  from  being  crushed  in  the  mob, 
a  father  staggering  under  a  load  of  household  equipment 
yet  clinging  tenaciously  to  his  child's  toy-dog.  One 
amusing  sight,  which  incidently  made  a  good  "close-up" 
for  the  news-reel  men,  was  a  coolie  carrying  a  long  stick 
with  a  coal  basket  swinging  on  each  end,  and  in  each  basket 
a  bald-headed  baby. 

There  were  hundreds  of  attempts  to  outwit  the  guards, 
most  of  them  humorous.  Many  Chinese  thought  that 
anything  written  in  English  would  satisfy  the  police  and 
one  presented  a  paper  showing  that  a  dog  has  been  inocu- 
lated for  rabies.  A  United  States  Marine  stationed  at 
the  bridge,  who  is  keeping  a  scrapbook  of  the  war,  has 
about  a  hundred  newspaper  clippings,  bills  of  lading,  vac- 
cination certificates  and  so  forth  which  were  presented  as 
passes.  One  old  man,  trying  to  convince  the  police  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  enter  without  a  pass  because  he 
was  "very  very  old"  opened  his  mouth  and  showed  that 
he  had  no  teeth.     A  kindly  Marine  let  him  through. 

The  jam  on  the  bridge  grew  more  terrific  daily,  and  on 
the  day  North  Station  was  evacuated  there  were  two  at- 
tempts to  mob  the  police  and  there  was  serious  danger  that 
the  greatly  overcrowded  bridge  would  collapse.  By  noon 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Chinese  were  retreating, 
everyone  was  let  through  regardless  of  passes,  but  men 
and  women  were  searched  for  arms.  With  Chinese  terri- 
fied by  the  advancing  Japanese,  women  rushing  about 
frantically  looking  for  their  children  perhaps  left  behind 
in  burning  Chapei,  with  bombers  overhead,  the  constant 
fear  that  the  bridge  might  collapse,  and  hundreds  of  boxes 
and  trunks  emptied  of  household  possessions  and  thrown 
on  the  street  in  the  search  for  arms,  the  place  was  bedlam 
and  the  movie  cameras  turned  fast  and  furiously. 

From  the  Chapei  side  of  the  bridge  I  could  see  the  bombs 
dropping  with  the  naked  eye.  First  the  sight  of  the  slowly 
dropping  bomb,  then  the  crash— and  fifteen  minutes  later 
a  Red  Cross  truck  coming  over  the  bridge  with  the  blood- 
soaked  wounded. 
fe  I  witnessed  one  of  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  war  from 
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a  room  in  the  Cathay  Hotel.  I  was  standing  at  the  window 
watching  the  noonday  crowd  on  the  Bund,  when  I  felt 
a  shake  like  that  of  a  mild  earthquake  and  saw  an  enormous, 
rapidly  widening  splash  in  the  Wangpoo  right  next  to  the 
Idzuma,  flagship  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  There  had  been 
several  attempts  to  shell  the  Japanese  Consulate  and  the 
flagship  moored  directly  opposite  it,  and  I  assumed  that 
the  explosion  and  splash  was  caused  by  a  shell.  Anyway 
it  was  a  good  story  because  nothing  previous  had  hit  so 
near  the  ship,  so  I  sent  a  "flash"  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
next  edition  of  my  paper — only  to  find  out  later  that  it 
was  a  mine,  not  a  shell.  However,  all  of  the  other  corre- 
spondents called  it  a  shell  too,  and  it  was  a  good  "story" 
so  we  stuck  too  it,  for  the  time  being.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  a  mine  instead 
of  a  shell  it  was  an  even  better  story  because  of  the  danger 
to  international  shipping  in  the  river. 

The  explosion  rocked  the  Cathay  Hotel  slightly  and  the 
correspondents  having  tiffin  in  the  dining  room  thought  that 
in  addition  to  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  flood,  ravaged 
China  was  now  having  earthquakes.  Across  the  street 
in  the  Palace  Hotel  five  windows  were  shattered  by  the 
explosion. 

Personally,  it  was  not  at  Kiangwan  or  Chapei,  where 
the  fighting  was  thickest,  that  I  had  the  keenest  real- 
ization of  war,  but  out  at  the  Red  Cross  hospital  on 
Avenue  Haig. 

Here  I  saw  several  wards  full  of  civilian  wounded,  most 
of  them  victims  fo  bombing.  The  hospital  was  so  crowded 
that  beds  were  made  up  in  the  corridors,  and  I  saw  two 
Red  Cross  trucks  of  wounded  Chinese  soldiers  turned 
away,  because  at  that  time  there  was  room  for  only  the 
most  serious  cases.  At  the  Temple  of  Heaven  School  I 
saw  little  children  packing  their  books  and  pushing  desks 
back,  helping  to  convert  their  schoolrooms  into  an  emer- 
gency hospital  for  the  overflow  of  wounded  soldiers.  I 
saw  trucks  of  dead  and  wounded  pass  over  Markham  Road 
bridge  even  fifteen  minutes  or  so  all  day,  day  after  day,  and 
yet  I  hear  people  ask,  "Were  there  really  any  casualties 
in  the  Sino- Japanese  war?" 

Two  days  after  the  evacuation  of  North  Station,  when 
it  was  pretty  generally  believed  that  the  war  was  "over", 
Admiral  Nomura  invited  all  the  foreign  correspondents 
to  a  cocktail  party  aboard  the  flagship.  As  we  stepped  up 
on  deck  from  the  Admiral's  Quarters,  it  seemed  that  hell 
had  broken  loose  in  Shanghai.  It  sounded  like  terrific 
rifle  fire— yet  it  couldn't  be,  it  was  too  continuous,  too 
widespread.  A  number  of  the  correspondents— it  was  a 
cocktail  party,  remember— were  sure  that  the  war  had 
begun  again,  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  We  hopped 
into  cabs,  drove  to  Nanking  Road,  and  found  not  war  but 
thousands  of  hilariously  happy  Chinese  shooting  fire- 
crackers. They  were  throwing  hats,  shouting  and  gesti- 
culating, and  the  streets  were  rapidly  becoming  red  with 
firecracker  papers.  We  rode  for  blocks  and  talked  with 
six  Chinese  before  we  could  get  any  inkling  of  what  it  was 
all  about.  Then  we  began  to  hear  numerous  wild  reports 
First  that  General  Shirakawa  had  been  murdered,  then 
that  there  had  been  a  tremendous  Chinese  victory  in  the 
north,  then  that  Admiral  Nomura  (who  had  just  said 
sayonara  to  us  aboard  his  ship)  had  been  killed.     As  far  as  I 


know,  nobody  ever  did  find  out  just  what  brought  about  one 
of  the  most  hilarious  celebrations  Shanghai  has  ever  known. 

When  the  war  was  over,  I  visited  the  frontline  trenches 
at  Kiangwan.  Thousands  of  unpainted  board  coffins 
were  being  unloaded,  but  there  were  not  enough.  Two 
weeks  afterwards  the  trenches  were  still  filled  with  dead. 

Kiangwan  village  was  desolate  and  silent.  Houses  are 
in  ruins,  fields  and  gardens  broken  with  great  bomb  holes. 
Only  a  few  Chinese  have  come  backing  hoping  to  find  some- 
thing left  of  their  homes.  They  wander  aimlessly  about 
picking  up  a  few  charred  sticks,  a  brick  here  and  there. 

I  saw  an  old  man  mending  his  fence.  His  house  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  but  there  are  a  few  cabbages  left  in 
the  little  garden.  They  have  told  him  the  war  is  all  over 
and  he  can  go  back.  His  home  is  gone,  but  there  are  the 
cabbages  and  he  has  found  string  and  stick  enough  to  mend 
the  fence. 


lUhy 
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BECAUSE  the  proper  amount  o# 
each  ingredient  you  require  is 
simply  and  carefully  explained  in  the 
Royal  Cook  Book. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert 
cook. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  learn  "from  long 
experience. 

Neither  will  you  be  disappointed  by 
failure  if  you  follow  the  plain,  simple 
directions  in  the  recipe  given  on  page 
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You  can  easily  make  the  cake  itself 
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luscious,  smooth,  rich  chocolate  icing 
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Even  a  beginner  can  make  this  cake, 
and  many  others — cakes,  biscuits  and 
dainties— simply  follow  the  recipes  in 
the  Royal  Cook  Book.  There  are  350 
of  them.  Each  is  delicious— appetizing 
—and  naturally  Royal  Baking  Powder 
makes  their  successful  baking  even 
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GREGG  BOOKS 

Will  help  solve  your  commercial  educa- 
tion problems. 

The  Gregg  series  of  commercial  education 
textbooks  covers  the  field — from  the  high 
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terials, tests  and  teachers'  guides  for  every 
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Send  for  complete  price  list  of  publications 
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The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 

or 

The  Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 

101-103  Escolta 
Manila 


School  Headquarters 

Texts,  supplementary  readers,  stand- 
ard tests,  Catholic  readers,  maps,  globes, 
pictures*,  laboratory  apparatus,  magazines, 
and  all  you  need  for  school.  Remember, 
we  have  all  the  supplies  you  need. 

LOWEST  PRICES 

Our  supplies  are  the  best  you  can  buy, 
and  our  prices  the  cheapest  in  Manila.  This 
is  possible  because  of  our  very  large  business. 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

We  give  prompt,  careful  attention  to  mail 
orders  as  well  as  to  our  friends  who  call  in 
person. 

From  our  large  stocks  constantly  on  hand 
we  can  always  supply  something  to  please 
you,  even  if  certain  items  are  temporarily  sold 
out. 

Let  us  serve  your  needs  also. 


Write  for  sets  of  newly  adopted  Texts,  to 
be  sent  on  approval  as  soon  as  published. 


Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 
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]        Four  O'Clock 

in  the  Editor's  Office 


Winifred  Allen  Scott  is  an  American  news- 
paperwoman and  special  correspondent  for 
important  American  newspapers  who  recently- 
spent  a  number  of  months  in  Shanghai  and 
who  is  now  in  Manila. 

Dr.   B.   Skou   is   connected   with   the  Botica 
Boie.     He    is    a    collector    of   orchids,    violins, 
porcelains,  and  objects  of  art  in   general. 
Bernardo  P.   Garcia  is  a  wellknown  Manila  newspaperman. 
Salvador  F.  Holaso  is  a  former  school  teacher  who  joined  the  Cons- 
tabulary last  year  as  a  private  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  next 
cadet  examinations.     He  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  Khaki  and 
Red,  the  Constabulary  magazine,  but  "The  Twin  Ivories"  is  his  first 
short   story.     He  was  born  in   Gubat,   Sorsogon,   and  is  twenty-five 
years   old. 

B.  H.  Silen  is  the  manager  of  Radio  Manila. 
§f«A  short  biography  of  the  noted  German  painter,  Prof.  Ernst  Vollbehr, 
was  printed  in  this  column  last  month. 

I.  L.  Miranda  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
University  of  the  Philippines. 

Major  Wilfrid  Turnbull,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  in  the  Constabulary,  is  already  wellknown  to  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine,  as  are  also  Dr.  Alfred  Worm,  collector  of  natural 
history  specimens,  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Mack,  Manila  poet. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Public  Welfare  Commissioner,  Mr.  Po- 
b.ador: 

"  Your  editorial  on  the  parole  system  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  pub- 
lication should  be  read  by  more  people  than  those  who  read  your 
Magazine.  With  your  permission,  we  should  like  to  reprint  in  full 
this  editorial  in  our  official  publication,  The  Welfare  Advocate, 
which  is  a  free  publication  and  read  by  social  workers,  judges,  teachers, 
physicians,  nurses,  students  of  sociology,  and  others  here  and  abroad. 
A  telephone  call  from  you  will  be  sufficient  and  will  be  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Honorio  Poblador, 
"i4ssr.  Public  Welfare  Commissioner" 

The  International  Digest  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  its  last  issue  again 
reprinted  a  Philippine  Magazine  editorial — one  of  four  other  edito- 
rials and  articles  on  the  Manchurian  situation  reprinted  in  that 
publication. 

Elizabeth  Green,  editor  of  Pacific  Affairs,  published  in  Honolulu, 
writes  in  response  to  a  note  from  me  about  one  of  her  articles  on  Japan: 

"  In  spite  of  the  deplorable  events  which  have  come  about  since  that 
writing  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  liberal  undercurrent  with  which 
I  was  intimately  in  touch  in  Japan  has  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  midst  of  the  present  alarms,  I  nevertheless  still  retain 
all  the  convictions  I  expressed  in  that  article.  Our  hopes  must  lie  not 
with  the  remote  possibility  of  'reforming'  the  generation  which  is  in 
power  in  any  land  today,  but  in  the  differing  aims  and  wills  of  the  younger 
groups  who  will  succeed  them. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Elizabeth  Green, 
*' Editor,  Pacific  Affairs." 

Mr.  J.  S.  McCormick  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  who  contributed 
the  article  on  the  more  extended  use  of  school  libraries  in  last  month's 
issue  of  the  Magazine,  writes: 

"An  ericouraging  report  has  just  come  to  our  attention. .  ..  The 
division  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  reports  that  the  Rural  High  School  library 
and  the  Provincial  High  School  library  have  recently  been  opened  in 
the  evening  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  Rural  High  School 
library  is  open  three  evenings  a  week  and  the  Provincial  High  School 
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library,  two  evenings  a  week  from  6:30  to  8:30.     It  is  reported  that 
the  libraries  are  filled  to  capacity. 

"Very  sincerely, 

"J.  S.   McCormick, 
"Chief,  Academic  Division.1' 

A  new-comer  to  the  Philippines  writes: 

"Long  before  I  came  to  the  Philippines,  a  friend  sent  me  a  copy  of 
your  Magazine,  which  was  favorably  discussed  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  class  in  journalism  at  George  Washington  University. .  .  . 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"Mrs.  Nell  Weems  Steiner," 
'Fort  McKinley." 

Mr.  Sydney  Tomholt,  former  Manilan  and  contributor  to  the 
Magazine,  writes  from  Australia: 

"Here  we  are  at  last  in  Aussie,  and  fixed  for  the  time  being  in  a  nice, 
quite,  homely  place,  ideally  situated,  and  run  by  an  Englishwoman  who 
is  an  excellent  plain  cook.  So  you  see,  luck  so  far  as  our  tummies  and 
our  physical  satisfactions  are  concerned,  met  us  right  at  the  start.  In 
a  fortnight  we  renew  our  trip  to  Melbourne,  two  days  lower  down  the 
coast,  where  I  am  told  things  are  much  better  than  they  are  here  in 
Sydney,  which  is  in  a  rotten  state  due  to  one  named  Lang,  our  New 
South  Wales  repudiation  premier  and  an  alleged  red-ragger  and  God- 
knows-what  to  judge  by  the  veritable  typhoon  of  hatred  he  has  worked 
up  among  the  people  for  himself.  Still,  I  believe  that  this  place  may  be 
the  best  for  me  if  I  can  stick  it  out,  for  Sydney  has  gone  ahead  out  of 
all  recognition,  great  sky-scrapers  and  other  imposing  developments 
poking  their  heads  up  everywhere  for  my  astounded  admiration.  I 
never  anticipated  so  great  a  change.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful 
city;  and  the  newspapers!  They  are  newspapers  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  some  of  the  best  being,  I  should  think,  by  their  vastly  im- 
proved make-up  and  style  and  literary  value,  about  among  the  best 
in  the  world.  Moore  had  an  article  in  last  Saturday's  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  the  best  paper  here,  and  it  certainly  was  very  good.  He  quoted 
'the  authoritative  Philippine  Magazine',  which  pleased  me.  .  .  When 
I  can  I  shall  send  you  samples  of  some  of  the  good  class  magazines  here. 
But  you  can  rest  assured  in  this  respect  that  the  Philippine  Magazine 
is  more  of  an  amazement  to  me  when  I  remember  on  what  a  small  bud- 
get you  have  to  turn  it  out.  It  honestly  is  as  good  as  the  best  here^ 
Sydney  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  British  Empire.  .  .  There  is 
more  continental  and  American  atmosphere  in  Sydney,  and  there  will 
be  greater  development  in  time  when  the  depression  has  disappeared. 
Though  when  it  will,  God  alone  knows.  It  is  very  bad  indeed.  It 
hurts  a  stranger  returned  to  his  own  land  to  see  so  much  poverty  among 

those  who  obviously  have  never  been  accustomed  to  it 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Sydney  Thomholt.*' 

Professor  T.  I.  Moore,  author  of  "Kalatong",  running  serially  in 
this  Magazine,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  comments  on  one  of  Mr.  Manlapaz'  articles: 

"Manlapaz'  remarks  on  painting  were  stimulating,  but  I  do  not 
agree  entirely  with  many  of  his  rather  summary  and  partial  judgments. .  • 
If  they  (some  of  the  modern  works)  fail  in  the  larger  sense  as  art,  they 
succeed  admirably  very  often  as  original  decoration. . .  The  pleasure 
we  derive,  or  which  I  often  do,  from  their  work  is  of  the  same  order  as 
enjoyment  of  the  simplest  melodies  or  tone-pictures  in  music  and  fe- 
licitous nonsense  verse  in  literature.  Do  you  know  Edward  Lear's 
'The  Dong  with  the  Luminous  Nose'  and  his  'Pelican  Chorus*  with  its 

Ploffskin,  Pluffskin,  Pelican  jee! 

We  think  no  birds  so  happy  as  we! 

Plumpskin,   Ploshskin,   Pelican  jill! 

We  think  so  then  and  we  thought  so  still. 
That  is  delightful  stuff  and  affords  a  good  parallel  to  may  modernist 
canvases.    Of  course,  neither  the  verse  nor  the  painting  means  any- 
thing, but  one  can  still  enjoy  them  for  their  felicities  of  rhythm,  tone, 
design,   color,    etc. 

"And,  after  all,  what  is  the  use  of  protesting,  as  Manlapaz  does, 
against  'absolute  art?  Half  of  modern  music  is  absolute  and  exists 
only  for  its  own  sake  as  affording  curious  and  fascinating  sensations  of 
tone,  color,  harmony,  dissonance,  rhythm.  As  Lippay  said  in  his 
article  in  your  magazine,  it  lacks  ideas.  It  bears  no  relation  to  life  and 
our  living.     It  is  meaningless.    But  even  some  of  Lippay's  own  work 
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HAVE   you  admired  the   reproductions 
of  the  beautiful  paintings  on  the  covers 
of  the  Philippine  Magazine? 

Last  month's  issue  inaugurated  a  series  of 
paintings  of  Philippine  subjects,  by  ERNST 
VOLLBEHR,  famous  German  painter. 

His  work  is  notable  for  its  magnificent 
color  effects  and  truthfulness  of  outline. 

The  series  of  paintings  appearing  in  the 
Philippine  Magazine  are  a  selection  of  the 
best  Philippine  paintings  Vollbehr  rendered 
during  his  recent  visit  here. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  a  limited  num- 
ber of  separate  prints,  without  lettering, 
for  framing  purposes. 

These  suitably  framed,  would  greatly  add 
to  the  beauty  of  your  room  or  home. 
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What  do  I  care  whether 
a  mosquito  or  some 
other  insect  bites  me, 
as  long  as  I  have  a 
package  of  healing  and 
soothing  C 

MENTHOLATUM 


(Menthol  0.3  gm.  Camphor  3  srm.  Oil  Euca- 
lyptus 0.  1  srm.  Boric  Acid  3.5  grm.  Oil  Pinua 
Pumillo  0.  I  firm.  Excipientsto  make  30  firm.) 
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SPECIAL   OFFER    TO    TEACHERS   ONLY! 


The  Mentholatum  Company,  Buffalo  N.  Y.,U.  S.  A. 

Kindly  mail  me,  postage  prepaid,  a  supply  of  Saints'  pictures  for  school  distribution. 


Name, 


Teacher. 


.School 


Address_ 


Request  must  be  on  this  coupon  and  only  one  package  will  be  sent  to  the  same  person. 


It'«  the 

CORN 

Not  the  Shoe 


Just  apply  "GETS-IT"  to  that  aching 

and  in  a  few  seconds  the  pain  is  relieved. 

Two  or  three  applications  of  "GETS-IT"  and  yon 
will  be  able  to  peel  the  corn  right  off  with  your 
fingers,  root  and  alL      p*^^  *^f*     l\aw™ 
Walk,  dance  and  play  in    m  fi  EFS^l  T  •» 
comfort,  just  keep  a  bottle         ^mmmtm  %•▼     A  A 
of  "GETS-IT"  on  hand.  Cnlcago,  U.&A. 

Bancylle  Add  144%;  Mas  Chloride  2.6%; 
Ktb«r  7.2%:  Alcohol  9J0%;  Flexfl*  Collodion  q.  •. 


is  of  the  same  order.  'Kaleidoscope'  was  a  set  of  beautiful  tone-pic- 
tures. But  did  it  mean  anything?  Did  it  say  much?  Where  are  its 
ideals?  Even  those  who  condemn  the  modern  absolutism  in  art  can 
not  but  be  influenced  by  it  themselves.  'What  is  exaggeration  but 
waste?'  cries  Manlapaz.  But  his  own  style  is  based  on  exaggeration.  It 
glories  in  epigram,  paradox,  and  curt  dogmatism.  It  is  of  the  same  stuff 
as  the  painters'  work  which  he  uses  it  to  condemn.  'They  begin  by 
using  sensational  devices  to  achieve  art  and  end  by  using  art  to  achieve 
a  sensation'.     Et  tu  quoque,  Manlapaz! 

"Manlapaz  asks  pointedly,  'Why  strive  after  anything  absolute  in 
this  age  of  relativity?'  An  excellent  question.  Here's  the  answer. 
In  past  centuries  we  had  the  reign  of  absolutism  in  thought.  Ideas 
were  ideals.  And  because  of  their  belief  in  these  absolute  ideals,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Raphael,  Michaelangelo,  etc.,  made  art  relative  to  them,  and 
used  art  to  express  their  deepest  convictions.  Today,  thought,  thanks 
to  science,  the  disillusionment  of  the  Great  War,  democracy,  and  other 
disintegrating  forces,  has  been  dissolved  from  the  absolute  to  the  re- 
lative. The  artist  no  longer  has  ideas  because  he  has  no  ideals.  He 
does  not  believe  in  anything  absolute  to  express.  Therefore  he  uses 
art  only  for  the  sake  of  its  own  harmonies  and  beauties.  Rhythm, 
tone,  color,  and  design  are  self-sufficient — and  meaningless.  Thus  the 
relativity  of  thought  has  produced  the  absolutism  of  art!.  .  .  The 
absolutism  in  art  does  not  apply  to  literature,  which  is  essentially  ideal 
and  can  never  be  absolute  as  music  or  painting.  Here  relativity  still 
applies. 

"I  was  pleased  to  see  two  of  my  former  proteges  figuring  in  your 
January  issue — Daguio  and  Lopez.  But  I  thought  the  story  by  Borje 
was  better  than  Daguio's.  The  latter's  simplicity  and  repetition  of 
style  was  carried  too  far,  although  effective  up  to  a  point.  Lopez  may 
make  another  Manlapaz  yet,  and  Daguio  has  good  possibilities  as  a 
genuine    Filipino    poet,    I    believe.  .  .  . 

"I  received  a  letter  from  one  Lieutenant  Corley  McDarment,  of  the 
U.  S.  air  force,  from  Virginia,  (which  you  forwarded)  saying  that  he 
liked  'Kalatong'  very  much.  .  .  He  said  he  used  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Mountain  Province  and  was  very  much  interested  in  the  people.  .  . 

"Yours. 

"T.  Inglis  Moore." 
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A  young  writer  in  the  Philippine  Free  Press  in  an  article  on  his  col- 
lection of  rejection  slips  from  various  Manila  magazines  and  newspapers 
give  me  credit  for  never  keeping  a  manuscript  long  when  found  "un- 
available", and  he  also  states:  "The  old  man  on  that  paper  is  withal 
considerate  though  not  exactly  sympathetic  to  the  newcomers — at 
least,  such  is  my  experience".  Leaving  aside  the  libel  of  calling  me 
an  "old  man",  he  does  it  no  less  than  three  times  in  his  article,  I  believe 
the  contents  of  the  Magazine  prove  that  the  Magazine  is  most  hospi- 
table to  new  writers. 

As  for  my  age — I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  can  tell  about  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  As  will  be  well  remembered,  he  was  here  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  and  I  attended  a  reception  in  his  honor  at  Malacanang  which,  how- 
ever, His  Royal  Highness  was  unable  to  grace  with  his  presence  be- 
cause of  a  slight  injury  he  had  received  that  afternoon  in  a  polo  game. 
After  the  reception,  which  was  held  anyway,  I  started  to  walk  home  and 
was  overtaken  by  a  friend  of  mine,  an  Englishman,  riding  in  a  fine  new 
car.  He  stopped  and  hailed  me  and  I  got  in  beside  him.  Then  he 
said  impressively:  "Do  you  know  where  you  are  now  sitting?"  I 
said:  "What  do  you  mean?  I  am  sitting  here  beside  you  in  a  good 
car".  'You  are  riding,"  he  said  even  more  impressively,  "in  the  same 
car  and  sitting  in  the  same  place  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  sat  this 
morning!"  Since  that  time  I  have  always  felt  a  certain  sense  of  kin- 
ship with  the  Prince,  who  is  also  the  same  age  in  years  as  I  am,  and 
whenever  I  see  his  still  youthful  figure  in  a  newsreel  at  a  theater,  I 
always  experience  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  say  to  myself  that  in 
spite  of  the  many  lamentable  differences  between  us,  I  am  no  older 
than  he  is. 


{SEAL] 
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Early   Days   in    the    Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, I Major   Wilfrid  Turnbull January  391 
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Food  Value  of  Philippine  Mushrooms. .  F.   T.   Adriano December  330 

From  Singapore  to  Bangkok Emma  Sarepta   Yule January  417 
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THE  NEW  PATH  TO  READING  SERIES 

By  Anna  Dorothea  Cordts 

Well-known   in  the  Philippines   for  her  co-authorship  in  the  Bureau's  standard  book 
of  phonetics— Barrows  and  Cordts— THE  TEACHER'S  BOOK  OF  PHONETICS 


Now  Complete  Through  Book  Four 

PRIMER P1.32 

MY  SECOND  PRIMER 1.14 

BOOK  ONE 1.41 

MY  NEXT  BOOK  ONE 1.41 

BOOK  TWO 1.58 

BOOK  THREE 1.76 

BOOK  FOUR 1.76 

Teachers'  Edition  of  the  Primer     -     -     -     -  1.76 

Teachers'  Manual  of  the  Primer     -     -     -     -  0.62 

Teachers'  Manual  for  Book  One     -     -     -     -  0.44 
Cordts— THE  WORD  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

PHONICS 2.02 

Approved  in  Philippine  Public  Schools,  Vol.  II,  page  203 

In  connection  with  the  Bureau's  New  Course  in  Primary  Phonics,  you 
will  need  Cordts— THE  WORD  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  PHONICS. 

Supplementary  Material  Now  Available 

A  Wall  Chart  for  the  Primer f*7.92 

Thought  Unit  Cards,  Sentence  Cards,  and  Labels  for 

the  Primer 3.70 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  the  Primer-     -     -     -  1.06 
Sentence  Cards,  Word  Cards,  Word-Group  Cards  and 

Labels  for  Book  One 1.85 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  Book  One  -     -     -     -  1.06 

MY  SEAT  WORK  to  go  with  Book  Two  -     -     -     -  1.06 

SEAT  WORK  IN  PHONICS 3.52 

Phonic  Chart  to  go  with  THE  WORD  METHOD  OF 

TEACHING  PHONICS: 

Grade  One,  First  Half- Year 8.80 

Grade  One,  Second  Half- Year 10.12 

Prices  subject  to  10%  discount  from  dealers 


For  further  particulars  write  to 
HUGO  H.  MILLER 

Representing  Ginn  and  Company 

Box  525,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Office:  Manila  Hotel  Tel.:  2-20-22 
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Millions  of  smokers  win 

tell  you  "Satisfy"  just  fits  Ches- 
terfield. Pick  up  a  package. 
Examine  the  cigarettes.  They 
are  round,  firm — plenty  of  good 
ripe  tobacco.  The  paper  is  pure 
white.  Light  one.  You'll  like  the 
taste.  And  they're  milder.  Satisfy 
is   the    word    for    Chesterfield. 
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